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EN YEARS AGO, WHEN THE FIRST EDITION of the Information Please Almanac WES aaa 
blished, we said that it was our purpose and hope to develop a book that 


this book in knowledge and entertainment. With that end in mind we propose : 
to take you on a quick tour of some of our sections. : 


YOUR FAMILY NAME—WHAT DOES IT MEAN? - | 


UP -OF Maps Not to be found in any other publication shows you th 
it looks today. They dramatize and explain problems currently in the 
ple: a top-of-the-world map showing the close proximity of U. S. 
; air bases; a Middle East map showing the oil areas where ne 
- a map of our eastern shores showing where hurricanes have 
i aths followed by some recent ones. 


_ RECIPES OF FAMOUS STEAMSHIP LINES 


be THE GREAT STEAMSHIP lines of six nations have contribu 


y Continued on next page 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE GUIDE 


ERE WE OFFER HANDY HELP to puzzle solvers who may be stumped now and 

then for a two-letter word meaning “the soul, Egyptian” or a four-letter 
word meaning “chalcedony.” Here are deities of myth and legend and all sorts of 
odd words that will get you over the hurdles. 


WORD SECTION 


OU WILL FIND NEW worDs which haye recently come into use, such as “auto- 
BY ison and “egghead.” If you browse through this list you will bring your 
vocabulary up to the minute. 

You will find, also, a list of troublesome pronunciations. If you pronounce 
February, FEBB-roo-ehr-ee, don’t jump on your friends because they pronounce 
it FEBB-a-wehr-ee. Both, according to our authorities, have become acceptable 
through usage. 

You can make an amusing game of this for your family and your friends. “Have. 
the same fun with our list of frequently misspelled words, 


NEWS RECORD 


eee IS A DAY-TO-DAY RECORD of the 200 outstanding news developments of 1955 
plus a roundup article for each month designed to entertain and to remind 
you of things, serious and frivolous, that were in the public eye. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


WX THE RULES ARE EXPLAINED simply enough for anyone to understand. This 
should help you to conduct a meeting of your own organization and to un- 
derstand the fuss and fury of conventions, investigating committees, etc.— 
including “point of order”! 


SPORTS 


HIS SECTION PRESENTS RECORDS AND GENERAL DATA from 1719 to 1955 on many 
sports. It also tells the story of how our popular sports started and developed. 
More than enough for junior and pop to chin about. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE SYSTEMS 


EADY-REFERENCE GUIDE to up-to-date bidding including the Culbertson Point- 
Count Table, Goren Point-Count Method, Blackwood and Stayman Conven- 
tions, etc., etc. It offers a quick way to settle arguments at the bridge table! 


NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


1 Sine AFGHANISTAN TO YucosLaviA. 196 pages packed with up-to-the-minute 
information about people, government, politics, geography, history, customs, 
etc. Interesting reading and invaluable reference. 


If you missed the 1955 edition, you might want to catch up on the 70 recipes 
from world-famous restaurants, the explanation of the 1955 tax law (still on the 


books), or the lucid discussion of how our economy works. A few copies of the | 


paper edition are available at $1. Write to INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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JANUARY 1955 

YOBODY EVER HEARD Of that little island 
before—just a speck of rock in the 
i China Sea—and Spied knew how 


doing, they threw the world into 
r war scare. President Eisenhower 
btained approval from Congress for what- 
ver war measures he «judged necessary 

rotect Formosa from the Commu- 
.- .-- Maybe we were callous about 
scares by this time; we didn’t really 
perturbed. There were other things 
ti 5 think about, such as the fact that the 
Great American Public was plunging, and 
most any stock you held was beatifi- 
ally up. Just like 1929.... But don’t 

k we didn’t have our troubles. Man 
55 Cadillac; man finds 19-foot car 
fit in 18-foot garage; man cuts hole 
loor to let new Cadillac stick out in 
. . And then there was that fellow 
tian Dior, the Paris couturier, bother- 
again. He attacked the female knee: 
glic t spot in a woman’s anatomy.... 

Jd never be shown.” Never in history 
h d there been so many self-conscious 
and embarrassed knees. 


lachine-gun assassins kill José A. 

10n, President of Panama. 

S. bars Russian citizens from sec- 

ons equaling 27% of total U. S. area. 

market briefly dives as Federal 

eserve boosts margin rate to 60%. 

Eisenhower asks unity of parties to 

he p win world peace. 

Eis senhower asks tariff cuts as spur to 
world trade. 

, Rica invaded by rebels, presum- 

rom Nicaragua. © 

ork’s Chase National Bank and 


Fitteniicity in slaying of Pres. 
on Jan. 2. 

4 F-51 Mustang fighter planes 
-ridden Costa Rica for $1 each. 
ion Eisenhower budget for fis- 
cuts deficit to $2.4 billion. 


NEWS RECORD OF 1955 : 
oe | | 


_ (Separate articles Beatnningnt on Page [15 give more specific information about these items: American Economy 
; Eisenhower’s Illness; Far East; Israel; Morocco; Russia’s ‘New Look"; Salk Vaccine; the U.N. 


‘never knew about the H-bomb. Sit. ( 


aT > ON Ge yune at) 7h) Spee 


10th Gen= 


18 Chinese Communists capture island of 
Yikiang north of Formosa. 

Red China offers to let families visit 
imprisoned U. S. fliers. : 
Eisenhower asks Congress for broad 
authority to use U. S. armed forces to 
defend Formosa and Pescadores. (Con- 
gress votes authority Jan. 28.) ag 
Financier Serge Rubinstein, convicted — 
of draft dodging in World War II, is 
strangled in his luxurious New York 
home. 

Russia calls on U. N. to halt U. S. 
“ageression” against Communist China 
at Formosa. % 
U. N. Security Council invites Red 
China to send representatives to discuss _ 
Formosa. (China refuses Feb. 3.) 


DIED: 20—Robert P, T. Coffin, 62. 


21 


24 


27 


30 


31 


FEBRUARY 1955 
ye GOT so rou had to get wet to stay 
show business. You could get wet in a 
real wholesome way, like Esther Willia: 
in the movie Jupiter’s Darling, or in 
sexy way, like Jane Russell in Underwa 
In television, you could wear a div 
suit, as did James Mason in Disney’s 
000 Leagues Under the Sea, or you could 
ruin your best Sunday suit getting pushe 
into a swiming pool, as did Steve Allen on 
Tonight. Just so you made a splash. ; 
Walking on two feet on dry land wai amo 


one week this month, the automob 
dustry turned out 168,160 passenge’ 
which was an all-time record—topp 
2,300 the banner erat of the wee. 


wipe out the whole pony where it hits, 


with the wind and strew death al 
path for 140 miles.... Out of | 


announced his resignation as_ 
“Insufficient experience,” he said. 
see clearly my guilt...” Stepp 
his place was Marshal Nikolai A. ‘Bul 
But was the real boss Nikita S. ae 


» 


10 


5 Government of Premier Mendés-France 
falls as French National Assembly re- 
fuses to give him vote of confidence on 
his North African policy. 


8 Malenkov resigns as Soviet Premier; 
Buiganin succeeds him. 


9 AFL and CIO agree to merge. 


9 Senate approves (64-6) mutual defense 
treaty with Nationalist China. 


11 Chinese Nationalist evacuation of Ta- 
chen islands completed. 


15 AEC says H-bomb fall-out would im- 
peril life over 7,000 sq. mi. 


16 Dulles rejects British proposal that 
Quemoy and Matsu be abandoned to 
Chinese Reds. 


1% Britain will produce H-bomb. 


23 ist organizing conference of 8 South- 
east Asia defense treaty nations 
(SEATO) meets in Bangkok. 


23 France finds a Premier-—Edgar Faure. 


2%7 Chinese Reds free 2 brainwashed 
Americans, Malcolm Bersohn and Mrs. 
Walter A. Rickett. 


28 38 Egyptians killed in Gaza strip by 
Israeli raiders. 


DIED: 8—Rush D. Holt, 49; 23—Paul Clau- 
del, 86. 


MARCH 1955 
SK ANY RACCOON and he would tell you 
this was a black, black spring. Rac- 
coon tails used to sell for 25 cents a 
pound; now they brought nearly $5 a 
pound. All the fault of Walt Disney. He 
hoomed Davy Crockett on TV, and now 
every kid was “King of the Wild Fron- 
tier” and had to wear a coonskin cap. 
“The Ballad of Davy Crockett’? zoomed 
up to first in Your Hit Parade, and stuck 
there. Fifty manufacturing firms were 
feverishly busy turning out 200 Crockett 
items, including rifles, buckskin suits and 
powder horns. A Denver department store 
advertised a Davy Crockett bath towel, 
telling mothers that kids would now love 
to take baths. ... The 3 biggest makers 
of soap (Proctor & Gamble, Lever Brothers 
and Colgate-Palmolive) estimated that 
they would spend in 1955 a total of $64 
million on TV to sell soap. The National 
Council of Churches decided to spend 
$1,405,000 to sell religion over radio and 
TV... . The University of California re- 
ported that more than a billion copies of 
comic books are sold yearly, and the public 
spends $100 million for them, which is 4 
times the book budget of all U. S. public 
libraries. , 


1 Merger in New York of National City 
Bank and First National Bank an- 
nounced; will be 3rd largest in U. S. 


Information Please eal 


3 Senate opens inquiry into stock-market) 
boom, 


5 Eisenhower approves : revisions in. 
loyalty-security program to give Fed- 
eral employees more protection. 


6 U. N. commission in Jerusalem blames 
Israel for “brutal aggression” in Gaza 
raid on Feb. 28. 


6 Ford Foundation gives $50 million to 
private colleges to help raise faculty) 
salaries. 


11 Italy completes ratification of Western 
European Union treaties. 


13 Hoover Commission asks that most 
U. S. lending be reduced or ended. 


15 Senate defeats Democratic-proposed $20 
income-tax cut. 


16 State Dept. releases secret Yalta Con-= 
ference papers. 


16 Brooklyn Eagle 114 years old, discon- 
tinued because of 47-day Newspaper 
Guild strike. 


18 West German Parliament completes 
ratification of Western European Union 
accords for rearmament. 


23 Aneurin Bevan saved from expulsion 
from British Labour party by Attlee. 


2% France completes ratification of West- 
ern European Union accords. 


29 U. N. Security Council rebukes Israel 
for Gaza raid on Feb. 28. 


DIED: 11—Sir Alexander Fleming, 73; 21— 
Walter F. White, 61; 24—John W. Davis, 
81; 24—Paul V. McNutt, 63; 30—Joseph 
Pulitzer, 70. 


APRIL 1955 


NE OF THE great medical triumphs of 

the century was announced: the Salk 
vaccine was successful! Mankind was on) 
the way to conquering one of its dread 
scourges—crippling, killing poliomyelitis, 
or infantile paralysis. (But later the joy 
was to turn to disappointment.) ... We 
were living in boom times. The pull mar- 
ket on the Stock Exchange was now 305 
weeks old—longest in history. Personal 
income throughout the nation this month 
went up to $295 billion, an all-time high. 
An article in Variety, headlined “Look, 
Ma, I’m a Corporation,” told how movie 
stars were turning themselves into com- 
panies to bring their income taxes down— 
Kirk Douglas, Frank Sinatra, Henry 
Fonda, Joan Crawford, etc. A Minnesota 
electrician struck uranium in Colorado 
and made so much money ($10 million 
or so) that he hired an Episcopal rector 
to help him give it away. ... Movi 
screens were getting bigger and bigger. 
Now came VistaVision with a 64-foot im- 
age to compete with CinemaScope (64%, 
feet) and Cinerama (67 feet). ... In the 
radio-TV world, Arthur Godfrey hit the 


NC gee RD Se 
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‘pages again. Without notice, he sud- 
y fired 6 singers and 3 staff writers. 
' of the singers, the Mariners, had 
‘finished singing “I Didn’t Come to 
ello, I Came to Say Good-bye.” 


S$. Senate ratifies (76-2) Western 
ropean Union accords. 


Ss. frees 76 Chinese students to go 


itain. (Succeeded Apr. 6 by Eden.) 
robbers make record cash haul— 


ward J. Corsi dismissed after 90 days 
special assistant to Dulles on refugee 


: sn and Russia agree on peace- 
__ treaty terms. 


ration of “cynical political behavior.” 
3 29-nation Asian-African conference 


ee Alaaica, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


: wall Avery retains control of Mont- 
othe Ward & Co. ‘eee proxy fight 


§. bans Salk vaccine produced by 
tter Laboratories after several inocu- 
ed children develop polio. 


snhower discloses recent personal 
jorrespondence with Soviet Defense 
inister Zhukov. 


ification of Western European Union 
ies. completed. 


n- ‘parliament elects left-wing 
hi as 2nd President of Italy. 


—Col. Robert R. McCormick, 174; 
aeda, Bara, 65; 18—Albert Einstein, 
20—Col. Jim Corbett, 80. 
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MAY 1955 

P CRAZE of the American male: 
~ Yourself. An insurance company 
clan | eported that 600,000 enthusi- 
2 rere now suffering disabling 
es doi g it themselves. Carpentry 
‘making were tops, with a 
injured. It was also possible, 
electrocute yourself on an 
et yourself on fire with 


- event: Salk anti- -polio inoculations 


- 16 Eisenhower approves volunta 


spray paints or blow yourself up with wood 
or varnish dust. ... Current craze of the 
American female: Dress material from the 3 
Orient. From India and Thailand came 

fabulous fabrics interwoven with golad— 
saris that cost a mere $600, mandarin 's 

collars, happi coats. .In California te 
you were just a nobody unless you had 
your own swimming pool. Private water 
holes were being built at the rate of 
25,000 a year. ...%In New York, a com- 
pany put on the market a vermouth 
spray for those who liked their martinis 
dry. . Hollywood movie producers de- 
veloped a passion for shooting their p 
tures in Spain. No less than 10 ‘major 
American films were under way or sche 
uled in the vicinity of Madrid, inciudin 
Robert Rossen’s $4-million Alexander th 
Great, for which Dictator Franco lei 
hundreds of horses and Spanish cavalry — 
troops. . Also in Europe there was a 
real, not a make-believe, historic event: — 
10 years after the war, West Germany 
gained her sovereignty and moved to 
rearmament, . At home, a sorr 


ere 
halted when several children contr ted te 
polio from vaccine into which’ live 


had crept. 


4 Senate follows House in passing re 
cal-trade program. 


4 Eisenhower promises U. 8S. will bu 
Salk vaccine if emergency arises, 


5 West Germany regains sovereignty. 
§ Model community, “Doomtown, s 
a 


recommends halting ee ma 


9 Sewell Avery quits as —— 
chairman; succeeded by John 


of-state conference. 
11 Russia issues broad peace plas 


by Big 4 in Vienna. 


vaccine control plan. 

17 Dulles says recent foreign « 
ments may “mark a turnin, 
tide of history.” 

19 Hisenhower vetoes portal pa 
too high. (Senate overrides 
24.) 

24 Dulles says he has told “West Ge 
that U. S. will reject neutral 
for it. 

25-27 Over 100 killed by torna 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and M 

26 Eden and Conservatives win 
margin in Parliament. eee) 


ee AMIS Se NY Le 


/Premier Bulganin and Communist- 
party leader Khruschev visit Yugoslavia. 


2% New safety standards adopted by firms 

producing anti-polio vaccine. 

30 Crash in Indianapolis 500-mi. auto race 
kills Bili Vukovich, winner in 1953 and 

— 1954. 

2 31 4 U.S. jet pilots freed by Red China 
Bt after captivity of more than 2 years. 


31 U.S. Supreme Court leaves school de- 
segregation to regional Federal courts; 
- sets no time limit. 


‘DIED: 4—Georges Enesco, 73; 10—Tommy 
Burns, 73; 1%—James Agee, 45; 17— 
Di Owen J. Roberts, 80; 18—Dr. Mary Mc- 
i ‘Leod Bethune, 79. 


JUNE 1955 


OMETHING NEW was added to the Amer- 
ican way of life. Always up to now 
he big mass-production industries had 
id off their thousands of hourly-wage 
orkers without pay in slack seasons. In 
this month, however, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers won from Ford and Gen- 
eral ‘Motors a@ promise to pay a modest 
xkly sum to men made idle. Little 
mpanies wondered: Would they be 
eezed to the wall by this new develop- 
ent? ... Something new was added to 
international picture, but we couldn’t 
poe out just what it meant. The Rus- 
sian bear, instead of growling, all of a 
sudden turned sweet. Moscow made with 
e woo to Austria, Yugoslavia, Japan, 
any. . The greatest hegira in his- 
was under way. Never had so many 
rican tourists swarmed to Europe by 


Americans who did not go abroad 
SIS things like mad, Renting 
, for summer vacations. Renting gar- 
d is and guest towels. Renting silver- 
ware e and play pens and diapers for sum- 
mer cottages. Renting zircons, whatever 
b are be. ... And a gambling joint in 

egas, Eiaoa: rented Noel Coward 


6 Ford Motor Co. grants edoloment 
§ “com: yensation demanded by UAW. 


. Public Health Service says “pro- 
jon bale gee: live polio virus into 


‘ic ‘power and research reactors to 
dly nations at half cost. 


igns with UAW for unemployment 


n pensation payments like Ford’s, 


13 President Perén of Argentina ass 


Information Please ae 


Roman Catholic clergy for opposing hi \. 
13 Chancellor Adenauer of West German; 
visits U. S. ae 
15 59 U. S. cities theoretically hit ie 
H-bombs in biggest civil defense dr 


16 Per6n crushes Argentine navy revolt. 1 


20 60 nations meet in San Francisco to 
observe 10th anniversary of U. N. 


22 Secy. of Army Robert T. Steven 
signs; Wilber M. Brucker appoin 


24 U. S. announces Soviet flyers 
down U. S. plane in Bering Str 


25 Russia regrets downing U. a y 
offers to pay half cost. : 


28 U.S. drops perjury case against 
Lattimore, 


28 Congress extends draft 4 years. ; 


29 Winston Burdett, CBS news co 
tator, admits he was Commur 
1937-42 and did esplongee abroac 
Russia. 


Golasn, 80. 


JULY 1955 © ; 
“NEW LOOK” came over the face of 
Russia. Suddenly the Soviet head 
men began to smile instead of scowl; tl 
whispered sweet nothings to the West in- 
stead of swearing at us. For the : 
in 10 years, the Big Four heads 
got together to talk things ov 
Geneva. They didn’t settle a sin 
of the great issues that divide © 
world and* communism. But 
breathed easier, anyhow. ... He 
home a new star rose to the top of 
TV rating. A year ago nobody hac 
of George Gobel, but now some 30 
people watched the little man \ 
almost expressionless face who ha 
lines like: “You can’t hardly get 
kind no more” and “I'll be a dir 
... There were fireworks on t 
market when General Motors spl 
three shares for one. In a single 
paper value of outstanding GM t 
jumped $1,335,357,437. ... And - ey 
galloping headlong into the Buc. 
era. The White House announced that 
would build a tiny “moon” the siz "of 
basketball and pop it out into sp 
artificial satellite to circle une: eartl 
18,000 miles per hour. ~ 
1 12-hr. steel strike ends; ; 
an hour more; price of steel 
a@ ton. ie 
4 Khrushchev attends Ameri 
bassy 4th of July party in M 
makes speech. f 


5 GM to split stock a fo : 
kooms,. ' 


; ) stayed with Communists are set 
free in Hong Kong to come home. 
isenhower cancels Dixon-Yates power 
contract. 


C een Gable marries Kay Williams. 


of “Health, Education and Welfare: 
- Marion B. Folsom to succeed her. 


ungary announces it will release Car- 
‘dinal Mindszenty from prison where 
e has served 6 years for treason. 

2 die, 21 live as Braniff plane hits 
sign at Chicago airport. 


12 Soviet farm experts begin at Des 
_ Moines 5-week tour of U. S. agricul- 
_ tural areas. 

ig 4 heads-of-state conference opens 
n Geneva. (Conference ends July 23; 
mly agreement is to have Foreign Min- 
ers meet in Oct.) 


5 World now knows U. S.. seeks peace, 
jays Eisenhower, reporting to nation on 
xeneva Big 4 conference. 


my arrests 3 turncoat Korean war 
sterans as they land at San Francisco. 


Di jD; 23—Cordell Hull, 83; 30—Willy Po- 
gany, 72. 

2 ee Bey = AUGUST 1955 

(\UcH WAS THE VOGUE for air-condition- 
WJ ing in this hot summer that people 
catching sore throats even in 
es. Eager fashion designers came 
h warm and stylish little wraps 


‘the cars he sold were’ air-con- 
Into an _air- ‘conditioned 


an 1 ales The movie (The Seven 
teh) showed Marilyn Monroe, and 
e ssian farmers said every man 
ould have a girl like that. Crowd- 
g the top of the vacation-time pest-seller 
was Robert Ruark’s Something of 
| which” sold 80,000 copies in the 
irri ane- -and-bug season. And another 
000 copies in the Book-of-the-Month 


to) ies, we went back to the Minoan, 
saw the story of a man some 
ers never had heard of: man 
‘Ulysses. Poor devil was plagued 
and enchantresses. ... Speak- 


“assed by Diane, 


ulgarian fighter planes shoot down 


Thesae 
Weather Bureau said she was dead, but ~ 
she whipped her rainy skirts through New 

England and caused the most devastating _ 
floods in the modern history of that re- 


the Hurricane. 


sie 


gion.... That was bad... But on the 
New York Stock Exchange was a cheerful 
note: First-half-year dividends for 1,500 4 
companies topped the $3-billion mark for 
the first time in history. 


1.U. S. confers with Red China at am- _ 
bassadorial level in Geneva. China to 4 
free 11 American ftyers. (Freed Aug. 4). 


_ 

1 Air Force Secy. Harold E. Talbott re- 
signs after disclosure of prlates busi- 
ness solicitations. #9 
ts 


3 American Automobile Assn. 6 stop 4 
backing all auto racing after 1955 Bea 7 kA, 
cause of numerous fatalities. 


a 
4 Federal power development loses ane 4 
as private utility gets Hell’s Canyon — 
dam sites on Idaho-Oregon border. 


“ed 
8 U. N. Atoms for Peace conference opens 
in Geneva. , 
13 Irish Republican Army band raids Brit- 
ish military depot, capturing guns: and — 
ammunition. 
15-18 House Un-American Activities Com 
mittee holds probe of Communists in 
New York theatrical circles; 22 acto 
refuse to testify; 1 names 8 as Red 
17 U. S. promulgates new code of condu 
for future American prisoners of wa 
19 Floods triggered by Hurricane Diane 
hit Northeast states, take 150 Hiveas ; 
19 Sgt. James C. Gallagher sentenced — to. 
life by court martial for murdering | it 
fellow prisoners in Korea. tee i 
20-22 Over 1,000 die in nationalist riot 
Algeria and Morocco. f 
23 First 1-day air round trip, Tondo 
New York and back; just_ over 14 
25 Public Health Service blames own wi 
safety standards for live virus in W 
anti-polio vaccine. 
26 Dulles offers security pact to Terai a 
Arab states if they reach Peeees t 


labor demonstration. 


DIED: 2—Wallace Steven f5s 5 S 
Ball, 22; 5—Carmen Miranda, 4 
Thomas Mann, 80; 17—Fernand 
74; 22—Olin Downes, 69. 


SEPTEMBER 1955 | 

OT IN A DECADE had the nation sufferec 
N such a sudden shock as it did th 

Sunday morning when it learne 

President Eisenhower i been § 


14 
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by a coronary thrombosis and was under 

an oxygen tent in Denver. Uncountable 

millions of prayers were offered for the 
popular President. Day by day we followed 
every detail of his progress toward recov- 
ery: Tuesday, a slice of steak; Thursday, 
no more oxygen tent; Friday, he signed 
two official documents,...By an odd 
coincidence, we were following at the same 

time the newly published memoirs of a 

man who had been pitched into. the 

White House upon the death of Frank- 

lin D. Roosevelt ten years ago. No man to 

procrastinate, Harry S. Truman set a record 
for early publication of Presidential recol- 
lections. And he probably set a pecuniary 
record, too, for his “take” was reported at 
$600,000. .. . Speaking of dough, Marine 

Corps Capt. Richard McCutchen popped 

into the national limelight by being the 

first to try for and win the top jackpot on 
the CBS television show The $64,000 Ques- 
tion. 

4 Egypt and Israel accept U. N. truce in 
Gaza Strip after border clashes that 
have killed over 60 since Aug. 22. 

6 Ford Foundation gives $20 million for 
college scholarship program. 

7 British-Turkish-Greek conference on 
Cyprus fails in London. 

10 Red China agrees to free 41 captive 
American civilians. 

13 West Germany and Russia at Moscow 
conference agree to establish diplomatic 
relations; Russia verbally promises to 
free captive Germans. 

14 International Longshoremen’s’ Assn. 
ends 8-day $10-million dock strike. 

17 Russia returns Porkkala military base 
near Helsinki to Finland. 

19 Argentine revolt ousts Pres. Juan D. 
Peron. 

20 Russia grants sovereignty to puppet 
East Germany. 


20 U. N. General Assembly opens; votes 


down seat for Red China. 


23 Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi becomes 


provisional President of Argenitina. 

24 Hisenhower suffers “moderate” coronary 
thrombosis at 2:45 a.m. in Denver; hos- 
pitalized at 2:30 p.m. 

25 Leo Durocher resigns as manager of 
New York Giants; Bill Rigney, Min- 

- neapolis club manager, succeeds him. 

26 Stock values off $13 billion as market 
dives. 


i Egypt announces it will buy arms from 


Soviets; U. S. and Britain protest to 
Russia. 

30 Eisenhower signs first 2 papers after 

_ illness. 

DIED; 19—Carl Milles, 80; 22—Samuel H. 
Kress, 92; 30—James Dean, 24. 


OCTOBER 1955 
ROYAL ROMANCE held us in suspense: 
Would the Princess marry the Com- 

moner? Would Margaret, the lively and 

comely kid sister of Queen Elizabeth II, 

marry Group Capt. Peter Townsend? He 
was a fighter pilot hero in World War IIl— 

but the wife he divorced was still alive. 

Would Meg (her headline name) defy the 

dictate of the Church of England? Or 

would. she snuff out her love and turn him 
down for the sake of remaining a Princess? 
On the last day of the month, the Princess 
gave her answer: duty won, love lost... 
In the U. S. we had another, more metallic 
romance. Those beautiful new 1956 model 
automobiles were parading themselves like 

hussies, clothed only in a million words 
of press agents’ purple prose. Powerful, 
brutes, they were. Hot nicknames they 
had: “Strato-Streak,” ‘“Blue-Flame,” “Fire- 
dome.” Two hundred or even three hundred 
horses could not haul you along the high- 
ways faster. (Back in the Middle Ages of 
1930, your car had only some 70 horsepower, 
old timer.) And now, in 1955, you could” 
revel in the additional luxury of a seat 
safety belt designed to keep your head 
from smashing into the windshield if your 

powerful brute stopped too quick ... Prog- 

ress was rampant all over. In Los Angeles, 

they opened the glassiest, classiest jail 
in the world. Cells had no iron bars, but 

3 miles of unsmashable glass partitions. 
Drunk tank had kindly rubber floors. 

1 France recalls U.N. delegation in pro- 
test at Algerian situation being put on 
General Assembly agenda. 

2 Juan D. Perén, Argentina’s overthrown 
President, flies into exile in Paraguay. 

3 AEC reveals “Project Sherwood’—to 

harness hydrogen-bomb power for 
peaceful uses. 
Chancellor Adenauer and Premier Faure 

join to urge Saar to vote for Europeani- — 
zation. x 

6 United Air Lines DC-4 air coach hits 
mountain in Wyoming, killing all 66; 
worst U. S. civil aviation crash. 

9 Hitler’s death confirmed by valet, Heinz — 
Linge, who helped burn the body. 

9 French National Assembly backs Pre- 
mier Faure’s Morocco reforms. 

10 Eisenhower wheeled out to hospital sun — 
porch first time. t 

li Iran drops neutrality and joins pro-— 
West Baghdad alliance. 

12 American Legion urges U. S. to quit: 
UNESCO. by 

13 Pan American Airways orders 45 Ameri-. 
can-built jet airliners to fly at 575 mph. 

15 France forms 4-man regency council in 
Morocco. 


16 Floods again hit 6 Northeastern states, 


1 


ense Dept. releases nornace docu- 
lentary report on Russia’s entry into 


3 é: for Presidential nomination. 


r. Hugo Theorell, of Sweden, wins 1955 
_ Nobel prize in medicine for enzyme 
__ discoveries. 


aar rejects Europeanization by 67.7% 
in plebiscite. 

3 South Viét-Nam ends rule of former 
Emperor Bao Dai and makes Premier 
igo Dinh Diem President. He pro- 
aims republic (Oct. 26). 

isenhower poses for photographs first 
me since illness. 

Air Force reports: 
flying saucers. 

M reports $913-million net income in 
rst 9 months; greater than record 
1] year of 1950. 

ig 4 Foreign Ministers’ conference 
» Opens in Geneva. West offers Russia 
E security treaty. 

2 27 Halldor Kiljan Laxness, Iceland novelist, 
vins 1955 Nobel prize for literature. 


no such thing as 


2:45 a.m., Saturday, Sept. 24, 1955 
Mountain Standard Time), President 
wer was stricken by a coronary 
osis (a blood clot in an artery sup- 
the heart) while on vacation in 
r at the home of his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. John S. Doud. His personal physician, 

aj. Gen. Howard McC. Snyder, adminis- 


i cretary, Murray Snyder, announced 
e Etesicent had suffered a digestive 


the afternoon, the President was 
to Fitzsimons Army Hospital and 
Se an oxygen tent. At 7:30 P.M., 


SS from that of her husband. 

wo heart specialists flew to Denver: 
11 Dudley White, of Boston, and 

mas W. Mattingly, of Walter Reed 

spital in Washington. On Monday, 

efore returning to Boston, Dr. 


HEADLINE STORIES OF 1955 


EISENHOWER’S ILLNESS 


reste ee) ae acta Bid : F ma 

30 Mrs, William Woodward, Jr., kills hus- 
band. Says “she thought he was a 
prowler.” p 

31 Elected to Hall of Fame: Wilbur Wright, 
Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson, George West- 
inghouse. ‘ oa 

31 Princess Margaret announces she will 
not marry Group Capt. Peter Townsend. 

DIED: 3—Julius Ochs Adler, 62; 12— 
Bernarr Macfadden, 87; 18—José Ortega y — 
Gasset, 72; 19—John Hodiak, 41; 2%7— 
Clark C. Griffith, 85. 


NOVEMBER 1955 


2 Ben-Gurion offers to meet Arab chiefs ~ 
in order to settle crisis. 
2 Nobel prize for chemistry: Dr. Vincent — 
du Vigneaud; for physics, Dr. Willis — 
E. Lamb and Dr. Polykarp Kusch. 


3 Nobel Peace prize awarded to UN 


5 Motlamirned ben Youssef, srocnate 
ist, replaces Mohammed ben Arafa 
Sultan of Morocco. (fe 


DIED; 1—Dale Carnegie, 67; 4—Cy Youn ng, x 
83; 6—Maurice Utrillo, 71. \ f 


explained the nature of the Preside 
ailment and the pattern of treat 
which involved complete mental and 
ical rest for the first 2 critical wee! 
which complications were most Iil ly tc 
occur. Dr. White said it might be possik 

for Eisenhower to recover so comple 


self would not want to do so. 


James C. Hagerty, White House 
secretary, flew to Denver. He requested 


ing certain Presidential powers if ; 
sary. The Constitution is mga: 
point. 


The question of delegating power : 
held in abeyance as unnecessary b 
of Eisenhower's satisfactory — progre 
ward recovery. Sherman Adams, 
sistant to the President, flew to Di 
took charge of the temporary 
House. Vice President Nixon pr f 
meetings in Washington of the Cal 
and the National Security Council. 


<a iam > 
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evening of Friday, Sept. 30, President 
Bisenhower signed two routine documents, 
thereby performing his first official act 
since his illness. 

After the President was stricken, the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, di- 
rected by George Gallup, conducted a poll 
among Republicans, asking which of 13 
possible contenders they would favor for 
the 1956 Republican nomination in the 
event Eisenhower decided not to run again. 
Gallup announced on Oct. 9 that the top 
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4. favorites were Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, 28%; Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
24%; Thomas E. Dewey, 10%; Harold E. 
Stassen, 10%. The others in the Gallup 
poll list were Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, United Nations Delegate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George M. Humphrey, Senator William 
F. Knowland, Senator Everett Dirksen, 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, Governor 
George Craig, Governor Christian Herter 
and Governor Goodwin Knight. 


RUSSIA’S ‘““NEW LOOK”’ 


w Fes. 8, 1955, Georgi M. Malenkov 

announced his resignation as Premier 
of the Soviet Union, a post he had held 
since Joseph Stalin died 2 years earlier. 
He attributed his resignation to “insuffi- 
cient experience” and to “my guilt and 
responsibility for the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs that has arisen in agriculture.” 
Marshall Nikolai A. Bulganin became Pre- 
mier. As time went on, it became evident 
that Nikita S. Khrushchev, First Secretary 
of the Communist party, was a power in 
Soviet affairs. 


In subsequent months, tactical changes 
developed in Soviet foreign policy and 
gave rise to alterations in the international 
scene. 

AUSTRIA: At the close of World War II, 
the U. S., Britain and Russia had agreed 
to regard Austria not as a defeated enemy 
but as a victim of Hitler’s aggression. 
Temporarily, however, Austria would be 
divided into 4 zones and occupied by the 
Big 4 (including France). Over the next 
decade, diplomats of the Big 4 held scores 
of meetings for the purpose of drawing 
up an Austrian treaty to end the occu- 
pation and restore Austria’s complete in- 
dependence. But Russia found one pretext 
or another to balk agreement and keep its 
troops in Austria. Therefore, the Western 
Allies kept their troops there, too. 


In March 1955, Russia suddenly in- 
vited Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab 
_ to confer in Moscow. He did so in April, 
and on April 15 a joint Russian-Austrian 
communiqué announced agreement on a 
treaty to end the occupation. After study- 
ing the terms, the Western Allies approved, 
and the Austrian treaty was signed in 
‘Vienna on May 15, 1955. 


The principal terms were these: 


Russia was to return Austrian oil fields; 
Austria was to deliver Russia crude oil. 
Russia was to return to Austria its Dan- 
ube Shipping Co. at a price to be agreed 
upon. By way of reparations, Russia was 
to accept Austrian goods instead of $150 
million in cash previously demanded. Aus- 
tria was to refrain from joining any mili- 
tary alliance or allowing any foreign 


military bases on its territory. The Big 
4 were to withdraw all occupation troops 
within 90 days of treaty ratification. Rati- 
fication was completed July 27, 1955. 


GENEVA SUMMIT CONFERENCE: In 
the first postwar decade, there had been no- 
meeting of the heads of state of the great 
powers. The last one was at Poteaaa 
Germany, in July 1945. 

On May 11, 1953, Britain’s Prime Minister 
Churchill proposed a conference “on the 
highest level’ to reduce the danger Of 
war. President Eisenhower declined; he 
said Russia must first show evidences of 
good faith—for example, signing a truce 
in Korea (which was done on July 27, 
1953) or agreeing to an Austrian treaty. 
The President thought the West also 
should first strengthen its position by 
granting independence to West Germany 
and including it in NATO. This was ac- 
complished by the Western European — 
Union accords which were signed on Oct: 
23, 1954, in Paris. France completed its 
ratification on Mar. 27, 1955, and rati-= 
fication was entirely completed by the 
Dutch Senate on Apr. 28, 1955. West 
Germany Officially regained sovereignty om 
May 5, 1955. 


With an Austrian treaty in sight, the 
U. S., Britain and France proposed on 
May 10, 1955, a meeting of the Big 4 
heads of state. Four days later Russia 
accepted. g 


The Big 4 summit conference opened in ~ 
Geneva on July 18, 1955, and lasted 6 
days. Participants were President Hisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Anthony Eden 
(Churchill having resigned Apr. 5), Pre- 
mier Edgar Faure of France and Premier 
Bulganin of Russia. They were accom 
panied by their Foreign Ministers | 
advisers, including, in the case of Ruse 
Khrushchev. 

Following were the chief topics dis 
cussed: 7s. 

1. Unification of East and West Gert. 
many. The Western Allies reiterated thei 
insistence that the first step should be 
free, supervised elections in both Ger- 
manys. Russia objected to the fact th 


4 Germany Deloneed to ‘NATO vand 
id ms time was 3 not ripe for unification. 


e “willing to eive. Russia security guar- 
ees against a revival of German mili- 
ry aggressiveness, but not until the two 
Germanys were united. Russia insisted 
that NATO must go pat of existence as 


President Eisenhower 


e of surprise attack. He offered to ex- 
f pales with Russia complete military 
blueprints showing location and strength 
‘of each country’s armed forces; and to 
allow each country to make aerial recon- 

ssance of the other’s military installa- 


4. ‘The Iron Curtain. The West urged 
hat there be more interchange of ideas, 
mation and personal travel between 
and West. 


: _The ‘Geneva conference agreed to turn 

ov: r the first two topics to their For- 
“eign Ministers to explore further. Oct. 27 
s the time set for the Foreign Minis- 
ss to meet in Geneva. The third topic 
s turned over to a 5-power subcom- 
littee of the U. N. Disarmament Commis- 
n. On the subcommittee were the Big 
4 plus Canada. 


The fourth topic—lifting the Iron Cur- 
1—hbegan to bear fruit informally after 
summit conference. A delegation of 
ian farm experts toured the U. S. 
regions in the summer, and a group 
merican farmers made a similar tour 


disarmament subcommittee met 
9 at the U. N. headquarters in New 


atte: Benes 


e aoafalysis) was tested by its de- 

oper, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, on human 

ngs first in 1952. In 1954, the greatest 
<a 


‘Vaccine injections were given to 
sy) children in 44 states, and the, 
lion cost was borne by the Na-~ 
undation for Infantile Paralysis. 
iversity of Michigan set up an 
1 al n center to judge the results. On 
955, the chief evaluator, Dr. 
‘ancis, Jr., announced in Ann 
r that the Salk vaccine had proved 
‘safe, as) and potent” as a 


York, and long drawn-out arguments fol- 
lowed, - 

YUGOSLAVIA: The first (and so far 
the only) satellite country to break away 
from Moscow’s rule was Yugoslavia in 
1948. The relations between the two coun- 
tries became so hostile that Marshal Tito, 
although still proclaiming loyalty to com- 
munism; became friendly to the West and 
accepted U. S. aid. an 


On May 29, 1955, Premier Bulganin ane a 
Nikita S. Khrushchev arrived in Belgrade © 
on a pilgrimage unprecedented in the 
history of Communist-ruled Russia. The 
Russian-Yugoslav quarrel was patched up, — 
and it was agreed to “normalize” relations. © 
The Soviet leaders agreed that Communist | 
states need not necessarily follow the | 
party line laid down by Moscow. It was — 
further agreed that trade relations between ~ 
Yugoslavia and Russia would be fostered. 
Russia wanted strategic minerals fron 
Yugoslavia, and Yugoslavia wanted from ~ 
Russia wheat and financial help to puild 
up industries. Tito promised the Western _ 
world that he would not return ie Mos- — 
cow’s apron strings. 


WEST GERMANY: In June 1955, Soviet I. 
Russia invited Chancellor Konrad Ade- al 
nauer of West Germany to visit Moscow. 4 
Adenauer went there in September, and 
on the 13th he agreed to the establish- — 
ment of diplomatic relations with Russia. 
Russia promised orally to release 9,62 
Germans whom they still hold on th 
accusation that they were war crimin: 
in World War II. The West German gov 
ment estimated that at least 50,000 | 
mans were still held captive in Russia 


Immediately after the visit of the We 
Germans, Soviet Russia entertained E [ 
German officials and granted “complete 
sovereignty” to that Communist puppe 
state. This emphasized Russia’s view that. 
Germany would continue to be divided 
into two stgtes indefinitely. ; 


VACCINE te 


one of mankind’s dread scourges was 
the way out. 
A few hours after the Michigan rep 


the National Foundation for Infantile 
ralysis set into motion its plans for 
lating without charge some 9 million 
children in the second and third grado 

On April 27, the Federal governm 
banned all vaccine made by the 
Laboratories in Berkeley, Calif., a 
children inoculated with Salk ant 
vaccine had developed the disease. On 
6, the government halted distribt 


a 
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study of its safety. By that time, 44 cases 
of polio had occurred among the 4 million 
children who received first inoculations 
of the Salk vaccine. 


The Public Health Service assigned a 
team of scientists to try to find out what 
had gone wrong. On Aug. 25, the Public 
Health Service reported that live polio 
virus was present in 6 lots of the Cutter 
vaccine. The Public Health Service blamed 
“fundamental weaknesses’ in its own 
safety testing procedures. These testing 
methods were replaced by new procedures 
which were said to provide “adequate safe- 
guards.” 


The government approved and released 
batches of vaccine slowly during the sum- 


mer. By Oct. 1, enough vaccine was avail- 
able to give second inoculations to three- 
fourths of the 16,903,000 children in the 
5-to-9 age group. The mass immunization 
programs that had been suspended of 
curtailed during the summer were now 
resumed with the reopening of schools. 
The plan called for a third and final shot 
7 months after the second, 

On Oct. 1, Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare (succeed- 
ing Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, who resigned) 
announced that the incidence of polio 
among 7 million children thus far vacci- 
nated—-most of them with only one shot— 
was running 25%. to 50% below the rate 
of nonvaccinated children in the same 


age group. 


MOROCCO 


Wo OF FRANCE’S possessions in North 

Africa are protectorates: Tunisia and 
Morocco. The third, Algeria, is considered 
under the French Constitution an integral 
part of France with representation in the 
National Assembly. 

On July 31, 1954, Premier Mendés-France 
proclaimed internal autonomy for Tunisia. 
Thereafter, native unrest grew in Morocco 
and Algeria and expressed itself in terrorist 
raids by the native nationalists. In Aug. 
1955, an estimated 1,000 lives were lost in 
Morocco in clashes involving the natives 
and French troops and police. 

Premier Edgar Faure strove for a com- 
promise with the Moroccan nationalists. 
The first step was to remove from the 
throne the pro-French Sultan, Sidi Mo- 
hammed ben Moulay Arafa, who was 
highly unpopular with the nationalists. 
This was accomplished on Oct. 1, 1955. The 
Sultan went into retirement in Tangier. 
The next step contemplated by Faure was 
the formation of a Regency Council of 4, 


' including a representative of the native 


at A 


nationalists. The plan was for this council 
to set up a widely representative native 
government acceptable to the moderate na- 
tionalists. Then France would grant home- 
rule powers to the new Moroccan govern- 
ment comparable to those granted to 
Tunisia. 

Carrying out the plan was exceedingly 
difficult because Premier Faure was caught 
between two fires. He believed in placating 
the native nationalists. But the French 
who lived in Morocco believed in sup- 
pressing the nationalists by force. This | 
view was upheld by Rightists in the French 
National Assembly, including several mem- 
bers of Faure’s Cabinet. Thus Faure risked 
further riots and bloodshed in Morocco if 
he didn’t placate the nationalists, and 
risked the overthrow of his government if 
he did. : 

The native unrest in Algeria had such 
world-wide repercussions that it is dealt 
with in the article on the Tenth General 
Assembly of the United Nations on page 
21. 


FAR EAST 


HERE WERE 4 issues that created tension 

between the U. S. and Communist 
China in 1955: (1) Formosa, (2) Indo- 
China, (3) Application by Red China for 
U. N. membership and (4) Release of 
Americans held captive in China. 

1. FORMOSA: In Dec. 1954, the U. S. had 
signed a mutual security treaty with Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek’s government on 
Formosa, which we still recognized as the 
government of China. The Senate rati- 
fied the treaty on Feb. 9, 1955. Chiang’s 
goal was to attack the mainland of China 
and conquer the Communists. The treaty, 
however, put a restraint upon him. It 
said that “use of force will be a matter 
of joint agreement.” 


Communist China asserted that it would 
seize Formosa, which it claimed as part 
of China. In Jan. 1955, Red China stormed 
and seized the island of Yikiangshan in 
the East China Sea north of Formosa. The — 
Nationalist Chinese then withdrew, on 
United States advice, from the nearby © 
Tachen Islands, which guarded the ema 
ern sea approach to Formosa. 


On Jan. 28, Congress granted President 
Eisenhower the authority to take “such 
measures as he judges to be required or 
appropriate in assuring the defense of. 
Formosa and the Pescadores.”? The Pesca- 
dores lie some 30 miles off the coast of | 
Formosa in the Strait of Formosa, which > 
is approximately 100 miles wide and which 

2 
‘I 


g Kai-shek’s island. 


sition then was focused on two 
ger ps of small islands only a few miles 
off. the mainland coast which were held 
by the Nationalists and strongly garrisoned. 
They were the Quemoys, just outside the 
port of Amoy, and the Matsus, just out- 
side Foochow. Both were in artillery range 
the mainland and were subject to spor- 
ic bombardment by the Communists. 
Jebate as to whether the U. S. should 
uld not help the Nationalists defend 
moy and Matsu in the event of Com- 
unist assault flared across the nation. 
President Eisenhower refrained from say- 
ing what his intentions were. 


On Jan. 31, the U. N. Security Council 
ted Red China to send a representa- 
to discuss the danger of war over 
mosa and the possibility of a cease- 
e. Premier Chou En-lai refused to do 
His position was that Formosa was 
inalienable part of China’s territory.” 


nmsion over Quemoy and Matsu still 
high when an unprecedented inter- 
tional conference opened in Bandung, 
donesia, on April 18. Top government 
icials from 29 Asian and African nations, 
sluding Red China and Communist North 
iét-Nam, assembled. Instead of winning 
he nonwhite peoples to his side at Ban- 
2, Premier Chou En-lai found himself 
ler pressure from neutralist nations 
ich as India, Burma and Indonesia to 


ep ‘the peace. 


thereafter the shooting died down in the 
‘mosa Strait and a sort of unofficial 
se prevailed. 


INDO-CHINA: The Geneva truce of 
21, 1954, split the Indo-Chinese state 
iét-Nam into 2 parts—Communist- 
ed North Viét-Nam and free South 
am. The truce terms stipulated that 
election be held throughout the 
- in the spring of 1956 to unite the 
2 parts, and that negotiations to arrange 
election be held by the two govern- 
in the spring of 1955. Premier Diem 
h Viét-Nam refused to enter into 
tions. He feared that the Commu- 
rould contrive to win a country- 
tion. 


nth Viet-Nam Spupled with the build-up 


ed military strength there, had spurred 
ommunist nations in that area to 
| Sept. 1954, a Southeast Asia col- 


theast Asia Treaty Organization), after 
manner of NATO. Members were Pak- 
n, Thail: d, the Philippines, Australia, 

ealand, the JU. S., Great Britain and 
% 


a ° immediate negotiations followed, but, 


On Feb. 23, 1955, the first organizing 
conference of SEATO opened in Bangkok, 
Thailand, which was chosen as the perma- 
nent headquarters. Thailand and the ~ 
Philippines urged that SEATO acquire its 
own armed forces like NATO, The U. S. 
declined, asserting that mobile American 
forces in various parts of the Far East 
provided more adequate defense. Secre- — 
tary Dulles said we had 400 naval vessels 
in the Far East and 650,000 men under 
arms and 30 squadrons of jet planes. 


3. UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP: At — 
the insistence of the U. S., China continued 
to be represented in the U. N. by President — 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government 
on Formosa. This was a sore point with 
Communist China, which repeatedly de- — 
manded admission. The most recent rejec- 
tion of Red China’s bid came on Sept. 20, — 
1955, at the opening of the U. N. General — 
Assembly session. In addition to the Soviet ~ 
bloc of nations, the following supported — 
China’s bid: India, Burma, Indonesia, Nor- — 
way, Denmark, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 
The U. S. resolution to postpone consider- — 
ation of the matter won by 42 to 12, with , 
6 abstentions. 


4. RELEASE OF AMERICAN CAPTIVE 
On Dec. 30, 1954, Dag Hammarskjéld, — 
Secretary-General of the U. N., took off 
for Peking in an effort to persuade Com- 
munist China to release 15 American flyers — 
held captive since the Korean war. Eleven 
of them had been sentenced to prison as — 
spies. The only immediate Taek of his 


flyers’ relatives in the U. S. visit the men 
in China. No relatives did, because the 
State Department frowned on it. 

As tension eased in the spring, Cr 
released on May 31, 1955, the 4 flyers 1 
had not been sentenced to prison. — 


On Aug. 1, 1955, an ambassadorial ¢ 
ference between Red China and the U 
opened in Geneva, Switzerland. The i 


by Wang Ping-nan, Ambassador to Po 
On the opening day China announced t: 
it would free the remaining 11 Am<¢ 
flyers in captivity. They reached 
Kong on Aug. 4. 


The topic of the conference th 
came the repatriation of American ei 
held by Red China. The second - : 
topic was listed as facilitating — 
discussions and settlements of Z 
other practical matters now at snes 
tween both sides.” ; reyd 


eva reached "agreement on free! 
American civilians held in Red Chi 
U. S. reaffirmed its willingness to let 
Chinese in this country return hase 
he wished. Fj 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMY IN 1955 


HERE WAS no doubt that the impres- 

sive recovery of the American economy 
from the recession of 1954 was headline 
news during 1955. Beginning in the spring, 
the economic engine took on more power, 
and by the fall a boom was in progress that 
was at record high levels. The gross na- 
tional product—the nation’s total output 
of goods and services—was estimated at 
$392 billion, and was at least $32 billion 
above 1954. Manufacturing production, 
with 1947-49 as 100, stood at 142 in 1955, 
as compared with 127 in 1954 and 113 in 
1950; major household durables turned out 
were 45% above the low of 1954. New capi- 
tal spending in plant and equipment was 
expected to reach $30 billion for the year; 
personal disposable income—leading to 
more consumer spending—was at least 
30% higher than in 1950 and 6% higher 
than in 1954. Consumer spending was at 
an annual rate of $256 billion for 1955. 


Unemployment was very low—in the 
neighborhood of 2.2 million, with an em- 
ployed force of 65 million. Home construc- 
tion and automobile production—those im- 
portant indicators of business prosperity— 
were turning in impressive performances. 
The number of new homes started in 1955 
would be about 1.3 million. It was expected 
that 1955 would see 8 million new passen- 
ger cars manufactured; of these, 7.4 mil- 
lion would be sold—nearly 2 million more 
than in 1954, Inventories were once again 
at manageable proportions. 


The hand of government was evident in 
all this, but it was only lightly felt. Gov- 
ernment used now inflationary now de- 
flationary devices in an effort to encourage 
the boom’s expansion but at the same time 
to prevent it from getting out of hand. It 
raised the money rate, put some checks on 
home mortgage credit, and fixed higher 
margin requirements for stock purchases. 
These were deflationary measures. It in- 
creased defense expenditures—to $34.5 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1956—and allowed fast 
write-offs for tax purposes in some indus- 
tries (freight-car and commercial-plane 
purchases and oil production, among 


_ others). These were inflationary devices. 


One of their consequences was an antici- 
pated deficit of $2.2 billion in the Federal 
budget, despite Administration savings. 
An economy moying at such high speeds 
must show instabilities. The ups and downs 
of the stock market will affect business 


_ confidence; so will the continued expan- 


- sion of installment credit, the decline in 


farmer income, and rises in wages above 
productivity rates. Efforts to introduce 
rigidities—mergers, sticky wholesale prices, 
and high fixed costs—will cause concern. 

Despite the boom, such factors were at 


work in 1955. At the end of September, 
the stock market dropped sharply on the 
news of President EHisenhower’s illness and 
the commonly accepted assumption that 
he would not run in 1956. For business in- 
sisted upon believing that only Republican- 
party fiscal and monetary policies would be 
favorable to it. Consumer credit—inflation- 
ary in nature—stood at about $33 billion 
in 1955, of which installment credit repre- 
sented $25 billion. This latter was 28% 
greater in the first 7 months of 1955 than 
in the same period of 1954. 

Agriculture was definitely faring poorly. 
The decline in net farm income, which had 
set in in 1951, was continuing, and in 1955 
was 30% off the earlier year. At the same 
time, with the drop in farm prices (while 
farm costs were going up), the farmer’s 
share of the food dollar was dwindling. In 
1946, the farmer’s share of the retail food 
dollar was 52% and marketing costs took 
48%; in 1955, his share was 40% and mar- 
keting costs were 60%. Government pur- 
chases of farm surpluses brought no relief, 
despite the large losses taken by govern- 
ment through such operations. For fiscal 
1955, the loss on price-support operations 
came to $800 million, as compared with the 
realized losses of $1 billion for the 18 years 
1936-53. Farmers were going to press for a 
return to the mandatory 90% of parity- 
price supports (the Administration in- 
stalled flexible supports in 1953) and other 
forms of direct cash relief. All this would 
help improve farmer purchasing power— 
and introduce inflationary pressures. 


Labor did well during 1955. Wage settle- 
ments were generous during the year, and 


there was no marked increase in the num- — 


ber and duration of strikes. The most 
important strike was in steel in July. Or- 


ganized labor was beginning to talk of” 


a “guaranteed annual wage” as its out- 
standing demand upon the economy. It 


moved a step in this direction with the 


agreement signed with the Ford Motor 


Company in June (a modified form of this 


was also written with General Motors), 


under which the company consented to 


supplement state unemployment insurance 


benefits for laid-off workers. Total maxi- © 
mum benefits received were to be 65% ~ 


of the average take-home pay for a total 


period of 26 weeks in any one year. 


This was a gain for labor. On the other 
side of the ledger, labor pointed to a rise _ 


in wholesale prices (to offset better wages), ~ 


bad unemployment situations in many lo- 


cal areas and uneven distribution of con- e. 
sumer income. With the projected merger _ 


of the AFL and CIO during the year (under 
the name AFL-CIO), and therefore the — 


lessening of jurisdictional disputes and — 
“ 


8, 


a 


press for the “guaranteed annual wage,” 
higher real income and a shorter work- 


FFAHE TENTH United Nations General As- 
4: sembly opened in New York on Sept. 
20, 1955. Eleven days later, France walked 
out of the session and called home its 
delegation. 

_ The Asian-African bloc of nations in the 
U. N. demanded that the Assembly discuss 
the native unrest in Algeria, which under 
the French Constitution is an integral part 
f France—not a protectorate. The Steer- 
; ng Committee voted to recommend that 
is item not be included in the agenda. 
Sept. 30, the Assembly overruled its 
ering Committee, which it rarely does, 
d voted to put Algeria on the agenda. 
France asserted that this was a violation 
the U. N. Charter, which forbids inter- 
ference in any country’s internal affairs. 
The Asian-African nations asserted that 
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U. N. TENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


All these were pressures and led to un- 
certainties. There was no doubt, however, 
that 1955 was a banner year for the Ameri- 
can businessman, worker and consumer. 


the guerrilla fighting constantly going on 
against native nationalists in Algeria was 
a threat to world peace, and that the idea 
of Algeria’s being part of the French 
homeland was a “judicial fiction.” ; j 

The Assembly vote to put Algeria on its” 
agenda was 28 to 27, with 5 abstentions. | 
In addition to the Asian-African bloc, the — 
Soviet bloc and 5 Latin-American nations 
voted for debate. The U. S. and all the 
NATO countries except Greece and Iceland 4 
(the latter abstaining) voted against. 

The French Cabinet decided on Oct. 2 ~ 
that France no longer would be repre- ud 
sented in the General Assembly, at least 
for this session. However, France would 
continue to be represented in the Security 4 
Council and in the Disarmament Comm. - 


COMMUNIST ARMS | 
THREATEN ISRAEL 


FTER THE Bic Four heads of state con- 
ferred in Geneva in July 1955, t 
world spoke of the “Spirit of Geneva,” — 
meaning a new amiability between Russia — 
and the West. Two months later, in Sep- 
tember, a new and ominous maneuver by ~ 
the Soviet Union was disclosed: cou A, 


substantial quantities to Egypt. ‘ 

Egypt and Israel still were technical 
at- war, although an uneasy truce h 
existed since 1949. In 1950, the U.S., Great _ 
Britain and France had jointly proclaimed Wy 
their desire to see the status quo mai 
tained in Palestine, with no aggression 
the part of either Israel or the surround- — 
ing Arab nations. The Western Big Three 
agreed to limit the sale of arms to Israel — 
and the Arab states so that a bal: 
would be preserved. ; 

The 1955 sale of arms to Egypt—o f 
sibly made by Czechoslovakia—threatened ~ 
to strengthen Egypt to the point where it — 
could attack Israel. In the Israeli p 
ment, voices were raised in favor of © 
ventive war; that is, an attack by Israel c 
Egypt before it gained supremacy. = 

The West was concerned lest an Israéli- 
Egyptian war might set off World War 
When the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
ference met in Geneva on Oct. 27, 
both the U. S. and Great Britain 
strong representations to Russia to t! 
fect that the sale of arms to Egypt 
contrary to the “Spirit of Geneva.” 

Unofficial reports in the West at 
time indicated that Egypt was receivi 
200 Soviet jet fighter planes, 100 Russie 
tanks, several submarines and a quan: 
of artillery. 


TALK ABOUT WEATHER 


by 
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Superintendent of Weather Services, AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
President of the American Meteorological Society 
Formerly Chief of the Weather Service, U. S. Army Air Corps 


We wish to express our thanks to AMERICAN AIRLINES for making Mr. Mere- 
wether available. Without their cooperation this section would not have been 


possible. 


We think that the Congresses of all Administrations, present and past, deserve 
strong criticism for appropriating so little for the Weather Bureau and other 
agencies dealing with problems of weather. Weather has become a terrifying — 
thing—not just something to talk about. Approximate cost of weather services 
per capita in our country is 18 cents a year, compared with 50 cents for Canada 
and 47 cents for Russia, Let us correct this outrageous economy and at least try 


to give our people more protection. 


DAN GOLENPAUL, Editor 


THE WEATHER OF 1955 


HE YEAR 1955 was one of violent 

weather. It started off innocuously 
enough with a relatively mild winter. Al- 
though the southern half of the country 
was cool and disagreeable, the northern 
half experienced a mild and open winter, 
except in the ski resort areas of New 
England. On the other hand, Florida re- 
sorts, and those in the Southwest too, 
experienced a long spell of cold and windy 
weather during January. 

Spring weather, with record heat in the 
South, was a harbinger of the hot sum- 
mer ahead. Early in March, the South ex- 
_ perienced a heat wave that continued for 
3 full weeks, almost. without a . break. 
Jackson, Miss., set a record of 82° on Mar. 
2., and Savannah, Ga., recorded 90° on the 
16th. While all this was going on down 
South, very cold air was pouring out of 
Canada into the northern tier of states; 
and Helena, Mont., recorded 30° below 
zero on the 25th for the coldest March 
reading there in 75 years. 


With such contrasts as this in air masses 
setting the stage for violent storms and 
tornadoes, a squall line moved through 
the area from Toledo to New York: City 
in the spring, doing over a million dollars’ 
_ worth of damage in each of the states— 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


A far more serious tornado situation 
developed on the evening of May 25 in 
the area over north-central Oklahoma. By 
midnight at least 15 tornadoes had gone 
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on a rampage over a 200-square-mile area, 
killing over 100 people, hospitalizing 300, 
wiping communities completely out of 
existence and causing damage in the mil- 
lions of dollars. This was a classic tornado 
situation that met all the atmospheric 
requirements of the meteorologists—a 
warm, muggy air mass below; very dry air 
in a jetlike flow aloft; cold air to the 
north.* The conditions were recognized 
and the warnings issued. Shortly after 
9:00 p.m., the first major tornado struck 
hear Tonkawa, Okla., 80 miles north of 
Oklahoma City. Blackwell was partly de- 
stroyed and 20 persons killed. A whole 
family of tornadoes was now in progress, — 
forming, dying, and reforming, hop-skip- 
ping and jumping across the countryside © 
as they roared up tornado alley on into 
the night, maiming, killing and destroy- 
ing. Bramen was spared; Oxford was by-~ 
passed; but just before midnight, the full © 
fury of the tornado swooped down upon 
the little community of Udall and its 600 
sleeping inhabitants, and erased it from 
the face of the earth. Every home, public © 
building and place of business was demol- 
ished or damaged beyond repair. In the 
twinkling of an eye, 80 lives were snuffed — 
out, and over 200 were seriously injured; 
The 3 weeks of wunseasonably warm Lh 
weather in the South had advanced the 
growing season almost a month. Fruit 
trees were in full bloom and early crops — 
well above the ground. But Nature has ah 
* For explanation see page 24. cat 
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air came pouring oun of Canada to set the 
_ stage for the severest March freeze in 60 

years. By the 26th, temperatures had 
_ dropped below zero as far south as Omaha; 
at Shreveport, La., the mercury plunged 
from 79° on the afternoon of the 25th to 
eezing by 1:30 a.m. the following morn- 
ig; at Jacksonville, Fla., it dropped from 
2 © on the afternoon of the 26th to 1° 
above freezing early the next morning. All 
ons the Gulf Coast from northeast Texas 
to northwest Florida, temperatures dropped 
_ below freezing; Mobile, Ala., recorded 26°, 
new low this late in the season. This was 
e€ most destructive freeze in the South- 
east since 1894. In Georgia alone, the crop 
_ losses reached $50 million. The peach crop 
_ was almost a total loss and all other fruits 
were badly damaged. The tung nut crop 
and pecans were 100% destroyed, and ten- 
der vegetables suffered severely. 


-. Meanwhile drought in the Southwest 
caused severe and frequent dust storms. 
ome of these storms carried dust to 
eights of over 20,000 feet as the great 
rown pall moved eastward into the lower 
fississippi Valley area. By the middle of 
fay, some rains had come to the Dust 
owl to ease the situation slightly, and the 
rought in the Southeast was definitely 
roken; Mobile, Ala., reported a 13.36-inch 
infall in 6 hours. In the Dust Bowl, 
h owever, rainfall was less than 50% of 
normal. In southwestern Colorado, only 
hes had fallen since Aug. 1954. (This 
g continued drought has been one of 
major meteorological catastrophies of 
mid- century.) But this bleak outlook, 
situation that had been worsening since 
was changed almost miraculously 
he better by frequent rains during 
latter part of May and June. 


The summer of 1955 was one not soon to 
> forgotten. Heat records went by the 
ards all over the country. New York City 
ad the hottest, muggiest, most miserable 
immer on record. Chicago established a 
record of 45 days of 90° or higher tem- 
res. A heat wave at the end of August 
id the beginning of September drove 
smperatures in Los Angeles to a new high 
10°, causing a steep increase in the 
rate. 


nal pester: the ones most likely 
membered will be the hurricanes* 


54, the attacks of these Furies 


PuAry 


1,200 miles east of Puerto Rico. Moving 


burg, Pa., the storm swerved to the north- — 


slowly westward it recurved to the north- 
west 100 miles north of Puerto Rico and ~ 
approached the coast of North Carolina, E: 
moving straight north during the night of — 
Aug. 11. The center passed inland near 4 
Morehead City and Beaufort after mid- — 
night causing great destruction and flood- 

ing everywhere in its path. During the 12th, 

the storm continued its northward move- 5 
ment up Chesapeake Bay, where it sank ~ 
the pleasure schooner Levin J. Marvel, ’ 
taking a toll of 14 lives. South of Harris- 


west and passed out over Erie, Pennsylva- — 
nia, and Lake Erie into Canada. Connie was — 
a very destructive storm, killing 49 and 
causing $10,000,000 worth of property dam-_ 
age in North Carolina alone. It brought | 

an end to the drought which had been : 
plaguing the northeastern part of — the - 
country. In New York City, 12.35 inches of ‘ 
rain fell. a4 


No sooner had Connie passed away than ; 
Diane reared her ugly head. ‘Following | 


to enter the U. S. via North Carolla 
Moving in over Cape Fear and Wilmington . 
on Aug. 17, she also took a northerly path, 


diminished speed and intensity, she Ww. om 
more or less ignored for a while, but s , 
packed a hidden wallop that quickly 1 o] 
the Northeast in terror. Turning sharp 
eastward from a point over western Mary 
land on the 18th, the center passed o 
shore just south of Long Island, thou 


But, sucking in vast quantities of moistur 
laden air from over the Atlantic, she 


chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Isl 
The worst floods in history ensued in so 
areas. pony 200 persons died as a re 


1,000 homes were destroyed and over oF 8.003 
suffered major damage. > yh 


most dangerous storm in years, Ca: 
her predecessors Connie and Diane 
selected North Carolina as the Sateyey 


head City and | Beaufort wise Ww. 
to 120 miles per hour on Sept. 4 
storm lost much of its fury after pass 
inland, recurved to the east, south 
Norfolk, and passed out to sea, later 
batter Newfoundland. 


No story of 1955 hurricanes sho 
without drawing attention to th 
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souls on the Gulf of Mexico. Today it lies 
in ruins after an unmerciful battering by 
3 hurricanes in quick succession—Gladys 
on Sept. 5, Hilda on Sept. 19 and Janet on 
Sept. 29. Torrential rains caused the Pan- 
uco River to overflow, flooding the greater 
part of the city. The death toll is estimated 
at several hundred, with the damage in the 
hundreds of millions. Other Mexican cities 
and towns in the area were severely dam- 
aged also. 

The people of southern New England 
and adjacent New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania had no sooner staggered to 
their feet out of the floods of Diane than 
nature dealt them another overwhelming 


Information Please Almanac 


blow. This time it was no hurricane, but 


an “extra-tropical cyclone”* that developed ~ 


off Cape Hatteras on Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 13. Moving slowly northward and in- 
creasing in intensity, it brought high 
winds and heavy rains into the area for 
3 successive days. By week end, all the 
streams and rivers were again on the 
rampage. Floods were seemingly every- 
where. Rail and automobile service between 
New York and Boston were cut off, many 
cities and towns were without power, 
thousands were again made homeless, dam- 
age ran over a hundred million, and 48 
people lost their lives. 


* See “Definitions,” below. 


SEVERE STORMS 


VERY YEAR, severe storms take their 

toll of lives and property somewhere 
in the U. S. Of all the storms in nature, 
the tornado and the hurricane stand out 
above all the rest in their might and their 
destructiveness. Both release enormous 
quantities of energy in the atmosphere, 
enough to make atomic and hydrogen 
bombs seem puny by comparison. But, 
except for this similarity, they are vastly 
different from each other. 


TORNADOES* 


The tornado is the most powerful of 
all, the most spectacular, violent and de- 
structive. It is born on land, is so small 
that it can be seen in its entirety by a 
Single observer, and lives for only a few 
hours at most, roaring across country at 
30 to 40 miles per hour, with the sound 
of a gigantic freight train, only to die ina 
moment—as suddenly as it was born. Winds 
of 500 miles an hour sometimes occur, as 
evidenced by the remarkable effects, such 
as driving a straw deep into a two-by-four. 
No actual wind records, of course, are 


' available, since nothing but destruction 


is left in the paths of these twisters— 
paths which average about 400 yards in 
width and 10 to 15 miles in length. 


Although they have occurred in every 
state in the Union, they are mainly Mid- 


western storms, two-thirds of which occur 


in the spring and early summer, March 
through June. Oklahoma, Kansas and 


F Iowa are the most vulnerable states, and 
- “eyclone cellars’”} there are not at all un- 


common. 


What causes these terrible storms? Bas- 
ically the same sort of unstable condi- 


tions in the atmosphere as those that 


cause thunderstorms,} only the instability 


must be even greater. Consequently, tor- 


_ standing Damage,’’ see page 26. 
- eyclones in some parts of the country. 


* Wor table “Groups of Tornadoes that Caused Out- 
t+ Tornadoes are called 
1 {¢ Por explana- 
_ ton, see page 35. 


nadoes occur only where thunderstorms 
have already begun.popping off. Tornadoes 
are, in fact, parasites of thunderstorms. 
The instability necessary to set off the 
storm is brought about by the meeting 
of dry cold air and warm moist air masses. 
If the contrast between these two air 
masses is average, ordinary thunderstorms 
develop; if the contrast is sufficiently 
large, severe thunderstorms with strong 
gusty surface winds and hail occur. Only 
when the contrast is exceptionally marked 
will the tornadoes also occur. In such 
cases, very hot humid air moving in from 
off the Gulf of Mexico is overrun by cold 
dry air aloft, resulting in complete over- 
turning of a considerable depth of the 
lower layers of the atmosphere. 

Since tornadoes are so frightfully de- 
structive, few persons indeed have looked 
up into the interior of a tornado vortex 


Definitions 


Cyclone: A circular or nearly circular area 


of low atmospheric pressure around 
which the winds blow counterclockwise 
in the Northern Hemisphere, clockwise 
in the Southern. 


Tropical cyclone: A cyclonic storm of great 
intensity, that originates in the tropics 


over the oceans, moving westward, and 


sometimes recurving northward in the 
Northern Hemisphere and southward in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 


Extra-tropical cyclone: A cyclonic storm of 


middle and higher latitudes, character- — 


ized by an extensive low-pressure erea. 
Hurricane: A tropical cyclone originating 


in the Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean Sea or — 


tropical areas of the North Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Tornado: A rotary storm, one of the most 
violent types of storms known, of small — 
diameter, which travels across the coun-— 


try and leaves great devastation along 
a@ narrow path. 
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to tell the tale. But late in the 
of Easter Sunday in March 1913, 
ton Taber, Editor of the Topeka (Kans.) 
ily Capital, had that privilege and he 
ates his experience in the following 
rds: “The tornado formed where a group 
fF students, including myself, were en- 
ing a picnic just east of Lincoln, Ne- 
aska, and whirled furiously over our 
ads. We looked up into what appeared 
be an enormous hollow cylinder, bright 
ide with lightning flashes, but black 
blackest night all around. The noise 
was like ten million bees, plus a roar that 
beggars description.”* 


Fifteen years later, another Kansan, Mr. 
11 Keller, had this story to tell: 


‘On the afternoon of June 22, 1928, 
tween three and four o’clock, I noticed 
-umbrella-shaped cloud in the west and 
outhwest and from its appearance sus- 
ed there was a tornado in it. The air 
that peculiar oppressiveness which 
arly always precedes the coming of a 
) nado. y) 


p Tec Hanging from the greenish black 
“base of the cloud were three tornadoes. 
One was perilously near and apparently 
headed directly for my place . . . The sur- 
ding country is level and there was 
ing to obscure the sight. 


ere was little or no rain falling from 
oud. Two of the tornadoes were some 
ce away and looked like great ropes 
ling from the parent cloud, but the 
e hearest was shaped more like a funnel, 
ragged clouds surrounding it. It 
red larger than the others and oc- 
the central position, with great 
s clouds over it. 


directly overhead. Everything was still 
Jeath. There was a strong, gassy odor, 
seemed as though I could not 
‘There was a screaming, hissing 
ming directly from the end of 
1el. I looked up, and to my aston- 
, I saw right into the heart of the 
. There was a circular opening in 
er of the funnel, about fifty to 
dred feet in diameter and ex- 
straight upward for a distance 


ole was brilliantly lighted with 
int flashes of lightning, which zig- 
‘side to side. Had it not been 
htning, I could not have seen 
ig, or any distance into it. 


+ See table pae 26. 


d from Tornudoes of the United States, by 8. D. Vlora, Copyright 1954, by University of OKlah 
ssion. 
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“Around the rim of the great vortex 
small tornadoes were constantly forming | 
and breaking away. These looked like tails _ 
as they writhed their way around the — 
funnel. It was these that made the hissing 
sound. I noticed the rotation of the great — 
whirl was anticlockwise, but some of the | 
small twisters rotated clockwise. The open= — 
ing was entirely hollow, except for some- — 
thing I could not exactly make out but 
suppose it was a detached wind cloud. 
This thing kept moving up and down. ~— 
The tornado was not traveling at a great — 
speed. I had plenty of time to get a good ~ 
view of the whole thing, inside and out.”* 


Continuous lightning is a feature of 
these storms. When conditions are right, — 
whole families of tornadoes appear fairly 2 
close together, roaring usually from south- — 
west to northeast, hop-skipping and jump- @ 
ing across the landscape like gigantic — 
elephant trunks of utter devastation, hit- — 
ting here, lifting off the ground and missing ~ 
there, only to come back to earth again 
a short distance on to wantonly smas 
and kill again. 5 


Since our population has increased an 
spread out, a year seldom goes by withou 
loss of life and property caused by these 
storms.j From a monetary and national 
defense point of view, the potential hazar 
to costly airplanes, hangars and equipmen 
is brought into sharp focus by the calam: 
ties that struck Will Rogers Field a 
Tinker Field, near Oklahoma City, in 194 
On March 20, a tornado swept across bo 
airports, doing $1014-million damage t 
airplanes and buildings. Five days later, — 
another tornado struck Tinker Field, still 
staggering under the previous punch, and — 
piled up $6 million more damage. = 


Until then, no one had ever serious 
attempted to investigate, study and 


tants, and told them to get to w 
these storms, find out what makes 1 
tick, and forecast their occurrence 
they’d not get caught like that ag 
remarkable job with little financia 
lay has been done, and forecasting 
nadoes is now a routine job. The U. 
Weather Bureau also has now set up a — 
unit in Kansas City for forecasting severe — 
weather. Jae 

Snowden D. Flora of the U. S. Wea 
Bureau, in his excellent book, Tor 
of the United States, tells some st 
the freakish effects of these storm: 1S 
by the extremely high winds and explosiv 
effect of the sudden reduction in press 
as the vortex passes over. Straws and gr: 


oma 


gues Data for 1884-1953, except Sept. 1 
Rie 


roars of Toriidoce That Caveed Retr Damage Bee 


, 1952, reprinted trom Tornadoes of the Untted States 
8. D. Flora. Copyright 1954, by University of Oklahoma Press. Used by permission, 


Tornadoes| Property : 
Date in group | Deaths losses States in which storms occurred 
1884, Fete 19 Mee oi 60 800 = Mississippi, Alabama, North and South Carolina, Tennes 
Kentucky, Indiana 
1917 May VARIA an an x 249 $ 5,555,000 Illinois, Indiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alab; 
j Mississippi 
6 220 3,525,000 | Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee 
22 115 4,372,300 | Oklahoma, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Nort : 
South Carolina, Virginia P 
1924, June HESS oka 4 96 13,050,000 | Ohio and Pennsylvania ; 
1925, Mar. Lo eno: 8 792 17,872,000 | Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
1927, May 8-9........ 36 227 7,877,000 | Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana, Michigan s 
CRY) Eh a4 eee eae 27 321 5,514,000 | Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee 
a 986, Apr. 5-6........ 22 498 21,800,000 | Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina x 
Oa ine 29. ce). << 4 153 5,160,000 | Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland Y 
947, Apr. 9-10....... 8 167 10,030,750 | Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
952, Mar. 21-22..... 31 343 15,327,100 | Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentuc 
EPS) ERA B nS 38 B-36’s Texas (Fort Worth) 
953, June Wea mbOne 12 234 93,230,840 | Michigan, Ohio, and New England states. 
Y 1954, Mar. 13........ 4 8 9,000,000 | Georgia. Heavy damage at Lawson Air Base and Ft. Be ng. 
% a4 Marelairs. e's: 5 0 920,000 | Indiana, Ohio = 
102 11,747,500 | Oklahoma and Kansas. Completely destroyed Udall, Ki 


often found driven 


ae ‘Bashful Bessie. 

eae HURRICANES* 

the other end of the scale of storms 
t urricane. The name hurricane 

ates the Carib Indian word huracan, 
ich means “big wind.” Surface winds 

ni . tro ical storm must attain a mini- 


the North Atlantic Ocean, Carib- 
ea and Gulf of Mexico, when their 
neg are warmer than 


da “Coast until recurvature to the 


4 et ige 


lades driven deep into weathered wood 
and tree bark are common sights. Timbers 
into buildings, 
3; animals and even iron plates on a 


le “Devastating North Atlantic Hurricanes,” see page 28. M: 
ve entered the U, 8, between Brownsville, Tex. And Main Bae on OS eee he show 


part of Blackwell, Okla. 


north takes place. The movement might 
be likened to swirling eddies in a brook 4 
that are carried, still swirling, 
stream in the main current. 


Pacific Ocean adjacent to Mexic 

Central America are also called ae 
but in other parts of the Pacific the 
known as typhoons. And in the 


of the most terrible storms that 
curred was a typhoon that struck t 
of Indo-China at Haifong in 1881 
the lives of over 300,000 people. T! 
such disaster in the U. S. was ie 


Hot humid air is the source of 
-in hurricanes, Since the equatorial | 
receive more heat from the sun 
carried away by the air or wat 
the summer season, these waters 


summer and early fall provide! the ‘ 
nearly ideal conditions for their et 


during August, September and — 
with September the month of 
frequency. One-third of all hurri 
cur in September. However, they 
occurred in every month of the yeu 
February, March and April. 


When water evaporates into th 
absorbs energy in the form of 
the warm moist air rises, this 
water condenses out as clou 


f _ hos 


f tropical storms. .........0 005 1 9 27 
lo. of tropical storms which reached E 
hurricane INCENSIY he ese ease 1 1 il 


ind gives up the heat energy to the sur- 
uunding air. Since the air is now warmer 
1 lighter, it continues to rise, sucking 
“more warm moist air at the surface 
continue the supply of energy and drive 
Ihe storm. Thus, the storm becomes an 
nospheric engine or pump sucking in 
arm moist air at the surface, lifting it 
and condensing out the water as rain and 
_ throwing out the dried air at the top 
“somewhere around 35,000 to 40,000 feet. 

J ist what the mechanism is that gets this 
series of events started is not known at 
present, although several theories have 
en suggested. 


Hurricanes in the equatorial regions drift 
restward with the general atmospheric 
low at about 10 to 12 miles per hour, 
while the winds circulating counterclock- 
wise around the center or calm “eye” of 
ne storm may reach velocities of 150 
iles per hour or higher. The movement 
ight be likened to a spinning top mov- 
slowly across the floor. Whether and 
m these storms will recurve to the 
orth is not easy to foretell, but when 
’ do they are caught up in the pre- 
ng flow of air from west to east in 
middle latitudes and move with it 
e north or northeast. Since the winds 
counterclockwise around the center, 
(1-blown hurricane moving northward 
p the coast will have the strongest winds 
1 its right or easterly quadrant. For here 
rward speed of movement is added 
speed of the winds around the 
sek co of the center the zone 


25 miles. 
quently, the situation for maximum 


enter to pass, not directly over the 
; put several miles to the west, and 
this event to coincide with the oc- 


aaa up the east coast teat 
t problem to the forecaster. To 
isfactory job, he must forecast 


‘degrees one way or the other in the 
ae storm pore word. from the 


July Aug. 


hurricanes have passed through or close 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ag. 9G 176 128 32 3 


15. ers) 109 53 18 dees 


whether the coastal areas are ripped “by 
the violent winds of the hurricane or 
merely experience a good nor’easter. The 
northward movement tends to increase — 
fairly rapidly once the storm arrives in ~ 
the Cape Hatteras area, and the famous ~ 
storm of 1938 attained a forward speed 
of 56 miles per hour by the time it reached ~ z 
the coast of southern New England. - 


Hurricanes through the New York City- 
New England area are nothing new, since 
the earliest was recorded in 1685. © 


It is true that in the last 18 years 


enough to affect the New York City-New 
England area, compared with only 2 


There is not at present any conclu: 
evidence that our weather patterns ha 


two decades will be meee che during | the 
next two. 


During World War II, the practi 
using girls’ names became widesp 
among Air Force and Navy meteoro! C 
It was evident that this practice in 
as well as in spoken communicatio: 
shorter, quicker and less ‘confusin, 
the older, more cumbersome lati 
longitude identification methods, 
advantages were especially import 
exchanging detailed storm infor: 
between hundreds of widely scattered 
tions, airports, coastal bases and s 
sea, especially when two or more tr 
storms occurred at the same time 
such cases, one might be moving 
westward in the Gulf of Mexico w! 
other speeded rapidly northward : 
the Atlantic Coast. Confusion. could 
occur if each were not given a ait 
ing name. 


’Ever since the war, the use of ae 


reconnaissance aircraft of the Air 
and Nave, as “hurricane hunters” to 


improving the hurricane warning s 
Another very important piece of 
equipment is now being brought 
greater use in tracking these storms, I is- 
radar—both ground and airborne. ‘In fac 


_ the powerful new ground station in 


¥ 
re =e 


- Devastating North Atlantic Hurricanes of the 20th Century 
following isa selected list of North Atlantic hurricanes based on casualties, damage and general pub 


| Bu u records, although in some cases only estim: 
Facts about each storm are taken from Weather Burea Ha unecklaxcent where rhdlortedioth, 


est. 


Areas hardest hit 


Galveston, Tex. 


La.; Miss. 
East Tex.; La. 


1915, Sept. 22-Oct. 2..| Mid-Gulf Coast 


int 
\ 


1916 
Bec, 


at Re 


‘June 29-July 10 .| Miss. to Fla.; N. C. 


: 919, Sept. 214 Fla.; La; Tex. 


Fla.; Ala. 


Southern Fla. 


Southern Fla. 


..| Southern Fla. 


Long Island, N. Y. 
) Southern New Eng. 


N. C. to New England 


Fla. to Carolinas 


Texas 


Rake ‘Fia.; Ga.; S.C. 


vind speed are available. Data given in this list pertain only to U. S. 


Land stations with 


highest wind speed 


Galveston, Tex. 
(120* mph) 


New Orleans, La. 
(68 mph) 


Galveston, Tex. 
(120 mph) 


Burrwood, La. 
(140 mph) 


Mobile, Ala. 
(107 mph) 
Sand Key, Fla. 
(84+ mph) 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
(132 mph) 


Lake Okeechobee, 
Fla. (75+ mph) 


Tampa, Fla. 
(75 mph) 


Miami, Fla. 
(75 mph) 


Blue Hills Obs., 
Mass. (186 mph) 


Savannah, Ga. 
(73 mph) 


(See Remarks) 


Cape Henry, Va. 
(134 mph) 


Dry Tortugas Is. 
(120 mph) 


Seadrift, Tex. 
(135 mph) 


Carysfort Reef Light, 


Fla. (138 mph) 


Deaths 
(U.S. 
only) 


6,000 


350 


‘Est. 
damage 


(millions) 


$ 20 


Remarks 


Damage due to both wind: 
storm wave. Galveston 
undated. 

Winds 50-75 mi. W of New 
leans, where deaths occurr 
were much stronger th: 


business _ district. 
homes demolished. 
issued well ahead 0 

Many casualties due t 
insisting on staying 
lying areas despite war 

Altapass, N. C., had 22. 
rain within 24 hrs. 

488 persons drowned at 


Most deaths were in Mia 
Said to have been one 
destructive storms of ¢ 

1,870 injured. Nearly all 
were in Lake Okeechob 
Winds estimated as 


Sustained winds ove 
Keys est. 150-200 , 
membered as ‘“‘Labo 
Storm,” one of most ¥ 
on record. 


was of small diamet 
wind covered onl 
band. . 

Unusually destructiv 
center moved as fa 
at times. 1,754 i 
age est. as high as: 

30 of deaths were du 
trous flooding inlan 
west as Tennessee. 

Winds were est. at over 
at several points a 
coast. Much of da 
cCrOpss' tage 

344 deaths at sea. Shipp 
were crowded with | 
activity. - 

About 300 were kille 
area before stot 
U. S. Evacuation of 
from threatened are: 
prevented higher to 

Several other coast 
recorded 135 mph. | 

- intense hurric 


Land stations with 


Deaths Est. 


NS : ’ (U.S. | damage a, 
Areas hardest hit highest wind speed only) | (millions) Remarks a 
hate Fla.; Mid-Gulf Coast | Hillsboro Light, Fla. . §1 110 Damage especially heavy ite 3 
; (155 mph) Gulf Coast. Onshore winds re- 
a sulted in high water. P 
Ser Florida Key West, Fla. 3 12 10 casualties in Cuba. 
: (122 mph) é 
gee Os Fla. to Carolinas Jupiter, Fla. 2 52 Center of storm crossed Lake | 
(153 mph) Okeechobee. Levees held back 
water, which rose 12 ft. (Com- 
pare casualties with 1928.) 
ere Florida Miami, Fla. 4 28 “KING’—small but violent storm. : 
(122 mph) Struck Miami, then moved up 
; Florida peninsula. 
aa tax N. C. to Maine Block Island, R. I. 60 461 “CAROL”—more damage th 
(135 mph) any other single storm on r 
ord for U.S. Water and hi 
waves flooded low-lying areas 
1,000 injuries in Long Island- 
New England area. Pai 
Sarees ¢ N. J. to Maine Blue Hill Obs., 21 43 “EDNA”—wind est. up to 13 
Mass. (101 mph) mph at Massachusetts Ba’ 

Darcie os S. C. to N. Y. (See Remarks) 95 252 “HAZEL”’—several N. C. locali- 
ties had winds of 130-150 m ‘ 
with unusually heavy wa 
damage resulting. Es' 

1,000 casualties in Hai 
“ Canada there were 78 d 
mostly due to flooding. BAe. 
tae ‘N.C. to Pa. and N. Y.| Ft. Macon, N. C. 49 20 “CONNIE”—center passed over 
(100 mph) Morehead City and Beaufort 
flooding these cities 
of rain in New York 
ee N. C. to New England] Wilmington, N. C. About | 1,500 “DIANE’—worst floods in 
(74 mph) 200 tory in Southern New E 
16 in. of rain in Hartf 
Rose North Carolina Beaufort, N. C. 7 160 “IONE”’—center pass 
(120* mph) Morehead City and 
but lost force rapidly the 
after. Recurved to se it 
Norfolk. ‘ 


pe Hatteras just as the 1955 hurri- 
6 season commenced, has proven of 


the center or calm “eye” of the 
and following its movement. 


Bee longest—around twelve days. 
rage of eight hurricanes per year 
occurred during the past 70 years. 

as increased to nine for the past 
s, and ten per year during the past 
s. In 1933, twenty-one storms oc- 


leo, Caribbean Sea or Atlantic 
On poe average, two storms lel 


Ke) est pressure ever recorded in the 
pee 35 inches at Long Key, Fla. 
ire ear the “eye” often mr less 
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miles across. Hurricanes always br: 
rential rains to some areas over wh 
pass. The record occurred at Thr: 
in Sept. 1921 when 36.5 inches of 
in a 24-hour period. 


FLOODS >, oF. 

Floods result from 3 principal 
melting snow, rain and the ocean 
lakes—or a combination of the 


rain and melting snow ‘in the spr 
Thus, it is evident that floods occ 


and do occur at any season of 
although certain regions are particul a 


subject to floods during one s 2ason; 


the Mississippi-Missourl Valley 
spring, etc. 


Floods have always occurred, in spite- of 
our efforts, since the forces of nature in- 
volved operate on such an enormous scale. 
very year floods of gigantic proportions 
_ wreak death and destruction in the far 
_ corners of the earth. In 1955, destructive 
floods occurred three times in North Caro- 
lina, twice in Northeastern U. S., twice in 
ampico, Mex., and once in Northern India 
d the Pacific areas. While such floods may 
be wholly avoidable, even with our 
esent limited knowledge much could 
be done to lessen their destructive effects. 


a Inundations from the ocean may result 
from a tidal wave, usually associated with 
_ hurricanes. The very high winds of the 
: urricane roughen the ocean surface and 
_ through friction literally drag the water 
along with them. This raises the sea level 
as the storm approaches the coast, and 
» reduced air pressure at the center of 
he hurricane may also contribute to its 
se. The tides have nothing to do with 
this ‘phenomenon, nor is it a wave in the 


it coincides with the time of high tide, 
the mastinum flooding effect occurs. Fur- 


so as to present a long sweep to the 
saching wind and water, the sea 
se to great heights in a surprisingly 
ime. Such a phenomenon is called 
al wave. In the Galveston hurricane 
0, it rose 15 feet above mean high 
“and in the 1938 hurricane, the 
waters of Narragansett Bay were some 
/ above high tide. 


anes may also cause flooding be- 
f the torrential rains they unleash, 
did in New England in 1955. If 
und has already been soaked by 
Ss rains, all the water that falls 
ain rapidly away to the streams and 
When the rain falls faster than it 
carried to the ocean by the streams, 
tflow and flood the surrounding 
ei ae floods occur when sudden 
ent i Renin cause many small 


cn 
mets 
¢ is A 
’ WEATHER we mean the day-to-day 
hanges in clouds, precipitation, tem- 
e, pressure, humidity, winds and 


fairly constant mixture of nitro- 
8% by volume), oxygen (21%) and 
Ae tee of other gases. The 


‘rain or rivers. 
. the atmosphere* of the earth 


WHAT MAKES WEATHER 


stream all at once. On ee 17, 1954, 
a flash flood drove a wall of water 90 fee 
high through a gorge 30 miles fro 
Teheran, Iran, and drowned nearly 2,00 
pilgrims. The same thing happens wher 
dam gives way, as in the great Jon vn 
Flood of 1889. 2. 


Or in larger river systems like the Mis- 
sissippi, when flooding occurs, the wate 
spreads over a vast flat area, and the cre 
of the flood moves downstream at a stea 
and predictable rate like a great swe 


No river system can contain within it: 
banks anything near the maximum p 
sible precipitation that can fall over i 
watershed area. When meteorological co 
ditions are “right,” enormous quantiti 
of rain can fall; for example, 12 inches ir 
42 minutes in Missouri; 24.7 inches in 6 
hours at Smethport, Pa.; 36.5 inches 
24 hours at Thrall;.Tex. In the Philippines 
almost 4 feet of rain fell in 24 hours in 
Baguio; and at Cherrapunji, India, over 3 
150 inches fell in 5 consecutive posh 
1841. ‘ 


Another type of destructive wave, tl 
dislocation wave, is caused by an earth 
quake or submarine landslide. It occ 
ionally reaches enormous dimensions both 
in the open sea and near the coasts. oe 
Nov. 1, 1755, the earthquake at Lisbon set 
up a gigantic wave that not only wreaket 
havoc there but traveled across the At 
lantic and reached the West Indies as 
wave 15 to 20 feet high. Similar eartl 
quake waves have brought death © 
destruction to Japan on many occasions. 
The eruption of the volcano Krakatoa i 
the East Indies in 1883 set off a wave t. 
in some areas of the East Indies reac 
the unbelievable height of over 100 
This wall of water took the lives o 
than 36,000 people and traveled 
diminishing in height, across the India 
Ocean and into the Atlantic, half w: 
around the world in 3214 hours. It is 
lieved that some ships which hav 
lost at sea without a trace may have 
victims of enormous disturbances of 
kind. ; 


extends upwards to some 600 mle 
half of the total mass of the atmo 
is concentrated in the lowest tk 
(18,000 feet). The reason for thi 
air, like any other substance, is pulles 
the force of the earth’s gravity down 
toward the surface. Thus air has 
and the pressure it exerts at th 
surface or at any other level is sim 
weight of the air from that su 
the top of the atmosphere. At sea 


i * See page 31 for diagram of atmospher oe 
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amounts to about 14.7 pounds per square 
inch, and it decreases as we go aloft. 


There are four fundamental factors 
which transform the atmosphere on our 
earth from a motionless and invisible 
gaseous envelope into a throbbing, storm- 
tossed, airy ocean. These factors are: (1) 
the presence of water vapor; (2) the heat 
energy from the sun; (3) the rotation of 
the earth upon its axis; and (4) the in- 
clination of this axis at an angle of 2314° 
to the plane in which the earth rotates 
around the sun. (See Figure 2, page 33.) 


Water Vapor 


Weather is largely the visible manifesta- 
tion in the atmosphere of moisture in its 
various forms—clouds, fog, rain, snow, 
freezing rain, sleet and hail—through the 
operation of the water cycle, which begins 
and ends in the oceans. Water is first 
evaporated into the air, assisted by the 
heat energy from the sun. Because of un- 
equal heating of the earth’s surface, the 
moisture-laden air is set in motion, carry- 
ing the moisture aloft and over the land, 
where it is condensed into clouds. These 
clouds in turn produce the snow and rain 
which fall to the earth to form the rivers 
that carry the water back to the ocean, 
where the cycle begins all over again. 


Energy from the Sun 
The earth receives light and heat from 


‘the sun in the form of “short wave” radia- 


tion. This energy passes almost unob- 
structed through the atmosphere. When it 
strikes the earth’s surface, it is immediately 
reflected back to the atmosphere in the 
form of “long wave” radiation. This is 
absorbed by the air, the layers near the 
earth’s surface soaking up most of it. 
Thus the air is in reality heated directly 
by the radiation of heat reflected from 
the earth. Consequently, the lowest layers 


are the warmest, and the temperature de- 
creases with altitude. The decrease in tem- 
perature continues to about 35,000 feet. 
This. layer of air is called the troposphere. 
Above it is another layer, some 70,000 feet 
thick, called the stratosphere, in which 
the temperature remains constant or in- 
ereases only slightly with altitude. The 
surface separating the stratosphere and 
troposphere is known as the tropopause. 
The jet stream is found just below this 
level in the troposphere. 

The jet stream was first discovered by 
American bomber pilots over Japan in 
1944. Cruising at 250 mph at about 30,000 
feet, these pilots found themselves remain- 
ing stationary over their target areas, sit- 
ting ducks for enemy anti-aircraft artil- 
lery. Unbelieving meteorologists at first” 
thought the crews had gotten lost, but 
repeated experiences convinced them that 
here was something new and different. 


Prof. Carl Rossby at the University of 
Chicago took up the first full-scale study 
of this phenomenon in 1946 and named 
it the “jet stream.” It was found to be 
a narrow core of high-speed westerly winds’ 
of 100 mph or more flowing through the 
relatively slow-moving atmosphere. The 
core of highest winds is only about 50 to 
100 miles in horizontal extent and a few 
thousand feet in depth. It extends around 
the earth in a meandering course between 
the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle. 
A similar jet stream pattern occurs in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The term jet stream has no particular 
connotation in relation to jet aircraft; 
it is mere coincidence that the highest 
speeds of the jet stream occur at the same — 
altitudes where modern jet aircraft oper-— 
ate most efficiently. Today, aircraft of any — 
type capable of flying above 20,000 feet 
can and do take advantage of the jet 
stream to speed the traveler on his way. 
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WINTER 


WINTER SUMMER * 


Figure 2 


‘This diagram represents the inclination 
of the earth’s azis to the sun’s rays when 
it is summer in the Northern Hemisphere. 


Pictograph Corp 

In this diagram, it is summer in f 

Southern Hemisphere and winter in ‘the 
Northern. 


Each hemisphere is warmer in summer than in winter because the sun’s reas 
vore nearly perpendicular and also because the days are longer. ; 


This is due in part to the great heat : 


‘his has two fundamental effects upon Capacity of water, that is, its ee for 


e weather. First, it brings alternately 
y and night, and the resultant heating 


d cooling of the atmosphere. This in : 
ser primary source ‘of moisture. Wher 


masses move out over water from ‘1 
the air rapidly assumes the temperat 
of the ocean. The interaction of ¢ 


ased winds, turbulence, thunderstorm 
ivity, etc., during the day; greater 

_ tendency for fog formation at night; and 
other phenomena. Second, it causes all 
winds to be deflected to the right in the 


, causes the progression of the sea- 
‘ ‘The sun’s rays reach the earth’s sur- 
face essentially parallel. The heat from 
Keys is more concentrated over that 


sible to ‘sleep under blankets on 
pagos Islands right on the E 
the West Coast of South Amer 
California Current, a Execs 


cisco a cool 65° at midaee in 
A northern extension, the Alask 
warms Ketchikan, Alaska, to an 
33° in midwinter. Great cities lik 
and Glasgow, at the same lati 
frozen Labrador, have average | 


rh) 


a ——— - 
tent by the Gulf Stream that average 
a temperatures in winter are only slightly 
below freezing. ~ 


me. "The effect on precipitation is equally 
important. Thus, the complete absence of 
rain along the California Coast in July 
i and August is caused by the cold ocean 
es waters which cool the air, thereby sup- 
pressing the rising air currents necessary 
to the formation of rain. Similarly, in 
aiie and Peru, the coastal regions are 
nostly deserts as a result of the Peru 
Current. .On the other hand, the influence 
of the warm Gulf Stream causes the large 
_ amounts of rainfall in Iceland, the British 
Isles and the West Coast of Norway. Here 
_ the effect is twofold in that the Gulf 
_ Stream provides a source of moisture, and 
t also heats the surface layers of the 
verlying cold air and thus helps to create 
pe rising air currents that produce rain 
or snow. 


a? * 


Mountains 
yoThe direction in which the great ranges 


ortance in their effect upon the 
her. In the U. S. they run more or 
north and south, and since the 
ther moves generally west to east, the 
eS provide a blocking effect and a 


sr the mountains. During this proc- 
e moisture is literally wrung out of 
That is why locations to the wind- 
side of the mountains are cloudy 
wet, like Ashford, Wash., with 171.6 


: W ad faa of the Cascade Range has 
less ; than one-tenth as much, or only 6.7 
inche: per year. Thus, some of our desert 
re due in part to the shielding 
of mountains. 


. the same way that the Coastal and 

le Ranges prevent eastward move- 
oe warm, moist air off the Pacific 
considerable modification, so do 
cies prevent westward displace- 
cold polar air. As a result, tem- 
ures along the East Coast are much 
an on the West Coast. The Appa- 
are not high enough to form 
tive climatic barrier, although they 
; an influence on the local weather. 


untains are generally colder and 


he colder, windier air aloft. On 
BP isace for example, which lifts 
a mere 6,288 feet above the sea, 


ARS 


Ani oe tio 
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Plains — yes : . 
Between the Rockies and the oe 
chians lies the Great Central Plain exte’ 
ing unbroken from the Arctic Ocean to 
Gulf of Mexico and drained in its U. S. 
areas by the far flung Mississippi-Missour 
river system and the Great Lakes-St. La’ 
rence waterway. The Great Lakes play : 
important role in modifying the air mass 
which move across the region. In su 
mer, the warm air picks.up moisture and 
cooled as it traverses the lakes; in wi 
the relatively warm lakes, which nev 
freeze over entirely, provide moisture a: 
rapid heating to the surface layers of 
cold polar air moving down from Canad 
This moisture is then dumped on t 
south and east lake shores in the fo 
of snow showers, making the Cleveland 
Buffalo-Watertown area among ‘he snow= 
jest in the country. ; : 


In this Great Plain, cold air masses from. 
the Canadian Arctic have full play to er 
gage in battle, along cold and warm front 
the hot humid air masses from the tropit 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Since there ai 
no mountain barriers to intervene, h 
humid air from the Gulf of Mexico oft 
penetrates far north into Canada in su 
mer. And likewise in winter, cold Canadia: 
air masses push unobstructed far sout. 
ward into eastern Mexico and the trop 
so that zero-degree temperatures h 
been recorded in all Gulf Coast states. 


Along the fronts which develop betwee: 
these warm and cold, moist and ~ ary ¢ ey 
masses originate the storms that giv 
our more severe weather, such as 
waves and blizzards, heavy rain, | 
and ice storms, squall lines and thu: 
storms, These add violence to the © 


up our American climate. And in the Gr 
Plains, conditions are more favorab th: 
in any other part of the world f th 
development of the most terrifying 
known to man—the tornado. — 


PRECIPITATION 
Rain ae 
One of the most common of all - 
phenomena is rain. What makes 
Nobody knows precisely, but here a: 
of the factors basic to the developm 
of the many different forms of 
tion, such as rain, freezing rain, slec 
and hail. The requirements for 
tion are essentially three in num 


1. The presence of nuclei in the air, 
as very small dust or salt partic 


2. The presence of sufficient water 
3. Rising currents of moisture-la 


The process is essentially as fe 
quantity of unsaturated air is | 
rise from the lower leva fas ‘th 


es . 


Priceresntie pressure, until at 
8,000-foot level the pressure is only 
as much as it was at the surface. 
e the pressure has decreased, the vol- 
ie of the rising air has increased and is 
ow about double what it was originally. 
= This expansion has caused the tempera- 
ture of the rising air to decrease, so that 
‘at 18,000 feet it may be some 70° F. colder 
therefore the air has now become sat- 
3 ited. If sufficient dust or salt particles 
are present, and they usually are, conden- 
sation will take place on these nuclei; that 
water vapor in the gaseous state is 
ransformed into millions of liquid drop- 
85 forming a cloud. 


If the air continues to rise, more and 
re moisture will be condensed out, so 
hat the cloud and the individual droplets 
‘ow in size. When the drops, through col- 
On and accretion, become too large to 
i supported by the rising currents, they 
1 to the earth as rain. This process is 
ved to occur in the tropics, whereas 
nm additional step is required in the Tem- 
erate Zone and the Arctic regions, 


‘here, it is believed, snow peauiae first 
r before rain can fall. Three things 
al ppen: (1) Some of the water droplets, 
‘med as previously described, must freeze 
0 form ice crystals nuclei on which snow- 
Ss Will grow. (2) A direct sublimation 
3S then occurs in which some of the 
"vapor, in gaseous form, condenses 
rectly on the ice crystals, causing 
1 to grow into snowflakes. (3) _The 


1 other snowflakes eventually become 
d Sak to be sustained in the rising 


S ‘snow, or as rain, if the lower layers 
tmosphere are warm enough to melt 


oled to alow freezing temperatures as 
mntinues to rise and expand. The drops 
ye cooled usually well below the 
point of 32°F, sometimes 20° to 
ww or more, before they will freeze.* 
n the stage is set for step (2) since a 
re of supercooled liquid drops and 


condition because the vapor pressure 
le drops is greater than over the 
Consequently the sie yl grow 


into the gaseous hae and then 
out to form the snowflakes. 


' border. Hailstones the size of golf ba’ 


rtant to keep in mind that, although fairly pure water in bulk will normally freeze at 39° 
eo e of cloud droplets, it may remain unfrozen even below 32°F, sometimes even as low as 40° | 

ee some foreign object such as an airplane. Then it immediately freezes. This is how aircraft 
5 * 


In step (3) the water drops formed from — 
the melted snowflakes continue to grow 
in size by collision and accretion as Sune 
fall through the lower layers of the cloud. 


Freezing Rain, Sleet and Hail 


If the layer of air next to the ground © 
is below freezing, rain will freeze on ob- — 
jects such as wires, poles, trees, etc. This — 
is a freezing rain and is the cause of our 
disastrous ice storms. If the layer of air — 
next to the ground is deep and cold 
enough, the raindrops will freeze before — 
reaching the ground to form sleet. Here — 
the ice pellets (sleet) are formed in the 
lowest layer next to the ground. Ice pel- | 
lets of larger size, called hail, are also 
formed from frozen raindrops, but under 
entirely different meteorological condi- 
tions. Hail occurs only in thunderstorms 
and is formed from raindrops frozen in 
the higher levels. These may be tos 
alternately above and below the freezing 
level by turbulent currents, where the pe! 
lets become covered with a layer of wat 
which then freezes, the process being Te- 
peated over and over again; or the ae L 
drop, while continuing to fall, passes 
through super-cooled cloud layers. ie. 
is why hail often exhibits an onio 
layer structure. Conditions for hail form: 
tion occur most frequently just east of ; 
Rockies from the Mexican to the Canadi 


even baseballs sometimes occur. The 1 
est stone on record fell near Potter, Ne 
July 6, 1928. It weighed 1% pounds 

was 17 inches in circumference. 


Thunderstorms 


rapid decrease of temperature wit: 
tude. As previously explained, the te: 
ture of the air usually decreases as 
aloft through the troposphere. Th 
crease of temperature with altit 
called the lapse rate. The lapse rate 
particular time determines the “s 


the atmosphere to resist vertical 
Rising currents of unsaturated ai 
and cool at the rate of 514° F. per 
feet; however, saturated air coo 
slower rate (2° to 5° per thousa 
depending on the bemperaigae of - 
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ude (that res if the lapse rate is steep 
nough) so that the temperature of the 
rising current of air inside the cloud re- 
mains warmer, level for level, than the 
_ temperature outside the building cumulus 
cloud, this cloud will grow into a thunder- 
storm. 


When a thunderstorm develops, 


ver 
marked changes occur in the electric field 
of the earth and the atmosphere. Although 
the exact mechanism by which these 
_ changes develop is not understood, it is 
_ believed associated with the coexistence 
_ of water drops and snow or ice crystals. 
_ When the difference between the positive 
and negative charges exceeds a critical 
_ value, a lightning discharge occurs. This 
_ sudden surge of tremendous quantities of 
electricity heats up to a very high tem- 
_ perature the thin column of air through 
_ which it passes. A rapid expansion of this 
4 air, in effect an explosive expansion, sends 
out the deep throated rumblings we call 
4 thunder. Since this travels at the speed of 
sound, much slower than the speed of 
3 _ light, the thunder is always heard after 
_ the flash which caused it is seen. Heat 
lightning is simply a thunderstorm too far 
away for the thunder to be heard. 


_ If the lapse rate in a layer is less than 
_ that for saturated air, then the layer is 
said to be absolutely stable and no vertical 
S ‘currents can develop in it. This means 
_ smooth flying conditions. It is also ideal 
N = for the production of smog, since the 
smoke, fog and other pollutants cannot 
escape upwards. 

_. Los Angeles has become noted for its 
_ Smog in recent years. It has always had 
r eal .topographical and meteorological 
‘conditions for smog development—a coastal 
plain surrounded on the north, east and 
P by mountains, and the Pacific Ocean 
he west, from which gentle westerly 


r, air is prevented from rising because 
thousand feet or less the temperature 
tually increases with altitude. This re- 
m awaited only the pollution which 
me 5,000,000 inhabitants now pour forth 


r situation empties the trap and 
brings relief. Any mountain valley 
tential smog area, as the people of 
ay Pa., or the Meuse Valley in Bel- 


sibilities of weather modifica- 
rticularly rain making, have kin- 


dled the imagination of scientist and lay- 

man alike. The basic requirement for rain 

making is a natural weather condition — 
already conducive to the development of © 
precipitation, to which is added dry ice — 
(that is, frozen carbon dioxide), silver 

iodide crystals, or just plain buckets of 
water. These materials are added merely to — 
serve as triggering mechanisms; not to ~ 
“make” rain, but to increase the quantity 
that would otherwise fall naturally anyway. 

This procedure is called “seeding” the — 
clouds. The dry ice or water is dropped ~ 

from an airplane flying in or above the — 
clouds. Silver iodide is usually released : 
from ground generators under the assump- — 
tion that the crystals will eventually rise — 
into the clouds above. : 5 


It should be kept in mind that rain 
making as an economically feasible opera- “4 
tion in its present stage of development — 
is a very controversial subject. The Ad- ’ 
visory Committee on Weather Control ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower will sub- oa 


enormous quantities of energy are involv 
in weather processes. In comparison, t 
energy released by the Uae? is Pune 


ocean and expecting a tidal wave to rest 
There may be enough heat released 
form a cloud and perhaps even a loc 
shower at the point of bomb detonation \ 
Even forest fires sometimes have the same 
effect. Another possibility is that a bomb 
might act as a triggering mechanism Db: 
providing additional condensation n 
that otherwise might not be avail 
However, careful studies have heen 
by competent scientists, and it is 
cluded that the release of atomic 
has had no effect on our weather, 
than of a strictly local nature. 


by the bomb. This is brought about 


tances. When an atomic bomb is ah 
these radioactive or “hot” pariols 


to 40,000 feet above the earth’s sur a 
Winds in these higher levels somet 
reach velocities of 150 miles per ‘hour 0 
more, Consequently, before the “ rt”? pe 


matic 


as ay | 
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ticles can drop back to the earth as atomic 
or radioactive ‘fall out,” they may be dis- 
tributed downwind to contaminate the 
countryside over a wide area. The Weather 


Bureau now takes daily samples of the air 
at many of its stations as standard pro- 
cedure to detect any evidence of excessive 
radioactivity. 


IS OUR CLIMATE CHANGING? 


HE IDEA SEEMS to be current that our 
Climate is changing: that storms are 
more frequent and more violent, that smog 
is increasing, that we are getting less snow 
and that winters are warmer. How much 
of this is true and what is the explanation? 
During historic times there have, of 
course, been minor climatic variations, but 
the over-all trend is hardly discernible; 
and conditions in Europe and North 
America are not much different now. than 
they were 2,000 years ago. 


Except for very recent times, our Knowl- 
edge of climatic changes that occurred in 
the past depends upon such indirect evi- 
dence as ocean bottom borings, glacial 
deposits and movements of glaciers, vege- 
tation, fauna, historical records of migra- 
tions, advance and decline of civilizations, 
etc. Direct evidence in the form of tempera- 
ture, precipitation, and other weather 
records have been kept for only about 150 
years and pitifully few are that old. Even 
of these, very few are strictly comparable 
due to the moving of instruments from 
place to place and the effect of increased 
population and industrialization. 


Relatively small changes in average 
temperature make an important difference 
in climate, but such changes are not easy 
to detect. In the first place, when syste- 
observations were inaugurated, 
neither the procedures for observing the 
weather nor weather instruments them- 


_ selves were standardized. 


2) 


i 


From time to time, the instruments were 
moved from one location within a city to 
another. When aviation began to grow, 
many stations were moved from the city 
to the airport. As the airport grew, the 
instruments were moved from a grass 
plot at ground level to the top of a two- 
or three-story building, and so on. With 
the growth of a city—brick and concrete 
instead of trees and grass, more exhaust 
gas, furnaces and smoke—the average win- 


ter temperature may increase by as much 


as one or two degrees. When you consider 
that the best estimate of the temperature 
change in the eastern U. S. during the 
past 100 years is an over-all increase of 
only about 2° to 3° F., or .03° per year, 
it becomes evident-that our weather rec- 
ords could be misleading if the artificially 
produced, man-made effects are not care- 
fully screened out from the naturally 
occurring climatic changes. Temperatures 
within a radius of 10 miles can vary 
more than this small fraction of a degree. ~ 
In fact, there is a greater variation than 
that in temperatures between the standard 
height of the shelter, 4144 feet, and ground 
level; and weather from year to year fluc- — 
tuates over far wider ranges. Thus, it is 
not easy to detect the long-term trends. 


In spite of all these difficulties, valid 
comparisons have been made between pres- 
ent trends and conditions 50 to 60 years — 
ago. The conclusions show that it has 
become warmer in the middle latitudes of 
the Northern Hemisphere, mostly in the 
winter, by about 2° F. There is less snow ~ 
cover, and cloudiness has _ increased. 
Toward the Arctic, the warming has been 
more spectacular. The tree line is moving 
north in Siberia, Lapland and Labrador. 
Glaciers have receded—in Scandinavia by 
several thousand feet—and the permanent 
snow line in the mountains is now several 
hundred feet higher. 


Precipitation records are more difficult © 
to evaluate because of their extreme fluc- 
tuations so that we cannot yet say whether 
conditions are now wetter or drier than 
they were 50 years ago. 


Thus we see that climatic changes have — 
occurred during a lifetime, but they are 
small when compared to yearly changes, as 
may be exemplified by the fact that even 
though snow cover is on the decrease, 
New York City had its heaviest snowfall 
in history only 8 years ago. What causes © 
these changes? Nobody knows. And will the — 
warming trend continue? Your guess is as 
good as the experts’. 


HOW TO READ A SURFACE WEATHER MAP 


OwapAys, daily weather maps appear 

in many newspapers. Basically, these 
maps show the position of cold, warm and 
other types of fronts, and the varying pres- 
sure or weight of the atmosphere at dif- 
ferent localities on the earth’s surface. 
“Because the air has mass like all other 


substances, it is pulled by force of gravity ~ 
toward the earth so that it has weight. The — 
weight of the air is measured by the 
pressure it exerts on a column of mercury 
in a barometer. At sea level, the normal 
atmospheric pressure balances a column 
80 inches hich. When the nressureulisl 


varies Tac catetnores 


If the earth were a perfect nonrotating 
globe and not subject to unequal heating 
5 by the sun, then the atmospheric pressure 
- everywhere at the surface of the earth 
would be the same, the temperature would 
never vary and there would never by any 
wind. In other words, the total mass and, 
_ therefore, the weight of this column of 
air from the surface to the top of the 
_ atmosphere would be the same everywhere. 
3 Fortunately, this is not the case. The earth 
rotates, it has water and land masses, 
mountains and valleys, and these areas 
a and the air above them are heated un- 
equally. The warm air expands and rises, 
_ the cold air contracts and descends. Thus 
_ the air is set in motion, and forces begin 
' to operate in a ceaseless effort to return 
_the atmosphere to a state of equilibrium. 
This movement of air causes a constant 
change of pressure all over the earth. 


Observations are taken simultaneously 
_ at numerous points around the globe and 
the pressures plotted on a map. Lines are 
rawn connecting places having the same 
ressure. These lines are called isobars, 
- and the closer together they are, the higher 
_ the winds. These isobars delineate regions 
of high and low pressure—called Highs 
and Lows. 
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Le number above each line gives the 


mee as ean fonds to settle and flow 
from the center of a sand pile, air 
| or descends and flows out from the 
3 of a high-pressure area. Conversely, 
ows in toward a low-pressure center 
rises. Generally speaking, Highs, or 
of descending air, are regions of good 
; and Lows, where the air is slowly 
re areas of bad weather—storms 
orecipitation. 
. front is the leading or forward edge 
1 advancing mass of warm or cold air 
; moves across the country. The very 
ont originated during World War 
ndicate the ceaseless battle of the 
comparable to the gigantic battle 


for victory back and forth across 
estern Front. In winter, for instance, 


the winds are from the northwest, 


several days or a week in Western Canada 
between the Canadian Rockies and Hud- 
son Bay. Each day it gets colder and 
colder, especially in the lower layers. Fi- 
nally it starts moving southward into the 
U. S. The leading edge of this mass as it: 
moves southward and displaces warmer ' 
air at the surface of the earth is called » 
a cold front. 

In like manner, warm moist air masses 
moving northward out of the Gulf of 
Mexico or Western Atlantic Ocean meet 
colder air masses to the north. If this warm 
air pushes back the colder air and re- 
places it at the surface, the leading edge 
of the warm air mass is called a warm 
front. When a warm air mass on the 
surface is underrun and lifted by two 
opposing colder air masses, it is called any 
occluded front. 


vv we 


Cold Front Warm Front Occluded Fr Lt 


Surface air flows in a clock sel dir 
tion around a High, and: counterclockwise 
around a Low—in the Northern Hem= 
isphere. Thus a map which contains noth 
ing but fronts and isobars showing Hi; 
and Lows automatically provides i 
mation concerning the general wind 
Since Highs and Lows in the Temp 
Zone in the U. S. move generally — 


500 miles per day in summer and 700 mi es 
per day in winter, some idea of future 


fronts. However, maps often contain 
arrows showing the direction from. wh: 
the winds are blowing and their ve (ores 


Reading from left to right, the vat 
circle on each wind arrow indicates clow 
partly cloudy and clear weather. The 
rections of the arrow shafts show 


and southeast, and the flags in 
velocities of 12.28 and 18 miles pe 
respectively. Numbers beside stati 
indicate temperatures (Fahrenhe 
to the symbols is generally a w 
lished weather maps. 


Surface weather maps are prepared | fr 
simultaneous observations taken at. 
900 surface stations in the ‘8 
Only a very small amount of th Ss ¢ 


lotted on maps made available to the 
eneral public. Readers are cautioned to 
ote whether the maps they are looking 
t are prognostic charts of weather ex- 
cted sometime in the future, or actual 
aps of past conditions, and to note the 
ective time of the map. For example, 
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your morning newspaper may carry a Map 
of actual weather conditions. If so, due 
to the time lag involved in collecting an’ 
analyzing the maps and printing the news~ 
paper, it probably represents conditions 
as they existed at 1:30 p.M., EST, the pr 
vious afternoon. : 


1016 


EXPLANATION OF WEATHER MAP 


SS 


features of the above map are a low pressure area in Southwest Cat 


of the country, separated by a cold front. 


ir mass north of the front has temperatures mostly in the 40's a 


ei. 


_ temperatures in the warm air mass south of the front are running - I 


i“ 


t, that is, to the southeast. We would therefore expect a cold front , 


; later in the day, with winds shifing from west-southwest about ¢ 
north winds of about the same velocity. After this front passage 
ew York would be expected to drop from the 60’s to the 40’s. Rea 
the New York temperature is 65°, winds west-southwest about 25 | 
weather partly cloudy, while at Montreal temperature is 42°, there 
» hundredths (.23) of an inch of rain in the past six hours, the 


the north at about 30 miles 


per hour, and the weather is parti x: 


mnly a small area of precipitation as indicated by the shading 


hat the weather is generally 
sj where it is cloudy. 


good, that is, clear or partly 
‘aed 


4 


-LMOST EVERY ADULT on earth is, to some 
degree, an observer of the weather. 
And because of its effect on our lives and 
_ the lack of scientific forecasts until recent 
_ times, many of the more weather-wise have 
tried to tie together the sequence of 
weather phenomena into sets of rules, 
which have come down-to us in popular 
_ sayings, many of them rhymed. Contra- 
dictions are numerous and few of them 
_ stand the test of scientific examination. 


Let’s take a look at some of the better- 
_ known examples and see what may lie be- 
hind them. 


1. “Tf it rains on St. Swithin’s Day (July 
B15), it will rain for 40 days.” Swithin was 
an English ecclesiastic of the 9th cen- 
_ tury. He was buried just outside his church 
at Winchester, where rain would drop on 
his grave from the eaves. Later, he was 
_ Canonized, and his remains were exhumed 
and buried inside the church. The event 
was scheduled for July 15, but on that 
day heavy rains came, so the story goes, 
and continued for 40 days. Thus the dis- 
interment was postponed, and the legend 
grew. 


2. “Ring (or halo) around the moon 

‘means rain. ” The ring or halo is caused 
by the refraction or bending of light from 
he moon by the flat ice crystals of which 
rrus clouds are composed. Since these 
cirrus clouds may be the leading edge of 
a warm front, this halo could be the 
_ forerunner of rain produced by the warm 
nt as it advances toward the observer. 
hus a plausible bit of weather lore, but 
no means a sure bet. 


3. “Lightning never strikes twice in the 
ie place.” What e>pears to the naked 
of an observer as a single stroke of 
lightning is, in fact, a series of discharges 
along the same path, alternating in dir- 
+ ction between cloud and ground. Further- 
more, any object which looms above its 
roundings makes a better path for the 
discharge than the nearby air. Conse- 
quently, tall buildings, such as the Empire 
: Building, church spires, and, in fact, 
ming rods placed there for the pur- 
pose, are repeatedly struck by lightning. 


_ 4, “If the woodchuck or ground hog sees 
shadow on ground-hog day, Feb. 2, 
returns to his hole for 6 weeks more of 
This legend is supposed to have 
sed among the Negroes of the Middle 


ground hog does sometimes come 


ibernation this early. Supposedly 
ee his shadow if the sun is shining 


one hand, ‘he will see no shadow 


on the wooly bear caterpillar in the fall, 


‘farmers in the Northeast for lack of a 


WEATHER F OLKLORE - 


if there is no snow and low hanging rain 2 
clouds are present. This would indicate 
an open winter and consequently an early . 
spring. 

Not very scientific but, unfortunately, 
no worse than any other method used to- 
day for forecasting weather 6 weeks or ; 
more in advance. 


5. “The wider the reddish-brown bands — 


the milder the following winter.” This 
idea seems to have grown 1) among 


better omen. Why the wooly bears should 
so gird themselves has not yet been ex- 
plained, but who cares, if they foretell 
the truth. A scientific investigation of this — 
pro:*etic ability has ‘been undertaken, 
covering a period of 4 to 5 winters. The 
results so far have not proven 100% cor- 
rect, but they appear to he better than 
chance, and so deserve to be continued. . 


6. “When. squirrels lay in a large su 
of nuts, expect a cold winter”; but: 


“When he eats them on the tree, 
Weather as warm as warm can ‘be 


Somebody must have been watching 
particularly lively little fellow. Anim 
are marvelous creatures in their way, 
they have been endowed with insti 
that are sometimes nothing short ons mir- 


scientific proof that any species: of the 
have a sixth sense that enables them 
foretell the weathcr. If such be the ¢ 
the weathermen are surely missing 
by not going into ground-hog, woo. 
or squirrel eee ; 


more frequently observed at the eet 
of the month than at the end. Ord 


Thus, by the first of March, pan 
trasts in air masses of markedly a 
temperatures exist. Very cold air ma 
push down from the North to 
contact with unusually hot an ‘ 
air masses moving up from the Gu 
Mexico and the Gulf States. Th 
is often storms of great violence 
panied by very high and gusty 
winds. It is a pretty good bet 
March 1 or 2 there is some 
somewhere in the U. S, By the end 
month, the contrast in alt 


cae 


oderated considerably, so that the likeli- 
ood of such severe storms is much re- 
uced. Consequently, somewhat milder and 
less windy weather is the rule around the 
end of March. 


8. “Rainbow (or red sky) at night, 
ey sailor’s delight. 
- Rainbow (or red sky) at dawning, 
sailor’s sad warning.” 


Storms and weather move generally from 
est to east. And a rainbow is the result 
of the sun shining upon rain drops, with 
the observer between the sun and the 
in. A red sky requires sun shining upon 
cloud bases. Thus a rainbow or red sky 
t night (actually near sunset) indicates 
hat the sun is setting in a clearing sky 
the west but is shining upon raindrops 
torm clouds further east. As the rain 

z clouds move off to the east, the sky 
over the observer will soon show the 
aring effects already noted in the west, 


| the other hand, the sun, rising in 
east, is shining upon rain and storm 
is to the west of the observer. This 
m will later move overhead, as the 
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There is a semblance of scientific truth — 
in this saying, but, of course, it leaves out 
a great many factors. 


9. “A coming storm your shooting corns 
presage 3 
And aches will throb, your hollow 
tooth will rage.” 


Many types of aches and pains are more 
or less periodic, at least their intensity 
varies irregularly. Likewise, bad weather is 
an irregularly occurring phenomenon. Thus _ 
by coincidence a corn may start “acting 
up” just prior to an approaching storm, 
but so far as we can determine there is 3 
no relationship between them. At any ~ 
rate, professional weather forecasters afflic- 
ted with corns or toothaches have not wei 
to now outshone their more fortunate © 
brethren in the accuracy of their fore> 
casts. 


We could go on indefinitely. Whole books _ 
have been written about weather lore. But 
as man advances his knowledge and under- 
standing of the fascinating facts about 
the weather, there recedes behind him into — 
oblivion, or onto dusty bookshelves, the 
great mass of weather lore that has grown ~ 
up in a bygone era in a futile attempt to — 
foretell the caprices of the elements. 


CLIMATE OF SELECTED U. S. CITIES 


Source: U.S. Weather Bureau. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


~~~ ITALIAN LINE 


Tagliatelle all’Andrea Doria 
| Calf’s Sweetbreads alla Cristoforo Colombo 


- Zucchini alla Parmigiana 


Green Salad 


“a Zuppa Inglese 


a ‘ Tagliatelle all’Andrea Doria 
, Ib. fattish Ital- y% teaspoon pep- 

_ ian ham, diced per 

or cut in sliy- - Dash nutmeg 

; 1 small bay leaf 

1 small clove 
garlic 

1 cup beef or 
chicken stock 

4, lbs. egg noodles 
(about 14” 
wide), cooked 


small carrot, 1 
chopped fine 

1 stalk celery, 

fe 


< 


shopped fine and drained 
4 lb. lean beef, 5 heaping table- 
round spoons finest 
quality im- 


Bi: up red wine 
‘ fe tespoon to- ported Parme- 
Ef, san cheese 
Ne ae paste - 1 cup heavy 
cream. 


wn _ ham in bottom of heavy saucepan; 
aa ; butter, onion, carrot. and celery. When 
5 well browned, add ‘meat. Cook meat 
well browned. Add wine to meat; 
til it is absorbed. Add tomato 


Mix noodles 


EL . Remove Ceci 


Last year our first recipe section opened the doors of world-famous restau- 
__rants to our readers. With this edition we go to sea on de luxe ocean liners 
ero: and enjoy their gala food. We) aa 


i Captains’ Dinners 
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with this sauce (‘Salsa Bolognese”). Add 
cheese and cream. Place in greased shal- — 
low casserole. Brown lightly in 350°F. — 
oven about 15 min. Makes 6 servings. 


Calf’s Sweetbreads 
alla Cristoforo Colombo 


minced onion 

finely chopped 

stalk celery 

1 finely cut up 
small carrot 

1 bay leaf 

3 tablespoons 

butter 


fe pea 


Flour 
cup ee 


1 , etipoon fa 

butter ry 
Brown onion, celery, carrot and ba: 
in butter. Roll sweetbreads in flour ney 
place on top of browned vegetables; ; 00 Kk 
for about, 5 minutes over nim hea to 


slowly about 1% hour. Remove sweetb a S 
from pan. Strain sauce. Combine e 

spoon flour and melted butter; s j 
sauce. Cook stirring until coats Y 
thickened. Pour sauce over sweetbrea 
May be served on semolina Pays topp : 
with slice of truffle. Arrange | on te 
surrounded by asparagus pia and “min: 


Y lb. finely 
ground veal 

2 tablespoons 
heavy cream 

2 tablespoons 


Vy teaspoon ps 
. Ya cup whi 
Mash veal, then mix with crean ] 
salt and pepper. Make tiny be 


Small spoon. Drop meat balls into greased 
pan; add wine. Cover pan with circle of 
waxed paper. Cover pan and bake at 
325° F. for 6 or 7 minutes. They do not 


<a rown but stay white and get firm. Serve _ 


th calf’s sweetbreads. (See page 45.) 


Semoiina Patties 
Parmesan 
cheese 

3 tablespoons 
milk - 

Flour or bread — 
crumbs 

¥% cup butter 


1 quart milk 
ee tut salt 


ro ple along with cheese and milk. (If 


‘aan 


3 tablespoons 
butter 

4, cup Parmesan 

'. cheese, grated 


chini in boiling salted water 

O it 10 minutes or until they can be 
ith a fork (do not overcook). 

into YZ” thick slices. Simmer 


liqueur (rum, 
Marsala, etc.) 
Y% cup cream; 
whipped 
Maraschino cher- 
ries or candied 
fruit to garnish 


cooled ee repeat until the mold 3 


‘well filled. Cover with wax paper (p 


something heavy on it—like a dish—s0 
that it will be pressed tight). Keep i 

refrigerator several hours before serving, 
To unmold, set in hot water for a minute 

or so. The “Zuppa Inglese” should slip 
out easily. Decorate with whipped cream 
and cherries or candied fruit. Makes 8 
to 10 very rich servings. 


Custard sauce: 


¥% cup granu- 
lated sugar 

Y% cup all-purpose 
flour, sifted 

A pinch of-salt. 


2 cups scalded ; 
milk —,_ xa : 
4 egg yolks, — ey 
slightly beaten 
1% teaspoon — F 
vanilla 
Combine sugar, flour and salt. Gradua’ 
stir in milk; beat until smooth. Add th 
milk mixture slowly to yolks, stirr 
constantly. Cook sauce in top of dou 


Potatoes Suzette 
Imperial Salad 


Bombe Glacée Alhambra, Sauce F 


Green Turtle Soup (Double Co 


2 quarts rich beef 
or chicken con- 
sommé 


Over high heat, . cook co ons nmé 


redticed (ta. gues Remove frc 


h fet) 


Roast Fillet of Beef, 
Farcie 4 la Wellington 


to. 3% pounds 1 pound mush- 
\ beef tenderloin rooms, finely 
(after trimming chopped 


all fat) 
_ 6 shallots, finely 
chopped 
tablespoons but- 
ter 
1 clove garlic, 
-. minced 


1 cup Béchamel 
(cream) sauce 
Salt and pepper to 

taste 
Pie dough based on 
2 cups flour 
1 egg, beaten 
ake tenderloin at 350° F. until very rare, 
ut 30 to 35 minutes. Remove meat from 
en; Keep warm. Sauté shallots in butter. 
before brown add garlic and mush- 
oms and sauté for 10 minutes. Then 
d Béchamel sauce and seasoning. Spread 
at completely with mushroom sauce 
ixture, and roll up in sheet of dough, 
te g sure it sticks together. Brush dough 
with egg. Return to oven and bake at 
425° F. until dough is golden (about 15 
nutes). Let cool slightly before serving. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Braised Celery with Marrow 
4 Piedlui-sized 1 tablespoon 
: grated onion 
14% cups con- 
densed con- 


lery 
wblespoons 


sommé 
ips parboiled % cup blanched, 
table mar- shredded, 
w, cut in toasted al- 
thin strips monds 


ablespoon 
ely chopped 
lives 


ves, quarter lengthwise and place 
epan with butter. Cover tightly; 


ently to prevent eoonaniee: When 
ler, add marrow; sprinkle with 
onion. Add the consommé and 
and simmer for 15 minutes. Do 


2 tablespoons 


Potatoes Suzette ‘ i 


6 large potatoes, 1 egg yolk, well ; 
baked. beaten. 


6 tablespoons Par- — 
mesan cheese | > 


butter 
2 tablespoons 

heavy cream 
When potatoes are done, cut in half — 
lengthwise and scoop out pulp and mash. — 
Add butter, cream and egg yolk. Beat to- 
gether well. Return potato mixture to well : 
buttered potato shells (reserve some of 
mixture to make rosettes around edges” 
of potato shells). Sprinkle potatoes with — 
cheese and bake in 425° F. oven 10 to 15 
minutes or until golden brown. Makes 120 ; 
parnly shells. 


Imperial Salad 
4 to 6 fresh cooked Salad greens i. 
asparagus tips, % cup mayonnais a 
chilled yy, teaspoon ‘dry. 
1 tablespoon ju- mustard | 
lienne of truf- 
fles 


serving. 


Bombe Glacée Alhambra, Sau 
Framboises pn 

1 to 2 pints van- 1 cup heavy 
illa ice cream cream 


6 egg yolks 4 tablespoons 
% cup granulated ported, Shei I 
sugar 


Makes 8 servings. Serve with Sau 
boises (see recipe page 48). & 
Variations: Instead of Sherry, use 
curacao, chartreuse, cointreau, a, 
brandy or peach brandy. 


et 
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Sauce Framboises: 


1 pint fresh 1 teaspoon corn- 


raspberries, starch 
crushed 2 tablespoons 
1 cup red currant sherry 


jelly, melted 


Mix together raspberries and jelly; bring 
to a boil. Mix cornstarch and sherry to- 
gether to form a smooth paste. Stir paste 
into boiling juice and cook, stirring, until 
sauce is clear and thickened. Makes about 
2 cups of sauce. 


FRENCH LINE 


La Soupe a l’Oignon 
Le Bar Argent Poché Deux Sauces 
Le Roti d’Agneau Prince Orlow 
Les Asperges Chantilly 
La Salade Aida 


La Tarte Normande 


La Soupe a l’Oignon 
(Onion Soup) 


1% quarts con- 
sommé 


1 teaspoon salt 
¥, teaspoon 
pepper 

In heavy soup pot, cook onions very 
slowly in butter until soft and golden 
but not brown. Add consommé and cook 
a few minutes. Season with salt and 
pepper. Serve with slices of toasted French 
bread and Parmesan cheese. Makes 4 to 
6 servings. 


1 quart very 
finely sliced 
white onions 

¥% cup butter 


Le Bar Argent Poché Deux Sauces © 
quarts water other large 
cup vinegar fish) : 
tablespoon salt 2 cups Holland- 
carrots aise sauce 
onions, sliced ¥% cup melted 
sprigs parsley butter 

Pinch thyme 2 tablespoons 


we 


ON NHN oo 


1 bay leaf lemon juice 
8 peppercorns Boiled potatoes 
1 6- to 8-lb. (8 to 10 small) 


striped bass (or Parsley 


Prepare a court bouillon by combining 
water, vinegar, sait, carrots, onion, parsley, 
thyme, bay leaf and peppercorns. Cook 
for 1 hour; strain. Place fish in’ the rack 
of a fish kettle (or tie it in to a thin 
narrow board to keep it flat, and place 
in roasting pan). Cover fish with court 
bouillon and simmer 20 to 30 minutes or 
until fish is done. Serve with Hollandaise 
sauce and butter combined with lemon 
juice. Garnish fish with boiled potatoes 
and sprigs of parsley. Makes 8 servings. 


Le Roti d’Agneau Prince Orlow 
(Roast Lamb Prince Criow) 

5- to 6-lb. leg of ¥% teaspoon 
lamb, boned pepper 
cup water Dash nutmeg 
1 lb. mushrooms, 1 tablespoon 
chopped very butter 

fine 2 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon heavy cream — 
lemon juice 6- to 8-oz. truffle, 
cups Béchamel sliced very } 
sauce (cream thin 
sauce) 1 cup slivered 
Y% teaspoon salt Pistachio nuts 
Roast lamb in 425°F. oven about 30 
minutes. (It should be pink inside.) Re- 
move lamb from pan and cool 30 min- 
utes. Add water to juices in pan and 
cook about 5 minutes; season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Set aside and keep 
hot. Meanwhile prepare mushroom purée: 

Sprinkle mushrooms with lemon juice 
Combine mushrooms and  Béchamel 
(cream) sauce. Cook until mixture ig 
thick. Rub mushroom mixture through 
a fine sieve or Foley food mill. Season 
with salt, pepper and nutmeg. Reheat 
with butter and cream; cool. 

Cut lamb horizontally in very thin 
slices. Spread each slice with mushroom 
purée, then reform (or reassemble) lamb 


On every other slice put very thin ar 


i" 


b ‘own surface. Makes 10 to 12 aahives: 
Serve with pan juices. 


Les Asperges Chantilly 
(Asparagus Tips Chantilly) 

3 Ibs. fresh as- Y% cup heavy 

_ paragus cream, whipped 
i cup mayonnaise Sprigs of parsley 
© only the tips of asparagus. Cook in 
oiling salted water until tender. Drain 
paragus thoroughly. Combine mayon- 
Se and heavy cream. Serve garnished 
vith parsley. Pass mayonnaise mixture. 
akes 3 servings. 


La Salade Aida 


1 1art cleaned 1 cup French 
white hearts of dressing 
1 teaspoon dry 
igecled. chilled. mustard 
tomatoes, cut up 1 teaspoon finely 
iced artichoke chopped green 
olives 
nedium green 1 teaspoon 
pepper, cut in chopped capers 
€ ; 1 teaspoon 
d cooked chopped chives 
"SBS; chopped 1 teaspoon minced 
parsley 


hearts and green pepper. 
*y ‘egg on top. Combine French 
g with mustard, olives, capers, 
- and “parsley. Pour dressing over 
Toss well. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


_ La Tarte Normande 
chilled but- ¥% teaspoon  cin- 


! namon 
3 sifted _ Y teaspoon nut- 
ih meg 

on salt 1 egg yolk 

ce water % cup heavy 
cups quar- cream 

tart ap- 2to 3 table- 
peeled and spoons old Cal- 
he vados 


; ¥% eup apricot 
jam, melted 

r into 8 equal parts and flat- 

frigerate two of the pieces 


Blend together egg, water an 


of butter. Combine flour and salt and 
work into the third piece of butter with 
a pastry blender. Add just enough water 
to make a dough. Knead dough just 
enough to form into a ball. On a lightly 
floured board, roll dough into a rectangle os 
¥,” thick. Place second piece of butter in 
center of dough. Fold top of dough over 
butter, bottom of dough up over the 
covered butter; press edges together. Chill 
Y% hour. Remove from refrigerator and roll oe 
thin. Place third piece of butter in center _ 
of dough and repeat the process, folding, ~ 
etc. On a greased baking sheet pres 
chilled dough into 44” oblong. Coat app eS 
with mixture of sugar, cinnamon f 
nutmeg. Set apples in rows on do 
Bake at 375° F. for 15 minutes. Com! 
egg yolk and cream; pour over ap 
Continue to bake tarte until ora 


Makes 6 to 8 inca 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LI 


Consommé Talleyrand 

Fillet of Sole Meuniere, Pommes Va evi 
Home-Cured ‘bueating Ee 

Red Cabbage, Sweet and oe A 
Potato chohaee 


Parfait Kungsholm i ; 


Consommé Talleyrand 
1 egg, slightly 3% cup 
beaten purp 
2 tablespoons %, teéasp 
water in, 
¥y teaspoon salt é 
¥%, teaspoon pa- Double consommé 
prika 
1 teaspoon ge 47) 
melted butter ¥, cup coo 


Add butter and flour sifted 


powder. Veat together soup and rice. 
aK. Drop batter from tip of teaspoon into 
boiling soup, cover, reduce heat and sim- 
mer 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 4 servings. 


Fillet of Sole Meuniére, 
Pommes Vapeur 

“fillets of sole Salt and pepper to 
8 to 4 tablespoons taste 

a eet 1 lemon 

; - Chopped parsley 
a It patter in skillet until hot but not 

, wh. Sauté fillets in butter until cooked 

a ous to 5 minutes). Sprinkle with lemon 

io and eeiee with parsley and lemon 


_ _Home-Cured Duckling 
a= to 5-pound 1 tablespoon 
drawn duckling horseradish 
ni (freshly grated) 
¥% cup heavy 
} "parsley, dill, cream, whipped 
glory Beps 


2 apples cut in 
thin slices 

1 teaspoon salt 

¥% cup dry red 
wine 

¥, cup brown 
sugar 


e cabb ge and apple. Cover the pan ee 

low heat for 10 minutes. Add 
and sugar and continue cooking 
heat for at least an hour, adding 
ig water as needed to prevent 
erves 4 to 6. 


; 2 cups mashed po- 


Potato Groquettes . 
Oil or vegetable 


tatoes shortening  suffi- 
2 eggs, well beaten cient for deep 
frying 


Mix eggs into mashed potatoes. Form 
balls about the size of a lemon. Pre-heat 
shortening (360°-370°) and fry croquettes — 
until golden brown. Makes about 8 cro- 
quettes, or 4 servings. oe 

ae 2 


Parfait ‘‘Kungsholm”’ Scat 

1 pint vanilla ice % to % cup of 
cream cordial (fruit_ 
brandy or other 

cordial) ae. 

Soften but do not melt ice cream. Combine 
with cordial. Spoon into parfait glass 
and place in freezer until ready to se 


CUNARD LINE 
Agnes Sorel Soup 


Veronique Fillets of Sole — 


Agnes Sorel Soup 
(Chicken and Mushroom) — 
1 minced onion 
2 tablespoons 
chopped shal- 
lots 
2 tablespoons 
butter 
2 tablespoons 
flour 
1 qt. boiling 


stir in flour until smooth. | 
mixture in a 350° F, oven » or 


bine cream ane Bae yolks: slowly add 
soup while stirring. Makes 6 servings. 


ee ete 


Veronique Fillets of Sole 

fillets of sole* About 44 cup fish 

cup finely stock 

_ chopped shal- 8 tablespoons 

lots butter 

cup white wine 1 tablespoon 

parops lemon heavy cream 

% to 1 cup mus- 
catel grapes 


‘old Beis and season with salt and pep- 
er _ Place in buttered earthenware dish. 
er sole. Add fish stock. Cover fillets 
5 Se 15 minutes or until just done. Very 
arefully drain fillets, reserving liquid. 


he center). Place a pyramid of grapes 
the center; cover with sauce. Place 


2 medium onions 
1 qt. water 
1 teaspoon salt 


_Lamb Chops Reforme 

> red currant 1 egg, beaten 

i ly % cup fresh bread 
\p crumbs 

“us 1 tablespoon each 
finely chopped 
parsley and 
chives 

¥, teaspoon salt 

¥, teaspoon pepper 

¥y cup salad oil 


, peppercorns and vinegar; 


an! Om 


Add brown sauce. Cook for 14 hour and = 
strain. Meanwhile dip cutlets in flour, © 


ent, until apes’ G: of t Split cake while stil 


then egg, then bread crumbs mixed with 
parsley, chives, salt and pepper. Fry slowly 
in oil until golden brown on both sides. — 
To serve, place a thick layer of sauce on 
serving platter and arrange meat on top. — 
Pass remaining sauce. Makes 6 servings 


Brown Sauce: 


2 tablespoons 
butter 
2 tablespoons flour 


2 cups beef con- 
sommé f 


In a saucepan melt butter, 
Cook slowly, stirring until thorou 
blended and turns a light brown colo 
Add broth gradually, stirring. Bring sa’ 
to a boil; cook 3 minutes, ti) ; Y 


Doubie Pear Salad 


¥ avocado, sliced 1 to 2 tables 
and quartered soit crea’ 

1 pear half, cut in cheese 
3 segments Bar-le-Duc 

4 Romaine leaves 


Alternate slices of avocado and 
romaine leaves; top with cre 
dab with jelly. Use tomatoes to 
Makes 1 serving. 


1 cup butter 

1 cup plus 3 
tablespoons 
granulated 
sugar 

5 epes 

2% cups sifted 

cake flour 


Cream butter and sugar together. 
eggs one at a time, beating rel 2] 
each addition. Stir in flout and b: 
powder which have been sifted age 
Pour into greased 13” x 9” x 2” 
in oven at 375° F, for 30 mi 


cool, fill with strawberries and cream. 
; Top can also be decorated with berries 
and cream. 


N 
‘ 


a 

ae “ae Lobster Cocktail 

Be: a 

es 

_ —~—~—-.__- Petite Marmite Henri IV 
be? 


RA: _ Leidsche Hutspot met Klapstuk 


Griesmeel Pudding 


Lobster Cocktail 

1 teaspoon 
minced celery 

1 teaspoon 
minced chives 

Pinch salt 

2 tablespoons 
mayonnaise 

_ Worcester- 14% teaspoons 
brandy 

Dash paprika 

Chopped parsley 


1 ingredients together except paprika 
sley. Chill well. Serve very cold in 
glass decorated with paprika and 


beef bones 1 medium onion, 
sliced 
1 stalk celery, 
sliced 
1 bouquet garni 
(tie together 1 
stalk celery, 
parsley, thyme 
5 and-~bay leaf) 
turnips, — 1 tablespoon salt 
Grated Parmesan 
cheese 
Slices of French 
bread 


as long as possible (3 to 4 hours). Skim — 


carefully. Strain bonestock into a basin 
through a cloth wrung out in cold water. 

Refrigerate until next day. Then remove > 

any fat on surface of soup. Warm the 4 
stock; add meat and fowl. Bring soup iy 
slowly to boil and skim until all sour 
is removed (during the skimming, a few - 
tablespoons of cold water may be added i 
occasionally to make scum rise to sur- 
face). Add vegetables, salt and bouquet. My 
garni. Partially cover kettle (allow 1%" > 
for steam to escape—this helps keep stock 
clear). Simmer gently 344 hours, or until 
meat is quite tender. Remove meat, cut 
it into pieces. Serve in the stock with the 

vegetables. Pass cheese and French bread — 
slices. Makes' 10 to 12 servings. 


a 


Leidsche Hutspot met Klapstuk | 
(Boiled Beef with Vegetables) S 

6 medium onions, 6 medium pota- — 
sliced toes, sliced 
6 carrots, sliced 4 lbs. fresh b 


Cook onions and carrots in 1” b > 
salted water until nearly done. Ad 
tatoes and cook until done. Drain, 


with sliced brisket ‘of beef on word mM 
4 to 6 servings. 


Griesmeel Pudding 
124 cups milk 
¥%, cup regular 
farina or cream 
of wheat 
¥, teaspoon salt 
2 to 4 table- 
spoons granu- 
lated sugar 


slightly. Fold egg whites into cer 
extract and chill. Serve with 
currant jelly, ‘Bessensnap.” 
servings. 


! ‘Three Sauces for Spaghetti 
(Italian Line) 


White Marinara Sauce 


: % pound raw ¥% teaspoon flour 
_ shrimp, tiny % cup white wine 
(or more, to 


p taste) 
clams, chopped Y% cup parsley, 
cup olive oil chopped 


cloves garlic, 
minced 

teaspoons 

capers 
rown shrimp and clams in oil. When 
golden, add garlic. Cook until garlic is 
lored, then add capers and flour. Sim- 
7 er, stirring 1 minute. Add wine and 
cook 10 minutes over low heat, stirring 
_ (don’t let it dry out). Add parsley. Makes 
d 5 servings. 


Nut Sauce 


1 tablespoon but- 
ter 

1 cup cream 

44 teaspoon salt 

44 teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons 
butter 

Parmesan cheese 
(optional) 


ae in oil and 1 tablespoon butter 


‘ing to boiling point. Remove from fire 
a 2 tablespoons butter in one lump; 


Tuna Fish Sauce 


1 can tuna fish, 
drained and 
flaked 

1 teaspoon flour 

¥% cup white wine 
¥%, cup parsley, 
chopped 


1 onion and garlic in butter until 
a add tuna. Cook fish 8 min., then 
oe flour. stir smooth and cook 


¥ 


"MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES ae 


Beef 4 la Lindstrom ar 
(Swedish American Line) ee 
14% lbs. ground 1 tablespoon z 
beef capers ee 
1 cup finely i teaspoon salt — 
chopped cold 14 teaspoon 
boiled potatoes pepper ae: 
Y% cup diced 2 to 3 table- 
pickled beets spoons butter — 
3 egg yolks or lard. 


. 1 small onion, 
finely chopped 


Mix beef, potatoes, beets, yolks, onion, 
capers, Sey and pepper thoroughly. pam 


Makes 6 Rervuagey 


Kletskoppen (Almond Cookies 

(Holland-America Line) 

14%, cups brown 
sugar 

2 tablespoons 
water 

¥, cup soft 

butter 


paste. Add butter, cinnamon, almon: 
flour. Work mixture with hands an 


apart. Bake about 15 minutes in 3 
oven. Remove from oven and ek 


Chilled Madriléne 
(French Line) 
1 quart hot beef 
consommé 
4 tomatoes, cut 
up 
1 cup chopped 
celery tops 


Strain through several thicknesses 
cheesecloth; cool. Remove any fat. 


 consommé garnished with tomato pulp 
p) and pimento. Makes 4 to 6 servings. | 


7 : 


Gateau Surprise with Loredan Sauce 
f {American Export Line) 
pod 9” sponge-cake 2 pints blue- 
layers berries 
38 3 pints ice cream ¥% cup sauterne 
split” cake layers. Place bottom layer on 
vax ‘paper, spread 1 pint of ice cream 
yeen each two layers. Freeze until 
, then freezer wrap and put back in 
P Bearer, Before serving thaw in refrigera- 
‘or about 1 hour. Loredan Sauce: Crush, 
hen strain blueberries and add sauterne. 
pare sauce with slices of gateau. Makes 
‘st ‘to 12 servings. 


a 
Pi 
~n 
bas 


vi poxuide Kool (Stuffed Cabbage) 

___—_-.-s (Holland-America Line) 

e firm head poultry season- 
ing 

1 tablespoon 
butter, melted 

3%, teaspoon salt 

¥ teaspoon pepper 

Patapar paper 

1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley 


egg, , slightly 
_ beaten 
te easpoon mace 
easpoon 
pe 


off top of cabbage and scoop out 


a Tie cabbage with moistened 
f Patapar paper. Steam for 1 hour. 
paper. Serve garnished with 


Bporsley. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


cken Breast Virgilio Style 


_ (talian Line) 
en breast 2 teaspoons but- 
slices ter 


¥%, cup white wine 
ery finely Y% cup cooked thin 


d mush- noodles 
(drained 2 teaspoons 

_ mush- grated Par- 
may be mesan cheese 


shrooms in 1 teaspoon of the 
me chicken breast leaving 


a ey ta zn 


alcdeh! skin ‘Attdehed | so tet 1a ae 
filled with bacon and mushrooms. § 
the skin closed and sauté the stu. 
chicken in remaining teaspoon of butt 
When chicken is golden brown on ; 
sides, add white wine; cook covered until 
tender. To serve, remove thread from 
chicken breast and place chicken on bed. 
of hot noodles sprinkled with cheese, 7. 


Makes 1 serving. 


Sauce Dieppoise 
(Holland-America Line) 
¥% cup butter 2 egg yolks, 


¥% cup all-pur- © slightly 
pose flour ' beaten 4 
14% cups fish stock ¥% cup cooked, 
(see recipe cleaned a4 
page 51) shrimp ee 
1 teaspoon salt ¥% cup fresh 
1 teaspoon mushrooms, ~ 
pepper cut up 3 


Melt butter, stir in flour until well blen¢ le 
Stir in hot fish broth and cook about 30 
minutes stirring occasionally. Add seaso . 
ings to sauce, then pour some of sa 
over yolks, beating constantly. Add s' 
and mushrooms to sauce and cook 
5 minutes longer. Spoon over toast 


Swedish Meat Balls 
(Swedish American Line) 
1 lb. ground 
beef, lean 
¥, lb. ground 
pork 
6 oz. ground . 
veal 
1 medium onion, 
minced 
Y% cup water 
% cup cream 
Y% cup zwieback 
crumbs P 
1% teaspoons salt 


in Ghnet kas Into fat in skillet, 4 
then salt, sugar ong PePpeny, 


Leeks with Grated Cheese 
(Italian Line) 

doven medium- % cup grated 

ize leeks Parmesan 
tablespoons cheese 

butter 

ove green part of cieaned leeks, leay- 
only 1” above white part. Cook as you 


that can be used to serve from) 
e butter has been melted. Simmer 
in butter. Line up on _ serving 
like Beperne ue Just before serving, 


Peasant Soup 
(Cunard Line) 
¥%, 1b. mushrooms, 


sliced 
me 4 small car- 1 clove garlic, 
ts, cut in 4 minced 


onions, cut 1 tablespoon 
a chervil, 


small ‘white chopped 
ae ‘cut in 1 quart stock 

: (beef or 

chicken) 


2 teaspoons salt 

¥% teaspoon pepper 

Bread croutons 
(optional) 


) tter in soup pot, then add carrots, 
3, turnips, celery, leeks, cabbage, 

Ne Mmeéat, mushrooms, garlic and 
rvil. Keep stirring ingredients with 


“ 


(cut from thick- 
est part of filet) 
Salt to taste 
Pepper to taste 
2 teaspoons but- 
ter 
1 fresh sage leaf 
1 teaspoon Mar- 
sala wine 


Sprinkle filet with salt and pepper. siz 
mer filet for about 10 minutes in butt 


Chateaubriand all’Andrea Doria mes 
(Italian Line) : 


yy Ib. filet mignon 1 semolina pene 


(see recipe page . 
46) or toast = 
slice 

1 fried sliced 
onion : 

1 cube paté de é 
foie gras — 

1 slice black trut ‘ 
fle f 


along with sage leaf. When filet is nearly a 


cooked, add wine. Serve on semolina. pa 
topped with fried onion slices, paté 
Cover with juices from pan 


truffle, 


Corn Muffins 


(Holiand-America Line) — 


Y% cup soft butter 

% cup granulated 
sugar 

2 eggs, separated 

1 cup cornmeal 


Cream butter with sugar and eg 


until light and fluffy. Stir in flour 


has been mixed and sifted with cor 
baking powder and salt. Stir in m 
in eee beaten egg whites. 


12 muffins. 


‘Le Canard en Compote aux Pet 
(French Line) 


1 4- to 5-lb. 
drawn duck 

1 cup water 

¥% cup diced salt 


pork, parboiled * 


golden brown. Place duck, ae 
onions and peas in roaster; ¢ 
simmer about 10 minutes. Mal 


ee 


Potatoes Caucho 
ae " Glollarid-America Line) 
: o) tablespoons 1 teaspoon . 

_ butter paprika 
tablespoons 4 tablespoons 


_ all-purpose chopped green 
flour pepper 
teaspoons salt 3 tablespoons 
teaspoon » chopped 
pepper pimento 
teaspoon dry 2 tablespoons 
mustard ~ chopped onion 
cups milk 3 tablespoons 
cups cold drained canned 
boiled pota- tomatoes 


toes, diced 


t ae and add flour, salt, pepper 


itedmontese Minestrone 


on (Italian Line) 
Ss 1 stalk celery, 
live ¢ diced 
blespoon 1 cup cooked 
chick peas 
salt pork, 1 tablespoon to- 
mato paste 
es garlic, 1 tablespoon 
, minced basil 
minced leaves . 
taste 1 tablespoon 
ppel r to taste rosemary 
S mall head 1% quarts stock 
ge, 1 tablespoon 
edded | chopped pars- 
‘potatoes, ley 
ige 1 cup rice 
hini, diced 2 tablespoons 
reen grated Parme- 


san cheese 


salt pork, garlic, onion, salt 
epper and brown a little. Then 
pee tepten and remaining in- 
, except rice and cheese. Cook 
b why for 30 minutes; add rice and 
2 nutes longer. To serve, sprinkle 
ed cheese. by wets 


oe bane ean | 
(Cunard Line) ; & 


1 cooked lobster 1 cup white wine 
(1144-2 Ibs.) 3 egg yolks, 

10-12 cooked beaten ; 
prawns (or Y% cup melted 
shrimps) butter 


Salt to taste 
Dash cayenne 
A sprig of tarra- — 
gon, chopped 4: 
Trufiie tes a 
Parmesan a 


A few peppercorns 
1 tablespoon tar- 
ragon vinegar 

or a few tarra- 
gon leaves 
1 tablespoon 
chopped shal- 
lots 
Split cooked lobster lengthwise, take out i; 
the meat (also take the meat from the £ 
claws by cracking them). Wash and clean — 
the shells thoroughly and place upside j 
down to drain. Cut the lobster meat as 
slices, slice prawns and season. ' 5 
To make devilled Béarnaise sauce, crush iS 
a few peppercorns with vinegar or tarra-_ a 
gon leaves; add chopped shallots and — 
wine. Cook until practically dry. Remove ~ 
from fire and let the pot get cold, oe 
add egg yolks. Cook over boiling water, — 
stirring constantly until it has the con- 
sistency of heavy cream. Very slowly add 
melted butter to egg mixture along wi 
a little salt and cayenne. Add chenpes § 
tarragon. ae 
_ Put a bed of sauce in the bottom of the 
lobster shells. Add alternate slices of 
lobster, prawns and truffle on top. Cover 
with sauce and sprinkle with Parmesan 
cheese. Place under broiler until mixt : 
bubbles and is tinged with brown. ‘Ma 
2 servings. 


Blin Raipteg Shri: Darr me wer ‘ 


Creamed Noodles Lyonnaise — 
(Holland-America Line) 
% cup minced ¥% teaspoon — 


onion pepper — 
¥Y, cup butter Dash nutme, 
% cup flour ¥% Ib. noodl 
2 cups milk cooked 


¥% teaspoon salt 


Sauté onions in butter until golden. 
Add flour and stir until ‘smooth. Ad 
milk, stirring constantly and con 
cook until sauce is thickened and 
Add seasonings and noodles. M 
6 servings. 


Bi ef “Stockholm” ant with pastry blender until the consistency an 
“(Swedish ‘American Line) of coarse corn meal. Blend in buttermilk. 
2 teaspoons salt Divide dough into 2 portions. On a 


% ae white foured board or pastry cloth, pat out 
i 3/4-Ib. pota- each half until it is round and about 4%” — 
- toes, sliced thick. Cut into 4 wedges and place on — 


14% cups ph arviad greased cookie sheet. Bake in 425° F. oven 
or equal parts 
orwater and for 20 minutes or until golden brown on. 
pilsner top. Split with fork. Spread with butter; 

serve hot with jam or marmalade. Makes 


8 wedges. 


ice 2 beef, in strips 14” thick. Dip in flour, 
n brown in butter in Dutch oven. 


uid to ebver. Sieiner slowly until po- 


oes are cooked, 20 to 30 minutes. Make 
s Soffiatini alla Sorrentina © 


(Italian Line) 
1 lb. veal -cutlet, Pepper to taste 
‘3 ‘ cut in very thin About % cu 
Risotto alla Milanese eiieae a 2 tobloceonet 
ee (italian Line) 2 or 3 slices Moz- ter 
oh medium onion, boiling chicken zarella, Bel Paese 2 tablespoons 
_ minced or beef stock or Fontina Tomato sauce 
2 tablespoons Salt to taste cheese Ay, 
butter 1 pinch saffron ‘Salt to taste 
pt da qualit 1 tablespoon : 
Ye eee euativy, saiegs. Pound veal until it is very thin. 
ie up dry white 2 tablespoons match slices in pairs about 2” in dia: 
wine grated Parme- On one slice of veal place a slice of 


a 2 quarts san cheese 


securing edges with toothpicks. ¢ at 
pc pan; add rice. Stir so ‘that flour mixed with salt and pepper. | 
loesn’t stick to saucepan. When rice peat until all slices are used up. 
been coated, add % cup wine (or the meat patties in putter and « 
nh to cover); then little by little careful that they do not open 
¥, cup at a time) continue to add Serve with tomato sauce. Mak 
Le servings, Lert 


, minutes, add salt to taste and 
When rice is cooked, remove from 


bale = chi: ¥, cup raw rice 
ely with more cheese on the side. Licup bolle 


} servings. ; water 
1 cup milk 


1 medium head 
white cabbage - 


Buttermilk Biscuits % Ib. ground 1% 
(Holland-America Line) beef 
ifted all- 24% teaspoons bak- ¥%, 1b. ground % 


» flour ing powder veel or pork 


¥ teaspoon salt 2 eggs : 
¥% cup margarine i smali onion, 

pore % cup butter- finely chopped 
con bak- — milk or sour 2 tablespoons 
milk ' brown sugar 


flour, sugar, soda, baking Very slowly add rice to boiling v 
salt, Add margarine; work simmer uncovered 10 minut 
c < rd 4 ‘= nd 


~ CIR OL ba - ath: 


ter is absorbed. Add 1 cup milk and 
Kk over low heat 30 minutes or until 
ice is tender, stirring occasionally. Cool. 
feanwhile cook cabbage in boiling salted 
water until leaves separate. Choose about 
12 of the largest leaves; cut away thick- 
part of vein. For filling mix rice, beef, 
eal, ‘onion, eggs, salt and pepper together 
divide mixture so that there is one 
for each leaf to be filled. Roll up each 
poe. ova filling. Brown cab- 


dd sugar and bouillon; simmer Eavetcd 
to 1% hours. Remove rolls to serving 
er. Mix together flour and cream; 
into juice in Dutch oven. Cook stir- 


~ Consommé Stracciatella 
(italian Line) 

3 cups consommé 
Grated Parmesan 
cheese (Op= 

tional) 


and nutmeg in a bowl; 
e eggs and beat well. Pour mixture 
to boiling consomme through a collan- 
with large holes, stirring so that 


— Runderlappen 
_ (Holland-America Line) 
round steak 2 to 3 tablespoons 
veal oil 
: 1 teaspoon pre- 


oons pared mustard 
‘ 1 tablespoon 
on ginger Worcestershire 
oon salt sauce 


4 onions, cut up 

and kidneys in small pieces. 
, ginger, salt and allspice; roll 
n mixture. Brown meat in hot oll 
f h oven, then add mustard and 
ire sauce. Cover with boiling 


water and simmer 3 hours. Add onions 
and cook 1 hour longer. ‘Makes 6. to 
ie chee 


Wiiepra 


eS 
= 
La Poularde en Cocotte Morvaldelle <4 
(French Line) 3 
1 4-oz. can sliced 1 cup raw porate =. 
mushrooms, balls 
drained 1 cup carrots, 
¥% cup diced salt sliced 
pork e cup white wine 
2 tablespoons 1 tablespoon 


butter 
1 2-lb. ready-to- 

cook roasting 

chicken 
In Dutch oven, cook mushrooms and salt 
pork in butter until golden brown. Brown ~ 
chicken. Add potatoes and carrots. Cook © 
covered over low heat about 35 minutes — 
or until bird is well done and vegetables” 
tender. Remove to deep serving dish. Add 
wine to juices in pan. Cook over high 
heat until liquid is reduced to one-half 
original amount; pour around chicken. A 
Garnish with chopped parsley. Makes — 4 


servings. 1: aes a 


—.+ >_< 


chopped parsley 


dS naceata:s 9p ee 


Nasi Goreng 
(Indonesian Rice Dish) 
(Holland-America Line) 

4 cups cooked Y% Ih. leeks, c ve 
Tice (cooked % lp. cooked 
until dry) 

1 teaspoon sam- 
bal oelek or red 
pepper 

Y%, cup butter 
1 lb. onions, cut 
up 

¥% 1b. French 
celery or Chin- 
ese cabbage, 
cut up 


Fry rice with sambal in 4 cup 
Meanwhile, sauté onion, tea! 


‘ a 
J i he 


uriInG the llth to the 17th centuries, 
our modern family names came into use. 
first they were merely temporary descrip- 
ve words employed to distinguish one John 
‘or William from another. As countries be~ 
Came more thickly populated and as people 
waveled more, single names became inade- 
uate. The ordinary villager needed an addi- 
name perhaps only three 
luring his life: when he paid the fine due 
he lord of the manor upon inheriting or 
eceiving his land, when he received permis- 
nm to marry, and upon his death, when the 
lord received his best chattel. These were 
e occasions that had to be recorded prop- 
erly by the clerk. 

_ Practically all hereditary family names in 
Western world originated in one of the 
ing four.ways: 

‘From a place name; that is, one who 
¢ from, or lived or worked near, a place 
opographical feature, as London, Frank- 
‘urter, Kent, Oakes, Atwater. Included in 
is group are those named from ‘the pic- 
Orial signboards found on inns, shops and 
fuses in medieval times, such as Wolf or 
h. When few could read, these visual 
bols were necessary. 

From the man’s occupation or official 
tion, ‘as Arrowsmith, Chaucer (maker of 


AMS, 
Abram (high father). 
SHESON: Son of Ache (sword). 
ERMAN: Acre-man or farmer. 
MS, ADDAMS: Son of Adam (red earth). 
LER: ‘Dweller at the sign of the eagle. 
iZ: Magpie, probably from residence 
t a. signboard. 
ANDER: Descendant of 
(heli per of mankind). 
ALLEN, ALLAN, ALAN: Descendant of Alan 
‘a very Old name, of obscure origin). 
DE RSON, ANDREWS, ANDREWSON: Son of 
rew (man). 
t ee who made bows. 
Fighting man armed with bow 
“arrows. 


ABRAM, ABRAMSON: Descendant 


Alexander 


r or for the edz. 

STRONG: Strong-armed one. 

_D: Descendant of Arnold (eagle rule). 

N: French for “of the good.” 

|, AUSTEN: Descendant of Augustine 
Bi sstic). 

RY: Descendant of Aelfric (elf ruler). 

3, AYER: Descendant of the heir; Le., 


bit ARR, BEHR, BEAR, BAHR, BAEHR: 
t the sign of the bear. 


A 


ana 


by ELSDON C. SMITH 


Former President, American Name Society 


BALLARD: Bald-headed one. 


chauses or breeches), Sawyer, Sumner (sum- 
moner). 

3. From the father’s name, as Danielson, 
Fitzsimmons, McDonald, Romanoviteh, Al 
varez, Upjohn, Nicolopulos. Among the Irish, — 
O’ means “grandson of.” 

4. From some prominent descriptive — fea- Be 
ture or nickname, as Moody (which orig [ 
ally meant brave), Stout, Cameron (crooked 
mose). 

Even today, if one did not know a 
son’s name, one would be likely to des 
or refer to him in one of these four ways. — 

Few surnames were consciously adopted 


others. For many centuries, surnames o 
be euseed with little or no ceremony. In 


involved. 
Many surnames have more than one or 
but only the most important are a 


lectal usage. The following lst inclu 
about 450 surnames that are most comm: 
in the U. S., as indicated by the aa 
Security rolls. In addition, we have 
about 100 names of famous baseda 
Americans. ae, 


BAILEY, BAYLEY, BAYLE: Bailie « 
a steward. : 

BAKER, BAXTER: Breadmaker. 

BALDWIN: Descendant of Bal 
friend). 

BALL: Descendant of Baldwin (bot 


BANKHEAD: Dweller at the end 
@ slope or declivity in the land. © 

BANKS, BANK, BANKER: ‘Dyetss 
mound or embankment. 

BARBER, BARBOUR: One who- dresse 7% 
and practiced surgery. A “fn 

BARKER: One who prepared le er 
batk; a tanner. 

BARKLEY: One from Berkley (k 
dweller at a birch meadow. 

BARNES: Dweller near a barn or er 
age building, “Pe 

BARON, BARRON: Landowner who b 
the king. 

BARR: One from Barr Gols 
or Fema 


tocax, rule). 
BARRY, BARRIE: One from any 

on the isle) in Angus. ' 
BARRYMORE: Dweller at a woodl 


the name of various places i 
BARUCH: Descendant of Baruch 


_ BASS: Short or fat one. { 

BATES, BATE, BATTS, BATT, BAT: Son of 
- Bate, a pet form of Bartholomew (son of 

_ Talmai, furrow). 

BAUER, BAUR: One who tilled the land; 
a farmer. 

E. BECK: Dweller at or near a brook or stream. 

BECKER: Dweller at a brook. 

EEBE, BEEBY: Dweller at a bee farm. 

BELL: Dweller at the sign of the bell. 

_ BENDER: One who made casks; a cooper. 

“BENDIX, BENEDIX: Descendant of Benedict 

ia (blessed) . 

_ BENNETT: ‘Descendant of Benedict (blessed). 

_ BERRA: Dweller in a hut or hovel. 

BERRY: Dweller at or near a hill. 

‘BEST: Dweller at the sign of the beast. 

BISHOP: Member of a bishop’s entourage. 

BLACK, BLAKE: Swarthy-complexioned one. 

OTTOME: Dweller in a valley. 

_ BOWERS, BOWER: One from the manor of 

_ Bower (house) in Peebleshire. 

BOWMAN: Fighting man who was armed with 

a bow. 

BOYD: Yellow-haired one. 

BRADLEY: Dweller near a broad meadow. 

BRADFORD: One from Bradford (broad river 

srossing), the mame of various places in 

ngland. 

WER, BREWSTER: One who brewed beer 

or ale. 

Ss, PBIGG:: Dweller near a bridge. 


ar" 


B 00KS, BROOKES: Dweller near a spring or 


Descendant of Bryan 


BURBANK: Dweller at a castle on a mound 
embankment. 
H, BURCHER: Dweller ot a birch tree 


From a burgh or stronghold. 
BURNES: Dweller near a burn or 


BYRNE, | BYRNES: Grandson of Bran (raven), 
oro Bjorn (bear). 


ich Pesitehtion) 2 

‘ON: Crooked-nosed one. 

WPANELLA, CAMPANINO: Dweller at the 
the bell. 

L: One with a crooked mouth. 
Big-headed one. 

KARLSON: Son of Carl (man). 

, CARPENTIER: Worker in wood. 
R: Dweller at or near a marsh, 
Descendant of Carroll (warrior). 
i: Dweller in or near a marsh. 
peer driver. 


¥ 


Oe ee eC Oe ete ae Se 


CARVER: Wood carver or cutter. 
CHANDLER: One who made or sold candice 
and small wax images for, ecclesiastical % 
offerings. ‘a 
CHAPLIN: Clergyman who had a chapel; a ve 
chaplain. 
CHAPMAN: Merchant or tradesman; a ped- 
dler. 
CHURCH: Dweller near a building used for — 
Christian worship. * 
CHURCHILL: Dweller at or near a church hill. 
CLANCY: Son of Flannchadh (ruddy war- : 
rior)s 
CLARK, CLARKE: Clergyman, scholar, scribe 
or recorder (British pronunciation of — 
clerk). 
CLAY: Dweller at a clayey place. 
CLEMENS, CLEMENT: Descendant of Clement — 


Lis a 


ase 


(gentle). : 
CLEVELAND: One from Cleveland (hilly — 
district) in Yorkshire. E 
CLOSE: Dweller at _an enclosure or fenced ~ 
field. ee 
CLOUD: Dweller near. a rock or mass of ¥ 
stone, = 
COHEN, COHN, COHAN, KAHN, KOHN: Priest. — 
COLE: Descendant of Cole, a pet form of — 
Nicholas (people’s victory). ee | 
COLEMAN: Servant of Cole. (See Cole.) my 
COLLINS: Son of little Cole. (See Cole.) ; 
COMPTON: Dweller at a hollow estate. ‘y 
CONANT: Descendant of Conan (ittle 
hound). H 
CONNELLY, CONNOLLY: Descendant of Con- 4 
ghalach (valorous). a 
COOK, COKE, COOKE: One who prepared § 
food. 


cine. 


COOPER, COWPER: Cask maker or seller. 

COX, COCKS: Dweller at the sign of the 
cock. ; 

CRANE, CRAN: Dweller at the sign of the 
crane. | 

CRAWFORD: One from Crawford (crow’s + 
pass) in Lanarkshire. 

CROSBY: One from Crosby (farm by ‘the 
cross), the name of several Vinee in 
England. 

CROWDER, CROWTHER: One who pisyedes 
crowd (a musical instrument); a fidd 

CRUM, CRUME: Crooked or deformed person. © 

CUNNINGHAM: One from beers (rab- — 
bit farm) in Ayrshire. ‘ 

DALY, DALEY: One who frequented | ass 
blies. 

DANIELS, DANIELSON: Son of Daniel 
has judged). 

DAVIDSON, DAVIDS: Son of David (belov d 

DAVIS, DAVIES: Son of Davie or v 
(beloved), ah 

DAY, DEY: Dairy worker. 

DEAN, DEANE: Dweller at a valley | or 
land pasture. 

DEMPSEY: Descendant of Dymasa ( 

DEWEY: Descendant of little Davi 
loved). 


DIAMOND: Descendant of Daymon ‘ee 
protection). ; 


DiMAGGIO: One named after 1he aC 


You ir Family Name—What Does It - Mean? 


XON, DICKSON: Son of Dick, a pet form 
of Richard (rule, hard). 
DOBB, DOBBS: Son of Dobb, a pet form of 
_ Robert (bright fame). 
DONOHUE, DONOGHUE: Descendant of Don- 
- ough (brown battler). 
DOUGLAS: Dweller at the black water or 
stream. 
DRAKE: Dweller at the sign of the dragon. 
DRISCOLL: Descendant of the interpreter. 
DULLES: One from the village of Dulas 
(dark river) or a dweller by the Dulas 
Tiver in England. 
DUNCAN: Brown warrior. 
DUNN: Dark-brown-complexioned one. 
EDEN: Descendant of little Ede or Ead 
(prosperity) . 
EDISON: Son of Edie or Eadie, pet forms 
of Edmund (rich protector), Edward (rich 
P guardian), Edwin (rich friend), etc. 
_ EDWARDS: Son of Edward (rich guardian). 
F _ EGAN, EAGAN: Son of little Aodh (fire). 
EINSTEIN: One who lined with stone; a 
__ mason. 
EISENHOWER: Iron cutter or iron miner; 
maker of eisenhauers—sabers or swords 
% capable of shearing an iron nail. 
ELLIOTT: Descendant of little Elias (Jehovah 
is my God). 
ELLIS: Descendant of Ellis (God is salva- 
tion). 
ELSDON: One from Elsdon (Ellis’ valley) 
in Northumberland. 
EMERSON: Son of Emery (industrious). 
ENGEL, ENGLE: One from England, 
_ ERICKSON, ERICSSON: Son of Eric (ever 
4 king). 
EVANS: Son of Evan (young warrior). 


_ FAIRLESS: Dweller near a bull meadow. 
_FARRAGUT: Good traveler. 

FARRELL, FARRALL: Grandson of Fearghal 
(super valor). 

-FAU LKNER: Falconer; that is, one who Keeps 
¥ and trains falcons or hawks to hunt game. 
FEDER, FEDDER: Dweller at the sign of the 
feather. 

F ELDMAN: Worker in a field or open country. 

-YERGUSON: Son of Fergus (manly strength). 

FIELDS, FIELD, FELD: Dweller in an open 
country or land free of trees. 

_ FINN, FINNE, FYNN: Descendant of Fionn 
a (fair). 
FISH! ER, FISCHER: Fisherman or seller of fish. 

FITZGERALD: Son of Gerald (firm spear). 

_ FLEMING: One: from Flanders. 
_ FLETCHER: One who made or sold arrows, 
and sometimes bows. 
FLOWERS: One who made arrows. 
FORD: Dweller or worker at a shallow stream 
crossing. 
FOSTER: Forest warden or game keeper. 
IX: Dweller at the sign of the fox. 
_ FRANKLIN: Descendant of a free man. 
7 -EEMAN: Free man, one whose status was 
ust above that of a serf. 
ENCH: One from France; a Frenchman. 
CK: Descendant of a bold man. 
DMAN, FREEDMAN: Man of peace. 
7 Perea of Frost (one born at 


FULBRIGHT: Descendant of Fulbeorht (very 
bright). 

FULLER: One who cleaned and thickened 
cloth. 

FULTON: One from Fulton (fowl enclosure) 
in Roxburghshire. 


GALLUP, GALUP, GALUT: Flat-bottomed boat é 
used to load and unload ships, the sur- 
name being applied to the members of the 
crew. . 

GANNETT: One from Gannat, a town in ~ 
central France. a 

GARCIA: Descendant of Garcia (firm spear). . 

GARDNER, GARDINER: One who took care of 
a@ garden, cultivating flowers and vegetables. A 

GARRETT, GARRATT: Descendant of little 
Gerard (firma spear). ee 

GARROWAY: ~ Spear warrior. ane 

GATES: Dweller in or near a gate, or gap, 
in a chain of hills. 7 

GERBER: One who prepared leather; a tan- 
ner or currier. yo 

GIBSON, GIBBON, GIBBONS: Son of Gib, a “a 
pet form of Gilbert (pledge, bright). Pe 7 

GILBERT: Descendant of Gilbert (pledge, — 
bright). oy 

GILLESPIE: Servant of the bishop. oa 

GILMORE, GILMOUR: Son of the servant or Sd 
devotee of Mary. 

GLEASON: Little man of pale or gray com- 
plexion. 

GOBEL, GOEBEL, GOBLE Descendant of God- 4 
beald (God, brave). ; 

GOLDSMITH: One who made or sold gold 
articles; a jeweler; later, a banker. : 

GOLDSTEIN: Gold stone, 

GOODWIN: Descendant of Goodwin (God’s 
friend). 

GCRDON: Dweller at or near a triangular 
hill pasture. Be 

GOULD, GOLD: Son of Gold or Golda, old b 
English personal names derived trom ‘the - 
metal. Ty 

GRAHAM: Dweller at a gray encisavees + 

GRANT: Large one. 

GRAVES: Descendant of the grave, a min 
official appointed by the lord of the mano 
to supervise his tenants’ work. Bey isa 

GRAY, GREY: Gray-haired one. ‘ it 

GREEN, GREENE: Dweller at or near a v 
lage green or grassy ground. 


a fabulous monster half lion and 
eagle. 
GROSS: Large one. < 
> 1 
HALE, HALES: Dweller at a corner, nook, — 
small hollow or secret place. E 
HALL, HULL: Dweller in or near a 
house. Sh 
HAMILTON: One from Hambleton (bare or 
treeless hill), the name of several © 
in England. 
HAMMARSKJOLD: Swedish name meaning 
“hammer shield.” 
HAMMOND: Descendant of Hamon (hor 
or of Heahmund (chief protector). 
HANLEY, HANDLEY: One from Hanle; 
Handley (high meadow), the ne 
several places in England. 


HANSEN, HANSON: Son of Hans, a diminu- 
tive of the Teutonic Johannes (gracious 
gift of Jehovah). 

HARDWICKE: One from Hardwick (sheep 
pasture), the name of several villages in 
England. 

HARPER: From the office of harper, the one 
who played the harp at fair and festival, 
or for an important lord. 

HARRINGTON: One from Harrington (the 


_heath-dwellers’ enclosure) in North- 
- hamptonshire. 
HARRIS, HARRISON: Son of Harry, a pet 


form of Henry (ruler of the home). 
HART: Dweller at the sign of the hart. 
ee INS, HAWKINGS: Son of Hawkin, little 
Harry, a pet form of Henry (ruler of the 


One from. Hawthorn (haw- 
thorn tree), a village in Durham. 


Son of Henry 
(ruler of the home). 


NNESSY: Grandson of Aonghus , (one- 
e). 


Zermany. 

EY, HICKOK: Descendant of little Hick, 
$3 form of Richard (rule, hard). 

| HICKSON, HIXON: Son of Hick, a 


HINDS, HINE: Domestic servant, 

HR PIRBH : Dweller st the sign of the 

: hart. | ; 

; og DGES: Descendant of Hodge, a pet form 
of Roger (fame, spear). 

_ HOFFMAN, HOFMANN: Farm or manor sery- 


Descendant of the little youthful 
,» HOLLANDER: One from the Neth- 
HOLM: Dweller at or near a holly 
weller by a wood or copse. 


HUBER: Feudal tenant of a hide of 


mi st of a marsh or waste land. 
S, HOPKINSON: Son of little Hob, a 
of Reb, pet forms of Robert 


: Beclicr on or near a mountain. 
e Ere Horton (village on 


ee aa of a hayward, 


eile on or near a projecting 
land or promontory. 

Descendant of Howell (eminent). 
H peoreeapant of Hubert (spirit 


HUDSON, HUTSON: Son of Hudde, 8 
of Richard (rule, hard). 
HUGHES: Son of Hugh (spirit). : 
HUNT, HUNTE, HUNTER: Huntsman, 
HUTCHINSON, HUTCHINS: Son of 
Hutch, a pet form of Hugh (spirit). 


INGRAM, INGRAHAM: One of Ingram (gras 
land enclosure) in Northumberland. — 
IRWIN: Descendant of Erewine (sea friend 


JACKSON: Son cf Jack, a pet form of ce 
(gracious gift of webOraaNs 


planter). 
JAMES: Descendant of James, Old Frer 
form of Jacob (the supplanter). 
JEFFERSON: Son of Jeffrey (God’s pe 
JENKINS: Son of little Jen, a pet for 
John (gracious gift of Jehovah). 
JENNINGS: Descendant of Jen, a pet ¥ 
ant of John (gracious gift of Jehovah 
JENSEN: Son of Jen. (See Jenkins.) — 
JOHNSON, JOHNS: Son of John (graclo 
gift of Jehovah). = 
JOHNSTON: One from Johnston (J0 
manor) in Dumfriesshire; also kc 
with Johnson. t 
JONES: Son of Jone, the Welsh . pronune 
tlon of John, 
JORDAN: Descendant of Jordan (flo 
down), one named after the river Jorda 
JOSEPH: Descendant of Joseph (he shall 
add). : 
JOYCE: Descendant of Joyce (joyful) 
masculine name in medieval times. 


KAISER: Descendant of Caesar; i.e,, emp 
KAYE, KEY, KEYS: Dweller near a whar ¢ 
bhoat-landing place. p 
KEFAUVER: Maker of vats. -: 
KELLY, KELLEY: Descendant of Kelly ( 
tention). ch 
KENNEDY: Descendant of Kerpage q 
armor). 


country) in the southeast corner of ‘ 
land, ; 
KERR: Dweller at or near a mars 
cially one grown up with low bi 
KETTERING: From Kettering (estate o 
ringas) in Northamptonshire, 
KERNAN, KIERNAN: Son of the 
owner of the village. 
KESSLER: One who made kettles, 


KILGALLEN: Descendant of the. 5 
St. Caillin,. : 
KING: One who played that pa 
pageant; one connected in a 
the king’s household. ‘ 
KIRBY, KIRKBY: One from Kirby. ce) 
(village with a church), the ; 
various places’ in England. 
KIRK, KIRKE: Dweller near a ch’ 
KLEIN, KLINE; Small one. 
KNAPP: Dweller at the top of 
KNIGHT: Military servant of 
KNOWLAND: Dweller at a iknoll ) 
KNOX, KNOWS: Dweller on tt 
Knock Nera a Roots nd 


RUEGER, KRUGER: Publican or keeper of 
an inn. 


LAMB: Dweller at the sign of the lamb. 
LANE, LAYNE: Dweller at a narrow rural 
road. 
LANG, LANGE: Tall one. 
LANIER: One who dressed, wove or sold 
wool. 
LARDNER, LARDER: Keeper of a larder, the 
_ place where provisions were stored. 
LARSON, LAWSON: Son of Lars or Lawrence 
- (laurel, symbol of victory). 
LEE, LEA, LEGG, LEIGH, LEY: Dweller at a 
__ meadow or open place in a wood. 
LEHMAN: Vassal or feudal tenant. 
LESTER: One from Leicester (dwellers on 
Legra river), a town and county in Eng- 
land. 
LEVIN, LEVINE: 
: (dear friend). 
LEVY: Descendant of Levi (my joining). 
_ LEWIS: Descendant of Lewis (hear, fight). 
LINCOLN: One from Lincoln (lake colony) 
4 in Lincolnshire. 
} LIND, LINDE: Dweller by a lime tree. 
-LINDBERGH: Linden tree on a hill or moun- 
? tain. 
_ LINDQUIST, LINQUIST: Linden-tree twig. 
A LIPPMANN, LIPMAN: Servant of Lipp, a 
- pet name of Phillip (lover of horses). 
» LIVINGSTON: One from the lands, now 
parish, of Livingston (abode of Leofwin, 
dear friend) in west Lothian. 
LODGE: Dweller in a cottage or hut. 
LOGAN: One from Logan (little hollow) in 
= Ayrshire. 
’ LONG, LANG, LANGE: Tall one. 
_ LONGF ELLOW: Tall partner or companion. 
4 LOVE: Descendant of Love, an early Eng- 
_ lish name. 
_ LOWE: Dweller at the sign of the lion. 
4 BOWELL: Dweller at the sign of the little 


4 


Descendant of Leofwin 


if 


UCE: “ Descendant of Luke (light). 
LUNT: One from Lunt (grove) in Lanca- 


NCH: Dweller at a ridge or bank which 
separated strips of arable land. 


f Son of Arthur (valorous). 
MacGOWAN, MAGOWAN: Son of a smith, or 
orker in metals. 

, MaeINTIRE: Son of a eornemiee: 

or worker in wood. 

MACK: Descendant of Mack (son), an abbre- 

_viation of one or another of the numerous 

Gaelic Mac- names. 

MADDEN: Descendant of little Matthew (gift 
of Jehovah). 

MADISON: Son of Matthew (gift of Jeho- 

vah). 

MANN: Vassal or servant. 

NNING: Son of the servant. 

MAI SHALL: One who tended horses, espe- 

jally one who treated their diseases. 

MARTIN, MARTEN, MARTINS: Descendant of 

rtinus (from Mars, the god of war). 

» MARKS: Son of Mark or Marcus 
amer). : 


MASON: Builder with stone. AY 


MATTHEWS, MATTHIAS: Son of Matthew | 
(gift of Jehovah). 
MAXWELL: Dweller by a big spring. ; 
MAY, MAYES, MAYS: Descendant of May, 
a@ pet form of Matthew (gift of Jehovah). F! 
McCARTHY: Descendant of Carthach (a 
friend). a 
McDONALD: Son of Donald (dark or brown- =a 
haired stranger). 4 
McDOWELL: Son of a dark foreigner. a 
MENCKEN: Inhabitant of a monastery. ie 
MILLER, MILLAR, MOLLER, MUELLER, MIL- — 
NER: One who grinds grain. vee 
MILLS, MILL: Dweller at or near a mill. 
MILTON: One from Milton (mill enclosure), 
the name of various villages in England. — 
MITCHELL: Descendant of Michael (who is 
like to God). Bs =4 
MONROE, MUNRO: Dweller near the Roe 
Tiver in Derry, Ireland. 
MOODY, MOODIE: Bold, 
one. 
MOORE, MOOR, MORE: Dweller near a moor, 
marsh or waste land. - 
MORGAN: Descendant of Morgan (great, bak 
bright). i 
MORLEY: Dweller near a waste-land meadow. ae 
MORRIS, MORICE: Descendant of Maurice 
(Moorish, or dark-skinned). |: 
MORRISON: Son of Morris 
dark-skinned). _ 
MORROW: Dweller in a row of houses by a 
moor; i.e., marsh or waste land. : 
MORSE, MOORS: Son of Moor (dark-complex-_ y 
ioned one). 
MOSS: Descendant of Moss, a pet form of 
Moses (saved from the water). 
MUELLER: (see Miller). ; 
MURPHY: Descendant of Murphy (sea 7a 
rior). 4 
MURRAY, MURRY, MURRIE: One from Mo- S 
ray (beside the sea) in Scotland. 
MYERS, MEYER, MEIER: Overseer or he ¢ 
servant; later, a farmer. 


impetuous, brave 


(Moorish, ‘or a 


NASH: One who lived “atten ashe,” which — 
by wrong division became “atte Nash i 
i.e., at an ash tree. i. 

NATHAN, NATHANSON: Descendant of 
than (gift of God). 

NEAL, NEALE: Descendant of Nigel or 
(champion). 

NELSON, NEILSON: 
(champion). 

NEWMAN, NEUMANN: Recent arrival or 
comer. ; 

NEWTON: One from Newton (new vill 
or recent settlement). 


Son of Nel or 


Nichol (people’s victory). . 
NIXON: Son of Nick, a pet form 2. N 
(people’s victory). ; 
NORMAN, NORMAND: Descendant of Ni 
(a northman). 
NORRIS: One from the north count: 
northman. * 


* 

O’BRIEN: Grandson of Bryan or Brian ( 
O’CONNELL: Grandson of a discreet on 
O’CONNOR: Grandson of Conchor (aig 
or desire). 


(world mighty). 

OLIVER: Descendant of Oliver (elf host). 
OLSON, OLSEN: Son of Ole or Olaf (ances- 
_ tor’s relic). 

OQ’NEILL, O’NEAL: Grandson of Niall (cham- 
- pion or military hero). 

0 PENHEIMER, OPPENHEIM: One from Op- 
enheim (Oppo’s place) a German town. 
OURKE: Grandson of a restive or rushing 


OVERSTREET: Dweller at a Roman road by 
te vhs bank. 


’ PAYNE: Rustic or countryman; 4 
R: Palm-bearing pilgrim returned 
from the Holy Land. 

ARKER: Park-keeper or ee ehaecen 
TTERSON: Son of Patrick (noble or patri- 
jan). 

TTON, PATTEN, PATON: Descendant of 
ittle Pat, a pet form of Patrick (noble 
or patrician). 


PAULL, PAWL: Descendant of Paul 


arly English forms of Peter (rock). 
One who lived on or worked a 


ants and plays. 
Carrier; also a gatekeeper. 


iS POWER: Poor one; a pauper. 
Iweller on cr near a meadow. 
Son of Rhys (ardor, a rush). 


RANDLE, RANDOLPH: Descendant 
dal or Randwulf (shield, wolf). 

, REYMOND: Descendant of Ray- 
rise protector), 

, READ: Red-haired or ruddy one. 
EEVE: Minor official appointed 
rd of a manor to supervise his 


on of Regenweald or Reginald 
1, force). 

OADES: Dweller at a clearing. 
dant of Ker i (ardor, a rush). 


"Oy 


Bees, 


O'DONNELL, O’DONILL: Grandson of Domnall | 


‘SAWYER, SAWIER: One who cut timber 


RICHARDSON, RICHARDS: 
(rule, hard). é 
RICHMOND: One from Richemont 

mountain) in Normandy. 
RICHTER: One who held the office of te 
RILEY, REILLY: Descendant of Reyly ( 
jant). eet 
ROBERTS, ROBERTSON: Son of Robert (far 
bright) . 

ROBBINS, ROBINS: Son of little Rob, a 
form of Robert (fame, bright). — 
ROBINSON: Son of little Rob, a pet form 
of Robert (fame, bright). 
ROCKEFELLER: Dweller near a rye field. 
ROGERS: Son of Roger (fame, spear). 
ROOSEVELT: Dweller near a rose farm — 
field. : se 

ROSE: Dweller at the sign of the rose. 

ROSS: Dweller at a promontory or peninsu. 

ROWE, ROW: Dweller at a rough or unc 
tivated land. 

RUSSELL: Red-haired one. 

RYAN: Grandson of the little king; cor: 

tion of O’Ryan. 


(rejoicing), the name of five diff 
saints revered by the Catholic Church. 
SALK: Dweller near a willow tree. : 
SALTONSTALL: One from Salternstall 
Kent. 
SAMPSON, SAMSON: Son of Sam, a pet f 
of Samuel (God hath heard). 
SANDBURG: Dweller near a sandy fortift d 
Place. 
SANDERS: Abbreviation of Alexander (helpe 
of mankind). 
SAROYAN: Corruption of the Arm: I 
Saro Khan (mountain prince). 


boards. 

SCHAEFER, SCHAFER: One who took ¢! 
sheep; a shepherd. 

SCHMIDT, SMIDT: German forms cat 
a worker in metals. 

SCHNEIDER: One who made outer garmer 
a tailor. 

SCHROEDER: Cutter; tailor. tae 

SCHULTZ, SCHULZ, SCHULZE: Magis 
sheriff. ba 

SCHWARTZ, SCHWARZ, SWARTZ: Of al 
or swarthy complexion; black. ee 

SCHWEITZER: 
Swiss. 

SCOTT: One from Scotland, 

SHAKESPEARE, SHAKSPERE: Dweller 
Reasant’s farm; also nickname fc 
dier; one who wielded a spear. 

SHAW: Dweller at a wood or grove. 

SHEPARD, SHEPHERD: One wag 
sheep. 

BART GEN Descendant of Shiridan 
u 

SHERMAN: Shenrae or cutter 
cloth. 

SHERWOOD: One from Sherwood in 
hamshire (the wood belongin 
shire or county). 

SIMMONS: Son of Simon or S 
cious hearing). 

SIMPSON: Son of Sim, pet forr m0 
Simeon hereeious hearing). ee 


One from, Switzer! 
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‘SIMS, SIMMS: Descendant of Sim, a pet 
form of Simon or Simeon (gracious hear- 
ing). 
_ SINCLAIR: One from St. Clair (bright), the 
- mame of several places in Normandy. 
SKELTON: One from Skelton (the hill or 
: ' bank manor), the name of parishes in 
Yorkshire and Cumberland. 
SKINNER, SKYNNER: One who prepared 
skins. 
_ SLOAN: Grandson of Sluaghan (soldier or 
warrior). 
_ SMITH, SMYTH, SMYTHE: Worker in metals. 
_ SNODGRASS: Dweller at a smooth, trim, 
grassy place. 
_ SNYDER, SCHNEIDER: One who made outer 
- garments; a tailor. 
SPELLMAN: Preacher or orator. 
SPENCER, SPENSER: One who dispensed or 
had charge of the provisions in a house- 
4 hold. 
_ SPRINGER, SPRINGS: Dweller at a spring or 
stream. 
_ STANLEY, STANDLEY: One from Stanley 
(stony. meadow), the name of several 
E places in England. 
STANTON: One from Stanton (homestead 
on~stony ground), the name of many 
: places in England. 


q STARK, STARKS, STARKE: Strong, severe 
one. 
_ STASSEN: Son of Stass, a pet form of 


Diet 


Anastasius (resurrection). 

STEELE, STEEL: One from Steel (stile, or 
place where one has to climb), the name 
of places in Northumberland and Shrop- 
shire. 

_ STEFANSSON: Son of Stefan (crown or gar- 

a land). 

_ STEINBECK: Dweller near a stony stream. 


STENGEL: Dweller near a small pole or 
_ stake. 
STEPHENS, STEVENS, STEVENSON: Son of 


Stephen (crown or garland). 

STEWART, STUART, STEWARD: Keeper of a 
sty, pen or hall; later, manager of a house- 
hold. 

_ STOKES: One from Stoke or Stokes (mon- 

__astery, cell, place, or outlying farm), a 

very common place name in England, 

; STONE, STINE, STEIN: Dweller near a stone 

or rock, a boundary mark. 

as STOWE: Dweller near a holy place, probably 

- @ monastery or church. 

STRITCH: Dweller at a street or paved road. 

- SULLIVAN: Grandson of Sullivan (black- 

eyed); corruption of O’Sullivan. 


a 


4 
i 1 


"TAFT: Dweller at a toft, a yard enclosing a 
| a Tesidence. 

7 TATE: One with a large or peculiar head. 

TAYLOR: One who made outer garments; a 
Bie‘ tailor. 

THOMAS: Descendant of Thomas (a twin). 
_ THOMPSON: Son of Tom, pet form. of 
_ Thomas (a twin). 

THORNTON: One from Thornton (place 
where thorn bushes grew), the name of 
many places in England. 

TILLMAN: One employed in tilling the soil. 
‘OBIN: Descendant of little Tob, a pet form 
of ‘Tobias (Jehovah is good). 


TODD: Dweller at the sign of the fox. 

TOWNSEND: Dweller at the outskirts of a 
village. . 

TOYNBEE: Dweller at Teoda’s place. 

TRACY: One from Tracy in Normandy. 

TRUMAN: Faithful or loyal servant. y 

TUCKER: One who cleaned and thickened 
cloth. 

TURNER: One who fashioned objects on a ¥ 
lathe. f 

TYLER: One who made or sold tiles, or who 
covered buildings with tiles. 


VALENTINE: Descendant of Valentine (vig- ; 
orous or healthy). ~ 
VANDERBILT: Dweller near a heap or — 
mound. : 
VAUGHN, VAUGHAN: Descendant of Vaughan 
(little) . 7 
VOSS: One with foxlike characteristics. A 


WADE: Dweller at a shallow river crossing. 
WAGNER, WAGONER: Driver of a wagon. 
WAINWRIGHT: One who made wagons and — 9 
carts. 
WALKER: One who cleaned and thickened . 
cloth; a fuller. 4 
WALLACE, WALLIS, WALSH, WELCH: Man ~ 
from Wales; a foreigner or stranger. . 
WARD, WARDEN, WARDER: Guard or watch- 
man. 
WARE: One from Ware (dam or fish trap) 
in Hertfordshire. 
WARNER: Descendant of Warner (protecting _ 
warrior) . : 
WARREN: Dweller at or keeper of a game 
preserve. 
WASHINGTON: One from Washington in” 
Durham, the manor of the Wessyngs; oe 7 
the family of Wes. 
WATERS, WATTERS: Descendant of Walter 
(rule folk), the early pronunciation of 
the name. ae 
WATKINS: Son of little Wat, a pet form oO 
Walter (powerful warrior). be 
WATSON: Son of Wat. (See Watkins.) vy $4 
WATTS, WATT: Descendant of Wat, a pet 
form of Walter (rule folk). 
WAUGH: Dweller at a wall. 
WEAVER, WEBB, WEBER, WEBSTER: Weav 
of cloth. 
WELLS: Dweller near a spring or stream. 
WEST: One from the west; a west count 
man. 
WHEELER: Maker of wheels and wheele 
vehicles. 
WHISTLER: Whistler or piper. ; 
WHITE: Light- or fair-complexioned one. 
WHITTIER: White tawer or dresser of white 
leather. + 
WILEY, WYLIE: Dweller near a trap or mi! 
WILLARD: Descendant of Wilheard ( 
lute, brave). 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAMSON: 
(helmet, resolution). 


Son of wil 


William. (See "Williams. ) 
WOOD, WOODS: Dweller at a wood. , 
WRIGHT: Worker in wood or other hard - ] 

terial. 


YOUNG: One younger than another 
whom he was associated. 
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30 storms of hurricane force| ” 
have entered U.S, between | 
! Key West and Cape Hatteras 
since 1897 


From Brownsville, Texas to Key 
E West, Fla. 44 pucticanes have 
fj} entered the U.S. since 1896 
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Es he population of the U. S. (including 
the Armed Forces overseas) totaled about 
illion in mid-1955, a gain of over 
ion since the census was taken in 
1950, and of about 3314 million since 
The population gain in each year 
ng with 1947 has topped 24% mil- 
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tinue to grow rapidly for the next two 

decades, but the extent of the increase will 
depend very largely upon the future course 
of the birth rate. If the present high birth - 
rate continues, the U. S. population will 
pass 200 million before 1970 and will exceed 
220 million by 1975, according to estimates 
by the Bureau of the Census. Even if the 
birth rate drops considerably, it is likely 

that our population will approximate 228 


3 oN that our population will con- million within 20 years. : : 
- Population of the Continental U. S. ( 
4 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. - ey 
= ‘ q 
; ery 
National censuses Projections 4 
oe KY Land area, Pop. per . j 
‘| Population Year Population aq. mi. 8q. mi. Year Population . 
NOTEA 

210 | 1790...... 3,929,214 867,980 45 179,358,000 

2,499 1800...... 5,308,483 867,980 6.1 193,346,000 — 

5,700 1810 7,239,881 1,685,865 4.3 208,380, 000 

27,947 ie a 9,638,453 1,753,588 BS 


51,700 | 1830... 12,886,020 


84,800 1840...... 17,069,453 
114,500 18500... : 23,191,876 
155,600 1860...... 31,443,321 

39,818,449 


213,500 187033... 


50,155,783 


1890...... 62,947,714 
TSG0h ee 75,994,575 
BOLO AG i, 91,972,266 
BO20 eels 105,710,620 


122,775,046 


1940... 131,669,275 
1950... 181,132,000§ 
1965... 164,367,000§ 


228,463,000 
1,753,588 73 OTE 


1,753,538 9.7 1960...... 

2,944,337 79 1965...... 190,296,000 
2,973,965 10.6 1970. che 204 620,000 Re 
2,973,965 13.4 1975. ele bo 


2,973,965 16.9 “NOTE C & 
2,973,965 21:2) ©) 1960, eae 177,840,000 
2,974,159 256 | 1986s0.0.. 10, ie i 
2,973,390 20.9" | @IR70eree " 
2,973,776 35.5 


2,977,128 41.2 


2,977 128 BAZ) «Vi TBO tens 
2,974,726 BOB |. 1965), es 
2,974,726 55.3 


MORE PEOPLE. PER SQUARE MILE. Be are >t. eg an 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Ptctograph Corp. — im 


_United States Population Distribution by Age, Race, 
Nativity and Sex, 1850-1950 


Source: Mortimer Spiegelman, Introduction to Demography. 


| Age Race and Nativity 
- White 
y 65 and Native | Foreign | : 
car Total | Under5| 5-19 20-44 | 45-64 over Total born born | Nonwhit 


Per cent distribution 


PADOP A, wlecisss i 9.8 i ; 

UCR Ral ee 100.0 15.4 35.8 35.7 10.4 2.7 85.6 72.6 

STORES ardleics.. « 100.0 14.3 35.4 35.4 11.9 3.0 87.1 72.9 

“Ch 8 Bee 100.0 13.8 34.3 35.9 12.6 3.4 86.5 73.4 

CHG A Geeeree 100.0 12.2 33.9 36.9 13.1 3.9 87.5 73.0 

POO ee ches 100.0 12.1 32.3 37.8 13.7 41 87.9 74.5 

ISU ai epee 100.0 11.6 30.4 39.1 14.6 4.3 88.9 74.4 

POZO ee ew, 3 100.0 11.0 29.8 38.4 16.1 47 89.7 76.7 

ICSES Ree 100.0 9.3 29.5 38.3 17.5 5.4 89.8 78.4 

DISH tet. curse pecs 100.0 8.0 26.4 38.9 19.8 6.9 89.8 81.1 | 

BODO Bonini. cis. - 100.0 10.7 23.2. 37.7 20.3 8.1 89.5 82.8 
o> Males per 100 females 

EE ce, eae 104.3 102.4 100.9 108.1 106.4 101.3, 105.2 103.1 123.8 

HBEOS A 8 ls = 104.7 102.4 101.2 107.9 111.5 * 98.3 105.3 103.7 115.1. 

LV sta oe See 102.2 102.9 101.2 99.2 114.5 100.5 102.8 100.6 | 115.3 
SST Se 103.6 103.0 101.3 104.0 110.2 101.4 104.0 102.1 1159 
~ REG ae 105.0 103.6 101.4 107.3 108.3 104.2 105.4 102.9 118.7 
[Sa ae 104.4 102.1 100.9 105.8 110.7 102.0 104.9 102.8 117.4 

DSTO hes Sond... 106.0 102.5 101.3 108.1 114.4 101.1 106.6 102.7 1292 
Cee .-| 104.0 102.5 100.8 102.8 115.2 101.3 104.4 101.7 L217 ye 
REL A aaa ike 102.5 103.0 101.4 100.5 109.1 100.5 102.9 101.1 115.8 
BOSOM oS Srie.... Y 100.7 103.2 102.0 98.1 105.2 95.5 101.2 100.1 | 111.1 
—-1950$ AS ee 99.0 103.9 102.9 97.0 100.2 89.6 99.4 99.0 103.9 


__ * Excludes nonwhite races other than Negro. ‘** Excludes Indians in Indian Territory and on Indian reserv: at 

+ The age figures exclude all persons residing on Indian reservations, whether white or nonwhite; these _ 
included in the race and nativity distributions. $ Includes armed forces overseas and other persons abroad. .- 
For 1850 and 1860, the data in the census reports at ages 40-49 and 60-69 are published in 10-year age ‘gr 
these were subdivided into 5-year age groupings by the author. 
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The aged in the U. S. are Pie Be i in proportion to the total populatene 
Epoar 4% of our people were over 65; now more than 8% are over 65. But 
the ‘proportion of young children has also been increasing. Also, in 1950, fo 
time in our history, our country has an excess of females over males. 

_ Despite heavy immigration, the foreign-born whites have never constituted mc 
i /o ae the American population. In 1950, this proportion was halved. sa, rive 


Distribution of U. S. Penutition According to Size of 1 
1790 to 1950 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
Population distribution (Total for year = 100%) 


Number of urban places of 3 
specified size 


: Total Total 1,000,000 | 100,000 to} Under Total 1,000,000 | 100,000 to 
population urban or more | 1,000,000 | -100,000 rural or more | 1,000,000 


3,929,214 
§,308, 483 
7,239,881. 
9,638,453 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 80.2 
_.| 38,558,371 743 
..} 50,155,783 ‘ Y a 718 
| 62,947,714 é g 5 64.9 
75,994,575 Y G : 5 60.3 
91,972,266 : : i 54.3 
105,710,620 : F ; 2 43.8 
122,775,046 : 2 : 43.8 
131,669,275 i : i 43.5 
sssee] 150,697,361 f f 41.0 
..| 150,697,361 ‘ é i 36.0 


94.9 
93.9 
92.7 
92.8 
91.2 
89.2 
84.7 


Dele test obs: 


FoOmwee | I | 


sancnewwowel |i tld ltl 


is becoming increasingly urbanized. During George Washington's Prewceny 
he American population was rural; during Lincoln’s Presidency, the proportion 
during BKisenhower’s, it is only 36%. 


Source: W. F. Willcox, 1650-1900; United Nations, 1920-19650. - 


Eatimated population in millions 


Asia}t Europe and 
North Latin (exc. Agiatio 


America® Americat U.8.8.R.) USS.R.3 
257 103 


136 

155 110 1,069 

7 132 1,173 
189 162 1,272 


8, Pusan, Alaska, St. Pierre and Miquelon. + Mexico, Central and South aah 


for Asia and Europe by Willcox have been adjusted so as to inelude ee > Dont 
pearntt ae than Asia. 
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Distribution of U. S. Population by Race, 1850-1950 a 


Source: U, 8. Bureau of the Census. ie He 
\ 2 wl 
Tad, 
Nonwhite ia x 
~ ary 
All Total e, 
Year White Negro Indian Japanese Chinese other Nonwhite 
MESOkirsct ces scndos 19,553,068 JOSS SOB cise crac wil eueeute kal ae ce gee 3,638,808 
ESC cre ct avafeiaterars c's © 26,922,537 4,441,830 44,021 Masats My NO4; 908 MeN i, Mutts 4,520,784 a 
BEAL Ola sinin-actes'e's Yi 33,589,377 4,880,009 25,731 55 63;199 so eerie 4,968,994 4 
REBOOT aa eiee sis essa 43,402,970 6,580,793 66,407 148 105,465) |7 «este 6,752,813 ¥ 
oO ea ageeraaeees 55,101,258 7,488,676 248,253 2,039 107,488 =) ken aee 7,846,456 " 
BOO corks cian oe csi as 66,809,196 8,833,994 237,196 24,326 89,863 fer 9,185,379 ae 
BOLO es cisriciedicinses t 81,731,957 9,827,763 265,683 72,157 71,531 3,175 10,240,309 8 
BRO eerie foto aie tech 94,820,915 10,463,131 244,437 111,010 61,639 9,488 10,889,705 Ri 
BAO yeeros cn ale. 110,286,740 11,891,143 332,397 138,834 74,954 50,978 12,488,306 
BIA sy acitars ies 'ejeoie's, 118,214,870 12,865,518 333,969 126,947 77,504 50,467 13,454,405 7 
BADO RT s ciuisia are mig'e'=:s 134,942,028 15,042,286 343,410 141,768 117,629 110,240 , 15,755,333 ¥ 
bane ose 86,756,435 9,392,608 56,108 100,735 109,434 52,366 9,711,251 
- Rural nonfarm....| 28,470,339 2,491,377 178,678 14,260 5,844 20,827 2,710,986 


- Rural farm....... 19,715,254 3,158,301 108,624 26,773 2,351 37,047 3,333 096 


The proportion of Negroes in the American population has been declining; at the “ 
same time, the proportion of Negroes living in the North has been increasing. , 


U.S. Population by Age, Sex and Race, July 1, 1954 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


White Nonwhite Total 


Age Male Female Male Female Male 
Under 5 years............ 7,884,000 ~ 7,552,000 1,188,000 1,182,000 9,072,000 
- Under 1 year........... 1,565,000 1,499,000 233,000 234,000 1,798,000 
land 2 years........:. -3,191,000 3,054,000 477,000 472,000 3,667,000 
Zand 4 years.......... - 3,129,000 3,000,000 478,000 476,000 3,607,000 
‘5 to years.............. 7,316,000 6,970,000 1,035,000 1,026,000 8,351,000 
10 to 14 years.......... .+| 5,771,000 5,548,000 781,000 785,000 6,553,000 
15 to 19 years............ 4,917,000 | 4,742,000 698,000 697,000 5,616,000 
20 to 24 years............ 4,859,000 4,748,000 629,000 663,000 5,488,000 
25 to 29 years............ 5,250,000 5,329,000 617,000 704,000 5,867,000 
30 to 34 years........ ...-| 5,440,000 5,610,000 614,000 680,000 6,054,000 — 
35 to 39 years............ 5,103,000 5,254,000 534,000 603,000 5,637,000 
40 to 44 years..... tence 4,910,000 5,040,000 541,000 600,000 5,451,000 
45 to 4S years............ 4,434,000 4,501,000 466,000 484,000 4,899,000 
50 to 54 VOANS Werictasiser 4 3,885,000 3,968,000 405,000 417,000 4,289,000 
55 toi 59 years we... 5s. 3,483,000 3,618,000 321,000 322,000 3,804,000 
60 to 64 EATS acer aie cate <tore 2,979,000 » 3,111,000 241,000 245,000 3,220,000 
65 to 69 years............ 2,373,000 2,528,000 178,000 179,000 2,552,000 08,000 
70 ‘to 74 years............ 1,721,000 1,986,000 130,000 137,000 1,850,000 — 2,123,000 
75 to 79 years............ 1,032,000 1,244,000 77,000 80,000 - 1,108,000 1,324,000 
80 to 84 years............ 530,000 676,000 40,000 42,000 570,000 | 718,000 
85 years and OVERS se 286,000 407,000 30,000 39,000 316,000 


All ages........2 Fides, 72,172,000 72,832,000 8,524,000 8,886,000 80,696,000 
BIOL /YORIS.. ce cic cs ede 16,078,000 15,398,060 2,246,000 _ 2,238,000 18,324,000 
14 years and over........ 52,219,000 53,739,000 5,666,000 6,040,000 57,885,000 
8 years and over........| 48,210,000 | 49,882,000 5,090,000 5,466,000 53,300,000 
years and over...... ...| 45,363,000 47,119,000 4,698,000 5,065,000 50,060,000 
5 years and over... 5,942,000 6,841,000 454,000 478,000 6,396,000 


aout 30.1 31.4 24.4 25.6" 29.5 


¥ vi. | Pia 
Data relate to the total population of the continental United States, including the armed mae 
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Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Population in U.S., 1880-1950 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Total foreign born Foreign-born white 


Country of birth 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
II countries...... 6,679,943 | 9,249,560 | 10,341,276 | 13,345,545 | 13,712,754 | 13,983,405 | 11,419,138 | 10,161,168 
gland and Wales..| 747,462 | 1,009,171 | 934,099 | 958,934 | 879,894 | 868,889 | 657,335 | 584,615 
iol SRE 170,136 | 242,231 | © 233,524 | 261,034 | 254,567 | 354,323 | 279,321 | 244,200 
eye -| biasasn | 1,871,509 | 1,615,459 | 1,382,185 | 1,037,233 | SPS | Spovost | sone] 
..eee-.| 181,729 | 322,665] 336,388 | 403,858 | 363,862 | 347,852 | 262,088 | 202,294 
ape aes 194,337 | 478,041 | 582,014 | 665,183 | © 625,580 | 595,250 | 445,070 | 324,944 
Rs 64,196 | 132,543 | 153,690 | 181,621 189,154 | 179,474} 138,175 | ‘107,897 
ita, 58,090 81,828 94,931 | 120,053 | 131,766 | 133,133 111,064 | 102,133 
Reerec ceases 15,535 22,639 29,757 49,397 62,686 64,194 53,958 52,891 
eae 88,621 | 104,069 | 115,593 | 124,834] 118,659 | 113,010 | - 98,293 | 71,515 
aes 106,971 | 113,174] 104,197 | 117,236 | 152,890 | 135,265 |’ 102,930 | 107,924 
seveses| 1,966,742 | 2,784,894 | 2,663,418 | #2,311,085 | 1,686,102 | 1,608,814 | 1,237,772 | 984,331 
48,557 | 147,440 | 383,407 | 2937,884 | 1,139,978 | 1,268,583 | 993,479 | 861,184 
eer ee TN TN pues nh cell oh Hee Coens 362,436 | 491,638 | 319,971 278,268 
124,024 | 241,377 | 432,798 | #845,506 | 575,625 | 370,914 | 479,906 | 408,785 
nr 11,526 62,435 145,714 | 495,600 397,282 274,450 290,228 | 268,022 
© sulle Seen ASL ele | ioe eee (Pak a 169,437 | 211,416 | 161,083 | 143,956 
423,726 | 1,184,382 | 1,400,489 | 1,153,624 | 1,040,884 | 894,844 
AG 35,722 | 182,644 135,068 | 193,606 | 165,771 147,765. 
Daas 62,641 129,669: 149,824} - 142,478 | 117,210 95,506 
cog d Miata 15,032 65,920 | 102,823 | 146,393 | 115,940 84,952 
716 1,887 8,515 | 101,264 | 175,972 | 174,526 163,252 | 169,083 
44,230 | 182,580 | 484,027 | 1,343,070 | 1,610,109 | 1,790,424 | 1,623,580 | 1,427,145 — 
5,121 6,185 7,050 21,977 49,247 59,033 47,707 45,565. 
8,138 15,996 30,608 57,623 67,453 69,993 | 62,347 $4,337 
16,622 15,461 5,282 827,372 34,571 70,499 60,511 75 


108,835 115,235 130,158 96,535 | 115,734 159,837 154,321 


ol a7 57 7302,496 | 7395,126 385,083 307,786 370,852 273,365 
- 678,442 784,796 816,063 823,334 931,631 792,114 | 
68,399 77,853 103,393 219,802 478,383 | 639,017 377,433 
21,674 25,454 34,065 32,238 47,298 69,724 66,942 | 


“yt 20,772| 27311 | 31,868} 4067 | 67,512 | 70,921 | 58,630] 


ire ~ 


aa = 
ee with Denmark prior to 1930; included with Other E ‘ope 1930 to 1950. 2 Listed 


Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born A r is ~ 
mh their respective countries and cOmbined as Poland. 4 Latvia Bhd instoae paler qT 


30 and with Other Europe from 1930 to 1950, § Includes 4,63, rm "an 
Montenegro, which became parts of Yugoslavia in 1918, 6 tochihes tuner toni ce 6 
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(eee Immigrants to the United States, 1820-1953 | - . 


J ; Source: Mortimer Spiegelman, Iniroduction to Demography. 


’ Area of departure (Total for peridd = 100%) Pe 
Immigrants Europe Americas a 
per 1,000 |}———_— —__ |—_—_—_—_———_ Other Percent | Percent af 
; total North | East and males immigrants 
ape Number of | population | and and ; not among | atearly  — 
Period* | immigrants | in period | West} | South | Canada| Other | Asia | specified) imnjigrants | adult ages} 
1820-30.....} 151,824 1.2 67.9 2.2 17 6.2 0.0! | 22.0 7hl? {56.8 aa 
1831-40. ..., 599,125 3.9 81.7 1.0 2.3 3.3 0.02 11.7 64.6 64.0. 7 
~1841-50..... 1,713,251 8.4 92.9 0.3 2.5 1.2 0.01 3.1 59.3 64.4. .- 
1851-60 creat 2,598,214 9.3 93.6 08 Zz 0.6 1.6 1.1 57.5) a4 66.9 ) 
; 1861-70 Ae ee 2,314,824 6.4 87.8 15 6.6 0.5 2.8 0.8 60.6 ~ 9 66.402 ee 
, 1871-80 beso 2,812,191 6.2 73.6 7.2 13.7 0.7 4,4 0.4 61.4 67.07) 
—-1881-90.....| 5,246,613 9.2 72.0 18.3 7.5 0.6 13 0.3 61.1 68.1 . 
—-1891-00..... 3,687,564 LBS) 44.6 51.9 0.1 1.0 1.9 0.5 62.3 78.4 
1901-10..... 8,795,386 10.4 aie 70.8 2.0 2.1 2.8 0.6 69.9 83.0 
1911-20. .... 5,735,811 5,7 17.4 58.9 12:9 7.0 3.4 0.4 63.5 78.8 
1921-30..... 4,107,209 3.5 31.2 29.1 22.5 14.4 2.4 0.4 55.6 7233 58 
; 1931-40..... 528,431 0.4 37.6 28.3 20.5 9.8 2.9 0.9 43.4 . | 66.3 
1941-50. .... 1,035,039 0.7 47.2 12.8 16.6 17.7 3.1 2.6 40.4 66.0 


4 1951-53..... 641,671 1.4 52.5 13.8 14.9 14.2 3.3 13 46.1 


= * In most instances, the periods relate to fiscal years. + Includes Belgium, Denmark, France, Gertumy, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. t+ 1820- 1898, ages 15-40; ices 
ages 14-44; 1918-1939, ages 16-44; 1940-1944, ages 16-45; 1945-1953, ages 16-44. |! Rate less than . ‘ » fh ‘ 


ae 


In the decade before the Civil War, almost 95 per cent of our immigrants cam from 4 


-. 


Northern and Western Europe. In the decade before World War I, 70 per cent be) ol 


of our immigrants have been coming from the Americas. _These figures represen’ 
peutstanding changes in the immigration flow in the past 100 years. 


Ms Immigrants and Emigrants; United States, 1911-1953 _ 


Sources U. 8. Immigration and Naturalization Service and U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


: Excess of 
ar immigrants 
* over 
Period* Immigrants | Emigrants | emigrants Period* Immigrants | Emigrants 

“1911-15..........} 4,459,831 | 1,444,530 | 3,015,301 |[1936~40.......... 308,222 | 135,875 
LITG=20 no. sn s 1,275,980 702,464 573,516 |/1941-45.......... 170,952 42,696 
921925 oa 2,638,913 697,397 1,941,516 nae 

9 1,468,296 347,679 1,120,617 TOSS SO areas ei01s nie 864,087 113,703 


220,209 323,863 | —103,654 |/1951-53.......... 641,671 72,310 


Only once in our history did emigration exceed immigration and this was duri 
years 1931-35, Immigration once more has become important, but the annual ave 

than 200,000. This might be compared with the period 1901-15, — the: 
ge wi in the pele Rborheod of 900,000. 5 


U. S. Population by States, 1790-1955 eee | 


Source: 1790-1950, U.S. Bureau of the Census; 1955, Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Tife Insurance Co. — 


Population 1950 January 1955 
Land area, | Pop. per 
1790 1850 1900 Population sq. ml. sq. mi. | Population | Rank — 
tree eee se] vee eee } 771,623 1,828,697 3,061,743 51,078 59.9 3,140,000 
Bees sere eee Bye facal Ratt Sgn eae 122,931 749,587 113,575 6.6 1,023,000 
Bea Seek) Soh eee 209,897 1,311,564 1,909,511 $2,675 36.6 1,516,000 
aMtatnleisiaisif) Fasecipis ss 92,597 1,485,003 10,586,223 156,740 67.5 12,904,000 
KOs S38 Sc Pea a 539,700 1,325,089 103,922 12.8 1,459,000 — 
ICUE Sissies acs 237,946 370,792 908,420 2,007 ,280 4,899 409.7 2,251,000 
SoM clahy sits. 59,096 91,532 184,735 318,085 1,978 160.8 373,000 
S83 SUAGOSS ia peer - 51,687 278,718 802,178 61 13,150.5 870,000 
Diislsiaeiele | Suess 5 oe 87,445 528,542 2,771,305 54,262 51.1 3,636,000 
REM dis ette 82,548 906,185 2,216,331 3,444,578 58,483 58.9 3,671,000 
Persea Wars Soles op vii siecle 5% 161,772 583,637 82,769 7 620,000 
Sb Sd Hey PaameG er 851,470 4,821,550 8,712,176 55,935, tw 155.8 9,239,000 - 
aces 988,416 2,516,462 3,934,224 36,205 108.7 4,276,000 
Ee ae 192,214 2,231,853 2,621,073 56,045 46.8 2,644,000 
PEPSI TAD RAS Ga dats. ili netica ce ace 1,470,495 1,905,299 82,108 23.2 2,038,000 
Aneaees 73,677 982,405 2,147,174 2,944,806 39,864 73.9 3,020,000 
253) Gee 517,762 | 1,381,625 2,683,516 45,162 59.4 2,987,000 
+ 96,540 583,169 694,466 913,774 31,040 29.4 930,000 _ 
319,728 583,034 1,188,044 2,343,001 9,881 237.1 2,637,000 
| 378,787 994,514 2,805,346 4,690,514 7,867 596.2 5,000,000 
PONS 397,654 2,420,982 6,371,766 57,022 1117 7,126,000 
Resins 6,077 1,751,394 2,982,483 80,009 37.3 3,123,000 
Bewareipicl 606,526 1,551,270 2,178,914 47,248 46.1 2,219,000 
orale. 682,044 3,106,665 3,954,653 69,226 57.1 4,191,000 
A, Ae ee ESE 243,329 591,024 145,878 41 635,000 
RO er ude aide Go|! setsiwelaue, of 1,066,300 1,325,510 76,663 i 1,372,000 
PRM YALMG Sti sid\. 4,9 i0)|" > tetehite wns 42,335 160,083 109,789 1.5 224,000 
-| 141,885 317,976 411,588 533,242 9,017 59.1 533,000 
184,139 489,555 1,883,669 4,835,329 7,522 642.8 5,312,000 
Be aiset Pberatia ess 61,547 195,310 681,187 121,511 5.6 793,000 
Res ite\« 340,120 3,097,394 7,268,894 | 14,830,192 47,944 309.3 | 15,539,060 
olina...... 393,751 869,039 | 1,893,810 4,061,929 49,097 82.7 4,289,000 
Ceol he iheageeae Ol oe ee 319,146 619,636 70,057 8.8 638,000 
Soe te ante 1,980,329 4,157,545 7,946,627 41,000 193.8 8,655,000 
épenes, Me eRe ae 790,391* | 2,233,351 69,031 32.4 2,274,000 |. 
Boh sisicf 13,294 413,536 1,521,341 96,315 15.8 1,656,000 | 
434,373 2,311,786 6,302,115 | 10,498,012 | 45,045 233.1 | 10,854,000 
68,825 147,545 428,556 — 791,896 1,058 748.5 832,000 
249,073 668,507 1,340,316 2,117,027 30,305 69.9 2,253,000 
Ah Shae A ee Seto 401,570 652,740 76,536 8.5 669,000 
35,691 1,002,717 2,020,616 3,291,718 41,797 78.8 3,388,000 
Roth pee 212,592 3,048,710 7,711,194 263,513 29.3 8,579,000 
molasses 11,380 276,749 688,862 82,346 8.4 766,000 
$5,425 $14,120 343,641 377,747 9,278 40.7 386,000 
747,610 1,421,661 1,854,184 3,318,680 39,853 83.2 3,651,000 Ln 
1 ih WeeBoaeaigl ke Sapo Bion 518,103 2,378,963 66,786 35.6 2,560,000 — 
Rea esis aihejo Ul’ ps sate « 958,800 | 2,005,552 24,080 83.3 | 1,950,000 
st] weeeeee 305,391 2,069,042 3,434,575 54,705 62.8 3,602,000 | 
ocetl  ReROE Peart ss 92,531 290,529 97,506 3.0 316,000 
population of Indian Territory: 1900, 392,060. hs 


~ 
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rican people are highly mobile. During the past 15 years, the 

a matked influx of population from other sections of the country, 

h and Midwest. New York state still ranks first, but California is a c 
000 people. hie 


f a >t 


Shas Sapurntion ‘increased 18 9%, Los Angeles’ increased 81%, and Albuquerque’s Ms 
increased Pag 1%. : Fs 


Population and Area of Major U. S. Cities 


(Over 50,000 population in 1950) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


, 1920 1930 1940 1950 % increase, 1950 

City population population population population 1940-50 rank 

Akron. Ohio ..0n....... 208,435 255,040 244,791 274,605 12.2 39 

Alameda, Calif........... 28,806 35,033 36,256 64,430 77.7 184 
PPAR aN Vesa. caetsics 113,344 127,412 130,577 134,995 3.4 68 

Albuquerque, N. Mex..... 15,157 26,570 35,449 96,815 173.1 112 

~ Alexandria, Va........... 18,060 24,149 33,523 61,787 84.3 192 

Alhambra, Calif.......... 9,096 29,472 38,935 51,359 31.9 224 


Allentown, Pa............ 73,502 92,563 96,904 106,756 10.2 99 
MAMOONA PAL. cicinln ssc ocss « 60,331 82,054 80,214 77,177 = 310 150 
Amarillo, Tex............ 15,494 43,132 51,686 74,246 43.6 155 
- Asheville, N. C........... 28,504 50,193 51,310 53,000 3.3 215 
[S.CT Vo Cr Se nee 200,616 270,366 302,288 331,314 9.6 33 
Atlantic City, N-J........ 50,707 66,198 64,094 61,657 —3.8 193 
- Augusta, Ga............. 52,548 60,342 65,919 71,508 8.5 165 
NOY Fag | EA are 36,397 46,589 47,170 50,576 7.2 230 
BUUSUI, LOX <7 aialv.c) Cae s.= 34,876 53,120 87,930 132,459 50.6 72 


Baltimore, Md........... 733,826 804,874 859,100 949,708 10.5 6 


_ Baton Rouge, La......... 21,782 30,729 34,719 125,629 261:85 2a} 81 
*Bay City, Mich........... 47,554 47,355 47,956 §2,523 9.5 218 
mBayonne, N.J....2...... 76,754 88,979 79,198 77,203 —25 149 
_ Beaumont, Tex.......... 40,422 57,732 59,061 94,014 59.2, 118 


56,036 82,109 85,547 113,805 33.0 90 
14,150 47,027 48,451 51,280 5.8 225 
50,358 57,892 58,490 66,340 13.4 176 


Berkeley, Calif........... 
Berwyn; We. cc... le. 
Bethlehem, Pa........... 


Binghamton, N. Y........ 66,800 76,662 78,309 80,674 3.0 9s) 
_ Birmingham, Ala......... 178,806 259,678 267,583 326,037 21.8 34 
Boston, Mass............ 748,060 781,188 770,816 801,444 4.0 10 
_ Bridgeport, Conn......... 143,555 146,716 147,121 158,709 79 63 
Brockton, Mass...... Mieke § 66,254 63,797 62,343 62,860 0.8 191 
eBufialo, NucYs...2.6.. 506,775 573,076 575,901 580,132 0.7 15 


Burbank, Calif........... 2,913 16,662 34,337 78,577 128.8 146 


_ Cambridge, Mass......... 109,694 113,643 110,879 120,740 8.9 86. 
eCamdenieN.J.. se. ses 116,309 118,700 117,536 124,555 6.0 85 
aGanton, Ohio. .....0... 87,091 104,906 108,401 116,912 79 88 
Cedar Rapids, lowa...... 45,566 56,097 62,120 72,296 16.4 161 
Charleston, S.C.......... 67,957 62,265 71,275 70,174 —15 170 
Charleston, W. Va........ 39,608 60.408 67,914 73,501 8.2 159 - 
Charlotte, N. C,02.0 0.0... 46,338 82,675 100,899 134,042 32.8 69 
Chattanooga, UCh RaSpees 57,895 119,798 128,163 131,041 mee 73 
MCHEStEL, PA..cé.isss sees - 58,030 59,164 59,285 66,039 11.4 179 
mohicago, (io; oes eee. 2,701,705 3,376,438 3,396,808 3,620,962 6.6 v2 
(ACC ae eee 44,995 66,602 64,712 67,544 4.4 173 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 401,247 451,160 455,610 503,998 10.6 18 
Cleveland, OHO aes. 796,841 900,429 878,336 914,808 4.2 i 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. . 15,236 50,945 54,992 §9,141 vs) - 198 
“Clifton, VEE Bee aes 26,470 46,875 48,827 64,511 32.1 182 
sColumbia, S..€........... 37,524 51,581 62,396 86,914 39.3 129 
sColumbus, Ga.;.......... 31,125 43,131 53,280 79,611 49.4 <142~ 
ores ORIG8e os. cx: 237,031 290,564 306,087 375,901 22.8 2367 
orpus Christi, Tex....... 10,522 27,741 57,301 108,287 89.0 S7aab 
Covington, Ky............ 57,121 65,252 62,018 64,452 3.9 183 
en Ri Festnatsie:: | ee 29,407 42,911 47,085 55,060 16.9 210 
Dallas, Tex 4 ERE 158,976 260,475 294,734 434,462 AT.4 22. 
Meets Bales. 56,727 60,751 66,039 74,549 12.9 (152 
PTs jecanaror 152,559 200,982 210,718 243,872 15.7 44 
Weera(he the ore 2,470 50,358 63,584 94,994 49.4 117 
Wetictas <tbias.s 43,818 57,510 59,305 66,269 117 pal 
256,491 287,861 322,412 415,786 29.0 26s 
anes 126,468 142,559 159,819 177,965 11.4 53 


993,678 | 1,568,662 1,623,452 1,849,568 13.9 5 


1920 


1930 


ae ee 
r ae 
_ Information 


1940 1950" % increase, 
population | population | population population 1940-50 
hes a sees 98,917 101,463 101,065 104,511 3.4 
ot ee 21,719 52,037 60,195 71,311 18.5 
| ‘East Chicago, Ind........ 35,967 54,784 54,637 54,263 —07 
East Orange, N.J........ 50,710 68,020 68,945 79,340 15.1 
: East St. kovismill...2 5... 2 66,767 74,347 75,609 82,295 8.8 
Ee eatissetios 77,560 102,421 96,810 130,485 34.8 
ethiNaoes so 95,783 114,589 109,912 112,817 2.6 
(Soi dos aoe 93,372 115,967 116,955 130,803 11.8 
L = Oca See 37,234 63,338 65,389 73,641 12.6 
Bars Style 85,264 _ 102,249 97,062 128,636 32.5 
Site WAGs 120,485 115,274 115,428 111,963 —3.0 
Shit oa ae 91,599 156,492 151,543 163,143 TA 
i) eee 86,549 114,946 118,410 133,607 12.8 
ihe 106,482 163,447 177,662 278,778 56.9 
‘Eee ae 45,086 52,513 60,685 91,669 51.1 
no Sones 14,737 24,042 36,975 55,725 50.7 
Lo onMeaee 44,255 52,938 60,862 66,568 9.4 
Lo) nde ea aoe ae 55,378 100,426 111,719 133,911 19.9 
to fee hae 13,536 62,736 82,582 95,702 15.9 
Gre d Rapids, Miches.. £5; 137,634 168,592 164,292 176,515 74 
#55 See 31,017 37,415 46,235 52,735 14.1 
msboro, N.iC.2....... 19,861 53,569 59,319 74,389 25.4 
eenville, SBC ook. 23,127 29,154 34,734 58,161 67.4 
eee 39,675 52,176 50,592 57,951 14.5 
Hee ee 36,004 64,560 70,184 87,594 24.8 
isburg, Raeietee st 75,917 80,339 83,893 89,544 
FANGOUNE.. wo... ots 138,036 164,072 166,267 177,397 ; 
oi) See 68,166 59,261 50,115 50,676 Z 
WOMIASBe cy. -fheais 60,203 56,537 53,750 54,661 F 
Peers to's) 138,276 292,352 384,514 596,163 55.0 
be ae 50,177 TV IA 78,836 86,353 1 
Spo anen 314,194 364,161 386,972 427,173 . 
La DP els fete cts 25,480 56,733 55,328 59,201, 
_, Jackson, TICK eee tase, <3 48,374 55,187 49,656 51,088 if 
a Aa ae hoe. 22,817 48,282 62,107 98,271 P 
i hy aes 91,558 129,549 173,065 204,517 R 
Naess ch). 298,103 316,715 301,173 299,017 —0.7 
peices arabs 67,327 66,993 66,668 63,232 —5.2 
Lot (Noe ee 38,442 42,993 42,365 51,601 H 
Be 48,487 54,786 54,097 57,704 Fi 
} Cit ] 101,177 121,857 121,458 129,553 i 
i 324,410 399,746 399,178 456,622 i 
WISE RES Se ons 40,472 50,262 48,765 54,368 f 
Eee 77,818 105,802 111,580 124,769 é 
id, Ohio......... 41,732 70,509 69,160 68,071 —1.6 
TAHT ay.Mi nce: 53,150 59,949 61,345 63,774 Bi 
i 57,327 78,397 78,753 92,129 A 
Choe Seas 22,710 32,618 39,274 51,910 
Poet. 94,270 85,068 84,323 80,536 —45 
Bo Sar ee 41,534 45,736 49,304 55,534 i 
ee 41,326 42,287 44,711 50,246 
RNR STs sikic- 54,948 75,933 81,984 98,884 
eae 65,142 81,679 88,039 102,213 f 
pee wk 55,593 142,032 164,271 250,767 g 
1 See 37,295 44,512 44,125 51,202 6. 
eles, Calif........ 576,673 1,238,048 1,504,277 1,970,358 i 
tl es SAE 234,891 307,745 319,077 369,129 i 
cee 112,759 100,234 101,389 97,249 » —41 
Bibs siniy 4,051 20,520 31,853 71,747 125.2 
aaa 99,148 102,320 _ 98,123 99,738 j 
Mercia «2 46,781 54,632 55,355 51,502 —7.0 
OW EE oth ithe 52,995 53,829 57,865 70,252 z 
38,378 57,899 67,447 96,056 
Bathe. 49,103 58,036 58,010 59,804 
ied 78,384 76,834 77,685 82,732 
oe 39,038 59,714 63,083 66,113 
SOS EAR 162,351 253,143 292,942 396,000 
Pa abi 29,571 110,637 172,172 249,276 
fevbeee 457,147 578,249 587,472 637,392 
sireees 380,582 464,356 492,370 521,718 


1920 


bile, Ala.......... sees} 60,777 


Mount Vernon, N.Y...... 42,726 


BA eae 36,524 

Benth 118,342 

mi iar 121,217 

New Britain, Conn et oa 59,316 
New Haven, Conn........ 162,537 
New Orleans, La......... 387,219 
‘New Rochelle, N.Y....... 36,213 
‘New York, N.Y.......... 5,620,048 
Bronx borough........ 732,016 
Brooklyn borough......} 2,018,356 

_ Manhattan borough....| 2,284,103 
Queens borough....... 469,042 
Richmond borough..... 116,531 
Newark, Ni J...:........ 414,524 
Newton, Mass........... 46,054 
Niagara Falls, N.Y....... 50,760 
Norfolk, Vase. 205..2....+- 115,777 
Wale Park, Whence 39,858 
Oakland, Calif........... 216,261 
Orden, Utah. oe... os 32,804 
‘Oklahoma City, Okla.....- 91,295 
Omaha, Nebr............ 191,601 
Orlando, Fla... 9,282 
Pasadena, Calif.......... 45,354 
medesatcey IND. eiok.. aes 63,841 
paterson, NJ. oo esos 135,875 
Pawtucket, R.f.......... 64,248 
Bapitas cee es ss 76,121 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 1,823,779 
BPHOGMIX, AliZa..0 00,05. 29,053 
Pittsburgh; Pas! .... 42: 588,343 
Pittsfield, Mass.......... 41,763 
Pontiac, Mich............ 34,273 
Port-Arthur, Tex......... 22,251 
Portland, Maine haben 69,272 
Hi Son Beate 258,288 

Behe eee stan 54,387 

rovidence, R. I.........- 237,595 
BIOS Cols soot, oain5 oc: 43,050 
Quincy, Mass............ 47,876 
acne; Wis... casas. 58,593 
Raleigh, LAO 24,418 
AUN RAs oie 5 sists ais 107,784 
ichmond, Calif.......... 16,843 
Richmond, Va 171,667 
ere M2. Va. 50,842 
Rochester, N. 295,750 
Rockford, Ill. erie 65,651 
Sacramento, Calif. are 65,908 
eeinaw, Mich.. Pe eae 61,903 
St. Joseph, Mo........... 77,939 
Bats ic sett tens 772,897 

. Paul, Minn........... 234,698 
ipstersturg Plate zis a 14,237 

it Lake City, Utah...... 118,110 
San Angelo, Tex... ..... 10,050 
an Antonio, Tex......... 161,379 
Bernardino, Calif..... 18,721 

i Tae ae 74,361 

eters .<: 506,676 

Ly ReaD 39,642 

15,252 

Reese Cee 83,252 

4 88,723 

ate 137,783 

: 315,312 


rae 


Re... 43,874 


| population 


lontgomery, Ala.,....... — 43,464- 


1930 


population 


68,202 
66,079 
61,499 
46,548 
153,866 
112,597 
68,128 
162,655 
458,762 
54,000 
6,930,446 
1,265,258 
2,560,401 
1,867,312 
1,079,129 
158,346 
442,337 
65,276 
75,460 
129,710 
63,982 
284,063 
40,272 
185,389 
214,006 
27,330 
76,086 
62,959 
138,513 
77,149 
104,969 
1,950,961 
48,118 
669,817 
49,677 
64,928 
50,902 
70,810 
301,815 
45,704 
252,981 
50,096 
71,983 
67,542 
37,379 
111,171 
20,093 
182,929 
69,206 
328,132 
85,864 
93,750 
80,715 
80,935 
821,960 
271,606 
40,425 
140,267 
25,308 
231,542 
37,481 
147,995 
634,394 
57,651 
37,146 
85,024 
95,692 
143,433 
365,583 
76,655 


1940 


population 


1950. 


population 


; = 
Y% increase, 
1940-50 


1950 
rank 


78,720 


78,084 


67,362 
49,720 
167,402 
110,341 
68,685 
160,605 
494,537 
58,408 
7,454,995 
1,394,711 
2,698,285 
1,889,924 
1,297,634 
174,441 
429,760 
69,873 
78,029 
144,332 
66,015 
302,163 
43,688 
204,424 
223,844 
36,736 
81,864 
61,394 
139,656 
75,797 
105,087 
1,931,334 
65,414 
671,659 
49,684 
66,626 
46,140 
73,643 
305,394 
50,745 
253,504 
52,162 
75,810 
67,195 
46,897 
110,568 
23,642 
193,042 
69,287 
324,975 
84,637 
105,958 
82,794 
75,711 
816,048 
287,736 
60,812 
149,934 
25,802 
253,854 
43,646 
203,341 
634,536 
68,457 


53,500" 


95,996 
87,549 
140,404 
368,302 
98,167 


129,009 
106,525 
71,899 
58,479 
174,307 
109,189 
73,726 
164,443 
570,445 
59,725 
7,891,957 
1,451,277 
2,738,175 
1,960,101 
1,550,849 
191,555 
438,776 
81,994 
90,872 
213,513 
63,529 
384,575 
57,112 
243,504 
251,117 
52,367 
104,577 
57,702 
139,336 
81,436 
111,856 
2,071,605 
106,818 
676,806 
53,348 
73,681 
57,530 
77,634 
373,628 
80,039 
248,674 
63,685 
83,835 
71,193 
65,679 
109,320 
99,545 
230,310 
91,921 
332,488 
92,927 
137,572 
92,918 
78,588 

. 856,796 
311,349 
96,738 
182,121 
52,093 
408,442 
63,058 
334,387 
775,357 
95,280 
71,595 
119,638 
91,785 
125,536 
467,591 
127,206 


63.9 
36.4 
6.7 
17.6 
41 
—1.0 
ies 
24 
15.3 
20 


71 
100 
162. 
200 

56 

96 
156 

59 

16 
196 


Ea oT RC epee eee feet to SER Ink ete herr ae fie 


1920 4930 - | 1940 1950 Rhea 


i y . ‘ Are 
City population population population population 1940-50 =| ~ sq. 

Sioux City, lowa......... 71,227 79,183 82,364 83,991 2.0 132 45. a 
Sioux Falls, SeDakia. see: 25,202 33,362 40,832 52,696 29.1 217 12.79 
Ate ny 93,091 103,908 102,177 102,351 0.2 104 A Lae 
ns Soe 70,983 104,193 101,268 115,911 14.5 89 20:2 
[his: s e ee eg eee 19,632 26,945 51,116 89.7 227 1.0 
b deck oto 104,437 115,514 122,001 161,721 32.6 62 41.5 
Peers eats 59,183 71,864 75,503 81,628 8.1 137 10.4 — 
ear se 5 129,614 149,900 149,554 162,399 8.6 61 317 = 
53 doc a 39,631 57,527 61,238 66,731 9.0 174 13-69 
(ade eee 60,840 68,743 70,662 78,508 11.1 147 12.13 
5 Oy See 35,096 - 46,346 47,938 74,293 55.0 154 37.6. 
Stockton, Califeeeierec.. 40,296 47,963 54,714 70,853 29.5 168 11.34 
Syracuse, N. Y.. Sp acer 171,717 209,326 205,967 220,583 Tal 47 25.3 = 
ge sea 96,965 106,817 109,408 143,673 31.3 65 _ 473° 
NARITA ich cos 51,608 101,161 108,391 124,681 15.0 84 19:0 = 
Sete: 66,083 62,810 62,693 64,214 24 185, 12:22 

‘oledo, ORIG Fae tities « 243,164 290,718 282,349 303,616 725 36 38.3 
Topeka, Kansicte 30 =. 50,022 _ 64,120 67,833 78,791 16.2 144 12:5 & 
memrenton, Noi. o5.c...... 119,289 123,356 124,697 128,009 27 79 TZ 
Troy, N \ihoe toeageet eee 71,996 72,763 70,304 72,311 2.9 160 9.3 5 
Tulsa, Katee cs, 72,075 141,258 142,157 182,740 28.5 51 26.7 4 
u on City, N.J.......... 20,651 58,659 _ 56,173 55,537 —1.1 208 133 
NN cite aye eos ass 94,156 101,740 100, 518 101,531 1.0 106 15.8 a 
NWA rye aymbeios'«.s 38,500 52,848 55,982 84,706 51.3 131 26.04 
ae 437,571 486,869 663,091 802,178 21.0 9 614 
fone 91,715 99,902 99,314 104,477 5:2 103 27.6 4 
Br, fee 36,230 46,191 51,743 65,198 26.0 181 31:38 
Baers s 56,208 61,659 61,099 58,891 —3.6 199 10.4 
Ree aS Sa: 72,217 111,110 114,966 168,279 46.4 58 27, @ 
Bede 40,079 43,690 45,112 68,042 50.8 > 172 14.1: @ 
ogc aaeee 73,833 86,626 86,236 76,826 —10.9 151 69 

pb skiatns ss 110,168 106,597 112,504 110,356 —1.9 94 9.8 

48,395 75,274 79,815 87,811 10:0 127 18.8 

49,496 49,376 49,303 50,211 18 232 8.6 

179,754 195,311 193 694 203,486 Bll 50 37.0 
100,176 134,646 142,598 152,798 ise 64 Vee a 
47,512 55,254 ' 56,712 59,953 Ly 194 “yA Ohne 

132,358 170,002 167,720 168,330 0.4 en ay 32.8 


area as of April 1, 1950. NOTE: Increase in populati 
¥ Bross a all, as to direct seowah pop on from census to census includes that due to annex- 


ritorial Expansion of the 


Teh z Accession Date sq. mit 
United States Virgin Islands of U.S.... 1947 +38 
Source; U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Trust) territory so seedel: 1947 8,475 
eS: eae Totaly «celeste chee ote {h% 605,746 
Date sq. mit Aggregate, 1950 ..... a i) 628,13¢ 
ONTINENTAL UNITED STATES : 
Bice tae eae ae ou o 4 on OO vera and water area. 2 Leased ae Nicaraegu 
AS eat 1819 58,560 on 
with Spain... 1819 13,443 : Pea ae 
peas 1845 390,144 Population of Possessions _ 
Mae yl 1846 285,580 Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, ~ 
an Cession ...-.... 1848 529,017 
‘Purchase ...... 1853 ‘ Boe Area 1930 1940 
thine: ont Sa iors a a 387 
Cay ‘9 f ae States..... 122,775,046 | 131,669,275 | 
aa askae 8 esc 59,278 72,524 
OUTLYING TERRITORY American Samoa. . 10,055 12,908 | 
‘Territory ir at Pee 1867 586,400 Canal Zone....... 39,467 
| Territory bey hee 1898 6,461 Guano. hears: 18,509 
BON cs. 1899 = 3,485 = Hawali...........] 368,336 
Ro hed A, 1899 206  Philippines,...... 13,513,000 | 16 1356, 000 
shitter ee 1900 76 Puerto Rico....... 1,543,913 | 1 869,255. 
anal Zone .... 1904 553 ~«Vitgin Is. of U.S... 22,012 | 24,889 


eek: 1914 sith Total cua 138,349,616 | 150,502,298 


The Working Population of the U. S., 1820-1950 


hs _ Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. S of 
Percent of working : Percent of working 
| Working population population in ; Working population population in 
Percent Percent 
ie of total of total 4 
Number {population Number {population iS 
(thou- ages 10 Farm Nonfarm (thou- ages 10 Farm Nonfarm 
Year sands) | and over* joccupation |occupation Year sands) and oyer* |occupation | occupation : 
BLS2OS 5 «a! acc 2,881 444 71.8 28.2 1890 eeneee 23,318 49.2 42.6 574 i Ps 
AG Ea ee 3,932 45.5 70,5 29.5 19002 <i 29,073 50.2 37.5 62.5 
MOAN ce Sooo. 5,420 46.6 68.6 31.4 T9TON ee 37,371 522 31.0 69.0 
JG ae 7,697 46.8 63.7 36.3 1920 eae 42,434 51.3 27.0 73.0 
1860... oy. wea L0,0383 47.0 58.9 41.1 T93Q. taste 48,830 49.5 21.4 78.6. 
PBI seeing =< 12,925 44.4 53.0 47.0 1940) sci. 52,789 52.2 17.1 82.9 a 
USE OS ae 17,392 47.3 49.4 50.6 LSS aan ee 60,054 53.5 11.6° 88,4 ia 


* For 1820 to 1930, the data relate to the population and gainful workers at ages 10 and over. For 1940 Fre) 1950, 
the data relate to the population and labor force at ages 14 and over; the farm and nonfarm percentages Felate. only % 
to the experienced labor force. : . 


Force, by Sex; U. S., Annual Averages for 1950 and 1954 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Censup, 


1950 1954 


Major occupation group Both sexes Male Female | Both sexes ~ Male 
Experienced civilian labor force......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. . 78) 6.2 10.0 8.9 lie: 
_ Self-employed workers...........-.....5 1.1 13 0.7 1.4 1.6 
SE ORHEN WORKELS soe. crecc\s ssie's otis d state ans calves 6.2 4.9 9.3 7.5 6.5 
‘Farmers and farm managers.............+-- 7.0 9.4 1.3 6.0 8.4 
_ Self-employed workers.....,.......---+- 6.9 9.3 1.3 5.9 8.2 
BEBO IMEI WOEKEIS 1. soy scien calyopseyasences< 0.1 0.1 sel 0.1 0.2 
‘Managers, officials, and proprietors, except j 
: MAb Pl ebei ec recatir lag ghd atin at'siain pels 9/aig oie sie 10.4 12.5 5.4 9.8 12.0 
"Self-employed WOTKEISO0 eo cai eotins 6.4 76 3.4 6.0 6.7 
POLICES WONKEIS,:. ccs poses eae ccs cgieetaccns 4.0 49 2.0 3.8 "5.3 
‘Sd and kindred WOLKEIS reese eee: 12.6 Tica 25.8 13.1 6.6 7 ¥ #5 
Sales workers..... ‘don tedente ceapocaee cS: 6.3 5.5 8.3 6.4 Ss satel 

men, foremen, and kindred workers... . 13.0 17.9 1.1 13.6 19.1 
ratives and kindred workers............ 20.8 21.2 19.9 20.7 214 
ate household workers..............++- 3.2 0.3 10.1 2.9 Dileag 

e workers, except private household... 8.0. 6.2 12.2 8.2 Hy Ue 

borers and foremen............-+++- §.1 4.9 5.4 41 OT rf 
rs, except farm and mine............ 6.4 8.8 0.6 6.3 88 | 


Fe oe Oe ee eh Me ae tye 


ee jokoriiation Pleas ou 


tion of the U. ake 1870- 1950 


Source: U.S. Bureau of fhe Census. 


Working women* 


Percent of 

Percent of total 
female working 

population | population 

Number ages 10 and | ages 10 and 
(thousands) over* ~ over* 
GASH TE 1,917 13.3 14.8 
2,647 14.7 15.2 
Bie caicse Sic 4,006 17.4 17.2 
Reacts) sie 5,319 18.8 18.3 
aeiays ese 7,445 21.5 19.9 
8,637 21.4 20.4 
10,752 22.0 22.0 
12,845 25.4 24.3 
eas oe 16,501 28.9 27.5 


_ * For 1870 to 1930, the data relate to the population 

and gainful workers at ages 10 and over; for 1940 and 
1950" the data relate to the population and labor force 
at ages 14 and over. 


ies 
1954 there were about 1,476,000 mar- 
ages. ue the U. S., the smallest number 


turn 
é Bees rate—the number of mar- 


ownward trend was interrupted by a 
erate upswing following the outbreak 
F th, Korean War in 1950. Two factors 


recent years: (1) the number of 
ible to marry has been depleted 


cur mf been decreasing recently—a re- 


. > 


sult of ow birth rates during the 1930s, 


‘lage rate higher in a leap year 
e years which immediately pre- 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Percent Unemployed in the 5 
Civilian Labor Force, 1929-54 — ; 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Percent Percent 

Year unemployed Year unemployed C 
1929385 os ae 3.2 1942 coe 4.7 
T9380 ert 8.7 1943 eke 1.9 : 
193) sSarecist 15.9 1944. neers 1.2 
19300R at sen 23.6 1945 Rees 1:9 ' 
1933) rats gertee 24.9 1946505 ona 3.9 
19844.3 fee 21.7 1947= nb arts 3.6 
1935 Stew ar: 20.1 1948.30.. 8 3.4 
1986) ieee 16.9 1949 Yt ae 55s 
MOS 7eyesieeiers 14.3 19505, wire 5.0 
1938 tes she's 19.0 1951 Se 3.0 
1939.8 Serene 17.2 19524, 4 pene 2.7 
19AOaesi< 550 14.6 ee AA bos 2.5 
19406 aise. 9.9 1954 ene 5.0 


NOTE: These estimates are derived from sample sur- 
veys and are subject to sampling variations. ; 


There has been a long-term trend in our 
country toward earlier marriage. Among 
males, the median age at first marriage 
(the age above and below which there are 
an equal number of first marriages) has 
fallen from 26.1 years in 1890 to 23. 
years in 1953, and among females from 
22.0 years to 20.5 years. The tendency to 
marry earlier is also reflected in the 
greater proportion of younger people who 
are married. Thus, in 1890 only one-fifth 
of the men at ages 20-24 had ever been 
married, whereas in 1954 the proportion 
was not far from one-half. For women, 
the proportion rose from almost one-half 
in 1890 to more than two-thirds in 1954. 
About nine-tenths of the men and women 
in the U. S. eventually marry. 


. The highest marriage rates in the U. S. 


_are found in the West and the South. 


Largely because of its popular marriage 
centers—Reno and Las Vegas—Nevada re- 
cords a far higher marriage rate than 
any other state in the Union. In 1954 
there were about 227 marriages for eve 
1,000 people in that state; next in order 
were Mississippi with a rate of 28 
1,000 and New Mexico with a ce of 


_(Gneluding annulments) granted © Median Age at First Marriage 
in our country or more than twice the in the U S., 1890-1953 
number in any year prior to the war. This : ‘ 


“peak was largely a result of hasty wartime 
marriage, the prolonged separation of hus- 


Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census. 


Year Males | Females |} Year Males | Females 3 

- bands and wives, and other factors tend- : ne 
ing to disrupt the stability of family life. a sree Ae me ee me oP 
In the past few years, the number of j919 || 251 | 216 || 1952....| 230 | 198 


divorces granted has been somewhat be-  1920..... 24.6 21.2 1953*,..| °23.6 20.5 
low 400,000; this is still well above the ‘ 
* Th dians for 1953 ted fi Sswers 

; prewar level. to Binset dossiers cae ee at parce! pai) 


Marriages and Divorces in the United States, 1890-1954 


Source; U.S. Public Health Service. 


Marriage Divorce? Marriage Divorce? 
Year Number Rate! Number | Ratet Year Number Rate! Number 
HB9O Ns scree: 570,000 9.0 33,461 5 19270 tee 1,201,053 | 10.1 | 196,292 | 
i) ae 620,000 8.9 40,387 6 1g2g0es 2s 1,182,497 9.8 | 200,176 | 
BOOS ba ghs2 2 709,000 9.3 55,751 i G2 OK aetines 1,232,559 | 10.1 | 205,876 
1 ar 742,000 9.6 60,984 8 1930 Ver ae 1,126,856 9.2 | 195,961 | 
(CT See 776,000 | 9.8 61,480 8 193 ee ee 1,060,914 8.6 | 188,003 
Br 19080). e253 818,000 | 10.1 64,925 8 19325 encase 981,903 79 | 164,241 
Be 1O04. oy. ees, 815,000 9.9 66,199 8 EEL Se ee 1,098,000 8.7 | 165,000 
my i905...2.... ...| 842,000 | 10.0 67,976 8 TR a ae 1,302,000 | 103 | 204,000 | 1 
Bel906 =. 255. fs.) 895,000 | 10.5 72,062 8 1935; we cae 1,327,000 | 10.4 | 218,000 
BQO i: sex. 936,936 | 10.8 76,571 9 1936 Ma. ou: 1,369,000 | 10.7 | 236,000 
iL enae aa 857,461 97 76,852 9 1937,..... ...| 1,451,296 | 11.3 | 249,000 
BOOS. 0.i fr: 897,354 99 79,671 9 1938) 5.00. 1,330,780 | 10.3 | 244,000 
BQO, 2 je esses 948,166 | 10.3 83,045 9 1939) aoc. 1,403,633 | 10.7 | 251,000 
BN n a5 N22 955,287 10.2 89,219 | 1.0 1SAO ee ee 1,595,879 | 12.1 | 264,000 | 
BEI9123. nen... 1,004,602 | 10.5 94,318 | 1.0 TGA seme es 1,695,999 | 127 
I a 1,021,398 | 10.5 91,307 9 CT VGE aan 1,772,132 | 13.2 
LOT eee 1,025,092 | 103 | 100,584 | 1.0 1943 ee 1,577,050 | 117 
BOIS. ceencas: 1,007,595 | 10.0 | 104,298 | 1.0 dodge et. 1,452,394 | 10.9 
HOIG aeajr 1,075,775 | 106 | 114,000 | 1.1 194555 Ne. ae. 1,612,992 | 12.2 
HOU vhs Poot 1,144,200 | 11.1 121,564 | 12 W946. 2,291,045 | 16.4 
Pe1918. ceases 1,000,109 9.7 | 116,254 | 1.1 1S ea, 1,991,878 | 13.9 
| OC See 1,150,186 | 11.0 | 141,527 | 1.3 1948 eis: 1,811,155 | 12.4 
AUS aaa 1,274,476 12.0 teen 1949... 2. 1,579,798 10.6 
- CAE Rares 1,163,863 | 10.7 59,58 i 
ise 113451 | 103 | 148815 | 14] pe ae 
BIOAD, ences, 1,229,784 | 11.0 | 165,096 | 1.5 amen cay ‘ 
a 1,184,574 | 104 | 170,952 | 1.5 || 1952......... 1,539,318 9.9 
1925 oo ales os 1,188,334 | 10.3 | 175,449 | 1.5 1953 ta 2 1,546,000 9.8 
ae 1,202,574 | 102 | 184,678 | 1.6 195A Arh Ns 1,476,0003 | 9.28 


_ 1Per 1,000 population. Divorce rates for 1917-19 and 1941-46 are based on population including armed force 
overseas; for 1940 and 1947-52, on population excluding armed forces overseas. Marriage rates for 1917-19 and 1940-! 
are based on population excluding armed forces overseas, * Includes annulments. 4 Provisional. OTE: Fi 


_ except for 1900, 1905, 1922-32 and 1950. , 
Bes 


__ | WASHINGTON, D.c. 
: LK 


| WASH 


‘Marital Status of the Population, 1950. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


ee 


Males 
% distribution* 
Population Widowed | Population 
Bex 14 yrs. old or 14 yrs. old 
State and Census division & over Single | Married | divorced & over 

36? a SRE RS UR eno Ren anee 1,024,915 26.03 69.10 4.87 1,093,798 
Bee eis cistriacteiase ¢ io ate 263,546 25.84 67.38 6.78 259,511 
erreetate ele oso) s10)e/s.2 axe 659,656 24.09 69.76 6.15 675,397 
14650 AGO DBRORE SE EEE 4,034,180 24.37 68.25 7.38 4,073,341 
Ropnhteeycisisls sieist esi 489,263 25.76 67.60 6.64 490,550 
MOONNECHICULL Oc cones sts cscs 756,080 27.34 66.89 5.77 797,537 
BIBIaWANel. <csalewuecsscacee ss 117,542 25.45 68.52 6.03 122,763 
BEI C RATS ccitelciob steis cjoinye o's sia. o'a 301,111 29.58 64.01 6.41 347,872 
MeN v eeTersiste\cis) =.0 6 aie 1,018,121 22.69 70.53 6.78 1,065,169 
Patek Kaden: 1,168,086 26.29 68.86 4.85 1,247,615 

RM sie iafsledc ts tie.cjoinie & sles = « 213,170 25.26 68.33 6.41 198,781 
BRIN Ie foictcis)avsiclb ats o «+ 3,309,125 25.56 67.73 6.71 3,418,775 
Mie iciais2n saree 8 1,448,831 23.12 70.03 6.85 1,486,515 
BRISA Gibiciiciticiea, sss 968,920 25.55 68.17 6.28 985,169 

5 ca Seana p a ees 712,198 24.44 69.26 6.30 720,732 

» AMOR bp ACERS aoe 1,039,654 27.16 66.95 5.89 1,048,459 
MF ieldiayac ci eve) oe 914,015 25.86 68.93 5:21 968,553 
doo Je: SUR aeReeee 331,780 27.03 65.50 7.47 342,686 

: US T0eR do LORS EEE 863,852 26.31 68.01 5.68 884,036 
Gener fale: sic%s 50 1,733,192 29.58 64.04 6.38 1,905,814 

ERE Tee aie « cicteis ee 2,368,024 25.13 68.41 6.46 2,349,955 
Pepeiesiatsiefelsya)e\0/o36 1,101,812 29.56 64.79 5.65 1,099,128 

igS4 QUOC UDE EE aBEL 723,522 26.45 68.55 5.00 757,568 

| Soe d8e54eeoeseaee 1,466,440 23.74 69.24 7.02 1,556,891 
Rstaoressyecacia's “ips 227,271 28.98 63.45 7.57 202,470 

to) Hee aes 498,732 26.94 67.02 6.04 497,059 

5 Same tees 64,807 25.18 65.45 9.37 ' 55,791 

MeTEsis) == 197,099 26.90 65.67 743 207,945 

one UGB E CARO 1,838,965 26.34 68.08 5.58 1,931,114 

Se episiln cece osal 233,244 28.32 66.09 5.59 223,050 

ltd Sageen eso 5,616,963 27.59 66.79 5.62 6,033,574 

BP ais ae teieia sts 1,390,072 29.44 66.62 3.94 1,435,312 

Marae otisl 230,502 34.70 60.51 4.79 207 649 

BAAS deine 2,935,808 23.52 69.45 7.03 3,060,868 

a eae eee 808,460 23.87 69.51 6.62 822,794 

Berea Side is 576,808 22.86 69.60 7.54 561,087 

SMe va pases = os 3,904,893 27.64 66.18 6.18 4,108,599 

Op Sats Bee 300,768 30.12 63.87 6.01 319,531 

Beate isis 688,217 29.53 66.67 3.80 733,249 

REYEENG io siote tiv to's, 245,727" 31.27 63.33 5.40 227,366 

Rilersteisrets 1,149,299 25.45 69.04 5.51 1,209,638 

2,781,613 24.78 69.34 5.88 2,801,565 

Me sitsipsais oa 235,325 25.81 69.31 4.88 234,486 

Bieimasrahiie’s)a(eis «iets 136,311 28.62 | 64.42 6.96 141,356 

oCat aC Rae Dee 1,210,799 29.79 65.22 4.99 1,193,627 

ov nn OSREeaS 919,661 25.93 66.57 7.50 862,214 

3 Onbd SURE aE 700,823 27.29 67.08 5.63 704,919 

Berna rsitiars feted 1,278,770 27.97 65.84 6.19 1,279,013 

Resists hss ay « 113,645 28.98 64.35 6.67 96,526 

nag SOC ase 3,455,230 28.70 64.89 6.41 3,709,869 

bo AS ORAS 11,360,821 27.40 66.79 5.81 | 12,073,287 

SRO ARES 11,340,558 24.90 68.40 6.70 | 11,595,126 

AR gees 5,224,331 26.54 67.23 6.23 5,293,994 

Sande deot MEpeee 7,458,623 | 27.46 67.42 5.12 7,734,562 

Shey COS 3,937,390 26.23 68.42 §.35 4,109,463 

5,163,744 24.73 69.36 5.91 5,268,309 

1,840,271 26.62 66.89 6.49 1,761,165 

eas sit» 5,530,649 | 24.47 68.11 7.42 5,496,642 
MSA et iiisjcsse.6.0 | 55,311,617 26.25 67.62 6.13 | 57,042,417 


alee 


lease Alma 


Females 


% distribution* 


Widowed 
or 
Single | Married | divorced — 
19.51 
18.36 
16.84 
15.88 
18.23 
23.28 
20.46 
26.99 
15.37 
18.84 
16.10 
19.74 
17.53 
19.54 
17.72 
19.96 
19.14 
21.67 
20.09 
27.01 
18.74 
22.73 
18.71 
18.64 
We 
19.87 
12.94 
22.53 
21.35 
20.16 
23.15 
22.54 
23.10 
19.07 
16.13 
15.14 
23.29 
25.40 
22.57 
20.86 
19.31 
16.79 
19.12 
22.89 
21.18 
15.44 
20.98 
21.77 
15.52 
25.17 
22.91 
19.30 
19.92 
20.45 
19.42 
17.12 
17.93 
15.73 
20.08 


Marriage Information, by State 


Sources: Information Please Almanac questionnaires to states; and U.S. Public Health Service. 


Legal minimum marriage age Waiting period Marriages! 


With paren- Without pa- Blood 


) : tal consent rental consent test Before After Marriages, 
\ State M F M F required license license 19532 
BeeAlabaiiia,.....s.-..+-.0--0 Vea 21 «18 yes none none 19,925 
BMMPATIZONAs cto cx lcccss sess, 18 16 21 18 no none none 21,958 
PAUSES: fai cclaites cea wae as 18 16 21 18 yes 3 da. none 28,024 
eePCAltOCN aio... 3... e cscs 184 164 21 18 yes none none 80,014 
MMCOIDIAGO ceo. 2s snes 16 616 Zia 28 yes none none 12,215 
oe GOMMECUICUL fo cete ecu core 16 16 21 21 yes 5 da. none 18,080 
meevelawares eos... 18 16 21 18 yes none 24 hrs 2,636 
. DOSS 6 Re en 18 16 21 18 no 3 da. none 8,863 
3 RLONIGH ERIS Oc oie a 18 16 21 21 yes 3 da. none 27,648 
GEOTBIA sos ke eos eos: 17 14 21 21 yes 5 da. none 52,146 
ei [WD ROS Sie a a 15 156 18 18 yes none none 8,487 
BE UUINGISS ooo. SS. Soe ccieetlee 18 16 21 18 yes none none 82,923 
, BiGtaltal iss tacieg ese cs sic 18S = EG 2 18 yes none none 64,642 
ONE: hee so Scere 16 14 21 18 yes none none 23,050 
BER isdsac et tks. 18 16 212-18 yes 3 da. none 17,640 
4 Kentucky. ................ 16 «14 21 he 21 yes 3 da. none 24,202 
— CUIGTTS FF ee 18 16 21 21 ¢) none 72 hr. 24,394 
e Nae wets etc. Lyons 2 16 ©6116 21ers yes 5 da. none 8,864 
BeeMaryiand: 6. o.)..25.. cc snes 18 16 21 18 no 48 hr. hone 46,148 
_ Massachusetts............. 18 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 49,810 
ITE S 1°61 a 18 1613 18 18 yes 5 da. none 52,016 — 
b SO MINNGSOLA 83.5. c 30sec aces 18 16 21 18 no 5 da. none 24,909 
mee NISSISSIDPI:....5.05--. 240. 14 12 218 188 no none none 62,019 
MMO NMISSOUT << 52.2 cc 0.2. ese 156 = 156 21 18 yes 3 da. none 36,082 
18 16 2i 21 yes none none 6,603 — 
i 18:16 Qin 2k yes none none 11,655 
; } 18 16 21 18 no none none 51,845 
New Hampshire.,......... lysis 21 18 yes 5 da. none 7,029) 53 
Bee NOW, Jersey’. 3... os 0g 1815 1615 21 18 yes 72 hr. none 42,131 | 
a New Mexico............... 18 16 21 18 no none none 22,488 | 
BNOWIYOIK sce cc's sh cece 16 1410 21 18 |. yes none @) 128,889 
be North Carolina............ 16 16 18 18 yes none’ none 27,017 
See North Dakota.:............ 1S 15 21 18 yes none none 4,396 | 
UND sks ag eee 18 16 21:21 yes 5 da. none 64/375 
* RORIAHOMMG. 5.50 vciala~ Seie0e 18/9, 5,15 21 18 yes none none 23,474 
ie - OSCCO Ss ee Sees 18 15 21 18 yes 3 da. none 10,585 — 
-Pennsylvania...... ES ABuSSE 162 Ge (Bi AL yes 3 da. none 78,713 | 
iid Bes Island See eB oaeonSe 18-16 Hiller 7al yes 5 da. none 6,336 
Baie iaceine ace 18 14 18 18 no 24 hr. none 45,040 
Peet ekss eae feist 18 15 21 18 yes none none 6,072 
CoE DARA eee 16 =«16 PAIS = pal yes 3 da. none 22,594 
PARP AI ated vio Sate bie 16 14 21 18 yes none none 89,679 
Ue a aes ee 16 «14 210518 yes none none |' 6,904 
’ Vermont. | 3B SRO ey ae 18 16 21 18 yes none 5 da. 3,332. 
BVIFOUMBL Pose reste c oe ks 18 «616 Qe OT a ves none none 37,429 
a bWashington.....25.0. 645 15 15 21 18 no 3 da. none 29)527. a 
mee West Virginiay....3..---..> 18 16 TA oh yes 3 da. none 15,260 
- Wisconsin...............-. 168.15.) 1*h21s', 18 yes 5da. | none | 25,575 
= Peay Winditsuaies 1S uelG 21 0 21 yes none none 3,150 | 
< ea 


- 1Data represent marriages reported for 20 states in 1953 and 22 states in 1954. For remaining states, data 
marriage licenses. * By place of occurrence. * State recognizes common-law marriages. 4 Males unde ; 


non -esidents. ¢If under 15, order must be obtained ton Probate Court. 7 For males only, E 

ity, 48 br. °® Except by court order or known by judge to be over 21. Females 14-16 years old 

t of Judge of Children’s Court. 41 Marriage may not be solemnized within 3 days from date on w! 
en for serological test, and not until 24 hr. after issuance of marriage license. ™ Orphans’ wey 


ee 


---_- Divorce Information, by State ete ae 


Sources: Thyormation Please Almanac questionnaires to states; and U. S. Public Health Service. | Poe 


Residence Period before parties may remarry \ Divorces! a 
3 = for 
e State divorce Plaintiff Defendant 19522 19532 
lyr. 60 da.3 60 das 9,076 9,281 4 
lyr. lyr. 1 yr. 4,905 5,125 i. 
90 da. none none’ sss | esas fot 8,234 
I yr.21 lyr. lyr. 41,398 40,196 
Dts 6 mo. 6 mo. 4,5007 4,3007 
3 yr. none none 2,853 20200 
in aS ae 2 yr. none none 547 603 % 
iGhecs SS 1 yr.é 6 mo. 6 mo. 1,186 1,568 
Pte... 90 da. none none 20,468 20,139 
Boho: eae lyr. 30 da. 30 da. 9,0007 6,843 
O5.80c pO 6 wk. none none 2,586 2,584 — 
<6 Sup Ga eee 1 yr. none none 24,188 21,801 ; 
ole Lae it vee none none . 12,789 12,3887 ay 
INES CS aaa vai old ove lyr. 1 yr.18 1 yr.18 5,596 5,253 Y 
1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 5,312 5,394 
1 yr. none NONGx ey | eat oye eine 
lyr. none’ none? - «| o) .o..ikee Nee : 
6 mo. none none - 2,207 2a 
1 yr. none none 4,934 5,207 we 
5 yr. 6 mo. 2 yr. 6,003 64735 7 5 
lyr. none (0) 14,9255; 16,5375 
lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 4,004 4,118 
lyr. (20) (10) 5,419 5,204 
lyr. none none 12,943 12,342 — 
lyr. none none 1,989 1,986 ; 
1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,403 2,367 
6 wk. none none 9,130 10,127 
lyr. none none 1,119 2a 
2 yr. none22 none 5,036 4,791"... 
1 yr..29 none none 2,940 oem e 
(4) none Siyrts See 2 re 
2 yr. none none 5, 85700357 le eee 
1 yr. (*) (4) 590 x 580 
lyr. none none 21,854 23,2700 8 
1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 13,1747 = 13,0387 
lyr. 6 mo. (uO \ 6,311 6,372 — - 
lyr. none none 11,946 12-1875 ae 
» 52S Sone Case oee 2 yr. none none 1,026 797 
na... lyr. none NONE se ny ee 2,3345 
1 yr. none nonel4 936 - 928) = 
BBEe RL feiss 2 yr. none Nonels 7,754 7,699 | 
430) Qo 1 yr. 1 yr.39 1 yr.29 37,3005 39,0007 
ae) eee 3 mo. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,263 2/422 Se 
% beeen eee ees lyr. none 2 yr.36 610 479 
bes hie ee ae lyr. 4 mo. 4 mo. 7,834 8,009 
: aa 
oes aes lyr. none none 9,310 8, S1ST ae 
10> OBE Oe Bees 1 yr.16 60 dat? 60 da.17 Catan Pet 
LBSq3 Gotaee 2 yr. lyr. lyr. £4 5,011 
Rete eye tn Secale 's 60 da. none none 1,2505 anne | 2045 i 


{ ported annulments. *Leaders (....) indicate data unavailable. 
othe rat any time. 4 At discretion of court. 5 Incomplete. 62 yr. if. i 
ed. § For husband; 10 mo. for wife, In c 

; or in case of children, 

on for divorce may be 


4 Divorced persons may rei 
cause for divorce occurred outside 
arty cannot marry accomplice. 9 A’ 


nt of state when offen 
committed within state and injured 
fication of decree by court. 18 Party guilty 


VY; except 
ad by: court. preci 


if 18 Unless otherwise set out b 

ecemen acquire residence iN 

oo county for3 mo. * 3- 
- 


4 4 i 
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Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Information Please Almanac questionnaires to the states. 


= § 
> Boe aS a 9g > 8 2 3 = 
rs i=] a oS o> o 3 S aS 3) 
3 Seep re 6 pt be 2 ab Bae ee ee 
= a SS a aaa a eI Ser ten Se ce eet lag = pect a = 
St POM etn Ore Se gl A poe arenes ai Peep iG ote) ne oan eee 
ate =x i@) (=) = Pats et On a Geka eal ea nm Ka Qa —- Oo 
: Alabama......... yes yes yes? yes ... yes®° yes? yest yes Se yes yes .. 
5 PUIZONG ee cecsiset.. yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yes yes yest yes yes yes yes 
_ Arkansas yes yes, yes? yes yes’ yes. =yes=). 3.20. ...,> yes, yes yes”. yesio yes! aves 
yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yes yes... yes yes 
yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest ... yes yes? ... yes yes ... 
VES VES CVRS*S VOSS VESTS oon VESEY shat \ajaiauly fieto wll Bo c)e hne ole) ee area Vee 
yes yes 7 yes®:yest2.5."), yes yes’ “yest 5 ..- yes \44b 4 Se?) Sb eee 
7 NOSF. etcotsVOSoao ac. a eee VCS ren: ape acst eine VES* A na 
} VeSanVesmumayestict tc aVeSiaot Say cy Bin cee, fe VES ire ks ae 
5 MBOTPia), occ... .:2 yes, =yesi; “yes? yes) “yes Ayes*®L = yes. yes. Pane) Joe. om . CA cle, ee eS: 
y Idaho...... “ere Yes an yes) -Yes-~ 355) 62,04, YOS. yes, “yés'4o. a. F¥OS p20... i see. eile Be eer 
Meeiilinols, 2-3... esa «Ves fVest: yest cyesy eyesny sia Su ea OSI a svi) ea, eee ee 
indiana.......... yes yes yes? yes yes .. yes# yest an ys aca pose bee Dh ee - 
BOWA-) essen, s VGSwe Vascmiyesti> YES™ Tate fC YOS=*. chien paretjers elses sp tus Mpin al tere vee Ce 
BRANSAS, 3s. -5 30> yes, ves; yes?! yest: yesa yes’... ‘yest ‘yes. ‘yeS* sh uch pone yes 
mKentucky.....0... yes yes yes yes yes yes... yest yes ... yest ... ... ' yes yes 
mLouisiana.....5.... OSM YOS we VOSHR VES sa emer VES asc gigeese) sags ) sejeva OSE Be iae.5 mk 
x MAINO fos chee ss yes yes: yes yes yes yesl® yes ... .... yeS ... yes yes 2 
_ Maryland yes... yess! ... yes yess ... yes ... yes wats 
1 yes yes yes'® yes yes*4 yes BO yes iiottrs ee 


yes, yes yyes®*, yes “yes -yes® yes / yes... 0° A. Vybws 
yes yes yes? yes? yes yes ... yest ... .... yes? oad) tegen 
yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yesl® yes yes yes? ... yes yes ... 
yes yes yes yes yes yes Fee OS); YOS sy. (NOS Sg ce es caeeeiers 
yes yes” “yes Hess, nb Shc ae eee ee 


yes yes yes BS de 

yes = yessm yes. yeS: “yes; —yest)inyes, wiyes& 5) oy ae oie ako atep ener 
yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest... 1.50 6.2) ty. ces ae ee 
yes = yes'<“yes!*’yes™ -yes= ‘yest yest iG snc spe | seis Ns we valelegery COME meniemmes 
VOS=PIVGSI# VOSSie ss bce oicis, Be alelat Te iciays S «wie. Bil yeieleiyh bloc tests PAnNc et eae 
yes. yes. «yes yes’ yes jlyes- yes; yes yes: ©..\s) (oe. sGs en ets 

yes J f 


Yoo. eget Leeks @lyes’ ass ice. yes yes... ck you! a a 
aoh byes\> ‘yes? yesh. Soy. tee este 9! ates bee GSP eat reer 
yes yes... yes!4 yes yes A Mame es eS 


e Oklahoma........ yes) yes. yest yes, ayes* 2 yes asc “¥eS*: VOS ins. ea ie! hc eee Se 
; _ Oregon Serscsny pe cfleeVOSs GY¥CS YES? yess? yes i VES. vee YESH: ok Pelee Sele YOS! Gide cetmaete ene 
Menpennsylyania,,...j yes yes yes? ..., yest? yes... 0 ose VOB ney YS ee ESI 
Rhode Island..... VES cuVOS *MVBS*.'VeS:) VOSiu .1.4. 0), VOSA siesta bles Leys oh Marae hs selene) OS mmareters 
Seesourn Carolina, ..- |, Yes: }¥eS'. yes? Yess oso aki icecd ee Dee )h | sai. te meh ve pata se ean 
a South Dakota..... yes "yes? yest a a. 0h tk YOS'- VS? Ves? 8 wnt cine wri clas taalan ad 
Gbisise os yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes ... yeS yeS ... 2... se. Se 
Efe ved eee yes. yes yesi#i... 9 ...- yes® ...° yes# sais) YOST A. es tet ene 
Sener) iste s yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ... ... yesi4 .. E 
Sagas yes yes yeslt vas MOS, yes — yest *... 9 a. Yesi@ a... % 
2. eee yes;.... yes*. 4... yes’ yes <een ¥OS sore. Apsara hiatal teeta fade 
....| yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yes? yess: Yes ay yar 
ae yes. yes. yes*. yes, <.., yes. <... sitdalnt wininl esi i hs aan 
peda sane yes yes yes? yes yes yes ... wage YOS* p.deg! ers eee 


Dect Abeer yes yes yes yes? yes? yes ore pm OS® » YOS 8 ence nee 


: > 45 years. 

year. 9 Husband a vagrant. 

sease. 43 years, 

nity at time of marriage. 
jonment of 2 years. 

e venerea 

ms Ape 
ry Cause 
With im 


ties. 47 Ungovernable temper. 
years, sentence being for 7 years or more. 


oy % 


Pictograph Corp. — 


Percent of Population Ever Married: U.S., 1890-1954 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Bes pectin, years’ |. 1890 | 1900 1910 1920 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1954 
Males 

ah Oi ae | 0.4 0.9 1.0 1.8 1.5 1.5 2.9 2.5 

Cen 19.1 22.1 24.5 29.0 28.8 27.8 41.0 45.9 

Lk eS 53.9 54.0 57.0 60.3 63.1 64.0 76.2 76.7 

ae 73.3 72.2 73.7 75.7 78.7 79.3 36.8 88.8 

eee 84.5 82.9 83.1 83.7 85.6 86.0 90.4 90.9 

I og ae 90.7 89.6 88.7 87.8 38.5 88.9 91.5 92.0 
Females 

ee 8.0 94 97 10.8 10.9 10.0 144 13.1 

atten (: eee 48.1 48.3 51.4 54.3 53.7 52.8 67.7 69.3 

Mee 2. 74.6 72.4 74.9 76.9 78.2 72 | eeenebs 89.1 

chen 84.8 83.3 83.7 85.0 86.7 85.3 90.7 91.3 

Wa A 90.1 88.8 88.5 88.6 39.9 89.6 91.7 93.2 

Ve 92.8 92.1 91.3 90.3 90.8 91.3 92.2 92.7 

BIRTHS 


“paby’ boom” which began at the end 
World War II does not show any sign 
ting. In 1954, for the first time in 
e history of the U. S., the number of 
rths — passed the 4,000, 000 mark; this 
eS with less than 2,400,000 births 
ally in the middle 1930s. The recent 
e in births results from a large 
e in the number of married women 
from a rise in the birth rate among 
In the decade up to 1955, no less 
36% million babies have been added 
hation’s population. Povisional fig- 


bo Be a shift away from small fam- 
whiob were common in the 1930s, 
d _moderate-size families. The birth 
or second, third, and fourth children 
thers have risen quite rapidly since 
ci of World War II; even fifth births 

wn an upward tendency. Very 
ilies, however, are a thing of the 
irth rate for the eighth or later 


children is lower than it was a decade 
ago. The trend of the birth rate by age 
of mother is closely related to that for 
order of birth. Younger women experienced 
the most rapid rise in the birth rate, 
while for women past 40 years of age 
the birth rate has actually declined. _ 


Only infrequently does a woman give 
birth to more than one baby at a con- 
finement. During the period 1933-1950, 
twins occurred in one out of every 92 
confinements, triplets occurred once in 
about 9,600 confinements and quadrup- 
lets once in about every 657,000. The 
chances of having a multiple birth varies 
with the age of the mother. For teenage 
mothers, the chances that a confinement 
will result in twins or triplets are ere 
6 in 1,000; for those at ages 35-39, the 
chances are 3 times as high. The ike= 
lihood of a multiple birth is somew 
greater for nonwhite than for wh 
women, Twins may be identical, i Lay d 
velop from the same egg, or they m 
fraternal; developing from two sex 
eggs. Identical twins are invariably 
same sex, while fraternal twins may 
the same or opposite sex. 


“Live Births aia Birth Rates, 1953-54 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


Number Rate Z 
5 
i : Per cent Per cent ie 
1953 1954 _ change 1953 1954 change 
82,751 82,463 —0.3 26.6 26.4 —08 ANE 
26,223 27,418 +46 28.2 27.6 i ie - 
44,086 43,285 —18 23.1 227 a7 a 
296,707 300,958 +14 24.3 24.0 -12. 3 
38,647 39,834 4+3.1 27.4 274 0. 
C 47,186 49,361 +4.6 21.8 22.2 SST 8 eet 
Delaware............ 9,223 9,961 +8.0 25.8 27.1 5 Oe 
BG ee eho. 31,637 31,263 Sif) 37.6 36.3 —3.5 
Betorida.y 2.0.24... 80,015 84,322 +6.0 23.9 24.1 40.8: aaa 
@eeotpian.. 6.66.08. 99,785 103,744 +4.0 27.8 28.3 +18 
BUABNO «no. sss lee. 16,511 16,753 1.5 27.4 27.2 =0.7,; seo 
Allinois. .. BRA ors, 202,689 : 213,055 +5.1 22.5 23.2 +311 5 ae 
indiana. .:s..J..... 104,583 108,292 +3.5 25.3 25.7 +163 
BlOWan cts... ce. 63,455 63,748 +0.5 24.4 24.2 —08 | 
BUADSAS x) .2u oes. 49,640 51,515 +38 247 25.6 +36, 
Bhentucky............ 73,528 76,161 +3.6 24.8 25.4 2.4 
‘Louisiana............ 83,195 84,942 +21 28.8 29.0 +07 - 
Maine. 21,317 21,844 42.5 23.3 23.5 +09 — 
59,545 62,427 +4.8 23.4 24.0 +26 
181,998 190,669 +4.8 26.6 27.1 eerie 
77,996 79,919 42.5 25.5 25.8 41.2 
66,367 68,239 +28 30.4 31.0 +20 — * 
P Missouri Peed. ccs 97,645 96,701 —1.0 23.8 23.3 21 
"Montana SIE 16,901 17,060 +0.9 27.5 27.2 
Nebraska............ 32,252 33,554 +4.0 23.9 24.6 768 
5,040 5,738 +13.8 24.5 26.3 +7.3> 
11,736 12,106 ale y 22.3 22.8 
107,999 113,427 +5.0 21.0 21.6 
25,011 25,286 asi 33.0 32.4 
327,236 338,315 +3.4 21.5 21.9 
North Carolina....... 114,729 115,776 +0.9 27.4 27.2 
North Dakota........ 17,005 17,130 +07 27.4 26.9 
BURIOS Soo.s oe -c.cls doen 210,918 221,105 +4.8 25.2 25.8 
“Oklahoma........... 51,685 52,125 +0.9 23.0 23.0 
Paregon.......:-.... 39,601 38,114 —3.8 24.7 23.3 
Pennsylvania Aiea ei - 239,375 243,971 +1.9 22.5 22.6 
Rhode Island........ 18,871 19,300 42.3 23.1 23.4 be ee 
South Carolina....... 61,667 65,426 +6.1 28.1 29.2 vee 
South Dakota........ 18,073 17,8521 —12 27.5 26.8 
-Tennessee........... 84,573 86,861 +27 25.4 25.8 
BBXaS 20 cose c neh: _ 234,778 241,996 +3.1 28.3 28.6 
MBAR, co insiieneaees 24,138 24,906 43.2 32.9 32.9 
vera: “Soar gnats 9,078 9,047 —0.3 24.1 23.5 
BWirginia: ...0:.4-.... 87,689 90,973 +37 24.7 25.4 
_Washington.......... 62,840 66,805 +6.3 25.4 26.3 
- West VIFBinia=......- 47,426 47,445 +0.0 24.5 24.4 
- Wisconsin yield ‘Soc dao 88,389 90,975 +2.9 20. 25.4 
/ Wyoming eee 52. 8,709 8,780 +0.8 28.5 238.1 


a 1 Revised figure supplied by State office. NOTE: Rates are per 1,000 estimated midyear population oe each speck 
i area; pirchs) are by place of occurrence. Data are provisional. 
.* 
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36 PER 1000 


s in the United States, 1909-19 


Source; U.S. Public Health Service. J 


Live Birth 54. : on 


~ Births! Rate? Year Births! Rate? Year Births! 


ie) seeenee, 2,718,000 30.0 1925 72 ene 2,909,000 25.1 OAS Sane 2,703,000 
rs ererestorers 2,777,000 30.1 OP G Se ora 2,839,000 24.2 1942) 5 seers 2,989,000 

Pc rjoicinis 2,809,000 29.9 1927.......| 2,802,000 23.5 1943.,.....] 3,104,000 
eseae ....| 2,840,000 29.8 1928.......} 2,674,000 22.2 1944.......] 2,939,000 
hea Gone 2,869,000 29.5 Yt a 9 ee 2,582,000 21.2 1945 cere 2,858,000 

: 2,966,000 29.9 1930 eee 2,618,000 21.3 GAH deters 3,411,000 
jie ae 2,965,000 29.5 UGS eset 2,906,000 20.2 1947 Sate 3,817,000 
MO isersa Hevers 2,964,000 29.1 URE (Agere 2,440,000 19.5 1Q4B eS eit 3,637,000 
Ti sesces.-| 2,944,000 28.5 eR San aoe 2,307,000 18.4 1949 caer 3,649,000 3 
Bae ABA 2,948,000 28.2 1934. ...5..| -2;396,000 19.0 1950.......| 3,632,000 24.1 
Cay todio tes 2,740,000 26.1 1935. eens aee.o1 13000 18.7 1951.......| © 3,823,000 24.9 
Naan ee 2,950,000 27.7 1936 4a 2,355,000 18.4 UC EVARS Sig 0 3,913,000 25.1 
ea nate 3,055,000 28.1 URE TEN ain dar 2,413,000 18.7 1953 sence 3,971,000 25.1 
cAbrcic 2,882,000 26.2 1938 jsearckt 2,496,000 19.2 195455222. 4,076,000 “25.3 

Suic asses 2,910,000 26.0 1939.......] 2,466,000 18.8 4 

of NP yS tes 2,979,000 26.1 1940.......] 2,559,000 19.4 3 


1 Adjusted for underregistration and for births in states not in the birth registration area from 1915 to 1932; est 
aates for earlier years are based upon data for a few states. 2% Rates are per 1,000 population estimated as of July 
or each year except 1940 and 1950, which are as of April, the census date; for 1941-46 based on population includil 


rmed forces overseas. 
. Live Births by Order of Birth, 1940-52 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


Birth Order 


Total Ist Ind 3rd 4th 5th -| 6th & 7th] 8th & ove 


2,558,647 940,116 639,236 349,941 205,443 131,099 154,138 138,674 
2,703,205 1,045,490 672,076 361,545 208,623 131,465 150,962 133,044 
2,988,911 1,224,901 748,871 387,852 216,715 132,850 148,838 128,884 
3,103,530 1,142,594 839,529 443,599 242,679 145,238 157,434 | 132,457 
2,938,891 1,000,770 788,293 456,537 251,604 148,554 160,712 132,421 
2,858,449 961,456 - 763,494 445,705 248,607 148,251 159,100 131,836 
3,410,738 1,290,703 934,676 486,813 262,213 151,030 158,035 | 127,268 
.-| 3,816,770 1,574,001 1,018,873 523,722 266,976 151,703 156,269 | 125,226 

| 3,636,627 1,343,056 1,047,097 545,131 271,888 152,191 155,967 121,697 
3,648,867 1,234,963 1,092,658 584,175 292,951 158,496 160,328 | 125,296 
3,631,512 1,140,398 1,096,716 630,102 314,067 165,808 162,039 122,382 
3,822,961 1,195,333 1,116,358 685,721 351,234 180,341 170,285 123,689 
3,913,115 1,169,490 1,121,825 732,939, 386,813 199,921 178,022 | 124,105 
3,357,901 1,041,011 1,008,713 640,260 316,802 152,142 123,080 75,893 

955,214 128,479 113,112 92,679 70,011 47,779 54,942 48,212 


Birth Rate 
79.9 293 20.0 10.9 64 41 48 
83.4 32.2 20.7 112 6.4 4l 47 
91.5 37.5 22.9 11.9 6.6 41 4.6 
94.3 34.7 25.5 13.5 7.4 44 48 
88.8 30.2 23.8 13.8 7A 45 49 
85.9 28.9 22.9 13.4 75 45 48 
101.9 38.5 27.9 14.5 78 4.5 47 
113.3 46.7 30.3 15.6 79 45 4.6 
107.3 39.6 30.9 16.1 8.0 45 46 
107.1 36.2 32.1 71 8.6 47 47 
(106.2 33.3 | 32.1 18.4 9.2 48 47 
1113 34.8 32.5 20.0 10.2 5.2 5.0 
Peta 5) ih. 133'9 32.5 21.3 11.2 5.8 5 Da 
109.8 34.0 33.0 20.9 10.4 5.0 40h ae 
143.1 33.1 29.1 23.9 18.0 12.3 14.2 | 


\ order -refers to number of children born alive to mother. Fi , i 
ence in summation. They are not assumed to be accurate $0 the last dian eek ior : 
e yg including births that occurred in Massachusetts, which did not require the | 
Of April 1 for 1940 and 1950, and eathnated ua ef July 1 tot ok Age EP ee eee 
1 f mated as of Ju 195 
tration, 1 Based on data from a 50% sample. aye eerie! ie ee : 
ay lee : 
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Crude Birth Rate for Selected Countries, 1938, 1948, 1953, 1954. 


; Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


2s 


Rate! Rate! 
Country 1933 1948 1953 1954 Country 1938 1948 1953 { 1954 

North America— . ‘ j Europe (cont.) a 
BrCanada?.....i..... 20.7 27.3 27.9 28.5 MUNSAaTVE dame tre 19.9 19.1 he + Oe 
menCosta Rica..:..:.... 45.0 43.9 53.9 52.6 Treland.Srccaee se 19.4 22.1 21.1 * tie 

El Salvador......... 43.7 44.6 47.7 47.4 Walyeeinsfion, ce cabes 23.8 22.0 17.5 17.6 <3 
BOMEXICOD. 55.5050 05 43.5 44.6 44.6 ES Luxemburg........ 14.9 14.7 16.0 * eae 
- Nicaragua.......... 34.0 38.6 | 941.6 Netherlands....... 20.5 25.3 21.8 206 ae 
Ber ANAMA... ws... 45.5 35.6 37.0 34.9 Norway tse. once... 15.4 20.5 18.7 alee 
Seeverto Rico......... 38.6 40.2 34.8 35.1 Portugal, o2..son-1, 26.6 26.7 23.4 22:64 

United States....... 17.6 24.2 24.7 24.9 Rumania.,........ 29.6 = * oe = ¥ 
~ South America Spainenn nee 20.1 23.3 20:6. |) 20:0 tame 

Chile 7.855... ees sins 32.1 REE 36.1 _ SWRGEN: s.ctuavesersieict 14.9 18.4 15.4 146.5 9 
GL See z 26.1 30.6 _ Switzerland. ...... 15.2 19.2 17.0 170. a 
ie wenezuelas) 33.7 39.2 46.1 46.7 United Kingdom...| 15.5 18.1 15.9.9) S156 
- Europe Asia Sz 
mer Austtiay, ...-.....% 13.9 17.7 14.8 14.7 Ceylonnncteissrctcces 35.9 40.6 39.4 36.2 
meebelgium........... 16.0 17.6 16.6 16.8 Indiatae ry heck eric Sore: 25.2 26.7 tae 
oe Bulgaria... .....-.:.. 22.8 fo e i WSKaeliae cies tvae 26.3 26.3 30.2 213) ee 

Czechoslovakia. .... 16.7 23.4 ss ba Japanese tus. tec’. ve 27.1 33.7 21.5 20:00 
_ Denmark........... 18.1 | 203 | 17.9 | 174 || Other ran 
TEL, 21.0 27.5 21.9 21.3 Australia®......... 17.5 23:1 22.9 . 
e, BRANGE WIS. os... 2: 15.0 21.1 18.8 18.7 New Zealand... . 18.0 25.6 24.1 | 
Germany, West..... 19.7 16.6 15.5 15.7 U. of So. Africatt...| 25.0 26.5 25.7 25 
‘te 


__1Number of births per 1,000 population. * Excluding Yukon and Northwest Territories. * Excluding tribal 1 
dians. 4 Excluding Indian jungle population. 5 Prior to 1951, data relate to Finnish nationals in Finland. © Regi: 
. ages area only. 7 Jewish population only. 8 Japanese nationalsin Japan only. 9% Excluding full-blooded aborigi1 es. 

F © Excluding Maoris. 11 Huropean population only. * Not available. : ‘ 
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_ Source: U.S. Public Health Service. Pictograph Corp. 
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n v4 ie 
a Ba 
4s Multiple Births in the United States, 1933-50 
{s “4 2 i Source; Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. \ 
, 
oes 2 
owe . 
: cue Cases of multiple births per million confinements 
Ax Age and color Number of ; 
ee of mother confinements* Total Twins Triplets 
Te tal—Alll ages ....| 48,586,704 10,939 10,833 104 
Bee Under'20..2)..3...: B38 5,838,182 6,167 6,127 40 
B20 24 sop siotosce.c'a wie os oes 15,361,317 8,585 8,519 65 
EEE SI a eR 13,400,847 11,343 11,240 102 
4 BU -BA Fy ede hea iteea pe pies 8,299,863 14,347 14,188 157 
; Featsiater state ase -1: 4,338,446 17,114 16,890 220 
Baie fee shele  ereierd 1,243,764 13,942 13,771 169 
aeieaaei= <2. ter ovis ; 104,285 8,697 8,592 86 
wiv ahora BOBO ooo 42,538,339 10,621 10,524 96 
6,048,365 13,174 ; 13,005 165 


es 


~ = - 7 - —— 
f hich at least one infant was born alive. + Cases too few to warrant computation. 
“aga g ter rts by the National Office of Vital Statistics. Births reported with ane of mother on at 
rated; the age austribu ons for 1937, 1938, 1942, and 1943 were estimated by the Statistical Burg Met 
Insurance Company, : f 
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ee 
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Live Births by Age of Mother, 1940-52 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


Age of mother 


Under 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 
Total! 15 yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 


2,558,647 3,865 332,667 799,537 693,268 431,468 222,015 68,269 
2,703,206 4,035 347,317 864,082 737,810 449,678 226,354 67,009 
2,988,911 3,138 370,129 985,763 826,177 | 490,386 239,024 66,775 
3,103,530 4,290 369,942 982,617 863,162 538,043 267,005 72,207 
2,938,891 4,051 322,098 910,710 803,382 536,622 280,490 75,510 ; 
2,858,449 4,028 298,868 832,746 785,299 554,906 296,852 78,853 6,897 
3,410,738 3,863 339,833 “| 1,090,802 967,946 610,736 311,361 79,648 6,549 
3,816,770 4,911 445,047 1,254,902 1,069,820 635,647 318,516 81,605 6,322 
| 3,636,627 5,337 449 568 1,193,146 1,006,183 597,036 301,096 78,387 5,874 
-| 3,648,867 5,445 448,768 1,183,647 1,029,851 596,014 301,785 77,585 5,772, 
3,631,512 5,413 432,911 1,155,167 1,041,360 610,816" 302,780 77,743 5,322 
3,822,961 5,460 456,523 1,220,900 1,090,147 649,542 313,843 81,137 5,409: 
3,913,115 5,358 449,163 1,232,057 1,120,702 690,940 326,299 83,018 5,578 
3,357,901 1,809 341,188 1,057,833 986,746 610,591 284,102 71,140 4,492 


.| 555,214 3,549 107,975 174,224 133,956 80,349 42,197 11,878 1,086 
Birth rate “a 

0.7 54.1 135.6 122.8 83.4 46.3 | 15.6 19 
0.7 56.9 145.4 128.7 85.3 46.1 15.0 ibe 
0.7 61.1 165.1 142.7 91.8 47.9 14.7 1.6 
0.8 61.7 164.0 147.8 99.5 52.8 15.7 15 
0.8 54.3 151.8 136.5 98.1 54.6 16.1 14 
0.8 51.1 138.9 132.2 100.2 “56.9 16.654] “v6; 
0.7 59.3 181.8 161.2 108.9 58.7 165 | 15 
0.9 79.3 209.7 176.0 111.9 58.9 16.6 14 
1.0 81.8 200.3 163.4 103.7 54.5 15.7), peas 
1.0 83.4 200.1 165.4 | 102.1 53.5 15.3 13 
1.0 81.6 196.6 166.1 103.7 52.9 15.1 1.2 
1.0 86.9 212.0 174.2 108.3 | 54.1 15.3 12 
0.9 85.4 218.1 180.4 113.1 56.1 15.3 fuck 
0.4 74.3 212.9 179.2 1117 54.7 1446 | 10 
48 161.4 255.8 189.5 124.8 68.2).ire 2-8 Sse} 


ths are adjusted for underregistration. Figures are shown to the last digit as computed for convenience 
mn. They are not assumed to be accurate to the last digit. Figures for age of mother not stated are dis- 
are live births per 1,000 female population in each specified group, enumerated as of April 1 for 

H and estimated as of July 1 for 1941-49, 1951 and 1952. Figures for age of mother not stated are dis- 


holds, Families and Married Couples in the United States | 
mi from 1890 to 1954 . See 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. E ve 


gh 
wat. 
oy 


Households Families armen eeu 
Average Average f i 

population population 

Number per household Number per family 
Sy 12,690,000 4.93 _- _ 
pe 29,905,000 4.01 = =e 
34,949,000 3.67 32,166,000 3.77 
Ane 43,554,000 3.37 39,303,000 3.54 
Seah 46,893,000 3.34 41,202,000 3.59 


es - 


population per family has been steadily increasing since 
babies being born each year, but the size of the Amer: 


umber of Families i in the U.S., April 1940 and 1950 


ee et poner of the Metro 


Number of families 


politan Life Insurance Company. Compiled from various reports of the 


Persons per family, 


ay", State 1940 1950 Per cent increase 1950 
UO: ELE Guin dah Siento aa 646,000 729,765 13 3.98 a 
CNTR Se oe ee 116,000 181,985 57 3a a 
TRIOS en 472,000 477,200 1 3.78 cane 
COROT 1,816,000 2,827,110 56 B29" wiv, Aalelae 
“Colorado dupa ae ee 278,000 338,205 22 351° ee 
Beonnecticut.. o.oo eee 412,000 512,280 24 3.59 a 
Bostaware’ ee eae 64,000 79,730 25 3.65, 0 hae 
Coc See ee 165,000 198,180 20 3.26 : 
Betornidaeeegt ee: 473,000 721,460 53 
Georgia DATES Spore iy A a Neri; 715,000 824,095 15 
4 STG Seep 38 gars eee aaa 128,000 148,710 16 
BEBIRCISER RS Ae hake: 2,008,000 2,287,955 14 
BG ianialeeere ok eek cares aw 892,000 1,039,105 16 
OS eee 644,000 686,785 7 
BI AHSAS ION FomR Giada lalls 460,000 507,665 10 
Beentucky BPs re keine he 671,000 717,535 7 
CLINE TCE Ane eee a 554,000 648,410 17 
Meee TS Stee bs. 201,000 223,175 11 
ac RS aN ed 431,000 581,840 35 
rs tie ho 1,025,000 1,171,805 14 
reas Ser Ae eel cose 1,308,000 1,624,875 24 
665,000 747,680 12 
504,000 508,960 1 
986,000 1,057,260 7} 
133,000 145,775 10 
327,000 344,720 5 
27,000 40,945 52 
120,000 134,255 12 
Sat TI, ee 1,030,000 1,263,570 O23 
Sb ub d Sao ORE ees 119,000 159,885 34 
sca ghS RRR OE mbE Rae 3,379,000 3,862,050 14 
b riaeohe ee See 772,000 939,215 22 
oe Aly ok 139,000 144,855 4 
1,761,000 2,077,595 18 
Eee yes el | Se 587,000 590,840 1 
Js SORE A ee 291,000 411,690 4) 
ri) | ee ae ee ae 2,345,000 2,639,925 13 
Medsiand ee now). cose. 167,000 198,630 19 
ah Carolinas. si. ca-Ar aces. 410,000 477,780 17 
Mth akotase ot eeciA x) Poth: 149,000 160,625 8 
PE Aer eae 686,000 808,145 18 
ee oa i ee 1,580,000 1,978,950 25 
Aig ace: ae ae a 130,000 169,925 31 
Be geet 8 ied a, 84,000 90,100 7 
PEN Spt ee, Ske ts, 593,000 785,060 32 
cyl IN, So ad 451,000 625,185 39N 
iit Sw A eee aS 434,000 479,265 10.5 
758,000 867,990 15 \ 
Nh eae Se ea 60,000 72,235 20 
Ne ah SLY eis 32,166,000 38,310,980 19 


Deaths 
Injuries 
Deaths 
Injuries 
Deaths 
‘(Injuries 


One every 


6 
3 
15 
25 
38 
17 


minutes 
seconds 


minutes — 


seconds 

minutes 

seconds 
“A 


One Accidental Death Every 6. Minutes in 1954 


Source: National Safety Council. _ 
‘The nation’s 1954 accident totals can be figured at the following approximate ay 


Class of accident 


Workers off-job 


Home 


Public non-motor-vehicle 


Injuries 
ee. 4s 


Deaths 

Injuries 
Deaths 
Injuries: 
Deaths 


NTINUING ITS long-term downward 
trend, the death rate in the U. S. 
cched its lowest level in 1954—9.2 per 
00 population. In the preceding 5 years, 
he annual death rate varied between 9.6 
9.7 per 1,000. The highest mortality 
ince the turn of the century was 18.1 per 
,000 recorded in 1918, the result of a 
ulent influenza epidemic. Over the years, 
e€ most rapid progress in reducing mor- 

ality has been made at the younger ages, 
but some decrease in death rate has oc- 
ur ed even at the older ages. Many factors 
lave contributed to the general improve- 
+ in mortality, the most important 
g the advances in medical science and 
sheir widespread application, the improve- 
t+ in environment sanitation, and bet- 


ibutable to the control gained over 
ectious diseases, which has been 


icilln and the antibiotics. The 
SS made against some of these dis- 
. indeed remarkable. Tuberculosis, 
ample, in the early 1900s outranked 
other disease as a cause of death 
U. S., while at present it is not 
ong the 10 leading causes of 
1 1900-04, tuberculosis in our 
ecorded an average annual death 
185 per 100,000 population; by 
as down to about 10 per 100,000. 
e spectacular has been conquest 
mon childhood diseases—meas- 
fever, whooping cough and 


MORTALITY 


Death Rates in the United States, 1900-1954 


Source; U.S. Public Health Service. 
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diphtheria. The Paenealiey: from this group 
of diseases dropped from 65 per 100,000 
population in the early 1900s to .7 per 
100,000 in 1954. The death rate from diph- 
theria alone at the beginning of the cen- 4 
tury was almost 50 times as high as the 
current rate from all 4 of these commu- 

nicable diseases of childhood combined. ; 


With the infectious diseases largely — 
brought under control, the principal causes ~ 
of death have been increasingly repre- — 
sented by the chronic diseases character- — 
istic of later life. Whereas, in the early © 
1900s, the cardiovascular-renal diseases — 
(diseases of the heart, arteries and kid- © 
neys) and cancer accounted for 25% of © 
the total mortality in the U. S., in 1954 — 
these diseases were virtually 70% of the — 
total. In 1954, over one-half of the total ~ 
deaths in the U. S. were attributed to — 
the cardiovascular-renal diseases, and 
almost one-sixth to cancer. : 


Accidents take about 90,000 lives a year 
in the U. S., a larger toll than any dis- 
ease except the cardiovascular conditions 
and cancer. In the range of ages from 1 up 
to 35 years, accidents are the leading cause ~ 
of death. Motor-vehicle accidents alone ~ 
in 1954 accounted for approximately 36,- , 
000 deaths in the population as a whole. 
Of this total, 7,900 were pedestrians hit — 
by a motor vehicle, and 28,100 were drivers — 
or passengers in vehicles which were in : 
collisions or turned over. During 1954, 
injuries about the home killed 27,500 ! 

Fe 


people, almost twice as many as were ; 
killed in occupational accidents. 5 


Number of 


n population excludi: 


Rate! Year Rate! Year deaths Rate! 
17.2 1919S: wn LOIS MAM ae ae 1,381,391 10.6 ; 
16.4 1920 sage es 1539 ke te 1,387,897 10.6 
15.5 192i ee Hees ISAO Meco 1,417,269 10:8 0a 
15.6 Nye aae aeatha LOSE ene tae 1,397,642 /10.5anaee 
16.4 fod n rie. 1b42 VA ee 1,385,187 10.3; 
15.9 190N eS dk Aaa 1943 Nae he 1,459,544 10:9 
15.7 1905) tae oh ce LOMA Ma 1,411,338 106 
15.9 O26 52h eon sr 19G5 et 1,401,719 06 ay 
14.7 1927 er ee 19865 s 3c 1,395,617 10.0 
Blech) 14-2 yaya eee 19A7 Soe fates 1,445,370 10.1 a 

147 SOOT fe 1949) eas 1,444,337 | 99 | 
13.9 4930" Vue se 19192 peeks 1,443,607 97 

13.6 1931, Steet 1950 CP a 1,452,454 : 

13.8 19329 sey ads 195M at ese 1,482,099 

13.3 OSB Rees, «3 AS5 OEE eee 1,496,838 

13.2 1934 a iinet WSbBe ee 1,518,600 

13.8 OSGi. Oh Wort 0 Shun ified OB2 wh Peon 1,481,000 

14.0 BOSG He eae ne j 

18.1 | Ey eine eee oe 


er 1,000 peeontion as of July 1 re oo year except 1940 y 
‘ aig re phen D pend 1950 which are as a ap ee 
e8 0) only’ from 1933; for earlier ye years, 3, the death rates relate to Death Registratio 


deaths are excluded. 


TaNE Cw ee ee Fee eee 


oat. Boe and Infant Deaths in Each State Reporting, 1953-54 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service 


" DEATHS (ALL AGES) INFANT DEATHS (UNDER 1 YEAR) tg 
Number Rate Number Rate My 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
State 1953 1954 change | 1953 | 1954 | change 1953 1954 | change | 1953 | 1954 | change 
Alabama.......... 27,033 | 26,096 | —35.| 87} g4| —34 || 2,770] 2,734] -13| 335 | 332] —o9 
Arizona........... 8,104 7,627 —5.9 8.7 77 | (—11.5 1,260 | 1,073 | —14.8 | 48.0 | 39.1 | —18.5 
Arkansas A oeeeee 15,933 | 15,094 —5.3 8.3 79 —4.8 1,199"), 15120 —6.6 | 27.2 | 25.9 —4.8 ty 
California......... 109,410 | 107,655 —i6 9.0 8.6 —44 7,215 | 7,073 —2.0 | 24.3} 23.5 —3.3 + ; 
Colorado Recah oat 13,365 | 13,373 +0.1 9.5 9.2 —=3.2 }|*1,222 | 1,256 2:87 |olOulmolo —03 
Connecticut....... 20,454 | 20,274 —0.9 9.5 9.1 —4.2 1,017 | 1,090 +7.2 | 216] 22.1 +23 
Delaware......... 3,756 | 3,661 | —25| 105] 100} 48 || 249] 283] +137 | 27.0 | 284] +52 
; 9,211 8,735 =—§:2)) 11:0.) 10.1 —8.2 771 789 +23 | 24.4) 252] 43.3 — a 
32,154 | 33,130 +3.0 9.6 9.4 —2.1 2,476 | 2,682 +8.3 | 30.9 | 31.6 +2.3 mi * 
30,908 | 31,270 +1.2 8.6 8.5 —1.2 2,996 | 3,269 +9.1 | 30.0 | 31.5 +5.0 yh 
4,904 4,773 —27 8.1 78 —3.7 406 374 =19" | 24-6\\" 22130 hs —9.3 
95,216 | 91,044 —44 | 10.6 9.9 —6.6 5,152 | 5,096 =111) (25.40 | e2aa 9 
40,866 | 39,726 —2.8 9.9 94 —5.1 2,728 | 2,/11 —0.6 | 26.1 | 25.0 
26,811 | 25,709 —41 | 10.3 9.7 —5.8 1,329 | 1,323 —0.5 | 20.9 | 208 


Kan 19,315 | 19,344] +02) 96] 9.6 0 1,243 | 1,297 ' | +4.3°| 25.0 }, 25.2 
Kentucky......... 27,551 | 26,468 Sete 19.5 ocs —54 |) 2,522 | 2,292 —9.1. | 34.3) |" 30-1 
Louisiana......... 25,298 | 24,595 = 2.8} 8.35|\) 84 —4.5 || 2,774 | 2,609 =9:941 33:3) SOl7s 
: 9,907 =-0.7 | 10:9) |} 10:7 —1.8 571 523 —84 | 26.8 | 23.9 | 
23,247 =2:3) 59.4 4) 8/9 —5.3 || 1,705 |} 1,776 | +4.2 | 286 | 28.4 
60,303 Soe LON tao. —44 || 4,695 | 4,771} +1.6 | 25.8 
28,328 sa ale (ES Peal —6.2 |} 1,864 | 1,824 speek eaeg 
19,408 46) 9:3)! 8.8 —5.4 |} 2,548 | 2,355 —76 | 38.4 
Y 43,942 —4.2 | 11.2 | 10.6 —5.4 || 2,584 | 2,485 —3.8 | 26.5 
SA86 H29S5A 6,114 | 6,039 —12} 100] 9.6 —4.0 481 385 | —20.0 | 28.5 
Nebraska sciet 5 13,403 | 12,838 —42 | 10.0] 94 —6.0 769 727 —§.5 | 23.8 
2,076 | 2,022) —26] 10.1 9.3 7.9 173 146 | —15.6 | 34.3 
New Hampshire...] 6,282 | 6,268 0-25 e019) Sid8 —0.8 281 278 —1.1 } 23.9 
New Jersey....... 51,546 | 50,375 —2.3 | 100} 9.6 —4.0 || 2,515 | 2,661 |] +5.8 | 23.3 
New Mexico....... 5,696 | 5,534 Sal Wk al —5.3 || 1.111 | 1,074 —3.3 | 44.4 


New York....... , -| 164,183 | 159,541 —2.8 | 10.8 | 10.3 —4.6 || 8,055 | 7,930) —16 | 24.6 
North Carolina....] 32,278 | 32,108 SG le Ss) 76 —1.3 || 3,725 | 3,513 —5.7 | 32.5 
North Dakota...... 5,130 | 5,014 HE) EBS TL) —4.8 449 436 —2.9 | 26.4_ 


Ohio sacttioadr Sten 85,765 | 82,265 | —4.1 | 10.2] 9.6 —5.9 || 5,443 | 5,268 | —3.2 | 25.8 
Meee teene | 19,307 299703) 201° 8.6) 8.7) 1.211 1,417) 17359 —41 | 274 
oreo elas 14,667 | 14,767} +07) 9.2) 90) —22 942 861 —8.6 | 23.8 

Noe ape 112,424 | 107,943 —4.0 | 10.5 | 10.0 —4.8 || 6,107 | 6,004) —1.7 | 25.5 

Rhode fe ---| 8,170 | 8,229 | +0.7 | 10.0] 10.0 0 416 406 —24 | 22.0 


uth Carolina....| 17,316 | 17,604] +17] 7.9] 7.9 0 || 2,038 | 2,086 | +24 |) 33.0 
pete Dakota,.... 5,748} -18| 89] 86] —34]| 425 | 4381] +31 | 23.5 
29,674 | 35) 92] 88] —4.3 || 2,730] 2,781 | +19 | 323 

eer 66,231} —03] 8.0] 7.8| —25 |] 8,146 | 7,538) —7.5 | 347 | 


ap OOBOe 5,292} —19] 74] 7.0) —54 565 506 | —10.4 | 234° 
ne otios 3,952 —38 } 109°} 10.3 —5.5 222 215 | —3.2 | 24.5. 

Fab irrassyaiere's acs 29,065 3.0) ba 8:45)" 834 —3.6 || 2,779 | 2,843 | +2.3 | 31.7 
eg tate oe 23,441 0:20 0-08 |e Oc —3.2 |} 1,511 | 1,534] -+1.5 | 24.0 

a 16,325 = 2:8, |. 8:7 4 84 —3.4 || 1,427 | 1,340) -—6.1 | 30.1 
Hira. be) ¢ 33,697 =3.6,} 9.9 |) 9.4 —5.1 |} 1,949 | 2,028 | +4.1 | 221 

TUNG etees *. sine ; 2,430] +24] 7.8] 7.8 0 239 262 | +9.6 | 27.4 


re te! lied by State office. NOTE: Rates for deaths at all ages are per 1,000 estimated mi 
ye va ified area; infant mortality rates are deaths under one year per 1,000 live births in each sp 
Are by Dlade: of occurrence, exclusive of fetal deaths and of deaths among armed, forces oversea) © ) 

‘th 


Pra) ee 


Age group, 


= years 1900 


175.9 
20.2 
3.8 
5.8 
8.1 
10.6 
15.5 
28.5 
59.1 
128.2 


369.3 
43.4 
78 
11.8 
12.5 
14.2 
24.7 
42.1 
71.6 
131.4 


Death Rates* by Age and Sex; U.S., 1900-1954 


Source: U.S, Public Health Service. 


1920 1940 1950 
White Males 

98.1 56.7 34.0 
9.8 2.8 1.4 
2.7 11 efi 
42 2.0 1.5 
5.9 2.8 1.9 
7] Sh 3.8 
12.0 11.4 9.8 
24.2 25.2 23.0 
54.2 54.0 48.6 
122.5 122.0 105.3 


Nonwhite Males 


167.7 101.2 59.9 
15.0 5.3 2.7 
37 1.6 1.0 
9.9 5.0 2.9 
12.2 8.5 5.0 
14.4 13.2 8.6 
20.1 24.5 18.6 
Sit 37.1 34.8 
60.2 62.8 57.9 
116.0 108.8 90.3 


Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


Rate! Rate! 
1938 1948 1953 1954 Country 
Europe (cont.) 

9.7 9.3 8.6 8.1 Hungary) .4/s. geese 
17.7 13.2 11.7 10.6 Ireland). 5 evuwens 
aa 19.1 16.9 14.6 14.8 Italy ektcs, hotel oe 
Meter ok 22.9 16.7 15.6 * Luxemburg........ 
12.0 14.4 10.2 Uy Netherlands. ...... 
SARS 14.2 10.2 9.0 Td Norway........... 
Ue eae 18.7 12.0 8.1 7.6 Portygates). ctenasn 
bak cars 10.6 9.9 9.6 9.2 Rumania.......... 
SpPalfiesccieiceecs 
Pees 23.5 17.4 13.2 * Sweden’. <2 viclsk.. 
16.2 117 10.2 * Switzerland....... 

18.3 12.8 9.9 10.1 United Kingdom 

Asia 
14.0 12.1 12.0 12.1 Coyloniy), dicetcee: 
13.2 12.6 12.1 12.4 India’ | Vahey ee 8 
13.7 * * * Isragltin ieee ects 
kia..... i 11.5 ‘= UADANT in ashents ce 
i 91 Other 

9.1 Australia’... 2.2... 
11.9 New Zealand... .. 
10.4 U. of So. Africat... 


ee ie 


“R'Buropean popula’ 


000 pore toe 
o por se ley 
Natio 


on only, 


5 Prior to 1951, 
8 Japanese nationals in 
* Not availabl le, 


Japan opie 


data Loewe to Finnish 


* Excluding Yukon and Northwest Sein 


“Wixeludes fi | full-b 


” 


1954 | 1900 1920 1940 1950 1954 a 
White Females 
30.9 142.6 76.1 43.6 25.7 23.5 
} 8 18.7 9.0 2.4 i FS } GE 
" 3.8 2.3 8 5 i 
15 5.6 4.3 1.4 Ail Se 
1.8 8.1 6.5 2.2 11 a I 
3.3 9.6 ales 3.7 24 2.0. 
9.1 14.0 10.9 75 5.5 49 
21.8 25.5 7A ia) 16.8 12.9 Sea 
47.6 53.4 49.9 41.5 32.4 29.9 
98.8 118.9 116.4 104.8 84.8 78.6 
_ Nonwhite Females FS 
55.6 299.5 131.1 774 47.5 45.2 — 
43.5 14.2 4.4 746) 2 
} li 04 39 LA 7 10h 
2.6 11.2 10.8 5.0 2:2; Loe 
4.3 DG. 13.5 74 3.9 24 
7.5 15.6 16.0 117 TS 6.2 
15.7 23.9 23.4 PA 15.5 13.8 
32.6 421 35.8 33.2 27.6 23.4 
58.3 66.4 60.4 52.3 46.1 44.5 4 
79.4 113.2 106.4 84.1 70.6 61:99 


a Average of Annual Death Rates for Selected Causes; 
:  U.S., 1900-1954 Weta 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


Death rates per 100,000 in 


5th revision Sixth revision 
Cause of death 1900-04 1920-24 1940-44 1945-49 1950 1950 1954 est. 
siyphoid fever. ................. 26.8 ‘74 ai we Jl Al 1 
Communicable diseases of child- “ae 
BME IOO Sociale ects c hae snes 65.3 34.0 46 2.3 bhi} 1.5 Tem 
EES ES Se ee 10.0 7.2 11 a5 cS 2 “3g 
Berocatlet fever... 11.8 40 3 a + 2 Noe ee 
~ Whooping cough.............. 10.7 9.0 2.2 1.0 7 dl ee: : 
__ UT UES RS ee a 32.8 13.8 1.0 if =) 3 Leta 
Diarrhea and enteritis........... 115.6 43.2 9.8 6.5 5.0 5.1 5.37 ia 
i i 184.4 141.1 63.8 42.5 35.1 31.3 25.2 1 tae 
(yer 35.2 ite Ban yh) 44 eae 
161.5 105.9 50.7 37.4 31.6 26.9 23: ina 
184.8 97.1 43.5 33.5 23.4 22.5 “10:5, 
67.6 86.8 123.2 133.8 138.4 139.8 147.0% 
12.2 17.0 26.2 26.8 28.4 16.2 15:4) oe 
338.2 340.9 466.1 465.5 465.0 510.8 22-491 ee 
147.7 165.1 302.2 318.6 326.1 355.5 343.0 
106.3 93.4 91.8 91.5 92.0 104.0°-) |) e3\GPen 
84.2 81.4 720 55.3 46.9 16.4 y AC F 
12.9 725 12.7 8.9 6.8 5.0 Bil 
9.3 14.0 7.3 3.5 2.2 2.0 1:3 igs 
79.1 71.6 73.4 68.4 63.8 60.6 56:9" ae 
_ 12.8 22.7 22.3 23.4 23.1 ato. 
Anfant mortality tree ees ed — 77.1 42.6 33.5 29.2 29.2 26.8 
‘Neonatal ROLLA Seis ts. gra — 39.8 26.3 22.9 20.5 20.5 » (19:26 fe 
mtalimortality*..6.... 0.2. b0..s _ 39.2++ 28.6 24.5 22.9 22.9 1 
: Maternal [9 hs sa ee oe - 6.9 2.9 14 8 8 ap wsOue 
a PBALISGS Site aie sczeio's/atce 2\due¥e wor 1622.3 1198.0 1062.8 1005.4 963.8 


. Death Rates ie Marital Status, Age, and seve 
oa U. S., Annual Average for 1949-51 


a Source: D. Shurtleff, “Mortality and Marital Status,’’ Public Health Reports, March 1955. 


Male . Female 


Single | Married | Widowed | Divorced | Total! Single | Married | Widowed Divorced Bi 


mabseiet 3.4 1.6 2.0 /asop 3.4 2.6 1.0 4.8 ; 
ectelaisictaers 2.2 1.5 5.7 3.4 1.9 1.2 %) 3.4 Ay 
Asdpesgesc 3.6 17 8.6 5.8 2.2 (are 1.2 4.1 2.6 
Bieseree_s ia: 3.6 12.1 11.8 4.3 ei) i 


a OUCeOE ; ; 21.6 23.2 10.7 7.0 ; ) i 
Sontag 30.0 17.8 30.4 36.5 20.0 11.5 10.2 14.8 13.8 | 

TC 41.0 25.8 39.5 48.6 29.0 16.6 15.7 20.7 20a 
ae A 4 50.0 66.1 41.1 24.8 


42.3 
103.6 


eyes. |\° 543° | 269.1 
139.0 


91.9 
173.3, ' 


60.4 
119.4 


70.5 26.1 11.1 3.9 


leaths fo for which marital status was not stated: 
oll ol are based on deaths and population at ages 0-19 years, Rates for ‘ 
1 posses, on deaths and population at ages 15-19 years. NOTE: Rates are per. 
/ enumerated in the Census of April 1, 1950. eeatte among armed forces overs 


a cigs 


Information Please A 


© IMEN (45-54). Gy, WOMEN (45-54): 
: SINGLE: 17.8 4e SINGLE 7.0 
lm = MARRIED"; 9.3» aA “MARRIED ©: 5.7 


_ WIDOWED... 10.3. 
“DIVORCED = 8.1 


2 WAMU 


STATUS 
(PER 1,000) 


i i me mvt 
ource; U.S. Public Health Service. Pictograph Cor 
Average Annual Accidental Death Rates, * 1949-50 


Source: Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Compiled from various reports by u 
ational Office of Vital Statistics. bs 


Poison- 
Burns j Absorp- | ing by a 
and tion of | solids 
Motor confla- | Drown- | Fire- Ma- | poison- and 
vehicles Falls | grations| ings arms |-chinery | ous gas | liquids 
(215 Se 25.9 7.2 6.6 2.9 27 1.2 0.4 14 
Ms 55: 36.1 8.3 5.5 57 3.7 0.8 1.0 13 
<2 ie ae 20.6 10.0 78 3.6 21 17 6.4 13 
5 oe See 30.0 97 3.8 3.2 1.2 0.9 iy 17 
6 ORE 27.8 147 3.9 46 2.3 1.6 1.2 i 
Reena ena 129 15.4 3.2 3.0 0.3 0.4 21 11 
54 Soa 24.5 14.0 71 41 17 0.8 0.8 “ll: 
eee 15.9 17.4 49 3.4 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.2 
2 eae 27.5 9.8 44 59 2.0 0.6 0.9 1.3 
Pee... 24.0 8.9 6.4 2.9 2.8 11 04 27 1 
ne ee : 33.7 11.0 46 6.5 3.6 3.3 0.5 1.0 1 
per  a : 22.3 16.5 4.5 2.9 1.3 1.2 0.8 11 0 
fates... t 27.9 18.1 4A 2.8 12 16 0.9 1.0 0. 
ee es. i 23.4 20.7 51 2.7 13 19 07 0.7 0 
AONE BPI : 27.2 17.4 5.5 3.3 17 25 14 | 09 0 
Meets rots... ss i 24.8 13.8 6.5 3.3 2.5 13 0.6 11 1 
EES. ee, Sean : 19.9 8.8 6.4 48 2.3 14 0.4 1.2 29 
i ee : 17.3 16.5 6.6 4.6 2.0 1.0 12 1.0 29 
See \ 18.2 13.4 49 37 1.0 1.0 1.3 12 17 
chusetts.......... ; 11.3 23.2 3.0 2.8 0.4 0.6 2.0 1.2 0. 
Bees: Lies 2 26.0 15.2 48 3.1 1.0 11 0.9 0.8 1:24 
ee , 19.8 17.1 43 3.8 13 asf 0.9 0.9 1.4 
Pe i OO, i 22.4 6.3 9.2 48 2.8 16 0.2 14 dy 
RAT eeu aan t ; 22.8 19.9 6.4 2.9 2.0 14 07 1.0 0. 
lt aoe ; 29.7 18.4 13 57 3.9 3.1 2.6 15 11 
Fae Meck 4 22.1 18.9 4.0 3.3 19 28 0.9 07 0.3 
Bee Pie ; 46.7 9.8 8.2 5.3 4.4 Xa fee) 1.6 0.6 
egos . d 16.3 174 6.0 3.9 17 14 0.9 0.8 1.6 
SEE A 13.3 13.4 29 2.9 0.5 0.5 2.2 0.8 0.8. 
| ee : 37.0 7.3 7.2 4] 3.4 2.3 17 L2"y len 
pad ss A ‘ 14.1 18.6 3.2 31° 0.5 0.6 2.3% 1 5 NO: 0. 
ayes... ; 25.6 6:8 53 2.9 18 1.0 0.3. 17 1 
Peete : 21.5 15,1 4.4 4.3 3.1 3.0 12 13. 
Bee. f 23.1 18.5 41 2.5 1.0 1.0 12 1.0 
Bai : 24.4 137 6.4 3.2 27 18 12 1.0 
are fad : 28.4 12.6 4.4 5.5 27 29 Me 090) 


ee 16.6 173 38 25 0.9 1.0 13 09 | 
ae : 10.6 23.0 2.0 3.6 0.4 07 19 09° 
ee i 28.0 74 7.6 3.7 27 0.8 05 
oe tee : 27.6 14.6 49 34 2.2 11 
iets 22.6 96 | 58 24 19 
Re 29.1 10.2 6.2 5.2 2.6 
ae. : 27.8 13.1 3.6 4.1 29 
a... 19.5 16.3 4.6 S77 eh, 2S 
vee a ; 23.8 9.4 6.4 3.6 23 
Bar i 217 14.2 48 55 1.9 
RY 207 127 5.9 45 29 
ae 22.8 16.8 3.5 3.1 12 


‘s 42.5 11.2 55 59 3.9 
ae ; 22.2 14.4 48 Eye eas 


: ‘Motor-Vehicte Deaths nek Type of Accident, 1913 to 1954 


_ Source: National Safety Council. 


we 


Deaths from collisions with— 
Animal- oo 
drawn Deaths i 
Other Rail- vehicle from non- : “K 
Pedes- motor road Street Bi- or Fixed collision Total — 
Year trians vehicles trains cars cycles animal objects* | accidents* deaths} ~ 
La) need Soest ao ae Se ah et = Ee *4;200 J 
eee al ie cenae dap « aoe Sai Ns ara tee =e 10,700 2 "om 
mv0 eRe Rear cll PRE lon ar Saas aoe peace. OOie eo at ee 18,400 
Pree ia ogee oo: 11,420 4,310 2,140 570 en ey 540 8,070 28,000 
“tc oon oe 12,840 6,470 1,437 318 400 310 900 8,680 31,363 
oh het eee 12,850 8,900 1,490 165 720 170 940 7,350 - 32,582 
SOc sane COREE 9,900 5,300 1,448 171 450 160 700 5,690 23,823 
Rens ARES 9,950 10,200 1,474 83 500 100 1,000 8,950 32,259 
_RUSSSSS Se eee 9,100 11,250 1,541 89 450 110 1,300 10,950 34,763 
SU lecopieeegspepegs 9,200 12,600 1,573 46 450 100 1,400 11,600 36,996 
isco te, Pe 8,600 12,900 1,429 32 400 100 1,500 12,850 37,794 
Merstcates Sticaeecp 8600 12,900 1,419 40 450 100 1,500 13,300 © 38,300 
aco nos 7,900 12,000 1,230 40 400 80 1,550 12,800 36, 000 


eee 
aa The proportion of deaths allocated to fixed-object collisions and noncollision accidents is different from that Toe iS 
by most states. State reports generally indicate that many accidents involving no collision on the roadway are classified 
ee ted obiect collisions because the motor vehicle collides with an object after leaving the roadway. 4 


t+ The totals do not quite equal the sum of the various types because the estimates were generally made only to the y 
peearest 10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deaths for certain types. 


ee Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths by States, 1953-54 


Source: National Safety Council. 


1953 = Rate? 1954 ~— Rate! State 1953 Rate! 


835 9.7 774 8.6 Nebraska............ 343 6.0 
397» 10.1 402 10.2 Nevada 2 Sono. 1433501060 
454 8.5 412 7.3 New Hampshire...... 93 4.9 
3,371 6.8 3,104 6.1 New Jersey.......... 7844.2 
338 5.9 388 6.4 New Mexico......... 416 «11.7 
279 ety) 241 3.1 New! Vonks c. soars 2,236 6.1 
111 7.6 94 6.3 |] North Carolina....... 1,118 8.3 
66 — 2.6 56 2.2 North Dakota........ 160 8.0 
954 7.6 970 7.2 Ohio ornate Aanvnetioe 2,047 6.6 
937 8.1 970 8.0 Oklahoma........... 549 6.4 
198 Wii 242 8.8 ORSON iieras ashes 390 5.8 
2,179 75 2,059 7.0 Pennsylvania........ 1,643 5.2 
1,276 7.6 1,077 6.3 Rhode Island........ 70 2.9 
601 5.8 612 5.9 South Carolina....... 763.5 TE2% 
579 te} 611 74 South Dakota........ 187 ROS 
864 «10.6 758 8.8 Tennessee........... 849 8.5 
- 7002——-8.9 6322 7.5 ST GXAS Reh cinta oles, 2,368 6.7 
172 5.4 148 4.4 Utaners secvqes ota 209 77 
§24 6.6 §22 6.3 Normans gies wis done 80 5.9 
636 Aa, ale) SG 3.8 WEIN Fees pectic. Ser 904 7.6 
1,905 75 1,785 6.9 Washington.......... 483 5.2 
638 6.0 640 5.7 West Virginia. ....... 446 8.8 
469 7.6 445 6.9 Wisconsin. .......... 881 7.3 
1,020 6.5 974 6.0 WYOMING: ccs ayeceae «10 173 9.1 
250 8.6 _ 220 7.9 TOTAL -ULS. Mera cte. 38,3003 7.1 


hs per 10 ,000, 000 vehicle-miles. 2 From state health authorities. +4 Totals are re not su 
ae tee re ‘State traffic authorities and indicate place of accident rather | n of a 


Transportation-Accident Death Rates, 1952-54 — 


Source: National Safety Council. 
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Information Ple ie 


Passenger deaths ~ All deaths 
Passenger Rates! Rates! ca 
rere mileage, Deaths, |——————— | _ Deaths, = 
- Kind of transportation in millions 1954 1954 1952-542 1954 1954 1952-58 
Passenger automobiles, taxis. .... 850,000 22,500 2.6 2.8 31,000 3.6 3.9 @ 
PBSURSPS HN Or ici cs act veh et vs 55,000 €0 0.11 0.14 4380 0.9 09 = 
ailroad passenger trains......... 29,320 23 0.08 0.09 998 3.4 3.605 
Scheduled air transport planes. ... 17,390 16 0.09 0.32 25 0.14 0.42 


1 Per 100,000,000 miles. 2 Average death rate. % All persons—pedestrians, trespassers, etc., as well as passengers— 


‘ killed in operation of vehicles are included. 4 Drivers of passenger automobiles are considered passengers. 


Hospital Facilities in the U. S., 1954 


Source: American Hospital Association. 


Total—all hospitals 


No. of No. of 

hospitals beds | Admissions 
Beets ini 121 21,436 329,454 
BeAaiS 2 30: ane 71 7,256 132,733 
eS sicic. 87 14,943 193,391 
a5 Ono 422 117,655 1,503,107 
EPS iar <8 105 18,493 249,169 
Bates 72 23,648 286,795 
17 4,731 46,113 
28 14,970 173,818 
Se 151 23,941 406,165 
33 ae 151 27,832 404,294 
at 52 3,933 85,098 
Aaah eee) 103,829 1,185,076 
Bane 140 30,723 468,424 
eae ins 2:3 22,719 332,385 
Shae 153 18,724 287,364 
GRU ase stein ots 127 23,605 349,636 
Wecocsponeae 135 23,148 417,989 
eos 58 8,937 102,309 
Reese 85 30,468 287,961 
ee efecto 214 67,087 653,367 
5 SGRCCEE 266 68,772 887,341 
ola so SDE ee 211 32,198 496,879 
1 SOS acaA 105 13,513 219,710 
Re arlactas : 157 37,165 ~ 481,609 
6,152 115,568 


Pee - 64 


JAHE IMPROVEMENT of health conditions 
Ain the U. S. has brought a rapid in- 
in the expectation of life at birth 
© average length of life). The average 
e in the country is now about 70 
or about 30 years more than it was 
middle of the last century. In 1952, 
cpectation of life at birth for the 
min the U. S. was 66.64 years for 
es, 72.65 years for white females, 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 2a 


Total—all hospitals 


No. of No. of 4: 

State hospitals beds Admissions 
Nebraska.......... 115 14,046 198,207 
Nevada .creiq-=a-r 17 1,543 30,759 — 
New Hampshire. . . . 41 6,611 81,380 
New Jersey........ 157 55,160 560,315 — 
New Mexico........ 52a 5,445 92,850 — 
New York.......... 503 225,957 1,980,890 — 
North Carolina. .... 183 31,903 537,447 — 
North Dakota....... 52 6,884 102,012 — 
OhidesSaete ee 262 76,265 1,038,848 
Oklahoma.......... 128 18,784 250,645 
One gonitainc.cent 79 12,654 210,028 y 
Pennsylvania....... 348 113,324 1,333,686 
Rhode Island....... 24 9,951 93,736 
South Carolina. .... 77 16,873 260,739 
South Dakota... ... 68 7,199 if 
Tennessee......... 154 27,001 
TRXaS cern ten a 564 60,422 | 1,152,066 
Utahinee tea. 39 5,442 91 c 
Mermontiet sca: 28 4,181 53,417 
Witginiaee..mceree: 124 32,004 422,197 
Washington. ....... 139 24,398 384,820 — 
West Virginia....... 89 15,372 276,419 
Wisconsin.......... 218 36,862 531,494 
Wyoming.......... 36 3,802 56,129 
(otal: wen sess sae, 6,970 1,577,961 | 20,345,431 


The gains in longevity have been muc! 
greater in the period since the turn 


tion of life at birth was about 1 
from 1850 to 1900-02, and about — 
years in the following half century; an 
white females the correspondi 
were 10% years and 21% 4 
parent from these figures 
have shared in t e 
eS 


each sex, the increase in the expecta- 
ion of life has been largest in childhood 
early adult life. Yet gains have been 
ude even at the older ages. Since the be- 
sinning of the century, the expectation of 

fe at age 70 has increased 114 years 
umong white men and almost 21% years 
‘mong white women. Currently, white men 
it age 70 can look forward to over 10 
fears on the average, and white women 
12 additional years of life. 


“The nonwhite population has made very 
Pasidcrabie gains in longevity. As a re- 
sult, the difference in longevity between 
he nonwhite and the white population 
las been reduced. Nevertheless, the ex- 
9ectation of life at birth for nonwhites is 
till well below that for whites—by 74 
years among males and by almost 9 years 
among females. 


Expectation of Life and Mortality Rates, 1952 


_ Source: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. from abridged life tables prepared by U.S. Public Health Serv’ 


The average length of life varies mark- 
edly from one area of the world to an- 
other, reflecting largely differences in the 
standard of living. In a number of coun- 
tries—including the U. S., Canada, England 
and Wales, the Netherlands, the Scandi- — 
navian countries, Australia and New Zea- 
land—the expectation of life at birth 
exceeds 65 years among males and 70 years 
among females. In contrast is the experi- — 
ence in India, where the average length of © 
life for males is 32.5 years and for females _ 
31.7 yee*s. Incidentally, India is the one — 
country with available records to show a 
better longevity record for males than for 
females. In many countries, data on mor- — 
tality and longevity are either lacking Pee 
are not recent. For example, the latest 
data available on longevity for the U.S. S.R. a 
(in Europe) relate to the period 1926-1927; 
at that time the expectation of life at : 
birth there was 41.9 years for males be ae 
46.8 years for females. 


Expectation of life in years Mortality rate per 1, 000 es 
; White White |Nonwhite}Nonwhite|| Total White White Nonwhite |Nonw 
Male Female Male Female || persons Male Female Male 
72.7 §9.1 63.7 28.6 28.8 22.2 
73.3 61.4 65.5 2.3 2.0 1.9 
72.4 60.7 64.8 14 1.4 11 
71.5 59.8 63.9 1.0 1.0 9 
70.6 58.9 63.0 8 3 aT 
69.6 58.0 62.1 8 er) 5 
68.7 57.1 61.1 7 a7 4 
67.7 56.1 60.2 6 6 5 
66,7 55.2 59:2 a0 A A 
65.8 54.2 58.2 4) 5 A 
64.8 53.3 57.3 iy a 4 
63.8 52.3 56.3 5 6 4A 
62.8 51.3 55.3 6 6 4 
61.9 50.4 54.4 6 8 4 
60.9 49.4 53.4 8 39 5 
59.9 48.5 52.5 9 Ll 6 
59.0 47.6 51.5 1.0 hs 6 
58.0 46.7 50.6 1.1 14 J 
57.0 45.8 49.6 1.2 1.6 7 
56.1 449. 48.7 13 ded Af 
55.1 44.0 47.8 14 18 7 
54.1 43.1 46.9 1.4 1.9 J 
53.2 42.3 46.0 1.5 1.95 J 
522 41.4 45.1 15 1.9 oh 
51.3 40.6 44.2 1.5 1.9 8 
50.3 39.7 43.3 15 18 38 
49.3 38.9 42.4 1.5 1.8 9 
48.4 38.1 41.5 1.6 V7 9 
47.4 37.2 40.6 1.6 17 1.0" 
46.5 36.4 39.8 || 1.6 1.8 1.0 


Expectation of Life and Mortality Rates (Contd.) 


aa 
Expectation of life in years Mortality rate per 1,000 | : 
Total White White |Nonwhite] Nonwhite|| Total White White | Nonwhite [Nonwhitel s 
|} persons Male Female Male Female persons Male Female Male Female z 
42.3 40.5 45.5 35.6 38.9 V7 18 1.0 47 3.6 
41.4 39.6 44.6 34.7 38.0 1.8 1.9 Td 4.9 3.9 
40.5 38.7 43.6 33.9 37.2 19 19 1.2 5a 4.2 & 
39.5 37.8 42.7 33.1 36.3 2.0 2.1 13 5.5 45 @ 
38.6 36.8 417 32.3 35.5 2k 2.2 14 6.0 49 = 
37.7 35.9 40.8 31.4 34.7 2.3 2.4 1.5 6.5, 5.2 
36.8 35.0 39.8 30.6 33.8 ZI 2.6 Ley) 7.0 5.6 
35.9 34.1 38.9 29.9 33.0 27 2.8 18 TS 5.9 
35.0 33.2 38.0 29.1 32.2 2.9 3.1 1.9 TS 6.3 
34.1 32.3 37.0 28.3 31.4 3.2 3.4 2.1 8.3 6.6 
RK 31.4 3h] 2725 30.6 3.5 3.7 2.3 87 6.9 
32.3 30.5 35.2 26.8 29.8 3.8 4.1 2.5 9.2 7.3 
Bes e's 31.4 29.6 34.3 26.0 29.1 4.1 4.6 24 97 77 
5 ate 30.5 28.8 33.4 25.3 28.3 4.5 Dell 2.9 10.4 8.4 
SL a as 29.7 27.9 32.5 24.5 27:5 5.0 5.6 3.2 11.2 9.0 
eee. tee. 28.8 27.1 31.6 23.8 26.8 5.4 6.2 3.5 12.0 9.8 
ante 28.0 26.2 30.7 23.1 26.0 5.9 6.9 3.8 12.9 10.5 
27.2 25.4 29.8 22.4 25.3 6.5 7.6 4.2 14.0 11.5 
26.3 24.6 28.9 217 24.6 a 8.3 45 15.40] 12.8 “7 
25.5 23.8 28.1 21.0 23.9 78 9.1 4.9 17.1 14.2 
24.7 23.0 27.2 20.4 23.2 8.6 10.0 5.3 19.0 15.9 
Sete det 23.9 22.2 26.3 19.8 22.6 9.4 10.¢ 5.8 20.8 175 
i 23.1 215 25.5 19.2 22.0 10.2 11.9 6.3 22.6 18.8 
22.4 20.7 24.6 18.6 21.4 11.1 13.1 6.8 24.1 - 19.7 
21.6 20.6 23.8 18.1 20.8 12.0 14.4 74 25:55 20.4 
20.9 19.3 23.0 17.5 20.2 12.9 15.8 Mey 27.0 20.9 
20.1 18.6 22.2 17.0 19.7 14.0 17.2 8.8 28.5 21.6 
19.4 17.9 21.4 16.5 19.1 15.1 18.8 9.7 30.1 22.4 
18.7 17.2 20.6 16.0 18.5 16.4 20.3 10.6 31.7” 23.4 
18.0 16.6 19.8 15.5 17.9 17.7 22.0 11.6 33.4 246 5 
17.3 15.9 19.0 15.0 17.4 19.0 . 23.6 12.7 - 35.0 25.7 
16.6 15.3 18.2 14.5 16.8 20.5 25.5 13.8 36.7 _ 26.9 
16.0 147 17.5 14.1 16.3 22.2 27.5 15.2 38.8 28:7 = 
15.3 14.1 16.7 13.6 15.8 24.1 29.7 16.7 41.6 315: 
147 13.5 16.0 — 13.2 15.2 26.3 32.2 18.5 45.0 34.9) 
14.1 13.0 15.3 12.8 14.8 28.7 i : fies rire 


HUSBAND 
5 YEARS OLDER 


HUSBAND 
a 10 YEARS OLDER 
TAN LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY. (BASED ON MORTALITY EXPERIENCE, UNITED STATES, 1950) 


HUSBAND 
15 YEARS OLDER 


HUSBAND v 


20 YEARS OLDER 


Expectation of Life in the United States, 1850-1952 


Source: Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Compiled from ious licati 
ie National Office of Vital Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. i fn bariptsaie tes arsgat 


Age 
Palendar periad rey a oe 30 | 40 jes |) eo fa | 80 
-White Males 
1 38:3 48.0 40.1 34.0 27.9 21.6 15.6 10.2 5.9 
es SO0” ies 3 oes cs 42.50 48.45 40.66 34.05 27.37 20.72 14.73 9.35 5.40 
1900-19027....... 48.23 50.59 42.19 34.88 27.74 20.76 14.35 9.03 5.10 
1901-19107....... 49.32 50.86 42.39 34.80 27.55 20.59 14.17 8.96 5.07 
1909-1911+....... 50.23 51.32 42.71 34.87 27.43 20.39 13.98 8.83 5.09 
Ms 1919-1921}t....... 56.34 54.15 45.60 37.65 29.86 22.22 15.25 9.51 5.47 
1920-1929}....... 57.85 54.65 45.84 37.51 29.35 21.65 14.75 9.17 5.26 
1929-1931........ 59.12 54.96 46.02 37.54 29.22 21.51 14.72 9:20-2|-0.526uee 
1930-1939... ..... 60.62 | 55.86 | 4677 | 3806 | 2957 | 2171 | 14.86 9.29 | 5.30 
5 91939-1941..:... 62.81 57.03 47.76 | 38.80 30.03 21.96 15.05 9.42 $30; 93 
1949-1951........ 66.31 58.98 49.52 40.29 31.17 22.83 15.76 10,07 5.88 
BOG Seb io Bes 66.64 59.17 49.73 » 40.54 31.39 23.01 15.95 10.34 9) 6:15 9 
White Females 2 
3 a" | pee 40.5 47.2 40.2 35.4 29.8 23.5 17.0 TES 64 
PSO) pea c,clayyctare ha 44.46 49.62 42.03 35.36 28.76 22.09 15.70 10.15 | ) 
1900-19027....... 51.08 52.15 43.77 36.42 29.17 21.89 15.23 29559 
1901-1910}....... 52.54 52.89 44.39 36.75 29.28 21.86 15.09 9.52 
1909-1911}....... 53.62 REY / 44.88 36.96 29.26 21.74 14.92 9.38 
1919-1921¢....... 58.53 55.17 46.46 38.72 30.94 23.12 15.93 9.94 — 
1920-1929f....... 60.62 56.41 47.46 39.20 30.97 22.97 15.70 9.71 
1929-1931........ 62.67 57.65 48.52 39.99 31.52 23.41 16.05 9.98 
1930-1939........ 64.52 58.98 49.71 40.90 32.24 23.96 16.44 10.19 
1939-1941........ 67.29 60.85 §1.38 42.21 33.25 24.72 17.00 10.50 
1949-195] ........ 72.03 64.26 54.56 45.00 35.64 26.76 18.64 11.68 
BD aie Sea 7265 | 64.79 | - 56.11 45.52 | 36.12 | 27.19 19.00 | 1200 | 
Nonwhite Males § 
-1900-1902}....... 32.54 41.90 35.11 29.25 23.12 17.34 12.62 
1901-1910}....... 32.57 40.73 33.78 27.97 22.23 16.64 11.87 
m1909=19117, 2... 34.05 40.65 33.46 27.33. fo 9 21:57 16.21 11.67 
61919-1921t, ...... 47.14 45.99 38.36 32.51 26.53 20.47 14.74 
me 920-1929t 5... 5. 46.90. 44.86 36.76 30:65 24.55 18.83 13.66 
1929-1931........ 47.55 44.27 35.95 29.45 23.36 17.92 13.15 
y 1930-1939. cen aeheeate 750.06 _ 46.56 38.05 31.11 24.65 18.98 14.13 
= 1939-1941........ 52.26 48.34 |» 39.52 32.05 25,06 19.06 14.37 
1949-195): 0.41. 3.7. 58.91: 52.96 -\- 43.73 {~ -35.31 27.29 20.25 14.91 
SS ae 59.13 53.27 44.00 35.57 27.54 20.38 14.99 
. , 
a Nonwhite Females] 
ae. 
1900-19024... 


~ 1920-1929t........ 
£1929-1931........ 


Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations; 
search, Princeton University, and the P 


Expectation of Life by Age and Sex; : 
“Population Index” published by the Office of Population Re-- 
opulation ‘Assoolation of America; and The U.S. Public Health Service. fi 


Selected Countries 


4 
i 


7 


Average future lifetime in years at stated age 5 j 


i 


Males 


Females - 


Country Period Oper tT 10. 
_ North America 
United States 
Wiiteape oe eka « 1952 66.6 | 67.6 | 59.2 | 49.7 | 31.4 | 15.9 | 72.7 | 73.3 64.8 
Nonwhite.......... 1952 | 59.1 | 61.4 | 53.3 | 44.0 | 27.5 | 15.0 | 63.7 | 65.5 | 57.3 
(OTECEER 2s eee 1950-52 | 66.3 | 68.3 | 60.2 | 50.8 | 32.5 | 16.5 | 70.8 72.3 | 64.0 
BMVIOXICOS 6 cisrcielee os es 1940 379 | 44.4 | 45.4 | 37.6 | 24.8] 13.4 | 39.8 | 46.2 47.9 
Puerto Rico. ......... 1939-41 | 45.1 | 50.4 | 48.6 | 40.1 2 * 46.9 | 51.5 } 50.0 
BUGHUCH seca tak «31-0 1940 37.9 | 47.9 | 46.4 | 38.4 | 25.1 | 13.0 | 39.8 | 49.4 | 48.5 
Bveyericlay ei... 1941-42 | 45.8 | 51.2 | 48.2 | 39.9 | 26.2 | 14.0] 47.6 | 52.5 | 49.7 
‘Europe 
(Siigay 2 Soa eeeee 1949-51 | 61.9 | 65.9 | 58.0 | 48.7 | 30.7 | 15.1 | 67.0 70.1 | 62.2 
j UAT Theat shi 1946-49 | 62.0 | 65.3 | 57.4 | 48.0 | 30.6 | 15.5 | 67.3 | 69.7 | 61.7 
Czechoslovakia ei ash 1929-32 | 51.9 | 59.9 | 54.0 | 45.3 | 29.0] 14.4] 55.2 | 62.0 | 561 
enMarkyic cj. so... 1946-50 | 67.8 | 70.0 | 61.7 | 52.2 | 33.8] 17.1] 701 | 71.7 ) 63.3 
ar 1952 67.1 | 68.2 | 59.7 | 50.1 | 31.4] 15.1 | 72.4 | 73.1 | 64.6 
Tie etRainetties> e's 1946-50 | 58.6 | 61.1 | 53.4 | 44.4] 28.0 | 13.8 | 65.9 | 68.0 | 60.2 
oy ROUp re 1950-51 | 63.6 | 66.1 | 57.9 | 48.4 | 30.4 | 15.1 | 69.3 | 71.2 | 63.0 
1949-51 | 64.6 | 67.8 | 59.8 | 50.3 | 32.3 | 16.2 | 68.5 | 71.0 | 628 
BRA PES =, eceicec 2 1926-30 | 49.1 | 53.2 | 52.4 | 44.3 | 29.8] 16.0] 50.9 | 55.1 | 54.5 
praca eet 1941 54.9 | 61.8 | 55.3 | 46.7 | 30.1 | 15.0 | 58.2 | 64.0} 57.3 
matt Shaye (at «.~ © 1931-40 | 60.9 | 63.0 | 55.9 | 47.3 | 32.0] 16.6 | 65.6 ‘| 67.2 | 59.9 
1945-47 | 60.5 | 64.4] 56.9 | 47.8 | 30.6} 15.1 | 62.4 | 65.5 | 57.9 
Ma «12 .....| 1930-32 | 53.8 | 59.7 | 55.5 | 46.8] 30.4] 15.2 | 56.0 | 61.3 | 57.2 
SACO ae 1947-49 | 69.4 | 70.8 | 62.7 | 53.2 | 34.5 | 17.5 | 71.5 | 72.4 | 64.1 
BN ees cheibes 1946-50 | 69.3 | 70.7 | 62.6 | 53.3} 35.2] 184 | 72.7 | 73.6 | 65.2 
1948 55.6 | 62.5 | 55.7 | 46.8} 30.2} 15.3] 62.5 | 67.4 | 60.7 
concer Can 1949-52 | 55.5 | 61.0 | 56.1 | 47.0} 30.3] 15.1 | 60.5 | 65.6 | 61.0 
1953 65.7 | 67.0 | 58.7 | 49.1 | 30.6 | 14.8 | 70.7 | 71.6 | 63.2 
1940 47.1 | 52.4 | 48.6 | 40.0} 25.4] 12.4 | 53.2 | 58.8} 55.5 
1946-50 | 69.0 | 69.9 | 61.6 | 52.1} 33.8] 17.1 | 71.6 | 72.1 | 63.6 
Neral 1939-44 | 62.7 | 64.8 | 57.1 | 47.9 | 30.4 | 14.8 | 67.0 | 68.5 | 60.6 
8:S.R.KEurape) Etiese 1926-27 | 41.9 | 51.4 | 51.7 | 43.2 | 28.0 | 14.9 | 46.8 | 55.5 | 55.7 
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1936-40 
1941-50 
1953 
1953 
1938 
1947-48 


1936-38 


1945-47 


1946-48 


“se... | 1950-52 


63.8 57.7 


66.1” 59.0 


68.3 | 69.0 


60.6 


37.2 | 22.7 | 11.3 | 45.7 | 51.5 | 50.8 
33.0 | 20.5 | 10.1 | 31.7 | 37.3 | 39.5 
52.1 | 33.6} 16.8 | 70.5 | 72.0 | 63.8 
48.0 | 30.6 | 15.0 | 65.7 | 67.7 | 60.8 
41.6 | 26.2 | 12.8 | 50.6 | 54.5 | 53.2 
39.8 | 25.6 | 12.7 | 51.9 | 55.27] 50.9 


30.4 


31.2 535° lf 34 
/ R > 


51.2 | 32.7 


's America 
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| CRIME 
Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 1954 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


(Data in this table are from reports furnished the FBI by 1,389 cities over 2,500 in population. This represents 
about 43% of the urban population of the U. S. The FBI points out that these 1954 figures are in no way 
‘comparable to figures issued for previous years.) 


Offense charged Males Per cent Females Per cent Total Per cent 


Criminal homicide: 


~~ Murder & nonnegligent manslaughter......... 1,382 Et 324 2 1,706 1 
_~ Manslaughter by negligence................. 985 ls 69 Q@) 1,054 21 
MPIC UVR eich fo oe Nis) nS ee sic ee as oe 11,705 38 515 3 12,220 J 
mneptavated assault. x... 06... ka ene e ee cee 16,518 11 3,117 17 19,635 1.2 . 
MEME ASSAMIES gh icle on a wo nl ove Seatac 61,438 4.1 7,147 3.9 68,585 AVS 
Burglary—breaking or entering....... SS Et ee 39,036 2.6 889 i 39,925 24 
BCHV UNC Tee Sane eae Nees inia's shane 64,078 4.3 9,572 5.2 73,650 A Deh 
MPRRRCUA UNG LR a atererals Ueeet in Slava, nis onto nial nate 3 19,787 1.3 499 3 20,286 12 zak 
Embezzlement & fraud.:.............. 220000: 11,517 8 1,940 1.0 13,457 ies) wf 
~Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc........... 2,833 4 281 2 3,114 2 at 
Forgery & counterfeiting...................... 7,065 5 1,097 6 8,162 San ik: 
Resear eS ao sive dak dite « Pe 3,815 eI od Mins ea ere We 3,815 2 nat 
Prostitution & commercialized vice............. 6,833 5 16,000 8.6 22,833 pe eS i 
EeeaHGh SCX OMENSES. oo... osc c anes sce ecnsernen 12,526 8 3,572 19 16,098 1.0 3 
Narcotic drug laws...... eee eae Abate 5,473 A 1,161 6 6,634 A € 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.............. 12,625 8 913 4) 13,538 8 ; 
_ Offenses against family & children.............. 20,007 1.3 2,119 1.1 22,126 13 
“LIGA EIN Se: sce OR nn Ree 27,981 1.9 6,295 3.4 34,276. 2.0 < 
_ Driving while intoxicated...................... 81,055 5.4 3,545 1.9 84,600 5:0) as 
BUSUIAOFIV CONDUCE: ceac2%. 2 5 od yusias os Pdi clesge de 140,082 9.3 27,489 14.8 167,571 "5589.9 * 
DMIREMMESS EM er eae 8s ie. 3. cn clots nado 685,855 43.7 54,982 29.6 - 713,837 422 ne 
BRERLANGV sre ere eon a Sas tise rete ne oedincw eal 57,449 3.8 7,236 3.9 64,685 3:8; au 
MRSA erect gteysis,2/otcio sar oe erstejsheyerej dit Sip ve fess are 33,061 spe 3,184 17 36,245 PAW 1% 
TOC be ae ae oe Sen ae 51,512 3.4 5,523, 3.0 57,035 3A 5 eee 
BEEIDOLNGT OFFENSES <8... a.<< stele cin peje t See ce'eleint aisi> 155,554. 10.3 27,914 15ek 183,468 10:30 ae 
PRTUALSARRESTS.3 19540) 225 oe occ ajex fens faites 1,503,172 100.0 185,383 100.0 1,688,555 100.0 
h 4 SSN) 
1Less than 1/10 of 1 per cent. ; om 
Oia’* < Nae 
Arrests by Age Groups, 1954 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. ; i hs x 
_ Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age ; 
Under 15%... 65,541 Ua er ee 36,997 Lie ees 40,232 30-34..... 210,239 50 & over .. 29 ST T ene 
RSs ce! 2 28,436 LO acer OF 36,761 Zoe Be 41,791 35-39... 196,724 Notknown 770 
BD Sas aise 34,776 741 eee 32,407 A Ne ash ee 46,039 40-44..... 186,122 TOTAL..... 1,688,555 
CL eee 34,913 (aE rine on 38,179 25-29... 212,689 45-49..... 154,128 we 


| ay 
7 Estimated Number of Major Crimes in the U. S., 1946-54 rei 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. tee 5 


1948 1950 1952 1953 


Se athe 578 7,620 7,020 7,210 7,120 re 

hay: One Sn 5,390 5,330 5,650 5690 bee e 
RR Ais ol Ad Oey ad's a efeln vin tc 16,180 16,580 17,240 17,900 
Ih ideo Ue ROGER CRE CBU ESE Eee aaE 54,990 53,230 58,140 63,100 


Ate oon Nelolys Saint hate 77,310 80,950 87,930 92,600 

eats natin nase 377,640 411,980 442,760 479,120 

978,000 1,044,160 1,202,270 1,267,020 

HOS COs DOO Coe amen 229,920 169,540 170,780 215,310 226,530 
pete eats tack pata s 1,685,203 1,686,670 1,790,030 2,036,510 2,159,080 


Ae. ‘Sentenced Federal Prisoners Received from Courts, 1938-1954 


g (re Fiscal years ending June 30 Ff 

“ae Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. " 4 

ape 5 
, x e ; Wy. Offense 1938 1940 1945 1948 1950 1952 1953 1954 
Counterfeiting & forgery................2...005. 1,710 1,589 673 1,018 += 1,534 «= -1,253. 1,251 1,572 
” >. Drug taws: Marihuana.................0.0.000. 395 550 454 588 878 654 671 509 
MMMMIRAICOLICS free Fhe how seiec ee cee woes sf 1,937 1,700 680 8551 elvlon 1,278 1,345 1/366 
Embezzlement & fraud................... Fie 704 750 340 531 609 558 536 445 
Bn migration |AWS 22.0. c 200. ccaeeencecavecee 2,844 2,270 3,996 3,200 3,463 4,548 5,129 7,277 
BMMITICOMMG LAN ee ck cose. s cscs sate celg secs cons ete eG 15 103 164 184 177 203 
Juvenile delinquency.......... sa ec ae seen 216 911 677 658 695 830 ~—-829 
allt I STGINERITFa ye ele gk At 37 20 36 41 42 49 41 
IGT CIH EIT SSS 10,520 10,735 2,988 1,838 2,304 2,247 2,149 2,143 
__, National Bank & Federal Reserve Act........... 155 157 51 141 165 164 210 294 
Theft from interstate commerce................ 358 “313 475 430 270 307 254 ~~ 320 
Transportation, etc., of stolen motor vehicle... .. 1,563 1,512 1,072 2,612 2,486 2,065 2,736 2,838 
ee SWiniterslaveltraffies¢. 2... acs pecssekece ene eoes 447 378 209 221 185 173 243 242 
Govt. reservation, D. C., high seas & terr. cases. . 994 ~=-:1,021 986 1,069 1,145 1,369 1,616 1,487 

es Others. 2 s)<:. PE eerie Seits sieves sipicrtyelon t 15859, 15719 <4 15742-1795) 992,031 1,917 1,610 1,750 
___ National-security offenses: 

____ Selective Service Act of 1940................ Noch rane 2,613 236 97 8 2 3 
Sy woelective service Act of 1948..........5.05.5 a aethe Rao. says pain 39 273 277 339 
Other national-defense & security laws........ Beets 11 2,150 319 130 157 164 167 
____ Military court-martial cases: Army............ 70 45 1,793 851 606 416 724 639 

BMA eer ete sols deh cise iesa.. 3 oe ovede bere as nists 32 267 107 48 49 33 

wy ‘ 

BUOMALUALLTORFENSES os 3j.c 02h se enemies 23,597 23,003 . 21,200 16,787 18,063 18,896 20,022 22,497 
Cat \ ; 
ee 

“i eer Commitments for income-tax violation not classified separately before 1943. ‘ 

Recle, 


Methods of Execution in the United States 


Source: Information Please Almanac questionnaires to the states. 


Method State Method 
4) Re Re Electrocution New Mexico ....... Lethal gas 
ite phen geet Lethal gas New York ......... Hlectrocution 
HE Oa ae Electrocution North Carolina ..... Lethal gas 
i See ee Lethal gas North Dakota ...... No death penalty 
Le Lethal gas Oh1lO we antics ee Electrocution - 
DUG aye «et. ti Electrocution Oklahoma, 3.377... Lethal gas 
trong eee Hanging Oregon.) .->.5.../..-.) lethal gas 
Ay eee ... HElectrocution Pennsylvania ...... Electrocution R 
seta e Electrocution Rhode Island ...... No death penalty 
CORE eae Electrocution South Carolina .... Electrocution 
BOTAN. 0 « Hanging _ South Dakota ...... Electrocution 
$56 ee ... Hlectrocution Tennessee ......... Electrocution * 

/ oa oe Electrocution DOXA ee ERAS only et Electrocution ‘not 
Bee cscs Hanging AO Rol Ro ewe icon de lkhertbaye: se 
Metals, Go Hanging ’ or shooting 

Bg) Seta 2 Electrocution Vermont .......... Electrocution 
Pets stadia. Electrocution Virginia, 21.2 Soda Electrocution 
BELADA SS. No death penalty Washington ....... Hanging eg 
greeted Lethal gas West Virginia ...... Electrocution wi 
husetts ..... Electrocution Wisconsin ......... No death penalty 
EULA Calera cts.a sho 4% No death penalty WyOmin g cow metas Lethal gas aaen wae 
Biba s No death penalty U.S. (Fed. Gov't.) .. (4) yea ¢ 
Ppetckels 2, Lethal gas Alaskays.< Sait)... 9 Banging y 
MTU e has e Lethal gas American Samoa ... Hanging ~ e 
1 ee eee Hanging Canal Zone ........ Hanging .* 
SNS soe Electrocution CSUBIIN Ts sie el ee Hanging “> 
SN ae Lethal gas Hawally fo psde.-lrghets Hanging , Ree 
Hanging Puerto Rico ....... No death pen 
BEES Mee Electrocution Virgin Islands ..... Hanging? 


shall. be that used by state in which sentence is imposed. If state does not penalty 
ea err Rn EE 

er and certain other crimes. most sta’ pun 
ify whether sentence shall be death or life imprisonment, My 2 pov cat i it, ry 


a3 Re ae 


EDUCATION 


4 4 Elementary and Secondary Public School Statistics, 1953-54 


Source: Information Please Almanac Questionnaire. 


Note: The number of schools includes rural and one-room school houses. The number of pupils includes 
only full-time students. The average yearly expenditure is based on the average daily attendance. 


a 


schools, is 2,855, 
dual school districts. 


ools is 4,397. 


y schools combined. 1 School districts. 
cipal schools only; rural schools, $3,766.00. 15 1954-55. 
stricts. Ru The combined figure for elementary and secondary teachers is 24, 532, 


4 Elementary 
No. No. No. No. 
ee State schools pupils teachers | schools 
MADAMAL 0. cc. s ee snes @) 448,970 13,351 @) 
BEMIBORG Ph ce, cta/tsd exis oes 423 157,999 4,922 76 
IBEHANSAS®. 55.0.0 lease. 1,509 271,545 7,725 604 
Galiformia.....s.......6.. 3,943 1,668,211 47,812 673 
BOUNAUNO oes coats 1,213 208,527 6,667 356 
Connecticut... 2.0.0.0... 736 268,524 8,710 141 
Delaware................ (5) 35,905 1,250 (5) 
MC iar ce cele oo 125 65,369 1,838 37 
Florida’ Mets e hele Raistiers » 1,294 415,909 12,922 465 
OES 1,858 632,608 18,309 683 
BAO ad wr, es. 525 101,613 3,214 132 
| TUT Soe Acres acai 2,08726 1,027,950 34,649 29616 
| (UE eae (@) 617,713 18,000 (@) 
| NES, SACRO eee ee 5,174 399,477 15,987 845 
BUISAS esis tioie ato cs 3,050 313,812 12,096 604 
- CLS 2 Gee (8) 48,431 13,036 (8) 
MRONUSIANG tects cao sk vce s 1,080 426,648 12,205 556 
BERENS ois seins heros 1,219 134,821 4,845 211 
MaTYlANG (2.5 sce leacc seas 795 280,634 8,802 211 
Massachusetts........... 1,692 478,040 ~—«*17,478 320 
WWNCHICANS. 4. cc. eee 4.53211 1,175,03132 42,52811 at 
‘Minnesota. .............. 3,977 355,053 13,182 652 
Mississippi. ....-........ 3,024 450,110 10,838 750 
RAS OUIELS tatapagt a hiey raises 5,000 516,676 17,583 6504 
| CINE Spe Ra pga ee ate 98812 89,614 4,121 176 
BIG UEASK A Aiton set ee 441132 189,022 12,423 510 
GLEE ig Aeonpeamaer 182 39,886 1,095 33 
New Hampshire.......... 464 63,525 2,064 61 
_ New Jersey.............. 1,538 645,531 22,230 235 
New Mexico............. 335 138,155 (33) 82 
BLOWIN ORK scctivtles oreeaietee ss 4,360 1,768,463 62,292 840 
North Carolina........... 2,241 761,599 22,970 937 
North WAKOAt ie st hints acs 2,681 92,880 5,050 370 
Olives A000 Sane ae 2,926 1,123,242 30,786 1,139 
4 Oklahoma cit At FUSE 2,437 399,392 11,773 801 
“Oregon Roe son CORR Rae 1,065 236,745 8,627 221 
} Pennsylvania............ 5,209 1,099,173 37,988 1,316 
Rhode Island............ 320 92,673 3,397 29 
“South Carolina........... 2,036 398,019 ~—«:12,099 428 
oi AOR 3,294 97,884 5,431 271 
emer eee 3,644 553,998 @Y 491 
ot Pugh cole, Aer eee eae 4,032 1,278,889 36,408 1,788 
“pet 2 eee 371 114,386 3,118 149 
ENG ele stcbenaie a's 664 49,998 1,825 81 
nate slate «p27 575 2,342 521,112 14,802 507 
4 ee Cee 1,107 355,254 10,460 383 
Bee a ca 3,352 297,564 10,304 382 
Re RS ova aig faue.e 5,292 415,404- 15,813 425 
52,821 1,809 91 


Elementary schools, grades 1-6; secondary schools, grades 7-12. 
3 Median for elementary teachers; high school teachers, $4,611.00. 
6 Hlementary schools, kindergarten through grade 6; secondary schools, grades 7 throu 
8 The combined figure for elementary 


\ combined figure for elementary and secondary schools is 2,268. Sy, 
u Elementary 


9 Figure is for white high school teachers. : 
13 The combined figure for elementary and school teachers 5 
2% Number of school districts; in add 


Secondary Average Average 
yearly yearly 

No. No. expenditure salary of — 
pupils teachers per pupil teachers 
254,677 9,444 $135.22 $2,729.00 

38,536 1,585 265.28 3,902.00 
144,487 5,427 140.00 1,981.00 : 
463,048 24,399 306.16 4,587.00 — ‘ 
58,239 4,284 273.34 3,456.53 ss 
89,491 4,283 256.36 4,093.00 

20,435 1,044 316.93 4,153.00 

37,441 1,653 301.51 4,727.00 
232,700 9,044 217.00 3,697.66 
201,628 8,507 159.21 2,758.67 

34,763 1,328 220.40 3,359.95 
324,557 15,493 278.05 3,845.64 — 
185,551 8,500 300.00 4,000.00 — 
123,477 8,548 272.00 3,060.00 2 
93,531 5,207 266.20 320319 
108,154 5,936 168.00 2350/00 aire 
125,843 6,166 229.75 3,645.629 4 
33,908 1,971 218.00 3,218.3010 
147,658 6,649 255.33 4,093.00 — oa 
216,845 10,286 260.00 4,080.00 

Sate hah eee 275.80 3,919.06 
204,081 10,167 306.00 3,741.00 

90,047 5,229 113.01 1,833.19 
154,815 6,677 313.36 3,111.00 

29,028 1,633 314.00 3,483.00 

60,898 3,341 241.58 3,353.00 

9,065 391 271.16 3,822.43 

19,193 914 298.36 3,217.00 
166,133 8,787 306.85 4,108.04 
173,328 (8) 270.21 4,103.00 
531,550 29,000 360.00 4,700.00 
206,467 8,081 170.00 3,280.00 

28,662 1,765 269.76 2,770: 
322,804 20,353 252.58 3,857.84 
123,578 5,757 285.00 3,309.00 

75,819 3,243 334.13 3,988.00 
608,169 28,658 260.524 173, 

17,664 948 236.90 
141,418 5,715 173.00 

30,555 2,108 269.05 
134,987 @7) 144.13 
335,404 19,582 229.47 

68,747 2,411 321.89 

17,907 735 211.58 
174,165 8,042 177.24 
164,443 5,866 290.08 
154,427 6,116 176.08 
157,393 7,422 270.26 


15,450 


444.91 


2 The combined figure for elementary ani 
4 1952-5: 


10 Secondary school teachers. 


a 


-.128 ; 
" ‘No country in the world has such a large elementary and secondary school population 


as has the U. S. Despite American devotion to education, there is a national crisis 
because of inadequate building facilities and too few teachers. Large sums will have 
to be expended to accommodate and teach the new pupils who have appeared as a 


_ result of the baby “boom” of the 1940s. 


++ 4 b 3 


q ee i Statistics of State School Systems, 1940-52 p 


" if 2 reer Source: U.S. Office of Education. = 
i : Enrollment Current = 
expenditure | Expenditure 
High-school per pupil for 
x Elementary schools Secondary schools graduates in average'| textbooks 
Li daily free to 
_. Years Total Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls | attendance pupils 


....| 25,296,138 | 9,529,587 9,052,638 | 3,273,606 3,440,307 | 536,715 615,508 | $92.38 $26,076,002 
..| 24,562,473 | 9,336,067 8,838,601 | 3,089,434 3,298,371 | 535,156 626,043 98.31 27,012,724 
-.| 24,155,146 | 9,237,002 8,796,078 | 2,891,633 3,230,433 | 489,115 597,383 104.85 27,090,248 
..| 23,266,616 | 9,081,270 8,631,826 | 2,553,356 3,000,164 | 393,418 559,836 116.99 23,987,277 | 
.| 23,225,784 | 9,053,952 8,611,642 | 2,565,699 2,994,491 | 384,673 559,863 125.41 23,954,676 
-| 23,299,941 | 9,098,013 8,579,731 | 2,633,117 2,989,080 | 418,725 555,682 136.41 27,447,595 
..| 23,659,158 | 9,187,105 8,634,376 | 2,822,633 3,015,044 | 505,218 568,461 152.80 29,805,963 
.| 23,944,532 | 9,429,268 8,861,959 | 2,747,061 2,906,244 | 507,649 ~ 565,529 179.43 37,553,364 
.| 24,476,658 | 9,707,391 9,110,863 | 2,759,298 2,899,106 | 499,984 557,960 197.65 43,481,000 
..| 25,111,000 | 10,018,000 9,387,000 | 2,812,000 2,895,000 | 505,394 558,050 208.83 48,076,000. 
...| 25,706,000 | 10,275,000 9,625,000 | 2,846,000 2,960,000 | 496,700 545,900 224.00 52,814,000 
.| 26,563,000 | 10,649,000 10,032,000 | 2,885,000 2,997,000 | 501,723 553,863 244,24 53,677,000] 


How the baby “boom” of the 1940s has affected our schools is shown in the above table. 
n 1943-44, there were 17.6 million children in elementary schools; in 1951-52, the 
uber was 20.6 million children. 


_ Federal Government Funds for Education, Fiscal Year 1951-52 
e Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


dministering agency and purpose Amount Administering agency and purpose Amount 


ral Security Agency!.................. $ 195,885,262 Department of the Interior................. $ 45,001,390 
MPCEOF ECUCALION vie ies. cece cle es 114,961,478 Education for Indians in U. S............. wer 25,414,022 
DUG os Satho .6ipah 2 gU SECO oe eee 80,923,784 Education for natives in Alaska........... 2,752,043 
partment of Agriculture................. 155,660,718 Education in the Virgin Islands........... 12,406 
FUE | PFOL GA 2,0. saieis.s0.c+ soe vine © 98,492,759 Othe tie osctes tetas tie serene 16,822,919 
oc, 2he AO DASHA Ae ate AO ae 57,167,959 | Department of the Treasury................ 2,266,000 
Administration. ...............00 1,423,305,412 Coast Guard Academies............ Seaver 2,219,000 
nal rehabilitation................. 97,902,064 OURGE ei ities sis ce Soe ee a 
ducation and training................ .. 1,325,403,348 District of Columbia.......... 

f Commerce: Maritime Commission... 4,377,133 Canal Zone: Public education 

deral merchant marine.,.............- 2,572,208 Department of Justice 


RPE ote sic ia5e biaiserais vie vais os 01 1,804,925 Department of State................00.00e 

(BIAD ET ENSB sie ines aed eels n'>'eieis 29,500,101 | Atomic Energy Commission..............-- 
Military Academy...........ses000- 9,340,385 | Foreign Operations Commission............ 12,141,000 
TPAGACENIY  sislore cisisiaveis ofits se Sisinye 4,090,600; (ia TOTALS cia conrmnseneh ate bette isguaaialene $1,922,273,008 
enc aA MLAs esis nish, <:<;<, 4 13,069,116 ope 


Ln 
Federal government spends very little directly for education; most of ; 
further education of veterans. Almost $1,000,000 is spent on school 1 
ren, : i 


Be! 
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Rarolinveitt’ in Full-time Day Schools, 1909-52 


Source: U.S, Office of Education, 


‘Type of school 1909-1910 | 1919-1920 | 1929-1930 | 1939-1940 | 1949-1950 | 1951-1952 


fdergartens: Public::.......%......-00<.-. 293,9701 481,266 723,443 594,647 | 1,034,203 | 1,272,126 
BPOMID DMO ee cctyewe hei tol cisiaseg evo sve melts a §2,2191 29,683 54,456 57,341 133,000 232,000 
e Residential schools for sxcoptignal children. . Q) Q) 5,1643 5,777 4,4598 8,000° 
Elementary schools: Public.................. 16,604,821 | 18,897,661 | 20,555,150 | 18,237,451 | 18,370,490 | 19,408,740 


TINTS TS Ss Stes ta a a 1,506,218 | 1,455,878 | 2,255,430 | 2,095,938 | 2,574,7779] 2,921,5489 

_ Residential schools for exceptional children. . 71,307 99,2344 124,153 55,954 48,8948 53,9009 

PULTE Sig aS a @) @) @) 59,547 35,682 37,151 

i 18,528,535 | 20,963,722 | 23,717,796 | 21,106,655 | 22,201,505 | 23,933,465 
Secondary schools: Public high schools....... 915,061 | 2,200,389 | 4,399,422 | 6,601,444 | 5,706,734 | 5,881,797 i 
Nonpublic high schools.............-...... 117,400 213,920 341,158 457,768 672,362° 655,8169 — \ 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . 4,005 4,5004 4,388 S21, 9,7848 11,2009 ; 

EEO Sea ae 78,932 81,367 59,287 54,070 38,162 39,082 

Total secondary schools..................... 1,115,398 | 2,500,176 | 4,804,255 | 7,123,009 | 6,427,042 | 6,587,895 

Higher education: Publicly controlled5......... 116,560 315,382 532,647 796,531 } 1,354,902 | 1,155,557 


peprivately controlleds on. ss vien ces occas. 188,655 282,498 568,090 697,672 | 1,304,119 | 1,146,327 
@ratat higher education... ........... 00000000 355,215 597,880 | 1,100,737 | 1,494,203 | 2,659,021 2,301,884 


_11911-12. 2Data not available. 21926-27. 41917-18. 5 Distribution by control estimated before 1939-40. — 
6 Elementary grades in college and teacher-training elementary schools. 7 Secondary grades in college and teacher- — 
training secondary schools. % 1945-46. % Estimated. i 


aaa 


: How education has become a major interest of the U. S. the above table shows. In a 
‘little more than 40 years, the number of high-school students has multiplied 6 times and __ 
the number of students in colleges and universities has multiplied almost 7 times. — 
Those who continue on to graduate from high school and college also have increaagr ; 
: impressively. 


Public and Private Residential Schools for Exceptional Children 


Fi Z Source: U. S. Office of Education. 
- States Schools States Schools or de 
_ Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils ‘ 
Blind: Mentally deficient: a 
S/S er 42 52 5,283 ICE Renate! peesd 47 130 21,885 be 
Cees 4l 55 5,530 1940). eres ct 47 105 21,883 
. UCR 43 57 5,921 OAT Dae teed 47 140 21,562 
Oe 42 52 5,947 ray 
LE ee 43 56 5,235 Epileptic: 
ia TOO eas 504 t t 
‘Deaf: ; TORR ale Peisca Oe 10 10 
¥ D2 UI iota cratseois'sie, 6 45 77 13,966 
BETA tia. sieve ois,¢ 0, \0 46 84 14,890 Delinquent: vam 
Se 47 81 15,505 1936 ests 50 155 31,418 
MBIONO oe cs. ees 47 81 14,815 19 er ac 51 144 29,384 
LL 7 47 81 13,123 NGAT re catcbors' sis 51 167 22, 745 uae 


Includes D. C., Territory of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. + Data not available. NOTE: Total number “ot ntl 
"4 st fren. (all types), 1946-47: Continental U. S., 63,137; outlying parts of the U.S., 624. 


Enrollment in Vocational Classes, 1954* 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Distributive ~ Home Trades & re 
Agriculture occupations economics industry Total 

PAA Gi tusicie' ste 247,275 152,413 501,263 411,776 ‘S08 
saat meee 46,164 68,206 79,710 _ 167,628 361,708 
ESA ROPLES 444,063 Pes 799,174 247,179 1,490,416 


_ 737,502 220,619 1,380,147 826,583 3,164,851 


: é Information Please A 


a eee State Compulsory School Attendance Laws 
of Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 


State Enactment* Age limits S State Enactment* Age limi 


| Alabama a... .. >. 1915 7-16 ||Nebraska ......... 1887 7-16 
BVATIZONS i. 66. Ga, 1899 S—1GHiWNevacdameneniaes-nttead. 1873 7-1g 

ATK ANSaAS Pos .6 - =. 1909 7-16 || New Hampshire ... 1871 6-16 
OiGalifornia ©... 2... 1874 8-16 || New Jersey ....... 1875 7T-1€ 
Colorado URS ows 1889 8-16 || New Mexico ....... 1891 ; 6-17 


Res: 1872 7-16 || New York ......... 1874 7-16 

oa ee 1907 7-16 || North Carolina ... 1907 7-16 

7 46-5:6 8 ee 1864 7-16 || North Dakota ...:. 1883 7-17 

od fel Rees 1915 R=V6 NOMIC ge ee crise: site els 1877 6-18 

exe feo 1916 7-16 ||Oklahoma ........ 1907 ; 7-18 

nh b eee eae 1887 16) ;OLregons--) 42 a)... 1889 7-18 

ost ia ROG 1883 7-16 || Pennsylvania ..... 1895 _ 8-17 

Petes ysistst «wep 1897 7-16 || Rhode Island ..... 1883 7-16 

Beate aay prawn fi: 1902 7-16 ||South Carolina .... 1915 7-16 

245) 0 Stee 1874 7-16 || South Dakota ..... 1883 7-16 

3 eee 1896 7-16 || Tennessee ........ 1905 7-17 

= Bee 1910 VG MeL OX AS Mtoe ores 1915; 7-16 

BePPNIGINe | ee Lek 1875 N= Lila WO CAD wear cane hemes 2 1890 6-18 
r _ Maryland = Sigea Sey race 1902 7-16) Vermont, 25 see «2 1867 7-16 
N secachusetts sss 1852 7-16 || Virginia ....... act 1908 T-16 
a eee 1871 6-16 || Washington ....... 1871 8-16 

Eo ene 1885 7-16 || West Virginia ...... 1897 7-16 

| Co ae 1918 7-16 || Wisconsin 2.2... . .: 1879 7-16 

Re Sinks s 1905 7-16 |Wyoming ......... 1876 7-16 

Berea gs ysis's 1883 8-16 ; We 


ate of enactment of Ist compulsory school attendance law. + A compulsory school attendance law was con- 
d in gee of 1873 establishing free public schools. However, the provision was omitted in superseding legislation 


2 


age ¢ of 16; some demand compulsory schooling through the age of 17 and 18. This is 


the U. S. has more high-school pupils than any other country in the world. ~ 


. High-school and College Graduates, 1900-54 f 
(Public and private schools) > 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE* >% 
Men’ Women Total ~Men Women Total “ja 
38,075 56,808 94,883 22,173 5,237 27,410 
Md sites acts 63,676 92,753 156,429 28,762 8,437 37,199." 9 
a A ee 123,684 187,582 311,266 31,980 16,462 48,622 
RM ee ss. 300,376 366,528 665,904 73,615 48,869 122,484 
85 ee 578,718 642,757 1,221,475 106,859 79,065 185,924 
ih 558,000 631,000 1,189,000 116,890 86,410 203,300 
PR a 562,863 627,046 1,189,909 175,456 95,563 271,019 
Pease fo2 35. 564,000 629,000 1,193,000 263,554 101,874 365,428 
RR 570,700 629,000 1,199,700 328,841 103,217 432,058 
BAe istics! 562,500 619,300 1,181,800 | 278,240 104,306 —- 382, 546 
, 569,200 627,300 1,196,500 225,981 104,005 329,986 
PEER R Sooo.» 608,500 680,800 1,289,300 199,793 103,256 303, ae 


settee sees Tae 640,200 716,200 1,356,400 186,528 104,297 


~ 
al 


c 3 
hea) eG: 
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re again: we see the extraordinary increase in high-school and col 
b cases, graduation has increased more than tenfold since 1900, * 


White and Negro School Statistics, 1951-52 _ 
RE ublic elementary and secondary schools in 17 Southern states and the District of Columbia) 
Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


Average annual salary | Expenditure per pupil 


Enrollment Instructional staff! of instructional staff in A.D.A? 
State White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Alabama Prin acre. clekiehe eae 439,901 239,373 15,458 7,689 $2,610 $2,391 $172.48 $107.84 
MAIKANSAS.....5.0.. ei... 316,445 100,101 10,675 |: 2,814 1,970 1,557 137.76 1693p eae 
 Delaware............... 41,578 8,765 1,888 Eres Memes Reckoner caliente oe EOS ce 
D. SAS oe eee 50,174 51,606 1,916 1,675 4,532 4,394 345.46 261.43 
MERIONIGA. = Se... 411,179 127,531 15,250 4,732 3,322 3,008 221.20 | 159.77 ‘y 
MEGPOFEIG 2. sous ccs c sc ss 496,363 255,870 18,312 8,079 2,649 2,444 190.15 115.39 ; 
MENTHOKY:. 35555. ecc8cc: 532,226 36,404 18,120 17490) 3). ee eS ar |e ‘. 
OT REL. aa 316,122 198,257 12,381 5,920 3,248 2,864 «| poes came eames : 
'-Maryland.............. 302,016 80,715 10,889 2,664 3,915 3,854 253.53. 200.84 * 
_Mississippi............. 267,565 268,348 9,578 6,732 2,025 1,035 147.49 29,935) 
MEMISSOUN os cc cccec es» 611,086 61,997 22,836 W922 le ce Pre ae ces [ae ee i 
North Carolina.......... 641,081 273,188 22,203 8,474 3,267 3,322 186.30 149.60 ‘ 
f _ Oklahoma SFE me peer 473,374 36,902 16,981 110 [iat (ARO) MEM at tac ile os ode ; 
“South Carolina.......... 284,541 227,658 10,525 7193 2,673 2,001 195.52 98.14 % 
mpennessee. .0.......... 565,892 110,780 19,916 3058 Se A Seether By 
BEEK AS $<... Giseh dicen’ os 1,249,156 206,592 47,683 7,760 3,232 309992] uae eo enee sae > 
BUITCIMA- i. ole es 476,499 162,268 17,585 5,416 2,641 2,84.“ acces Pee eres 2 e 
West Virginia hein Seed 414,589 25,978 15,279 QO lew sca av Fal eee nln seal Sener Bal Slee occ PO ¥ 
BOA es ots Pidenn sae aon 7,889,787 2,472,333 287,475 78,952 2,975 2,587 190.69 115. 67 a 


1 Includes supervisors, principals, teachers. 2 Average daily attendance. f 


This table shows why the Supreme Court ordered the desegregation of Southern | 
schools, for facilities obviously were not “equal.” In Mississippi, for example, expendi-_ 
_ tures on white pupils were more than 3 times those on Negro pupils. * 


Gncluding Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico) 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Bachelor’s and Master’s and 
first professional second professional 
Men Women Men Women 


7,687 145 1,279 
4,161 1,686 336 
35,255 5,689 2,829 
4,727 1,064- 972 
5,938 790 547 
9,837 37,546 14,021 
22,264 65 4,189 
4,729 7,837 862 
6,418 2,967 864 
81 7,386 10 
1,473 2,320 439 
8,976 322 329 
2,722 1,368 579 
6,414 343 aS 
2,545 3,694 1,034 
62 5,047 18 
3,542 343 139 
4,592 2,321 979 
4,314 1,018 455 
3,085 2,673 885 
2,387 3,315 323 
1,653 1,765 446 
4,344 119 615 
187,500 105,380 38,147 


yer oy 


ee Woon 5t to 34 Years Old 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


sat 
° - October 1952 October 1953 October 1954 
Na = ee 
fis _ Sex and age Number enrolled | % enrolled | Number enrolled | % enrolled | Number enrolled | % enrolled 
re MALE 
Hand biyears. i ...+ ss... 2,590,000 75.3 2,882,000 77.8 2,746,000 
ito 13iyeals...-...<...:. 8,992,000 - 98.7 9,404,000 99.2 10,139,000 
‘14to 17-years............ 3,705,000 85.2 3,844,000 86.8 4,002,000 
«iB and 19 years.......... 604,000 36.9 642,000 37.7 730,000 
feez0tar24 years. .......... 595,000 16.5 636,000 18.5 677,000 
y. 5 to MOVEALS Fen chess sis)< 072 258,000 48 301,000 5.5 356,000 
30 to 34 years............ 94,000 ey, 113,000 2.0 109,000 
Fs; _ ONES 36 2a eee 16,838,000 50.9 17,822,000 5217 18,759,000 
1 FEMALE 
and 6 years. 5 oyebe IEGne 2,472,000 ie 2,809,000 79.4% 2,698,000 
ROMO OATS! sic. 2. 0S 8,702,000 98.8 9,120,000 99.6 9,813,000 
14 TORII SYEAUS AS 5 eins iets si 3,636,000 84.9 3,695,000 85.0 3,782,000 
eh and id MGAIS gk ats ss. 5 457,000 22.2 538,000 25.9 538,000 
Peer e tae p ia 279,000 5.0 346,000 6.4 322,000 
38,000 0.6 33,000 0.5 103,000 
43,000 0.7 87,000 14 _ 68,000 
15,627,000 43.1 16,628,000 45.2 17,324,000 
PND ies a's s.bi0 5,062,000 75.2 5,691,000 78.6 5,444,000 
eG bes 17,694,000 98.8 18,525,000 99.4 19,952,000 - 
Razor. ot 7,341,000 85.1 7,538,000 85.9 7,784,000 
Fans 1,061,000 28.7 1,180,000 31.2 - 1,268,000 
Beets fa 874,000 95 981,000 11.1 999,000 
NS Webra sheets « 296,000 2.6 334,000 29 459,000 
333. 137,000 1.2 200,000 17 176,000 
2: “he greapapda 32,465,000 46.8 34,450,000 48.8 36,083,000 


en. over a single year, increases in school attendance have been iobeworrtes 2 
4% of the 16- and 17-year-olds were attending school; in 19538, the gr 
7%. In the earlier year, 28.7% of the 18- and 19-year-olds were attending school 
tter year, the proportion was 31.2%. 
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‘Estimated Public and Private School Enrollment, 1954- 55 


Source: U. 8. Office of Education. oF 


e of school Enrollment Type of school 


Higher Education 


OS re IE a a aA eal 0a Universities, colleges, professional schools, in- = 
pi psroe for exc hela children... ... 65,000 cluding junior colleges and normal schools... . 


: Other schools 


ty RO Rae ei eae ‘ Private commercial schools..................0 e 

a tA he Glas aA aca 27,728,400 | Nurse-training schools (not affiliated with pee 
ANG UNIVETSItIGS)). 5: didw.vas vee ately Nera 

Total other schools. . 3 


Me at sii. cis vicsepitatnatee 6 6 6,582,300 
P ochial ae ate P| 774,800 Grand total. .... bette teens ss sin eee 
schools for exceptional children...... 11,100 
nd practice schools in teacher-training An 
tions and preparatory dept. of colleges. . 40,500 NOTE: These estimates include enrollments f 
sch ools POVARGIANS Ys oa 5.0/9 ¥101 65> Nisepoe ayo apock or eae year; they are not ret tia! to 


eee , 
This Is America — 
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B.A. 

B.Ag. 

B.App.Arts - 

B.Arch. 

B.B.A, 
BBS. 
BCE. 


B.ChE. 


BN. 


B.Ph. 


En./ 
‘Agriculture 


entistry 
Bernice 


p gineering 


< Arts, Architecture 


Arts and Letters 
ommerce & Accountancy 


Academic Degree Abbreviations 


Source: for this page: American Council on Education. 


Aeronautical Engineer 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Agriculture 
Bachelor of Applied Arts 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Bachelor of Business 
Administration 
Bachelor of Business 
Science 
Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering 
Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Bachelor of Dramatic Art 
Bachelor of Education 
Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Bachelor of Journalism 
Bachelor of Letters 
Bachelor of Literature 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Bachelor of Music or in 
Music 
Bachelor of Nursing 
Bachelor of Pharmacy 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Theology 
Civil Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 
Doctor of Civil Engineering 
Doctor of Civil Law 
Doctor of TS 
Science 
Doctor of Divinity 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Modern 
Languages 
Doctor of Medical Science 
Doctor of Public Health 
Doctor of Religious 
Education 
Doctor of Science 
Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
Electrical Engineer 
Engineer of Mines 
Engineer of Metallurgy 


Colors of Academic Degrees 
Library Science 


Maize 
White 
Drab 
Lilac 
Copper 
Light blue 
Orange 
Brown 
Russet 
Crimson 
Purple 


G.L. 
G.N. 
G.Ph. 
HH.D. 
L.H.D. 
Litt.M. 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 
LL.M. 
M.A. 
M.Aero.E. 


M.F.A. 
M.Int.Med. 


M.M, 


M.Mech.Eng. 


M.Th. 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science 


Graduate in Law 
Graduate Nurse 
Graduate in Pharmacy 
Doctor of Humanities 
Doctor of Humane Letters 
Master of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
Master of Arts 
Master of Aeronautical 
Engineering 
Master of Civil Engineering 
Master of Commercial 
Science ao a 
Doctor of Medicine jad 
Mechanical Engineer Nan 
Master of Education ere 
Doctor of Medical Science 
Mining Engineer 
Master of Forestry 
Master of Fine Arts 
Master of Internal 
Medicine 
Master of Music 
Master of Mechanical — 
Engineering 
Master of Music 
Master of Nursing 
Master of Public Health 
Master of Religious 
Education 4 
Master in Regional Rat 
Planning Mg 
Master of Science 
Master of Social Work 
Master in Surgery 
Master of Theology — 
Doctor of Optometry 
Doctor of Pharmacy 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Pharmaceutical Chemist — 
Doctor of Philosophy © 
Graduate in Pharmacy ~~ 
Licentiate in Philosophy 
Master of Philosophy 
Doctor of Social Science 
Bachelor of Sacred - 
Theology 
Doctor of Sacred Theotog 


Silver gray 
Olive green 
Dark ‘blue ys 
Sage green 

Salmon pink © 
Golden yellow 
Scarlet 
Grays Pigs 


GEOGRAPHY 


Miscellaneous Data 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. 


ighest point: Mt. Whitney, Calif.* 2... 22.22 hee eee ter De et 14,495 ft, 
Lowest point: Death Valley, Calif.* ............---.- 2 seer esse 282 ft. below sea leve | 
ost northern point: Lake of the Woods projection, Minn. .........- 49° 23’ 04.5” N. lat 
Mostasoubhern point: Cape Sable, Fla. ...0.22. 0.6. eben 25° 07 N, lav 
st eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine ................------ 66° 57 W. lon 

- Most western point: Cape Alava, Wash. ........--.--.--++++-c4++++: 124° 44’ W. long 
Places farthest apart: Point Arena, Calif., to ; 
meveatecioddy Head, Maine ih onsite nee s abiaidltsjriesic wi Sr einusie Amiielcts ne eae ee 
Geographic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. ............. 98° 35’ W. ional 
Worthern boundary; Canada and Great Lakes ............---:-5.0-+ +++ ee- 3,987 mi, 
MIO CHEDOUNGOTY a NMCKIGON a srs « clue pels siciaisl)aye ze Smee “Petes Mas 5c, ote SEED 2,013 mi, 


© 


Mountain Peaks in the U. S. Over 14,000 Feet Above Sea Level 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


( { summit State Height, ft. Name of summit State Height, ft_ 
x tN aietarsic. «a6 California ..... a4 A905) we San LUls 2. vcs oniee Colorado ...;.. rs 14,14¢ 
Bee epic), COLOFACO tsa. <=. 14481 AOXfor lane. tacniasocese Colorado ....... 14,146 

ae ec eae Colorado” «.cesss 14,418 Demoenat®, 5 cia\e'st.nia'y oe Colorado 142 
Glee asia tcisis sn cjers Colorado’ 2.662.» 14;414)-" Lindsey yii.0dies occ cs Colorado: .\<.1.e 14,125 
ooo ee ee Washington .... 14,408 Liberty Cap ......... Washington .... 14,11 
Eee a 2 California ...... 14,384 Pikes Peak .......... Colorado ....... 14,11 


ae eee Colorado ....... 14,340 Kit Carson .......... Colorado ....... 14,100 
Besar st ani @olorado. <25<./6 14,317 Capitol ............. Colorado «....,. 14,108 
Greate COMOTAGOsisics'es LE 3015 re WiINdOM st we\cies cipeielec Colorado ....... 14,09: 
Lp eeeeece cess Colorado ....... 14,291 Eolus (Aeolus) ...... Colorado ....... 14,086 
Colorado ..... see l4204) .Columbla 2; stceaee sane Colorado ......- 14,08 
See Gems COLOTARO: .. 6005 14,274) |. Snowmass’... 6 COLOTAGO |... seeee dasOuM 
COLOTAdO se cee. ont) 14,2046 + Culebra orecctenecs one Colorado ...... . 14,069 
Saree Colorado ....... 14,260 Sunlight ....,......, Colorado ....... 14,060 
Peer COlOYaCO.s ce name 14,209 7) ISpNt lien. at's os «cesses California’ i..ccos 24,008 
- Colorado ...,... 14,255 Red Cloud ..,........ Colorado ....... 14,050 
- Colorado ....... 14,252 Handleszcn oc crmachise = Colorado ....... 14,049 
Colorado ....... 14,246 Bierstadt ............ Colorado ....... 14,046 
vee California “ss 52.6 14,246 Humboldt ........... Colorado: “Jee..ss 14,044 
Colorado “3.4.... 14,245 Langley ......0< ----. California ...... 14,0: 
California ...... 14,242 Middle Palisade ..,... California ...... 14,040 
Colorado ....... 14,238 Little Bear ...... Hus Colorado trestscee . 14,040 
Babaing ec esr) COLOYAGO .. 0.05. 14,225. Sherman ...... sees s Colorado «sc stee bese 
Mpetetee sets ad'bs 6 Colorado’ *s's'. sis. 14,297 Stewarts. .cc.0c sc eee COlOrado eateries 
beet reeeeeeeeees Colorado ....... EEL SUKI oeseannendc ws.» Californian, anmas 
‘on Needle ....... Colorado ....... 14,191 Tyndall ........... .. California 91...) 
eens) California .,.,.. 14,190 Sunshine ............ Colorado ......- 


Colorado ....... 14,169 Wetterhorn 
California ...s.. 14,162 Wilson 
California ...... 14,162 Barnardtie.coc. snus ae . California 
Colorado ..,.... 14,159 Pyramid: 55 wsce0d fone Colorado 
BACOLOVAAO: “i555 5/5 14,158 Grizzly \,s1.s0000-+. Colorado 
Colorado .,..... 14,152 Tabeguache .......... Colorado .. 


7 a 
Washington .... 14,150 North Maroon ....... Colorado — 
Colorado ....... 14,150 Red ia 


i) 


Seiten vesse COLOTANOIS sata 
i.e Walwate eats +... Colorado se eeeee 


Highest, Lowest, and Average Altitudes in the United States 


Source: U.S. Geological Survey. 


=r Average 3 
elevation, Elevation, Elevation, 

_ State ft. Highest point ft. Lowest point ft. 
Alabama...... ane 500 Cheaha Mountain................... 2,407 | Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
IBYIZONA et we ae 4,100 BumphreysiPeak sce 2. toe 12,670 Colorado River............ 100 

_ Arkansas. ....... 650 Blue Mountain & Magazine Mountain. 2,800 Ouachita River............ 55 aN 
California........ 2,900 Mount Whitney............2........ 14,495 | Death Valley.............. 2800 oe 
Colorado......... 6,390 MoantiElbert rere sicit..und rece 14,431 Arkansas River............ 3,350 : 
Connecticut...... 500 NSVBdy.--NMt-cFrisselliss. sc. sr. cclcueies 2,380 Long Island Sound........ Sea level fe 
Delaware........ 60 Centetvilles fovea ke osc os sar cies 440 Atlantic Ocean............ ‘Sealevel 

Sab Gcee et See's... 159 Wenley towns) foae sess aces 420 Potomac River............ Sealevel 
PAlorida.......... 100 SCL SOMTON; RZOW ot 2a. coke eae 345 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
GEOTga. es... 609 Brasstown Bald............ se BN ee 4,784 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level { 
HEEANO Ss fos ocheleie ane 5,909 Borahi Peak: ieee scccts.srte.\eteoartars 12,655 Snake River.............. «P20 Pee 
INOS). fos. - 600 CharlessMaundae creates ce te cma srees 1,241 Mississippi River.......... 7abel 

_Indiana.......... 709 Greensfork Township................ 1,240 | Ohio River........... PAR eR 32015 > 
POW a oe hse aces 6 1,109 [ndOsceclar Gotinty Aue te. «Gs. secon 1,675 Mississippi River.......... 480 
IRanSas iss... 2,000 np PSS RASWiattes Save . wesc mes ooo 4,135 Verdigris River............ 700. 
Kentucky........ 750 Big Black Mountain................. 4,150 Mississippi River.......... 257 

ZVouisiana........ 100.) Driskill Mountain... 2.0 5..2.520. 5 535: |) New! Orleans. enaeccneee ee Bye 
Matte. seats. 600 Mount. Katahdinaen dsc 00.0. .20ddhe.. 5,268 Atlantic: Oceans72.% <e,.ean Sea level ; 
Maryland........ 350 Backbone Mountain................. 3,360 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Massachusetts. ... 500 Mount:Greylotks cn) cer. os eit ceyiefarns 3,491 Atlantic Ocean. ........... Sea level. it 

= Michigan........ 900 Porcupine Mountains................ 2,023) 2 |) Lake: Erie viene eee B12 

-Minnesota....... 1,200 Misquatt Hills: 2059365 es cee 2,230 |, Lake Superion. <5... ace 602i es 
“Mississippi... .. 300 Woodall Mountain................... 806 | Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level » 
Missouri......... 800 Taum Sauk Mountain............... 1,772 St.Francis Rivers <s.e..non 230 
Montana......... 3,400 GhanitesPeak: cca. Pes ea 12,850 | Kootenai River............ 1,800 
Nebraska........ 2,600 Epworth Township.................. 5,340 | Southeast-corner of State... 840-7 23 
Mlevada... 5,500 Boundary Peak, White Mountains..... 13,145 Colorado River............ 470 s 
New Hampshire. . 1,000 Mount Washington.’................. 6,288 Atlantic Ocean............| Sea level — 
New Jersey...... 250 HightPoitit'on fess aes seme cote e 1,801 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
New Mexico......!| 5,700 Wheeler Peake. oon 28. ncs,sci.2 speyeteiates 13,160 Red Bluff Reservoir........ 

New York........ 1,006 Mounts Marcy’. jt ci stetols srasielateinas 5,344 i é 

North Carolina... 709 Mount Mitchell... 5...02..se00see- 6,684 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
North Dakota.... 1,900 Blaeks, Butte’, 25, cater esverwie es a defoetoes 3,468 Red) River «20. .0cenpareane =/50Leeme 
RETO os dice vicar > 859 Campbell Hill. =. acer aeclis sey ogee 1,550 Ohio: River: sod asniemrentees 433 
Oklahoma........ 1,300 Black: Mesaiey Gt 5 ocr, cterowenetts 4,978 Red‘ River:,.6 actu aueeentee 300 

BBOTEGON.. 3,300 Mount aod aece obelreiesteistctsioieis = 11,245 | Pacific Ocean............. Sea lev 
~ Pennsyivania..... 500 Mt. Davis, Negro Mountains.......... 3,213 | Delaware River........... .| Sealevel 

~ Rhode Island..... 209 Jerimo th, Hillater oases conic cdeens 812 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sealevel 
_ South Carolina... 350 Sassafras Mountain................. 3,560 | Atlantic Ocean......... Se Aer 

South Dakota... . 2,200 HanneyaPeaktyscacmatact- teeters deieics 7,242 Big Stone Lake........... 
spennessee........ 999 Clingmans Dome............-20+20+5 6,642 | Mississippi River.......... 
WEXAS,...... ee ee: 1,700 Guadalupe’ Peak... ...0...56 22.02.00 8,751 Gulf of Mexico... .55..0.5 Sea | 

tal: ee... 6,100 Kings: Paks acetate cttecieleres cicferctaielsis 13,498 | Beaverdam Creek......... 0 
Vermont......... 1,000 Mount Mansfield................-..- 4,393 | Lake Champlain........... 

BVirginiad..¥.3.... 950 Mount: Rogers. 422i sececkiaws sone slece 5,720 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
Washington...... 1,700 Mount: Ralinier res: scree. este’ aralajeyeroy~ 14,408 Pacific Ocean v..neemn eee 

- West Virginia..... 1,500 SprucesKnaniprsaci ia qe iets. ste t-te 4,860 | Potomac River...........- 2: 
Wisconsin........ 1,050 SugarbusiiHitlh cle .c-nsyever crag 1,951 | Lake Michigan...... ae i 

Wyoming........ GannethiPeaks chet saccasint no tsamee. 13,785 Belle Fourche River 3,100 


Forest Resources of the United States 


; Source: U.S. Forest Service. ; 
_ Nearly 1/3 of the U. S. is forest land in- U. S. Forest Land in Acres, 1950 
eluding over 800 different kinds of trees. Old growth ...............- ‘ 


Commercial areas include land capable Of gecgona- growth saw timber .. 
producing timber of commercial quantity 

Pole timber 
id quality, and available now or prospec- 
ly for such use. Almost all the old- 
owth forest is in the West. Noncom- 
‘cial areas include alpine, semidesert, ELL CORI Eitan Se ire & 
‘ parral and other forest types of low Total, commercial forest land 
b 1 Raa abe though much of it is Noncommercial forest. = canta 
rtant for watershed protection. Total, all forest land .... 


Seedling and sapling area ... 
Poorly stocked and denuded 


sy : =~ (300 or more miles long) 

- ALABAMA (315 mi.): From junction of 
- Tallapoosa R, and Coosa R. in Alabama to 
junction with Tombigbee R. to form Mo- 
bile R. and Tensaw R. 

_ ALLEGHENY (325 mi,): From Potter 
Co, in Pennsylvania to junction with 
Monongahela R. at Pittsburgh to form 
Ohio R. 


; ARKANSAS (1, 450 mi.) ; 


From Lake Co. 


BIG HORN (336 mi.): From junction of 
opo Agie R. and Wind R, in Wyoming 
to Yellowstone R. in Montana. 

RAZOS (870 mi.): From junction of 
+ Fork and Clear Fork in Texas to Gulf 


CHATTAHOOCHEE (410 mi.): From 
ms Co. in Georgia to junction with 
_R. to form Apalachicola R. 

IMARRON (600 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla. 
RK FORK (c. 300 mi.): From Silver 
ag in Montana to Pend Oreille Lake 


ORADO (1,450 mi,): From Grand 
Colorado to Gulf of California in 


ORADO (840 mi.): From Dawson 
Texas to Matagorda Bay. 

JLUMBIA (1,270 mi.) : From Columbia 
n sate Columbia to Pacific Ocean 


From Con- 
it Lakes in New Hamchine to Long 
Sound in Connecticut. 

3ERLAND (687 mi.): From junc- 
forks in Harlan Co. in Kentucky to 


“DAKOTA (Sometimes called JAMES) 
71 i.): From Wells Co. in North 
: to Missouri R. in South Dakota.’ 

» MOINES (327 mi.): From junction 
is in Humboldt Co. in Iowa to Missis- 
SILA (630 mi.); From southwest New 

ico to Colorado R. in Arizona. 
(860 ee From Lincoln Co. in 


a] N (730 mi.) : From Sublette Co. 
peeing to Colorado R. in Utah. 
UDSON (306 mi,): From Essex Co, in 
5 ork to Upper New York Bay between 
fork and New Jersey. 


Rivers of the U. S. 


Source: U, S. Geological Survey. 


Information Please ase Al : a 


JAMES (340 mi.): From junction _ | 
Jackson R. and Cowpasture R. in Virgini 
to Chesapeake Bay. - 

LITTLE COLORADO (300 mi.): 
Apache Co. in Arizona to Colorado 4 

LITTLE MISSOURI. (560 mi.): - 
northeast Wyoming to Missouri R. 
North Dakota, 

MILK (625 mi.): From Glacier Co. fi 
Montana to Missouri R. ] | 

MINNESOTA (332 mi.): From Big Stor e 
Lake between Minnesota and South Da- 
kota to Mississippi R. at St. Paul. 4 

MISSISSIPPI (2,470 mi.): From Lake 
Itasca in Minn. to Gulf of Mexico in La. 

MISSOURI (2,475 mi.): From junction 
of Jefferson R., Madison R., and Gallatin 
Rein Montana to Mississippi R. near St. 
Louis. Fi 

NEOSHO (460 mi.): From Morris Co. in 
Kansas to Arkansas R. in Oklahoma. 2 

NIOBRARA (431 mi.): From Niobrara 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in Nebraska. 

NORTH CANADIAN (760 mi.): From 
Union Co. in New Mexico to Canadian 3 
in Oklahoma. 

NORTH PLATTE (618 mi.): From Jack- 
son Co. in Colorado to junction with 
So. Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 

NUECES (338 mi.) : From near aed 
Real Co. border in Texas to Nueces Bay. — 

OHIO (981 mi.): From junction of 
Allegheny R. and Monongahela R. at 
Pittsburgh to Mississippi R. between IIli- 
nois and Kentucky. q 

OSAGE (500 mi.): From junction of 
Elm Creek and Onion Creek in Kansas 
to Missouri R. in Missouri. | 

OUACHITA (605 mi.): From Polk Co, in 
Arkansas to Black R. in Louisiana. “a 

PEARL (490 mi.): From Neshoba Co, in 
Mississippi to Gulf of Mexico between 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 3 

PECOS (735 mi.) : From Mora Co. in Nev 
Mexico to Rio Grande in Texas. 4 

— 
Nebraska to Missouri below Omaha. 4 

‘PLATTE (c. 300 mi.): From Union 
in Iowa to Missouri R. in Missouri. 
Yellowstone R. in Montana. 

RED (1,018 mi.) : From junction of 
in Tillman Co. in Oklahoma to Miss: 

THE NORTH) (545 mi.): From 
of Otter Tail R. and Bois de §& 
Minnesota to Lake Winnipeg | 


PLATTE (310 mi.): From junction 
North Platte R. and South Platte R. 
4 
POWDER (375 mi.): From junction o } 
forks in Johnson Co. in Wyoming 
R. in Louisiana. 
RED (Sometimes called RED RI 


REPUBLICAN (445 mi.): From eastern 
‘Colorado to junction with Smoky Hill ey 
‘in Kansas to form Kansas R. 


RIO GRANDE (1,800 mi.): From San 
Juan Co. in Colorado to Gulf of Mexico 
between Texas and Mexico. 


ROANOKE (380 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Montgomery Co. in Virginia to 
Albemarle Sound in North Carolina. 


_ ROCK (300 mi.): From Washington Co. 
in Wisconsin to Mississippi R. in Illinois. 


SABINE (380 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Hunt Co. in Texas to Sabine Lake 
between Texas and Louisiana. 


SACRAMENTO (382 mi.): From Siski- 
you Co. in California to Suisun Bay. 


_ SAINT FRANCIS (425 mi.): From Iron 
Co. in Missouri to Mississippi R. in Arkan- 
sas. 


-~ SALMON (420 mi.): 
‘in Idaho to Snake R. 


_ SAN JOAQUIN (350 mi.) : From junction 
of forks in Madera Co. in California to 
Sacramento R. 


SAN JUAN (360 mi.): From Archuleta 
Cc. in Colorado to Colorado R. in Utah. 


SAVANNAH (314 mi.) : From junction of 
Tugaloo R. and Seneca R. in South Caro- 
lina to Atlantic Ocean between Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

SMOKY HILL (540 mi.) : From Cheyenne 
Co. in Colorado to junction with Republi- 
can R. in Kansas to form Kansas R. 
SNAKE (1,038 mi.): From Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming to Columbia R. 
in Washington. 

SOUTH PLATTE (424 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Colorado to junction with North 
Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 
_ SUSQUEHANNA (444 mi.): From Otsego 
Co. in New York to Chesapeake Bay in 
Maryland. 

TALLAHATCHIE (301 mi.) : From Tippah 
Co. in ‘Mississippi to junction with Yalo- 

-busha R. to form Yazoo R. 

TENNESSEE (652 mi.): From junction 

of Holston R. and French Broad R. near 
Knoxville to Ohio R. in Kentucky. 
_ TOMBIGBEE (409 mi.): From junction 
of forks near Amory, Mississippi, to junc- 
tion with Alabama R. in Alabama to form 
Mobile R. and Tensaw R. 

TRINITY (360): From junction of forks 
in Kaufman Co. in Texas to Galveston Bay. 
_ WABASH (475 mi.): From Darke Co. in 
Ohio to Onio R. between Illinois and 
‘Indiana. 

_ WASHITA (500 mi.) : From Hemphill Co. 
in Texas to Red R. in Oklahoma. 
WHITE (690 mi.): From Madison Co. 
in Arkansas to Mississippi R. 
WISCONSIN (430 mi.): From Vilas Co. 
Visconsin to Mississippi R. 

,OWSTONE (671 mi.): From Park 
Wyoming to Missouri R. in North 
. ’ 


Bronk Custer Co. 
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Coastline of the United States 


Source: U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Lengths in statute miles 


Tidal Tidal ; 
General | shoreline, | shoreline; 
State coastline* | generalt | detailedt. ‘ 
Matnenontss eine scce- 228 676 3,478 
New Hampshire........ 13 14 131 
Massachusetts......... 192 453 1,519 } 
Rhode Island.......... 40 156 384 
Connecticlt ein aneck: uae 96 618 ‘ 
New Yorks ase 127 470 1,850 
New Jersey............ 130 398 17825, 
Pennsylvania.......... ay fay 89 
Delaware.............. 28 73 381 ‘) 
Marylandity.27-6.. cecal 31 452 3,190 
Virgintage oc. kag. cece ad 112 567 3,315 
North Carolina......... 301 1,030) = We 3,375 
South Carolina......... 187 758 2,876 
Georgia. os eee ot 100 603 2,344 
Florida (Atlantic)....... 399. 618 3,035 
Total Atlantic coast...] 1,888 6,370 28,37 710 
Florida (Gulf).......... 798 1,658 LVR) se 
Alabamaysscso20016 028 §3 19954 607 
Mississippi............ 44 155 359 
Louisianaiten wesc: oe 397 985 7,721 
WexXases seth nvasaree 367 1,100 3,359 
Total Gulf coast...... 1,659 4,097 17,437 
Californlanieens eee 840 1,190 3,427 — 
Oreponue. mote. free _ 296 312 1,410 
Washington............ 157 908 31026 5 ae 
Total Pacific coast....} 1,293 2,410 7,863°.\ 59 
motalUs SAks Soke. oe 4,840 12,877 53677) 


* Figures are lengths of general outline of seacoast 
Measurements made with unit measure of 30 minutes o 
latitude on charts as near scale of 1:1,200,000 as possible. 
Shoreline of bays and sounds is included to point wher 
they narrow to width of unit measure, and distance across 
at such point is included. + Measurements made wi 
unit measure of 3 statute miles on charts of 1:200,0 
and 1:400,000 scale when available. Shoreline of bay: be} 
sounds and other bodies of water included to point where — 
they narrow to width of 3 statute miles, and distance 
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and charts then available. Shoreline of bays, and 
other bodies of water included to head of tide-water, o 
to point where they narrow to width of 100 feet. 


U. S. Water Area* 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Atlantic Ocean 
Chesapeake Bay 
Delaware Bay 665 
Erie, Take suc .6 6 5. en en ee . 5,002 — 
Georgia and Juan de Fuca, ; 
Straits of 
Huron, Lake 
Long Island Sound 
Mexico, Gulf of 
Michigan, Lake : 
New York Harbor... Si. ene eee 
Ontario, Lake p 
Pacific Ocean 
Puget Sound 
StyClaltr, Lake}. .%,...<i ik. cee ; 
Superior, Lake 


en, eke gh a! Aah ele) hi geleih el eee Re ae 


ene 0 © le lee qelgne a) eke 


* Other than inland water. 


she 


‘usr for the sake of contrast with what 
J was to come later, let’s take a quick 
look at that fabulous era—the late 1920s. 


- It was an era of champions. That young 
‘man ‘Lindbergh must be crazy, we thought, 
when he took off to fly the Atlantic alone. 
_ But what a thrill went around the world 

hen The Spirit of St. Louis circled into 
= the searchlights of Paris! 


There were sports champs we’ll never 
forget. Remember how surprised we were 
when Gene Tunney—later to become a 
hakespearean scholar—knocked the mighty 
Jack Dempsey off his throne? And all 
the hoopla when Gertrude Ederle swam the 
English Channel? Bobby Jones ruled the 
olf links here and abroad, Big Bill Tilden 
led the tennis courts and Babe Ruth 
‘as crowned Sultan of Swat. 


Speaking of golf, what ever became of 
hose miniature courses that in the late 
Os messed up the landscape from one end 
of the land to the other? And who plays 

( ~jongg any more? 

‘There were champs even in the under- 
yorld, Al Capone finally got behind the 
_ bars, but only on an income-tax charge. 
_ And Outlaw John Dillinger was so famous 
tk ey put songs about him on phonograph 
7 records. 4 
f course, that wondrous thing known 
the Noble Experiment helped the under- 

id to prosper. And millions of us be- 
I Whreakers, mixing dreadful concoc- 
tio on ut ‘of raw alcohol and flavoring 
rops. Dress suits had big pockets in the 
ils to accommodate hip flasks. 


was just coming into its own in a 
Sales shot up from $425 million 
7 to $842 million in 1929. In the 
res, the American Babbitt was pay- 


: jaylights out of him—books by such 
fhampions of yesteryear as Sinclair 
. L. Mencken and F. Scott Fitz- 


‘Wasn’t Everybody Happy? 


Oi; were we a Good-Time Charley na- 
| And why not? Everybody was going 
rich, Just buy a lot in Florida, hold 
week, and sell it for twice as much. 
Or, get in on the Stock Exchange 


Fars ics 38 ep a aS POS tee eee as sol Citce o Wen SP ae ee 
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bonanza. Blindfold yourself and pick a 


and watch the profits roll in. By the 

autumn of 1929 you had doubled your 
money, or tripled it, and in some cases 
quintupled it. 4 


Paper profits, of course. And you naa 
bought the stocks on margin, of course. 
But what matter? Prosperity was here for- 
ever. Two chickens in every pot, Two cars 
in every garage. Everybody felt great. Fan- 
tastic era. Crazy era. i ; 


Came the 24th day of October, 1929. An 
era blew up in our faces. 


Just as the boom had been the champion 
of all time, so was the crash. Prosperity, 
instead of being permanent, was soon t0 
be described as “just around the corner,” 
And that prediction was a champion 1 1 
way; few have been worse. 


The long queues that used to form a 
movie theaters vanished—and reappeared 
at banks. Get your money out before it 

folded! Wall Street brokers were Pei 
out of 37th-story windows. Apple-sellers 
were standing despondently on the street 
corners. Even our songs reflected the mis- 
ery: ‘Brother, Can You Spare a ee 


The New Deal ; 


Panic lay heavy on the land anal 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt took office. 


“The only thing we have to fear is feal 
itself,” the new President told the nation 

Then came an alphabetical torrent o 
governmental agencies to try to pull us ul 
by the bootstraps. Can you remember nov 
what these initials stood for: NRA, CCC 
WPA, PWA? . 


Things happened fast. First we got 8. 
beer .. . we recognized Soviet Russia eel 
the end of prohibition put the rumrunner 
out of business. * 


In this early Roosevelt era, we went t 
see a movie called It Happened One Nigh’ 
and we read a novel named Lamb in 
Bosom. We became enthralled by hee 
est crime story of the century—t 
and execution of Bruno Richard 
mann for the kidnaping and 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s son, 


2 
Pet 


; ok Wisaeantes f fascination was the birth of 
quintuplets to the Dionnes in Canada. 
Those 5 little girls stared at us from 
_Scripps-Howard newspapers and breakfast- 
food boxes until, eventually, their novelty 
wore off and we quietly forgot about them. 


While we were absorbed in our Depres- 
sion troubles, we but dimly realized how 
Sinister were the storm clouds building up 
in the rest of the world. Grim dress re- 
hearsals for World War II were under pro- 
duction in Spain, Ethiopia and Manchuria. 
Hitler, Mussolini and the militarists of 

Japan were reveling in dreams of grandeur. 


- Our fancy was caught, our emotions were 
stirred, by the abdication of a King of 
England because he loved an American 
divorcee, Wallis Simpson. A Calypso record 
Sang to us: “’Twas love and love alone 
caused King Edward to leave the throne.” 


_ Much more important—although how 
“many of us knew it at the time?—was a 
British umbrella. The umbrella of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain. He took it to Mu- 
-nich, where he sacrificed Czechoslovakia to 
Hitler. He brought it home, proclaiming 
“Peace in our time!” Another wrong pre- 
diction, 


Hitler and War 


One year later, Nazi Germany plunged 
the world into war. Many of us in the 
U. S. were honest isolationists. We wanted 
to have no part in the war. It seemed a 
“phony” war, anyway—until Hitler drove 
the Panzer knife into France. 


We had troubles aplenty at home. Auto- 
mobile workers in Michigan devised a new 
type of labor warfare—the sit-down strike. 
They just stayed in the factory. 


President Roosevelt tried a new tech- 
nique, too. Let’s pack the Supreme Court, 
‘said he, with 15 instead of 9 members. 
Then the elderly justices couldn’t thwart 
the New Deal. He did not get his idea 
across, and blood pressure was raised all 
“over the place. 

_ People calmed down and grew misty-eyed 
when Kate Smith sang ‘God Bless Amer- 
ica!” There was a play that opened in 1939 
and it did right well. Ran until 1947, with 

8,224 performances. It was Life With 
Father, which beat the previous all-time 
record set by Tobacco Road, with a mere 
3,182 performances. 

Radio was a big boy by now, and In- 
‘ormation Please, which started in 1938, 
‘proved that millions of listeners liked a 
high-brow quiz program. 

For soothing reading in these parlous 
tin és, we went all the way back to the 
ivil War and read Gone With the Wind. 

t we didn’t blink the Depression en- 
because we also read The Grapes of 
, about the Okies, ~ 
A ; 


The lightning burst out of those storm 
clouds that had been building abroad. 
Japan must be crazy, we thought, on that 
unbelievable Sunday afternoon of Pearl 
Harbor. Little did we know, that afternoon, 
how many of our young men would die in 
places they never before had heard of— 
Kwajalein, Anzio, Okinawa, Bizerte. : 


For the whole first year, the news was 
black. After what seemed to be a long, 
long time there came the turning points 
—the Battle of the Coral Sea, the Battle 
of Stalingrad, the awful suspense of the 
Normandy invasion. 


At home we couldn’t drive very far on ~ ‘ 
an “A” gasoline ration card. Nor could we — 
eat too much meat on ared ration coupon. 
When a store got a few nylon stockings, 
women stood in lines a block long. Our 
cigarettes disappeared toward the end of 
the war, and nobody yet has meer out 
where they went. 


You couldn’t buy aluminum porch fur- ‘ 
niture; but then you shouldn’t have been 
sitting around, anyway. The nation was 
hard at work, with a unity of spirit that — 
seems wonderful now that we look back. 


We began to read war books, starting 
with Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom the ~ 
Bell Tolls. For lighter diversion we Fe rr 
Bing Crosby in Going My Way: ; Yl ; 


“A massive cerebral hemorrhage.” That 
was what the physicians announced on a 
that spring day of 1945 when Franklin ss 
Delano Roosevelt died. The war was not 
yet quite won. Great decisions were to be a 
made, including ‘the atomic bombing of a 
Japan. Into the Presidency was pitched a 
man from Missouri, who was at first awed 


We looked to the United Nations to 
usher in an era of everlasting peace. We ~ 
were blissful, alia naive. Disillusion es 


democracy against communism.  ~ 


Things weren’t too peaceful at hom 
either. Rarely had labor and manageme: 
fought on so vast a scale. Involved | 
strikes in 1946 were 414 million persons. — 
Truman quarreled with a Republican Con- 
gress. Wives quarreled with husbands: 1: 
000 divorces set a record for Reno in 1946. 


Postwar Turbulence seis ii 


Prices shot up. Eggs were $1 a dozen. In 
this turbulent, uncertain era, no wonder > 
the nonfiction best-seller was Joshua Loth ~ 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind. Also doing w 
was Dale Carnegie with his book How 
Stop Worrying and Start Living. Amon 
the movies we liked was one about v 
veterans—The Best Years of Our Li 
And one about a sot—The Lost Weeke 


‘The Scateet. paychoogical mystery of 
our time unfolded before our astonished 
_ eyes. Whittaker Chambers, an editor of 
Time, accused his erstwhile friend, Alger 
Hiss, of having slipped him government 
*" secrets for Russia in the 1930s when Hiss 
held ‘a high position in the State Depart- 
ment. In the end, penitentiary doors closed 
on Hiss, convicted of perjury. 


Red scare already had heen sweeping 
the country. Back in 1938, Representative 
Martin Dies had thrown suspicion on little 
Shirley Temple. Maybe she was a Red! Now 
it was to become a favorite sport for 
eager-eyed legislators to hunt for Com- 
-munists in government, schools, movies, 
and even the clergy. 


Bigger Red scares were developing 
_ abroad. A 14-word White House announce- 
ae ment: broke the news that Russia had ex- 
a - ploded an atomic bomb, The “secret” was 
% longer ours. 


“No Man’s Land” Again 


Nine months later, the Communists 
ted a shooting war in Korea. We and 
United Nations shot back. It was like 
nightmare repeating itself when the boys 
went ‘once more to the battlefield. 


the tides of war shifted, gloom and 
alternately seized the nation. When 
an fired MacArthur, people wept as 
eneral said: “I now close my military 
eer and just fade away...” 

\mid all the turmoil, we aie time to 
cited about radio give-away shows. 
64 question actually was just a 
‘ou could get a washing machine, 


ed the question: 
t’s Tomb?” 


2 were the days of the new nylon 


“Who was buried 


ur. 8—Russian Revolution begins. 
15—Tsar Nicholas II abdicates. 
. 6—U. S, enters World War I. 


: 16—Lenin and other exiled Bolshe- 
4 k leaders arrive in Petrograd from 
5 Switzerland; were allowed to pass 
ei peerozeh Germany in sealed railroad 


6-7—Bolsheviks overthrow Keren- 
» Seize power. 


an, 8—Wilson’s 14-point address to 

ongress calls for self-determina- 
tion, removal of economic barriers, 
1e of Nations. 


3—Russia makes seperate treaty 
Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk, 


ain come of which eee their 


“land: 


tons, 
Television was coming up in the sa: 
big way that radio did back in the 192 
We could look at plunging necklines. 
could look at the ugly mugs of the racket 
eers whom Senator Kefauver brought in 
our parlor when he was televising the | 
underworld, 3 


The year 1952 was a turning point im 
several respects. 


By now we had recovered from our de- | 
licious fright over the Flying Saucers— 
those eerie aeronautical apparitions that 
sped through the night skies, undoubtedly 
piloted either by “teensy little mens” from 
Mars or else by “gwate big mens” from 
Russia. at 2 


The women were changing their hairdo. 
The big argument was which looked fun- 
nier the horsetail or the poodle. ? 


Chlorophyll—life-giving, breath-killing 
chlorophyll—-was creeping into oh 
chewing gum, dog food. 


The Big Change 


Politically speaking, 1952 was the end 0: 
an era. For almost 20 years the Democrats 
had reigned. Now the New Deal-Fair Deal 
had its back to the wall. The word ha 
got around that there was “influence” 
reaching into high places in Wi 
—tales of mink coats and deep freezers. 
The Republican chant went across the 
“It’s time for a change!” 


Change we did. Into the White House 
came a General. 3 


End of an era! Looking back on thos 
two decades of depression and war, how 
better to characterize the era than in the 
famous phrase of Britain’s inston 
Churchill: “Blood, toil, tears and pweat.” 


ARB nana ldhee SE GR av 


July 16—Tsar Nicholas II and famil : 
shot. 4 


Nov. 11—World War I ends. 


1919 
Mar, 2—3rd International founded. 


June 28—Versailles Treaty signed. — x 


Aug. 11—Germany becomes republic 
Weimar Constitution is promulgated: 

Let 

1920 ee ie 
Jan. 10—League of Nations officially in: 
augurated as Mereutiee prick # 


into effect. | ia 


Jan. 16—1st League Council meet 3 
Paris, Permanent members: 
France, Italy, Japan. (Gere 


¥ 


er permanent member 1926 upon admis 
sion to League; Russia, 1934.) 


Jan. 16—Prohibition goes into effect. 


_ Mar. 13-17—Kapp Putsch by monarch- 

_ ists results in brief seizure of Berlin 

government buildings; collapses as re- 
sult of general strike. 


Mar. 19—Senate finally rejects Treaty of 
Versailles because of League of Na- 
tions proviso. 


Apr. 25—War between Russia and Po- 

' land begins. Treaty of Riga, Mar. 18, 
1921, establishes Polish-Russian bor- 
der. 


May 19—Persia (now Iran) presents ist 
dispute to League: demands Russia 
get out of Azerbaijan. Russia does. 


Aug. 26—Woman suffrage amendment 
ratified. 


1921 


Z Mar. 8—Allies occupy Diisseldorf, Duis- 
burg, Ruhrort because of reparations 
default; Germany accepts ultimatum, 
finances reparations May 11. 


* Mar. 17—New Economic Policy (NEP) 
in Russia permits private enterprise 
on small scale; small private farms, 
limited hired labor and leases per- 

. mitted 1922. 
1922 
Feb. 6—Washington Conference guar- 
antees China’s integrity in 9-Power 
Treaty; establishes naval ratios of 
5:5:3 for U. S., Britain and Japan. 


Apr. 16—Treaty of Rapallo provides for 
economic co-operation between Ger- 
many and Russia. 


June 15—ist meeting of Permanent 
oe Court of International Justice (World 
a: Court). 


Sept. 21—Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
sets highest rates in American history. 


Oct. 27—-Mussolini marches on Rome, 
1923 
_ Jan, 11—French and Belgians occupy 

Ruhr because of reparations default. 


Aug. 31—Italy, blaming Greece for death 
of Italian on Greek border, seizes 
Corfu; League intervenes; Italy with- 


Se draws; Greece to pay indemnity. 
Nov. 8-9—Munich beer hall putsch led 
_ by Hitler put down; Hitler sentenced 


to 5 years, serves less than 1; writes 
Mein Kampf in jail. 


- Nov. 20—German mark falls to 4.2 
trillion to dollar. - 


924 
_ Jan. 21—Lenin dies; struggle for power 
_ begins between Stalin and Trotsky. 


Apr. 9—Dawes Plan reorganizes Reichs- 
bank, revises reparations and lends 
_ Germany gold to back up currency. 
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May 26—Immigration quotas set: an- 
nual immigrants from each nation to 
be 2% of persons of that eran 
residing in U. S. in 1890. 


July 21—Leopold and Loeb sentenced 
to life imprisonment for kidnap- 
slaying of 14-year-old boy. ul 


1925 oie 
Apr. 26—Hindenburg elected President 
of Germany by minority vote. 


|. July 10-21—Scopes evolution trial held ~ 
in Dayton, Tenn. q 


Oct.—Locarno Conference held to in- 
sure peace, preserve boundaries. 


1927 , 
May 20-21—Lindbergh flies solo across 


Atlantic. Pie 
Aug. 23—Sacco and Vanzetti executed. 


Nov.—tTrotsky expelled from Commu- 
nist party. ; = 


1928 
Aug. 27—Kellogg-Briand Pact signed; 
15 nations (eventually 62) outlaw war; ~ 
ratified by Senate Jan. 15, 1929. oa 


Oct. 1—Russia’s 1st 5-Year Plan egins. 


1929 poe 
June 7—Young Plan establishes Bank 


for International Settlements; reducer 
reparations. " 


Oct. 24—Worst stock crash wipes out 
thousands of accounts. . i 


1930 F 
Apr. 22—London naval pact signed © 


U. S., Britain, France, Italy, Jap 
Japan benefits by revision of naval 
ratio. ahs 


5a 


14—Alfonso XIII quits Spain; 
Alcala Zamora becomes Presiden 
provisional republic. 


May 11—Austrian Credit Anstalt ‘fails; 
6,000,000 unemployed by 1932. ee 


railway serves as pretext for eee 
begin occupation of Manchuria. ; 


1932 , a ae 
Jan. 7—Stimson Doctrine: U. S. 


not recognize gains achieved by art 
force; recognition of Manchukuo Ww. 
held. gh 


Jan. 22—Reconstruction Finance ¢ 
poration (RFC) established. 


Jan, 28—Japan begins invasion of in- 
ternational settlement of Shangha 


July 31—Nazis elect 230 to ‘Reichstag, 
Socialists 133, Centrists 97, Commu- 
nists 89. Li 


Aah: 13—Hitler refuses Wiser Chauesl: 
lorship; demands all or nothing. 

- Oct. 31—Hoover warns “grass will grow 
in streets” under New Deal. 

_ Nov. 6—German election fails to break 
deadlock; Nazis lose 2,000,000 votes. 


933 ' 
_ Jan. 30—Hitler made Chancelior of Ger- 
many by Hindenburg. 
Feb. 15—FDR misses assassination at 
Miami; Mayor Cermak of Chicago fa- 
rs tally wounded. 
_ Feb. 27—German Reichstag building 
- burns; Communists accused. 
Mar. 5—Reichstag elections give Nazis 
and Nationalist allies 52% of vote. 
Mar. 6—Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 
day; embargoes gold. 
Mar. 12—FDR’s first “Fireside Chat.” 
Mar. 23—Reichstag gives Hitler blanket 
_ powers for 4 years; 94 Social Demo- 
crats opposed; many Social Democrats 
and all Communists under arrest or in 
hiding. 
Mar. 27—Japan gives notice of quitting 
League (effective 1935). 
Mar. 28—WNazis begins systematic boy- 
cott of Jewish businessmen, doctors, 
ae 
31—Civilian Conservation Corps 
(Coe) to relieve unemployment and 
_ aid reforestation and flood control. 
pr. 19—U. S. goes off gold standard. 


y 18—Tennessee Valley Authority 
VA) established. 


ne -12-July 27—London Economic 
Conference attempts to stabilize cur- 
icies; defeated by FDR’s opposition. 


me 16—National Industrial Recovery 
t (NIRA) signed. Declared uncon- 
itutional May 27, 1935. 


4—Hitler’s Germany gives notice 
uitting League (effective 1935). 


Nazis in 1-party election; 3,000,000 
ASN ballots register opposition. 


1 Uicions at 11: 50 p.m. EST. 
p cc, ee iilon ends in U. S. 


ad Jan. 31: Gold value of U.S. dollar ane 
to $.5906. 


24—FDR signs Tydings-McDuffie 
giving Philippines independence 


—Securities and Exchange Act 
am Speed licensing of stock 


une ia peetpacesl Trade Acree 

Act signed; allows President limi 

trade-agreement authority witt 

need for Senatorial approval. 

June 19—Federal Communicatior ns 
Commission (FOC) created to regu 

late interstate telegraph, telephone 

cable and radio. ; : 

June 28—Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (FHA) to aid in modernizin; 

homes and in new construction. ; 

st | 


June 30—Hitler “purge” kills Ern 
Roehm and other Nazi leaders. 4 
Aug. 2—Hindenburg dies; Hitler be- 
comes absolute dictator of com 


1935 ee 3 
Jan. 4—Roosevelt asks 3.5 million jobs 


in public works (PWA) to end dole. 


Jan. 13—Saax plebiscite 90% for re- 
union with Germany; Saar returned 


to Germany Mar. 1. ; : 
Mar. 6-—22.375 million on relief rolls. 


Mar. 16—Hitler defies Versailles Treaty 
by re-establishing universal ae 
training in Germany. 


July 5—Wagner-Connery Act ested 
lishes National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). Upheld by Supreme Court 
Apr. 12, 1937. 


Aug. 14—Social Security Act signed; es- 
tablishes old-age benefits and unem- 
ployment insurance. Upheld by Su- 
preme Court May 24, 1937. 


Aug. 20—8rd International decides a 
sia will side with democracies against 
Fascist states. 


Aug. 31—Neutrality Act, resulting from 
Ethiopian crisis, requires President to 
ban arms sales to nations he declares 


at war, 
Sept. 10—Huey Long dies from being 
shot Sept. 8. 


Sept. 15—Nuremberg laws deprive soa 
of citizenship and bar intermarriage. 


Oct. 3—Italy invades Ethiopia. = 


Oct, 7—League of Nations » condemns 
Italy. q 


Nov. 9—Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, headed by John L. Lewis, 
organized within AFL; expelled in 
1937; becomes Congress of Industria 
Organizations (CIO) in Nov, 1938. 


~ Nov. 18—League economic and financial 
sanctions against Italy go into effect. 
(Embargo on oil never opp nem, 


1936 sg 
Jan. 15—Japan withdraws from nav 
conference at London; U. S., | 
Britain sign pact Mar. 25. 


Jan. 20—George V dies; Prince of W 
becomes Edward VIII. — 


Feb, 16—Spanish Popular Fre 
licans and leftists) wins — 
tary elections. 


Mar. 7—Hitler sends German troops 
a into Rhineland, defying Versailles 
} _ Treaty; denounces Locarno Pact. 


Apr. 3—Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
electrocuted for kidnap-slaying (Mar. 
1, 1932) of Lindbergh baby. 


‘May 9—Ethiopia annexed to Italy. 


| July 17—Spanish civil war begins; 

troops led by Gen. Francisco Franco 

~ revolt in Spanish Morocco; uprisings 
follow all over Spain. 


. Aug. 19-23—Zinoviev and Kamenevy ex- 
ecuted in Russia as collaborators with 
ae Trotsky and Nazi secret police. 


Oct. 1—Franco named Chief of State 
by rebels; establishes capital at Bur- 
gos. 


Oct. 27—Rome-Berlin Axis formed. 


Nov. 18—italy and Germany recognize 
' Franco regime in Spain. 


Nov. 25—Japan signs anti-Comintern 
treaty with Germany; Italy adheres 
Nov. 6, 1937. 


Dec. 1—23—Buenos Aires conference: 21 
American republics pledge to consult 
if peace is imperiled; no nation to 
interfere with another’s domestic af- 
fairs. 


Dec. 11—Edward VIII abdicates; 
brother becomes George VI. 


1937 ; 
Jan. 20—FDR second inaugural sees 


“one-third of the nation ill-housed, 
ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 

Feb. 2—Sit-down strikers at Flint, 
Mich., defy court order to evacuate. 


his 


preme Court to maximum of 15 
Justices; plan defeated by Senate 
July 22. 
May 1—Neutrality Act further limits 
d - sales to belligerents. 

May 6—German zeppelin Hindenburg 
burns at Lakehurst, N. J. 

May 28—Chamberlain succeeds Baldwin 
as British Prime Minister. 

June 3—Duke of Windsor (former Ed- 
ward VIII of Britain) weds Wallis 
Warfield Simpson. 

June 12—Marshal Tukhachevsky and 7 
generals executed in Russia for espi- 
onage and high treason. a’ 

July 2—Amelia Earhart Putnam miss- 
ing in Pacific in’ round-the-world 

flight. 

July 7—Japan begins undeclared war 
on China; fighting continues through- 
out World War II until fall of Japan. 


Oct. 5—FDR delivers speech calling for 
“quarantine” of aggressors. 


Nov, 29—Britain and France agree to 
give Hitler colonies in eerie for 
q _ peace. ' 

Dec. 11—Italy gives notice of ae aa 
e (effective 1939). 


ae 


1938 


1939 
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/ < 44 ma % f 
Feb. 16—New Agricultural Adjustment 
Act signed; establishes parity pay- — 


ments, ever-normal granaries, crop in- ve 
surance. a 
+4 
, 


Feb. 20—Eden resigns as British Foreign 
Minister; charges Chamberlain “seeks x 
to buy peace.” in 

Mar. 12—Nazis seize Austrian govern- 
ment; Schuschnigg ousted. = ' : 


June 25—Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vides 40¢ minimum wage and 40-hour — 
week, to be achieved within 8 and a 


years, respectively. y 
July 18—Douglas Corrigan lands in 
Dublin in “wrong way” flight. eg 


Sept. 29-30—Britain, France, Italy, ‘Ger- 
many in parley at Munich agree to 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia; 
Chamberlain returns to London with 
“peace in our time.” : 
Oct. 30—“‘Attack from Mars” rae pro- 
gram by Orson Welles causes panic 
Nov. 13—Mother Cabrini first American 
to be beatified by Vatican. ih 
Nov. 13—Jews herded into camps; fined aie 
$400,000,000 because of Vom Rath: as= 
sassination. ee 


cae Ss. Bi aee Court. 

Mar. 15—Hitler enters Prague. 

Mar. 28—Madrid surrenders to Fr 
| Forces. ; 

Apr. 1—Civil war ends in Spain; U. S. 
recognizes Franco government. © 

Apr. 28—Hitler rebuffs FDR’s peace | 
in Polish quarrel. 

Apr. 30—New York World’s Fair opens. 

May 3—Litvinov retires as ‘Commi r 
for Foreign Affairs, marking end 
Western orientation in Soviet dipl 
macy; Vyacheslay M. Molotov su 
ceeds him. a 


May 5—Poland refuses to btelas Dane 
to Hitler; offers to negotiate. 


year nonaggression pact. 


Aug. 27—Hitler demands Danzig 
Corridor; agrees Aug. 29 to nego’ 


plan rejected Aug. 31 when no Polis 
delegate appears; publishes ie 
peace plan, which esha: rejects, ‘ 


annexes Danzig; Britain and 1 
give Hitler ultimatum. 


Sept. 3—Britain and France declare ‘ 


tot 17estihesta invades Poland. a 


Sept. 18—Nazi and Russian armies 
at Brest-Litovsk, Poland. 


Sept. 28—Poland partitioned b 
many and Russia. © 


Nov. 4—FDR i Sth pill Seeing arms 
- embargo; substitutes “cash and prs: 
trade with belligerents. 

- Nov. 30—Russia attacks Finland. 


- Dec. 14—Soviet Russia expelled from 
_. League for invading Finland. 

s Dec. 17—Admiral Graf Spee scuttled off 
- Montevideo by Hitler order after flee- 
_ ing British warships. 
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Mar.. 12—Finland surrenders. 

Apr. 9—Nazis invade Denmark and 
Norway. 

_ May 10—Nazis invade Netherlands, Bel- 
- gium, Luxemburg. 

May 10—Chamberlain resigns as Prime 
_ Minister; Churchill takes over. 

May 12—Germans cross French frontier. 
May 13—Churchill tells Britain he has 
be See ae to offer but blood, toil, tears 
and sweat.” 
ee 14—Dutch surrender. 


i ene 16—FDR asks an. 8 billion for de- 


fay 28—King Leopold surrenders Bel- 
an army; Cabinet disowns him. 
ray 28—Council of National Defense 
stablished to co-ordinate industry, 
ansportation, finance and labor. 


ve 14—Germans enter Paris; city un- 
ended. 


15—Russia seizes Lithuania; 


ne 22—France and Germany sign 
poe at Compiégne. 


: ooh abtack on England. 


21—Trotsky assassinated in Mex- 
City. 


3—U. S. trades 50 over-age de- 
yers to Britain in return for right 
lease cites for 8 naval bases in 
sh possessions. 


16—Selective Service Bill signed; 
16,000,000 register Oct. 16. 


7—New York World’s Fair closes. 


(28—Italy invades Greece. 
20FDR « bomb Coventry. 


1941 


Mar. 11—FDR signs Lend-Lease B 
Apr. 13—Russia and Japan sign 5-yea 
neutrality pact. | 

Apr. 17—Yugoslavia surrenders; Ge 
Mikhailovié continues guerrilla w 
fare; Tito leads left-wing guerrillas. 

Apr. 27—Nazi tanks enter Athens; re: 
nants of British army quit Greece 

May 10—Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy 
Fiibrer, lands in Scotland by plane. 

May 24—-HMS Hood, largest British war- 
ship, sunk by Nazi battleship Bis- 
marck; Bismarck sunk by British 
naval and air attack May 27. | 

June 22—Hitler attacks Russia. 3 


June 24—U. S. pledges all possible aid 
to U.S.S.R. d 

July 25—FDR freezes Japanese assets in 
U. S.; trade ties with Japan virtual 
severed. 

Aug. 12—Pétain summons France to 
full support of Hitler. 

Aug. 14—Atlantic Charter: FDR aan 
Churchill agree on war aims. | 

Oct. 3—Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and will never rise again. 

Nov. 26—Hull presents proposals to en- 
voys Kurusu and Nomura for read- 
justing U. S.-Japanese relations. 3 

Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, 
Philippines, Guam, forcing U. S. into 
war Dec. 8; Pacific Fleet crippled. — 

Dec. 8—U.S. and Britain declare war on 
Japan. ¢ 

Dec. 10—Japanese planes sink > British 
battleship Prince of Wales and battle 
cruiser Repulse off Malaya. 

Dec. 11—Germany and Italy declare 
war on U. S.; Congress declares war 
on those countries. 7 


1942 
Jan. 2—MacArthur gives up Manila; 
_fights on for Bataan and Corregidor. 
Jan. 5—Consumer rationing begins in 
U. S. as auto tires are rationed. _ 
Jan. 28—21 American nations, at Ric 
de Janeiro, call for severance of all 
ties with Axis. 


Jan. 30—FDR signs price-control léetss 
lation. . 


Feb. 15—British surrender Singapore. , 


Mar. 17—MacArthur arrives in Austra- 
lia; promises ‘I will return.” : 


Apr. 9—U. S. forces on Bataan sur: 
render. 4 
Apr. 18—U. S. planes in Doolittl 
“Shangri-la” raid hit ies: 


May 6—Gen. Wainwri t m 
Corregidor. ee 


“May 30-—Over 1,000 RAF planes smash 
' Wologne in one of war's - mightiest 
raids. 


_ June 4-6—U. S. aircraft inflict 1st seri- 
-—s- ous setback on Japanese fleet near 
_ Midway. 


_ June 10—Lidice, Czechoslovakia, razed; 
alt males put to death in Nazi terror 
- following Heydrich assassination. 
Nov. 8—U. S. and Britain land great 
army in French North Africa. 


Nov. 11—Nazis begin occupation of all 
é France, 


Nov. 13-15—U. S. smashes Japanese 
armada in Solomons. 


Nov. 27—French scuttle main part of 
fleet at Toulon to save it from Nazis. 


Dec. 1—Gasoline rationing begins. 


1943 
ZB Jan. 14-24—Casablanca Conference: 
Churchill and FDR agree on uncondi- 
tional-surrender goal. 


Feb. 1-2—German 6th Army surrenders 


Se at Stalingrad; turning point of war in 
Russia. 


Mar. 29—Rationing of meats, butter, 
cheese, canned fish, edible oils begins. 

May 12—Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
Cape Bon, ending war in Africa. 


May 15—8rd International (Comintern) 
dissolved in Moscow. 


. June 10—FDR, signs withholding tax. 


_ July 25—Mussolini deposed; Badoglio 
is Premier. 


Sept. 3—Allied troops land on Italian 

a mainland. 

_ Sept. &—Italy surrenders uncondition- 
é ally. 

Sept. 10—Nazis seize Rome. 

Oct. 19-Nov. i1—Moscow Conference: 

i Hull, Eden, Molotov pieces unity to 

4 win war and establish world organi- 
zation; promise democratic Italy and 
free Austria. 

Nov, 22-26—Cairo Conference: FDR, 
Churchill, Chiang-Kai-shek pledge 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. 

Nov. 28—Dec. 1—Teheran Conference: 

FDR, Churchill, Stalin agree on in- 
vasion plans. 


Dec. 26—Nazi battleship Scharnhorst 
sunk by British off Norway. 


Nike 
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944. 
Jan, 22—Allied troops land behind Ger- 
man lines at Anzio near Rome. 


June 4—Rome falls to Allies. 
June 6—D-Day: Allies land in France. 
_ June 15—Germans begin robot-bomb 


Oct. 20—American troops invade Philip- 
pines. 

Dec. 16—Germans launch counteroffen-. 
sive in Belgium (Battle of Bulge). 


1945 : =a 
Jan. 12—-German line crumbles; Allies © 


regain 100 sq. mi. in “Bulge.” 
Feb. 3—U. 8. troops enter Manila. 


Feb. 11—Yalta Agreement signed by 
FDR, Churchill and Stalin. 


Feb. 19—Marines land on Iwo Jima; 
raise flag on Mt. Suribachi Feb. 23. 


Apr. 1—U. S. invades Okinawa. ; 
Apr. 12—-FDR dies; Truman is Presi- 


dent. 
Apr. 25—U. N. parley opens at San 
Francisco. ‘ 
Apr. 25—Americans and Russians mee 
on Elbe. 


Apr. 28—Mussolini and mistress, Cl 
Petacci, killed by partisans. 
Apr. 29—33,000 inmates of Dachau con 
centration camp freed by U. S. forces. 
Apr. 30—Soviet flag raised over aeleis 
tag in Berlin. ez 
May 1—Grand Adm. Karl Doenitz take: 
command in Germany; death of be 
announced. ; 
May 2—Berlin falls. ee a. 
May 7—Germany surrenders “uncondi- 4 
tionally (V-E Day). typ Ltt 
June 26—U. N. Charter signed at i) 
Francisco; goes into effect Oct. 24. 
June 28—Polish government under — 
'. Russian influence installed, desy tere 
protests of government-in-exile, 
July 16—A-bomb test at acces | 
N. Mex. (announced Aug. 6).— 
July 17-Aug, 2—Potsdam Conferen 
Truman, Churchill (Attlee after Ju 
28), Stalin establish council of fo 
eign ministers to prepare peace t tre e 
ties; plan German postwar gover: 
ment and reparations. : 
July 26—Attiee Prime Ministon) i 
ill is out. 


Ulin: Charter. 


Aug. 14—Japan surrenders. 


Sept. 2—Japanese sign surrend 
aboard Sree Missouri ¢ 


ference that A-bomb secrets wil. rt 
be shared until U. N. adopts" control 
plan. % Saple 
Dec. 27—Moscow Conference, a ed 
by Byrnes, Molotov and Bevi: 
preliminary plans for atomi ene 
control, peace treaties an 
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1946 ; | 
E Jan. 10—ist meeting of U. N. General 
Assembly opens in London. 


Jan. 17—1st meeting of Security Coun- 
cil opens in London. 


aa 
4 Jan. 19—TIran presents 1st case to Se- 

~~~ curity Council; demands Russia get 

_-—s outs of Azerbaijan; Russia withdraws 

: May 6. 

Feb. 2—Trygve Lie installed as Ist U. N. 
Secretary-General. 


Apr. 3—ist meeting of International 
a Court opens in The Hague (formal 
«opening Apr. 18). 
Apr. 3—Japanese Lt. Gen. Homma ex- 
ecuted; ordered Bataan Death March. 


Apr. 8-18—Final Assembly session at 
; Geneva dissolves League of Nations. 
Apr. 29—U. S. proposes treaty with 

Britain, Russia and France to. keep 
Germany disarmed 25 years; Russia 
cool to idea. 


May 31—U.S. and Britain demand free 
iy elections in Rumania. 


y July 1—Underwater atom bombing at 
- Bikini. (Repeated July 25.) 

Oct. i—Verdict in Nuremberg war trial: 
(12 Nazi leaders (including 1 tried in 
2 absentia) sentenced to pane, 7 im- 
_ prisoned; 3 acquitted. 


Oct. 15—Goering commits suicide a few 
hours before 10 other Nazis are exe- 
cuted Oct. 16. 


_ Nov. 9—Truman ends all price and wage 


controls, except on rent, sugar and 
rice. 


la rebels in northern cae 
Greece. 


4—Judge Goldsborough fines John 
Lewis $10,000 and UMW $3.5 mil- 
m for contempt in disobeying Court 


19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
hina between French and Reds. 

30—U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
ion recommends (10-0) U. S. con- 
ol plan; Russia and Poland abstain. 


1—Britain nationalizes coal mines. 


an. 28—U. 8. rebukes Polish Commu- 
ists for rigging election. 
0—Peace treaties for Italy, Ru- 


a, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland 
ned in Paris. 


ar. 4—Russia rejects U. S. plan for 
U.N. atomic-energy control. 
—Truman asks Congress for $400 
on to save Greece and Turkey 
m Communist expansion (Truman 
joctirine). L 
4—General Motors settles wage 
sput with United Electrical Work- 
}) with increase equivalent to 
hour; sets pattern. 


Pepa oe i Sli Be A at hahianl he pa Er Mar 
x 5 ; : 


rafaretion Plead Almana 


June ie dacy. of State Marshall sa: 
U. S. may have to spend billions t 
put Europe on its feet economicall 
(Marshall Plan). 

June 23—Taft-Hartley Labor-Manage- | 
ment Relations Act passed over Trus 
man’s veto. : 


July 12-15—16 nations meet in Paris to 
study Marshall Plan (Russia and a 
others stay away). 


Aug. 1—Security Council calls on Duteh 
and Indonesians to cease hostilities. 
Aug. 15—India.freed by Britain. 
Aug. 31—U. N. investigating committee 
recommends Britain give up control 
of Palestine and that Arab and Jewish 
states be established. 


Oct. 5—Moscow announces formation of 
new 9-nation Communist Information 
Bureau (Cominform). 

Nov. 14—General Assembly votes com- 
mission to set up free government for 
all of Korea. : 

Nov. 20—Princess Elizabeth married to 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten. 


1948 
Jan. 17—U. N. Good Offices Commission 
effects truce in Indonesia. 


Jan. 30—Gandhi assassinated. 


Feb. 23-25—Communists seize power in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Mar. 10—Czech For. Min. Jan Masaryk 
plunges to death. 


Apr. 20—Federal Court fines John L. 
Lewis $20,000 and UMW $1.4 million 
for criminal contempt for failure to 
call off strike within week, as ordered 
by Court. { 


Apr. 21—Security Council votes pleb- 
iscite in Kashmir to decide whether 
province goes to India or Pakistan; 
both sides object. 


May 14—Nation of Israel proclaimed; 
British end mandate at midnight; 
Arab armies attack. 


May 25—General Motors grants 1i¢ 
hourly wage increase to UAW; wages 
to move up or down according to 
living costs—first escalator clause. 


June 11—U.N. appeal brings [os 
truce in Palestine. 


June 18—Russia stops traffic between 
Berlin and Western occupation zones. 


June 21—-Berlin airlift begins; a 
May 12, 1949. 


June 22—Russian veto prevents Pe 
rity Council from approving atomic- 
control plan favored by majority. 


June 28—Stalin and Tito break. 


Aug. 15—Independent Republic of 1 
rea is i Meares ees 
supervised by U. j : 


Nov. 4—General eae 
U.S apgasoney ator ae 


a 


Nov. 12—Verdict in Japanese war trial: 
Tojo and 6 others sentenced to hang 
(hanged Dec. 28); 18 imprisoned. 
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Jan. 7—Cease-fire in Palestine. 
S Jan. 20—Truman proposes Point 4 Pro- 


gram to help world’s backward areas. 
Feb. 8—Cardinal Mindszenty sentenced 
in Hungary to life imprisonment. 
Feb. 24—Israel signs armistice with 
Egypt. 
Apr. 4—Start of NATO; treaty signed by 
@ 12 nations. 
May 11—U. N. admits Israet. 
Sept. 21—German Federal MRepublic 
(West Germany) established. 
Sept. 24—Truman discloses Russia has 
set off atomic explosion. 
Oct. 14—11 top Communist leaders in 
3 U.S. found guilty of advocating over- 
throw of government. 
Oct. 16—Greek rebels announce end of 
military operations. 


- Oct. 26—Minimum wage raised to 75¢. 


Dec. 8—Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment moves to Formosa, 


1950 
‘ Jan, 13—Russia boycotts Security Coun- 
cil (until Aug. 1) because Red China 
was refused admittance to U. N. 
Jan. 21—Alger Hiss convicted of per- 
jury in denying he gave U. S. secrets 
to Whittaker Chambers for Commu- 
nists. 
Jan. 31—Truman orders development of 

Boe. hydrogen. bomb, 

: Feb. 11—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R. 

_ Wis.) says 57 Communists are work- 
< ing in State Dept. 

* Mar. 1—Britain sentences Dr. Klaus 

; Fuchs to 14 years in prison for giving 

: atomic secrets to Russia. 

_ ‘June 25—North Koreans cross 38th 

parallel to invade South Korea. 

7 June 27—Truman orders U. S. air and 

isi sea aid to South Koreans. 

_ June 27—Security Council (at that 
time boycotted.by Russia) calls on 
U. N. members to help repel North 
Korean aggression. 

Juné 28—Reds capture Seoul. 


July 8—Truman names MacArthur com- 
mander of U. N. forces in Korea. 
Sept. 15—U. S. 10th Corps makes am-~- 
phibious landing at Inchon, port for 
Seoul; cuts behind North Koreans. 
hed 26—MacArthur announces cap- 

ture of Seoul. 
Oct. 7—U. S. 1st Cavalry make Ist 
_ U.S. crossing of 38th parallel. 
20—U. S. 7th Division unit reaches 


2 —Chinese open massive offen- 
hur! LU. N. forces back. 


Nov. 29—Dec. 11—U. N. forces stranded 
at Changjin Reservoir; escape to 
Hungnam; are evacuated by sea Dec. — 
12-24. 

Dec. 19—-Kisenhower named commander 
of NATO forces in Europe. a 


1951 2 Se 
Feb. i1—General Assembly condemns ~ 
(44-7) Red China as an aggressor. — 
Mar. 12-21—Senate Crime Investigating — 
Comm. headed by Kefauver holds — 
hearings in New York City. ets 
Mar. 19—6 nations initial Schuman Plan — 
to pool European coal and steel mar- 7 
ket. (In effect Feb. 10, 1953.) 
Mar. 24—MacArthur intimates U. N.— 
will attack Red China; says he will — 
meet with Reds at any time for truce © 
talks. 2 
Apr. 5—Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
sentenced to death as atom spies. 
Apr. 11—Truman removes MacArthur 
from all commands. Poa 


May 18—U. N. votes (47-0) arms er 
bargo against Red China; Soviet-b! 
members refuse to vote. — Ah eee 


June 23—Russia proposes truce. E 
July 10—Truce talks begin in ‘Korea. 


ter. 


1952 Dar. 
Feb. 6—George VI dies; his daugh 


becomes Elizabeth II, 


proves European army oles 
Feb. 20-25—-NATO conference ee 


return Chinese and Korean. 
nist prisoners who fear to gc 
May 26—Western Allies and We: 
many sign peace contract at B an. 
May 27—6 nations sign Europe 7a 
fense Community treaty at Par 
June 2—Supreme Court (6-3) 
Truman’s seizure of steel mills u 
stitutional; mills returned to 
USW goes on strike to July 24 


Sept. 19—U. S. bars Charles” 


from fe-entering U. S. » afte 
abroad, : 
1953 23a 
Jan. 13—Russia arrests 9 Kremlin p 


' sicians, mostly Jews, on ch 
plotted death of high offi i 
Apr. 4. a 
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Feb. 6—AllL wage controls and “many 
price controls end. 


Mar. 5—Stalin dies. 


Mar. 6—Malenkov becomes’ Soviet 
me Premier; Beria is Minister of Interior; 
__-____Molotov is Foreign Minister. 
Apr. 10—Dag Hammarskjéld begins 
i _ term as U.N. Secretary General. 
May 22—Hisenhower signs Off-Shore 
Oil Law giving states rights to all 
minerals in submerged lands within 
_ their boundaries. 


_ May 29—Mt. Everest climbed by British 

“ expedition. 

_ June 2—Coronation of Elizabeth II. 

«June 8—Agreement on POWs reached 
at Panmunjom; India to head 5- 
nation commission for eustodianship 
of POWs refusing repatriation. 

June 17—East Berliners rise against 

Communist rule; quelled by tanks. 

_ +June i8-21—Pres. Rhee frees 27,000 
_-__ anti-Red POWs in defiance of U. N.- 
Red prisoner agreement; truce talks 


halted June 20. 
_ June 19—Rosenbergs executed. 
July 10—Beria is imprisoned on charges 
_ of treason; executed Dec. 23. 
PT: July 10—Truce talks are resumed. 
y \< July 27—Korean armistice signed. 


Aug. 5-Sept. 6—POWs exchanged in 
“Operation Big Switch”; 12,760 re- 
_ leased by Reds, 75,799 by U. N.; U.N. 
_ believes Reds hold many back. 


g. 20—Moscow announces explosion 
f hydrogen bomb. 


" policy is based on instant massive 
‘taliation. 


19—General Motors announces $1- 
lion expansion program. 


‘Korean prisoners who spurn com- 
munism; they are released Jan. 22. 


'1—1st atomic-powered submarine, 
utilus, launched at Groton, Conn. 


n. 23-24—Ernest Hemingway and 
vite survive 2 plane crashes in Africa. 


Jan. 26—U. S. Senate ratifies (81-6) 
_ mutual security treaty with Republic 
_ of Korea, 


18—Big 4 Foreign Ministers con- 
ence in Berlin ends; only agree- 
t ce for Far East parley in 


by Russia, but Russian 
ea continue occupation, 
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Mar. 1—5 Congressmen wounded as 3 
~ Puerto Rican nationalists fire from _ 
House gallery. 

Mar. 16—23 Japanese fishermen burne 
80 mi. away from bigger than expected 
U. S. hydrogen blast in Marshall Is. 
on Mar. 1. 


Apr. 4—Arturo Toscanini resigns as con- 
ductor of NBC Symphony Orchestra; 
to retire after 68-yr. career. 

Apr. 22-June 17—Army Vs. McCarthy 
inquiry; subcommittee report Aug. 31 
blames both sides. | 


Apr. 26—19-nation conference on Korea 
and Indo-China opens in Geneva. 

May 7—Dienbienphu falls to Indo- 
China Red rebels. 

May 17—U. S. Supreme Court unani- 
mously bans segregation in public 
schools. 


June 5—Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey 
announce new Balkan military allt 
ance. 

June 15—Allies end negotiations for 
Korea peace at Geneva conference, 
blaming Communist intransigence. 

June 18—Anti-Communist exiles in- 
vade Guatemala; revolt ends July 2; 
Communists ousted from government 
and outlawed. 


June 29—AEC votes (4-1) that J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer is security risk. 

July 21—Indo-China- truce signed at 
Geneva conference; Reds get half of 
Viét-Nam. 

Aug. 6—Emilie Dionne, one of quin- 
tuplets, dies at 20. 

Aug. 24—Communist party outlawed in 
U.S. 

Aug. 30—French National Assembly 


kills European Defense Community 
treaty. 


Sept. 6—Eisenhower launches world 
atomic pool without Russia. 


Sept. 8—8-nation Southeast Asia de- 
fense treaty signed at Manila. 


Sept. 27—Watkins committee recom- 
mends censuring Sen. McCarthy on 2 
counts. 


Oct. 11—Russians give Port Arthur to 
Red China. 


Oct. 23—West Germany is granted sov- 
ereignty and is admitted to NATO and 
Western European Union. 


_ Nov. 23—Red China sentences 13 Amer- 


icans (11 of them Korean War flyers). 
to prison terms ranging up to life on 
spy charges. 


Nov. 24—William W. Remington ie 
dered by fellow convicts. , 


Nov. 27—Alger Hiss (see Jan. 21, “198 
released after 44 months in I 


Carthy on 2 counts by 67-22 ) 
Gor later items see News Re {19 
iW 


‘Country Present Status Date 
Albania Monarchy Republic} 
Bulgaria Monarchy Republic} 
Czechoslovakia Republic Republic? 
Germany Under Allied Control Divided* 
Council 
Hungary Nominal Monarchy Republic} 1946 
ireland British Dominion Republic 1949 
Italy Monarchy Republic 1946 
Poland Republic Republic} 1945 _ 
Rumania Monarchy Republic; 1947 
Saar Part of French Occupa- Autonomous (subject to re=- 1950 
tion Zone under Allied served powers of France) 
Control Council 
Trieste Under temporary Yugo- Divided between Italy and 
Slav and Allied Control Yugoslavia 
“Yugoslavia Republic; Republict 


* The German Federal Republic (West Germany) is a sovereign state; the German Democratic Republic (East 
Germany) is Communist controlled. + Communist controlled. +t Communist, but not under control of the U.8.S.R-. 


ASIA 


H tory 


Gaificant Changes i 


Previous Status 
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n Political Status Since 1945. 
EUROPE 


Country Previous Status Present Status 
Burma Member of British Com- Republic 
; monwealth 
Cambodia Protectorate Associated State 
China Republic Republic 
Ceylon British Crown Colony British Dominion 
Formosa Dependency of Japan Province of China 


‘French Estab- 
lishments in 


French Colonies 


Part of India 


India 

India British Dominion Republic? 1947 & 1 
‘Indonesia Part of Netherlands Republic 

: Indies 
‘Israel Part of British Mandate Republic 

} of Palestine 
Korea Dependency of Japan Divided4 
Laos Protectorate Associated State 
Pakistan Part of India British Dominion 
Palestine British Mandate Partitioned® 
Philippines Transition to complete Republic 

us independence . 
-Viét-Nam Colony (Cochin-China) Divided ® 


Ss 


and Vietminh (Communist controlled) (north 
‘Korean People’s Republic (Communist controlled) anc 
munjom on July 21, 1953, ended war between North and 


AFRICA 


and Protectorates 
{Annam, Tonking) 


Previous Status 


nd Ri 


z 2 2 Wi British Commonwealth. % Associated State of French Union ( 
Peaieatate (Comb ey is Mrolied) art), as provided in Geneva Armistice signed July 21, 1954. 
ublic of Korea (South Korea). Armistice signed 
uth Korea. 5 Between Israel and Jordan. 


Condominium Transitionary* 
Monarchy Republic 
Italian Colony; Monarchy 


Present Status 


nal Zone Protected by British 


British troops to be with~- 1 54 
; forces rh 


drawn within 20 mos, 


‘© self-determination, + Occupied by Britain. 
ans 


Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Italy 

Japan 
Liberia 
Montenegro 
Nicaragua 


Ethiopia 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
-Haiti 
Honduras 
India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxemburg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


Greece 
_ Iceland 
Italy 
e Luxemburg 
(West)* Netherlands 


4 


Italy 
Luxemburg 


New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


‘ye OTRAS 


Line-Up of Nations 
WORLD WAR I 


Allies 


Germany (West) * 


Panama 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russia 

Serbia 

Siam 

United States 


WORLD WAR II 


The United Nations* 


Norway 

Panama 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 

Saudi Arabia 
Syria 

Turkey 

Un. of So. Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
U.S.S.R. 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


THE COLD WAR 


Anti-Communist Nations 


rth Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 


Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Western European Uniont 


Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


_ Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
nag fg : 


Thailand 
United Kingdom 
United States 


nF Federal Republic. t+ U. S. and Canada are guarantors but not Participants 


China 


ma, 
wer 


Central Powers 


Austria-Hungary ” 
Bulgaria 
Germany 
Turkey 


The Axis 


Albania 
Bulgaria = 
Finland q 
Germany f 
Hungary 

Italy 

Japan 

Rumania 
Slovakia | % 
Thailand a 


iwhigaucap la 


i 


é 
- 
} 
Communist Nations — : 
Europe 


Albania ~ 
Bulgaria 


Czechoslovakia 


German Democratic 


Republic (East) 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 
U.S.S.R. 


re 


Asia 


Troublesome Pronunciations . . 


Words Frequently Confused . . 


Prepared by 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of 


1 Webster’s New International 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 


New and Newly Important Words and Meanings 


Note: This is a selected list of words, from a wide variety of subject areas, that have be- 
come of fairly recent general interest. Many, as radar, colorcast, and dynel, are new in th 
‘sense that they were recently introduced into the language. Some, as omnibus, libretto, and 
alligator, are recently acquired new or extended senses of well-established terms. Others, as_ 
rocket ship, snollygoster and fission, are terms that have been in limited use within certain 
circles for a considerable time but have only recently become generally used and known. a 
would be out of keeping with the spirit of a list like this and beyond the space avallable 


- to treat the entries in formal dictionary fashion. 


the most basic and important of the new senses have been given. 


_ ABSTRACT: Characterized by designs in 
which an artist, using lines or blocks of 
color rather than pictures of actual objects, 
attempts to set forth his feelings or ideas. 

ACETATE RAYON: A rayon. fiber made with 
cellulose acetate. 

ACK-ACK: An anti-aircraft gun; 
fire of such a gun. 

ACRONYM: A word formed from the initial 
letters or the first and last syllables of the 
words in a compound (jato from jet as- 
sisted take-off; motel from motorists’ 
hotel). 

ACTH: A compound obtained from the pi- 
tuitary gland, used especially in the treat- 
ment of arthritis. 

ACTINOMYCIN: An antibiotic isolated from 
certain soil bacteria. 

ADDITIVE: Any substance which, when added 

- to another product, such as gasoline or a 
storage battery, is supposed to make it 

more powerful or longer-lasting. 

_AEROEMBOLISM: An abnormal bodily condi- 
tion, called also air bends, due to the for- 
mation of nitrogen bubbles in the blood 
and spinal fluid brought about by rapid 

ascent into high altitudes. 

_AGITPROP: Serving as a means for spreading 
propaganda intended to promote militancy 
among the common people;—applied origi- 
nally to pro-Communist activities. 
AIRLIFT: A supply line operated by aircraft. 
AIRSTRIP: A hard-surfaced runway for the 
_ take-off and landing of aircraft; also, a 
_ portable runway made of steel sheets. 
ALCOMETER: A device for detecting drunk- 
enness by measuring the amount of alco- 
hol in a sample of exhaled air. — 

; A Signal to warn of danger, as from 
e aircraft; also, the period of time in 
the signal is in effect. 


also, the 
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~ WORD SECTION 


New and Newly Important Words and Meanings 


Tet 


Sa yee eae, 


. Words Frequently Misspelled 
. Forms of Address 


Dictionary, Second Edition 


In general, only the commonest speHings anc 


ALLIGATOR: A flat-bottomed, armored mili 
tary vehicle for use on land or water. — 

ALL-OUT: Making use of all available pows 
and resources (as, an all-out effort) . 

AMPLITUDE MODULATION or AM: A sys 


accordance with the form of the sound 
signal wave. ‘ 
AMTRAG: An amphibious tractor, used chiefly 3 
as a military vehicle. : 
ANGLE: A special approach or techniqu 
achieving an end, as for writing ; 
story or promoting an interest. _ 
ANTIBIOTIC: A substance produced by A 
ing organism, especially by a bacterium 
fungus, that is used to kill or aoe 
growth of disease germs. 
ANTIHISTAMINE: An agent used in t 


semen into the genital treet 0: 
animal by other than the natu I 
ASTRODOME: A transparent dome on th 
per surface of an airplane from w. e 
navigator makes celestial observations. 
ATEBRIN: An antimalarial drug, aa ne 
dihydrochloride. ‘ 
ATOMIC BOMB, ATOM BOMB, or A MB: AL 
bomb with violent explosive powe pp vt 
due to a sudden release of atomic en 
ATOMIC COCKTAIL: A radioactive subs' 
such as sodium iodide, dissolved it 
and given as a drink to cancer pat: 
AUDIO: Pertaining to or used in the 
mission or reception of sound i 


- AUDIOPHILE: One who is enthusiastic about 

; sound, especially music from high-fidelity 

broadcasts or recordings. 

- AUDIOVISUAL: Involving both hearing and 
seeing (as, dudiovisual education uses films, 
slides, phonograph records, and the like, to 

“supplement instruction). 

\UREOMYCIN: An antibiotic isolated from a 

soil microorganism. 

AUSTERITY: A severe or enforced economy 

characterized by a lack of luxuries (as, 

postwar austerity in Great Britain). 

AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION: Automotive 

‘ transmission in which the gears are shifted 

; automatically. 

a AUTOMATION: The substitution of machines 

or mechanical devices for human beings in 

a manufacturing process. 

a _BABUSHKA: A triangular kerchief worn over 

; the head and tied under the chin. 

_ BABY SITTER: One who is hired, usually for 
a few hours, to care for children while 
the parents are absent from the home. 

: -BALL- POINT PEN: A fountain pen in which 

_ the writing point is a tiny ball that rotates 

freely against an inking magazine. 

BAMBOO CURTAIN: The military, political, 

and propaganda barrier isolating territory 

controlled by the Chinese Communists. 

ANK: A place for storing a reserve supply; 

—occurs in such combinations as blood 

‘ ank, eye bank, bone bank, skin bank. 

BANKROLLER: One having a sizable bankroll 

: r a ready and ample supply of funds. 

RBITURATE: One of a large group of drugs 

often used as sedatives or antispasmodics. 


. 


ASIC ENGLISH: A copyrighted system in- 
- tended to simplify the learning of English 
y ON use of a vocabulary limited to the 


THERMOGRAPH: An instrument for 
ording the temperature variations of sea 
or fresh water according to depth. 


HEAD: An area on an enemy shore 
hh an advance force occupies and de- 


; ds. 
q 3EAM: A directional radio signal for guid- 


ng as the aircraft stays on course, but 
, broken tone if it veers to the left or 


A style of jazz with many notes to 
pe aeUrs, usually played loud and fast 


LAND: To land an airplane .on. the 
side of its fuselage without “using 
ding gear. 

COPE: A steel sphere used for deep- 
ving and observation. 


CC! 
) beta rays for use in generating high- 
pieee = X-rays or for nuclear bombard- 
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BIKINI: A woman’s two-piece bathing sui 
of abbreviated style. 

BINAURAL SOUND: Sound recorded or trans- 
mitted by pairs of equipment in order t 
give the listener the effect of having heard 
the original with his own two ears. 

BIOLOGICAL WARFARE: Warfare in which 
living organisms, especially disease germs, 
are used against human, animal, and plant 
life; also, warfare involving the use of 
synthetic chemicals against plants. 

BIRD, slang: An enthusiast (as, a bird about 
music); also, any person thought to be odd 
or strange. | 

BITCH, slang: To gripe; to complain. 

BLACK MARKET: Trade in violation of official 
controls or restrictions, especially those 
concerning price ceilings, rationing, and 
priorities; also, a market or group carrying 
on such trade. 

BLISTER: A compartment, often covered by 
a transparent dome, that protrudes from 
the fuselage of an aircraft and is usually 
occupied by a gunner or observer. 

BLITZ: A violent, swift military attack; also, 
any sudden, overpowering attack;—short 
for blitzkrieg. 

BLOCKBUSTER: A huge, high-explosive dem- 
olition bomb, usually one weighing two, 
four, or six tons. 

BLOODMOBILE: An automobile equipped for 
collecting blood from volunteer donors. 

BLUEPRINT: A detailed plan for a project or 
program of action (as, a blueprint for 
mobilization) . 

BLUE RIBBON JURY: A panel of jurors se- 
lected for qualifications such as education 
or property ownership, that may be called 
to sit in complicated cases. 

BOBBY SOCK: A girl’s sock reaching above 
the ankle. 

BOBBY SOXER: A young girl, especially one 
in the early teens;—from the wearing of 
bobby socks. 

BOMB: A small container in which a liquid, 
as an insecticide, is held under pressure 
and released as a spray. 

BOOBY TRAP: An explosive device concealed 
and attached to some harmless-looking ob- 
ject; also, any trap for the unsuspecting. 

BOOGIE-WOOGIE: A style of playing blues on 
the piano, characterized by a persistent 
bass rhythm and elaborate treatments of a 
simple melody, often in contrary motion to 
the bass. 

BOOKBURNING: Systematic destruction, usu- 
ally by a government, of books believed to 
contain dangerous ideas; hence, the sup- 
pression of ideas. F 

BOOKMOBILE: A closed autotruck with 
shelves of books, which serves as a travel- 
ing library or bookstore. t 

BOOSTER: A device for strengthening radio 
or .television signals in areas where the 
reception is weak. 

BOP: ‘Short for bebop; also, one fond of be- 
bop. 

BOTTLENECK: To delay progress; to hold up 
a process, especially at a critical point. | 

BOYS’ TOWN: A farm or school for ho 
or delinquent boys, organized like 2 t 
and governed by the boys the 


one set of political ideas by another set, 

pecially through indoctrination or mental 
torture. 

BRASS: Military and naval officers of high 
Tank or position, especially those in top 
commands. 

REAK: A short rest period, often one set 
aside from the working day. 

BRIEF: To give final, last-minute instructions 
or information (as, to brief the crew of a 
bomber before a mission). 

BROWNOUT: A dimming of street lights and 
various other outdoor lighting, chiefly to 

— conserve fuel supplies. 

BRUSHOFF: A curt or offhand dismissal (as, 
to give someone the brushoff). 
BUDGIE: Short for budgerigar, the zebra para- 
Keet. 
BUILD-UP: Extremely favorable notice, as by 
the press or radio, designed to popularize 
@ product, personality, or organization. 
BUILT-IN: Functioning as a part of, but sep- 
~ arately identifiable from, a given unit (as, 
built-in shelves); also, conditioned (as, a 
built-in reaction) . 

BULLDOZER: A tractor-driven machine with 

@ broad, blunt horizontal blade or ram, 


used especially in road building and clear-. 


ing land. 

BUMP: To push (a person) out of his place 
in order to take it for oneself (as, to bump 
aman from his job). 

BURGER: A sandwich usually Thade of a flat 
roll cut in half and filled either with ham- 
burger or another food specified (as, pork- 
burger or beefburger). 

BURP GUN: A machine pistol. 

BUTADIENE: A colorless gas, made from pe- 
troleum and alcohol, used in the making 
of synthetic rubber. 

BUY, slang: To accept; to agree to; to assent 

- (as, to buy an idea or an argument). 

BUZZ: To fly an airplane fast and at a low 

altitude over (as, to buzz an airfield). 

_GABANA: A beach shelter resembling a cabin, 
- usually with an open side facing the sea. 

GADRE: A nucleus of thoroughly indoctri- 

nated leaders who actively promote the 
interests of a communist or revolutionary 
party. 

CAFE CURTAINS: Plain, straight-hanging cur- 
tains, usually hung on poles by loops or 
rings, used to cover the lower part of a 

ss window or door. 


CAF E SOCIETY: People who frequent fash- 
ionable cafés and night clubs. 
“CALYPSO: A ballad in African rhythm, often 
-@ parody or a satire on current events, 
<, sung especially by natives of the British 
- West Indies as part of a pre-Lenten carni- 
val. 
CANDID CAMERA: A camera, usually a small 
‘one with a fast lens, used for taking 
- unposed, informal pictures, usually with- 
out the subject’s knowledge. 
INIBALIZE: To dismantle a machine in 
34 to get parts for use as replacements 


Of a small type or in a condensed 
C d form (as, a capsule review, 
or submarine). 


.INWASHING: The forcible PaplAgeRiene of 


GAPTIVE AUDIENCE: An audience obliged to 

' stay within hearing of a speech or broad- 
cast, often being subjected to advertising 
or propaganda. 

CARD-CARRYING MEMBER: A Communist to 
whom a party membership card has been 
issued and who presumably carries it on 
his person. 

CARHOP: A waiter or waitress at a drive-in 
restaurant who serves food and drinks to 
eustomeérs in their parked ¢ars. 

CARPORT: A roofed shelter for an automo- 
bile, usually attached to another building, — 
and with two or more open sides. 3 

CARTRIDGE: A removable pickup in the tone 
arm of a phonograph. st 

CASUAL: Of clothing, designed in a simple, 
easy style suitable for informal or sports 
events. oy 

CEILING: A maximum, as for a price, wage, 
fee, or rent, which is fixed as the upper 
legal limit by government authority, usu- 
ally on the basis of the level see is. at : 
a certain date. _ 

CERAMAL = cERMET. 

CERMET: A strong, heat-resistant metallic oe 
loy. 

CHAIN REACTION: In chemistry and pligate 
@ process which can continue itself b 
cause one of its resulting products is al- 
ways able to start the process anew until 
the original material is used up. = 

CHALKBOARD: A smooth flat surface, oft 
of slate or composition, for writing on w h 
chalk. 

CHALKTALK: A talk or lecture which 
speaker illustrates by making drawings | 
cartoons as he talks. : 

CHANNEL: A narrow band of frequencies on 
which a radio or television program ma 
transmitted. 

CHARACTER ASSASSINATION: The atte pt 
to discredit or destroy the reputati to} ie 
another pérson, often by making va 
unproved’ accusations. et 

GHEAP: Having a depreciated purch 
power or value, especially as the result 
a currency inflation (as, cheap dollars 

CHEESECAKE: Photography or pias 
intended to display or accent 
chatms or attractions; also, any — 
graph having a considerabie amou nt 
sex appeal. 

CHICHI, slang: Stylish; 
also, affected or esoteric. 

CHLORAMPHENICOL: An antibiotic e 
against certain rickettsiae and viru 

CHLORDANE or CHLORDAN: An odorless 
uid insecticide. 

CHORAL SPEAKING: Interpretive teadi i 
recitation, usually of poetry (es a ytbm} 


aen Pata tye 


chic; fashion ‘ 


speech choir. 
GHOREOGRAPH: To compose and 
ballet or dance; also, to provide a 
or a piece of music with a ballet « 
CHOROSCRIPT: A system of notation 
teaching and recording dance figur 
steps. heey ss 
CINCHER: A wide, snug-fitting ‘ornam. 1 
belt for women. 
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side authorized circles, for reasons of na- 

_ tional security. 

_CLOAK-AND-DAGGER: Of literature, dealing 
in intrigue and melodramatic action, usu- 
ally of characters in a colorful historical 
setting, and involving espionage, duels, 
or the like. 
a -CLOBBER, slang: To beat or pound merci- 
ae lessly; also, to defeat overwhelmingly. 
_ CLOSED CIRCUIT: Television transmission in 
¥ which the signal is not broadcast but can 
5 be received only by interconnected re- 
‘ -_s ceivers. 

- CLOUD CHAMBER: A closed vessel containing 
5 _ saturated water whose sudden expansion 
makes visible by a trail of white drop- 
-__ lets the passage of an ionized particle. 

_ CLOUD SEEDING: The introduction of a sub- 
stance, as dry ice or silver iodide, into cer- 
‘ _ tain types of clouds in order to cause rain- 
; fall. 
-CLOVERLEAF: A road plan resembling a 
-four-leaf clover, in which one road passes 
over another, permitting traffic to merge 
_ without left-hand or abrupt turns or di- 
_ rect crossings. 
’ CLUTCH: A critical point; a pinch (as, to 
come through in the clutch). 
_ CLUTCH BAG: A woman’s purse or bag, usu- 
ally small and without a handle, which is 
_ carried in the hand. 
COAXIAL CABLE: A cable used in the trans- 
mission of, telegraph, telephone, and tele- 
- vision signals, consisting of a tube of 
“conducting material surrounding but in- 
- sulated from a central conductor. 
ve COFFEE BREAK: A rest period during the 
ir Working day, pores the employee time 
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groups of nations, waged by use of 
Olitical and economic strategy, propa- 


r Porodiced by a chemical solution. 
ECTIVE SECURITY: Security of all the 


‘ A small group of musicians, usually 
ZZ players ;—from combination. 
C. 


s series of cartoons or comic strips, 
~ sometimes humorous, often telling a story 
of adventure or crime. 
OMMANDO: A band or unit of troops spe- 
ally trained for making surprise raids 
enemy territory; also, a member of 
uch a unit. 
OMMERCIAL: That portion of a sponsored 
adio or television program devoted to 
dvertising; also, the script prepared for 
vertising announcement. 
: A member or agent of the Com- 
ist. party; also, a fellow traveler. 
TIBLE: Designating a system in which 
levision broadcasts may also be re- 
| black and white on receivers not 
ial yo equipped for color reception. 
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COMPOUND F: A hormone used in the ie 
ment of arthritis. 

CONDITIONER: A_ substance which, wh 
added to soil, improves aeration, worka 
bility, and crop yield. 

CONSCRIPT: To enroll by compulsion for 
military service. 

CONTACT LENS: A lens of glass or plastie| 
fitted to the eyeball, worn instead of the) 
usual eyeglass to correct defects of vision. 

CONTAINMENT: Restraint; specif., the re 
striction of Communism to fixed territorial 
limits. 

CONTOUR FARMING: A system of farming in 
which plowing and planting follow the 
contour lines of sloping land, thus retard- 
ing erosion from the runoff of rainwater. — 

CONVERSATION PIECE: Any unusual or dis- 
tinctive article, as of clothing or furniture, 
which is likely to attract attention and 
provide a subject for conversation. 

CONVERTER: A device for adapting a televi- 
sion receiver to receive channels other 
than those for which it was designed. 

CONVERTIPLANE: An aircraft that takes off 
and lands like a helicopter but flies like a 
conventional airplane. ; 

COOKOUT: An outing at which a meal is 
cooked and eaten in the open. 

CORN: Corny acting or playing. 

CORNY: ‘Trite, stale; old-fashioned, or 
countrified; also, of music, played or sung 
in a bland, unsophisticated style. ; 

CORONARY THROMBOSIS: A blood clot (a 
thrombus) occurring in an artery of the 
heart. 

CORTISCNE: A compound used in treating 
rheumatoid arthritis and certain allergies. 

COUNTER-INTELLIGENCE: Organized activi- 
ties of military intelligence services de- 
signed to block enemy sources of informa- 
tion and deceive the enemy by es 
misinformation, and the like. 

COUNTERWORD: A word used in popular 
speech in such a variety of situations that 
its original, specific meaning is lost and it 
serves only as a counter or token used 
in place of a more definite word ( exe 
swell, awful, nice). f 

COURTESY CARD: An identification cam 
which supposedly assures its holder of 
favors or special treatment, as from the 
police. 

CRACK UP: To crash or cause to crash, as ar 
airplane; hence, to break down; collapse: 
go to pieces. 

CRASHLANDING: An airplane landing ir 
which the plane is either damaged or de 
stroyed. 

CREDIT LINE: A line, note, or name publishec 
with an article, news story, photograph, | 
the like, acknowledging the source. { 

CREEPING: Making, or thought to be mak 
ing, inroads or undesired progress eS 
creeping socialism) . 

CREW CUT: A short-cropped, bristly hair 
for men. 

CURVACEOUS: Having a feminine 
which is well-proportioned and 
pronounced curves. 

CUTBACK: A reduction in a pr 
amount, or number (as, a a Pro 
back). 


SYBERNETICS: Comparative study of the 
control system in the human brain and 
nervous system with that in such mechan- 

ical-electrical communication systems as 
computing machines. 

CYCLOTRON: An apparatus used for impart- 
ing high speeds to electrified particles, 
used especially to bombard the nuclei of 
atoms in order to produce transmutations 
and artificial radioactivity. 

DAISY: A circular cheese, usually about 12 
to 14 inches in diameter and weighing 
between 18 and 24 pounds. 

DDT: A colorless, odorless insecticide, used 

— especially against body lice, flies, mosqui- 
-toes, and agricultural pests. 

DEAD DUCK: renee doomed or past re- 
covery. 

DEADPAN: A ‘completely expressionless, im- 
mobile face. 

DECAMISADO: A member of the Argentine 
working class. ; 

DECONTROL: To remove control from (as, to 

~ decontrol the price of eggs). 

DE-EMPHASIZE: To diminish in importance; 
to make less prominent (as, a move to de- 
emphasize football at a college). 

DEEP-FREEZER: A cabinet where food may 
be quick-frozen and stored. 

DEFICIT SPENDING: Spending in excess of 
income;—usually applied to a government. 

DEGREE DAY: A unit that represents one 
degree of declination from any given point 
in the mean outdoor temperature for a 
day, often used in measuring fuel require- 
ments for a building. 

DE-ICER: Any system or mechanism used to 
rid or keep free of ice the wings and tail of 
an aircraft. 

DELTA WING PLANE: A fast, high-flying air- 
-plane, triangular in shape, like the Greek 
letter delta. 

DELTIOLOGY: 
cards. 

DENAZIFY: To rid (the people or institutions 
of a Nazified country) of Nazism and its 
influence. 

DESENSITIZE: In psychiatry, to free from a 
neurotic state; to make immune to a mor- 

bid emotional domination. 

DETECTAPHONE: A_ telephone 


The hobby of collecting post 


apparatus 


- equipped with a microphone transmitter, - 


used especially for listening secretly. 
DETERGENT: A soluble or liquid preparation, 
_ often called ‘“‘soapless soap,’ that resembles 
soap in its ability to emulsify oils and hold 
_ dirt in suspension. 
DIAL TONE: A steady hum, audible in a tele- 
phone receiver, indicating that the line is 
free and a number may be dialed. 
DILLY: Something of superior or remarkable 
quality; often, something presenting un- 
usual difficulties or complications. 
M OUT: To obscure in dimness, as by re- 
ricting illumination to specks or slits of 
cht, lights shaded from above, or blue 
lights. 
IRECTIVE: An order or instruction as to 
‘plan or procedure, such as might be issued 
@ military official, or by a government 
siness executive. 
KEY or DISK JOCKEY: One who 
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conducts and announces a program of — 
“musical records, usually with advertising 
or nonmusical comments interspersed. 
DISCOGRAPHY: A descriptive, classified cata- 
logue or listing of phonograph records, 
usually including dates and performers. 
DISCOPHILE: An enthusiastic collector or 
student of phonograph records. , 
DISPLACED PERSON or DP: A person driven 
or deported from his home country during 
World War II as a prisoner of war, or for 
forced labor, or because of his race, pol- 
itics, or religion. 
DOCUMENTARY: A film that depicts in artis-— 
tic form a factual and authentic presenta- 
tion, as of an event or a social or eultaral: 
phenomenon. 
DOODLE: An aimless, somewhat automatic : 
design, sketch, or scribbling made while 
one’s mind is occupied with something else. 
DOSIMETER: A device for measuring the 
amount of radioactivity absorbed by the 
body. 
DOUBLE-DOME: A highbrow; an intellectual. 
DOUBLE-TAKE: A delayed reaction to the 
importance or meaning of something that 
at first escaped notice;—usually in ‘the “ 
phrase, to do a double-take. r= 
DOUBLE TALK: Talk or writing that appears 
to be earnest and meaningful but is actu 
ally a mixture of sense, gibberish, and un- : 
intelligible verbiage. 
DOUBLE-THINK: The ability to have th min 
at the same time two contradictory belie: 
and accept both;—coined by George Orwel 
in the novel Nineteen Eighty-Four. nae 
DRIVE-IN: A place of business, as a theater or 
restaurant, designed to permit patrons t 
remain in their automobiles while watchi 
a performance or making purchases. _ 
DRONE: A pilotless airplane controll 
radio from the ground or another 
also, a vessel similarly controlled. 
DRUNKOMETER: A device for detecting 
measuring the degree of alcoholic intox 
tion by analysis of the breath. ' 
DUB: Be provide (a film) with a new sount 


(a radio or television broadcast) . 
DUCK: An amphibious military vehic 
ing wheels and a propeller, that ¢ 
used as éither a truck or a barge. 
DYNEL: A synthetic textile fiber in 
form; also, the material made from 
fiber. : 
EARMOLD: The portion of a hearing aid tk 
fits into the ear. apie 
ECDYSIAST: A _ strip-teaser;—a humoro 
term coined by H. L. Mencken. 
EGGHEAD: An intellectual; a highbrow. 
ELDER STATESMAN: A man who has r ired 
from active public life but continues 
as an unofficial advisor, especially to 
ernment Officials. i 
ELECTRONICS: The branch of phietéa 
deals with the emission, motion, and eff 
of electrons. 
ELECTROSHOCK: A state of shock inaniudd 
the passage of an electric current t 
the brain and useful in the treatmen 
certain mental disorders. 


EMCEE: A master of ceremonies;—from M. 


-ENRIGH: To improve (a food) in nutritive 
value by adding vitamins and minerals to 
it during processing. 

‘ESCALATOR CLAUSE: A clause in a contract 

providing adjustment to cover such possi- 

' pilities as increases or decreases in costs of 
labor, material, or living. 

ESCAPE LITERATURE: Literature or writing 

: providing mental escape or distraction 
from routine or reality. 

_ EXPEDITER: One whose job it is to ensure an 
adequate supply of raw materials for ful- 
filling production contracts and to direct 

_ the movement of processed goods to where 
i they are needed or wanted. 

EXPOSURE METER: An instrument used by 

photographers for indicating the correct 

amount of exposure under varying light 
conditions. 

- EXPRESSWAY: A superhighway. 

FADE: In radio and television, to change 

gradually in loudness or distinctness (as, 

to fade a picture or a sound in or out). 

_ FAIR- TRADE AGREEMENT: An agreement be- 
i! tween the manufacturer and the distribu- 
_ tor of a trade-marked article, prescribing a 

minimum price for its sale. 

-FALTBOAT: A collapsible boat similar in size 

and shape to a kayak. 

aad BUCK: Money that can be made readily 

or quickly, usually with little effort. 

-FEATHERBED RULE: A union rule that re- 

quires an employer to hire unneeded work- 

+5 men or to pay for duplication of jobs; also, 
ify: one limiting the amount of work that 
workmen may do in a day. 

FEATHER MERGHANT, slang: One who tries 

for easy jobs or is thought to be lazy; also, 

ilitary slang, a civilian, 

\TURETTE: A short feature; specif., a 

1otion picture of less than the usual 

ngth. 

=DBACK: A partial return of the effects or 

product of a process to its source or to a 

preceding stage;—used especially of social, 

a ‘ps hological, or biological systems. 
ar LLOW TRAVELER: One who sympathizes 

and, often, furthers the program or 

Is of, a group (originally, the Com- 

unist party) without being a member of 

he group. 

H COLUMN: Secret supporters of an en- 

_ emy engaged in sabotage or other subver- 

i e activity within defense lines. 

FIN R PAINTING: A technique in which 

otches of pigments (finger paints) are 

_ applied to wet paper and spread with the 
hands or fingers to form a picture or de- 


f Sid N: The splitting of the nucleus of an 
9m into two nearly equal parts, resulting 
tremendous release of energy. 
NABLE: Capable of undergoing fission. 
PERCENTER: One who undertakes to 
sinessmen in obtaining contracts or 
other business with the government, 
’ for a fee of five per cent. 

UT: A sudden blowing-out of the 
a jet engine, caused by improper 
oning of the fuel-supply system. 


 GARTRIDGE: A phonograph car- 
that has separate needles for playing 
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both microgroove and standard records 
that may be turned to bring the pi 
needle into playing position. ‘ 

FLUFF: To bungle or stumble in delivering 
one’s lines during a performance; also, tc 
miss a cue. 

FLUID DRIVE: An automotive power coupling 
between the fiywheel of the engine and the 
transmission gears that operates on 3 
hydraulic turbine principle. 

FLUORIDATION: Treatment of drinking wae 
with a fluoride to prevent tooth decay. 

FLYING SAUCER: Any of various unidentified 
objects, usually described as disc- or saucer- 
shaped, reportedly seen in the air. - 

FOAM RUBBER: A spongy, fine-textured rub- 
ber used especially for cushions, mat- 
tresses and the like. 

FOLD: To discontinue production or busines: 
for lack of patronage or because of public 
neglect (as, the stage play folded afte 
only two performances) . 

FRAME OF REFERENCE: The environment 0 
personal knowledge or experience in whick 
an idea is conceived or interpreted. 

FREELOADER: A “sponge”; one who fre- 
quently obtains something (as food cy 
drink) that is paid for by someone else. 

FREEWAY: An express highway that bypasse: 
towns and is largely free of intersections 
a superhighway. { 

FREEZE: To fix inflexibly, as by an executiv« 
order, at a given level or in the status on ¢ 
given day (as, to freeze a price or a design) 

FREQUENCY MODULATION or FM: A virtuall; 
static-free system of radio broadcasting it 
which the frequency of the carrier wave i 
modulated in accordance with the form 0 
the sound or signal wave. 

FRINGE AREA: An area on the outer edeea™ Co) 
one having a greater strength or concen 
tration (as, a fringe area for televisihg 
reception) . 

FRINGE BENEFIT: Any benefit, such as healt) 
insurance or sick leave, not included in th 
basic wage, that workers receive from thei 
employers. 

FROGMAN: A person equipped for extende 
periods of underwater swimming, usuall 
for military reconnaissance or underwate 
demolition. 

FRONT: A person or group serving as publi 
representative for a pressure group or sub 
versive organization, often unwitting] 
while thinking to act in public or patiog 
interests. 

FUSED COLLAR: A collar, especially one a 
man’s shirt, that has been lined or othe 
wise treated to retain its shape. 

GADGETEER: An inventor or maker of 
gets; also, one given to buying or 
them. 

GAGSTER: A writer of gags or jokes, esp 
cially for radio and television programs. 

GAMMA GLOBULIN: A fraction of b 
plasma rich in antibodies and used agains 
diseases such as polio and hepatitis. _ 

GAPA: A rocket-powered guided missile 

against aircraft and against other 

—from ground-to-air pilotless air 


GENOCIDE: A calculated attem: 
systematically a racial, re 


hate 
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‘ical group; also, an effort to destroy the 
language, religion, or culture of a group. 

1ERIATRIC: Of or pertaining to geriatrics, the 
branch of medicine dealing with old age 
and its diseases; also, aged (as, the geriat- 
Tic patient) . 

sHETTO: A quarter of a city in which mem- 
bers of a racial group are segregated by 
social and legal pressure. 

a1: A person who is serving or has served 
as an enlisted member of the U. S. armed 
forces. 

iIMMICK: A trick; a clever or artful device or 
scheme. 

iISMO: A gadget; device; contraption; also, 
anything without a name. 

wIVEAWAY: A radio or television show in 
which members of the audience participate 
and receive prizes. 

;OBBLEDYGOOK: Involved or obscure lan- 
guage such as is frequently found in cf- 
ficial pronouncements. 

1OLDBRICK, slang: To shirk or find excuses 
to evade assigned work. 

,0GFBALL, slang: A sleeping tablet, especially 
one of the barbiturates. 

;00GOL: In mathematics, the figure 7 fol- 
lowed by 100 zeros. 

3RASSROOTS: The farming districts of the 
country; also, the people living in them, 
thought of as a politico-economic group 
holding firm and independent views. 

iRAVEYARD SHIFT: The third of three daily 
shifts, as in a factory, usually beginning at 
midnight. 

iREEN THUMB: A special or unusual ability 
to make plants grow;—usually in the 
phrase, to have a green thumb. 

iREMLIN: An impish gnome, whimsically ac- 
cused by airmen of tampering with motors, 
instruments, and the like. 

| SUIT: An inflatable suit worn by aviators 
during rapid aerial maneuvers to counter- 
act the effects on the body of pressure 
greater than gravity. 

|\UIDED MISSILE: Any missile whose course 
may be directed during passage by a 
built-in target-seeking device or by radio 
control. 

i\UN: To open the throttle of (an engine) to 
increase the speed. 

YROPILOT: A control mechanism, sometimes 
called automatic pilot, that keeps an air- 
plane in level flight and on a set course. 

IALF-TRACK: One of the endless chain-tracks 
used instead of the rear wheels on a certain 

type of vehicle; also, a tractor or truck 
with half-tracks and front wheels. 

IARDTOP: An automobile having most of the 
characteristics of a convertible, but with a 

stationary steel top. 

JASSLE: A mix-up; 

‘fight. 

|-BOMB or HYDROGEN BOMB: An extremely 

powerful fusion bomb. 

-DGEHOP: To fly an airplane so low that it 

jas to “hop” over trees and hedges. 

IP RT: A place for helicopters to land in 
er to discharge or receive passengers or 

cargoes. 

A musician in a jazz band; also, a 


also, an argument or 


HEX: A spell or enchantment; a jinx (as, to : 
put the her on someone). iy 
HIGH FIDELITY or HI-FI: The reproduction of 
sound, usually by a radio or phonograph, 
with a high degree of faithfulness to the 3 
original. j 

HIT PARADE: A listing, as of popular songs or 
books, in order of current public prefer- 
ence. 

HOOD, slang: A hoodlum; a rowdy. 

HOOPER. or HOOPERATING: An indication, 
based on the results of telephone polling, 
of the popularity of a radio or television 
program. 

HORSE’S TAIL = pony TAIL, below. 

HOT: Radioactive; also, having to do with 
radioactive material (as, a hot laboratory). 

HOT ROD, slang: An out-of-date automobile 
with the trimmings stripped off and the 
engine stepped up to permit high speeds. 

HOWGOZIT CURVE: A running graph of the 
progress of an aircraft flight, especially a 
transoceanic one. 

HUCKSTER: One whose business is commer- 
cial advertising, especially the preparation 
of clever, effective advertising programs for : 
radio and television broadcasts. 

HYBRID CORN: A crossbreed of Indian corn 
developed from selected strains and having ~ 
the best characteristics of each. is 

HYDROPONICS: The growing of plants, es- © 
cially vegetables, with their roots in water — 
that contains the essential minerals, i ; 
stead of in soil. 4 

HYPERTENSION: Abnormally high arterial : 
blood pressure; also, the resulting systemic — 
condition. * 

INFLUENCE PEDDLER: One who tries to get — 
special privileges, especially from the gov- — 
ernment, for his clients; a five-percenter. 

IN-SERVICE: Taking place or continuing ~ 
while in service (as, in-service training). 

INSTITUTE: A short program of instruction 
or conferences for people already at ‘wor 


a bankers’ institute) . 
INTERCOM: A two-way short-distance com- 
munication system with microphones and 
loud-speakers at each end;—short fo 
intercommunication system. 


means as censorship and pionibitions of 
free travel to isolate Russian-controlled bee + 


patient’s lungs. 
ISOBAR: One of two atoms or elements hay. 

ing the same atomic weights but differen: 

atomic numbers. ra 
Of or relating to the Jewish state of 


ISRAELI: } 
Israel, in Palestine. ie ad 

ISSEI: A Japanese immigrant to the U. ‘Se i 
legally, an alien. ras 


JATO UNIT: An auxiliary means of propulsion 
in seis rocket engines are used to age 


sisted take- off. : 
JEEP: A small, rugged multipurpose ‘aaa 
vehicle; originally one having meagre 
drive. 
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wer PROPULSION: Propulsion of a body by 
3 forces resulting from the rearward dis- 
_ charge of a jet (a high-speed stream of 
fluid) through an orifice. The forces are 
a reaction to the discharge of the jet, in 
‘accordance with the Newtonian law that 
to every force there is an equal and oppo- 
site reaction. 
JIVE: The slang or jargon used by swing 
“musicians and jitterbugs; also, any similar 
slang. 
=A IKKEBOX: A coin-operated automatic phono- 
graph-record player. 
NKIE, slang: A narcotics user or addict. 
EYNESIAN: Of or pertaining to a system 
ef economics (often associated with the 
New Deal) advocating considerable gov- 
ernment participation in the economic 
affairs of a couniry. 
iCKBACK: The return of part of a sum 
_ received, as of wages or fees, prompted by 
a previous confidential agreement or by 
: coercion. 
_ KINESCOPE: A form of cathode-ray tube 
; _ with a screen at one end on which televi- 
Ms sion pictures or oscillographs may be pro- 
duced;—called also picture tube. 
NESICS: The study of such body motions 
as winks and waves as related to communi- 
cation between people. 
OW-HOW: Technical skill and practical 
ability; competence in planning or pro- 
ucing something. 
ING CRAFT: Any of numerous naval 
craft designed for putting ashore troops 


appropriate; to take over. 

IST: One who belongs to a radical or 
lutionary party; also, one who holds 
vocates ultraliberal principles. 


of immunity to leprosy. 
RETTO: The plan or scenario for a ballet. 


in shoe, resembling a moccasin but 

.g a flat heel and stiff outsole. 

MY: A leucotomy; an incision into 
e frontal lobe of the brain to sever nerve 

fibers in an attempt to relieve certain 

; ital disorders, 

PLANT: A business establishment 

quick-freezing equipment and 

for storing frozen foods. 

R: Idealistic; intellectualized; high- 

(as, longhair music or longhair writ- 


7 to the U. S. and denies any Com- 
nist connections or sympathies. 

C(OISM: A biological doctrine advanced 
. Lysenko, Russian 8 Regen in 


worn especially by airmen in 
its over water. 

TH: One million deaths (as, the 
pf an atomic bomb may be indicated 
of megadeaths). i 
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force equal to that of a million to! 
TNT;:—used especially with reference 
hydrogen bomb. ‘ é 

MERCY KILLING: Euthanasia; killing, es) 
pecially in a quick, painless manner, to p 
the victim out of extreme pain or misery 

ME-TOO-ISM: The echoing of another’s opin: 
ions or attitudes, usually implying an i 
ability or unwillingness to think for one. 
self. 

MICROFILM: A strip of film on which a re: 
duced-size photographic record of printec 
matter may be-kept in a small space. — 

MICROGROOVE: A narrow V-shaped groovy: 
used on phonograph records intended % 
play at speeds of 331/3 or 45 revolution: 
per minute. 

MIDDLEBROW: Middle-class; midway botanga 
highbrow and “lowbrow. 

MILK BAR: A place where milk, ice cream 
and other dairy proauch are sold and maj 
be consumed. 

MOBILE: A_ delicately balanced type 0: 
sculpture, usually having movable part: 
which can be set in motion by air current: 
or other means. 

MOLOTOV COCKTAIL: A crude explosive de 
vice, typically, a gasoline-filled bottl 
capped with an oil-soaked rag that aN 
ignited just as the bottle is thrown at thi 
target. 

MOMISM: A supposed excessive adiniratity 
and sentimentalizing of mothers, though 
to permit a possessive mother to deny he 
offspring emotional independence. 

MONITOR: To check (a radio or televisiot 
transmission) for quality or fidelity te 
band; also, to check (as a broadcast) fo: 
military or political significance. 

MONOLITHIC: Consisting of one large, un. 
differentiated whole, exhibiting one har 
monious pattern throughout (as, a mon: 
olithic party or culture). | 

MONTAGE: The production of one complete 
picture by combining several distinct ones 
often in such a way that they blend wi 
or into each other. 

MORETIC: Pertaining to mores or social con 
ventions. 

MOTEL: A hotel or group of furnished cabin: 
or attached cottages, situated near a high 
way, Offering secommorations to a 
bile tourists. 

MOTHBALL: That which has been placed ir 
indefinite, protective storage (as, a 7 
ball fleet or airplane). 

MOTORCADE: A parade or procession of auto 
mobiles. 

MOTOR POOL: A group or fleet of motor v 
hicles for use as needed by different orga 
izations or individuals. 

MULTIPHASIC: Having or considered in tern 
of many aspects or phases (as, a muUI 
phasic approach to a problem). 

MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY: A hereditary dis 
in which there is progressive wastin 
of the muscles. 


NAPALM: A thickener used to gel 
for incendiary bombs and fii 


NEEDLE: To vex or annoy 
gibes; also, to goad or, prod 
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IEWSCASTER: One who broadcasts news, as 
on radio or television; also, a commentator. 
I1ACIN: A member of the B-vitamin group 
useful in the prevention of pellagra;— 

‘called originally nicotinic acid. 

IISEI: A U.S. citizen born of Japanese im- 
migrant parents. 

IONOBJECTIVE: In art, creating effect 
through shapes and colors not intended to 
represent actual objects; abstract. 

10O-SHOW: A passenger who, after making 
a reservation on an airplane, does not show 
up to claim it at flight time and has made 
no cancellation. 

IJUCLEAR: Having to do with the atomic 
‘nucleus (as, nuclear. physics). 

IURSERY SCHOOL: A center for children, 
usually under 5 years of age, providing 
supervised play and social training for a 
few hours a day. 

IYLON: A synthetic material that can be 
fashioned into tough, strong, elastic threads 
-and used in making brush bristles, hosiery, 
textile fabrics and the like. 
JCCUPATIONAL THERAPY: The treatment of 
disease or injury by giving the patient 
‘regulated work that will help his recovery 
or rehabilitation. 

IMNIBUS: A book of reprints, usually one 
containing works of the same type or by a 
single author. 

IPPOSITE NUMBER: A person or position in 
one system corresponding to one in an- 
other (as, an ensign is the opposite num- 
ber of a second lieutenant). 

ISCAR: One of the statuettes awarded an- 
nually for highest excellence in motion 
picture work; hence, any annual award 
for excellence. 

ACKAGE: A fully constructed, prearranged 
program or plan, such as a radio show or 
tour, usually offered for sale at a flat sum; 
also, any finished product made ready for 
‘immediate use by preassembling all essen- 
tial elements into a unit. 

AN: To move (a camera) in order to fol- 
low a moving object or secure a pancramic 
effect. 

ANIC SWITCH: The control on the ejector 
‘mechanism that throws a jet pilot from 
his plane in case of emergency. 
ARAPSYCHOLOGY: A branch of psychology 
concerned with investigating evidence for 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and the like, and 
with experiments in the field of extrasen- 
sory perception. 

ARA-RESCUE TEAM: A team of rescuers who 
drop by parachute, as to the scene of a 
plane crash, in order to give immediate aid 
to anyone in distress. 

ARITY: The balance between the prices the 
farmer receives for his products and the 
prices he has to pay for the things he 
must buy. 

ee leAN: A member of a guerilla band 

working behind enemy lines and engaged 

in. . such activities as sabotage, demolition, 
nd diversionary attacks. 

DISCIPLINE: The discipline imposed 

SS members by a party;—usually ap- 

dt O° the Communist party. 

LINE: The policy or course of action 


ed 
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followed by a party, originally specifically 
by the Communist party. 

PATCH TEST: A test for determining suscep- 
tibility, made by applying to the skin small 
pads soaked with the allergy-producing 
substance in question. 

PEDAL PUSHERS: Women’s trousers, usually 
calf-length, for sports wear. 

PENICILLIN: An antibacterial substance ex- 
tracted from green mold, useful in treating 
infections. 

PERIL POINT: The lowest rate to which a 
tariff can be reduced without injuring the 
industry of the country levying it. 

PHOTOMURAL: An enlarged photograph, usu- 
ally several yards long, affixed to a wall 
as decoration. ‘ 

PICTURE TUBE = KINESCOPE. ‘a 

PICTURE WINDOW: An extra-large window, 4 
usually in a living room, framing a desir- 
able outside view. mn a 

PIGGY-BACK PLANE: A small airplane carried. i 
aloft on the “back” of a larger one, from ; 
which it is released in mid-air. i 

PIPE: In radio and television, to transmit 
(a program) by wire or coaxial cable. 

PIZZA: A large flat tart made of bread dough 
spread with pieces of tomato, cheese, and 
shreds of meat, anchovies or the like, © 
flavored with herbs, and baked thoroughly. “2 

PIZZERIA: A restaurant or bakery where 
pizzas are made and sold. 

PLATTER: A phonograph record. 7 

PLUNGING NECKLINE: A very deep v-neck- K 
line in women’s apparel. y 

PLUSH: Luxurious; over-elegant (as, a plush 
summer resort). ; 

POLICE STATE: A totalitarian state having» i: 
repressive government control of radio, 
press, culture, and economic and political 4 
life. a 

POLITIC: To campaign for political office; Di 
also, to seek to further a special end. / 

POLLEE: One who is questioned in or gives 

answers for a poll. . 

POLO SHIRT: A close-fitting pullover jersey 
or sport shirt of cotton knitwear, originally 
patterned after jerseys worn by Bole 
players. : 


face and up from the neck, and tied. ‘4 
POODLE CUT: A very short, curly hairdo for 
women, in imitation of a poodle’s coat. — 
POP: Short for popular;—used especially fo) 
music other than classical. 5, 
PORTAL-TO-PORTAL: Pertaining to the time 
@ workman spends traveling from the ‘por- Mas 
tal or gate of company property to hi 
actual place of work and in ro be x 
the end of the work shift. 


a matrix; also, the whole numbes of such “1 
recordings made at a single time. o. ae 


public opinion, often by lobbying ‘on th us 
of propaganda, to force lege oS: r 
change public policy. ; : 
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PRESSURE SUIT: A suit worn by pilots flying 
at high altitudes, which inflates auto- 
- matically when pressure inside the plane 
is lost. 
_ PRESSURIZE: To maintain near-normal at- 
- mospheric pressure inside (the sealed cabin 
of an airplane) during high-level flight. 
- PRIVATE EYE: A private detective. 
PROFILE: .A_ vivid, concise biographical 
_ sketch; also, a concise analysis of any 
subject. 
PROXIMITY FUZE: A device for making a pro- 
_jectile explode near the target. 
PSYCHODRAMA: A spontaneous drama in 
which the actors exhibit their natural 
psychological reactions to a given situation, 
used especially in treating the. mentally 
AITS,! 
PSYCHOMETRICS: A branch of psychology 
that deals with the use and application of 
mental measurement; also, the~ technique 
of such measurement. 
PSYCHOSOMATIC: Of or pertaining to the 
influence of mental factors on bodily dis- 


Rerition. government, or other organization 
ageenne p and maintaining good relations 


re CARD: A data card with punched 

in particular places, each having an 

igned significance, used in certain auto- 

business machines. 

To rid (a state or party) of members 

ected of disloyalty. 

ER: An opponent easily defeated or 

a victim incapable of effective resistance; 
Iso, any problem presenting no real diffi- 


ACK: To direct; to make plans 
give instructions for carrying them 


FREEZE: To freeze (food) so rapidly 
t the natural juices and flavor are 


Anything hastily prepared or made; 
ing done without much preparation. 
EARS: A small indoor television an- 
na composed of two rods projecting 
rd from a ball-base in the form of a 


ines program based on such an 


tion. 


mm by heat radiated from large sur- 
es, such as floors, walls, or baseboards, 
at have first been warmed by heating 
or hot-air ducts. 

IN SICKNESS: An illness that results 
xposure to radiation, as in radio- 
or an atom bomb explosion. 
cH HOUSE: A one-story dwelling, usu- 
ly th an informal interior plan and a 
C hed roof. 
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REACTOR: An arrangement of fissionable 
material designed for the production and — 
control of a chain reaction;—called also 
nuclear reactor and pile. 

RECESSION: A slowing down of commercial 

_ and industrial activity, less severe than a 
depression; also, a period of such slacken- 
ing. 

RECONVERSION: The process of converting 
(especially a war plant) back to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. 

RED-BAITER: One who baits, attacks, or 
harasses communists or radicals. 

REFRESHER: Providing reinstruction after a 
period of inactivity or instruction designed 
to keep one abreast of new developments 
in a field (as, a refresher course in auto 
mechanics). 

RESISTANCE: An organized underground 
movement in a conquered country made 
up of groups of fighters engaged in sabo- 
tage and secret operations against occupa- 
tion forces;—often with the. 

REV: To raise or lower the number of revolu- 
tions per minute;—originally, of an air- 
plane motor. 

Rh FACTOR: A factor present in the red blood 
cells of 85 per cent of white persons (Rh- 
positive) and absent in 15 per cent (Rh- 
negative), so called because discovered in 
the blood of Rhesus monkeys. Rh incom- 
patibility is manifested by red cell destruc- 
tion and occurs when the two types are 
mixed in one person, especially as in the 
infant of an Rh-positive father and Rh- 
negative mother. 

RHUBARB: A’ heated argument or dispute, 
often one that takes place on the field 
during a baseball game. 

RIBOFLAVIN: Vitamin Bz, the growth-pro- — 
moting substance of the vitamin-B group. 

RIGHTIST: In politics, a member of the right; 

a conservative or royalist. 

ROBOT BOMB: A small, pilotless jet-propelled 
airplane, steered by a gyroscopic device and 
loaded with explosives, that falls as an 
aerial bomb when its fuel supply is gone. 

ROC: An aerial bomb with a television appa- 
ratus that transmits information back to 
the bombardier, who may then correct his 
initial aim by remote radio control. 

ROCKET SHIP: An aircraft propelled by 
rocket power. : 

ROLLER DERBY: A form of sport in which 
teams on roller skates race around a track. 

ROTATION: The military system of exchang- 
ing individuals or units assigned to com- 
bat or arduous duties with personnel more 
comfortably situated. 

RUMPUS ROOM: A room in a home, often in © 
the basement, set apart and suitably 
furnished for games and recreation. ‘in 

RUPTURED DUCK: The symbol of an eagle 
with wings outspread depicted in the dis- 
charge emblem for personnel of the U. 4 
armed services. : 

RUSSIAN ROULETTE: A game or act 
bravado in which the ‘player’ puts 
cartridge into a revolver, aims it ¢ 
self, spins the cpnaer, be 
trigger. 


SATELLITE: A state or 


os 
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and economically dominated by a more 
powerful neighboring one. 

SCAN: In radar, to cause (a certain area) to 

be traversed by a directive beam. 

SCARE BUYING: Sudden buying, often involv- 
ing an overstocking, of certain goods be- 
cause of the fear that they may become 
scarce or unobtainable. 

SCHMOE or SCHMO, slang: A stupid person; 
@ misfit; a jerk. 

SCIENCE FICTION: Imaginative or fantastic 
fiction, dealing especially with such sub- 
jects as life in the future, interplanetary 

- travel, and life on other planets. 

SCRATCH TEST: A test for determining sus- 
ceptibility, made by rubbing an extract of 
the allergy-producing substance into the 
skin. 

SCREEN: To pass through a standardized test 
for sorting out candidates according to 
abilities or eliminating the unfit; hence, to 

GE: examine or select methodically. 

SCREWBALL: Someone whose ideas or actions 
are crazy or fantastic; also, anything ridic- 
ulously absurd or zany. 

SCRIPTER: A writer of scripts, as for movies, 

“a radio, or television. 

SEND: In swing music, to perform with or 
inspire to spontaneous improvisations; also, 
to play so as to elate a listener. 

SHAKEOUT: A moderate slowing down of 
commercial and industrial activity with a 
decrease in prices and employment, usu- 
ally regarded as a readjustment toward 
normal after a period of inflation. 

SHARP, slang: Conspicuously attractive; in 
Keeping with the latest styles, as of cloth- 
ing or speech. 

SHOCK THERAPY: Treatment of mental dis- 
orders by means of a coma induced arti- 
ficially by the administration of drugs or 
electric shock. 

_ SHOOTING WAR: Conflict involving actual 
participation of armed forces in combat, as 
opposed to a war of nerves or a propa- 
ganda war. 

SHOPPING CENTER: A group of retail stores 
or other business places, sometimes in one 

fh building, and usually provided with a large 
parking lot. 

SIGNATURE: A tune or sound effect used to 
identify a particular radio program or 
feature;—called also theme. 

_ SILK SCREEN PROCESS: A stencil method in 

which a design is made on a fine-mesh silk 

ie screen and transferred to another surface 
if, by forcing pigment through the screen 

i with a squeegee. 

_ SIMULCAST: A simultaneous broadcast of a 

program by radio and television; also, a 

program thus broadcast. 

64 QUESTION: The most baffling question in 

a given situation, often one that defies 

_ direct answer. 


SKYTYPING: A technique, similar to sky- 
M7 a in which seven equally spaced 


SLICK or SLICK PAPER: A large-circulation 
magazine printed on glossy paper;—usually 
implies slightness of content and technical 
smoothness. 

SMAZE: A combination of smoke and haze. 

SMEAR: To defame or blacken the reputa- 
tion of a person or group by name-calling 
or by maliciously spreading exaggerated 
charges or rumors. 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN: A concentrated program 
-of vilification and smearing. 

SNACK BAR: A counter or bar at which light 
refreshments and lunches are sold or 
served. 

SNEAK PREVIEW: An unannounced showing 
of a new motion picture, usually to de- 
termine audience reaction to it. 

SNOLLYGOSTER: A rascal or an unscrupu- 
lous person, especially an unprincipled © 
politician. : 

SNOW: Small, moving, bright or dark spots 
on a television screen, resulting from the 
same causes as static in radio. 

SOAP OPERA: A daytime radio or television 
serial drama performed on a commercial 
program chiefly for housewives. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE: Administration by a 
government or other organized group of 
medical and hospital services for all mem- — 
bers of a class or all members of the popu- 
lation. 

SONAR: An apparatus that detects the pres-— “A 
ence and location of submarines or other — 
underwater objects;—from sound naviga- 
tion and ranging. , 


SOUFFLE: Tiny multicolored beads of glass — 
or metal, used for embroidery. f 
SOUND CONDITIONING: The control of sound, 
as in an auditorium, by eliminating un- 
wanted noise and excessive reverberations. \ 
SOUP UP: To step up the horsepower of a E 
motor, aS on an airplane or a jalopy. ; 
SPACE: Popularly, the region beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere, lying between and ae 


, 


yond the planets and the stars. 
SPACE MEDICINE: A suggested branch ol 
medicine which would try to study condi-— 
tions of outer space and their effect o on 
the human body. ; 
SPACESHIP: An imaginary aircraft for incense 
planetary travel. 
SPEECH CLINIC: A clinic for the diagnosis 
and correction of speech disorders. — 
SPELUNKER: One whose hobby is exploring 
and studying caves and underground phe-- 
nomena. e! 
SPIV, slang: One who contrives to make a 
living without working; a slacker. 
SPLINTER GROUP: In politics, a group broken 
away from a larger, original organization. 
SPLIT-LEVEL HOUSE: A house built on dif-— 
ferent levels, usually with the floor level of 
a single-story section about midway be- 
tween the floor levels of an adjoining two- 
story section. 
SPOTTER: A civilian who watches the sky to 
report and identify approaching aircraft. ‘ 
STATELESS: Without a state or atone 
as a person who was a citizen of a country 
no longer in existence, tae 
STATESIDE: Of, pertaining to, characteristi 
of, or coming from the continental U 
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- (as, a transfer from Alaska to stateside 
B : duty). 
STATIONARY FRONT: In meteorology, a 
show little or no movement. 
STATION BREAK: In radio and television, the 
pause in a program or between programs 
to permit stations to identify themselves. 
STATION WAGON: A sedanlike automobile 
_ having a tail gate and back seats that can 
be removed or folded so the vehicle can 
- be used for light trucking. 
STATISM: Government control or direction 
of important aspects of the economic life 
of a citizen. 
STEREOPHONIC: Of reproduced sound, giving 
the effect of coming from two or more 
directions. 
STOCK CAR RACING: Automobile racing in 
which ordinary cars are used rather than 
specially constructed racers. 
STOCKPILE: A reserve supply of any essential 
aterial. accumulated and stored as a 
safeguard against a shortage. 
RM COAT: A tailored winter coat for 


certain soil bacteria and used against the 
bacteria of certain diseases, as typhoid 
, tularemia, and tuberculosis. 


ae A highway consisting of 
ir or more lanes, designed for fast-mov- 


departmentalized 
In store, Late self-service, selling 
s and other household merchandise. 
SONIC; Designating a speed greater 
that ‘of sound (about 738 miles per 
Peo; ijt pe or capable of ONDE 


24-hour basis, usually from 4 p.m. to 
i ae 

motion pictures and television, 

for synchronize or synchronization. 

-HOME PAY: The remainder of a per- 

gross wages after deductions, as for 

tax withholding, retirement, and 


\PE: magnetized ribbon on which sounds 

m e recorded. — To record (sounds) on 
ch a ribbon. 

ERA: A television camera, 

: A program broadcast by televi- 

ns oO broadcast by television. 
-IN-THE-ROUND: A theater so ar- 

that the action area is in the center 

e audience is seated on all sides of 

ed also arena theater. 

LEAR: Pertaining to the heat 

resulting from or connected with 
ae the nuclei of atoms. 


- boundary between two air masses which - 
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THIAMINE: A vitamin, also known as vita- 
min Bi, that prevents beriberi and certain 
kinds of neuritis. 

THOUGHT CONTROL: Repressive control or 
domination of individual ideas and think- 
ing by another person or group. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL or 3-D: Giving the il- 
lusion of depth or varying distances;— 
applied to pictures, especially stereoscopic 
motion pictures. 

TONE ARM: The movable part of a phono- 
graph that contains the sound box or 
pickup and permits the needle. to follow 
the grooves in the record. ; 

TOP-DRAWER: Of the highest or first order 
of rank, excellence or importance. 

TRACE ELEMENT: A chemical element, usu- 
ally a metal, essential in minute amounts 
to the welfare of a plant or animal. 

TRACKMOBILE: A lightweight tractor used 
for moving railroad cars in a switchyard. 

TRANSISTOR: An electronic device similar in 
use to the electron tube. 

TWEEDY: Given to or fond of wearing 
tweeds;—usually implying a certain matter- 
of-factness, robustness or informality of 
manner. 

TWEETER: A small loudspeaker that re- 
sponds only to high sound frequencies and 
is used to reproduce sounds of high pitch. 

2,4-D: A white crystalline compound used 
as a weed killer. 

ULTRAHIGH FREQUENCY or U.H.F.: In radio 
and television, any frequency in the range 
from 300 to 3000 megacycles. 

VEEP: A vice-president. 

VERY HIGH FREQUENCY or V.H.F.: In radio 
and television, any frequency in the range 
from 30 to 300 megacycles. 

VIDEO: Television. Pertaining to or used in 
sending or receiving the image (as, video 
frequency). Contrasted with audio. 

VIDEOCAST: A television broadcast. : 

VIP: A very important person; sometimes, 
one using an assumed name for security 
reasons. 

WALKIE-LOOKIE: A portable, battery-oper- 
ated television camera. 

WALKIE-TALKIE: A compact, battery-oper-. 
ated transmitting and receiving radiotele- 
phone that is carried like a knapsack and 
especially adapted for communication in 
the field. 

WATER SKIS: Wide skis towed by a fast 
motorboat and ridden like a surfboard. 

WEEDICIDE: Any weed killer, especially a 
chemical one, as 2,4-D. 

WELFARE STATE: A state that, by its con- 
cern with public health, insurance against 
sickness and unemployment, and similar 
measures, assumes a large share of re-— 
sponsibility for the welfare of its citizens. 


WETBACK: A person who enters the U. S. 
illegally from Mexico by wading or Sv " 
ming the Rio Grande River. 

WHAMMY: A curse or jinx (as, to put 
whammy on a person). 


WITCH-HUNT: A searching out of 


them as Aisloval or r subvers 
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WOOFER: A loudspeaker, larger than a 
tweeter, that responds only to lower sound 
frequencies. . 

WORKSHOP: A course or seminar emphasiz- 
ing free discussion, exchange of ideas and 
practical application of skills and princi- 
ples, chiefly for people already working in 
the field. 


WOW: A distortion in reproduced sound con- 
sisting of a slow rise and fall in pitch due 
to variations of speed in the sound-repro- 
ducing system. 

ZOOT SUIT: A flashy suit of extreme cut, 
usually having a long jacket with broad 
shoulders, and high-waisted peg-top trou- 
sers. 


Troublesome Pronunciations 


These transcriptions indicate, as closely as Possible in a system lacking symbols with clearly 
‘defined values, the pronunciations that we believe to be now most widely used in everyday 
speech in the United States. We do not imply that any pronunciation not shown here is 


-anacceptable. 


A syllable printed in capitals has heavy stress, a syllable printed in italics has light stress 
(stress intermediate between heavy and none at all). Example AL-ba-kurr-kee (Albuquer- 
que). The symbol = preceding a few pronunciations means ‘“‘widespread but its acceptability 


is contested by many.” 


abdomen: AB-dum-un, ab-DOME-un 
absent: (verb) ab-SENT 
_Absolve: ab-SOLV, ab-ZOLV 
absorb: ab-SORB, ab-ZORB 
abusive: a-BEW-siv, a-BEW-ziv 
accessory: ak-SESS-r-ee 
acclimate: a-KLY-mut, ACK-lum-ate 
~ accurate: ACK-yer-ut 
acorn: EIGH-korn, EIGH-kern 
acoustic: a-KOOHS-tik 
acumen: a-KEW-mun 
addict: (noun) ADD-ikt 
address: (noun) a-DRESS, ADD-ress 
Adenauer, Konrad: AHD-n-our 
adhesive: ad-HEE-siv, ad-HEE-ziv 
adebe: a~-DOUGH-bee 
Adonis: a-DONN-us, a-DOUGH-nus 
adult: a-DULT, ADD-uwult 
advertisement: add-ver-TYZE-munt, ad-VURT- 
uz-munt 
aerial: (antenna) ATIR-ee-ul 
_ aero-: AIR-o or EIGH-er-o (not AIR-ee-o) 
aggrandizement: agg-run-DYZE-munt, 
— a-GRAN-dyze-munt, a-GRAN-diz-munt 
agile: ADG-ul, ADG-yle 
ague: EIGH-gew 
aigrette: eigh-GRETT, EIGH-grett 
albino: al-BYE-no 
Albuquerque: AL-ba-Kurr-kee 
_ Algonquin: al-GONN-kwun 
alias: EIGH-lee-us 
alibi: AL-a-bye 
ally: (noun) AL-eye, a-LYE 
alma mater: AL-ma MAHT-r, AHL- 
almond: AHM-und, AL-mund, AMM-und 
altercation: awil-ter-KAYSH-n 
alternate: (noun, adj.) AWL-ter-nut; 
AWL-ter-nate 
altimeter: al-TIMM-at-er, 
alumnae: a~-LUMM-nee 
alumni: a-LUMM-nigh 
amateur: AMM-a-turr, AMM-a-toor, AMM-a-~ 
- cher 
amen: AH-MENN, when not sung also EIGH- 


\ 


(verb) 


AL-tum-eet-er 


a-MENN-ub-l, a-MEEN-ub-1 
a-MENN-ut-e¢ 
amm-er-tuz-AYSH-n, a-mort- 
ize: AMM-er-tyze, a-MOR-tyze 

er: AMM-fa-THEE-ut-r 
ANN-choa-vee, ann-CHOA-vee 
a-NEMM-un-ee 


angina pectoris: ann-JINE-a PEKT-r-us, ANN- — 
ja-na 
Ankara: ANK-r-uh : 
antarctic: ant-AHRK-tik, + ant-AHRT-ik | . 
antepenult: ANT-ee-PEE-nullt 
anti-: ANT-ee, ANN-tigh 
antipodes: ann-TIP-ud-eeze ‘ 
apotheosis: a-poth-ee-OH-sus, app-a-THEE- 
us-us ‘ F 
Appalachian: app-a-LATCH-n, app- -a-LAYCH-n ms 
apparatus: app-a-RATE-us, app-a-RATT-us f 
applicable: APP-lik-ub-l, a-PLICK-ub-l_ . 
apposite: APP-uz-ut Pas 
appreciate: a-PREE-shee-ate - 
apricot: APEH-ra-kKott, APP-rik-ut ; 
aqua-: ACK-wa 
aquatic: a-KWATT-ik, a-KWOTT-ik rm 
Arab: AIR-ub; in “wild Arab,” “young Arab, eee 


EIGH-rabb Si 
arbiter: AHR-but-er is 
arbutus: ahr-BUTE-us 
arch-: followed by an English word: AHRTCH _ 


(but archangel is AHRK-aynge-l) 
archi-: AHRK-a or AHRK-ee (but archipelago A 
is either ahrk-a-PELL-a-go or ahrtch-a-— 

PELL-a-go) A 
archivist: AHRK-a-vust, AHRK-eye-vust 
arctic: AHRK-tik, + AHRT-ik 
argot: AHR-gut, AHR-go 
argyle: AHR-guwuile 
aria: AHR-ee-a, AIR-ee-a : 
-arily: the -ar- usually has heavier stress 

than any preceding syllable—for examp: 

pry-MEHR-ra-lee (primarily) , 

EHR-ra-lee (temporarily) 
aristocratic: a-risst-a-KRATT-ik 
Arkansas: (state) AHRK-n-saw; 

same or ahr-KANZ-us ae 
armistice: AHRM-us-tus 
artisan: AHRT-uz-n 
Aryan: AIR-ee-un, AHR-ee-un 
Asia: EIGH-zha 
Asiatic: eigh-zhee-ATT-ik 
asparagus: not -grus or -grass 
aspirant: us-PYRE-unt, ASP-r-unt 
asthma: AZZ-ma 
athlete: not ATH-a-leet 
atoll: ATT-tahl, a-TAHL 
attaché: att-a-SHAY 
Audubon: AWD-ub-n, AWD-ub-ahn  _ 
au gratin: oh (or aw) GRATT-n, GRAHT-n 
auld lang syne: AWLD (or OHLD) lang § br 

(or ZIGN) Pts, 
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Auriol, Vincent: awr-YAWL 

aurora borealis: aw-RORE-a (or a-RORE-a) 
 bore-ee-AL-us (or bore-ee-AIL-us) 

_ auspices: -suz not -seez 

_ automobile: AUGHT-~-a-moe-BEEL, AUGHT-a- 
- moe-beel, aught-a-MOE-beel 

auxiliary: awg-ZILL-yer-ee, + -ZILL-r-ee 

_ aviation: ave-ee-AYSH-n, avv-ee- 

avocado: avv-a~-KAHD-o 

_avoirdupois: AVV-er-da-POIZ 

aye: perce) EYE 

: AZH-r 


Bacardi: ba-KAHRD-ee 
bi : ba-SILL-eye 
bade: badd, bayed 
_ badinage: BADD-n-ah2h 
bakelite: BAKE-light, BAKE-a-light 
ballet: BAL-eigh, bal-EIGH 
- banal: ba-NAL, ba-NAHL, BANE-l 
ao Dai: BOW DYE (BOW rhymes with COW) 
barbiturate: bahrb-a-TOOR-ate, bahr-BITCH- 
r-ate 
bases: pl. of base, BAY-suz; pl. of. basis, BAY- 


ite: BAWKS-ite, BOAZ-ite 
1: BUY-oo 

eau Brummel: BO BRUMM-1 

dizen : Pa-DIZE-n, -DIZZ-n 


6: “payzh 
Gt -0eZ, pa 


Bienes. ies ether” wreathe or 


1 BETH-lee-um, BETH-la-hemm 
: 0 as in cloth or clothe; th as in lath 
athe 
Aneurin :  un-EYE-run BEVV-un 


ee ba-TOO-ma-nus, buy- 
d: BLAGG-ahrd, BLAGG-rd 


1ymes with lowse or Howe’s 
BOCE-n 
bo-KAHTCH-ee-owe 
me, La: LAH boh-EMM, -AIM 
da.) BOYCE-ee, BOIZE-ee 
city) ba-LONE-ya; (sausage) ba- 
ee, ba-LONE-a 
ONE-a (or BONN-a) figh-dee (or 


boulevard: BULL-a-vahrd, BOO-la-vahra 
bouquet: bowe-KAY, boo- 


Bourbon: (family) BOOR-bun, (whisky) 
BURR-bun r 
bourgeois: BOOR-ehwait 


boutonniere: BOOT-n-EAR 

bowie knife: BOO-ee, BOWH-ee 

Brahma: (cattle) BRAY-ma, BRAH-ma 

Brahman: (caste) BRAH-mun 

brassard: bra-SAHRD, BRASS-ahrd 

brassiere: bra-ZEER, BRASS-ee-AIR 

bravo: (shout) BRAH-voe 

breeches: BRITCOH=uz (but BREATCH-uz in 
breeches buoy) 

bronchial: BRONK-ee-ul (not BEGUN er 

Bronté: BRONT-ee 

brooch: broach, brewch 

brougham: BRUE-um, BROE-um 

brusque: brussk, broosk 

Bucharest: BOO-ka-rest 

Buenos Aires: BWAY-nus (or BOH-nus) AIR- 
eez (or EYE-reez) 


buffet: (slap) BUFF-ut; (sideboard) buff- 
EIGH, boof-EIGH j 

buoy: boi, BOO-ee 

buoyant: BOY-unt, BOO-yunt 

bureaucracy: bew-ROCK-ra-see 

business: BIZZ-nus 

butte: bewt 

Byelo-Russia: bee-ELL-oe-RUSH-a 

Byzantine: BIZZ-n- as -tyne; bizz-ANN- 


teen, -tyne 


cabana: ka-BANN-a 

cadaver: ka-DAVV-r 

cadre: (military) KADD-ree 

Caesarea: SEEZ-r-EE-a, SESS-r-EE-a 

caffeine: KAFF-EEN, KAFF-ee-in 

Cairo: (U. S. places) CARE-oh or KAY-roh; 
(Egypt) KYE-ro 

caisson: CAY-sonn, CASE-n 

Calais: (France) CAL-ay, cal-AY 

caliph: CAY-lif, CAL-if 

calliope: (instrument) ca-LYE-a-pee, =~ CAL- 
ee-0ap 

calyx, calyces: CAY-licks, CAY-la-seez 

camellia: ca-MEAL-ya 

Camembert: CAMM-um-bair 

camouflage: CAMM-a-fiahe2i, 

canapé: CANN-a-pee 

candelabra: can-da-LABE-ra, -LAHB-ra 

canine: CAY-nyne 

cantaloupe: CANNT-1-oap 

cantilever: CANNT-l-eve-r, -evv-r 

cantonment: cun-TONN-munt, 
munt 

caoutchouc: COW-chook, COO-chook 

capricious: ca-PRISH-us, ca-PREESH-us 

capsule: CAPP-soole, CAPPS-1 

Caracas: ca-RACK-us, ca-RAHK-us 

caramel: CAIR-um-l, +~CAHRM-1 io 

carbine: CARB-eyne, CARB-een 

carburetor: CARB-a-rate-r, CARB-ya- 

Caribbean: cair-ub-EE-un, ca-RIBB-ee-un 

caricature: CAIR-a-ca-choor, -ca-cher ; 

carillon: CATR-ul-onn 

carmine: CARM-un, CARM-eyne 

carnauba: (wax) kar-NAW-ba, kar-n: 
kar-NOW-ba, kar-NOO-ba 

Carnegic: CAHRN-a-gee, eres 
NEGG-ee 

oarrousel: ReesTy veel 


-fiahaj 


cun-TONE- 


_ chartreuse: shar-TROOS, 


1 32) esa aig a oe aa aa ail Al cia ss Ne aos 
We ction 165 
ee 
cashew: CASH-oo, ca-SHOO . columnist: KAHL-um-ist, -um-nist 


catastrophe: ca-TASS-tra-fee 


catastrophic: cat-a-STRAHF-ik 


_catch(er): KATCH(-r), KETCH(-r) 


catchup: KETCH-up, KATCH-up, KATS-up 

cater-cornered: CATT-r-CORN-rd, CATT-a-, 
CATT-ee-. 

catsup: KETCH-up, KATCH-up, KATS-up 

Caucasian: caw-CAYZH-n, -CAZH-n 

cay: (West Indian island) kee 

Cayenne pepper: KYE-enn, KAY-enn 

cayuse: KYE-yooss, kye-YOOSS 

Cecil: SEECE-1; less often in U. S., usually 
in England, SESS-1 

cello: CHELL-oh 


' Ceit: selt, kelt 


cement: sim-ENT 

eentenary: SENT-n-ehr-ee, sen-TEN-r-ee 
_eentimeter:: SENT-a-meet-r, SAHNT-a- 
eerebral: sa-REEB-rul, SEHR-a-brul 
cerements: SEER-munts, SEHR-a-munts 
Ahaise longue: SHAZE LONG, + SHAZE LOUNJ 
thamois: SHAMM-ee 

Chantilly: (lace) shan-TILL-ee 

chaparral: SHAP-r-AL 

chargé d’affaires: SHAHR-zhay-Ga-FAIR 
charivari: (noisemaking) shiv-r-EE, SHIV-r-ee 
-TROOZ 


thassis: SHASS-ee, CHASS-ee 
chastisement: chas-TIZE-munt, CHAS-tiz- 
munt 


ehasuble: CHASS-ab-1, CHAZZ- 

chauffeur: SHOAF-r, shoaf-URR 
chenille: sha-NEEL 

Chiang Kai-shek: jee-AHNG KYE- SHEKK 
Chicago: sha-KAHG-o, sha-KAWG-o 
chicanery: shi-KANE-r-ee 


- chiffon: shif-ONN, SHIFF-onn 


chignon: SHEEN-yonn 


chimerical: kye-MEHR-uk-l, kye-MEAR-, ka- 


_ chimpanzee: chim-pan-ZEE, shim-; chim-PAN- 


_ chiropodist: kuh-ROPP-ud-ist, 


Ss Chou En-Lai: 


zee, shim- 

= shuh- 
chivalric: shiv-AL-rik, SHIVV-ul-rik 
choleric: kKuh-LEHR-ik, KOLL-er-ik 
Chopin: SHOW-pan 

DZUH ENN-LYE 

chou paste: shoo 


 eieatrix: SiCK-a-tricks, si-KAY-tricks 


 eicerone: 


a 


_ clapboard: CLABB-oard, 


cheech-r-OAN-ee, siss-r- 
cigarette: SIG-r-ETT, -ett 

tlandestine: clan-DEST-n, CLAN-dus-tyne 
elangor: CLANG-r, CLANG-ger 

-urd 


_ Cleopatra: Klee-a-PAT-ra, -PAY-tra, -PAH-tra 
clientele: KLY-un-TELL 
clique: cleek, click 


_ eloche: 


cloash 
CLOACH-r 
coh-a-JOOT-r 


~" 


cloture: 
coadjutor: 


iy 


_ coax: (persuade) cokes; (coaxial Aria) coh- 


AKS, COH-aks 


cocaine: koh-KANE 


-cocci, -coceus: COCK-sye but COCK-us 
cochineal: COTCH-n-eel, COACH- 
codify: CODD-a-fye, CODE- 
gnizance: COG-niz-uns 
ure: kwah-FURE, KWAHF-ure 
der: CULL-un-der, COLL- 

: cul-UMM-bee-a ~ 
kahl-a-RADD-o, -RODD-o 


combat: (noun) COMM-batt; 
BATT, COMM-batt 

combatant: cum-BATT-nt, COMM-ba-tunt 

comely: CUMM-lee 

comfortable: CUMF-tub-1, CUMM-fert-ub-1 

Cominform: COMM-in-form 

communal: cum-YOON-1, COMM-yun-1 

communiqué: cum-YOON-a-KAY : 

comparable: COMM-prub-l, COMM-per-ub-l, 
+ cum-PARE-ub-l 

composite: cum-POZZ-ut, British COMP-a-zit 

comptroller: cun-TROLE-r, comp-TROLE-r : 

comrade: COMM-radd, -rud 

concerto: cun-CHEHRT-oh 

conch: conk, contch 

concord: CONN-cord; CONK-rd prevails for 
some places so named 

toncubinage: cun-CUBE-n-idj 

condolence: cun-DOE-luns, CONN-da-luns 

conduit: CONN-doo-it, CONN-dit 

confiscate: CONN-fis-Keight, cun-FIS-Keight 

confrere: CONN-frehr ; 

eongeries: cun-JEER-eez, CONN-jer-eez 

conjure up or with: CUNN-jer, CONN-jer 

connoisseur: CONN-a-SURR 

consignee: conn-sa-NEE, cun-sine-EE ‘ 

consignor: conn-sa-NOR, cun-sine-OR As > 

constable: CONN-stub-1, CUNN- ; 

consummate: (verb) CONN-sum-eight; 
cun-SUMM-ut 

contemplative: cun-TEMP-la-tiv, CONN-tum- 


(verb) cum- 


(adj.) 


plate-iv “ 
contractor: (builder) CONN-track-r, cun- 

TRACKT-r 
contrary: (opposite) CONN-trehr-ee; (stub- 


born) also cun-TREHR-ee a 


controversial: con-tra-VURR-shul, -VURR- 
see-ul ; 

contumacy: cun-TOOM-a-see, CONN-ta-ma- 7 
see 


contumely: cun-TOOM-l-ee, CONN-ta-mee-lee 
conversant: CONN-ver-sunt, cun-VERSE-unt 
Copenhagen: cope-n-HAY-gun, -HAH-gun 
copra: COAP-ra 

coral: CAWR-ul, CAHR-ul 

corduroy: CORD-a-roy 


corollary: COR-ul-ehr-ee (cur-OP ia is 
British) 
corral: cur-AL : 
corrugate: COR-a-gate, COR-ya-gate, CAHR- 
corsage: cawr-SAHZH, CAWR-sahzh , 
Coty, René: cut-TEE ee 
coup: coo _ 7 
coupé: coo-PAY, informally coop oa 


with group) : 
coupon: CUE-ponn, COO-ponn 
Courant: (Hartford newspaper) Hartford peo- 
ple usually say CURR-unt or COOR-unt; 
the paper’s editorial writers prefer cor 
RAHNT r 
CURR-ee-er, COOR- 1 ae 
couturier: coo-TOOR-ee-eigh, -ee-er “- 
covert: CUVV-rt; the cloth is also called 
COAV-rt or COVV-rt 
coxswain: COCKS-n 


coyote: KYE-oat, kye-OAT-ee 
créche: cresh, craysh 
eredenza: cree-DENZ-a 


ereme de cacao: CREAM da COKE-oh, | 
something approaching the French ine 


courier: 


creme de menthe: CREAM da MINT, or some- 
thing approaching the French 
-eretonne: cree-TONN, CREE-tonn 

suckoo: COOK-o00, COO-coo 

cuisine: cwee-ZEEN 

ulinary: CULL-a-nehr-ee, CUH-la- 

m laude: cum LAWD-ee, coom LOUD-ee 
upboard: CUBB-rd 

cupola: CUPE-a-la, -a-loe 

iragao; CURE-a-soe 

urator: cure-EIGHT-r 

_Curle: cure-EE . 

-eushaw: COO-shaw, coo-SHAW 


: SICK-lik-l, SIKE-lik-1 
: SYNE-a- eee Ure (don’t confuse mies 


ahlia: DAL-ya, DAHL-ya 

[ : DIKE-r-ee, ~HE 

: DAY-us, dace 

: (Salvador) The Spanish is dah-LEE 

ta: DATH-a, DATT-a, DAHT-a 

lebacle: da~-BAHK-l, da-BACK-l 

: lebauch: dee-BAWTCH, -BOTCH 
debouch: dee-BOOSH 

ebris: da-BREE, DAY-bree 

ms ey' ae da-BEW-see 


: DECK-r-us, dee-CORE-us 
ry: : dee- COY, DEE-coy 
dee-fal-CASHE-n, dee-fawl-, 
eaulte, Charles: 
fici ‘ip sca ea 


SHARL dug-OAL 


ELL-yuge, + DELL-ooge 

[ a LOOKS, LUCKS, LUKES 

ago ogic: demm-a-GODJ-ik, -GOGG-1k 
[ DEMM-a-godj-ee, -gogg-ee 

dee-MAIN, -MEEN 

dum-ONN-strub-l, DEMM-un- 

e: DEMM-un-strait 

ENG-ghee, DENGH-ee, DENG-gew 

of hae for instance) DENN-yer 


ess-per-AID-o, -AHD-o 
es-PICK-ub-l, DESS-pick-ub-1 
DESS-wa-toode 

DESS-1-tore-ee, DEZZ- 

‘E-tale, dee-TALE 

ee-TURR-unt 


, Eamon: EIGH-mun devv-l-AIR-a 
BO: DEVV-a-TEE 

lye-a-BEET-us, -BEET-eez 
YME-und, DYE-a-mund 


Thlopactiod Please’ ‘Alman a 


diesel: DEEZ-1, DEES-1 

digestion: didj-ESS-chun, dye-JESS- 

digitalis: didj-a-TAL-us 

dilettante: DILL-a-TANT, -TAHNT, -TANT-ee, 
TAHNT-ee : ¥ 

diminution: dimm-a-NOOSH-n (not dimm-ya~— 
NISH-n) 

diocesan: dye-OSS-a-sun, -zun 

diocese: DYE-a-seece, -SUSS 4 

dioceses: DYE-a-seece-uz, ~SUSS-UZ, + ~Seeze 

diphtheria, diphthong: The ph is pronounced 
forp 

direct: dGur-EKT, dye-REKT 

dirigible: DEAR-a-jub-l, dur-IDJ-ub-1 


. 


discretion: dis-CRESH-n 
dishabille: DISS-a-BEEL 
dispersion: dis-PURZH-n, -PURSH-n x 
disputable: dis-PUTEH-ub-l, DISS-pya-tub- “bk a 


dissoluble: diss-OL- yub- -1 t 

distillate: DIST-l-eight, diss-TILL-ut 

distrait: diss-TRAY 

diva: DEEV-a 

divan: (couch) DYE-vann, dye-VANN 

diverge: dye-VURDJ, duv-URDJ 

divers: DIVE-rz 

diverse: dye-VURCE, DYE-vurce, duv-URCE 

divert: dye-VURT, duv-URT 

divest: dye-VEST, duv-EST ; 

divisive: div-EYE-siv, -ziv, -IZZ-iv ; 

divorcee: duv-ore-SEE, -SAY 

docile: DOSS-1, DOSS-yle (DOE-syle is chiefly 
British) 

doldrums: DOLL-drumz 

domicile: DOMM-us-l, -a-syle 

donkey: DONK-ee, DUNK-ee 

Don Quixote: DONN kee-HOAT-ee, QUICKS-ut 

dos-a-dos: DOZE-a-DOE; in square dancing, 
DOCE-ee-DOE ¢ 

dour: rhymes with hour, less often with tour 


' drama: DRAHM-a, DRAMM-a 


dramatis personas: DRAMM-a-tis pur-SOAN-e¢, 
dramatist: DRAMM-a-tist, DRAHM- 
dromedary: DROMM-a-dehr-ee, DRUMM- 
drought: drout, drouth 

drouth: drouth, drout } 
drowned: dround (not DROUND-ud) e 
Dumas: (novelist) DOO-mah, doo-MAH 
Duclos, Jacques: du-CLOE * 
duedenum: doo-a-DEAN-um, doo-ODD-n-um i} 
Dvorak: da-VORR-2hahk, VORR-zhahk $ 
dynasty: DINE-us-tee 


ebullient: ee-BUL-yunt, ee-BOOL-yunt ide 

echelon: ESH-a-lonn ~~ is 

éclair: EIGH-clare, eigh-CLARE 

economics: eke-n-OMM-ics, eck-n- 
equally common) 

ecru: AKE-roo, ECK-roo yy 

eczema: ig-ZEEM-a, EKS-m-a, EGZ-m-a 

Edam: EED-m, EE-dam A) 

edict: EE-dikt 

effort: EFF-rt, EFF-awrt 

egotism: EE-go-tizz-m, EGG-o- 

egret: ee-GRETT, EE-grett, EGG-rut 

Eiffel Tower: IFE-1 

eighth: aytth, + ayth et ny 

Einaudi, Luigi: eigh-NOW-dee ay 

Eire: EIGH-ra, -ree \ 

either: EETHE-r, NEETHE-r are stra 
no part of the U. S.; wid! ey 
are bs 


Eleanor: ELL-a-ner 


(about 


1 oe 


electricity : ee-leck-TRISS-ut-ee 
eleemosynary: e/l-um-OSS-n-ehr-ee 
elegiac: ell-a-JYE-ack, il-EEDJ-ee-ack 
elephantine: ell-a-FAN-tyne, -FAN-teen, 
-FANT-n 
eleven: ul-EVV-n, ul-EBB-m; in rapid speech 
the first syllable may be lost 
elite: eigh-LEET 
élixir: il-ICKS-r 
elongate: ee-LAHNG-gate, 
Elysian: il-IZH-n 
_emendation: ee-men-DAYSH-n, em-un- 
émigré: EMM-a-GRAY 
“employee: emm-ploi-EE, im-PLOI-ee 
encore: AHN-core, AHNG- 
encyclical: en-SICK-lik-l, 
endive: ENN-dyve 
ennui: AHN-WEE 
en route: ahn ROOT, enn, inn 
ensemble: AHN-SAHM-pbul 
/ensign: (officer) ENN-sn, (flag) also HNN-syne 
sntente: AHN-TAHNT 
entrails: ENN-trulz 
entree: AHN-tray, ahn-TRAY 
entrepreneur: AHN-tra-pra-NURR, 
snvelope: ENN-vul-ope, AHN- 
envoy: ENN-voy, AHN-voy 
epaulet: EPP-1-ETT 
 6phedrine: if-EDD-rin, EFF-a-dreen 
e@picurean: epp-a-cure-EH-un 
epitome: ee-PITT-m-ee 
epizootic: epp-a-zoh-OTT-ik 
epoch: EPP-uk, EPP-ock, EE-pock 
equator: ee-KWATE-r, EE-kwate-r 
equine: EE-kwyne 
_-®quipage: ECK-wa-pidj 
equitable: ECK-wut-ub-1 
era: EAR-a, EH-ra 
err: urr, ehr 
_ errant: EHR-unt 
error: EHR-er 
ersatz: EHR-zahts, ehr-ZAHTS 
erudite: EHR-ya-dyte, EHR-a-dyte 
erysipelas: ehr-a-SIPP-1-us, ear- 
espalier: ess-PAL-yer -- 
espionage: ESS-pee-a-NAHZH, -NAHDJ, 
esplanade: ESS-pla-nahd, -naid 
_ espouse: see SPOUSE 
esquire: ESS-kwyre, es-KWYRE 
ete.: un(d) SO foarth, et SETT-r-a, et 


-LAWNG-gate 


-SIKE-lik-1 


=pa=-NURR 


va 


-nidj 


__ SETT-ra 

_ Eustachian: yoo-STAYSH-n, -STAKE-ee-un 

K evangelical: ee-vann-JELL-ik-l1, evv-n-JELL- 
_ evening: 


(time of day) EEV-ning; 
- even) EEV-n-ing, EEV-ning 
Widently: EVV-a-dent-lee, ~-dunt-lee, -DENT- 
~ lee 

evolution: evv- (eev- is chiefly British) 

| ewe: yew; by sheep raisers also yoh 

8x _cathedra: eks ca-THEDE-ra, eks CATH-a- 


(making 


xecutive: ig-ZEKK-ya-tiv, - -ZEKK-a-tiv 
Xemplary: ig-ZEMP-ler-ee, EGZ-m-plehr-ee 
EKS-a-jun-see (ig-ZIDJ-n-see is 


Ho: egz-OTT-ik, eks- 
iks PEHR-a-ment, + iks-PEAR- 
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expert: EKS-purrt or, more often for adj. ¢ 
than noun, eks-PURRT - 


explicable: EKS-plik-ub-l, eks-PLIK-ub-1 

exploit: EKS-ploit or, more often for verb 
than noun, eks-PLOIT 

exposé: EKS-po-ZAY \ 

exquisite: EKS-kwa-zit, eks-KWIZZ-ut 4 

extol: eks-TOAL, -TOL ; 

extraordinary: eks-TRORD-n-enr-ee 


exude: eg-ZOOD, eks-OOD iP 


facade: fus-AHD 


facet: FASS-ut Be 
facile: FASS-1 4 
Fahrenheit: FAIR-un-lyte, FAHR- 

faille: file 


Falange: (Spanish) ful-AHNG-hay ; 
falcon: FAWL-cun, FAL-cun, FAW-cun t 
fantasia: fann-TAY-zha, fant-a-ZEE-a . 
farina: fer-EEN-a - 
fascist: FASH-ist 4 
Fatima: (cigarette) fa-TEEM-a; (Mohammed’s 
daughter, Bluebeard’s wife) fa-TEEM-a, “a 
FAT-m-a; (place in Portugal) FAT-m-a ,- 
faux pas: FOE PAH 7 
February: FEBB-a-wehr-ee, FEBB-yu- ners -ee, vy 
FEBB-roo-ehr-ee ' 
fecund: FECK-und, FEEK-und 4 
ferrule: FEHR-ul, -ool 
fete: feight 4 
fetish: FEET-ish (the British apparently often we ; 
say FETT-ish) ‘ 
flancé(e): FEE-ahn-SAY, fee-AHN-say 
fidelity: fye-DELL-ut-ee, fud-ELL- (but the © 
fye- pronunciation is rare in high-fidelity) — 
figure: FIGG-yer (FIGG-er, though the only if 
common British pronunciation, is widely 
regarded as substandard in the U. S.) 
filet: fil-EIGH, FILL-eigh, FILL-ee 
filet mignon: FILL-eigh, or FILL-ee, meen- 
YOH (with -YOH pronounced through the | 
nose) ae 
filet of sole: FILL-ee uv SOLE ube 
finale: fin-AHL-ee, -AL-ee : 
finance: FYE-nants, fun-ANTS, fye-NANTS ~ 
financial: fye-NANTCH-1, fun-ANTCHL-1 ; 
financier: FINN-un-SEER, fye-nann-SEER 
finesse: fin-ESS at . 
finis: FYE-nis, FINN-is 
fiord: fyord, fee-ORD 
fission: FISH-n, seat ie 
flaccid: FLAK-sid, + FLAS-id = 
flagrant: FLAY- -grunt ; i 
fluoroscope: FLOOR-a-skope (FLOOR- rhymes 
with TOUR), FLOO-er-a-skope 
forbade: -BADD, -BAYED 
forehead: FAWR-ud, FAHR-ud, FOAR-hedd — % 
formidable: FORM-ud-ub-l, fer-MIDD-ub-! — 
fortnight: FORT-7ite, -nut 
fortune: FORCH-n ' 2 oe 
foyer: FOI-er, FOI-yay, FWAH-yay yA 
fracas: FRAY-kus, FRACK-us rig 
fragile: FRADJ-1 a 
frequent: (verb) free-KWENT, + FREE-kwunt 
frontier: FRUN-TEER, FRON- eet 
frontispiece: FRUNT-us-peece, FRONT- ay 
fungi: FUN-jye, + FUNG-guy 
futile: FUTE-1 


gala: GALE-a, GAL-a 
Galapagos: gul-AHP-a-guss 


gallant: (brave) GAL-unt; (lady’s man) more 
often gul-ANT or gul-AHNT 
angrene: GANG-GREEN, GAN-GREEN 
jape: gayp, gsapp 
garage: ger-AHDJ, -AHZH 
‘Garand: (rifle) GAIR-und, gur-AND 
garrulous: GAIR-ya-lus, GAIR-a- 
gaseous: GASS-ee-us, GASH-us (the British 
sually say GAZE-ee-us) 
alogy: jenn-ee-AL-a-jee, + -OLL-a-jee 
enuine: JENN-ya-wun, + -wyne 
GHEHR-ee-MAND-r, JEHR-ee- 
JIBB-r(-ish), GHIBB-r(-ish) 
ila sinatar: HEEL-a 
mick: GHIMM-ick 
lacier: GLAYSH-r (the British usually say 
GLASS-ee-ur) 
¢ ladiolus: glad-ee-OAL-us, gla-DYE-a-lus 
at! 


golf: gabif, gahf, gawf, gawlf 
yondola: GONND-l-a, — gonn-DOAL-a 


peepebetry 3 GOOCE-behr-ee, GOOZE- (the 


Vv ment: GUVV-ur(n)-munt, GUBB-m-unt 
_GUVV-n-ur (the first 7 is seldom 


i GRAIN-r-ee, GRANN- 
GRATE-is, GRATT-is 
(verb) greece, greeze 
GREECH-ee, GREEZE-ee 
GREEV-us (not GREE-vee-us) 
GRIMM-us, grim-ACE 
: groe-MEE-koe 

GROE-9grane 
antee : GAIR-un-TEE (GAHR- is regional) 

atorial: gube-r-na-TORE-ee-ul, goob-r- 
Buca AUN -f, -ANN-a 


jinn-a-COLL-a-jee, ghine-a-, 


oe : HIGH-lee sul-ASS-ee 
but HAL-a-but, HOLL- 


ld, Dag: HAMM-r-shulld 
rehief: HANK-r-chif, -chief 
HANG-r, HANG-ahr 


e-TURR, haw- 
he. WYE- ee, ha-WAH-ee, ha-WAW- 


hee-JEMM-a-nee, HEDJ-m-un-ee 

fake) +hightth 
HANE-us (not HEEN-ee-us_ or 
us) 

_fArkansas, Montana) HELL-a-na; 

- Helena Island is saint-1-EEN-a 


hermaphrodite’ her-MAFF-ro-dyte Got MOR: a 


a-dyte) 
hero: HEE-roe, HEAR-oe , * 
heroine: HEHR-a-win ~ = 
heroism: HEHR-o-iz2-m t 


hiccough: HICK-up 

hilarious: hil-AIR-ee-us, high-LAIR- 

Himalaya: him-a-LEIGH-a, him-AHL-ya, him- 
AHL-a-ya ) 

Hirohito: hee-roe-HEE-toe 

Hiroshima: hear-o-SHEEM-a, hear-OSH-a a-ma, 

Ho Chi Minh: HOE CHEE MEAN 

Holstein: (cattle) HOAL-steen, -styne 

homicide: HOMM-a-syde, HOME- 

Homo sapiens: HOE-moe SAY-pee-unz, -enz, 
SAPP-ee- ; 

Honolulu: honn-1-OO-loo, hone-1- 

hors de combat: ORR (or HORR) duh COMM- 
batt 

hors d’oeuvres: ORR DURV(Z), ORR DUV(Z) 

hosiery: HOE-zher-ee 

hospitable: hoss-PITT-ub-l, HOSS-pitt- 

hostage: HOSS-tidj 

hostile: HOSST-1 

Houston: (Texas city) HUCE-tun; 
street, Ga. county) HOUCE-tun 

hover: HUVV-r, HOVV-r 

human: HUME-un; esp. by urban speakers, 
also YUME-un 3 

humble: HUMM-bul, UMM-bul 

humor: HUME-r; esp. by urban speakers, also 
YUME-r 

hurricane: HURR-a-caine, HURR-ik-n 

hybrid: HIBE-rid 

hydrangea: hye-DRAIN-ja, -DRANN-ja 

hygiene: HYE-jean 

hygienic: hye-JHAN-ik, hye-jee-ENN-ik 

hyperbole: hye-PURB-1-ee 

hysteria: hiss-THEER-ee-a, -TEHR- 


(N.Y... Gg 


identical, -tity: eye-DENN-, id-ENN- 

ideology: eye-dee-OLL-a-jee, idd-ee- 

ignominy: IGG-num-inn-ee 

ignoramus: igg-ner-AIM-us, -AMM-us 

Iini: 11-EYE-nye 

Winois: i2l-a-NOY 

illustrate: ILL-us-trate, much less often iL 
USS-trate ‘ 

impasse: IMM-pass, imm-PASS 

impetigo: imm-pa-TYE-goe, -TEE-goe 

impious: IMM-PYE-us, IMP-ee-us 

implacable: im-PLAKE-ub-l, -PLACK-ub-l 

improvisation: imm-provv-a-ZAYSH-n, imm 
pra-va- va 

inaugurate: in-AWG-yur-ate, + -AWG-r-ate 

inchoate: in-KOE-it, INN-koe-eight 

incognito: in-COG-na-toe, ~ in-cog-NEE-toe . 

incomparable: see COMPARABLE ; 

inculcate: in-CUL-cate, INN-cul-cate ) 

indefatigable: INN-dee-FATT-ig-ub-l ‘ 

indisputable: see DISPUTABLE 

indissoluble: see DISSOLUBLE 

inexorable: in-EKS-r-ub-l, -EGZ-r- 

inexplicable: see EXPLICABLE 

infantile: IN-fun-tyle, -till, -teel 

ingenious: in-JEAN-yuss 

ingenue: ANN-ja-noo 

ingenuous: in-JENN-ya-wuss 

inherent: in-HEAR-unt, in-HEHR 

inimical: in-IMM-ik-1 abt Site 

initiative: in-ISH-a-tiv, ins 


“in-KWIRE-ee, IN-kwire-ee, IN- 


egral: IN-tee-grul, in-TEG-rul, in-TEE-grul 
intelligentsia: in-tell-a-JENTS-ee-a, -GHENTS- 
 ee-a 
internecine: - int-r-NEECE-yne, 
-NESS-yne, -NESS-n 
interstices: in-TURR-sta-suz (not -seez) 
inundate: IN-un-date, in-UN-date 
invalid: (ailing) IN-vu-lid, (not valid) in- 
 VAL-id 
inveigle: in- VEEG-1, -VAGUE-1 
“iodine: EYE-ud-yne, -ud-n, -ud-een 
‘lowa: EYE-a-wuh, -a-way (not eye-OH-a) 
Iran: ir-AHN, ir-ANN, eye-RANN 
Iranian: ir-ANE-ee-un, eye-RANE-ee-un, ir- 
_ AHN-ee-un 
irene: eye-REEN (the British say eye-REEN- 
ee) 
irrefutable: see REFUTABLE 
rrevocable: see REVOCABLE 


-~NEECE-n, 


“Islam: I2ZZ-lahm, IZZ-lamm, is-LAHM, is- 
LAMM 

Isclate: ICEH-l-ate, ISS-1-ate 

Israeli: iz-RALE-ee 


“Italian: it-TAL-yun (eye-TAL- is humorous 
or nonstandard) 
-itis: (as in appendicitis) 
ally -EET-is 


-ITE-is, occasion- 


jaguar: JAG-wahr 

Jekyll: JEEK-1, JECK-1 

jocund: JOCK-und, JOKE-und 

joust: rhymes with soused, less often with 
. bust 

_jowl: rhymes with howl, less often with hole 
- jugular: JUGG-yul-r, JOOG- 

juvenile: JOOV-n-yle, -n-1 


ketchup: KETCH-up, KATCH-up, KATS-up 


' khaki: CACK-ee, COCK-ee 

_ Khrushchev, Nikita: nyee-KEE-ta hroosh- 
- CHAWF 

kiln: kill, kiln 

_ kimono: kum-OAN-a 

_kindergarten: KINN-dur-gahrt-n, -gahrd-n 


" Kleffens, Eelco van: AIL-koh vahn KLEFF-nce 
_ kowtow: Ist syllable rhymes with cow (less 
often with go), 2d with cow 


_Tambaste: lam-BAYST, -BASST 

‘lamentable: LAMM-un-tub-l, lum-ENT-ub-l 
Janguor: LANG-r, LANG-gur 

Laniel, Joseph: lann-YELL 

_ Laos: louce (rhymes with house noun), LAY- 


‘ 


: LATR-inks (not LAHR-niks) 
“LASS-oh (lass-OO is probably non- 
standard) 

va: LAHV-a, LAVV-a 

{ : LEG-yoom, lee-GYOOM 

Havre: luh HAHV, HAHV-ra, — HARV 

re: LEEZH-r, LEZH-r 

gth: leng(k)th, + lenth 

in: LENN-in 

er: LEEV-r, LEVV-r 

jeans) LEE-vyze 
LEE-a-zonn, -ZONN (or 
IN), lee-AZE-on, lee-AZE-n 
LIBB-r-teen (-tyne is chiefly Brit- 


-SOnn, 


libido: lib-EYE-doh, -EE-doh i 
library: LIBE-rehr-ee, LIBE-r-ee, LIBH-ree 
lichen: LIKE-n 
licorice: LICK-rish, LICK- r-ish, -riss, -r-iss 
lilac: LILE-uk, -ack 
lingerie: LAHN-zhur-EE, 
-jur- 
liqueur: 
literati: 


-AY, LANN -zher-EE, 


lic-KURR 
litt-r-AHT-ee, -EIGH-tye 


literature: LITT-r-uh-choor, -chur, -tyoor, 
LITT-ruh-, LITT-r-cher 

loath: (adj.) rhymes with both 

loathe: (verb) rhymes with clothe 

loathsome: first part rhymes with both or 
clothe Pe 

loge: loazh BL 


longevity: lahn-JEVV-a-tee 
long-lived: LONG-LYVED, -LIVVD = 
Los Angeles: loss ANDJ-l-us, ANG-gul-us (the © 
first has been “officially” adopted in Los" 
Angeles) 3S 
Louisiana: LOO-uz-ee-ANN-a, luh- WEEZ-ee-, ; 
in the state also LOO-zee-ANN-a 
Louisville: (Ky.) LOO-ee-vill, -eev-1 
Louvre: loov, LOO-vruh 
lower: (look dark) rhymes with tower 
luxury: LUKSH-r-ee, LUGZH-r-ee : 


macabre: ma-CAHB-r, -CAHB-ruh 
Mach: mahk 
machete: ma-SHETT-ee, ma-SHETT 
machination: mack-n-AYSH-n ; 
macron: MAY-kronn, -krun (MACK- is chiefi 
British) j 
madame: usually MADD-um (like madam) — 
when preceding @ name; elsewhere also 
mudd-AMM, madd-AMM, -AHM 
mademoiselle: MADD-um-uz-ELL, 
=. ee mamm-ZELL 


RAHS 
maelstrom: MALE-strum 
maestro: MICE-troh, mah-ESS-troh 
Magdalene: (Mary) MAGG-dul-een, magg-di 
EE-nee 


Magi: MAY-jye eee 

Magsaysay, Ramon: rah-MUNN maiig-s 

Magyar: MAGG-yahr, MAHD-yahr ‘ 
MAINT-nun' 


maintenance: MAINT-n-unts, 
(not main-TAIN-unts) 
Malan, Daniel: mul-AHN : =e 
Malenkov: Russian seems to be mahl-yu 
KOFF i 
malinger: mul-ING-gur ; 
mafiana: mun-YAHN-a, -YANN-a 
maniacal: mun-EYE-uk-l ¥ : 
Mao Tse-tung: MOW DZUH DOONG 
rhymes with HOW) 
maraschino: mare-us-KEE-noh, + 
SHEE-noh 
Mardi gras: MAHR-dee GRAH 
margarine: MAHRDJ-r-in, -een 
Marguerite: MAHRG-r-EET, -yur-EET 
marijuana: mare-a-WAHN-a, -HWAHN-a — 
marital: (‘‘of marriage”) MARE-ut-1l ( C 
confuse with martial, ‘‘of war,” MAHRi } 
Marseilles: MAHR-SAY, -SAILZ ; 
marshmallow: MAHRSH-mai-o, -mel-o 
massacre: MASS-a-ker (not -kree) 
mausoleum: mawce-1-EE-um. 
mauve: mohy 


mud-ISS-n-l i 

' medieval: mee-dee-EEV-1, medd-ee- 
mediocre: mee-dee-OAK-r . 

melee: may-LAY, MAY-lay, mul-AY 

membranous: MEMM-brun-us 

_ Menderes, Adnan: ahd-NAHN mend-r-ESS 

_ Mendés-France, Pierre: PYAIR mann-dess- 
 FRAHNCE 

_ menstruate: MENN-stru-ate, 

mercantile: MURK-n-teel, -tyle, 
_ mesdames: may-DAHM, -DAMM 
_ Mesquite: mus-KEET 

' messrs.: MESS-urz 

metamorphosis: mett-um-ORF'-us-us, 
_ FOCE-us 

; _=meter: when a vowel precedes (as in barom- 

eter, hezameter), mut-r, except in metric- 

system terms, in which it is meet-r (as 
in KILL-um-eet-r kilometer); when no 

_ vowel precedes, meet-r, as in VOLT-meet-r 
voltmeter 

igraine: MY-grane 

nute steak: MINN-it 

: mir-AHZH 

iscellany: MISS-l-ane-ee (miss-ELL-un-ee is 

8 British) 

y _ mischievous: MISS-chuv-us (not miss-CHEVE- 

# us or miss-CHEVE-ee-us) 

ed: MISS-LEDD (not MIZZ-1d) 

: (adjective) MOBE-1, MOE -beel; (orna= 

ent) MOE-beel, MOBE-1; MOE-byle is 

infr requent for either in U.S. 

} : (Alabama) moe-BEEL 

(adjective: ‘‘watered’; verb: ‘‘to 

water”; noun: “watered appearance or 

_ fabric’) mwah-RAY or morr-AY. For the 
fabric some consider moire, pronounced 

+ wahr or morr, the preferable or the only 

j oper term. Since most English type fonts 

ve no é, one often cannot be sure how 

many syllables are intended by moire. 

seule; MOLL-i-kKewl (MOHL- is chiefly 
ish) 

: mo-LEST-r 

: MOLL-uh-tof 

US : mo-MENT-us (not mo-MENCH- 


~s 
_ medicinal: 


+ MENN-strate 
=till 


-OIrT= 


mus-YUH 
1H ee eects 


mull-ATT-oh or -a, mew-LATT-oh 
_mew-NISS-up-l 

rf n, Luis: moon-YAWS mah-REEN 
y-ZEE-um 

s-TASH, MUSS-tash 


Information Please Alm 


naked: NAY-kud, + NEKK-ud 

napalm: NAY-pahm 

nape: napp, nayp 9 

naphtha: NAP-tha, NAF- 5. 

nascent: NASS-nt, NACE-nt 

nauseated: NAWSH-ee-ayt-id, 
NAWZ-ee-, NAUCE-ee- 

Nazi: NAHTS-ee, NATTS-ee, NAHZ-ee, NAZZ=- 
ee 

hee: nay 

Nehru, Jawaharlal: 
roo 

neither: see EITHER 

Nenni, Pietro: NANE-nee 

nephew: NEFF-yew (NEVV-yew is 
British) 

Neufchatel: NOO-sha-TELL 

Nevada: nuy-ADD-a, -AHD-a 

Newfoundland: NOOF-n-lund, -land, -LAND 

New Orleans: ORL-ee-unz, ORL-nz (or- 
LEANZ seldom used there) 

niche: nitch 

nightingale: NITE-n-gail 

nomad: NOAM-add, NOMM-ud 

nomenclature: NOAM-un-clay-cher, 
MENN-cla-choor 

nonagenarian: nonn-a-jun-EHR-ee-un, noan- 

nonchalant: NONN-shul-unt, -AHNT 

Norfolk: NORF-uk, -awk 

Notre Dame U.: NOAT-er DAME (7uymnes with 
tame) 

nougat: NOO-gut 

nuisance: NOOCE-nts, NOO-us-nts 


NAWZH-ee-, 


juh-WAH-hur-lahl NEIGH- 


chiefly 


: 


noe- 


oasis: oh-ACE-us, OH-us-us 

obdurate: OBD-r-ut, obb-DOOR-ut 7 

obeisance: oh-BACE-nts, oh-BEECE-nts : 

obesity: oh-BESS-ut-ee, -BEECE- 

obligatory: ub-LIGG-a-toar-ee, OBB-lig-a- 

oblique: ub-LEEK, -LIKE (the 2d is the usual 
military pron.) 

oboe: OAB-oh 

obscenity: ob-SENN-ut-ee, -SEEN-_ 

obscurantist: ob-SCURE-un-tist, obb-scure- 
ANT-ist } 

octave: OCK-tiv, -tayve 

octopus: OCK-tup-us 

often: OFF-n, OFF -tun 

oleomargarine: See MARGARINE ’ 

omega: oh-MEGG-a, oh-MEEG-a, oh-MAYG-a 

omelet: OMM-lut, OMM-1-ut 

orang-outang: oh-RANG-a-tang 

orchestra: ORK-us-truh 

ordeal: OR-DEAL, OR-deal 

Oregon: ORR-ig-n, -a-gonn 

orgy: ORDJ-ee 

ornery: ORN-r-ee, ORN-ree, ONN-r-ee, ONN-— 


ree * 
overalls: not -haulz : 
overt: oh-VURT, OH-vurt : . 
Pagliacci: pahl-YATCH-ee, pal- ’ 


palaver: pul-AVV-r, -AHV-r 
panorama: pann-r-AMM-a, -AHM-a 
pantheon: PANN-thee-onn, -un, pann-THEE- 
un ng 
Papagos, Alexander: pah-PAH-gawss 
papier-maché; PAPE-r-muh-SHAY y 
paprika: puh-PREEK-a, PAPP-ree-ka 
Paraguay: PAIR-a-gwye, -gweigh “4 
paresis; pur-ECE-is, PARE-us-is- 
pariah: pur-EYE-a 
parliament; PARBL Aun GBE; - 


armesan: PAHRM-uz-ann, -uz-n 
‘partner: PARD-ner is substandard 
passé: PASS-AY 
asteurize: PAST-r-ize, PASS-chur- 
patent: (right) PATT-nt; (clear) PATE-nt; 
(in “patent leather”) PATT-nt in U. S., 
usually PATE-nt in England 
patina: (film) PATT-n-a, — puh-TEEN-a 
patio: PAHT-ee-oh, PATT- 
patriet: PAY-tree-ut (PATT-ree-ut is British) 
patronage, -ize: PAY-trun-, PATT-run- 
Pecan: pee-CANN, -CAHN, PEE-cann, -cahn 
pekoe: PEHEE-koe (PECK-oe is chiefly British 
- but possibly not the usual British pron.) 
-pellagra: pul-AIG-ra, -AGG-ra 
‘penalize: PEEN-1l-ize, PENN- 
pendulum: PENJ-l-um, PEND-l-um 
penicillin: penn-a-SILL-un 
peninsula: pin-INS-l-a, -IN-shul-a 
penuit: PEE-nult 
peon: PEE-un 
Beony: PEEF-un-ee (PINE-ee is dialectal) 
Percale: pur-KALE, PURR-kale, pur-KAL (the 
last prevails in the South) 
percolator: PURK-l-ate-r (not PURK-yul-) 
‘per diem: pur DEE-um, DYE-um 
- peremptory: pur-HMPT-r-ee, -EMPT-ree 
Perfect: (verb) pur-FEKT, ~— PURR-fikt 
pergola: PURG-l-a, + pur-GOAL-a 
permit: (verb) pur-MIT; (noun) PURR-mit, 
pur-MIT 
Peron, Juan: per-RAWN 
per se: PURR SAY, SEE 
persist: pur-SIST, -ZIST 
Persona non grata: pur-SOAN-a nonn GRATE- 
a, GRAHT-a, GRATT-a 
perspiration: puwrce-pur-AYSH-n (not press- 
pur-) 
petite: puh-TEET 
petit jury: PETT-ee joor-ee 
pharynx: FAIR-inks (not FAHR-niks) 
Phi Beta Kappa: FYE bate-a KAPP-a, beet-a 
_philately: fil-ATT-l-ee 
Philistine: fil-IST-un, FILL-us-teen 
phlegm: flemm 
phiegmatic: fleg-MATT-ik 


_photogravure: FOAT-o-gruy-YOOR, -GRAVE- 
tir 

Pianist: pee-ANN-ist, PEE-un-ist 

pianoforte: pee-ANN-o-FORT-ee, -o-/fort 


‘pleot: PEE-koe 
‘piéce de résistance: 

 TAHNCE 

Pinay, Antoine: pee-NAY 

pince-nez: PANCE-NAY, PINCE- 

pincers: PINCH-rz, PINCE-rz 

‘fiquant: PEEK-unt, PICK-wunt, PEEK-wunt 

Bestachio: pis-TASH-ee-oh, -TASH-on, pis- 
TAHSH- 

pituitary: pi-TOO-a-tehr-ee 

jizza: PEET-sa 

Placard: (noun) PLACK-ahrd, 

plac-KAHRD, PLACK-ahrd 

placate: PLAKE-ate, PLACK-ate 


pee-ESS duh ray-zeece- 


-urd; (verb) 


‘OLE-ka probably more common for 
ie ROKR in. polka dot 


RETIN ap ae tora we Ie 
pes eas di ot ae 


Portentous: porr-TENT-us (not -TENCH-us) & 


Portuguese: PORCH-a-GHEEZ 

positively: POZZ-a-tiv-lee; in sense ‘“‘emphati- ee 
cally yes,” also POZZ-a-TIV-lee 33 

posthumous: POSS-chum-us P 

potpourri: POE-poo-REE, pott-POOR-ee = 

Prague: prahg, much less frequently praig 


praline: PRAHL-een z. 
precedence: pree-SEED-ns, PRESS-ud-uns " 
precedent: (noun) PRESS-ud-unt i 
prelude: PRELL-yood, PREE-lood, — PRELL- — 3 

ood, PRAY-lood, PRAYL-yood 2 
premature: PREE-ma-TOOR, -CHOOR ‘es 


premier: (prime minister) prum-EHAR, prum- 
YEHR, PREEM-ee-ur ; 
premiere: prum-YEHR, prum-EAR , 
preparatory: pree-PAIR-a-toar-ee, PREPP-r-a- 
presentation : pree-zen-TAYSH-n, Pree 
preez-n- 
president: PREZZ-ud-unt, -ent, PREZZ- dunt 
prestige: pres-TEEZH, -TEEDJ 
pretty: (adjective) PRITT-ee, POORT-ee; ee 
verb) POORT-ee, PRITT-ee, purt-ee tas : 
syllable unstressed) 
pristine: PRISS-teen, -tun, -tyne 
probably: PROBB-ub-~lee, PROBB-lee 
probity: PROBE-a-tee, PROBB- 
process: PROSS-ess (PROEH-sess is chiefly 
British) 
processes: 
and hence not PROSS-a-seez) oa 
produce: (noun) PRODD-ooce, PROAD-0008, 3 
-yooce 
productivity : 
uck- 
program: PROE-gramm, -grum 4 
progress: (noun) PROGG-7ess, PROGG-r 8) 
(PROAG- is chiefiy British) 
promenade: PROMM-un-AID, -AHD 
promulgate: proe-MULL-gate, PROMM-I-gate ‘ 
promulgation: proe-mull-GAYSH-n, promm- 
pronunciation: proe- “Titi See ee eee es 


PROSS-ess-iz (not a Latin plural, 


proe-duck-TIVV-a-tee, prodd- ; 


n’s in the second syllable is neta spelle 
nor pronounced ow) 
propaganda: propp-a-GAN-da, proap-a- 
pro rata: proe RAYT-a, RAHT-a 
protégé or protégée: PROAT-a-ZHAY 
proteins PROAT-ee-in, PROE-tfeen 
protestation: prott-us-TAYSH-n, 


proat-us 


proa-tess-= 

protocol: PROAT~a-cahl, -cawl 

provost: (education official) PROE-vust, is 
PROE-voast, PROVV-ust; (in “prov 


marshal’) PROE-vee 
psychiatry: suh-KYE-a-tree, sye-KYE- 
ptomaine: TOE-mane, toe-MANE 
pueblo: PWEBB-loe, pew-EBB-loe (the : 
ond is the pron. of Pueblo, Colorado) 
puerile: PEW-er-ul, -yle Nis 
Puerto Rico: POART-a REEK-o, eine 


hull we ; 
pumpkin: PUNK-in, PUM-kin re 
purported: pur-POART-id, PURR-poart-id_ : 
putt: Rhymes with nut ee 
pyramidal: pear-AMM-ud-1 


quandary: KWOND-r-ee; welts Ae 
England 


quasi: KWAY-2ye, ~zee, ~sye, -see, Ew. AH 
zee, -see F 


quay: kee 


Queuille, Henri: CUR-yuh (approximate) 


quinine: KWYE-nyne (the British say, kwin- 
_ EEN) 
 quintuplet: kwin-TUPP-lit, kwin-TOOP-lit, 
_ KWIN-ta-plit 
Quixote, Don: DONN kee-HOAT-ee, DONN 
_KWIK-sut 
- quoin: coin, kwoin 
 ‘quoit: kwate, kwoyt 
quote: kwoat, + coat 
_ fahbies: RABH-eez, + RABB-eez 
_ radish: RADD-ish, + REDD-ish 
- rapine: RAPP-un 
_rarebit: RAIR-but 
ration: RASH-n, RAYSH-n 
rationale: RASH-n-AL, -AHL-ee 
_ Reading: (Pa. & Eng.) REDD-ing 
recess: REECEH-ess, ree-SESS (the verb is 


more often ree-SESS than the noun) 

recluse: ree-CLOOCE, RECK-locce 

 recondite: RECK-un-dyte, ree-KONN-dyte 

; recuperate: ree-K YOOP-r-ate, + -KOOP- 

_ refutable: ree-FUTE-ub-l, REF-yut-ub-l 

_ regime: ree-ZHEEM, ray- 

relevant: RELL-uv-unt (not REVV-l-unt) 

__ remonstrate: ree-MONN-strate 

~ renaissance: RENN-a-ZAHNCEH, -SAHNOE, ree- 

ACE-nce (the last is probably rare for 

he Renaissance that began in the 14th 

century) 
ndezvous: 

_ -O00ZE 
eaecnepe:. ree-NIGG, -NEEG 

rable: REPP-r-ub-1 

reussion: reep-r-KUSH-n, repp-r- (KUSH 

rhymes with mush) 

or eh REPP-u(r) -twahr, -tworr 

ise: (music) ruh-PREEZ 

requiem RECK-wee-um, REAK- 

parch: REE-surtch, ree-SURTCH 

sory r: REZZ-u(r) -vorr, -vwahr, -vworr, + 


singular RAHN-duy-OO, plural 


e: REV-uk-ub-l, ree-VOKE-ub-1 
ree-VOALT (ree-VAWLT also occurs 
is not widespread) 

ykjavik: RAKE-yah-veek 

yngman: SING-mun REE 

‘RIBB-ld (but Browning rhymed it 


et: -RICK-a-SHAY 
: frequently so spelled but Aseiste 


: RIGG-r MAWRT-is 

rince (rence, rench, rinch, though 

espread, are usually considered dialectal 
Janeiro: REE-o day (or dee) jun- 

», -EAR-o, zhun- 

nde: REE-o (or REE-a) GRAND (less 
aul RYE-o (or RYE-a) 


tiered. by ‘most persons artificial) 


Information Please Aln 


risqué: riss-KAY 

Riviera: rivv-ee-EHR-a 

robot: ROBE-ut, ROBE-ott, ROBB-ut 

robust: roe-BUST, ROE-bust, ROE-bust ? 

rodeo: ROE-dee-of, much less often roe- 
DAY-oh 

rotogravure: 
yur 

route: though there seem to be more Amer- 
icans who rhyme this with dowbt than 
with hoot, many of the latter believe that 
theirs is the only pron. suitable for an 
educated person 

ruckus: RUCK-us, ROO-kus 


ROAT-o-gruv-YOOR, -GRAVE- 


ZAHR 

sabotage: SABB-a-TAHZH, -TAHDJ 

sacrifice: SACK-ruf-yce, less often -iss 

sacrilegious: + sack-rul-IDJ-us, -EEDJ-us 

sacroiliac: SACK-ro-ILL-ee-ack, SAY-cro- 

sadism: SADE-iz-um, SADD-, SAHD- 

safari: suf-AHR-ee, -AIR-ee 

saga: SAHG-a : 

sail: as the second element in compounds, 
as mainsail, topsail, pronounced -sl by 
seafarers 

Saint Helena: (Island) see HELENA 

St. Laurent, L. S.: sann law-RAHN (the 77 
and N merely to indicate that the preced- 
ing vowel is nasal) 


Saar: 


saith: seth, SAY-ith 

Salazar, A. de O.: sal-uz-AHR 

salmon: SAMM-un 

salon: sul-ONN : 

salve: (ointment) savv, sahv; (salvage) 


rhymes with valve 

Santa Claus: SANT-a klawz, + SANT-ee 

sarsaparilla: sasp-r-ILL-a, sarsp- 

satiety: suh-TYE-a-tee 

satyr: SATT-r, SATE-r 

Saud, ibn: sah-OOD, SOWD (2d rhymes with 
LOUD) 

Saudi Arabia: sah-OOD-ee, SOWD-ee 

savant: suv-AHNT, or with full French pro- 
nunciation 

seallop: SKOL-up, SKAL-up 

Scelba, Mario: SHELL-bah 

scenario: sun-AIR-ee-oh, -AHR- 

scenic: SEEN-ik, SENN-ik 

Scheherazade: shuh-HEHR-uz-AHD, -AHD-uh 

Schiaparelli: skapp-r-ELL-ee, skyahp-r- 

sehism: SIZZ-m 

schist: shist 

schizophrenia: skizz-a-FREEN-ee-a, skits- 

seintillate: SINT-l-eight 

seion: SYH-un 

secretive: see-KREET-iv, SEE-krit-iv (the sug- 
gestion of secrete, ‘“‘exude,” in see-KREET- 
iv is abhorrent to many) 

semi-: SEMM-ee, SEMM-eye \s 

senile: SEEN-yle, less often SENN-yle = 

sesame: SESS-um-ee ; 

short-lived: SHORT-LYVED, -LIVVD a 

simultaneous: sime-l-TANE-ee-us, simm-l- 

sinecure: SYNE-a-cure (don’t confuse witl 
cynosure SYNE-a-shure) 4 

Sioux: soo 

siren: SIRE-un 

sirup: + SURR-up, SEAR-up “ 

ski: skee (the British seem to prefer “‘s 

Slav: slavv, slahv lies 

sleazy: SLEEZ-ee, SLAZE-ee 


he aloath, slawth y 
slough: (castoff skin) sluff; (miry spot) 
rhymes with who or, esp. in New England, 
ad with how; (in “Slough of Despond’’) 
“rhymes with how or who 
‘smorgasbord: SMORE-gus-board 
snafu:-snaff-OO 
sociology: soe-shee-AHL-a-jee, soe-see- 
sojourn: (noun) usu. SOE-jurn; (verb) usu. 
soe-JURN (the British commonly say 
‘SODJ-urn for both) 
‘solace: SAHL-us 
solder: SODD-r 
aa Solon: SOE-lun 
_Sonorous: sun- -OAR-us, less often SONN-r-us 
soot: rhymes with foot or + cut or boot 
soporific: sopp-r-IFF-ik, soap-r- 
sotto voce: SOTT-oe VOE-chee 
sovereign: SOVV-urn, SOVV-run, 
ur-un, SUVV- 
Soviet: SOEH-vee-et, -ut, SOVV-ee-et, -ut 
haak, Paul Henri: SPAHK 
“spayed: spade (not SPADE-ud) 
sphinx: sfinks (not spinks) 
spinet: SPINN-it, spin-ETT 
Spokane: spoe-KANN 
spouse: rhymes with lowse, much less often 
' with brows; but espouse rhymes with 
' brows 
squalor: SKWAHL-r, SKWALE-r 
Stalactite: stul-ACK-tyte, STAL-uk-tyte 
stalagmite: stul-AGG-myte, STAL-ug-myte 
Stalin: STAHL-in, STAL-in, -een 
status: STATE-us, STATT-us; in New Eng- 
land, especially, also STAHT-us 
-stein: (in proper names) styne or steen; 
steen probably prevails in “Holstein” (cat- 
tle) and ‘‘Gravenstein” (apple) ~ 
stevedore: STEEV-a-doar 
stirrup: STURR-up, STEAR-up 
Stomach: STUMM-uk, — -ik 
 strafe: strayf 
stratosphere: STRATT-us-fear 
Strauss, Lewis: strawz 
‘Strength: streng(k)th, — strenth 
strychnine: STRIK-nin, -nyne, -neen 
suave: swahv, much less often swayv 
 guavity: SWAHV-a-tee, SWAVV- 
subpoena: suh-PEEN-a (-PEEN-ee is common 
_ but usually avoided in formal speech) 
succinct: suk-SINKT, - sus-INKT 
Suffolk: SUFF-uk, -awk 
 suggést: sug-JEST, sudj-EST 
suite: sweet; (of furniture) also + sute 
sumac: SHOO-mack, SOO- 
rrealism: sur-REE-ul-izz-m 
surveillance: sur-VALE-nts, -VALE-yunts 
euspect : (adj.) more often sus-PEKT; (noun) 
more often SUSS-pekt 
svelte: sfelt 
wastika: SWOSS-tik-a, + swoss-THEK-a 
athe: usually rhymes with -oth- in bother; 
the rhyme with bathe that dictionaries 
usually give seems to be quite rare 
syringe: sur-INDJ, much less often SHAR- 
_ indj 
rup: see SIRUP 


SOVV- 


» 


’héte: TAHB-1 DOAT, TABB-1 
TAH-hoe 

TAHDJ muh-HAHL, TAHZH 
eee ote TAIL-eez-mun 


tribunal: 


talisman: TAL-uz-mun, -us- 

tarantula: tur-ANTCH-l-a 

tarpaulin: tahr-PAWL-un, TAHRP-l-un, — 
tahr-POLE-yun 

tassel: TASS-1, dialectal TOSS-1 

taximeter: TACKS-ee-meet-r 

tedious: TEED-ee-us, TEEDJ-us 

Teheran: tay-uh-RAHN 

telegram: TELL-a-gram; 
South 

tenet: TENN-ut (TEEN- in chiefly British) 

Terpsichorean: turp-sick-r-EH-un, turp-sick-r- 

Terre Haute: TEHR-a HOAT, TEHR-ee, — 
HUTT. ae. 

tester: (canopy) TEST-r; also TEEST-r in the ie 
South . 

textile: TEKST-yle, TEKST-1 

Thailand: TYE-land, -lund ; 

Thames: (in England) temmz; (in Connecti- 
cut) thaimz, temmz, occasionally taimz 

thresh: (grain) also spelled thrash; how- 
ever spelled, more often pronounced ea 
than thresh by farmers : : 

thyme: tyme 

tiara: tye-AIR-a, tee-AHR-a 

Togliatti, Palmiro: toal-YAHT-tee : 

tomato: for the middle syllable: -MATE- 
heard in all parts of the U. 8.; -MAHT- is 
universal in England and is frequent in — 
New England and New York City; -MATT- 
is a less frequent New England pronuncia- 
tion ve 

totalitarian: toe-tal-a-TEHR-ee-un 3 

toupee: too-PAY 

tournament, tourney: First syllable TURRN-, _ 
TOORN-, or TORN- y 

tourniquet: first syllable TOORN- or TURRN- 
third syllable -kut, -Kett, or -kKay 

toward: (“in the direction of’) toard, tuh 
WAWRD, twawrd 

tragacanth: TRADJ-a-kanth, -kunth, TRA 

transient: TRANTCH-nt (the usual B 


alsO -grum in the 


probably make you understood. 


traverse: (verb) truv-URCE (TRAV-erce 
seems to be usual in Great Britain but 
infrequent in the U. 8S.) . 


tremendous: tree-MEND-us (not -MEN: 
tremor: TREMM-r, less often TREEM-r — 
trespass: TRESS-pus; the last syllable 
also, more often in the verb than Ate 
‘noun, be pronounced -pass 
trybe-UNE-l, tribb- b 
tribune: TRIBB-yune, tribb-YUNE : 
tricycle: TRY-sick-1 (see bicycle, motorcycle) 
Wall ae REE tree-ESS- pac! z 


heard) 
troche: (lozenge) TROE-kee; the petted 

say troak, troash, troatch 
troth: trawth, troath 


trough: troff, nonstandard troth; U. 8S. bal 
' often rhyme with hoe, British bakers 1 v ith ‘ 
how : 


truculent: TRUCK-yul-unt, TRUKE- 
tryst: rhymes with mist or iced 


TOOB-r-oaz 


turbine: TURB-n, -yne 
turquoise: TURR-koiz, -kwoiz 
tyranny: TEAR-un-ee 

a tyrant: TIRE-unt 


eT ultimatum: ellerar ATE-m, much less often 
 -AHT-m 

as * Uruguay: YOOR-a-gwye, -gweigh, OOR- 
usage: YUCH-idj, YUZE- 

usurp: yew-SURP, -ZURP 

usurpation: yuce-r-PAYSH-n, yuze-r- 


_ vagary: vug-EHR-ee, VAGUE-r-ee 

9 &. van Gogh: van GO (Anglicized pronunciation: 
_ the Dutch pron. is impossible for one who 
_ knows only English sounds to pronounce) 
_ Variegate: VAIR-a-gait, VAIR-ee-a- 
vase: vayce, infrequently vayze; 
‘Britain: vahz, infrequently vawz 
vaudeville: VAWD-uv-ill, VAWD-uv-1, VAWD- 
vill, VODD-; VOAD-vill 

: vegetable: VEDJ-tub-1, VEDJ-uh-tub-1 

; Vehement: VEE-um-unt 

: VEE-ick-1, -hick-1 

enus of Milo: VEE-nus; MEE-loe, MYE- 

_ vermouth: vur-MOOTH 


in Great 


¢ ‘Versailles: vehr-SIGH, vurr-SIGH, vurr- 
- SALEZ 
sion: VURZH-n 
: VURRE-tig-oe, vurr-TYE-goe, vurr- 


versa: VYCE-a VURCE-a, =~ VYCH, 
, CE-ee 

fienna: (Austria) vee-ENN-a; 
laces sO named are vye- 

jola: (instrument) vee-OAL-a, vye- 
vio! patil. VYE-ul-un-CHELL-oe, VEE-; 


U cello 


some U. S. 


but 
and pronounced 


ile: VEAR-ul; VYRE-, though recorded in 
dictionaries, seems to be rare 

t: VEAR-ya-lunt, VEAR-a- 

VEEZ-a-VEE 


(; djective) : unfeeling 
oun) : hard skin tissue 


(adjective) : important 

oun): seat of government; accumu- 
‘wealth: total stock 

i (noun): building where legislature 


nt: something that completes 
nt: expression of approval 


Be bi 
= 4s 


Information Please Al m in 


visor: VYZE-r, rarely VIZZ-r ; a 

vitamin: VITE-um-in; the British frequently 
say VITT- 

viva voce: VYE-va VOAS-ee 


a as in whack or as in what ; 
WYKE-a-KEE 
WAWR-ee-ur, 


waft: 

Waikiki: 

warrior: 
ee-ur 

wash, Washington: WAWSH(-) or WAHSH(- a 
avoid WORSH(-) 

wassail: WAHSS-1 

water: WAWT-r, WAHT-r 

Westminster: three syllables, not four: WEST= 
minst-r, not WEST-MIN-ust-r ; 

wh-: with many (esp. in cities), not different 
from w-, what and watt being identical in 
sound 

why: most speakers who pronounce hwye in 
asking a question pronounce wye in other 
situations, as in ‘‘Why of course!” 

wistaria, wisteria: usually pronounced wiss- 
TERE-ee-a, however spelled 

wont: (custom) rhymes with bunt or don’t 
or want 

worsted: (cloth) first syllable rhymes with 
puss or ~— purse ? 

wrath: (U. S.) rhymes with path; (England) 
rhymes with cloth 

wrestle: RESS-1, + RASS-1 

wroth: rawth, roath 


WAWR-yur, WAHR-) 


Xavier: ZAY-vee-ur, much less often ZAVV- 
ee-ur i 
xylophonist: ZYLE-a-foan-ist 


yearling: YERE-ling; by farmers also YURR- 
ling 
Yosemite: yoe-SEMM-a-tee 


zeal: zeel 

zealot: ZELL-ut 

zealous: ZELL-us 

zinnia: ZINN-ee-a, ZINN-ya, ZEEN-ya 
zoology: zoh-OLL-a-jee, — zoo-OLL- 
zwieback: SWEE-back, SWYE-, ZWEE-, ZWYE- 


Words Frequently Confused 


council: deliberative body - 

counsel: advice, consultation, purpose 

desert: due reward or punishment; waste lands 

dessert: sweet course at close of meal 

dual (adjective): twofold 

duel (noun): combat between two persons 

dyeing: coloring 

dying: at the point of death 

ingenious: clever, skillful "7 

ingenuous: frank, open, artless Y 

loose (verb): to cut loose; to sever 

lose (verb): to mislay; not to win 

pedal (noun): lever worked by foot 

peddle (verb): sell from house to house 

principal (adjective) : chief “ 

principal (noun) : head of school p 

principle (noun) : basic truth, rule of condv 
the way anything works or is mat 

stationary: fixed, unchanging 

stationery: writing materials: 


aes Bcisctived of or peloneing 


a Words Frequently Misspelled 


abbreviate annul 
abeyance ‘annulment 
abolition anomaly 
abridge anonymous 
abscess answer 
absence antechamber 
absorption antediluvian 
abstinence antenna 
abysmal anticipate 
abyss antidote 
accede apologize 
“accelerate apoplexy 
accessory: appalling 
accidentally apparatus 
acclaim appreciation 
accommodate appurtenance 
accompaniment argosy 
accordance argument 
accredit arraign 
accumulate ascend 
accuracy ascension 
achieve ascertain 
acknowledge asinine 
acoustic aspirant 
acquaintance assassinate 
acquiescent assistance 
acquire association 
acquisitive assurance 
acquit attendance 
acrimony attenuate 
“across attorney 
adaptation audible 
addition audience 
dress autumn 
adept auxiliary 
adequacy azalea, 
adolescence 
adventitious babyhood 
bacchanalia 
bachelor 
baggage 
banana 
barbecue 
barbiturate 
battalion 
believe 
beneficiary 
benefited 
benign 
bereave 
beseech 
beverage 
bibliography 
bicycle 
biennial 
bigoted 
bilious 


blasphemous 


bleach 
bonnet 
bouillon 
boundaries 
bouquet 
bourgeoisie 
brilliant 
browse 
bullion 
bunion 
buoyancy 
bureaucracy 
business 


cafeteria 
callously 
calorie 
candidacy 
cantaloupe 
canteen 
capitalize 
captaincy 
caress 
carillon 
carriage 
carrot 
cartilage 
casualties 
ceiling 
cemetery 
chalet 
challenge 
chamois 
champagne 
changeable 
character 
chauffeur 
chemise 
cherub 
chicory 
chief 
chilblain 
chivalrous 
choosing 
chronicle 


chrysanthemum 


cipher 
circuit 


circumstantial 


civilize 
civilly 
clumsily 
coarsen. 
cocoa 
codicil 
column 
coming 


commencement 


(Here spelled correctly) 


Weather (hoa): heat or cold, calm or storm, aoa 
rain or shine 
whether (conjunction) 


: if, in case 
commissary cyclone 
commission cygnet 
committee cylinder 
commodore cylindrical — 
comparable y “ 
compatible daffodil 
compel dahlia 
compelling damage 
complexion dearth 
compromise debatable 
concede debilitate 
conceit decadence 
conceive deceased i. 
concomitant  deceitfully 
concupiscence deceive ; 
concurrence decision me? 
condemn defendant 
condescension deference 
connoisseur defiant ae 
conscience definitely aaa 
conscientious delegate vl 
conscious delicacy 
consecrate demise pees 
consistent denouement 
conspicuous descendant — 
conspiracy desecrate 
constituency desiccate 
constituent despair — 
consulate desperate | 
contaminate despicable — 
contemptible despise — 
contemptuous despondent 
contentious detachable © 
continually deterrent — 
controversy develosmner 
convalescent diabetes 
convenient diaphrag 
convertible dictionary 
cooing diesel 
cordially different 
corollary diffident — = 
correlate dilapidated seh 
counterfeit dilatory : 
counterrevolu- dilemma, 

tion dilettant 
courageous 
courteous 
court-martial 
crescent 
critically diphtheria — ; 
crochet diplomac: aan 
croquet “a 
cruelty 
cunning 
curriculum U 
cursory discern 
custodian discipline 
customary discons 


discrepancy 
discretion 
disdain 
_ disillusion 
disinter 
disparage 
_ disperse — 
dissatisfaction 
_ dissemble 
dissenter 
dissimilar 
2 _ dissipate 
_ dissolve 
distention 
ae 
_ dizziness 
«dizzy 
_ dogged 


_ domicile 
_ dormitory 
- dotage 
2 doughnut 


equally 
equipped 
erratic 
especially - 
ethereal 
evanescent 
eventually 
evidently 
evilly 
exaggerate 
exasperate 
exceed 
excel 
excellent 
exception 
excerpt 
excess 
excessive 
excise 
excitement 
excrescence 
execrable 


’ exhaust 


exhibit 
exhilarate 
exhort 
exhume 
existence 
exorbitant 
expedient 
experience 
extension 
extenuate 
extinguish 
extraordinary 
extravagant 
exuberant 
exultant 


fallacy 
fallible 
fascinate 
fiery 
filament 
financier 
fissure 
flaccid 
fluorescent 
forcible 
foreboding 
foresee 
forsythia 
fracas 
fragility 
friar 
friend 
frivolous 
fugue 
fulsome 
functionary 
fundamentally 


gabardine 
gagged 
gamut 
garrulity 
gaseous 


gauze 
genealogy 
genre 
ghastly 
gibber 
giblets 
gingham 
gizzard 
globule 
government 
gradient 
grammar 
grateful 
gratitude 
grievous 
grimace 
gruesome 
guaranteed 
guidance 


haggle 
hallucination 
handkerchief 
harass 
harness 
heifer 

height 
heresy 
hideous 
historically 
hoary 
homogeneous 
horoscope 
hygiene 
hypnotic 
hypocrisy 
hypocrite 
hypocritical 
hysterically 


idiocy 
idiosyncrasy 
idolatrous 
illegitimacy 
illegitimate 
illiterate 
illogical 
imaginary 
imbecile 
imitate 
immaculate 
immeasurable 
immediately 
immorality 
immune 
impeccable 
impertinent 
implement 
improvise 
incensed 
incessantly 
incidentally 
incise 
incongruous 
incorruptible 
incredible 
indebted 


_ indefatigable 


indefeasible 
indefensible 
indelible 
independence 
indict 
indigenous 
indiscriminate 
indispensable 
individuality 
indivisible 
inexhaustible 
infallible 
influential 
inimical 
innate 
innocuous 
inoculate 
insensate 
inseparable 
insistence 
intellectually 
intercede 
interpret 
interracial 
interrupt 
intimidate 
introvert 
irreconcilable 
irrefutable 
irresistible 
irrespective 
irreverent 
irrigate 
isosceles 


jaundice 
jealousy 
jeopardy 
jockey 
jollity 
journeyman 
joviality 
jovially 
jugular 


Kaleidoscope 
khaki 

kiln 

kimono. 
kindergarten 
knead 
knowledge 


laboratory 
labyrinth 
lacquer 
ladle 
ladylike 
language 
laryngeal 
larynx 
lascivious 
latitude 
lattice 
leaven 
legacy 

t 


legendary — 
legitimate : 
leisure < 
leprosy of 
lettuce 

liable 

librarian ; 
ligament 5 
likelihood. 
limousine 
liquor 

litany 
livelihood 
loathe 
loneliness 
lonely 

loosely 

lunacy 
luscious 


mackerel 
mackintosh 
maddening 
maggot 
maintenance 
malaria 
manacle 
maniacal 
manufacturer 
marmalade 
massacre 
mayonnaise 
measles 
mediocre 
mediocrity 
mellifluous 
metamorphosis 
meteorology 
millionaire 
mimicking 
mimicry 
miniature 
miscellaneous ~ 
mischievous 
misspell 
moccasin 
mortgage 
mountaineer 
mountainous 
mulatto - 
murmur : 
mysterious 


naphtha 
narcissus 
nascent { 
naturally } 
nausea 
nauseous 
necessarily 
necessitate 
niece "a 
niggardly 


obstacle 
obstinate 
occasion 
occurrence 
oddity 
offensive 
Official 
-ominous 
omission 
oneself 
operator 
opportunity 
_opposite 
optimist 
origin 
Ascill ate 
ostentatious 
outrageous 
oxidize 
ae 
palatable 
pamphlet 
panacea 
pantomime 
parallel 
‘parliamentary 
paroled 
parricide 
‘participle 
“particularly. 
‘pastime 
patience 
pavilion 
pedant 
pedestal 
penicillin 
perceive 
perennial 
eripatetic 
permissible 
perseverance 
persistent 
Dexconality 
personnel 
yerspiration 


pompous . 
pontiff 
pontificate 
portrait 
possessive 
possibility 
potatoes 
practicability 
precede 
precedence 
precedent 
precocious 
predecessor 
preferable 
prejudice 
presence 
presumptuous 
prevalent 
primeval 
privilege 
probably 
proceed 
professor 
promenade 
pronunciation 
propaganda 
propeller 
protein 
pseudonym 
psychoanalysis 
psychology 
ptomaine 
publicly 
pursuit 
pyramid 


quadruped 
quandary 
quarantine 
quarrelsome 
quay 
querulous 
queue 
quixotic 
quizzes 
quizzical 


racketeer 
ragamufiin 
raillery 
rapidity 
ravenous 
realize 
really 

rebus 
recalcitrant 
recede 
receipt 
receive 
recipe 
recipient 
recognition 
recollect 
recommend 


recoup 


SenTeCruat: 
_ - redolent 


+. 


referable 
referee 
reference 
referendum 
refraction 
rehearsal 
relevant 
religious 
reminiscence 
renaissance 
renounce 
renown 
renunciation 
repellent 
repercussion 
repertory 
repetitious 
reprieve 
rescind 
resemblance 
reservation 
reservoir 
residual 
resilient 
resistance 
resonance 
respectively 
respite 
responsible 
restaurant 
resurrect 
retaliate 
retina 
retrieve 
reveille 
revelation 
reverence 
reversible 
revolution 
rhapsody 
rhetorically 
rheumatic 
rhinestone 
rhinoceros 
rhododendron 
rhythm 
rickety 
ridiculous 
righteous 
riotous 
riveter 
rueful 
rummage 
runaway 
rutabaga 


sabotage 
sachet 
sacrament 
sacrificial 
sacrilege 
sacrilegious 
sadism. 
saffron 
salient. 
sanatorium 
sanctuary 


sanitarium 
sassafras 
scandalous 
scenario 
scentless 
schedule 
schism 
scintillate 
scourge 
scurrilous 
scythe 
secede 
sedentary 
seesaw 
segregate 
seize 
self-reliant 
sensitive 
sensual 
sententious 
separate 
serviceable 
severely 
shellacking 
shield 

shriek 

siege 

sieve 
significance 
similar 
sirocco 

skein 

skillet 

sleigh ride 
sleight of hand 
slimy 

slovenly 
sluggish 
sluice 
smorgasbord 
so-called 
soccer 

solder. 
solecism 
soluble 
solvable 
somersault 
sophisticated 
souvenir 


spacious 


spatial 
specimen 
spigot 
sponsor 
squalid 
squalor 
stabbing 
staccato 
statue 
stoically 
straightway 
strait-laced 
stubbornness 
subsidize 
substantial 


subtle 
subtlety 


\ 


succeed 


SUCCESS | 
succor 
sufferance 
superintendent 
supervise 
supplement 
suppress 
surfeit 
surfeited 

surprise © 
surveillance 
susceptible 
syllable ote 
symbolically — 
symmetrical — 
symmetry 
syphilis , 
systematicnihie: 


taffeta ; 
talisman 
tariff ag 
tattocing 
technicality | 
temperament 
temperature be 
tempestuous — 
temporary — 
tenacious 
tendon — 
tenement | 
tension 
tentacle 
testament — 
theirs zs 
thief 


Fi 
he 
we 
& 


i 
¥ 


thoaeanaii 
threshold _ 


tidiness | 
timorous — 
tinselly 
titillation — 

tobacco 
toboggan ie 

sole 


transient 
transparer D 


We E 
trek . 


Information Please Almanc 


tyrannical untenable virile whooping cough 
tremendous tyranny unwieldy virtual whore 4 
trepidation tyrant | upbraid visibility wield 4 
tributary usually visionary withhold ~ : 
_ tricycle ukulele utensil vitality witticism a 
triennial ulcerous utilize vitally wizard | ; 
ultimate utopia voluminous wondrous 
unadulterated voluntarily wooing 
unalloyed vaccinate worried 
unanimous vacillate warrior worrying 
uncomplimen- vacuum weakling wrapper 
tary valet weasel wreak 
tuberculosis unconscionable vanilla weather vane wrestle 
umultuous unctuous vegetable weighing 
undoubtedly vehicle weird yacht 
Z : unexceptionable venereal welcome yield 
tweezers unguent vengeance whalebone 
_ tycoon unparalleled vermilion wheedle zealous 
typhoon unprecedented vigilance whimsical zoology 
_ typical unpredictable vilify whirl zwieback 
typify unrequited villain wholly 
> hy ; 


t. Address: The Right Reverend _____ 
___, Abbot of . Begin: Right 
verend and dear Father. 


rman. Address: Honorable 
gin: Dear Sir. 


os 


ibassador. Address: 
, Ambassador of 


His Excellency,, 
at 


Ambassador and Mrs. 
. Begin: Your Excellencies. 


Pi Aguiican). Address: The Most 


__.. Begin: My Lord Archbishop; or 
wrace. 

(Roman Catholic). Address: 
Reverend 4 


The 
D.D., 


bishop of . Begin: Your Ex- 
. Address: The Venerable The 
eacon of . Begin: Venerable 


sey of hag cop S.; or (use officer’s 
, U.S.A. Begin: Sir; 


‘Member of tempi or Assembly- 
. Begin: Sir; or My dear Mr. 


Secretary (Assistant to a Cabinet Offi- 
Address: Honorable 
int Secretary of . Begin: Sir; 
z ‘Address: The Honorable 

, United States Supreme 
Mr. Justice , The Supreme 
gin: Mr. Justice; or Dear Justice. 


. Begin: My 


Forms of Address 


‘Reprinted by permission. From Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition, copy- 
right, 1934, 1939, 1945, 1950, 1953, 1954, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Baroness. Address: The Right Honourabie the 
Baroness ; or The Lady 
_ Begin: Madam. 

Baronet. Address: Sir John _____, 
Bart. Begin: Sir. : 

Baronet’s wife. See Lady, below. 

Baron’s wife. See Baroness, above. 

Bishop (Anglican). Address: The Right Rev- 
erend the Lord Bishop of ; or The 
Lord Bishop of . Begin: My Lord 
Bishop; or My Lord. 

Bier (Methodist). Address: Reverend Bishop 

. Begin: Dear Sir; or My 


Bt. or 


et Bishop =. 

Bishop (Protestant Episcopal). Address: To the 
Right Reverend _.__ > ____——s—_, Bishop of 
_____. Begin: Right Reverend and Dear 
Sir; or Dear Bishop y 

Bishop (Roman Catholic). Address: The Most 
Reverend » Bishop of 

. Begin: Your Excellency; or Most 
Reverend Sir. 

Cabinet Officers (U. S.). Address: The Honor- 
able the Secretary of State (or Labor, etc.) ; 
The Secretary of State, etc. Begin: Sir; or 
My dear Mr. Secretary. 


Canon. Address: The Very Reverend Canon 
; or The Very Reverend 
, Canon of . Begin: Very Rev-" 
erend. Canon; or Dear Canon 
Cardinal. Address: His Eminence John, Car-_ 
dinal . Begin: Your Eminence. 
Cardinal (if also an Archbishop). Address: His 
Eminence , Cardinal _ , Arch- | 
bishop of . Begin: Your Eminence. 
Chargé d’Affaires. Address: The Chargé ie 
faires of ; or a Esq. 
Chargé d’Affaires. Begin: Dear Sir; or | 
dear Mryir 2 
Chief Justice of the U. S. Address: The 
Justice of the U. S.; or The C 
The Supreme Court, Washington, © 
Begin: My dear Mr, Chief Just C 
i i Sai 


rg} man, Address: The Reverend 
—______; or (if doctor of divinity) The Rev. 
. Begin: Dear Sir; or 


"Reverend Sir. 


Slerk of Senate or House. Address; The Honor- 
, Bole: eee ks Olerk > of 
_ Begin: Sir; or Dear Sir. 


Commissioner of Bureau. Address: The Honor- 


able , Commissioner of the 
- Bureau of Begin: Sir; or Dear 
_ Sir. 
Be er eestian. Address: Honorable James H. 


Smith, House of Representatives. 
_sir; or Dear Sir. 


SGaasul. Address: To the American Consul at 


+ OT , Esq., American 
Consul at . Begin: Dear Sir. 


Countess. Address: To the Right Honourable 
The Countess of . Begin: Madam. 


Dame. Address: Dame . Begin: 
A Madam. 


~ Deacon. (Anglican and Protestant Episcopal). Ad- 
dress: The Reverend Deacon * 
Begin: Reverend Sir. 


-Dean (Eccleslastic). Address: 
erend the Dean of 
Reverend Sir; or Sir. 


‘Dean, Rural (Roman Catholic Church). Address: 
whe. Very, Reverend (oo. ., BD. 
or V.F. Begin: Very Reverend Father. 


Dean of a College or Graduate School. Address: 
Dean . Begin: Dear Si; or 
Dear Dean 

_ Divorced woman, Adateest Ordinarily use the 

maiden name with Mrs. Some divorced 
women prefer to resume the Miss. 

Doctor of Divinity. Address; 

we D.D.;. or Rev. Dr 

€ z or Dear Dr. 


_ Doctor of Philosophy, Laws, Medicine, ete. Ad- 
_ dress: Sree aay By hay Gir Oy) 
(M.D.); or Dr. Begin: 
Dear Sir; or Dear Dr. 

Dowager. See Widow, below. 


Duchess. Address: Her Grace the Duchess of 
; or The Most Noble the Duchess of 
. Begin: Madam; or Your Grace. 
"Duchess of the Blood Royal. Address: 
_ Royal Highness The Duchess of ____. 
Begin: Madam; or May it please your 
Royal Highness. 

Duke. Address: His Grace the Duke of 
“3 ; or The Most Noble the Duke of 
. Begin: My Lord Duke; or Your 


Begin: 


The Very Rev- 
. Begin: Very 


. Begin: Dear Sir; 


Her 


- Grace. 

Duke of the Blood Royal. Address: His Royal 
Highness The Duke of Begin: 
_ Sir; or May it please your Royal Highness. 
Earl. Address: The Right Honourable The 
‘Earl of ; or The Earl of 
Begin: My Lord. 

Earl’s wife. See Countess, above. 

voy. Same as Minister (Diplomatic). 
Sie aairesss Sok |, 
epic or Dear Mr. 2-3 {Note.— 
never used if the person is addressed. 
title, even Mr.) 


Esq. 


Governor. Address: (In Mass. and by courtesy — 


. Lawyer. 


in some other states) His Excellency, The 
Governor of ; or His Excellency — 
; or (in other states of the © 
U. S.) The Honorable the Governor of 
; or Hon. » Governor 
of ___s«. Begin: Sir; or Dear Sir. : 
Governor-General of Canada. Address: His Ex- 
cellency The Right Honourable __ 
__.____, (plus rank or title, if any). Begin: 
My Lord; or Sir. : 


Her Excel- ‘ 


Governor-General’s wife. Address: 
lency . Begin: Madam. ea 
Judge (U.S.A.). Address: The Honorable 


para a Se ees eo Hae eos a DO Judge 
Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear Judge . 

King. Address: The King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty; or His Most Gracious Majesty, — 
King . Begin: Sir; or = it piesee 
your Majesty. 

King’s Counsel. Address: To 
Esq., K.C. Begin: Sir. we 

Knight. Address: Sir John (initials of 
his order, if any, as K.C.B.). Begin: Sir. 

Knight’s wife. See Lady, below. 

Lady. Address: Lady , or (if igs 
of a baron or viscount) Hon. Lady __ 
or (if the daughter of an earl, marquis, 0 
duke) Lady Florence % 
Madam; or Your Ladyship. 

Address: : pert 
Mr. , Attorney at Law. 
Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear Mr. é 

Lieutenant Governor. Address: 

, Lt. Governor of 
Sir; or Dear Sir. 
Maid of Honor. Address: The Honourable 
. Begin: Madam. 

Marchioness. Address: The Most Honou: 

the Marchioness of . Begin: Madai 


i 
Marquis. Address: The Most Honoura ‘th 


-Marquis of ; or The Marqu 
oP agen: My H0rd Maras 


ful the Mayor of 
Worship, The Mayor of 
Begin: Sir. 


, * “Mayor ‘of 
The Mayor of the City of 
Sir; or Dear Mr. Mayor. 
Member of Parliament (or of a Provinc 
lative Council or Legislature, 
ordinary form of address add 
M.P.P.; or M.L.A., etc.). Begin: Sir, 


Minister (Diplomatic). Address: The H 
Minister of. 


Moderator Coceetiatins Church). addres 
Right Reverend . Begin: ‘Right Ri 


erend Sir. 
Monsignor. Address: The Right Reverend 
signor . Begin: 


erend and dear Monsignor. 


Mother” ‘Superior of a Sisterhood. Address: The 
_ Reverend Mother Superior, Convent of 
___; or Reverend Mother , O.S.D. 
(or other initials of the order). Begin: 
‘Reverend Mother; or Dear Madam. 


' Naval Officers. Address: The Admiral of the 
Navy of the U. S.; or Captain 
, U.S.N. Begin: Sir; or Dear Com- 
- -‘mander ; but for officers below the 
rank of commander, Dear Mr. 
Nun. See Sister of a Religious Order, below. 


Papa! Nuncio or Internuncio or Apostolic Dele- 
gate. Address: His Excellency, The Papal 
Nuncio (or Internuncio or Apostolic Dele- 
gate) to : . Begin: Your Excellency. 
atriarch (Eastern Church). Address: His Be- 
_ atitude the Patriarch of sor His 
ecanide then Lord = =; Patriarch of 
_____.. Begin: Most Reverend Lord; or 
Your Beatitude. 

Pope. Address: To His Holiness Pope 

_ Begin: Most Holy Father; or Your Holiness. 
_ President of a College or University. Address: 
, LL.D. (or if he is 
not an LL.D., use the initials of his highest 
degree), President of University; 
or President, University. If he is a 
clergyman, address as Reverend 
, LL.D., President of 


a 
Ms 


Uni- 


le Rev. President 
ear Sir; or Dear President é 
sident of State Senate. Address: The Hon- 

, President of the 
. Begin: Sir. 


dent of the Senate of the U. S. Address: 
21e Honorable, The President of the Senate 
f the. U. S.; or The Honorable 

f President of the Senate. Begin: 


. Begin: 


hite House; or His Excellency, The 
ent of the U.S. Begin: Mr. President; 


= pe ee OSM. here other 
Is of his order). Begin: Dear Father 
(religious name). 
sister of Canada. Address: The Right 
TOL rable ______, P.C., Prime Minister 
peers. oe Sir. 
e of the Blood Royal. Address: His Royal 
ighness Prince . Begin: Sir. 

of Wales. Address: His Royal Highness 
Prince of Wales. Begin: Sir; or May it 
a ise your Royal Highness. 


s of the Blood Royal. Address: Her Royal 


ness the Princess (Christian 
Begin: Madam. 
neillor (British Imperial). Address: 


Mar Murmonourable, 0 ee 
gin: Sir. Note—If other titles are 
y should come after The Right 
ble; as, The Right Honourable Sir 


inforitetion Please Alman 


Privy Councillor (of Canada). Address: The 


Honourable . Begin: Sir. 
Professor in a College or University. Address: 
Professor OTe 


Ph.D. (or LL-D:, ‘M-D., etc., using 
only the initials of his ‘highest degree, if 
the degrees are in the same field) , Professor 
of ______. Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear 
Professor. 

Professor in a Theological Seminary. Address 
The Reverend Professor § 
or The Rev. 

Dear Sir; or Dear Professor 

Queen. Address: The Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty; or Her Gracious Majesty, The 
Queen. Begin: Madam; or May it please 
your Majesty. 

Queen Mother. Address: Her Gracious Majesty 


pba Be Begin: 


Queen . Begin: Madam; or May it 
please your Majesty. 
Rabbi. Address: “Rabbi: —_ Se 2S See ae 
The Rev. . Begin: Reverend 


Sir; or My dear Rabbi . (If he holds 
a doctor’s degree, Dr. may be substituted 
for Rabbi.) 
Rector of a Religious House or of a Seminary. 
Address: The Very Reverend 
, O.S.B. (or other initials of order), 
Brothers of St. Francis. Begin: 
and dear Father (or 


Rector, 

Very Reverend 

Brother) . 
Representative. 


Senator (U. S.) 


See Congressman, above. 


Address: The Honorable 
, the U. S. Senate, Washing- 


ton, D. C. Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear 
Senator. { 
Sister of a Religious Order. Address: Sister 


, (followed by the initials of the 
order). Begin: Dear Sister; or My dear 
Sister , : 

Speaker of the House of Commons (Canada). 
Address: The Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Begin: Dear Mr. Speaker. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Ul Si_ Address; The Henorable), 223 
, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Begin: Sir; or My dear Mr. 
Speaker. 


State Senator. Like Senator (U. S.). 


Undersecretary of State (U.S.A.). Address: The 
Undersecretary of State; or The Honorable 
_ CL =>, “Undersecretary of ‘State? 
Begin: Sir; or Dear Mr. __ ts 

Vice-President. Address: The Vice-President; or 
The Honorable ss SCC,“ Wice@=Prreessi- 
dent of the U. S. Begin: Mr. Vice-President; — 
or Sir. 

Viscount. Address: The Right Honourable the - 
Viscount ; or The Viscount 
Begin: My Lord. 

Viscountess. Address: The Right Honourable — 
the Viscountess ; or The Viscount- 
ess . Begin: Madam. sae 

Widow. Address: Ordinarily address | 
former title; as, Mrs. John Smi 
Mrs. Mary Alice Smith, unless th 
form is preferred by the person 


— 
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CROSSWORD date GUIDE 


Since most persons who can read and write occasionally or frequently indulge 
in the indoor pastime of working crossword puzzles, this section is offered as a 
handy help to solvers who may be stumped for a two-letter word meaning 
“three-toed sloth” or a three-letter word meaning “native of Mindanao.” 


We have those two words here, and plenty more. We have the Greek, Roman, 
Norse and Egyptian deities of myth and legend. And we have those “Greek 
letters” and “months of the Jewish year” so often needed to fill out little gaps. 


; The reader is warned that in mythology there are many confusing and even 
“oles conflicting accounts of the identities and adventures of the various gods, god- 
a desses and lesser figures. There is also considerable variation in the spelling of 
names, places and things. For instance, you may spell it ICON, IKON or EIKON, 
and similar options are plentiful all along the crossword line. If the reader will 
keep further possible variations in mind, it may help at a critical point. 
Various other sections of our book will be found of use to the crossword 


puzzler—especially the section of world geography and statistics which begins 
on page 667. 


go 
First Aid to Crossword Puzzlers 

= (We cannot, of course, begin to list all the odd words you will meet with in your daily and Sunday cross 
word puzzles, for such words run into many thousands. But we have tried to imclude those which turn > 
up pee auc) as well as many others which should be of help to you when you are unable to ‘80 

ur 

~ Ce we do not guarantee that the definitions in your puzzle will be exactly the same as ours, althougt ae 
we have checked every word with a standard dictionary and have followed its definition. 

In nearly every case, we have used as the key word the principal noun of the definition, rather than 
any adjective, adjective phrase, or noun used as an adjective. And, to simplify your searching, we have 
grouped the words according to the number of spaces you have to fill. ) 

Words of Two Letters | 
Ra 
Ambary, DA From the (French), DU Month: Jewish,AB © 
And (French, Latin), ET God: Babylonian, EA, ZU Mouth, OS AWS 
Article (Arabic), AL Egyptian sun, RA Mulberry: Indian, AL 

(French), LA, LE, UN Hindu unknown, KA Native: Burmese, WA 

(Spanish), EL, LA, UN Semitic, EL Note: Of Scale, DO, Fi : 
At the (French), AU Goddess: Babylonian, AT LA, RE, TI : 

oe (Spanish), AL Greek earth, GE Of (French, Latin, Spanish) 
Behold, LO Gold (heraldry), OR DE Rie 
Bird: Hawaiian, OO Gulf: Arctic, OB Of the (French), DU ~ 
Birthplace: Abraham’s, UR Heart (Egy. relig.) AB One (Scotch), AE * 
Bone, OS Indian: South American, Pagoda: Chinese, aA 
Buddha, FO GE Plant: East Indian beers 
Butterfly: Peacock, IO King: Of Bashan, OG Ridge: Sandy, eee 
Champagne, AY Language: Artificial, RO River: Russian; Se. 
Chaos, NU Fen Bs Sloth: Three-toed, AT 
Chief: Burmese, BO Lava: Hawaiian, AA Soul (Egy. relig.), BA 


Coin: Roman, AS Sound: Hindu mystic, 


Siamese, AT ae Greek, MU, NU, PI, Suffix: Comparative, 
_ Concerning, RE The. See Article 
© Dialect: Chinese, WU ‘Hebrew, HE, PE To the: French, AU _ 
_ Double (Egy. relig.), KA Lily: Palm, TI Spanish, AL 
Drama: Japanese, NO Measure: Annamese, LY Tree: Buddhist sacred 
Egg (comb. form), OO Chinese, HO, HU, KO, LI, Tribe: Assamese, AO 
Esker, OS MU, PU, TO, TU Type: Jumbled, PI 
Eye (Scotch), EE Japanese, GO, JO, MO, RI, Weight: Annamese, toy 
Factor: Amplification, MU SE, TO Chinese, LI 
Fifty (Greek), NU Metric land, AR Danish, ES 
Fish: Carplike, ID Netherlands, EL Japanese, MO 
Force, OD Portuguese, PE Roman, AS 
orty (Greek), MU Siamese, WA Whirlwind: Faeroe Is. 
rom (French, Latin, Span- Swedish, AM Yes (German), JA 
ish), DE Type, EM, EN (Italian, Spanish), st 
(Latin prefix), AB - Monk: Buddhist, BO (Russian), DA Me 


18] ‘ 


- Sl of ae 


= 


SS eS, ree eee, ee 


_ wee = 


Me, ae es 


’ 


“African, GNU, 
.pricot: Japanese, UME 

ticle (German), DAS, 
_ DEM, DEN, DER, DES, 


(French), LES, UNE 
ok (Spanish), LAS, 
UNA 

ana: Poiynesian, FEI 


LOS, 


: ‘Hawthorn, HAW 

age: Hawaiian, AVA 

Australian, EMU 
wlike, JAY 

Extinct, MOA 


: Facts, ANA 


peRIE tar, ANS, 


' : Russian, MIR 
: Southern, 


: Poetic, EEN, 


i 
ie 


Words of Three Letters 
Crab: Fiddler, UCA 
Crag: Rocky, TOR 
Cry: Crow, rook, raven, CAW 
Cup: Wine, AMA 
Cymbal: Oriental, TAL, ZEL 
Disease: Silkworm, UJI 
Division: Danish territorial, 
_ AMT 
Geologic, EON 
Doctrine, ISM 
Dowry, DOT 
Dry (Freneh), SEC 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHI, 
HAN, SUI, WEI, YIN 
Eagle: Sea, ERN 
Earth (comb. form), GEO 
Egg: Louse, NIT 
Eggs: Fish, ROE 
Emmet, ANT 
Enzyme, ASE 
Equal (comb. form), ISO 
Extension: building, ELL 
Far (comb. form), TEL 
Farewell, AVE 
Fiber: Palm, TAL 
Finial, EPI 
Fish: Carplike, IDE 
Pikelike, GAR 
Flatfish, DAB 
Fleur-de-lis, LIS, LYS 
Food: Hawaiian, POI 
Formerly, NEE 


Friend (French), AMI 


Game: Card, LOO 
Garment: Camel-hair, ABA 
Gateway, DAR 
Gazelle: Tibetan, GOA 
Genus: Ducks, AIX 
Grasses, POA 
Grasses (maize), ZEA 
Herbs or shrubs, IVA 
Lizards, UTA 
Rodents (incl. house 
mice), MUS 
Ruminants (incl. cattle), 
BOS 
Swine, SUS 
Gibbon: Malay, LAR 
God: Assyrian, SIN 
Babylonian, ABU, ANU, 
BEL, HEA, SIN, UTU 
Irish sea, LER 
Phrygian, MEN 
Polynesian, ORO 
Goddess: Babylonian, AYA 
Etruscan, UNI 
Hindu, SRI, UMA, VAG 
Teutonic, RAN 
Governor: Algerian, DEY 
Turkish, BEY 
Grampus, ORC 
Grape, UVA 
Grass: Meadow, POA 
Gypsy, ROM 
Hail, AVE 
Hare: Female, DOE 


x 


Hawthorn, HAW : 
Hay: Spread for drying, TED 
Herb: Japanese, UDO 

Perennial, PIA — 

Used for blue dye, WAD 
Herd: Whales, GAM, POD 
Hero: Spanish, CID 
High (music), ALT 
Honey (pharm.), MEL 
Humorist: American, ADE 
I (Latin), EGO 
I love (hatin), AMO 
Indian: Algonquian, FOX, 

| SAC, WEA 

Chimakuan, HOH 

Keresan, SIA 

Mayan, MAM 

Shoshonean, UTE 

Siouan, KAW, OTO 

South American, ITE,@ 

ONA, URO, URU, YAO 

Tierra del Fuego, ONA. 

Wakashan, AHT 
Ingot, PIG 
Inlet: Narrow, RIA 
Island: Cyclades, IOS 

Dodecanese, COS, KOS 

(French), ILE 

River, AIT 
Jackdaw, DAW 
John (Gaelic), IAN 
Keelbill, ANI, ANO 
Kiin, OST 
King: British legendary, 

LUD 
Kobold, NIS 
Lace: To make, TAT 
Lamprey, EEL 
Language: Artificial, IDO 

Bantu, ILA 

Siamese, LAO, TAI 
Leaf: Palm, OLA, OLE 
Leaving, ORT 
Left: Cause to turn, HAW 
Letter: Greek, CHI, ETA, 

PHI, PSI, RHO, TAU 

Hebrew, MEM, NUN, SIN, — 

TAV, VAU 
Lettuce, COS 
Life (comb. form), BIO 
Lily: Palm, TOI 
Lizard, EFT 
Louse: Young, NIT 
Love (Anglo-Irish), GRA 
Lute: Oriental, TAR j 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARA ! 
Marble, TAW 
Match: Shooting Sapa 
TIR : 
Meadow, LEA 
Measure: Abyssinian, TAT 
Algerian, PIK 


Annamese, GON, 
NGU, an: SA 
TAT i 


Belgian, VAT 
Bulgarian, OKA, OKE . 
Chinese, FEN, TOU, YIN 
Cloth, ELL 
Cyprus, OKA, OKE, PIK 
Czech, LAN, SAH 
Danish, FOD, MIL, POT 
Dominican Republic, ONA 
Dutch, old, AAM 
East Indian, KIT 
Egyptian, APT, HEN, PIK, 
ROB 
_ Hlectric, MHO, OHM 
— Energy, ERG 
~ English, PIN 
Estonian, TUN 
French, POT 
German, AAM 
Greek, PIK 
Hebrew, CAB, HIN, 
LOG 
~ Hungarian, AKO 
Icelandic, FET 
- Indian, GAZ, GUZ, 
KOS 
Japanese, BOO, 
KEN, RIN, SHO, 
TAN 
Malabar, ADY 
Metric land, ARE 
Netherlands, KAN, 
MUD, VAT, ZAK 
Norwegian, FOT, POT 
Persian, GAZ, GUZ, MOU, 
ZAR, ZER 
Polish, CAL 
Rangoon, DHA, LAN 
Roman, PES, URN 
Russian, FUT, LOF 


KOR, 


JOW, 


CHO, 
SUN, 


KOP, 


Scotch, COP 
- Siamese, KEN, NIU, RAI, 
. SAT, SEN, SOK, WAH, 
YOT 


Somaliland, TOP 
Spanish, PIE 
Straits Settlements, PAU, 
TUN 
Swedish, ALN, FOT, MIL, 
REF, TUM 
Swiss, POT 
Tunisian, SAA 
Turkish, OKA, OKE, PIK 
. Wire, MIL 
_  Wiurtemberg, IMI 
Yarn, LEA 
Yugoslavian, OKA, RIF 
- Milk, LAC 
-Milkfish, AWA 
Moccasin, PAC 
Money: Yap stone, FEI 
‘Money of Account: Anglo- 
% Saxon, ORA, ORE 
_ French, SOU 
Indian, LAC 
Japanese, RIN 
Oman, GAJ 
Virgin Islands, BIT 
ERO, Coin 


Monkey: Capuchin, SAT> 
Morsel, ORT 

Mother: Peer Gynt’s, ASE 
Mountain: Asia Minor, IDA 


Mulberry: Indian, AAL, 
ACH, AWL 

Muttonbird: New Zealand, 
OII 

Nahoor, SNA 


Native: Mindanao, ATA 
Neckpiece, BOA 
Newt, EFT 
No (Scotch), NAE 
Note: Guido’s highest, ELA 
Of scale, SOL 
Nursemaid: Oriental, 
IYA 
Ocher: Yellow, SIL 
One (Scotch), YIN 
Ornament: Pagoda, TEE 
Oven: Polynesian, UMU 
Ox: Tibetan, YAK 
Pagoda: Chinese, TAA 
Parrot: Hawk, HIA 
New Zealand, KEA 
Part: Footlike, PES 
Particle: Electrified, ION 
Pasha, DEY 
Pass: Mountain, COL 
Paste: Rice, AME 
Pea: Indian split, DAL 
Peasant: Philippine, TAO 
Penpoint, NEB, NIB 
Piece out, EKE 
Pigeon, NUN 
Pine: Textile screw, ARA 
Pistol (slang), GAT 
Pit: Baking, IMU 
Plant: Pepper, AVA 
Play: By Capek, RUR 
Poem: Old French, DIT 
Porgy: Japanese, TAI 
Priest: Biblical high, ELI 
Prince: Ethiopian, RAS 
Pseudonym: Dickens’, BOZ 
Queen: Fairy, MAB 
Quince: Bengal, BEL 
Record: Ship’s, LOG 
Refuse: Flax (Scotch), PAB, 
POB 
Resin, LAC 
Resort, SPA 
Revolver (slang), GAT 
Right: Cause to turn, GEE 
River: Scotch or English, 
DEE (Spanish), RIO 
Swiss, AAR 
Room: Harem, ODA 
Rootstock: Fern, ROI 
Rose (Persian), GUL 
Ruff: Female, REE 
Rule: Indian, RAJ 
Sailor, GOB, TAR 
Saint: Female (abbr.), STE 
Mohammedan, PIR 
Salt, SAL 
Sash: Japanese, OBI 
Scrap, ORT 


AMA, 
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Seed: Poppy, MAW * 
Small, PIP al 
Self, EGO ; 
Serpent: Vedic sky, AHI 
Sesame, TIL { 
Sheep: Female, EWE 
Indian, SHA 
Male, RAM 
Sheepfold (Scotch), REE 
Shelter, LEE 
Shield, ECU 
Shooting match 
TIR 
Shrew: European, ERD 
Shrub: Evergreen, YEW 
Silkworm, ERI 
Snake, ASP, BOA 
Soak, RET 
Son-in-law: Mohammed's, 
ALI 
Sorrel: Wood, OCA 4 
Spade: Long, narrow, LOY | 
Spirit: Malignant, KER — 
Spot: Playing-card, PIP. 
Spread for drying, TED 
Spring: Mineral, SPA Poe 
Sprite: Water, NIX wee 
Statesman: Japanese, ITO 
Stern: Toward, AFT 
Stomach: Bird’s, MAW 
Street (French), RUE 
Summer (French), ETE 
Sun, SOL 
Swamp, BOG, FEN 
Swan: Male, COB 
Tea: Chinese, CHA 
Temple: Shinto, SHA 
The. See Article * 
Thing (law), RES 
Title: Etruscan, LAR | ’ 
Monk’s, FRA Kg 
Portuguese, DOM 
Spanish, DON 
Turkish, AGA, BEY 
Tool: Cutting, ADZ, AXE 
Mining, GAD ’ 
Piercing, AWL 
Tree: Candlenut, AMA — 
Central American, EBO 
East Indian, SAJ, SAL ‘a 
Evergreen, YEW 
Hawaiian, KOA, KOU ¥ 
Indian, BEL, DAR 
Linden, LIN 
New Zealand, AKE 
Philippine, 
TUI 
Rubber, ULE , 
South ei APA 


(French) ; 


Tumeric, REA 
Twice, BIS 
Twin: Siamese, ENG ’ 
Uncle (dialect), EAM, EME 
Veil: Chalice, AER, AIR | 
Vessel: Wine, AMA 
Vestment: Hedlese cs 
ALB “A 


Vetch: Bitter, ERS 

- Victorfish, AKU 

Vine: New Zealand, AKA 

Philippine, Ivo 

Wallaba, APA 

Wapiti, ELK 

Water (French), EAU 

Waterfall, LIN 

Watering place: 

EMS 

Wi save :. 

j UNI 

Weight: Annamese, CAN 

Bulgarian, OKA, OKE 

Burmese, MOO, VIS 

Chinese, FEN, HAO, KIN, 
SSU, TAN, YIN 


Prussian, 


Designating plain, 


& porigine: Borneo, DYAK 
gave, ALOE 

al: Footless, APOD 
Ant: White, ANAI, ANAY 


African, ASSE, 
eee: KOBA, 
PEBA, 


rc onomer : Persian, OMAR 
Of Vishnu, RAMA 


ce 


ird: Asian, MINA, MYNA 


ST a grea tT ide TL pais SEE OR res 


Cyprus, OKA, OKE 

Danish, LOD, ORT, VOG 

East Indian, TJI 

Egyptian, KAT, OKA, OKE 

English, for wool, TOD 

German, LOT 

Greek, MNA, OKA, OKE 

Indian, SER 

Japanese, FUN, KIN, RIN, 
SHI 

Korean, KON 

Malacca, KIP 

Mongolian, LAN 

Netherlands, ONS 

Norwegian, LOD 

Polish, LUT 

Rangoon, PAI 

Roman, BES 


Words of Four Letters 
Buffalo: Indian wild, ARNA 
Bull (Spanish), TORO 
Burden, ONUS 
Cabbage: Sliced, SLAW 
Caliph: Mohammedan, 

OMAR 
Canoe: Malay, PRAU, PROA 
Cap: Military, KEPI 
Cape, NESS 
Capital: Ancient Irish, 
TARA 
Case: Article, ETUI 
Cat: Wild, BALU, EYRA 
Chalcedony, SARD 
Chamber: Indian 
nial, KIVA 
Channel: Brain, ITER 
Cheese: Dutch, EDAM 
Chest: Sepulchral stone, 
CIST 
Chieftain: Arab, EMIR 
Church: Part of, APSE, 
NAVE 

(Scotch), KIRE 
Claim (law), LIEN 
Cluster: Flower, CYME 


ceremo- 


Coin: Chinese, TAEL, YUAN 


German, MARK 

Indian, ANNA 

Iranian, RIAL 

Italian, LIRA 

Moroccan, OKIA 

Siamese, BAHT 

South American, PESO 

Spanish, DURO, PESO 

Turkish, PARA 
Commune: Belgian, AATH 
Composition: Musical, 

OPUS 


Compound: Chemical, DIOL 


Constellation: Southern, 
PAVO 

Council: Russian, DUMA 

Counsel, REDE 

Covering: Seed, ARIL 

Cross: Egyptian, ANKH 

Cry: Bacchanalian, EVOE 

Cup (Scotch), TASS 


Sea pag faite a a7 Bisa Ne. 


ee Information ‘Please’ ‘Alm 


Russian, LOT | 
Siamese, BAT, HAP, PAI © 
Swedish, ASS, ORT ‘ 
Turkish, OKA, OKE 
Yugoslavian, OKA, OKE 
Whales: Herd, GAM, POD — 
Wildebeest, GNU 
Wing, ALA 
Witticism, MOT 2 
Wolframite, CAL 
Worm: African, LOA 
Wreath: Hawaiian, LEI 
Yale, ELI 
Yam: Hawaiian, HOI 
Yes (French), OUI 
Young: Bring forth, EAN 
Z (letter), ZED 


Cupbearer, SAKT 
Dagger, DIRK 
Malay, KRIS 
Dam: River, WEIR 
Dash, ELAN 
Date: Roman, IDES 
Dawn: Pertaining to, EOAN 
Dean: English, INGE 
Decay: In fruit, BLET 
Deer: Sambar, MAHA 
Disease: Skin, ACNE 
Disk: Solar, ATEN 
Dog: Hunting, ALAN 
Drink: Hindu intoxicating, 
SOMA 
Duck, SMEE, SMEW, TEAL 


Dynasty: Chinese, CHEN, 
CHIN, CHOU, CHOW, 
HSIA, MING, SUNG, 
TANG, TSIN 


Mongol, YUAN 
Eagle: Biblical, GIER 
Sea, ERNE 
Egyptian: Christian, COPT 
Ear: Pertaining to, OTIC 
Entrance: Mine, ADIT 
Esau, EDOM 
Escutcheon: Voided, ORLE 
Eskers, OSAR 
Evergreen: New Zealand, 
TAWA 
Fairy: Persian, PERI 
Family: Italian, ESTE j 
Far (comb. form), TELE 
Farewell, VALE t 
Father (French), PERE 
Fennel: Philippine, ANIS 
Fever: Malarial, AGUE 
Fiber: East Indian, JUTE 
-Firn, NEVE 
Fish: Carplike, DACE 
Hawaiian, ULUA 
Herringlike, SHAD 
Mackerellike, CERO — 
Marine, HAKE 
Sea, LING, MERO 
Spiny-finned, 
Food: Tropical, 


{ 
: 


“oot: Metric, IAMB 
Formerly, ERST 
Founder: Of Carthage, 
me DIDO 
France: Southern, MIDI 
Furze, ULEX 
Gaelic, ERSE 
Gaiter, SPAT 
Game: Card, FARO, SKAT 
Garlic: European wild, 
MOLY 
Garment: Hindu, SARI 
Roman, TOGA 
‘Gazelle, CORA 
Gem, JADE, ONYX, OPAL, 
RUBY 
Genus: Amphibians (incl. 
frogs), RANA 
- Amphibians (incl. tree 
toads), HYLA 
Antelopes, ORYX 
—- Auks, ALCA, URIA 
Bees, APIS 
Birds (American os- 
triches), RHEA 
~ Birds (cranes), GRUS 
Birds (magpies), PICA 
Birds (peacocks), PAVO 
Cetaceans, INIA 
Ducks (incl. mallards), 
ANAS 
Fishes (burbots), LOTA 
Fishes (incl. bowfins), 
AMIA 


Genus: Geese (snow geese), 
CHEN 
- Gulls, XEMA 
Herbs, ARUM, GEUM 
‘Insects (water scorpions), 
. NEPA 
- Lilies, ALOE 
Mammals (mankind), 
HOMO 
Orchids, DISA 
Owls, ASIO, BUBO, OTUS 
Palms, NIPA 
Sea birds, SULA 
Sheep, OVIS 
Shrubs, Eurasian, ULEX 
Shrubs (hollies), ILEX 
Shrubs (incl. Virginia 
Willow), ITEA 
_ Shrubs, tropical, EVEA 
Snakes (sand snakes), 
ERYX 
Swans, OLOR 
_ Trees, chocolate, COLA 
af Trees (ebony family), 
MABA - 
Trees (incl. maples), ~ 
( ACER 
‘Trees (Olives), OLEA 
_ Trees, tropical, EVEA 
“urtles, EMYS 


Wild, IBEX, KRAS, 
HR, TAIR, THAR 


syrian, ASUR 


Babylonian, ADAD, ADDU, 
ENKI, ENZU, IRRA, 
NABU, NEBO, UTUG 
Celtic, LLEU, LLEW 
Hindu, AGNI, CIVA, 

DEVA, DEWA, KAMA, 
RAMA, SIVA, VAYU 
Phrygian, ATYS 
Semitic, BAAL 
Teutonic, HLER 
Goddess: Babylonian, ERUA, 
GULA 
Hawaiian, PELE 
Hindu, DEVI, KALI, SHRI, 
VACH 
Gooseberry: Hawaiian, 
POHA 

Gourd, PEPO 

Grafted (heraldry), ENTE 

Grandfather (obsolete), 

AIEL 

Grandparents: 

to, AVAL 

Grass: Hawaiian, HILO 

Gray (French), GRIS 

Green (heraldry), VERT 

Groom: Indian, SYCE 

Half (prefix), DEMI, HEMI, 

SEMI 
Hamlet, DORP 
Hammer-head: Part of, 
PEEN 

Handle, ANSA 

Harp: Japanese, KOTO 

Hartebeest, ASSE, TORA 

Hautboy, OBOE 

Hawk: Taken from nest 

(falconry), EYAS 

Hearing (law), OYER 

Heater: For liquids, ETNA 

Herb: Aromatic, ANET, 

DILL 
Fabulous, MOLY 
Perennial, GEUM, SEGO 
Pot, WORT 
Used for blue dye, WADE, 
WOAD 

Hill: Flat-topped, MESA 
Sand, DENE, DUNE 

Hoarfrost, RIME 

Hog: Immature female, 

GILT 

Holly, ILEX 

House: Cow, BYRE 
(Spanish), CASA 

Ice: Floating, FLOE 

Image, ICON, IKON 

Incarnation: Of Vishnu, 

RAMA 

Indian: Algonquian, CREE, 
SAUK 

Central American, MAYA 

Iroquoian, ERIE 

Mexican, CORA 

Peruvian, CANA, INCA, 
MORO 

Shoshonean, HOPI 

Siouan, OTOE 


Pertaining 


Southwestern, HOPI, 
PIMA, YUMA, ZUNI 
Insect: Immature, PUPA : 
Instrument: Stringed, 
LUTE, LYRE 
Ireland, EIRE, ERIN 
Jacket: English, ETON 
Jail (British), GAOL 
Jar, OLLA 3 
Judge: Mohammedan, CADI 
Juniper: European, CADE 
Kiln, OAST, OVEN 
King: British legendary, 
LUDD, NUDD 
Kiss, BUSS 
Knife: Philippine, BOLO 
Koran: Section of, SURA 
Laborer: Spanish American, 
PEON 
Lake: Mountain, TARN 
(Scotch), LOCH 
Lamp: Miner’s, DAVY 
Landing place: Indian, 
GHAT , 
Language: Buddhist, PALI 
Japanese, AINU , 
Latvian, LETT 
Layer: Of iris, UVEA i 
Leaf: Palm, OLAY, OLLA 
Legislature: Ukrainian, 
RADA / 
Lemur, LORI 
Leopard, PARD 
Let it stand, STET 


Letter: Greek, BETA, IOTA, 
ZETA 
Hebrew, AYIN, 


SHIN, 'TETH, YODH > 
Papal, BULL 
Lily, ALOE ; 
Literature: Hindu sacred, : 
VEDA ‘ 
Lizard, GILA 
Monitor, URAN 
Loquat, BIWA 
Magistrate: Genoese or Ve- 
netian, DOGE ee 
Man (Latin), HOMO | 
Mark: Omission, DELE _ 


MICO 
Meadow: Fertile, VEGA : 
Measure: Electric, VOLT, 
WATT of 
Force, DYNE 


Hebrew, OMER ae 
Printing, PICA as ie 


Swiss land, IMMI 
Medley, OLIO 
Merganser, SMEW 
Milk (French), LAIT 
Molding, GULA 

Curved, OGEE 
Mongoose: Crab-eating, — igs 

URVA - ; 


South American, SAKI, 
pane 


_ Mouse: Meadow, VOLE 
Mythology: Norse, EDDA 


33 Novel: ‘By Zola, NANA 
jemaid: Oriental. 


er cotoné, PAVY 
Indian, RYOT 


Risin: Thessaly, OSSA 


Prong: Fork, TINE 
Pseudonym: Lamb’s, ELIA 
Queen: Carthaginian, DIDO 
Hindu, RANI 
Rabbit, CONY 
Race: Of Japan, AINU 
Rail: Ducklike, COOT 
North American, SORA 
Redshank, CLEE 
Refuse: After pressing, 
MARC 
Regiment: Turkish, ALAI 
Reliquary, ARCA 
Resort: Italian, LIDO 
Ridges: Sandy, ASAR, OSAR 
River: German, ELBE, 
ODER 
Italian, ADDA 
Siberian, LENA 
Road: Roman, ITER 
Rockfish: California, RENA 
Rodent: Mouselike, VOLE 
South American, PACA 
Rootstock, TARO 
Salamander, NEWT 
Salmon: Silver, COHO 
Young, PARR 
Same (Greek), HOMO 
(Latin), IDEM 
Sauce: Fish, ALEC 
School: English, ETON 
Seaweed, AGAR, ALGA, 
KELP 
Secular, LAIC 
Sediment, SILT 
Seed: Dill, ANET 
Of vetch, TARE 
Serf, ILOT 
Sesame, TEEL 
Settlement: Eskimo, ETAH 
Shark: Atlantic, GATA 
European, TOPE 
Sheep: Wild, UDAD 
Sheltered, ALEE 
Shield, EGIS 
Ship: Jason’s, ARGO 
Left side of, PORT 
Two-masted, BRIG 
Shrine: Buddhist, TOPE 
Shrub: New Zealand, TUTU 
Sign: Magic, RUNE 
Silkworm, ERIA 
Skin: Beaver, PLEW 
Skink: Egyptian, ADDA 
Slave, ESNE 
Sloth: Two-toed, UNAU 
Smooth, LENE 
Snow: Glacial, NEVE 
Soapstone, TALC 
Society: African secret, 
EGBO, PORO 
Son: Of Seth, ENOS 
Song (German), LIND 
Unaccompanied, GLEE 
Sound: Lung, RALE 
Sour, ACID 
Sow: Young, GILT 
Spike: Brad-shaped, BROB 


Stake: Poker, ANTE — 


Spirit: Buddhist evil, 


Star: Temporary, NOVA — 
Starch: East Indian, SAGO 
Stone: Precious, OPAL 
Strap: Bridle, REIN we 
Strewn (heraldry), SEME ~ 
Sweetsop, ATES, ATTA ‘ 
Sword: Fericing, EPEE, FOIL 
Tambourine: African, TAAR 
Tapir: Brazilian, ANTA 5 
Tax, CESS 
Tea: South American, 
MATE 
Therefore (Latin), ERGO 
Thing: Extraordinary, 
ONER 
Three (dice, cards, etc.), 
TREY 
Thrush: Hawaiian, OMAO 
Tide, NEAP 
Tipster: Racing, TOUT 
Tissue, TELA 
Title: Etruscan, LARS 
Hindu, BABU 
Indian, RAJA 
Mohammedan, EMIR, 
IMAM 
Persian, BABA 
Spanish, DONA 
Turkish, AGHA, BABA i 
Toad: Largest known, AGUA 
Tree, HYLA 
Tool: Cutting, ADZE 
Track: Deer, SLOT 
Tract: Sandy, DENE 
Tree: Apple, SORB 
Central American, EBOE © 
East Indian, TEAK 
Eucalyptus, YATE 
Guiana and Trinidad, 
MORA 
Javanese, UPAS 
Linden, LIME, LINN, 
TEIL, TILL ‘ 
Sandarac, ARAR ; 
Sassafras, AGUE 
Tamarisk salt, ATLE 
Tribe: Moro, SULU : 
Trout, CHAR # 
Urchin: Street, ARAB 
Vessel: Arab, DHOW : 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, — 
COPE ¥ 


if 


Vetch, TARE t 
Vine: East Indian, SOMA ~ 
Violinist: Famous, AUER a 
Vortex, EDDY 
Wampum, PEAG 
Wapiti, STAG 
Waste: Allowance for, T 
Watchman: Indian, M. 
Water (Spanish), A 
Waterfall, LINN 
Wavy (heraldry), O 
UNDE 
Wax, CERE 
Chinese 


‘ d: Biblical, TARE 
Weight: Ancient, MINA 
Danish (pl.), ESER 

_ East Asian, TAEL 

- Greek, MINA 
Siamese, BAHT 

Well done (rare), EUGE 

Whale, CETE 


Killer, ORCA 


Wine, PORT 
Winged, ALAR 


Words of Five Letters 


Abode of dead: Babylonian, ARALU 
' Aborigine: Borneo, DAYAK 
Aftersong, EPODE 
- Aloe, AGAVE 
Animal: Footless, APODE 


Ant, EMMET 

Antelope: African, ADDAX, BEISA, 
CAAMA, ELAND, GUIBA, ORIBI, 
TIANG 


Goat, GORAL, SEROW 
_ indian, SASIN 
- Siberian, SAIGA 
Arch: Pointed, OGIVE 
‘Armadillo, APARA, POYOU, TATOU 
Arrowroot, ARARU 
Artery: Trunk, AORTA 
Association: Russian, ARTEL 
Secret, CABAL 
Author: English, READE 
Automaton, GOLEM, ROBOT 
Award: Motion-picture, OSCAR 
Basket: Fishing, CREEL 
Beer: Russian, KVASS 
Bible: Mohammedan, KORAN 
Bird: Asian, MINAH, MYNAH 
Indian, SHAMA 
Larklike, PIPIT 
Loonlike, GREBE 
Oscine, VIREO 
South American, AGAMI 
Swimming, GREBE 
Black: (French), NOIRE 
(Heraldry), SABLE 
Blackbird: European, MERLE, OUSEL, 
OUZEL 
Block: Glacial, SERAC 
Blue (heraldry), AZURE 
Boat: Eskimo, BIDAR, UMIAK 
Bobwhite, COLIN, QUAIL 
Bone (comb. form), OSTEO 
Leg, TIBIA 
Thigh, FEMUR 
Broom: Twig, BESOM 
Brother (French), FRERE 
Moses’, AARON 
Canoe: Eskimo, BIDAR, KAYAK 
Cape: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
-Caravansary, SERAI 
ard: Old playing, TAROT 
Caterpillar: New Zealand, AWETO 
Catkin, AMENT 
Cavity: Stone, GEODE 
‘Cephalopod, SQUID 
etacean, WHALE 
riot, ESSHD 
k: Pertaining to, MALAR 
ieftain: Arab, HMEER 
(Scotch), BAIRN 


White, HUSE, 
Whirlpool, EDDY 
Wife: Of Geraint, ENID 
Willow: Virginia, ITEA 


(Heraldry), AILE 


Wings, ALAE 

Withered, SERE 

Without (French), SANS 
Wool: To comb, CARD 
Work, OPUS 

Wrong: Civil, TORT 
Young: Bring forth, YEAN 


HUSO 


Cigar, CLARO 
Coating: Seed, TESTA 
Cockatoo: Palm, ARARA 
Coin: Costa Rican, COLON 
Danish, KRONE 
Ecuadorian, SUCRE 
English, GROAT, PENCE 
French, FRANC 
German, KRONE, TALER 
Hungarian, PENGO 
Icelandic, KRONA 
Indian, RUPEE 
Traqi, DINAR 
Norwegian, KRONE 
Polish, ZLOTY 
Russian, COPEC, KOPEK, RUBLE : 
Swedish, KRONA i 
Turkish, ASPER 7 
Yugoslav, DINAR 
Collar: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
Roman, RABAT 
Commune: Italian, TREIA 
Composition: Choral, MOTET 
Compound: Chemical, ESTER 
Conceal (law), HLOIN 
Council: Ecclesiastical, SYNOD 
Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOT 
Inner, PATIO 
Crest: Mountain, ARETE 
Crown: Papal, TIARA } 
Cuttlefish, SEPIA 
Date: Roman, NONES 
Decree: Mohammedan, IRADE 
Russian, UK ASE eee 
Deposit: Loam, LOESS na? 83. 
Desert: Gobi, SHAMO re 
Devilfish, MANTA 
Disease: Cereals, ERGOT 
Disk, PATEN 
Dog: Wild, DHOLE, DINGO 
Dormouse, LEROT , 
Drum, TABOR ' “Das 
Duck: Sea, EIDER : 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHING, LIANG, SHAN Me 
Earthquake, SEISM : 
Eel, ELVER, MORAY 
Ermine: European, STOAT 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOL 
Fabric: Velvetlike, PANNE 
Fabulist, AESOP 
Family: Italian, CENCI 
Fiber: West Indian, SISAL 
Fig: Smyrna, ELEME, ELEMI 
Figure: Of speech, TROPE ; 
Finch: European, SERIN eg. 
Fish: American small, KILLY 
Flower: Garden, ASTER oe 
Friend (Spanish), AMIGO 


Fruit: ‘Tropical, “MANGO 
Fungus: Rye, ERGOT 
urze, GORSE 
ateway, TORAN, TORiI 
- Gem, AGATE, BERYL, PEARL, TOPAZ 
_ Genus: Barnacles, LEPAS 
Bears, URSUS 
Birds (loons), GAVIA 
irds (nuthatches), SITTA 
ats, FELIS 
j Dogs, CANIS 
Fishes (chiros), ELOPS 
Fishes (perch), PERCA 
eese, ANSER 
- Grasses, STIPA 
Grasses (incl. oats), AVENA 
Gulls, LARUS 
Hares, rabbits, LEPUS 
Hawks, BUTEO 
_ Herbs, old world, INULA 
Herbs, trailing or climbing, APIOS 
erbs, tropical, TACCA, URENA 


: ceca (olive flies), DACUS 
ice, plant, APHIS 
cea USNEA 


Moll sks, OLIVA 
oe CEBUS 


Plants (eayitie family), AGAVE 
Rum nants (goats), CAPRA 

_ Shri s, Asiatic, SABIA 
: _ Shrub: aie ERICA 


Lae IXORA, TREMA. 
zoar, PASAN 


Troquoian, HURON 
Mexican, AZTEC, OPATA, OTOMI 
Muskhogean, CREEK 
Siouan, OSAGE, TETON 
Spanish American, ARARA, CARIB 
Inflorescence: Racemose, AMENT . ¥ 
Insect: Immature, LARVA : E 
Intrigue, CABAL 
Tris: Yellow, SEDGE 
Juniper, GORSE, RETEM 
Kidneys: Pertaining to, RENAL 
King: British legendary, LLUDD 
Kite: European, GLEDE 
Kobold, NISSE 
Land: Cultivated, ARADA, ARADO 
Landholder (Scotch), LAIRD, THANE 
Language: Dravidian, TAMIL 
Lariat, LASSO, REATA 
Laughing, RIANT 
Lawgiver: Athenian, DRACO, SOLON 
Leaf: Calyx, SEPAL 
Fern, FROND 
Lemur, LORIS 
Letter: English, AITCH * 
Greek, ALPHA, DELTA, GAMMA, 
KAPPA, OMEGA, SIGMA, THETA 
Hebrew, ALEPH, CHETH, GIMEL, 
SADHE, ZAYIN > ; 
Lichen, USNEA 
Lighthouse, PHARE 
Lizard: Old World, AGAMA 
Loincloth, DHOTI 
Louse: Plant, APHID 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARARA 
Mahogany: Philippine, ALMON 
Mammal: Badgerlike, RATEL 
Civetlike, GENET 
Giraffelike, OKAPI 
Raccoonlike, COATI 
Man (French), HOMME 
Marble, AGATE 
Mark: Insertion, CARET 
Market place: Greek, AGORA 
Marsupial: Australian, KOALA 
Measure: Electric, FARAD, HENRY 
Energy, JOULE 
Metric, LITER, STERE 
Printing, AGATE 
Russian, VERST 
Mixture: Smelting, MATTE 
Mohicans: Last of, UNCAS 
Molding: Convex, OVOLO, TORUS : 
Mole, TALPA : F: 
Monkey: African, PATAS "Gl 
Capuchin, SAJOU aS 4 
Howling, ARABA ‘ 
Monkshood, ATEES 
Month: Jewish, NISAN, SIVAN, TEBET 
Museum (French), MUSEE 
Musketeer, ATHOS 
Native: Aleutian, ALEUT 
New Zealand, MAORI : 
Neckpiece: Ecclesiastical, AMICE 
Nerve (comb. form), NEURO 
Nest: Eagle’s or hawk’s, AERIE 
Insect’s, NIDUS 
Net: Fishing, SEINE 
Newsstand, KIOSK 


ogen, AZOTE : 
ljoble: Mohammedan, AMEER 
Nodule: Stone, GEODE 
Nostrils, NARES 
Notched irregularly, EROSE 
Nymph: Mohammedan, HOURI 
Official: Roman, EDILE 
Oleoresin, ELEMI 
Opening: Mouthlike, STOMA 
Oration: Funeral, ELOGE 
Ostiole, STOMA 
Page: Left-hand, VERSO 
Right-hand, RECTO 
Palm, ARECA, BETEL 
Park: Colorado, ESTES 
Perfume, ATTAR 
Philosopher: Greek, PLATO 
Pillar: Stone, STELA, STELE 
Pinnacle: Glacial, SERAC 
Plain, LLANO 
Plant: Century, AGAVE 
- Climbing, LIANA 
Dwarf, CUMIN 
East Asian perennial, RAMIE 
Medicinal, SENNA 
- Mustard family, CRESS 
Plate: Communion, PATEN 
Poem: Lyric, EPODE 
Point: Lowest, NADIR 
Poplar, ABELE, ALAMO, ASPEN 
Porridge: Spanish American, ATOLE 
Post: Stair, NEWEL 
Priest: Mohammedan, IMAUM 
Protozoan, AMEBA 
Queen: (French), REINE 
Hindu, RANEE 
Rabbit, CONEY 
Rail, CRAKE 
Red (heraldry), GULES 
Religion: Moslem, ISLAM 
Resin, ELEMI 
Revoke (law), ADEEM 
Rich man, MIDAS, NABOB 
Ridge: Sandy, ESKAR, ESKER 
River: French, LOIRE, SEINE 
Rockfish: California, REINA 
Rootstock: Fragrant, ORRIS 
Ruff: Female, REEVE 
Sack: Pack, KYACK 
Salt: Ethereal, ESTER 
Saltpeter, NITER, NITRE 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAM 
Sandpiper: Old World, TEREK 
Scented, OLENT 
School: Fish, SHOAL 
_ French public, LYCEE 
Scriptures: Mohammedan, KORAN 
Seaweeds, ALGAE 
Seed: Aromatic, ANISE 
he HAREM, SERAI 
erf, HELOT 
heep: Wild, AUDAD 
eplike, OVINE 
eld, AEGIS 
hoe: Wooden, SABOT 
Shoots: Pickled bamboo, ACHAR 
Billiard, CAROM, MASSE 
Buddhist, STUPA 


Shrub: Burning bush, WAHOO 
Ornamental evergreen, TOYON 
Used in tanning, SUMAC 

Silk: Watered, MOIRE s 

Sister (French), SOEUR 
(Latin), SOROR 

Six: Group of, HEXAD 

Skeleton: Marine, CORAL 

Slave, HELOT 

Snake, ABOMA, ADDER, COBRA, RACER 

Soldier: French, POILU 
Indian, SEPOY 

Sour, ACERB 

Spirit: Air, ARIEL 

Staff: Shepherd’s, CROOK 

Starwort, ASTER 

Steel (German), STAHL 

Stockade: Russian, ETAPE 

Stop (nautical), AVAST 

Storehouse, ETAPE 

Subway: Parisian, METRO 

Tapestry, ARRAS 

Tea: Paraguayan, YERBA 

Temple: Hawaiian, HEIAU 

Terminal: Positive, ANODE 

Theater: Greek, ODEON, ODEUM 

Then (French), ALORS 

Thread: Surgical, SETON 

Thrush: Wilson’s, VEERY 

Title: Hindu, BABOO 
Indian, RAJAH, SAHEB, SAHIB 
Mohammedan, EMEER, IMAUM 

Tree: Buddhist sacred, PIPAL 
East Indian cotton, SIMAL 
Hickory, PECAN 
Light-wooded, BALSA 
Malayan, TERAP ’ 
Mediterranean, CAROB 
Mexican, ABETO 
Mexican pine, OCOTE 
New Zealand, MAIRE 
Philippine, ALMON 
Rain, SAMAN 
South American, UMBRA 
Tamarack, LARCH 
Tamarisk salt, ATLEE 
West Indian, ACANA 

Trout, CHARR + eel eaty 

Troy, ILION, ILIUM jhe 

Twin: Siamese, CHANG ; 

Vestment: Ecclesiastical, STOLE 

Violin: Famous, AMATI, STRAD 

Volcano: Mud, SALSE 

Wampum, PEAGE 

War cry: Greek, ALALA 

Wavy (heraldry), UNDEE 

Weight: Jewish, GERAH 

Wen, TALPA 

Wheat, SPELT 

Wheel: Persian water, NORIA 

Whitefish, CISCO ' 

Willow, OSIER 1a 

Window: Bay, ORIEL _" 

Wine, MEDOC, RHINE, TINTA, TOKAY 

Winged, ALATE 

Woman (French), FEMME 

Year: Excess of solar over lunar, EPACT _ 

Zoroastrian, PARSI ee” 


Agave, MAGUEY 


_ Alligator, CAYMAN 
Amphibole, EDENITE, URALITE 
Ant: White, TERMITE 


Antelope: African, DIKDIK, DUIKER, 


GEMSBOK, IMPALA, KOODOO 
peepee CHAMOIS 


Ape: Asian or East Indian, GIBBON 
Appendage: Leaf, STIPEL, STIPULE 
_ Armadillo, PELUDO, TATOUAY 
rowroot, ARARAO 
scetic: Jewish, ESSENE 
_ Ass: Asian wild, ONAGER 

Avatar: Of Vishnu, KRISHNA 
abylonian, ELAMITE 
Badge: Shoulder, EPAULET 
‘Baldness, ALOPECIA 
Barracuda, SENNET 
Bark: Aromatic, SINTOC 
Bearlike, URSINE 
Beetle, ELATER 
Bible: Zoroastrian, AVESTA 
Bird: Sea, PETREL 
south American, SERIEMA 


i 
rother (Latin), FRATER 
nting: European, ORTOLAN 


I terplece: Table, EPERGNE 
ee DOLPHIN, PORPOISE 


igarian, FORINT 
Chinese, PIASTER 


’ lanian, BALBOA 
aguayan, GUARANI 


ielan, BOLIVAR 
ay Last holy, VIATICUM 


Words of ‘Six or More Letters 


‘Alkaloid: Crystalline, ESERIN, ESERINE 


NILGAI, NILGAU; NILGHAT, 


Court: Anglo-Saxon, eri s | 
Cow: Sea, DUGONG, MANATEE 
Cylindrical, TERETE 
Dagger, STILETTO 

Malay, CREESE, KREESE 
Date: Roman, CALENDS, KALENDS 
Deer, CARIBOU, WAPITI 
Disease: Plant, ERINOSE 
Doorkeeper, OSTIARY 
Dragonflies: Order of, ODANATA 
Drink: Of gods, NECTAR 
Drum: TABOUR 

Moorish, ATABAL, ATTABATL 
Duck: Fish-eating, MERGANSER 

Sea, SCOTER 
Dynasty: Chinese, MANCHU 
Eel, CONGER 
Edit, REDACT 
Envelope: Flower, PERIANTH 
Eskimo, AMERIND 


‘Ether: Crystalline, APIOLE 


Excuse (law), ESSOIN 
Eyespots, OCELLI 
Fabric, ESTAMENE, ESTAMIN, ETAMINE 
Falcon: European, KESTREL 
Figure: Used as column, CARYATID, 
TELAMON 
Fine: For punishment, AMERCE 
Fish: Asian fresh-water, GOURAMI 
Pikelike, BARRACUDA 
Five: Group of, PENTAD 
Fly: African, TSETSE . 
Foot: Metric, ANAPEST, IAMBUS 
Foxlike, VULPINE 
Frying pan, SPIDER 
Fur, KARAKUL 
Galley: Greek or Roman, BIREME, 
TRIREME 
Game: Card, EHCARTE 
Garment: Greek, CHLAMYS 
Gateway, GOPURA, TORANA 
Genus: Birds (ravens, crows), CORVUS 
Eels, CONGER 
Fishes, ANABAS 
Foxes, VULPES 
Herbs, ANEMONE 
Insects, CICADA 
Lemurs, GALAGO 
Mints (incl. catnip), NEPETA 
Mollusks, ANOMIA, ASTARTE, TERED: 
Mollusks (incl. oysters), OSTREA 
Monkeys (spider monkeys), ATELES 
Thrushes (incl. robins), TURDUS — ‘ 
Trees (of elm family), CELTIS 
Trees (incl. dogwood), CORNUS 1s 
Trees, tropical American, SAPOTA ; 
Wrens, NANNUS mos 
Gibbon, SIAMANG, WOUWOU 
Gland: Salivary, RACEMOSE 
Goat: Bezoar, PASANG 
Goatlike, CAPRINE 
God: Assyrian, ASHSHUR, ASSHO 
Babylonian, BABBAR, MARDUK, 
DACH, NANNAR, NERGAL, 
Hindu, BRAHMA, KRISHNA, on 
Tahitian, TAAROA ‘ 
Goddess: Babylonian, I 


i ae 
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‘ord: Puzzle Guide 


Hindu, CHANDI, HAIMAVATI, 
_  LAKSHMI, PARVATI, SARASVATI, 
SARASWATI 
Government, POLITY 
Governor: Persian, SATRAP 
Grandson (Scotch), NEPOTE 
Group: Of five, PENTAD 
Of nine, ENNEAD 
Of seven, HEPTAD 
Hare: In first year, LEVERET 
Harpsichord, SPINET 
Herb: Alpine, EDELWEISS 
_ Chinese, GINSENG 
South African, FREESIA 
Hermit, EREMITE 
Hero: Legendary, PALADIN 
Heron, BITTERN 
Horselike, EQUINE 
Hound: Short-legged, BEAGLE 
House (French), MAISON 
Idiot, CRETIN 
Implement: Stone, NEOLITH 
Incarnation: Hindu, AVATAR 
Indian, APACHE, COMMANCHE, PAIUTE, 
SENECA 
Inn: Turkish, IMARET 
Insects: Order of, DIPTERA 
Instrument: Japanese banjolike, SAMISEN 
Musical, CLAVIER, SPINET 
Interstice, AREOLA 
Ironwood, COLIMA 
Juniper: Old Testament, RAETAM 
Kettledrum, ATABAL 
King: Fairy, OBERON 
Kneecap, PATELLA 
Knife, MACHETE 
Langur: Sumatran, SIMPAI 
Legislature: Spanish, CORTES 
Lemur: African, GALAGO 
Madagascar, AYEAYE 
Letter: Greek, EPSILON, LAMBDA, OMI- 
CRON, UPSILON 
Hebrew: DALETH, LAMEDH, SAMEKH 
Lighthouse, PHAROS 
Lizard, IGUANA 
Llama, ALPACA 
Lockjaw, TETANUS 
Locust, CICADA, CICALA 
Macaw: Brazilian, MARACAN 
Maid: Of Astolat, ELAINE 
Mammal: Madagascar, TENDRAC, 
| TENREC 
Man’ (Spanish), HOMBRE 
Marmoset: South American, TAMARIN 
Marsupial, BANDICOOT, WOMBAT 
Massacre, POGROM 
Mayor: Spanish, ALCALDE 
asure: Electric, AMPERE, COULOMB, 
KILOWATT 
a Quack, NOSTRUM 
Member: Religious order, CENOBITE 
folasses, TREACLE 
le African, GRIVET, NISNAS 
sian, LANGUR ; 
- Philippine, MACHIN 
South American, PINCHE, SAIMIRI, 
AMIRI, SAPAJOU_. 
er , CHIMERA, GORGON 


a 


(Comb. form), TERATO 
Cretan, MINOTAUR 
Month: Jewish, HESHVAN, KISLEV, SHE- 
BAT, TAMMUZ, TISHRI, VEADAR 
Mountain: Asia Minor, ARARAT 
Mulct, AMERCE 
Musketeer, ARAMIS, PORTHOS 
Nearsighted, MYOPIC 
Net, TRAMMELL 
New York City, GOTHAM 
Nine: Group of, ENNEAD 
Nobleman: Spanish, GRANDEE 
Official: Roman, AEDILE 
Onyx: Mexican, TECALI 
Order: Dragonflies, ODANATA 
Insects, DIPTERA 
Organ: Plant, PISTIL 
Ornament: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Overcoat: Military, CAPOTE 
Ox: Wild, BANTENG 
Oxidation: Bronze or copper, PATINA 
Paralysis: Incomplete, PARESIS 
Pear: Alligator, AVOCADO 
Persimmon: Mexican, CHAPOTE 
Pipe: Peace, CALUMET 
Plaid (Scotch), TARTAN F 
Plain, PAMPAS, STEPPE, TUNDRA 
Plant: Buttercup family, ANEMONE 
Century, MAGUEY 
On rocks, LICHEN 
Plowing: Fit for, ARABLE 
Poem: Heroic, EPOPEE 
Six-lined, SESTET 
Point: Highest, ZENITH 
Potion: Love, PHILTER, PHILTRE 
Protozoan, AMOEBA , 
Punish, AMERCE 
Purple (heraldry), PURPURE 
Queen: Fairy, TITANIA 
‘Race: Skiing, SLALOM 
Rat, BANDICOOT, LEMMING 
Retort, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
Ring: Harness, TERRET ih ie 
Little, ANNULET ‘ f 
Rodent: Jumping, JERBOA 
Spanish American, AGOUTI, AGOUTY 
Sailor: East Indian, LASCAR : ret 
Salmon: Young, GRILSE \ 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAAM 
Sandpiper, PLOVER 2) oe 
Sandy, ARENOSE a, 
Sapodilla, SAPOTA, SAPOTE 
Saw: Surgical, TREPAN 
Seven: Group of, HEPTAD 
Sexes: Common to both, EPICENE 
Shawl: Mexican, SERAPE | ; +” ies 
Sheathing: Flower, SPATHE ole a 
Sheep: Wild, AOUDAD, ARGALI — 
Shipworm, TEREDO i 
Shoes: Mercury’s winged, TALARIA ’ 
Shortening: Syllable, SYSTOLE ; 
Shrub, SPIRAEA 
Sickle-shaped, FALCATE 
Silver (heraldry), ARGENT 
Snake, ANACONDA 
Speech: Loss of, APHASIA 
Spiral, HELICAL 
Staff: Bishop’s, CROSIER, CROZIER 


Stalk: Plant, PETIOLE 

State: Swiss, CANTON 

Studio, ATELIER 

Swan: Young, CYGNET 
Swimming, NATANT 


Terminal: Negative, CATHODE 
Third (music), TIERCE 

Thrust: Fencing, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
‘Tile: Pertaining to, TEGULAR. 
Tomb: Empty, CENOTAPH 


ee: African timber, BAOBAB 
Black gum, TUPELO 

East Indian, MARGOSA 
Locust, ACACIA 

Malayan, SINTOC 

___ Marmalade, SAPOTE 


‘often in crossword puzzles.) 


ther of * apihu, Eleazer, Ithamar, and 


“ i BIGATL: Wife of Nabal: later, wife of 
‘Da d. 


d Ishbosheth: slain by Joab. 


, ABRAHAM we a coe Pabriareh; 


] ed eaiinat David; slain by Joab. 
SH: King of Gath; gave refuge to 


_ (or ACHSAH): 
wife of Othniel. 
Wife of Lamech. 
First man; husband of Eve; 
f Cain, Abel, and Seth. 

(JAH: Son of David and py oe te 


Daughter of 


A: Be eeomnider of army of David; 
Joab. 
] Son of David and Ahinoam; 
‘amar; slain by Absalom. 
: Husband of Jochebed; father 
A ar ron, Miriam and Moses. 
ENATH: Wife of Joseph. 
; Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 
AAM: Prophet; rebuked by his 
for cursing God. 


Cae 
4 
i ed 


Verbose, PROLIX. eee i 
Viceroy: Egyptian, KHEDIVE ; 
Vulture: American, CONDOR 


Warehouse (French), ENTREPOT 4 
Whale: White, BELUGA ie 
Whirlpool, VORTEX : 
Will: Addition to, CODICIL : 
Having left, TESTATE 4 
Wind, CHINOOK, MONSOON, SIMOOM,,, 
SIMOON, SIROCCO : 
Window: In roof, DORMER 


Wine, BARBERA, BURGUNDY, CABER-- 
NET, CHABLIS, CHIANTI, CLARET,, 
MUSCATEL, RIESLING, SAUTERNG, | 
SHERRY, ZINFANDEL 

Wolfish, LUPINE 

Woman: Boisterous, TERMAGANT ‘ 

Woolly, LANATE : 

Workshop, ATELIER 


Zoroastrian, PARSEE 


Old-Testament Names 


(We do not pretend that this list is all-inclusive. We include only those names which in our opinion one meets 1 


BARAK: Jewish captain; associated with | 
Deborah. 

BARUCH: Secretary to Jeremiah. 

BATHSHEBA: Wife of Uriah; later, wite 
of David. 

BELSHAZZAR: Crown prince of Baby- 
lon. 

BENAIAH: Warrior of David; proclaimed 
Solomon King. 

BEN-HADAD: Name of several kings of 
Damascus. 

BENJAMIN: Son of Jacob and Rachel. — 

BEZALEEL: Chief architect of taber- 
nacle. 

BILDAD: Comforter of Job. 

BILBAH: Servant of Rachel; mistress of 
Jacob. 

BOAZ: Husband of Ruth; 
Obed. 

CAIN: Son of Adam and Eve; slayer of 
Abel; father of Enoch. 

CAINAN: Son of Enos. 

CALEB: Spy sent out by Moses to visit 
Canaan; father of Achsa. i 

CANAAN: Son of Ham. 

CHILION: Son of Elimelech; husband of 
Orpah. : 

CUSH: Son of Ham; father of Nimrod. — 

DAN: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. j 

DANIEL: Prophet; saved from lions " 


God. 
DEBORAH: Hebrew prophetess; netped 
Israelites conquer Canaanites. : 
DELILAH: Mistress ane betrayer 
Samson. 
ELAM: Son of Shem. ; 
ELEAZAR: Son of Aaron; succeeded fk 
as high priest. 
ELI: High priest and judge; teac’ 
Samuel; father of Hophni and Phine 
ELIAKIM: Chief minister of Hezek 
ELIEZER: Servant of Abra’ 
ELIHU: COE of os b 


father of 


JAH (or ELIAS): 
aven in chariot of fire. 
_ ELIMELECH: Husband of Naomi; father 
of Chilion and Mahlon. 

_ ELIPHAZ: Comforter of Job. 

ELISHA (or ELISEUS) : Prophet; succes- 
sor of Elijah. 

ELKANAH: Husband of Hannah; father 
of Samuel, 

ENOCH: Son of Cain. 

ENOCH: Father of Methuselah. 

ENOS: Son of Seth; father of Cainan. 

EPHRAIM: Son of Joseph. 

ESAU: Son of Isaac and Rebecca; sold 
his birthright to his brother Jacob. 

ESTHER: Jewish wife of Ahasuerus; 
Saved Jews from Haman’s plotting. 

EVE: First woman; created from rib of 
Adam. 

EZRA (or ESDRAS): 
priest. 

GAD: Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 

GEHAZI: Servant of Elisha. 

GIDEON: Israelite hero; defeated Mid- 
ianites. 

GOLIATH: Philistine giant; 
David. 

HAGAR: Handmaid of Sarah; concubine 
of Abraham; mother of Ishmael. 

HAGGITH: Mother of Adonijah. 

HAM: Son of Noah; father of Cush, Miz- 
Taim, Phut, and Canaan. 

HAMAN: Chief minister of Ahasuerus; 
hanged on gallows prepared for Mordecai. 

HANNAH: Wife of Elkanah; mother of 
Samuel. 

HANUN: King of Ammonites. 

HARAN: Brother of Abraham; father of 
Lot. 

HAZAEL: King of Damascus. 

HHPHZI-BAH: Wife of Hezekiah; mother 
of Mannaseh. 

HIRAM: King of Tyre. 

HOLOFERNES: General of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; slain by Judith. 

._ HOPHNI: Son of Eli. 

ISAAC: Hebrew patriarch; son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah; half brother of Ishmael; 
husband of Rebecca; father of Esau and 
Jacob. 

ISHMAEL: Son of Abraham and Hagar; 
half brother of Isaac. 
_ ISSACHAR: Son of Jacob. and Leah. 

ITHAMAR: Son of Aaron. 

JABAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 

JABIN: King of Hazor. 

_ JACOB: Hebrew patriarch, founder of 
Israel; son of Isaac and Rebecca; husband 
of Leah and Rachel; father of Asher, Ben- 
amin, Dan, Gad, Issachar, Joseph, Judah, 
evi, Naphtali, Reuben, Simeon, and Zeb- 


Prophet; went ‘e 


Hebrew scribe and 


Slain by 


AEL: Slayer of Sisera. 

[APHETH: Son of Noah. 

(OIADA: High priest; husband of 
eath; revolted against Athallah 
sogets Hing of Judah, 


JEHOSHABEATH (or JEHOSHEBA): 
Daughter of Jehoram of Judah; wife of 
Jehoiada. 

JEPHTHAH: Judge in Israel; sacrificed 
his only daughter because of vow. 

JESSE: Son of Obed; father of David. 

JETHRO: Midianite priest; father of 
Zipporah. 

JEZEBEL: Phoenician princess; wife of — 
Ahab; mother of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and 


MOS A ET EN 


Jehoram., 
JOAB: Commander in chief under 
David; slayer of Abner, Absalom, and 


Amasa. 
JOB: Patriarch; underwent many afflic- 
tions; comforted by Bildad, Elihu, Eliphaz — 
and Zophar. ° 
JOCHEBED: Wife of Amram. i 
JONAH: Prophet; cast into sea and 
swallowed by great fish. 
JONATHAN: Son of Saul; 
David. 5 
JOSEPH: Son of Jacob and Rachel; sold © 
into slavery by his brothers; husband of 
Asenath; father of Ephraim and Manas- 
sah. 
JOSHUA: Successor of Moses; 
Nun. 
JUBAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. ~ 
JUDAH: Son of Jacob and Leah. 
JUDITH: Slayer of Holofernes. 
KISH: Father of Saul. 
LABAN: Father of Leah and Rachel. 
LAMECH: Son of Methuselah; father | 
Noah. 


friend of 


son of 


LEAH: Daughter of Laban; 
Jacob. 
LEVI: Son of Jacob. and Leah. 


wife: “of 


of Sodom. 
MAACAH: 
Tamar. ; . 
MAHLON: Son of Elimelech; first’ hus a 
band of Ruth. : 
MANASSEH: Son of Joseph. ore 
MELCHIZEDEK: King of Salem. At 
METHUSELAH: Patriarch; son of Eno¢! 
father of Lamech. 
MICHAL: Daughter of Saul; wife 
David. 
MIRIAM: Prophetess; daughter of Am- 
ram; sister of Aaron and Moses. (a 
MIZRAIM: Son of Ham. 


Amram; 
husband of WES ee 


rosy by Elisha, 
NABAL: Husband of Abigail. My 
NABOTH: Owner of vineyard; stoned, 


Ahab. 
NADAB: Son of Aaron. 
NAHOR: Father of Terah, 


ya! 
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a NAOMI: Wife of Elimelech; mother-in- 
law of Ruth. 
__NAPHTALI: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. 
NATHAN: Prophet; reproved David for 
causing Uriah’s death. 
_ NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
a  REZZAR): 
Jerusalem. 
b. NEHEMIAH: Jewish leader; empowered 
by Artaxerxes to rebuild Jerusalem. 
_ * NIMROD: Mighty hunter; son of Cush, 
NOAH: Patriarch; Son of Lamech; es- 
caped Deluge by building Ark; father of 
Ham, Japheth and Shem. 
os NUN (or NON): Father of Joshua. 
_ OBED: Son of Boaz; father of Jesse. 
OG: King of Bashan. 
_ ORPAH: Wife of Chilion. 
-OTHNIEL: Kenezite; judge of Israel; 
‘husband of Achsa. 
PHINEHAS: Son of Eleazer. 
PHINEHAS: Son of Eli. 
PHUT (or PUT): Son of Ham. 


(or NEBUCHAD- 
King of Babylon; destroyer of 


- POTIPHAR: Egyptian official; bought 
Joseph. 

RACHEL: Wife of Jacob. 

_REBECCA (or REBEKAH): Wife of 


‘es ISH-BOSHETH (or ESHBAAL): 
rael; son of Saul. 

AVID: King of Judah; later of Israel; 
of Jesse; husband of Abigail, Ahinoam, 
hsheba, Michal, etc.; father of Absa- 
Adonijah, Amnon, Solomon, Tamar, 


King of 


: OMON: King of Israel and Judah; 
: ES5 gpeyid, father of Rehoboam, 


is Kings of Judah (Southern Kingdom) 


eae First King. 


_ ABIJAH er ABIJAM or ABIA): Son of 


oase (or ‘JEHOASH) : 
AZIAH: 


Son of Ahaziah. 
Son of Joash. 


al 


Information Pleesé. ana 


SAMSON: Judge of Israel; Camedl t 
strength; betrayed by Delilah. 

SAMUEL: Hebrew judge and prophet; 
son of Elkanah. 

SARAH (or SARA, SARAT): 
Abraham. 

SENNACHERIB: King of Assyria. 

SETH: Son of Adam; father of Enos. 

SHEM: Son of Noah; father of Elam. 

SIMEON: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

SISERA: Canaanite captain; slain by’ 
Jael. 

TAMAR: Daughter of David and Maa-- 
chah; ravished by Amnon. 

TERAH: Son of Nahor; father of Abra- , 
ham. 

TUBAL-CAIN: Son of Lamech and Zil-- 
lah. | 
URIAH: Husband of Bathsheba; sent to) 
death in battle by David. 


Wife ot | 


VASHTI: Wife of Ahasuerus; set aside? 
by him. 

ZADOK: High priest during David's: 
reign. 

ZEBULUN (or ZABULON): Son of Jacob) 
and Leah. 


ZILLAH: Wife of Lamech. 

ZILPAH: Servant of Leah; mistress of! 
Jacob. 

ZIPPORAH: Daughter of Jethro; 
of Moses. ; 

ZOPHAR: Comforter of Job. 


wife: 


UZZIAH (or AZARIAH): Son of Ama-- 


ziah. 


JOTHAM: Regent, later King; son of! 
Uzziah. ; 

AHAZ: Son of Jotham. 

HEZEKIAH: Son of Ahaz; husband of! 
Hephzi-Bah. 

MANASSEH: Son of Hezekiah and) 
Hephzi-Bah. 

AMON: Son of Manasseh. y 
, JOSIAH (or JOSIAS): Son of Amon. 

JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of) 
Josiah. 


JEHOIAKIM: Son of Josiah. 4 

JEHOIACHIN: Son of Jehoiakim. ‘ 

ZEDEKIAH: Son of Josiah; kingdom 
overthrown by Babylonians under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 


Kings of Israel (Northern Kingdom) — 
JEROBOAM I: Led secession of Israel. — 
NADAB: Son of Jeroboam I. 
BAASHA: Overthrew Nadab. 
ELAH: Son of Baasha. 
ZIMRI: Overthrew Elah. 
OMRI: Overthrew Zimri. 
AHAB: Son of Omri; husband of Jezebel 
AHAZIAH: Son of Ahab. 
JEHORAM (or JORAM): Son of A 
JEHU: Overthrew Jehoram. 
JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of Je’ 
as JEHOASH (or JOASH): coe of 
AZ. 
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EROBOAM I: Son of Jehoash. 
ZECHARIAH: Son of Jeroboam II. 
_ SHALLUM: Overthrew Zechariah. 
_MENAHEM: Overthrew Shallum. 


Prophets 
Major 
ISAIAH JEREMIAH EZEKIEL DANIEL 
Minor 
HOSEA OBADIAH NAHUM HAGGATI 
JOEL JONAH HABAKKUE ZECHARIAH 
AMOS MICAH ZEPHANIAH MALACHI 


Foreign Phrases 


(NOTE: The English meanings given are not necessarily literal translations.) 


- AB OVO: From the beginning. 
ABSIT OMEN: Hope this is no bad luck. 
AEQUO ANIMO: Undisturbed in mind. 
AD VALOREM: According to its value. 
ALEA JACTA EST: The die is cast. 
ALMA MATER: One’s college or school. 
ALTER EGO: Other self. 
AMICUS CURIAE: Friend of the court. 
ANNO DOMINI: Year of our Lord. 
BEL CANTO: A style of singing marked 
by virtuosity and beauty. 


BETE NOIRE: Particular nemesis. 
BONA FIDE: In good faith; genuine. 
CARPE DIEM: Enjoy today. 
CASUS BELLI: Cause of war. 
CAVEAT EMPTOR: Buy at your own 
risk. 
- CORPUS DELICTI: Fundamental fact or 
facts necessary to commission of a crime. 
CUI BONO: To whose advantage? 
CUM GRANO SALIS: With a grain of 
salt. 
- DE FACTO: As a matter of fact 
of this fact. 
DEO GRATIAS: Thanks be to God. 
DEUS EX MACHINA: Artificially pro- 
duced to bring a solution of some extreme 
difficulty. 
_ ECCE HOMO: This is the man. 
_ ERRARE HUMANUM (EST): 
human. 
_ FESTINA LENTE: Make haste slowly. 
_ FIAT LUX: Let there be light. 
_FIDUS ACHATES: Faithful friend. 
FLAGRANTE DELICTO: Caught in the 


5 because 


To err is 


(IC JACET: Here lies... . 
(OI POLLOI: The common people. 


. PEKAHIAH: Son of Menahem. 
PEKAH: Overthrew Pekahiah. 
HOSHEA: Overthrew Pekah; kingdom 
overthrown by Assyrians under Sargon II. 
i 


HORS D’OEUVRES: Side dishes. 
IN VINO VERITAS: In wine there i 
truth. 
IPSE DIXIT: An assertion made but no ; 
proved. : 
IPSO FACTO: By the very fact. 
JEUNESSE DOREE: Gilded youth. 
LABOR OMNIA VINCIT: Work over- — 
comes all things. by 
LAISSEZ FAIRE: Noninterference. 


MULTUM IN PARVO: Much in little. 4 
NIL ADMIRARI: To be astonished ake 
nothing. ; 
NOLENS, VOLENS: Willy-nilly. es 
O TEMPORA! O MORES!: What s o 
times and customs! “ee 


POST MORTEM: Aiter death. 

PRO BONO PUBLICO: For the pub 
welfare. 

PRO TEMPORE: For the time being. — 

RARA AVIS: Extraordinary perHens 
thing. 


SAVOIR FAIRE: howe 
for all occasions. 
SINE DIE: With no day set for the ne 
meeting. tee 
SINE QUA NON: tidispensabiom h 
SPIRITUS FRUMENTI: Alcohol. F 
STATUS (IN) QUO: State in which any “ind 
thing is. rs iu 
SUI GENERIS: In a class by itself. 
SURSUM CORDA: Lift up your hear 
TEMPUS FUGIT: Time files. iste 
ULTIMA THULE: The _ in an Beer 
way. oe 4 
VAE VICTIS: Woe to the contuereants & 
VENI, VIDI, VICI: I came, I saw, 
conquered. ’ bs 
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i | ACHERON: See Rivers. 
_ ACHILLES: Greek warrior; slew Hector 
at Troy; slain by Paris, who wounded him 
_ in his vulnerable heel. ; 
_ ACTAEON: Hunter; surprised Artemis 
_ bathing; changed by her to stag and killed 
_ by his dogs. 
_ ADMETUS: King of Thessaly; his wife, 
a Alcestis, offered to die in his place. 
_ ADONIS: Beautiful youth loved by 
\phrodite. ; 
_AEACUS: One of three judges of dead in 
Hades; son of Zeus. 
_ AEETES: King of Colchis; father of 
Medea; keeper of Golden Fleece. 
__ AEGEUS: Father of Theseus; believing 
Theseus killed in Crete, he drowned him- 
self, Aegean Sea named for him. 
AEGISTHUS: Son of Thyestes; slew 
\treus; with Clytemnestra, his paramour, 
( Agamemnon; slain by Orestes. 
-AEGYPTUS: Brother of Danaiis; his 
sons, except Lynceus, slain by Danaides. 
_ AENEAS: Trojan; son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite; after fall of Troy, led his fol- 
wers eventually to Italy; loved and de- 
ed Dido. 
_ AEOLUS: See Winds. 
_ AESCULAPIUS: See Asclepius. 
__ AESON: King of Ioclus; father of Jason; 
over hrown by his brother Pelias; restored 
a th by Medea. 
THER: Personification of sky. 
THRA: Mother of Theseus. 


.GAMEMNON: King of Mycenae; son of 
S; brother of Menelaus; leader of 


ne ry Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. 
\GLAIA: See Graces. 

AJAX: Greek warrior; killed himself at 
because Achilles’ armor was awarded 


CESTIS: Wife of Admetus; offered to 
his place but saved from death by 
es, 


CMENE: Wife of Amphitryon; mother 
eus of Hercules. 


CYONE: See Pleiades. 

IECTO: See Furies. 

ECTRYON: Youth changed by Ares 
cock, 

'THAEA: Wife of Oeneus; mother of 


r; supported Troy against Greeks, 
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; Greek and Roman Mythology a 


Most of the Greak deities were adopted by the Romans, although in many Cases there wag a chang ; 
yy ep name. In the list below, information is given under the Greek name; the name in parentheses is th 
Latin equivalent. However, all Latin names are listed 


with cross references to the Greek ones. In addition 
if there are several deities which were exclusively Roman.) 
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AMOR: See Eros. R 
AMPHION: Musician; husband of Niobe; 
charmed stones to build fortifications for 
Thebes. 

AMPHITRITE: 
Poseidon. 

AMPHITRYON: Husband of Alcmene. 

ANCHISES: Father of Aeneas. 

ANCILE: Sacred shield that fell from ‘ 
heavens; palladium of Rome. 

ANDRAEMON: Husband of Dryope. 

ANDROMACHE: Wife of Hector. 

ANDROMEDA: Daughter of Cepheus; 
chained to cliff for monster to devour; res- 
cued by Perseus. 

ANTEIA: Wife of Proetus; tried to in-— 
duce Bellerophon to elope with her. 

ANTEROS: God who avenged unre- 
quited love. 

ANTIGONE: Daughter of Oedipus; ac- 
companied him to Colonus; performed 
burial rite for Polynices and was buried 
alive. i 

ANTINOUS: Leader of suitors of Penel- 
ope; slain by Odysseus. | 

APHRODITE (VENUS): Goddess of love 
and beauty; daughter of Zeus; mother of 
Eros. 

APOLLO: God of beauty, poetry, music; 
later identified with Helios as Phoebus 
Apollo; son of Zeus and Leto. 

AQUILO: See Winds. E 

ARACHNE: Maiden who challenged 
Athena to weaving contest; changed to 
spider. 

ARES (MARS): God of war; son of Zeus” 
and Hera. 

ARGO: Ship in which Jason and fol- 
lowers sailed to Colchis for Golden Fleece. 

ARGUS: Monster with hundred eyes; 
slain by Hermes; his eyes placed by Hera — 
inte peacock’s tail. ; 

ARIADNE: Daughter of Minos; aided 
Theseus in slaying Minotaur; deserted by 
him on island of Naxos and married to 
Dionysus. j 

ARION: Musician; thrown overboard by 
pirates but saved by dolphin. 

ARTEMIS (DIANA): Goddess of moon; 
huntress; twin sister of Apollo. fe. 

ASCLEPIUS (AESCULAPIUS): Mortal 
son of Apollo; slain by Zeus for raising 
dead; later deified as god of medicine. Also 
known as Asklepios. 2 eae 

ASTARTE: Phoenician goddess of love; 
variously identified with Aphrodite, Selene 


Sea goddess; wife of 


_ 


‘ 


and Artemis. 
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“ASTRAEA: Goddess of daa daughter 
of Zeus and Themis. 

‘ATALANTA: Princess who challenged 
ner suitors to a foot race; Hippomenes won 
‘ace and married her. 

ATHENA (MINERVA): Goddess of wis- 
iom; known ‘poetically as Pallas Athene; 
sprang fully armed from head of Zeus. 

ATLAS: Titan; held world on his shoul- 

lers as punishment for warring against 
Zeus; son of Iapetus. 
_ATREUS: King of Mycenae; father of 
Menelaus and Agamemnon; brother of 
Ihyestes, three of whose sons he slew and 
served to him at banquet; slain by Aegis- 
chus. 

ATROPOS: See Fates. 

AURORA: See Eos. 

AUSTER: See Winds. 

- AVERNUS: Infernal regions; name de- 
rived from small vaporous lake near Vesu- 
vius which was fabled to kill birds and 
vegetation. 

BACCHUS: See Dionysus. 

BELLEROPHON: Corinthian hero; killed 
Chimera with aid of Pegasus; tried to 
reach Olympus on Pegasus and was thrown 
(oO his death. 

BELLONA: Roman goddess of war. 

BOREAS: See Winds. 

BRIAREUS: Monster of hundred hands; 
30n Of Uranus and Gaea. 

BRISEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Achilles; taken by Agamemnon in ex- 
shange for loss of Chryseis, which caused 
Achilles to cease fighting, until death of 
Patroclus, 

-CADMUS: Brother of Europa; planter of 
jragon seeds from which first Thebans 
sprang. 

CALLIOPE: See Muses. 

CALYPSO: Sea nymph; kept Odysseus 
mm her island Ogygia for seven years. 

CASSANDRA: Daughter of Priam; 
srophetess who was never believed; slain 
with Agamemnon. 

CASTOR: See Dioscuri. 

CELAENO: See Pleiades. 

CENTAURS: Beings half man and half 
10rse; lived in mountains of Thessaly. 

CEPHALUS: Hunter; accidentally killed 
ais wife Procris with his spear. 
_CEPHEUS: King of Ethiopia; father of 
Andromeda. 

ERBERUS: Three-headed dog guarding 


ERES: See Demeter. 

Formless void; personified as 
of gods. 

ARON: Boatman on Styx who carried 
of dead to Hades; son of Erebus. 


YBDIS: Female monster; - person- 
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CHIMERA: Female monster with head __ 
of lion, body of goat, tail of serpent; killed 
by Bellerophon. 

CHIRON: Most famous of centaurs. 

CHRONOS: Personification of time. 

CHRYSEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Agamemnon; his refusal to accept ransom 
from her father Chryses caused Apollo to 
send plague on Greeks besieging Troy. 

CIRCE: Sorceress; daughter of Helios; 
changed Odysseus’ men into swine. 

CLIO: See Muses. 

CLOTHO: See Fates. / 

CLYTEMNESTRA: Wife of Agamemnon, 
whom she slew with aid of her paramour, 
Aegisthus; slain by her son Orestes. . 

COCYTUS: See Rivers. 11 es 

CREON: Father of Jocasta; forbade 
burial of Polynices; ordered burial alive oa 
Antigone. oe 

CREUSA: Princess of Corinth, for whom — 1 it 
Jason deserted Medea; slain by Medea, who g 
sent her poisoned robe; also Known as 
Glauke. 

CREUSA: Wife of Aeneas; died feeing. 
Troy. 

CRONUS (SATURN): Titan; god of har- rer 
vests; son of Uranus and Gaea; dethroned 
by his son Zeus. 

CUPID: See Eros. ‘- 

CYBELE: Anatolian nature goddess; 
adopted by Greeks and identified wit 
Rhea. 

CYCLOPES: Race of one-eyed giants 
(singular: Cyclops). 

DAEDALUS: Athenian artificer; father 
of Icarus; builder of Labyrinth in Crete; 
devised wings attached with wax for hi 
and Icarus to escape Crete. ; ‘ 

DANAE: Princess of Argos; mother of 
Perseus by Zeus, who appeared to her 
form of golden shower. 

DANAIDES: Daughters of Danatis; at bh 
command, all except Hypermnestra sley 
their husbands, the sons of Aegyptus. 

DANAUS: Brother of Aegyptus; fat. L¢ 
of Danaides; slain by Lynceus. 

DAPHNE: Nymph; pursued by ‘Apoll ; 
changed to laurel tree. i 

DECUMA: See Fates. 

DEINO: See Graeae. i. 

DEMETER (CERES): Goddess of agr 
culture; mother of Persephone. ; 

REN: See Artemis. 


s 


DIOMEDES: Greek hero; with Re 
entered Troy and carried off Palladium, — 
sacred statue of Athena. r < 

DIOMEDES: Owner of man-eating 
horses, which Hercules, as ninth Bk * 
carried off, 


DIONE: Titan goddess; mother by Zeus 
of Aphrodite. 


“DIONYSUS (BACCHUS) : 
son of Zeus and Semele. 


-_-DIOSCURI: Twins Castor and Pollux; 
g sons of Leda by Zeus. 

DIS: See Hades. 

DRYADS: Wood nymphs. 

_ DRYOPE: Maiden changed to Hama- 
_ dryad.: 

ECHO: Nymph who fell hopelessly in 
- love with Narcissus; faded away except for 
_ her voice. 


_ ELECTRA: Daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra; sister of Orestes; urged 
_ Orestes to slay Clytemnestra and Aegis- 
thus. 


_ ELECTRA: See Pleiades. 
-_ELYSIUM: Abode of blessed dead. 

_ ENDYMION: Mortal loved by Selene. 

ENYO: See Graeae. 

EOS (AURORA): Goddess of dawn. 


_ EPIMETHEUS: Brother of Prometheus; 
Y aur of Pandora. 


_ERATO: See Muses. 


_ EREBUS: Spirit of elise 
- Chaos. ‘ 


_ ERINYES: See Furies. 
ERIS: Goddess of discord. 
EROS (AMOR or CUPID): 
m of Aphrodite. 


ETEOCLES: Son of Oedipus, whom he 
ceeded to rule alternately with Poly- 
es; refused to give up throne at end of 
ar; he and Polynices slew each other. 


EUMENIDES: See Furies. 
_EUPHROSYNE: See Graces. 


_ EUROPA: Mortal loved by Zeus, who, in 
“form of white bull, carried her off to Crete. 


RUS: See Winds. 

_ EURYALE: See Gorgons. 

a _ EURYDICE: Nymph; wife of Orpheus. 

i EURYSTHEUS: King of Argos; imposed 
_ twelve labors on Hercules. 
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God of wine; 


son of 


God of love; 


as ‘of thread of life), Tacene (De- 
iner of length), and Atropos (Cutter 
hread); also called Moirae. Identified 
Enos with their goddesses of ay 


eetca: See Winds. 
RA; eee goddess of flowers. 


: venstis spirits: Alecto, 
os and Tisiphone; known also as 
lye aero: 


of Zeus and Alcmene; peter 
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GAEA: Goddess of earth; aaushterte C 
Chaos; mother of Titans; known also 
Ge, Gea, Gaia, etc. 

GALATEA: Statue of maiden carved 
from ivory by Pygmalion; given life by 
Aphrodite. 

GALATEA: Sea nymph; 
phemus. 

GANYMEDE: Beautiful boy; 
to Hebe as cupbearer of gods. 

GLAUCUS: Mortal who became sea di- 
vinity by eating magic grass. 

GLAUKE: See Cretisa. 

GOLDEN FLEECE: Fleece from ram that 
flew Phrixos to Colchis; 
under guard of dragon; 
Jason. 

GORGONS: Female monsters: Euryale, 
Medusa, and Stheno; had snakes for hair; 
their glances turned mortals to stone. See 
Medusa. 

GRACES: Beautiful goddesses: Aglaia 
(Brilliance), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalis 
(Bloom); daughters of Zeus. 

GRAEAE: Sentinels for Gorgons: Deino, 
Enyo, and Pephredo; had one eye among 
them, which passed from one to another. 

HADES (DIS): Name sometimes given 
Pluto; also, abode of dead, ruled by Pluto. 

HAEMON: Son of Creon; promised hus- 
band of Antigone; killed himself in her 
tomb. 

HAMADRYADS: Tree nymphs; lived and 
died with trees they inhabited. 

HARPIES: Monsters with heads of 
women and bodies of birds. 

HEBE (JUVENTAS): Goddess of youth; 
cupbearer of gods before Ganymede; 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. 

HECATE: Goddess of sorcery and witch 
craft. 

HECTOR: Son of Priam; slayer of Patro- 
clus; slain by Achilles. 


HECUBA: Wife of Priam. 


HELEN: Fairest woman in world; daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Leda; wife of Menelaus; 
carried to Troy by Paris, causing Trojan 
War. 

HELIADES: Daughters of Helios; 
mourned for Phaéthon and were changed 
to poplar trees. 

HELIOS (SOL): God of sun; later iden- 
tified with Phoebus Apollo. ‘5 

HELLE: Sister of Phrixos; fell from ram 
of Golden Fleece; water where she fel 
named Hellespont. . 

HEPHAESTUS (VULCAN): God of fire; 
celestial blacksmith; son of Zeus and Hera; 
husband of Aphrodite. ' 

HERA (JUNO): Queen of heaven; 
of Zeus. ; 


HERCULES: Hero and strong mal 


loved by Poly- 


SUCCESSOr 


carried off by 


f 


i 


Aeétes placed it | 


ors or deeds to pe free from bondage 
under Eurystheus; after death, his mortal 
share was destroyed, and he became im- 
mortal. Also known as Herakles or Hera- 
cles. Labors: (1) killing Nemean lion; (2) 
Killing Lernaean Hydra; (3) capturing Ery- 
manthian boar; (4) capturing Cerynean 
hind; (5) killing man-eating Stymphalian 
birds; (6) procuring girdle of Hippolyte; 
(7) cleaning Augean stables; (8) captur- 
ing Cretan bull; (9) capturing man-eating 
horses of Diomedes; (10) capturing cattle 
of Geryon; (11) procuring golden apples 
of Hesperides; (12) bringing Cerberus up 
from Hades. 

HERMES (MERCURY): God of physi- 
cians and thieves; messenger of gods; son 
of Zeus and Maia. 

HERO: Priestess of Aphrodite; Leander 
swam Hellespont nightly to see her; 
drowned herself at his death. 

HESPERUS: Evening star. 


HESTIA (VESTA): Goddess of hearth; 
sister of Zeus. 

HIPPOLYTE: Queen of Amazons; wife 
of Theseus. ° 

HIPPOLYTUS: Son of Theseus and Hip- 
polyte; falsely accused by Phaedra of try- 
ing to kidnap her; slain by Poseidon at 
request of Theseus. 

HIPPOMENES: Husband of Atalanta, 
whom he beat in foot race by dropping 
golden apples, which she stopped to pick 
up. 

HYACINTHUS: Beautiful youth acci- 
dentally killed by Apollo, who caused 
flower to spring up from his blood. 

HYDRA: Nine-headed monster in marsh 
of Lerna; slain by Hercules. 

HYGEIA: Personification of health. 

HYMEN: God of marriage. 
_HYPERION: Titan; early sun god; fa- 
ther of Helios. 

_HYPERMNESTRA: Daughter of Danaiis; 
refused to kill her husband Lynceus. 
_HYPNOS (SOMNUS): God of sleep. 

IAPETUS: Titan; father of Atlas, Epime- 
theus, and Prometheus. 

_ICARUS: Son of Daedalus; flew too near 
sun with wax-attached wings and fell into 
sea and was drowned. 

IO: Mortal maiden loved by Zeus; 
changed by Hera into heifer. 

IOBATES: King of Lycia; sent Bellero- 
phon to slay Chimera. 

_IPHIGENIA: Daughter of Agamemnon; 
red as sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis; 
tried by Artemis to Tauris where she 
ame priestess; escaped from there with 
stes. 

5S: Goddess of rainbow; messenger of 


s and Hera, 


IULUS: Son of Aeneas. 

ITXION: King of Lapithae; for making 
love to Hera he was bound to endlessly 
revolving wheel in Tartarus. 

JANUS: Roman god of gates and doors; 
represented with two opposite faces. A 
JASON: Son of Aeson; to gain throne of 
Ioclus from Pelias, went to Colchis and © 
brought back Golden Fleece; married 
Medea; deserted her for Creiisa. i 

JOCASTA: Wife of Laius; mother of 
Oedipus; unwittingly became wife of Oedi- 
pus; hanged herself when relationship was, 
discovered. 

JUNO: See Hera. 

JUPITER: See Zeus. 

JUVENTAS: See Heke. 

LACHESIS: See Fates. 

LAIUS: Father of Oedipus, by whom he. 
was slain. 

LAOCOON: Priest of Apollo at Troy; 
warned against bringing wooden horse into 
Troy; destroyed with his two sons by ser- 
pents sent by Athena. ae 

¥ 

LARES: Roman ancestral spirits ntotoces oD 
ing descendants and homes. : .. 

LAVINIA: wife of Aeneas after defeat ot * 
Turnus. ‘ 

LEANDER: Swam Hellespont nightly ' 
see Hero; drowned in storm, ; 

LEDA: Mortal loved by Zeus in form « 
Swan; mother of Helen, Cyt = 
Dioscuri. 

LETHE: See Rivers. 

LETO (LATONA): 
Artemis and Apollo. 

LUCINA: Roman goddess of childbirth; 
identified with Juno. $4 

LYNCEUS: Son of Aegyptus; Hs 
of BOL ete slew Danes: 


Mother by Zeus a. 


Hermes. 
MAIA: See Pleiades. a 
MANES: Souls of dead Romans, particu 
larly of ancestors. 
MARS: See Ares. : 
MARSYAS: Shepherd; challenged Agate 
to music contest and lost; flayed alive b 
Apollo. Bion: 
MEDEA: Sorceress; daughter of Acétes; ti 
helped Jason obtain Golden Fleece; when 
deserted by him for Cretisa, killed ber 
children and Creiisa. 
MEDUSA: Gorgon; slain by Perseus, 
cut off her head. Mt 
MEGAERA: See Furies. my 
MELEAGER: Son of Althaea; his 
would last as long as brand burning @ 
birth; Althaea quenched and saved i 
destroyed it when Meleager slew his uncl 
MELPOMENE: See Muses. aft 
MEMNON: Ethiopian king; made 
mortal by Zeus; son of Tithonus and 


ri 


ae MENELAUS: King of Sparta; son of 
3 Atreus; brother of Agamemnon; husband 


_ of Helen. 
E MERCURY: See Hermes. 


_ MEROPE: See Pleiades. 
as 


‘MEZENTIUS: Cruel Etruscan king; ally 
of Turnus against Aeneas; slain by Aeneas. 

‘ MIDAS: King of Phrygia; given gift of 

_ turning to gold all he touched. 

_ MINERVA: See Athena. 

- MINOS: King of Crete; after death, one 

of three judges of dead in Hades; son of 

Zeus and Europa. 

MINOTAUR: Monster, half man and half 

beast, kept in Labyrinth in Crete; slain by 

_ Theseus. 

_ MNEMOSYNE: Goddess 

_™mother by Zeus of Muses. 

MOIRAE: See Fates. 

MOMUS: God of ridicule. 

_MORPHEUS: God of dreams. 

_ MORS: See Thanatos. 

MORTA: See Fates. 

MUSES: Goddesses presiding over arts 

d sciences: Calliope (epic poetry), Clio 

istory), Erato (lyric and love poetry), 

erpe (music), Melpomene (tragedy), 

ymnia or Polyhymnia (sacred poetry), 

‘erpsichore (choral dance and song), Tha- 

la (comedy and bucolic poetry), Urania 
eoeony) ; daughters of Zeus and Mne- 


of memory; 


‘AIADS: Nymphs of waters, streams, 
2 ae 


KIDS: Sea nymphs; attendants on 
20n. 

ISTOR: King of Pylos; noted for wise 
counsel in expedition against Troy. 

_ NIKE: Goddess of victory. 

-NIOBE: Daughter of Tantalus; wife of 
f hion; her children slain by Apollo and 
mis; changed to stone but continued 
eep her loss. 

ONA: See Fates. 


inferior 


[YX (NOX): Goddess of night. 


RANIDS: Ocean nymphs; daughters 
anus. 


ODYSSEUS (ULYSSES) : King of Ithaca 
husband of Penelope; wandered ten yea: 
after fall of Troy before arriving home. 

OEDIPUS: King of Thebes; son of Laius 
and Jocasta; unwittingly murdered Laius 


and married Jocasta; tore his eyes out 
when relationship was discovered. 

OENONE: Nymph of Mount Ida; wife of 
Paris, who abandoned her; refused to cure 
him when he was poisoned by arrow of 
Philoctetes at Troy. 

OPS: See Rhea. 

OREADS: Mountain nymphs. 

ORESTES: Son of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra; brother of Electra; slew Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus; pursued by Furies 
until his purification by Apollo. 

ORION: Hunter; slain by Artemis axl 
made heavenly constellation. 

ORPHEUS: Famed musician; 
Apollo and Muse Calliope; 
Eurydice. 

PALES: Roman goddess of shepherds 
and herdsmen. 

PALINURUS: Aeneas’ pilot; fell over- 
board in his sleep and was drowned. 

PAN (FAUNUS): God of woods and 
fields; part goat; son of Hermes. 

PANDORA: Opener of box containing 
human ills; mortal wife of Epimetheus. 

PARCAE: See Fates. 


PARIS: Son of Priam; gave apple of dis- 
cord to Aphrodite, for which she enabled 
him to carry off Helen; slew Achilles at 
Troy; slain by Philoctetes. 

PATROCLUS: Great friend of Achilles; 
wore Achilles’ armor and was slain by 
Hector. 

PEGASUS: Winged horse that sprang 
from Medusa’s body at her death; ridden 
by Bellerophon when he slew Chimera. 

PELIAS: King of Ioclus; seized throne 
from his brother Aeson; sent Jason for 
Golden Fleece; slain unwittingly by his 
daughters at instigation of Medea. 

PELOPS: Son of Tantalus; his father 
cooked and served him to gods; restored Y 
life; Peloponnesus named for him. 

PENATES: Roman household gods. 

PENELOPE: Wife of Odysseus; waited 
faithfully for him for ten years while Pa 
ting off numerous suitors. 

PEPHREDO: See Graeae. % 

PERIPHETES: Giant; son of Hephaes 
tus; slain by Theseus. 

PERSEPHONE (PROSERPINE): Queen 
of infernal regions; daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter; wife of Pluto. 

PERSEUS: Son of Zeus and Danaé; sley 
Medusa; rescued Andromeda from monste 
and married her. 

PHAEDRA: Daughter of Minos; wife of 
Theseus; falsely accused mu of try 
ing to kidnap her. on 


son of 
husband of 


“PHAHTHON:, Son of Helios; drove his 
er’s sun chariot and was struck down 

y Zeus before he set world on fire. 

_ PHILOCTETES: Greek warrior who pos- 

sessed Hercules’ bow and arrows; slew Paris 

at Troy with poisoned arrow. 

PHINEUS:: Betrothed of Andromeda; 
tried to slay Perseus but turned to stone 
by Medusa’s head. 

PHLEGETHON: See Rivers. 
PHOSPHOR: Morning star. 


_ PHRIXOS: Brother of Helle; carried by 
ram of Golden Fleece to Colchis. 

PIRITHOUS: Son of Ixion; friend of 
Theseus; tried to carry off Persephone from 
Hades; bound to enchanted rock by Pluto. 

PLEIADES: Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, 
Maia, Merope, Sterope or Asterope, Tay- 
geta; seven daughters of Atlas; trans- 
formed into heavenly constellation, of 
which six stars are visible (Merope is said 
to have hidden in shame for loving a 
mortal). 

PLUTO (DIS): 
of Zeus. 

PLUTUS: God of wealth. 

POLLUX: See Dioscuri. 

POLYMNIA: See Muses. 

POLYNICES: Son of Oedipus; he and his 
brother Eteocles killed each other; burial 
rite, forbidden by Creon, performed by his 
sister Antigone. 

POLYPHEMUS: Cyclops; devoured six of 
Odysseus’ men; blinded by Odysseus. 

POLYXENA: Daughter of Priam; be- 
trothed to Achilles, whom Paris slew at 
their betrothal; sacrificed to shade of 
Achilles. 

POMONA: Roman goddess of fruits. 

PONTUS: Sea god; son of Gaea. 


God of Hades; brother 


POSEIDON (NEPTUNE): God of sea; 
brother of Zeus. 
_PRIAM: King of Troy; husband of 


Hecuba; ransomed MHector’s body from 
Achilles; slain by Neoptolemus, 

PRIAPUS: God of regeneration. 

PROCRIS: Wife of Cephalus, who acci- 
dentally slew her. 

PROCRUSTES: Giant; stretched or cut 
off legs of victims to make them fit iron 
bed; slain by Theseus. 

PROETUS: Husband of Anteia; sent Bel- 
lerophon to Iobates to be put to death, 
PROTEUS: Sea god; assumed various 
shapes when called on to prophesy. 
PSYCHE: Beloved of Eros; punished by 
ealous Aphrodite; made immortal and 
nited with Eros. 

PYGMALION: King of Cyprus; carved 
y statue of maiden which Aphrodite 
e life as Galatea. 

Y RAMUS: Babylonian he made 


£ 
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_PYRRHUS: See Neoptolemus. 

PYTHON: Serpent born from slime left 
by Deluge; slain by Apollo. 

QUIRINUS: Roman war god. 

REMUS: Brother of Romulus; slain by 
him. 

RHADAMANTHUS: One of three judges 
of dead in Hades; son of Zeus and Europa. __ 
RHEA (OPS): Daughter of Uranus and © 
Gaea; wife of Cronus; mother of Zeus; 

identified with Cybele. 

RIVERS OF UNDERWORLD: Agnepon: 
(woe), Cocytus (wailing), Lethe (forget- 
fulness), Phlegethon (fire), Styx (across 
which souls of dead were ferried by Cha- 
ron). 

ROMULUS: Founder of Rome; he and ~ 
Remus suckled in infancy by she-wolf; 
slew Remus; deified by Romans. 

SARPEDON: King of Lycia; son of zeus 
and Europa; slain by Patroclus at Troy. 

SATURN: See Cronus. : 

SATYRS: Hoofed demigods of woods and 
fields; companions of Dionysus. ; 

SCIRON: Robber; forced strangers es 
wash his feet, then hurled them into sea 
where tortoise devoured them; slain by 
Theseus. 

SCYLLA: Female monster inhabiting — 
rock opposite Charybdis; menaced Basie z 
sailors. eo 

SELENE: Goddess of moon. 

SEMELE: Daughter of Cadmus; mother 
by Zeus of Dionysus; demanded Zeus ap: 
pear before her in all his splendor ee was 
destroyed by his lightnings. ; 

SIBYLS: Various prophetesses; 
famous, Cumaean sibyl, accompanied A 
neas into Hades. \ Nia 

SILENI: Minor woodland deities aie g 
to satyrs (singular: silenus). 
Silenus refers to eldest of satyrs, ‘son. 
Hermes or of Pan. Th ae 

SILVANUS: Roman god of woods 
fields. 


slain by Theseus. 
SIRENS: Minor deities who jared BE 

to destruction with their singing. : 

SISYPHUS: King of Corinth; cond: 


SOL: See Helios. 
SOMNUS: See Hypnos. 
SPHINX: Monster of Thebes; 
those who could not answer her 
slain by Oedipus. Name also refers 
monsters having body of lion, wings, 
head and bust of woman. Sag 
STEROPE: See Pleiades. ie 
STHENO: See Gorgons. P 
STYX:; See Rivers. 


* What animal goes on 4 feet in mor tr noo 3 
at night? Answer: Man mn (earns when oni Bas ow : 
adult, uses staff when ol 


~SYMPLEGADES: Clashing rocks at en- 
- trance to Black Sea; Argo passed through, 
“causing them to become forever fixed. 
SYRINX: Nymph pursued by Pan; 
changed to reeds, from which he made his 
pipes. 
_ TANTALUS: Cruel king; father of Pelops 
and Niobe; condemned in Tartarus to 
stand chin-deep in lake surrounded by 
fruit branches; as he tried to eat or drink, 
_ water or fruit always receded. 


: TARTARUS: Underworld below Hades; 
_ often refers to Hades. 


 TAYGETA: See Pleiades. 


_ TELEMACHUS: Son of Odysseus; made 
- unsuccessful journey to find his father. 


TELLUS: Roman goddess of earth. 
| TERMINUS: Roman god of boundaries 
and landmarks. 
_ ‘TERPSICHORE: See Muses. 
- “TERRA: Roman earth goddess. 

- THALIA: See Graces; Muses. 
THANATOS (MORS): God of death. 


THEMIS: Titan goddess of laws of phy- 
sical phenomena; daughter of Uranus; 


THESEUS: Son of Aegeus; slew Mino- 
vur; ‘married and deserted Ariadne; later 


-ANDVARI: Dwarf; robbed of gold and 
zic ring by Loki. 

ANGERBOTHA (Angrbotha): Giantess; 
ther by Loki of Fenrir, Hel, and Mid- 
a serpent. 

ARD (Asgarth): Abode of gods. 

1d (Aske, Askr) : First man; created by 
Ddin, Hoenir, and Lothur. 

YNJUR: Goddesses of Asgard. 
‘Second husband of Gudrun; in- 
sunnar and Hogni to his court, where 
were slain; slain by Gudrun. 
IDHUMLA Maeaien oy Cow that 


% AESIR: Chief gods of Asgard. 


“. : God of light, 
‘sprin .g, peace, joy; son of Odin; slain by 
th ‘at instigation of Loki. 

ROST: Rainbow bridge connecting 
rd and Asgard. 


pe) : God of poetry; husband 


d AN ISTOCK: Great oak in hall of Vol- 
ab 3 ‘into it, Odin thrust Gram, which 
only Sigmund could draw forth. 
i [HILD: Valkyrie; wakened from 
Lr sleep by Sigurd; married Gunnar; 
Maty 


“see 


THYESTES: Brother of Atreus; atrea 
killed three of his sons and served them t 
him at banquet. ; 

TIRESIAS: Blind soothsayer of Thebes a 

TISIPHONE: See Furies. 

TITANS: Early gods from which Olym- 
pian gods were derived; children of Uranus 
and Gaea. 

TITHONUS: Mortal loved by Hos; 
changed into grasshopper. ; 

TRITON: Demigod of sea; son of Posel- 
don. 7 

TURNUS: King of Rutuli in Italy; beg 
trothed to Lavinia; slain by Aeneas. } 

ULYSSES: See Odysseus. 

URANIA: See Muses. 

URANUS: Personification of Heaven; 
husband of Gaea; father of Titans; de-. 
throned by his son Cronus. 

VENUS: See Aphrodite. 

VERTUMNUS: Roman god of fruits and 
vegetables; husband of Pomona. 

VESTA: See Hestia. 

VULCAN: See Hephaestus. 

WINDS: Aeolus (keeper of winds), Bo- 
reas (Aquilo) (north wind), Eurus (east 
wind), Notus (Auster) (south wind), 
Zephyrus (Favonius) (west wind). 

ZEPHYRUS: See Winds. 

ZEUS (JUPITER): Chief of Olympian 
gods; son of Cronus and Rhea; husband 
of Hera. 


‘a Norse Mythology 


instigated death of Sigurd; killed herself 
and was burned on pyre beside Sigurd. — 

BUR (Bor): Son of Buri; father of Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 

BURI (Bori): Progenitor of gods; father 
of Bur; created by Audhumla. 

EMBLA: First woman; created by Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 

FAFNIR: Son of Rodmar, whom he slew 
for gold in Otter’s skin; in form of dragons 
guarded gold; slain by Sigurd. 

FENRIR: Wolf; offspring of Loki; swal- 
lows Odin at Ragnarok and is slain by 
Vitharr. 

FORSETI: Son of Balder. 


FREY (Freyr): God of fertility and 
crops; son of Njorth; originally one of 
Vanir. "4 

FREYA (Freyja): Goddess of love and 
ai sister of Frey; originally one of 

anir 


FRIGG (Frigga): 
Odin 


+ 


Goddess of sky; wife 
te} 


GARM: Watchdog of Hel; slays, and is 
slain by, Tyr at Ragnarok. a 

GIMLE: Home of blessed after Rag) B 

GIUKI: King of Nibelungs; fatt 
Gunnar, Hogni, Guttorm, and Gud 


= 


Hall of 


GRAM (meaning “Angry”’): Sigmund’s 
sword; rewelded by Regin; used by Sigurd 
to slay Fafnir. 

GREYFELL: Sigmund’s horse; descended 
from Sleipnir. 

GRIMHILD: Mother of Gudrun; admin- 
istered magic potion to Sigurd which made 
him forget Brynhild. 

GUDRUN: Daughter of Giuki; wife of 
Sigurd; later wife of Atli and Jonakr. 

GUNNAR: Son of Giuki; in his sem- 
blance Sigurd won Brynhild for him; slain 
at hall of Atli. 

GUTTORM: Son of Giuki; slew Sigurd 
at Brynhild’s request. 

HEIMDALL (Heimdalir) : 
Asgard. 

- HEL: Goddess of dead and queen of un- 
derworld; daughter of Loki. 

HIORDIS: Wife of Sigmund; mother of 
Sigurd. 

HOENIR: One of creators of Ask and 
Embla; son of Bur. i 

HOGNI: Son of Giuki; slain at hall of 
Atli: 

HOTH (Hoder, Hodur): Blind god of 
night and darkness; slayer of Balder at 
instigation of Loki. 

ITHUNN (Ithun, Iduna): Keeper of 
golden apples of youth; wife of Bragi. 

JONAKR: Third husband of Gudrun. 

JORMUNREKE: Slayer of Swanhild; slain 
by sons of Gudrun. 

JOTUNNHEIM (Jotunheim): 
giants. 

LIF and LIFTHRASIR: First man and 
woman after Ragnarok. 

LOKI: God of evil and mischief; insti- 
gator of Balder’s death. 

LOTHUR (Lodur): One of creators of 
Ask and Embla. 

MIDGARD (Midgarth) 
kind; the earth. 

MIDGARD SERPENT: Sea monster; off- 
spring of Loki; slays, and is slain by, Thor 
at Ragnarok. 

MIMIR: Giant; guardian of well in Jo- 
tunnheim at root of Yggdrasill; knower of 
eee and future. 

- MJOLLNIR: Magic hammer of Thor. 
NAGLFAR: Ship to be used by giants in 
attacking Asgard at Ragnarok; built from 
ails of dead men. 

NANNA: Wife of Balder. 

NIBELUNGS: Dwellers in northern king- 
m ruled by Giuki. 

HHEIM (Nifelheim): Outer region of 
| and darkness; abode of Hel. 

2) — Father of Frey and Freya; 


Guardian of 


Abode of 


:. Abode of man- 


Urth 
(Verdandi) © 


NORNS: Demigoddesses of fate: 
(Urdur) (Past), Verthandi 
(Present), Skuld (Future). ? 

ODIN (Othin): Head of Aesir; creator 
of world with Vili and Ve; equivalent to 
Woden (Wodan, Wotan) in Teutonic 
mythology. fhah" 

OTTER: Son of Rodmar; slain by Loki; 
his skin filled with gold hoard of Andvari to. 
appease Rodmar. 

RAGNAROK: Final destruction of pres- 
ent world in battle between gods and ~ 
giants; some minor gods will survive, and — 
Lif-and Lifthrasir will repeople world. — es 

REGIN: Blacksmith; son of Rodmar; 
foster-father of Sigurd. 

RERIR: King of Huns; son of Sigi. 

RODMAR: Father of Regin, Otter, and 
Fafnir; demanded Otter’s skin be filled 
with gold; slain by Fafnir, who stole gold. 

SIF: Wife of Thor. — 

SIGGEIR: King of Goths; husband 
Signy; he and his sons slew Volsung a 
his sons, except Sigmund; slain My Si 
mund and Sinfiotli. 

SIGI: King of Huns; son of Odin. 

SIGMUND: Son of Volsung; brother of — 
Signy, who bore him Sinfiotli; husband < 
of Hiordis, who bore him Sigurd. ~ : 

SIGNY: Daughter of Volsung; sister. 
Sigmund; wife of Siggeir; mother by Si 
mund of Sinfiotli. i 


wakened Brynhild from magic sigce tae 
ried Gudrun; slain by Guttorm at inst 
tion of Brynhild. \ 


SIGYN: Wife of Loki. 


SKULD: See Norns. 

SLEIPNIR (Sleipner) : 
horse of Odin. 

SURT (Surtr): 


Fire demon; slays F 
at Ragnarok. rk GAS 


Gudrun; slain by Jormunrek. 
THOR: God of thunder; oldes 
Odin; equivalent to Germanic deit 
TYR: God of. war; son of Odit 
lent to Tiu in Teutonic mytholog: 
ULL (Ulir): Son of Sif; stepson of 
URTH: See Norns. he 
VALHALLA (Valhall): Great he 
gard where Odin received souls ¢ 
killed in battle. 


VALEKYRIES: Wireins; messeng 
Odin, who selected heroes to die in | 
and took them to Valhalla; generally 
sidered as nine in number. oa 

VANIR: Early race of gods; thre 
vivors, Njorth, Frey, and Freya, ar 
ciated with Aesir. 


: VE: Brother of Odin; one of creators of 
PEW OTIS): 


’VERTHANDI: See Norns. 

VILI: Brother of Odin; one of creators 
of world. 
_ VINGOLF: Abode of goddesses in As- 
gard. 
VITHARR (Vithar): 
ae of Ragnarok. 
| VOLSUNG: King of Huns; son of Rerir; 


Son of Odin; sur- 


Egyptian 
_ AARU: Abode of the blessed dead. 
AMEN (Amon, Ammon): One of chief 
t. brnepan deities; united with sun god un- 
der form of Amen-Ra. 


_AMENTI: Region of dead where souls 
Bi were judged by Osiris. 


‘ANUBIS: Guide of souls to Amenti; 


ays 7 


of Osiris; jackal-headed. 


Bes. APIS: Sacred bull, an embodiment of 
_ Ptah; identified with Osiris as Osiris-Apis 
por Serapis. 

‘  GEB (Keb, Seb): Earth god; father of 
! ‘Osiris; represented with goose on head. 


_' HATHOR (Athor): Goddess of love and 
, mi rth; cow-headed. 


HORUS: God of day; son of Osiris and 


is; hawk-headed. 


ISIS: Goddess of motherhood and fertil- 
sister and wife of Osiris. 
[EPERA: God of morning sun. 


hy _KHNEMU (Khnum, Chnuphis, Chnemu, 
wi hnum): Ram-headed god. 


4 -KHONSU (Khensu, Ehuns): 
en and Mut, 


ry 
se 


s0n 


Son of 


Saxons! , 
Ruled? 
828— 839 
839— 858 
858— 860 
860— 866 
866— 871 
871— 899 
899— 925 
925-— 939 
939-— 946 
946— 955 . 
955— 959 
959— 975 
975— 979 
979-1016 
1016-1016 


Sree eee ene 
Pe eee eee 
weer newe 

oe 


eee een e eee 


eee ewes 


Beet m emer ewer sees & 


teense 


old I Harefoot ......... c.1016 
I ee c.1018 


; ; Saxons 
the Confessor .....c.1004 


1016-1035 
1035-1040 
1040-1042 


1042-1066 
1066-1066 


Rulers of England and Great Britain 


father of Signy, Sigmund, etc.; his 
scendants were called Volsungs. i 

YGGDRASILL: Giant ash tree apring! 
from body of Ymir and supporting un 3 
verse; its roots extended to Asgard, Jo- 
tunnheim, and Nifiheim. 4 

YMIR (Ymer): Primeval frost giant 
killed by Odin, Vili, and Ve; world created 
from his body; also, from his body sprang 
Yegegdrasill. 


Mythology 

MENTU (Ment): Solar deity, sometimes 
considered god of war; falcon-headed. 

MIN (Khem, Chem): Principle of physi- 
cal life. 

MUT (Maut): Wife of Amen. 

NEPHTHYS: Goddess of the dead; sister 
and wife of Set. 

NU: Chaos from which world was cre- 
ated, personified as a god. 

NUT: Goddess of heavens; 
Geb. 

OSIRIS: God of underworld and judge 
of dead; son of Geb and Nut. 

PTAH (Phtha): Chief deity of Memphigt 

RA: God of the Sun, the supreme god; 
son of Nut; Pharaohs claimed descent from 
him; represented as lion, cat, or falcon. 

SERAPIS: God uniting attributes of 
Osiris and Apis. 

SET (Seth): God of darkness or evil; 
brother and enemy of Osiris. 

SHU: Solar deity; son of Ra and Hathor. 

TEM (Atmu, Atum, Tum): Solar deity. 

THOTH (Dhouti): God of wisdom and. 
magic; scribe of gods; ibis-headed. 


consort of 


House of Normandy i 
Ruled? ~*~ 


Name Born 
William I the Conqueror .. 1027 1066-1087 
AAV TOUR ASAHRAOT. Boris cuaac c.1056 1087-1100 
Henry TI Beauclere® 27.3... 1068 1100-1135 
Stephen of Blois <3/....... ¢.1100 1135—-1154_ 

House of Plantagenet ra 

Henry TEs ib.c tam salatetarccasyaete 1133 1154-1189. 
Richard I Coeur de Lion .. 1157 1189-1199 
John Lackland ........ sees L167, 1199—-121688 
Hemry Tat) | AG kad 1207 1216-1272 
Edward I Longshanks afer 1239 1272-1307 
Ba ward? LL sie cinyalraadn tera 1284 1307-1327 — 
Rdwardbrrt oye eae yes, 1812) 1132721377 me 
Richard) TDs ii..,.der nctavensheverate peealeheye 


1377-13994 
House of Lancaster 


Henry IV Bolingbroke ..... 1366 1399-1413 
FROM ry iV aS ectinstema sla cere ahGeu 13-14 
BDry VI cele aclersisc alanis seeded onlauone 
House of York = 
Howard “IV. ss aecien ole eemlaaouml ae 


MGWaraiiVirn.\ Siveieis oiviee ec atel 


1470 148; 
Richard TIL)... deaewng cae) L45Q0 4a 


wi 


E Hotee of Tudor 


Name We Born Ruled? 
FONTY. VLE! oo soci eee cs seeeee 1457 1485-1509 
omry VIII ....~......-.-2-.. 1491 1509-1547 
PRITARCUE WEL Aster a1clscvaiseise,6 elareie 1537 1547-1553 
Jane (Lady Jane Grey)® .. 1537 1553-1553 
Mary I (“Bloody Mary”) .. 1516 1553-1558 
Pere OUN Die are Seles ciciiies cotee 1533 1558-1603 
. House of Stuart 
ERBEEG BLO wxoseiay 5x0 Gis:6 Are lotelslals's © 1566 1603-1625 
PPMMRLOS E. cos s\n s'a ale so. iets « sjets 1600 1625-1649 
Commonwealth 
Council of State .......... .-.. 1649-1653 
Oliver Cromwell” .......... 1599 1653-1658 
Richard Cromwell? ....... 1626 1658-16598 


Restoration of House of Stuart 


Charles II 
James II 


a ar aca 


1630 1660-1685 
1633 1685—1688° 


1 Dates for Saxon Kings are still subjects of contro- 


versy. 
otherwise indicated. 


2 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless 
2 Became King of West Saxons in 


802; considered (from 828) first King of all England. 
‘Died 1400. 5 Nominal Queen for 9 days; not counted 
a8 Queen by some authorities. She was beheaded in 1554. 


British Prime Ministers Since 1770 


Restoration of House of Stuart (contd) 


Name Born Ruled? 
Walia * PEDO see! os slits os 1650 1689-1702 
Ma riyie LL 2070 ststaveitvaieibie sn o(gie.s ae 1662 1689-1694 
ADIVOUM Malaisreratelaia trates aes ee oe 1665 1702-1714 
House of Hanover 

GECOLEOMIa nists cieleieie s/ole le) Or ateiers 1660 1714-1727 
GREOFESE TE eee ciccle-sine wipe ert sie’s 1683 1727-1760 
George TI edcsc siecle ote Llcoe LVG0—Lo2 
GOT SOME, Care ciciclersiate’striainvetanre 1762 1820-1830 
Willlteria I Vine veh-aisievcisiattretatiars 1765 1830-1837 
Walegor gi) “Bela daddaugednon ess 1819 _ 1837-1901 a 

House of Saxe-Coburg a 
EG Ward OViLE Mote cieteinterse/stealsiete 1841 1901-1910 

House of Windsor? ; 

GE OLZSRV iA As le atelets ole otere aie iers 1865 1910-1936 
Ma WAT VALLE etersveye sl clorepetetare 1894 1936-19364 
GEOr se SVL. 5 sis sieve hare slerdinrente 1895 1936-1952 — , 
Hlizabethe TL". \< si cieee sae 1926 1952— pa 
6 Ruled in Scotland as James VI BER ace TLord 
Protector.. § Died 1712. *® Died 1701. Joint rulers 


1689-1694. 4 Names changed from Saxe-Coburg to 
Windsor in 1917. 12 Has been known since his abdica- 
tion as the Duke of Windsor. Henry YI relanee cpa Na fi 
briefly 1470-71. 4 


Name Term Name Term’, A 
Bord. North: (Tory). (<éc<'scmcced owns 1770-1782 Marquis of Salisbury 
Marquis of Rockingham (Whig) .. 1782-1782 (Conservative)) <1) vaciswts cere 1885-1886 ; 
Earl of Shelburne (Whig) ........ 1782-1783 William E. Gladstone (Liberal) ... 1886-1886 — 
Duke of Portland (Coalition) . 1783-1783 Marquis of Salisbury 
William Pitt, the Younger (Tory) 1783-1801 (Conservative) 0555.0 -as-cfselleatete 1886-189; 
Henry Addington (Tory) ......... 1801-1804 William E. Gladstone (Liberal) .. 1892-189 
William Pitt, the Younger (Tory) 1804-1806 Earl of Rosebery (Liberal) ....... 
Baron Grenville (Whig) ......... 1806-1807 Marquis of Salisbury 
Duke of Portland (Tory) ........ 1807-1809 (CONSEYVATIVE), (5,-1.0 ele oratoieterenmeteene 
Spencer Perceval (Tory) ......... 1809-1812 Earl Balfour (Conservative) ...... 
Karl of Liverpool (Tory) .......... 1812-1827 Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman | 
George Canning (Tory) ......:... 1827-1827 (Dilberals) iF. <..c,- 100 eoriere el kolererercreate 
Viscount Goderich (Tory) ....... 1827-1828 Herbert H. Asquith (Liberal) .... 
Duke of Wellington (Tory) ...... 1828-1830 Herbert H. Asquith (Coalition) .. 
Bare Grey (WHI) sii. ee sec sls oe « 1830-1834 David Lloyd George (Coalition) .. 1916-1922 
Viscount Melbourne (Whig) ...... 1834-1834 Andrew Bonar Law (Conservative) 1922-1923 
Sir Robert Peel (Tory) .-......... 1834-1835 Stanley Baldwin (Conservative) : 
Viscount Melbourne (Whig) ...... 1835-1841 James Ramsay MacDonald 
Sir Robert Peel (Tory) ........... 1841-1846 (habour)s ice h odin cciete Sein ieee 
Farl Russell (Whig) ..........--- 1846-1852 Stanley Baldwin (Conservative) 
Peels Ofs Derby. CLOLY )r tc cree wsye.cic ls © 1852-1852 James Ramsay MacDonald : 
Earl of Aberdeen (Coalition) .... 1852-1855 (Ea POUT) saeccctsis o.5,4 vies ehetay Cheleeieereate 
Viscount Palmerston (Liberal) . 1855-1858 James Ramsay MacDonald 
Earl of Derby (Conservative) . 1858-1859 (COaMtION) ic. as, one oleresiadtnele te stetree 
Viscount Palmerston (Liberal) ... 1859-1865 Stanley Baldwin (Coalition) ..... 
Earl Russell (Liberal) ............ 1865-1866 Neville Chamberlain (Coalition) 
Earl of Derby (Conservative) .. 1866-1868 Winston Churchill (Coalition) 
Benjamin Disraeli (Conservative) 1868-1868 Clement R. Attlee (Labour) ..... 
William E. Gladstone (Liberal) .. 1868-1874 Sir Winston Churchill 
Benjamin Disraeli (Conservative). 1874-1880 (Conservative)  .i.2.\. qasieiemlels cue 
William E. Gladstone (Liberal) .. 1880-1885 Sir Anthony Eden (Conservative) . 
Birthstones 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council. 
PERLE Vis to.3's0nro.s ic 0/0 Gotcs te NW afale ore aaa wee Garnet JULY t Sates R clotesle s's.sierefelelernielat trinitrate eres 
ELLE Miwicl natcie’ess (dc wis)s\eioloeigias oe © oe Amethyst August ........... aaldetes Peridot or Sardon 
ce Sick BOE Aquamarine or Bloodstone September |. .:s%5s <4 die seis eivs o sieetesnes 
LUM ata a: ea.b: a's Malet stdcre's' & & SelAbn Sctrane ee Diamond » “October aids (ieee mle s Opal or Tourm 
“0 CEE COD OCIGUIOR OIE ROS .. Emerald Novemiben’ ie u.cc « se'a a win cl sles wigminieareeieny 
larete.de.4 Pearl, Alexandrite or Moonstone December .............- Turquoise or Zire 


£ Syndi Ne at ee = ; 


Rulers of France 


jet Carolinglan Dynasty House of Bourbon (cont'd) 
‘Name Born Ruled! Name i Born 
pin: the Short ...22:..:.: ce. 714 '751— 768 LOUIS =OVI~ sa diin eee ccc sels 1754 1774-179) zi # 
‘Charlemagne? ........-+.+- 742, 768— 814 Louis XVII (Louis Charles S| 
: ouis I the Debonair’ ..... 778 814— 840 dé France) 4). soc. shee 1785 1185-1185, 
harles I the Bald‘ ....... 823 840-877 é é q 
Louis II the Stammerer ... 846 877- 879 First Republic o 
Rtepanese a iste oisie ss c. 863 879— 882 National Convention ...... .... 1792-1795 
46 SDR GOD OEEOD ? . 879-— 884 Directory (Directoire) .... .... 1795-1799) 
arles II the Fat® ........ 839 884— 8877 4 
des (Odo), Count Consulate . 
OPGPATIS = sine. succesess-s- 2 888— 898 Napoleon Bonaparte“ ..... 1769 1799-1804 
Charles III the Simple® ... 879  893— 923° 
} Robert ARNG Sc cla ral aria < 4 6 008 ec. 865 922— 923 First Empire B 
uudolf (Raoul), Duke Napoleon Lyi. asp asine seers 1769 1804-18151 5 
iPBUreundy .....-..2+-. ? 926— 936 | 
‘Louis IV d’Outremer ...... c. 921 936— a Restoration of House of Bourbon 
941 954~— 986 : 
oT Ea ee leg a Louis XVIII le Désiré ..... 1755 1814-1824 
Bee eee PEAT ..... GuinGO Te S06= ORT a Oharicn St hone een cee 1757 1824-18301 | 
Capetian Dynasty Bourbon-Orleans line 
gh Capet Reever atcha’ e; saias0's< c. 940 987— 996 Louis Philippe 5 | 
ert II the Pious“ ...... ce. 970 996-1031 (“Citizen King’) .....4% 1773 1830-18487 
Sti ieitinis. ow sis-='s «6 1031—1060 
+o So SOSH EE 1060-1108 Second Republic 
1S Ay tr 1108-1137 Louis Napoleons .......... 1808 1848-1852 
1137-1180 ; 
1180-1223 Second Empire 
Beis. weenie 1223-1226 Napoleon TIL , ; 
ve teae 1226-1270 (Louis Napoleon) ....... 1808 1852-18711 
Sb aia OS 1270-1285 } 
Bissta ters etoe 1285-1314 Third Republic q 
1314-1316 = ouis Adolphe Thiers” .... 1797 1871-18734 
ai Ftp Sd otis ais aaa ¥ 1316-1316 Marie E. P. M. 2 
Aah eae SEN a Ste de MacMahon™ .......... 1808 1873-1879 
paces 1322-1328 = Francois P. J. Grévy® ..... 1807 1879-1887 
WAOT CATNOG 2 ie cinistis,s.0ia/erel oye 1837 1887-1894 — 
Jean Casimir-Périer™ ..... 1847 1894-1895% 
2k OS a aa 1328-1350 Francois Félix Faure® .... 1841 1895-1899 4 
geist ose 1350-1364 Emile Loubet™ ........... 1838 1899-1906 
Bist iate. wists 1364-1380 Clement Armand Falliéres® 1841 1906—1913% 
Raymond Poincaré™ ...... 1860 1913-192027_ 
Bae b nieié 1380-1422 Paul E. L. Deschanel® .... 1856. 1920-19208 
Bea npg dase. 3 6°16 1422-1461 Alexandre Millerand” 1859 1920-1924” 
njeleielsin ss 370.0080 ses 1461-1483 Gaston Doumergue™ ...... 1863 1924-1931 
ote aysisis = = cies 1483-1498 Paul Doumer™ ,........... 1857 1931-1932 — 
Albert Lebrun” ........... 1871 1932-1940" 
1498-1515 . 
1515-1547 Vichy Government 
1547-1559 Henri Philippe Pétain® ... 1856 1940-19448 
1559-1560 4 
eee take Provisional Government § 
589 Charles de Gaulle ....... 1890 1944-19469 
Félix Gouin™ ........6..3.. 1884 1946-19469 
Georges Bidault™ ......... 1899 1946=1947% 
1589-1610 y 
1610-1643 Fourth Republic 
PERU e 5n.8a 1643-1715 Vincent Auriol™® ......5... 1884 1947-1954 
e Well-Beloved 1710 1715-1774 Rene Coty soi vawce esses 


J Peeper 814-840. 
harles II. 


in regular 


‘hehe 


end of rule is also that of death, unless other- 
d. 2Crowned Emperor of the West in 800. 
4Holy Roman Em- 
5 Ruled jointly 879-882. 
_Emperor 881-887 as Charles III. 
803-8 in sprees to Eudes. 


9 Died 929, 


ip ne of Kings of France by some 
by nobles but killed in Battle of 
onietines called Robert I. 
ar King only. He died in prison according 
ports, but many pretenders appeared during 
4 As First Consul, Napoleon 


2 Executed 


7 Died 


not acceptable to the Allies. He cid 1821. 
Ww Died te rr at 
" esiden 
23 Died 1891. 
27 Died 1934. 922. 
"Died 1950, | State. 
36 Still alive. — 


terim President. 


ed to Ghent. Abdicated second time June 1815 
named as his successor his son, Napoleon Il, wh 


ott Di 


“Th ; Kings of Prussia 

- Name Born Ruled! 
Frederick I?) ...eccncesseces 1657 1701-1713 
Frederick William I ....... 1688 1713-1740 
Frederick II the Great .... 1712 1740-1786 
Frederick William II ...... 1744 1786-1797 
Frederick William III ..... 1770 1797-1840 
Frederick William IV ..... 1795 1840-1861 
Wemttam Pe. scaciee sSisatc cles 1797 1861-18718 

Emperors of Germany 

PES ATI DiF.3\0 aieceiele ec: &.cveete 1797 1871-1888 
Brederick: TIT ..).....c00%8 008 1831 1888-1888 
WRIA IE ch ssc t be sleet’ 1859 1888-19184 

1 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless other- 
wise indicated. 2 Was Elector of Brandenburg (1688- 


1701) as Frederick III. 


3 Became Emperor of Germany 


af ‘ Rulers of Germany and Prussia 
Heads of tho Reich 


Name Born 
Friedrich Ebert® .......... 1871 
Paul von Hindenburg® .... 1847 
AGOLE ETEBLOTS: 2 2's arorcie cisiervs core 1889 
Karle Doenitze. ci n deteicteicte 1891 


Federal Republic of Germany (W 
“LRCOGOT Heussoim 1... «seers 1884 
Democratic Republic Government ( 


Wilhelm Pieck® 1876 
in 1871. 


4Died 1941. 5 President: 
alive. 


Rulers of Russia Since 1533 


- Name Born 
Ivan IV the Terrible ...... 1530 
PEIEOCOPES Ls .rere cis s'0'e icicle se oie 1557 
Boris Godunov ............ c.1551 
PEMeCOCOTC IE... )..2 . cieeiceie waicis 1589 
MIOMETTIUS I? 2 ow cew sec cece ? 
Basil IV Shuiski .......... ? 
“Time of Troubles” ....... aaah 
Michael Romanov ......... 1596 
PPRGKIS MLW. \0-Vale otaic ches oitie cis a sie 1629 
PEPCOCLOTE, TLE 55 ac). isis. slate ave 1656 
MBNEETI EON, © Bid, cic: Sia vate nm Bile io: sis ohalaje 1666 
Peter I the Great‘ ........ 1672 
Rarnenrnne DL face... vee cccee c.1684 
BERET LL Ss a.srctele a isto’ s cies woltle 1715 
REPENS US: Roles cic sciaisie.a sielsic's aiepsie « 1693 
SMERED UL: Moo; <6 ojnlerajeres syalsa otsiers 1740 
PZB DOIN Sio.3 5,015 s\s,e!eue-c1s 08 - « 1709 
ROGET CELL 2, oi are.cre sree o dic eae ose 1728 


a apa of end of rule is also that of death, unless other- 
known as Pseudo-Demetrius. 
4 Ruled jointly until 1689, when Ivan was 


dicated. 


wise 2 Also 
+ Died Stes 


Ruled! 
1533-1584 
1584-1598 
1598-1605 
1605-1605 
1605-1606 
1606-16108 
1610-1613 
1613-1645 
1645-1676 
1676-1682 
1682-16895 
1682-1725 
1725-1727 
1727-1730 
1730-1740 
1740-17418 
1741-1762 
1762-1762 


Name Born 
Catherine II the Great .... 1729 
PAULO E eae ciersnie eeeains Selene 1754 
ALOXANGENR  Tais sroicsts« aietevaieralore 1777 
NicholasiiE cicl\<- «1+ sis aaseiete 1796 
ALEKADG eH. VL sreierss ei evetsjeloicrs 1818 
Alexander TLD «212% '\c criceete 1845 
Nicholasitlbac.c.ie tecmteiacroatete 1868 


Prince Georgi Lvov? ...... 1861 
Alexander Kerensky® ...... 1881 
U.S.S.R 
Nikolai; Lenin’) \y....0. «ace 1870 
Joseph Stalin! ............ 1879 


6 Fiihrer. 
Chancellor by President Hindenburg in 1933. 


Ruled 
1919-1925 
1925-1934 
1934-1945 
1945-19458 


estern) 
1949— 


Eastern) © 
1949— 


7 Named 
8 Still 


Ruled? 
1762-1796 
1796-1801 © 
1801-1825 
1825-1855 
1855-1881 
1881-1894 
1894-19177 


1917-19179 


1917-1924 
1924-1953 


Georgi M. Malenkov’ ...... 1902 1953-195 
Nikolai A. Bulganin® ...... 1895 1955— 
deposed. *Died 1696. *Died 1764. 7 Killed 19 : 
8 Premier. ® Died 1925. Still alive. General | Sec aa 


tary of Communist party; Premier 1941-53. 


. 


Animal Names: Male, Female and Young 
Source: Grace Davall, N.Y. Zoological Society. 


Animal 


Male Female Young Animal Male Female 
Ass Jack Jenny Colt Horse Stallion Mare 
Bear He-bear She-bear Cub Lion Lion Lioness 
Cat Tom Tabby Kitten Rabbit Buck Doe : 
Cattle Bull Cow Calf Sheep Ram Ewe 
Chicken Rooster Hen Chick Swan Cob Pen 
Deer Buck Doe Fawn. Swine Boar Sow 
Dog Dog Bitch Pup 
Duck Drake Duck. Duckling Tiger Tiger Tigress 
Elephant Bull. Cow Calf Whale Bull Cow 
Pox Dog Vixen Cub Wolf Dog Bitch 
Goose Gander Goose Gosling 
E Mason and Dixon’s Line 


the Mason-Dixon Line) is the boundary 
etween Pennsylvania and Maryland, run- 

gy at a north latitude of 39°43/19.11”, 
greater part of it was surveyed from 
67 by Charles Mason and Jeremiah 


appointed to settle a dispute be 


colonies. As the line was partly the bour 
ary between the free and the slave st 
it has come to signify the division betw 


the North and the South, 


Foal 
Cub — 


rete 


by 


Dan Golenpaul . 


Ay Parliamentary procedures are rules for 
the conduct of a meeting in an orderly 
a and democratic manner. Their purpose is 

to ensure the.rule by a majority and 
protect the rights of all members of an 
"ganization or assembly in meetings and 


he rules for a contest of wits. This prac- 
can be interesting and the life of the 


“3 J 7 egos that meet in a group. 
; Ee der no circumstances, however, should 


rules of procedure to trick and 
e members or to impede the func- 
=) a meeting: To prevent these occur- 
ices, & knowledge of parliamentary rules 


a ‘dangerous thing.) What we are setting 
t — should be adequate to take care 
ost situations in organizations made 


“necessary for you to be a mem- 
» group that is involved in bitter 
then we advise that you go to 
q ge eical and authoritative works on 

entary procedure such as Robert’s 
C rder, Cushing’s Manual, Sturgis’ 
dard Code of Parliamentary Procedure 
rs. We also suggest that you go to 


with a good lawyer and a ~ 


People form or join organizations - 
cause they have a common interest or pu 
pose that can best be advanced and a 
tained through group activity. Whetherr 
the character of the organization be s0-- 
cial, political, educational, communal, fra- - 
ternal or athletic, its purpose and goy-- 
ernment are usually expressed in by-laws.) 
They are not required to be elaboraaay 
technical or legal. 


7 
BY-LAWS 

By-laws should simply state the objectss 
of the organization; the rights and dutiess 
of members, the qualifications of members, |, 
the number required to constitute a quo- + 
rum, the dues, the necessary governing; 
officers and how they shouid be elected,, 
their terms of office, when meetings should i 
be held and where, the order of business 
and, in the case of large and impersonall 
organizations, an authority for settling? 
parliamentary disputes. (An organization1 
usually adopts as its guide such works 4s} 
mentioned heretofore.) 


¢ 
FIRST MEETING 

At the first meeting of a group, tempo-: 
rary officers are chosen: a chairman, ai 
secretary, and a committee to prepare al 
draft of by-laws. The meeting is called | 
to order by the member of the group who) 
has assumed the leadership in the forma- > 
tion of the organization. He or she opens | 
the meeting by the simple statement: “I. 
now call the meeting to order,” and asks | 
the members to make nominations for’ 
chairman. When this announcement a 
made, members may ask for the floor by’! 
raising their hands, and, when recognized, 
offer a name in homination. The person 
presiding can be nominafed as can any 
other member present. Nominations r 
quire no seconding. A majority vote — 
necessary for the election of the chairma: 
The same procedure is required for the 
secretary and committee on by-laws. — . | 

The officers selected at the first meeting 
may serve until the next meeting 
a limited period, to be decided 


_ SECOND MEETING 

At the second meeting, the report of the 
committee on by-laws is presented to the 
membership. The entire report may be ac- 
cepted by a motion to adopt the report. 
A two-thirds vote is required. If the entire 
report is not acceptable to the member- 
ship, each provision may be considered 
separately; consideration consists of debat- 
ing, amending, accepting or rejecting. The 
vote required on each provision is two- 
thirds of the membership present instead 
of the usual majority. Because by-laws are 
the fundamental basis of the organization, 
they should be acceptable to as many 
members as possible. 

By-laws can be amended at any time 
during the life of the organization. Any 
proposals for changes in the by-laws re- 
quire prior notice in writing to the entire 
membership before acting upon the pro- 
posed amendments at any meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

With the adoption of the by-laws pro- 
viding for the type of officers for the organ- 
ization, and the length of their terms, the 
organization proceeds to elect such officers. 
The usual officers for most groups are a 
president, vice-president, recording sec- 
retary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
sergeant at arms, and committees. Some 
have an executive secretary, a paid job, 
but an organization would have to be large 
tO Warrant a paid Official. 

All members are eligible for office when 
an organization is first formed. But later 
the by-laws may require a certain mini- 
mum period of membership as a qualifica- 
tion to hold office. Nominations are made 
by the simple statement: “I nominate so- 
and-so.’”’ The nominations do not require 
2 second and a majority vote is necessary 
for election. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
‘President: The president, as in govern- 
ment, is top man in an organization. Some 
organizations call this official “chairman. us 
President sounds better, and is more ap- 
propriate when he performs not only the 
functions of presiding at meetings, but 
ther duties in directing the organization. 


ted only to preside at a meeting. 


airman is the proper designation for one 


27" oi) a Cee 


209 


o5 


Their duties as presiding officers are 
identical, regardless of title; they call the 
meeting to order, then present the order of 
business which the meeting is to act upon. 
They recognize members who desire the 
floor for a proposal or a discussion. They 
are supposed to see that everyone who 
wishes to speak has the opportunity, and 
to do as little talking themselves as possi- 
ble. The presiding officer has the right to 
take part in a discussion. When he does, 
the vice-chairman should take the chair 
until the presiding officer has concluded 
his talk. a 

A chairman is really a moderator who ~ 
directs, controls and regulates proceedings. _ 
He is neither a boss nor an antagonist and 
is not to be regarded as such by the mem- 
bers. It is the chairman’s primary job to ~ 
keep the meetings moving smoothly. He 
should prevent members from abusing _ 
their privileges without interference, but 
should not curb their rights. The chair 
must entertain all motions that are sec-— 
onded and must restate them for the — 
members. He must call for a vote on mo-— 
tions and declare the motion adopted or — 
defeated on the basis of the vote. He 
should allow for a re-count or a roll call — 
whenever requested to do so. When refer- 
ring to himself, the presiding officer usu- 
ally says: ‘The chair recognizes Mr. Blank 
instead of “I recognize Mr. Blank.” — 5 

The president or permanent chairman is. 
usually an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees. Although he is not obligated - 
attend all meetings, he may if he so desires i 

Secretary: The duties of a secretary are 
to keep the records of the organization, t 
record the minutes of the ean 


ee ae es i 
eee ee ee 


ety 


took place, who presided, peau as 35 
was transacted, when the meeting ad a 
journed, etc. ¥ 


authorized, to keep the books for the or- 
ganization with records of income and 
expenditures, and to render reports on 
- finances at the regular meetings. 
es Sergeant-at-Arms: The duties of the 
sergeant- -at-arms are to assist the chair- 
: man in preserving order among the peo- 
ple present at a meeting, members and 
visitors, to act as a sort of usher by check- 
ing people at the door to see that only 
those entitled to be present at the meeting 
are admitted, and to escort anyone out if 
requested to do so by the chairman. 


COMMITTEES 

The purpose of committees is to expe- 
dite the transaction of business on matters 
that require more time than the meeting 
rmits, or on matters that require time 
for investigation and special study. Com- 
tees are essential in a large organiza- 
but are really not necessary for a 
| group that can handle its limited 
ess at the regular membership meet- 


fhe types of committee may vary ac- 
18 BO the eee of an organization. 


¢ cial” committee serves tetnporavily to 
vestigate and report oh some special 


1¢é executive committee, sometimes 
up of the chairmen of the various 
ttees, sometimes selected from the 
membership. Other committees 
embership committees, athletic com- 
Ss, education committees, social or 
committees, committees on finance, 
ary committees to deal with a tem- 
specific problem, etc. 

ninittees may be appoitited by the 
ng Officer, or be elected by the group, 
ling upon the by-laws. We think it 
x committees to be elected by the 
Tship. The chairman of the com- 
is either designated by the presid- 
er, elected by the committee, or is 
son obtaining the most votes in the 
Committees should consist of an 
ber of members to assute a ma- 
te and a minimum of stalemates. 
8 possible, the by-laws governing 


the norainet of a meeting or Srunnie 
govern the committees as well. y 

Most committees are usually made u 
of small groups and, therefore, their mee 
ings are less formal than regular organiza-1 
tion meetings. Motions do not require sec-! 
onding, speeches are not as restricted anci 
limited, and the chairman attending thd 
committee, or the president of the organi 
zation, if attending the committee meet-+ 
ing, participates in the discussions on # 
par with the other members. ; j 

Providing for numerous officers is a goou 
thing because it distributes responsibility 
among more mémbers. This is importani 
to keep in mind in connection with com. 
mittees; while good people should po 
placed on many committees, it is best- anu 
advisable to have aS many members on 
committees as possible. 

The committee chairman reports for tha 
committee to the general membership) 
meeting. Reports of the committee maw 
consist only of information requiring na 
action or may contain recommendations 
for certain action which is often the equiv-/ 
alent of a proposed motion. : 

When there is a difference of opinior: 
among committee members, the majority 
report offered is considered the committee 


_report. The dissenting members have tha 


right, however, to submit a minority re, 
port proposing a different course of action) 
Both reports must be heard or read at 
the same meeting. No action on the ma- 
jority report is in order until the minority 
report is disposed of. It can be disposed 
of in either of two ways. (a) Any member 
may object to consideration of the minor- 
ity report and such objection must be 
voted on immediately without debate. Tf 
carried, the minority report is dropped’ 
(b) If the objection to consideration is 
not upheld, then a motion to substitute 
the minority report for the majority report 
is in order. If this motion is carried, t 
majority report is eliminated and the mi 
nority report becomes the committee rep 
and is the only report before the bod 
the motion to substitute is not carr 
then the meeting proceeds to deal 
the majority report. 

It is well to bear in mind thi 
port or motion Paces to bir 


' they are not satisfied with either report, 
ney can dissolve the committee and act 
irectly from the floor or appoint a new 
ommittee. 

The chairman of the committee calls the 
1eetings of the committee. If he fails or 
sfuses to do so, or if he is absent, any 
wO members of the committee may call a 
1eeting. The chairman of a committee 
sually acts as its secretary. 

If a committee fails to render a report 
n a matter referred to it within a rea- 
onable time, the membership may force 
; to do so by drawing up a petition bear- 
ag the number of signatures required in 
he by-laws. This is called discharging a 
ommittee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The chairman calls the meeting to order. 
fe must determine whether a quorum is 
resent. The number of members required 
9 constitute a quorum is stipulated in the 
y-laws, usually one more than half of 
he membership, or as low as one-tenth 
f the membership. Without a quorum, 
usiness cannot be legally conducted. The 
secretary reads the minutes of the pre- 
ious meeting and they are adopted, per- 
aps with corrections, or, as read. Officers 
nd committees make any reports they 
ave. Old business left over from the pre- 
ious meeting is transacted. New business 
; brought up, discussed and acted upon. 
t the close, the chairman says that he 
ill entertain a motion for adjournment. 


RULES OF DEBATE 
The presiding officers should first recog- 
ize the mover of a proposal, or the mem- 
er of a committee presenting a report, 
nd should try to alternate recognition 
etween those favoring and those opposing 
proposition. Any member is entitled to 
9eak on the main question and on each 
mendment as presented. He must confine 
imself to the question under considera- 
on, must avoid personalities, and must 
ot accuse others of ill motives. In some 
roups the by-laws limit each speaker to 
fixed number of minutes. The meeting 
vote to extend the time of a speaker 
so desires. Debate can only be halted 
motion for the previous question and 
rds yote is required. 


a 


' VOTING RULES 

There are several methods of taking a 
vote. The simplest is by voice—‘ayes” and 
‘noes.” This may be challenged by any 
member who thinks that the chairman did 
not hear correctly, in which case the vote 
is taken by a show of hands, or by stand- 
ing. Roll call votes, recorded by the secre- 
tary; are required in some instances. The 
closed ballot (written votes) also is com- 
monly used, especially in the election of 
officers. Only attending members may vote, 
unless the by-laws specifically permit proxy 
voting. A tie yote defeats a motion. The 
chairman is allowed to break a tie, though, 
if he has not previously voted. Some ee 
ganizations permit a chairman to vote 
only in case of a tie, while others allow 
him to vote as a regular member. _ ia 
A majority vote is generally required to — 
pass ordinary motions or to adopt ordi- 
mary actions. There are certain motions 
which require a two-thirds vote of those 
present. These generally include the fol- 
lowing: amendments to the by-laws, to — 
take up a question out of its proper order, re 
to suspend the rules, to support an ob-— 
jection to the consideration of a question, 
to take up the previous question, to limit 
debate, to expel a member or Officer, tok 4 
discharge a committee, or to refer pack : 
to a committee. No vote can be made — : 
unanimous if even one member present ae 
objects. eS: 


WHAT HAPPENS TO A MOTION | ‘ 


who asks the chair for the floor and’ 
properly recognized. Most motions requir th 
a second before being placed before the © 
group. Not more than one main motion. 
may be considered at a time. The procedure 
is simple. One merely says, “I move t 
following.” The chairman then asks if a: y 
one seconds the motion. If it is proper 
seconded, the chairman announces that a 
motion has been made and seconded, calls + 
for a discussion and repeats the motion on 
request. A motion may be voted on bic 


requested by any member. 
A motion causes many things to happen. 
It provokes debate, suggests modification 
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clarifies the thinking and expresses the 
will of the group on a question. Once a 
_ motion is presented to the membership, it 
ee belongs to them to treat and dispose of 
itt any one of several ways and can only 
be withdrawn with the consent of the 
, ‘membership. 

SF Al motion may be amended. This means 
_ that the motion may be modified or quali- 
fied by adding, substituting, or eliminating 
words or whole paragraphs. These changes 
_ must be relevant to the main motion. 

_ For example, a motion is made for the 


agazine still prevails. 

endments that are irrelevant are not 
ssible, such as an amendment re- 
ng the editors to watch television. 


s) pecans it is extraneous to the main 
uestion of proposing the publication of 


» against the main motion or dis- 


iments that may be offered, but each 
dment must be disposed of before a 
/ May be proposed, 
er all amendments have been acted 


Al | amendments require a majority 
or passage. 

A rejected amendment may not be re- 
uitted in ‘identical form and no amend- 


ment may be Offered reversing an a 
wap pee e adopted. 


motion, you are also permitted to makk 
amendments to the amendments. For ex» 
ample, the original motion stipulates thas 
the magazine should have two editors. Ai 
amendment provides that the editors bk 
paid salaries. This amendment can bk 
amended to provide what the salary shoul] 
be. : ‘ 

Now, if you are thinking of whether yoo 
can amend the amendment to the amendc 
ment, the answer is “No.” Although thi 
has really gone far enough, there is some 
thing else you are allowed to do, for bette 
or worse, and that is to introduce a subl 
stitute for the motion itself or for any c¢ 
the amendments or for everything that hag 
been proposed on the question. The subth 
stitute for an amendment does not modifi 
the amendment, but replaces it and is sub 
ject to the same rules that apply to amendc 
ments, 

When amendments pile up to the =H 
of confusing the membership, resorting tt 
a substitute for the entire proposition mad 
be helpful. The best way to do this, undes 
the circumstances, is for someone to movy 
to have a special committee designated tt 
prepare a substitute motion for the whold 

If the motion is adopted, the committee¢ 
elect should withdraw from the meeting" tt 
try to reconcile any contradictions cond 
tained in the motion or the amendment 
It should bring forth a clear substitut 
that expresses the intentions of no 
the proposals. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that tb 
purpose of a motion is not to create * 
endless chain of acts, but to get some 
thing done. In this connection, it is we 
to bear in mind that the motion and 


and that the proposer of a motion 
accept the amendments without discuss! 
or vote. 

Motions that cannot be amended: Th 
include such motions as questions of 


f proper order, to ‘suspend the rules, to 
able, to take from the tabie, to reconsider, 
9 consider the previous question, to post- 
one indefinitely, to amend an amendment, 
r to nominate. Motions to postpone in- 
efinitely, to limit debate, or to recess can 
e amended as to time only, 


DELAYING OR CANCELING 
CONSIDERATION OF A MOTION 
It is not binding on a meeting to deal 
vith a motion at the time it is proposed. 
yn the contrary, the membership has the 
hoice of postponing or renewing con- 
ideration of a motion. Here are some of 
he ways to attain such objectives. 


Objection to consideration: Considera- 
ion of any issue may be stopped before 
liscussion begins on the question, even 
hough it involves interrupting the 
peaker, by objecting to its consideration. 
‘his objection may be made by any mem- 
er and does not require a second. Objec- 
ion to consideration calls for an immediate 
ote without debate or amendment and 
equires a two-thirds vote. If carried, the 
notion is dropped for all time. The pur- 
ose of the act is to prevent the meeting 
rom dealing with a question that may be 
ffensive. This reason should be’ primary. 
ther reasons may be because it might 
raste the time of the meeting or it may be 
nappropriate to deal with the question 
t the time. This action is very drastic and 
hould not be employed to gag any mem- 
er except the village idiot at his worst. 
Motion to postpone indefinitely: This is 
polite way of killing a motion, at least 
or the moment. It differs from “Objection 
0 consideration” insofar as the motion to 
ostpone indefinitely and the motion itself 
re debatable and cannot be made while 
member has the floor. This motion re- 
uires a second and calls for a majority 
ote. It cannot be amended and cannot be 
rought up again. 
otion to “lay on the table”: If the 
meeting does not want to consider the 
on at all, the procedure is to make a 
on to “lay the question on the table.” 
suspends consideration of the main 
2 and amendments until such time 


- table.” 


Tish Mee Pee. ee 
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as the group chooses to take it up again, 
which can be later at the same meeting 
after other business has been transacted 
or at any subsequent meeting. This mo- 
tion must he seconded, requires a majority 
vote, may not be debated or amended or 
postponed. The only way to bring the mo- a 
tion back is to move to “take it off the 


’ Motion to postpone to a definite date: 
This is an expression of the will of the 
meeting to put off consideration of the 
proposal until later in the same session or 
until a subsequent meeting. The object of 
such an act is to delay consideration of the 
question until more members are present, - 
or to enable members to acquire further 
information before making their decisions. _ 
This motion is debatable only as to the 
advisability of postponement. The subject 
matter of the motion is not debatable. It 
is open for amendment as to time only ond 
requires a majority vote. 

Motion to refer to a committee: This is 
usually done if a meeting feels that a r) 
question requires more time and informa- Achy 
tion before it acts upon it. A motion to Oy 
refer to a committee names an existing 
committee or creates a special committee 
for its consideration and may be accom- 
panied by instructions. Seconding and a 
majority vote are required for passage of 
this motion. It can be debated only as to © 
the desirability and advisability of refer- 
ring it to the committee. It can b 
amended only as to the nature of the coms 
mittee and as to the instructions. 


aba upon, matters postponed, or matters 
delegated to committees. S ae 
Motion to reconsider: This deals with 


made because the voter has changed his 
“mind on the matter in the light of new 
"information. Very often a member deliber- 
ately votes for or against motions so that 
he can move for reconsideration of the 
subject later in the meeting when there 
may be a better chance for passing or 
defeating the motion because’ more mem- 
bers are present or because he will have 
an opportunity to persuade other members 
> change their votes. This is both good 
parliamentary procedure and democratic. 
_ A motion to reconsider requires a second, 
a majority vote, is debatable and cannot 
be renewed. If a motion to reconsider is 
arried, the question is before the assembly 
- with its original parliamentary status. Mo- 
tions that cannot be reconsidered include: 
otions to take from the table, to lay on 
the table, or a motion for indefinite post- 
onement that has been defeated. 

To take from the table: This motion al- 
a group to take up a subject that 
set aside by a motion to table it at a 
ous meeting. This resumption of con- 
ation on a question rates priority over 
new motions and can be introduced 
1 there is no other business before the 


embership to re-evaluate some action 
in the past because it may have been 
without full understanding of the 
neces at that time. The point of 


on calls for a second and iaafority vote 
ess the original motion involved” Te- 


ormed about proceedings, preventing 
Hons: and protecting the rights of 


the Previous Biyesnah: This asks 
discussion be stopped at once on 
motion before the body. A move for 
fous question cannot interrupt the 
It requires a second, is not de- 


hat 


batable, cannot be amended, and requ! 
a two-thirds vote. Its purpose is to 
“Let's stop talking and vote.” 4 

Point of Information: This is a methoo 

of obtaining information about what is oc: 

curring through the medium of the chair+ 
man or the speaker. This interruptior 
request is permissible even when one ii 
speaking. It is unusual for the speaker on 
the chair to. ignore such a request. Since 
it is intended only to secure informationr 
it is not proper to use this as a device td, 
make a statement or delay proceedings, 

Point of Order: This questions the corr 
rectness of any action at the time it ocr 
curs. The only time that a point of order 
can be employed after an action haa 
taken place, is if it involves a violation oo 
by-laws, constitution, or the law. It id 
raised on the basis of a mistake or omiss 
sion in procedure, of a violation of tha 
rules of the organization, of decorum iti 
debate, or of irrelevancy of debate ana 
procedure. A point of order needs no sece 
onding, cannot be amended and rec 
no vote. / 

A point of order may be Taised by ana 
member at any time. It is in the nature 
of a demand addressed to the chair, whick: 
is required to act immediately on the poins 
of order raised. The procedure is as follows: 
A member announces, “I rise to a point 02 
order.” This automatically halts any diss 
cussion or action until the chairman rules 
on the point of order. If the chairman 
concurs, he announces that the point 02 
order was well taken, and proceeds to cor-+ 
rect whatever is in question. 

Appeal: If any other member takes ex: 
ception to this ruling, he may appeal from 
the decision of the chair. Another basis for 
an appeal may result when the chair de: 
clares the point of order not well talent 
This appeal is usually made by the persori 
raising the point of order. All appeals r 
quire a second, are debatable and are 7: 
ject to a majority vote of the membersh 
If they vote for the appeal, the chairma: 
decision is reversed. If they vote agains 
the appeal, the chairman’s decision is UE 
held. In the event of a tie vote, the 
man is sustained, If the ch 2 
member of the organization, | 
pub to vote and may ieee A 


“an 


“Discussions on some appeals are not cus- 
omary, such as questions of indecorum, 
iolation of rules of speaking, or order of 
usiness. 


Sometimes the chairman is in doubt on 
, point of order. When he is, he may 
lefer to someone present for advice, or ask 
he members to discuss and vote on the 
joint of order. This is the only time that 
, point of order is debatable. Their vote 
letermines the chairman’s decision. 


Motion to adjourn: This motion is in or- 
ler at any time, but should be employed 
vith discretion. Obviously, it should not 
nterfere with the organization’s efforts to 
‘et business done. This motion requires 
» second, is not debatable, cannot be 
mended, and must be voted on immedi- 
tely. A majority vote is necessary. Any 
notion for adjournment that refers to a 
pecific time or place for the next meeting 
S subject to debate and amendment. 


We have tried to project the reader into 
tual participation in the forming of an 
rganization and the conduct of a meeting, 
nd we have given more attention to the 
rocesses than to the discussion of techni- 
al rules. In following this course, we may 
lave omitted some matters that do not 
ccur at every meeting, but that do hap- 
yen occasionally and should be understood. 


Removal of officers: This is sometimes an 
inhappy necessity. Misconduct of an officer 
nay involve neglect of duties, abuse of 
rivileges or incompetence. The removal of 
m officer is accomplished by preferring 
harges which should be of a serious nature 
nd supported by proof. The charges may 
e considered at a general meeting or re- 
erred to a committee to investigate and to 
ecommend a course of action. A two-thirds 
ote of the members present is required 
O remove an Officer. A motion to remove 
nm officer is debatable. 


Expulsion of members: If a member vio- 
ates his obligations and duties or is in- 
olved in an act that may bring disrepute 
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supported by substantial proof. It would be 
deplorable if the exercise of such a drastic 
action were based on a frivolous issue or 
personal bias. Sometimes the behavior of 
a member at a meeting requires discipli- 
nary action in the form of a motion for 
immediate expulsion. This is not debatable 
and requires a two-thirds vote. 

Question of privilege: A member may 
interrupt a meeting at any time to raise 
@ question involving the comfort or con- | 
venience of the membership. It may con- 
cern such matters as the physical condition 
of the meeting hall, the seating of the 
members, the conduct of persons present, 
or the ability to hear speakers. This request 
requires no second, is not debatable, cannot 
be amended and is decided by the chair. 

Suspension of the rules: The object of a — 
proposal to suspend the rules is to permit 
a meeting to do something that 1s ordi- 
narily prohibited by the rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure or by the adopted order 
of business. The suspension of rules is 
generally employed to deal with an emer- — 
gency or special condition, such as per- 
mitting a guest speaker to start earlier 
than scheduled or allowing for the interrup- 
tion of the regular order of business by | 
visiting committee. There are other cir- ce 
cumstances under which the suspension fo) 
rules is permitted, but these cases are tox 


tion cannot interrupt a neaken requires i 
@ second, cannot be debated or amend ” 
and requires a two-thirds vote. 

We have endeavored to outline some 0: 


people who want some simple knowledge _ an 
of how to form an organization, how +0 ig 
ces a meeting, or how to participate 


yond this, we refer you to the authorities ns 

on parliamentary procedure. ae 
However important rules are for guidance 

in most human activities, there is no doub 


their business with as little formality anc 
as few restrictions as possible. If this does 
not always work, we hope our book, is there 
to serve you. 


HE BEST and most widely played con- 
tract bridge system—the Culbertson 
approach-forcing system—is basically the 
same today as it was 25 years ago. 
- This system limits use of- artificial or 
conventional bids to specific situations, so 
that the whole bidding language is easily 
understood by partners and opponents. 
_ There is a definite revival of interest in 
1¢@ point-count method of valuing a 
ridge hand to determine potential win- 
ers, aS opposed to the Culbertson honor- 
ick method of counting high cards. The 
Vork 4-3-2-1 point-count, introduced by 
he late Milton C. Work is most accurate 
for no-trump bidding, whereas the honor- 
‘trick method is most accurate for suit 
bidding. 
Be harles H. -.Goren, highest-ranking 
roy) yer of the American Contract Bridge 
gue, has extended use of the point- 


g. The two agree on all funda- 
points. They differ on the method 
nting distribution, Culbertson 
ng length, Goren shortness, but the 
add up the same. 

wing is a digest of the new Cul- 
eee at both point and honor- 


0} - method of counting distribution. 


CULBERTSON METHOD 

Point-Count Table 

Add 1 point for all 4 

aces. Deduct 1 point for 

single K, Q or J. 

hand: 10 pts. The Deck: 40 pts. 
NAG _ _Honor-Trick Table 

; oH, T. 

AK in same suit 

. a.) 1%, Hw T. 

Sr b Visita in same suit 

i 4 L5H, T* 


Ace 
-@ in same suit 
-J-10 in same suit 
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YH. T. ; 
K-x 4 
Q-J-x < 
Q-x and Q-x | 
Average hand: 2-214 H. T. 3 
The deck: 8-81, H. T. : 


Game and Slam Expectancies 


26 points or 6-614 H. T. in combinee 
hands will produce game at no-trump 
or major suit; 29 points in minor. 


83 points or 37 points (7-8 H. T.) respect 
tively will produce a small slam or grana 
slam. 


OPENING SUIT-BIDS OF ONE 

To the high-card count add 1 pt. foc 
each card over four in the trump suit 
and add 1 pt. for each card over three 
in all side suits. Note: Add 1 and 2 Be 
for 100 and 150 honors. 

13-pt. hands (3 H. T.) with a piddabll 
suit (Q-J-x-x or better) may be openec 

14-pt. hands (34, H. T.) should alwayy 
be opened. 

11- or 12-pt. hands (2+ to 24% H. T.' 
and a good five-card or-:longer suit, may br 
opened. 

In third position, open with 11 vt 
(2+ H. T.) on a good suit. 

In fourth position, eee any 13-pt. han 
(8° Bi T2)% 

Note: All opening one-bids (except thir 
or fourth hand) announce at least ay 
H. T. (defensive). = 


RESPONSES TO SUIT-BIDS OF ONE — 
To your high-card count add the nun 
ber of points obtained by subtracting yot 
shortest suit from your trump lengtkh 
Deduct 1 pt. if your hand has no fours 
card or longer side suit. rl 
Raise partner’s suit-bid to two (singl] 
raise) with 6-10 pts. (144-2 H. T.). : 
Raise to three (double raise, forelas| 
with 13-16 pts. (8-344 H. T.). 
Respond one no-trump with 6-10 pte 
(14-2 H. T.) and a balanced hand. 4 
Respond three no-trump with 16-18 ptsi 
(4 H. T.), all unbid suits stopped an 
4+3-3-3 pattern. a 
Take out to your own suit at the o: 
Take out to the one- or the two 
(forcing for one round) with 10 pts. ce 
mum) to 17 pts. (2-3% H. T.). 
Make a single jump takeow 


Respond two no-trump with 13-15 
(38-34% H.T.) and a balanced hand. 
level (forcing for one round) with 6 
(minimum) to 17 pts. (114-3% H. T.) 


or more (4 or more H, Ti). 


"ENING BIDS OF ONE NO-TRUMP AND 
RESPONSES . 

f Open one no-trump with 16-18 pts. 
(Cy ee: ay ), stoppers in three suits 
and at least Q-x in the fourth suit; pro- 
vided the hand-pattern is 4-3-3-3, 4-4-3-2 
(but not with both majors), 5-3-3-2 (if 
the long suit is a minor), and 6-3-2-2 (if 
the long suit is a strong minor). 

Raise partner’s opening one no-trump 
bid to two with 8-9 pts. (14-24 H. T.). 

Raise to three no-trump with 10-14 
pts. (244-3 H. T.). 
- Make a small-slam try with 15-16 pts. 
(3% 4H. T.) or a direct small-slam bid 
with 17-20 pts. (4-414 H. T.). With 21 pts. 
(4% H. T.), proceed similarly for a grand 
slam. Note: A takeout of one no-trump to 
two of a suit is forcing for one round, but 
a rebid of the same suit at the three-level 
is a sign-off. 


OPENING BIDS OF TWO AND THREE 
NO-TRUMP AND RESPONSES 


Open two no-trump with 22-24 pts. 
(5+-54%+ H. T.), balanced distribution 
and all suits stopped. 

Open three no-trump with 25-27 pts. 
(6+-6144+ H. T.), all suits stopped and 
only 4-3-3-3 distribution. Note: With a 
no-trump hand but 19-21 pts. (4+-5+ 
H. T.), open with a one-bid in a suit. 

_ Raise partner’s two no-trump opening 
to three with 3-8 pts. (%4-14,+ H. T.). 

Try for a slam with 9 pts. (2 H. T.) or 
more. Any bid over an opening three no- 
trump is a slam try. 


OPENING TWO-BIDS IN A SUIT AND 
RESPONSES 


This unconditionally forcing-to-game 
bid requires: 

21-22 pts. (4144-5+ H. T.) with a solid 
or nearly solid (one loser) six-card or 
longer suit. 

23-26 pts. (54%-6 H. T.) with a strong 
six-, five- or four-card suit. 

Respond negatively by bidding two no- 
trump with 6 pts. (1+ H. T.) or less. 
Exception: Bid a higher-ranking suit such 
as A-Q-x-x or A-J-10-x. 

Respond positively with a suit takeout, 
a raise (with adequate trump support), or 
a jump to three no-trump with 7 pts. (1-2 

_H. T.) or more. 


DEFENSIVE BIDDING 
For overcalls (simple defense) and 
‘sacrifice bids (calculated overbids either 
; as an opening bidder or defender) use: 


;. Rule of Two and Three 

When the opponents are bidding, and 
artner has passed or has made no bid, 
not bid unless you can win, in your 
wn hand, 

_ Within 2 tricks of your contract 

if VULNERABLE, or 

Within 3 tricks of your contract 
NOT VULNERABLE. 


bie alt 
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Then you cannot be set more than 500 
points, which would be the vedue of the 
opponents’ game. 

For strength-showing bids adh as take- = 
out doubles, no-trump overcalls and jump | 
suit takeouts, you need 13-18 pts. (3-4 
H. T.); for forcing cue bids, 19 pts. (4% 
H. T.) or more. 

When to Double for Penalties 

Double when you can count enough 
defensive winners in the combined hands 
to defeat the opponents at least two tricks, 
or enough certain winners to defeat them 
one trick. Avoid doubling slams, 

The expected penalty must be worth 
more than any contract your side can 
surely bid and make. ‘ 


GOREN POINT-COUNT DIFFERENCES 
The valuation offered by Goren differ 
chiefly in the method of counting distribu 
tional values for opening suit bids and — 
raises, Goren counting shortness instead — 
of length as follows: 
1. In opening bids of one in 2 suit, the 
value of a hand is determined by aes. 
to the high-card point-count: & 
3 pts. for a void 
2 pts. for each singleton 
1 pt. for each doubleton. j 
2.In counting the dummy hand = 
raising partner’s suit bid, add to the high-— 
card point-count (plus promotional, valu 
of honors in partner’s suit) : 
5 pts. for a void 
8 pts. for each singleton 
1 pt. for each doubleton. 
Deduct 1 pt. if your hand contains ° 


distributed 4-3-3-3. 


BLACKWOOD SLAM CONVENTIO: 
When either partner has bid a suit 2 
bid of four no-trump is forcing and re- 
quires partner to respond as follows: Fir 
clubs, lacking an ace. Five diam nd 
holding one ace. Five hearts, holding | j 
aces. Five spades, holding three aces 
no-trump (five clubs optional), h 
all four aces. “ 
If after one of these responses thi 
no-trump bidder bids five no-tru 
partner must then show kings on a ED 
schedule at the six-level. ; 


A response of Pa clubs to an- 1 ope ni 
bid of one no-trump, 16-18 pts. (3%— 
H. T.), does not promise a club suit bv 
asks the opener whether or not he hh 


Surp bid. With a showable spade 
(Q-x-x-x or better), his rebid 
spades. With a showable heart 
rebid is two hearts. If he has n the ‘ 
major his rebid is two diamonds with a 
minimum 16-pt. no-trump opening 
with a maximum 18-pt. ae h 
is two no-trump. mae 
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2 ae Prepared by 
A. N. MARQUIS CO., Publishers of WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 


we weve es 


|. Yocations and dates are those of birth. A name in parentheses is the original 
__—*'| mame or form of the name of the individual. : 
Rt | The vital statistics offered in this section have been gathered from various 
in sources, including the subjects thereof, but neither Who’s Who in America nor a 
| the Information Please Almanac can guarantee the accuracy of each individual 
ye | item. We have learned to accept the date and place of birth that any lady or 
¥ gentleman claims for herself or himself and not argue about it. Where we have ’ 
not been able to learn the date and place of birth, we have not attempted to 


invent the items. 


_ ABBOTT, Bud (William) Asbury 
Park, N. J., Oct. 2, 1898. 

ABBOTT, George (director & dramatist); For- 
 estville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. 

EL, Walter (actor) ; St. Paul, Minn., June 
6, 1898. 

CHESON, Dean (U. S. statesman); Middle- 
town, Conn., Apr. 11, 1893. 

DAMS, Franklin P. (author); Chicago, Il., 

Noy. 15, 1881. 

AMS, Samuel Hopkins (novelist) ; 
ifcaN. Y., Jan. 26,°1871. 

« ADAMS, Sherman (Presidential Aide, U. S.); 
_. East Dover, Vt., Jan. 8, 1899. 

Ni ADDAMS, Charles (cartoonist) , 


(actor) ; 


Dun- 


Wakefield, 
5 ean. 77; 1912. 

UER, Konrad (Chancellor, Ger. Fed. 
.); Cologne, Ger., Jan. 5, 1876. 


, Feb. 10, 1914, 


ee J. (philosopher); New York 
Dec. 28, 1902. 


‘Eddie (Eddie Albert Heimberger) 
; Rock Island, Ill., Apr. 22, 1908. 
‘Robert (actor); New York City, Feb. 


1 |GTON, 


Richard (poet & novelist); 
hire, Eng., 1892. 
, Winthrop W. (U. S. diplomat) ; 


0 mee, R. I,, Nov. 2, 1885. 
Mohammed (Pakistani statesman & 
* aa Barisal, E. Bengal, Oct. 19, 


N, Fred (John F, Sullivan) (comedian); 
a Mass., May 31, 1894. 

Tracie (comedienne) ; San Francisco, 
are 26, 1906. 
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ALLEN, Mel (sports announcer); Birming- 
ham, Ala., Feb. 14, 1913. 

ALLEN, Steve (comedian); New York City; 
Dec. 26, 1921. 

ALLOTT, Gordon L. (U. S. Senator, Colo.) ; 
Pueblo, Colo., Jan. 2, 1907. 

ALLYSON, June (Jan Allyson) 
New York City, Oct. 7, 1923. 

ALSOP, Joseph (journalist) ; 
Oct. 11, 1910. 

ALSOP, Stewart (journalist); New York City, 
May 17, 1914. | 

AMECHE, Don (actor); Kenosha, Wis., May | 
31, 1908. | 

AMORY, Cleveland (author); Nahant, Mass., 
Sept. 2, 1917. 

AMOS, (Freeman F. Gosden) (actor); Rich- 
mond, Va., May 5, 1899. 


(actress) ; 


Avon, Conn., 


ANDERSON, Clinton P. (U. §S. Senator, 
N. Mex.); Centerville, S. Dak., Oct. 23, 
1895. 

ANDERSON, Eddie. See Rochester. 

ANDERSON, Judith (actress); Adelaide, 
Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. 

ANDERSON, Marian (contralto); Philadel- 


phia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1902. 
ANDERSON, Maxwell (dramatist); Atlantic, 
Pa., Dec. 15, 1888. { ' 
ANDERSON, Victor E. (Governor, Nebr.);_ 
Havelock, Nebr., Mar. 30, 1902. ; 


7 


ANDREWS, Dana (actor); Collins, Miss., Jan. > 


1, 1912. of 
ANDREWS, Roy Chapman (zoologist & ex-_ 
plorer); Beloit, Wis., Jan. 26, 1884. y 


ANDY (Charles J. Correll) (actor); Peoria, — 
Tll., Feb. 2, 1890. 

ANGELL, Pier (actress); Cagliari, It., June 19) >| 

ARCARO, Eddie (jockey); Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Feb. 19, 1916. 

ARCHIPENKO, Alexander (sculptor) ; 
Rus., May 30, 1887. 

ARDEN, Eve (Eunice Qusdens) 
Mill Valley, Calif. ‘ 

ARLEN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) Soc ¢ 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., Feb. 15, 1905. 


Kiev, 


(actress) ; 


\ 


A MSTRONG, Henry (boxer); St. Pte Mo., 
ec. 12, 1912. 
MSTRONG, Louis (trumpeter); New Or- 
leans, La., July 4, 1900. 

'ARNAZ. Desi (Desiderio) (actor & band 
leader); Santiago, Cuba, Mar. 2, 1917. 

ARNO, Peter (cartoonist); New York City, 
Jan. 8, 1904. 

ARNOLD, Edward (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 18, 1890. 

ARONSON, J. Hugo (Governor, Mont.); Gall- 
stad, Swed., Sept. 1, 1891. 


ARRAU, Claudio (pianist); Chilian, Chile, 

- Feb. 6, 1904. 

ARTHUR, Jean (Gladys Greene) (actress); 
New York City, Oct. 17, 1908. 

ASCH, Sholem (novelist); Kutno, Pol., Nov. 
1, 1880. 

ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz) 


(dancer & actor); Omaha, Neb., May 10, 
1899. 

ATKINSON, Brooks (drama critic); Melrose, 
Mass., Nov. 28, 1894. 

ATKINSON, Ted (jockey); 
Can., June 17, 1916. 

ATTLEE, Clement R. (British statesman) ; 
London, Eng., Jan. 3, 1883. 

AUDEN, W. H. (Wystan Hugh) (poet); York, 
Eng., Feb. 21, 1907. 

AUER, Mischa (actor); Petrograd, Rus., Nov. 
17, 1905. 

AUTRY, Gene (actor); Tioga, Tex., Sept. 29, 
1907. 

AVERY, Sewell L. (business 
Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 4, 1873. 

AYRES, Lew (actor); Minneapolis, 
Dec. 28, 1908. 


Toronto, Ont., 


executive) ; 


Minn., 


BACALL, Lauren (actress); New York City, 
Sept. 16, 1924. 

BACCALONI, Salvatore (basso); 
Apr. 14, 1900. 

BACKHAUS, Wilhelm (pianist) ; Leipzig, Ger., 
~ Mar. 26, 1884. 


Rome, It., 


BAER, Max (boxer); Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 11, 
1909. 

BAILEY, Pearl (singer); Newport News, Va., 
Mar. 29, 1918. 

BAINTER, Fay (actress); Los Angeles, Oalit., 
1893. 


BAKER, Josephine (singer); St. Louis, Mo., 
1907. 

BALANCHINE, George (ballet director); St. 
Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904. 

BALDWIN, Faith (novelist); New Rochelle, 
IN Ys, Oct. ft, 1893. 

BALL, Lucille (actress); Jamestown, N. ¥3 
Aug. 6, 1911. 

BAMPTON, Rose (contralto); Cleveland, Ohio, 
Nov. 28, 1909. 

‘BANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress) ; 

= Ale., Jam. 31, 1903. 

-BANNISTER, Roger (mile runner); Harrow, 

Eng., Mar. 24, 1929. 

‘BAO DAI (ruler, Viét-Nam); Annam, Indo- 

China, Oct. 22, 1913. 

RBER, Red (Walter L.) (sports an- 

nouncer); Columbus, Miss., Feb..17, 1908. 

.RBER, Samuel (composer); West Chester, 

Mar. 9, 1910. 


Huntville, 


on, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899. 


ROLLI, Sir John (orchestra conductor); BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) 


BARKER, Lex (actor) ; Rye, N. Y., May 8, 
191 : 
BARKLEY, Alben W. (U. S. Senator, Ky.); 
Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 24, 1877 
BARRETT, Frank A (U. S. Senator, Wyo.); 
Omaha, Nebr., Nov. 10, 1892. 
BARRYMORE, Ethel (actress); Philadelphia, 
Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 
BARTHELMESS, Richard (actor); New York 
City, May 9, 1897. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F'reddie 
Eng., Mar. 28, 1924. 
BARTON, James (actor); 
Nov. 1, 1890. 

BARUCH, Bernard (financier);Camden, S c., Neda 
Aug. 19, 1870. pik: 
BASIE, Count (William) (band leader) ; Red 
Bank, N. J., Aug. 21, 1906. 
BATCHELOR, Clarence Daniel (cartoonist) ; 
Osage City, Kays. eo) aa 
BATISTA y ZALDIVAR, Fulgencio (Premdene. : 
Cuba); Banes, Cuba, Jan. 16, 1901. 
BAUDOUIN (King, Belgium); Palace o 
Laeken, Belg., Sept. 7, 1930. — ; 
BAUGH, Sammy (football coach); 
Tex., Mar. 17, 1914. 4 : 
BAUM, Vicki (novelist); Vienna, Aus., Jan, 

24, 1896. 
BAXTER, Anne (actress); 
Ind., May 7, 1923. 
BAZIQTES, William (painter); 
Pa., June 11, 1912. 
BEALL, J. Glenn (U. S. Senator, Md Ye 
Frostburg, Md., June 5, 1894. " 
BECK, David (labor 
Calif., June 16, 1894. 
BEEBE, Wiiliam (zoologist) ; Brooklyn, N. 
July 29, 1877 
BEECHAM, Sir Thomas (orchestra cond 
tor); St. Helens, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 
BEERHOHM, Sir Max (novelist); L 
Eng., Aug. 24, 1872. 
BEHRMAN, S. N. (Samuel N.) (dram 
Worcester, Mass., June 9, 1893. 
BELLAMY, Ralph (actor) ; Chigasy, ‘il. 
‘17, 1905. 
BEMELMANS, Ludwig 
Tirol, Apr: 27, 1898. 
BENDER, George H. (U. S. Senator, ‘gue 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 27, 1896. ieee 
mew York 


(actor); London, 


Gloucester, N. J., 


Templ 


Michigan Gh 
Pittsbur 


leader) ; 'Stoc 


(casayiount 2 


BENDIX, William (actor); 
Jan. 14, 1906. 
BEN-GURION, David (Israeli 
Plénsk, Pol., Oct.. 16, 1886. ; 
BENNETT, Joan (actress) ; Palisades, 
Feb. 27, 1910. 
BENNETT, Robert. Russell (composer 
sas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. ; 
BENNETT, Wallace F. (U. S. Senator, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 13, 1898. 
BENNY, Jack (Benny Kubelsky) (com 
Waukeegan, Ill., Feb. 14, 1894. ’ 
BENSON, Ezra Taft (Secy. of Agri ir 
U. S.); Whitney, Idaho, Aug. 4, 1899 ie 
BENTON,;, Thomas Hart (painter) 5 ‘Net 
Mo., Apr. 15, 18389. 
BERGEN, Edgar (ventriloquist) ; Chica 
Feb. 16, 1903. 
BERGMAN, Ingrid 
Swed., 1917. 


(actress) $ 3 Stoel chi 


edian); New York City, July 12, 1908, © 


sal 


7 a 


“BERLIN, Irving (Isidore Baline) (song 
writer); Temen, Russia, May 11, 1888. 
BERNSTEIN, Leonard (composer & conduc- 
tor); Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 
_ BERRA, Yogi (Lawrence) (baseball player) ; 
? St. Louis, Mo., May 12, 1925. 
_ BERRYMAN, James T. (cartoonist) ; Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 8, 1902. 
_ BEST, Edna (actress); Hove, Sussex, 
‘Mar. 3, 1900. 
BETTIS, Valerie (actress & dancer); Houston, 
2 7 Tex. 
BEVAN, Aneurin (British Labour leader) ; 
ate Tredegar, Eng., Nov. 1897. 


Eng., 


BIBLE, Alan (U. S. Senator, Nev.); Lovelock, 
___Nev., Nov. 20, 1909. 

BICKFORD, Charles (actor); Cambridge, 
‘4 Mass. | 

_ BIDAULT, Georges (French statesman); 
Wg Moulins, Fr., Oct. 5, 1899. 

BING, Rudolf (opera executive); Vienna, 


 Aus., Jan. 9, 1902. 

_ BJORLING, Jussie (tenor); Stora Tuna Da- 
Fi ‘larna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911. 

BLACK, Hugo it (U. S. jurist); Harlan, Ala., 
ty Feb. 27, 1886. 

-BLACKMER, Sidney (actor); Salisbury, N. C., 
July 13, 1898. 

BLAIK, Earl H. (football coach) ; 
ich., Feb. 15, 1897. 
BLAINE, Vivian (actress) ; 
fi: Ov. 21, 1921. 

TZSTEIN, Mare (composer); Philadelphia, 
a., Mar. 2, 1905. 


Detroit, 


Newark, N. J., 


OCK, Herbert L. See Herblock. 
YTH, Ann (actress); Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Aug. 


#95, 1900. 
Gs, J. Caleb (Governor, Del.) ; Cheswold, 
, May 15, 1909. 
EN, Charles E. (U. S. diplomat); Clay- 
ee ‘N. Y., Aug. 30, 1904. 
H ; Niels. (physicist); Copenhagen, Den., 
ee 


victor (pianist & comedian) : Copen- 
Den., Jan. 3, 1909. 
Lucrezia (Lucrecia Borja Gonzdlez de 
ono) (soprano); Valencia, Sp., Dec. 
E, Frank (movie director); Salt Lake 
Ci Jtah, Apr. 23, 1893. 

TWICK, Pete Pees H.) pny player) ; 


Phyllis 


| (novelist); Rochester, 
May 31, 1884. 
J, Lou (baseball manager) ; Harvey, 
Bay. LOLT, 
Catherine Drinker (biographer); 
‘ford, Pa., Jan. 1, 1897. 
Elizabeth (novelist); Dublin, Ire., 


, 1899, 
' Chester (U. S. diplomat); Spring- 
s. Apr. 5. 1901, 


Information Please Al: 


BOWLES, Paul (novelist) ; ‘New York ct 
Dec. 30, 1910. 

BOYD, William (actor); Onio, 
June 5, 1898. 

BOYER, Charles (actor); Figeac, Fr., Aug. 28, } 
1899. 


Cambridge, 


BOYLE, Kay (novelist & poet); St. Paul | 
Minn., Feb. 19, 1903. : 
BRACKEN, Eddie (actor); Astoria, N. Y., 


Feb. 7, 1920. 

BRADDOCK, James J. (boxer); North Bergen, 
N. J., Dec. 6, 1905. 

BRADLEY, Omar -N. (U. S. general) ; Clark, 
Mo., Feb. 12, 1893. 


BRAILOWSKY, Alexander (pianist); Kiev, 
Rus., Feb. 16, 1896. ; , 

BRANDO, Marlon (actor); Omaha, WNebr., 
Apr. 3, 1924. 

BRAQUE, Georges. (painter); Argenteuil, Fr., 
May 13, 1882. 


BRENNAN, Walter (actor); Lynn, Mass., July 
25, 1894. 

BRICKER, John W. (U. S. Senator, Ohio); 
Madison Co., Ohio, Sept. 6, 1893. 

BRIDGES, H. Styles (U. S. Senator, N. H.); 
West Pembroke, Me., Sept. 9, 1898. 

BRITTEN, Benjamin (composer) ; Lowestoft, 
Eng., Noy. 22, 1913. 

BROMFIELD, Louis 
Ohio, Dec. 27, 1896. 

BROOK, Alexander (painter); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 14, 1898. 

BROOKS, Van Wyck (literary critic); Plain- 
field, N. J., Feb. 16, 1886. 

BROWN, Cecil (radio commentator) ; 
Brighton, Pa., Sept. 14, 1907. 

BROWN, Joe E. (actor); Holgate, Ohio, July 
28, 1892. 
BROWN, John Mason (drama critic) ; Loutes 
ville, Ky., July 3, 1900. 
BROWN, Pamela (actress) ; 
July 8, 1918. 

BROWN, Vanessa (Smylla Brind) (actress) ; 
Vienna, Aus., Mar. 24, 1928. 

BROWNELL, Herbert, Jr. (Attorney General, 
U. S.); Peru, Nebr., Feb. 20, 1904. : 

BRUCE, Carol (singer); Great Neck, N. Y., 
Nov. 15, 1919. 

BRUNDAGE, Avery (sports executive); De- 
troit, Mich., Sept. 28, 1887. 

BRUNSDALE, Norman (Governor, N. Dak.);_ 
Sherbrooke, N. Dak., July 9, 1891. 

BRYNNER, Yul (actor); Sakhalin (an island 
off Japan), 1915. 

BRYSON, Lyman _ (educator) ; ” 
Nebr., July 12, 1888. 

BUCK, Pearl S. (novelist); Hillsboro, W. Va., 
June 26, 1892. E 

BUDGE, J. Donald (tennis player); 
land, Calif., June 13, 1915. 

BULGANIN, Nikolai A. (Soviet Sait ae 
Nizhni-Novgorod, Rus., June 11, 1895. 

BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 

BURKE, Adm. Arleigh A. (Ch. of Naval Oper., 
U. S.); Boulder, Colo., Oct. 19, 1901. 

BURKE, Billie (actress) ; Washington, D c., 
Aug. 7, 1886. 

BURNS, Arthur F, (Econ. Ady. to President 
U. S.): Stanislau, Aus., Apr. 27, 1904. — 

BURNS, George (Nathan Birnbaum) 
median); New York City, gan 20, 


Mansfield, 


(novelist) ; 


New 


London, Eng., 


Valentine, 


Oak-— 
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RROWS, aS feces: & gag writer); 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1910. 
BURTON, Harold H. (U. S. jurist); Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., June 29, 1888. 


‘BURTON, Richard (actor); Wales, 1926. 

‘BUSH, Prescott (U. S. Senator, Conn.); 

_ Columbus, Ohio, May 15, 1895. 

BUSH. Vannevar (emeinecr 3 Everett, Mass., 
Mar. 11, 1890. 

BUTLER, John M. (U. 8. Senator, Md.); Bal- 
timore, Md., July 21, 1897. 

BUTLER, Richard Austen (British states- 
man); Attock Serai, India, Dec. 9, 1902. 

-BUTTONS, Red (Aaron Chwatt) (comedian) ; 

- New York City, Feb. 5, 1919. 

BYRD, Harry F. (U. S. Senator, Va.); Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., June 10, 1887. 

BYRD, Richard E. (explorer); Winchester, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1888. 

CABELL, James Branch (novelist); Rich- 
mond, Va., Apr. 14, 1879. 

CADMUS, Paul (painter & etcher); New York 
City. Dec. 17, 1904. 

GAESAR, Sid (comedian); 
Sept. 8, 1922. 

GAGNEY. James (actor); 
July 17, 1904. 

CAIN, James M. (novelist); Annapolis, Md., 
July 1, 1892. 

CALDER, Alexander (‘‘mobile” 
Lawnton, Pa., July 22, 1898. 
CALDWELL, Erskine (novelist); White Oak, 
Ga., Dec. 17, 1903. 
CALDWELL, Taylor 

Eng., Sept 7, 1900. 
GALHERN, Louis (actor); N. Y. C., 1895. 
CGALLAS, Maria (soprano); New York City, 

Dec. 4, 1923. 

CALLOWAY, Cab (band leader); Rochester, 

N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 

CAMPANELLA, Roy (baseball player); Home=- 
- stead, Pa., Nov. 19, 1921. 

CAMUS, Aibert (novelist); Algiers, 1913. 
CANBY, Henry Seidel (literary critic); Wil- 

mington, Del., Sept. 6, 1878. 

CANIFF, Milton (cartoonist); Hillsboro, Ohio, 

Feb. 28, 1907. 

CANOVA, Judy (actress); Jacksonville, Fla., 

Nov. 20, 1916. 

CANTOR, Eddie (Edward Iskowitz) (come- 

dian); New York City, Jan. 31, 1892. 
CAPEHART, Homer E. (U. S. Senator, Ind.) ; 

Algiers, Ind., June 6, 1897. 
CAPOTE, Truman (novelist) ; 
_. La., Sept. 30, 1924. 

CAPP, Al (cartoonist); New Haven, Conn., 

Sept. 28, 1909. 

CAPRA, Frank (movie director) ; 
_ Sicily, May 18, 1897. 
CAREY, MacDonald 

Iowa, Mar. 15, 1913. 
-CARLE, Frankie (pianist); Providence, R. I., 
= Mar, 15, 1903: 

‘CARLSON, Frank (U. S. Senator, 

_ Concordia, Kans., Jan. 23, 1893. 
SARLSON, Richard (actor); Albert Lea, Minn, 

_ Apr. 29, 1912. 

ARMICHAEL, Hoagy (song writer); Bloom- 

gton, Ind., Nov. 22, 1899. 

RNOVSKY, Morris (actor); St. Louis, Mo., 


Yonkers, N. Y., 


New York City, 


sculptor) ; 


(novelist); Preswich, 


New Orleans, 


Palermo, 


(actor); Sioux City, 


Kans.) ; 
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CARON, Leslie (actress); Paris, Fr., July 1. — 

CARRADINE, John (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 5, 1906. 

CARROLL, John (painter); 
Aug. 14, 1892. 

CARROLL, Leo G. (actor); Weedon, Eng. 

CARROLL, Madeleine (actress); Bromwich, 
Eng., Feb. 26, 1909. 

CARROLL, Paul Vincent (dramatist); Dun- — 
dalk, Ire., July 10, 1900. 

CARSON, Jack (actor); Carman, 
27, 1910. 

CARSON, Rachel (science writer) ; 
dale, Pa., May 27, 1907. 

CARY, Joyce (novelist) ; 
Dec. 7, 1888. 

CASADESUS, Robert 
Apr. 7, 1899. 

CASALS, Pablo (cellist); Vendrell, Sp., Dec. 
29, 1876. . 

CASE, Clifford P. (U. S. Senator, N. J.); 
Franklin Park, N. J., Apr. 16, 1904. 

CASE, Francis (U. S. Senator, S. Dak.); 
Everly, Iowa, Dec. 9, 1896. 

CAVALLERO, Carmen (band leader); 
York City, May 6, 1913. : 

CHAGALL, Marc (painter) ; 
July 7, 1887. 

CHAMPION, Gower (dancer & actor); 
neva, Ill., June 22. 

CHAMPION, Marge (dancer & actress); L 
Angeles, Calif., Sept. 2. : 

CHANDLER, Jeff (Ira Grossel) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1918. 
CHANNING, Carol (comedienne) ; 
Wash., Jan. 31, 1921. 

CHAPLIN, Charles (comedian) ; Lanaaws 


Wichita, Kans., 


Can., Oct. 


Spring- 


Londonderry, Ire., 


(pianist); Paris, Fr., 


af ' 
New 2 
Vitebsk, Rus., “4 


‘Ge- ' 


Apr. 16, 1889. 
CHARLES, Ezzard (boxer); Atlanta, 
July 7, 1921. 
CHARISSE, Cyd (Tula Finklea) (ac 


dancer); Amarillo, Tex., Mar. 8, 1923. 
CHASE, Ilka (actress) ; New York Cit 
» 8, 1905. 
CHAVEZ, Carlos (composer) ; 
City, Mex., June 13, 1899. » 
CHAVEZ, Dennis (U. S. Senator, N. 
Los Chavez, N. Mex., Apr. 8, 1888. 
CHEVALIER, Maurice (actor); Paris, 
~Sept. 12, 1888. ; 
CHIANG Kai-shek (President, Nat. © 
Feng-hwa, China, Oct. 31, 1887. 
CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter) ; 
duly 10, 1888. 
CHOU En-lai (Premier, Comm. China); 
yin, China, 1898. 
CHRISTIAN, Linda (actress) ; Tampico, 
1925. 


Vere 


189?. 
CHURCHILL, Sarah (actress) ; ane Er 
Oct. 7, 1914. 
CHURCHILL, Sir Winston S. (British s 
man); Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov. 30 
CLAIR, René (René Chomette) (mo 
rector); Paris, Fr., Nov. 11, 189 
CLAIRE, Ina Ap Fagan) (actress); Wa 
ington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1892. 
CLARK, Bobby (comedian) ; Sprinefie 
June 16, 1888. 
CLARK, Dane (actor); New York oe 
18, 1915. 


~ 

Sey CLARK, Thomas ©. (U. S. jurist) ; Dallas, 
‘S Tex., Sept. 23, 1899. 

a CLEMENT, Frank G. (Governor, 
! Dickson, Tenn., June 2, 1920. 


Tenn.) ; 


_ CLEMENTS, Earle Cc. (U. S. Senator, Ky.); 

OF Morganfield, Ky., Oct. 22, 1896. 

CLIFT, Montgomery (actor); Omaha, Nebr., 

Seen @Cts.i 7, 1920: 

' CLOETE, Stuart (novelist); Paris, Fr., 
23, 1897. 

CLOONEY, Rosemary (singer) ; Maysville, Ky. 
CLURMAN, Harold (stage director); New 
York City, Sept. 18, 1901. 

COBB, Lee J. (actor); New York City, Dec, 

Tatispeken 

COBB, Ty (Tyrus R.) 
Banks Co., Ga., Dec. 

een, Charles (actor) ; 
‘June 19, 1877. 

coca, Imogene (comedienne); Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


July 


(baseball player); 
17, 1886. 
Savannah, Ga., 


ee COCTEAU, Jean (poet & dramatist); Mai- 
_sons-Laffitte, Fr., July 5, 1891. 
‘0 COLBERT, Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) (ac- 


tress); Paris, Fr., Sept. 13, 1905. 


COLLINGE, Patricia (actress); Dublin, Ire., 
: Sept. 20, 1894. 
_ COLLINS, LeRoy (Governor, Fla.); Talla- 


hassee, Fla., Mar. 10, 1909. 

_ COLMAN, Ronald (actor); Richmond, Eng., 
Feb. 9, 1891. 

COMMAGER, Henry S. (historian); 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 25, 1902. 

MO, Perry (Pierino) (singer) ; 
urg, Pa., May 18, 1913. 

IPTON, Arthur H. (physicist) ; 
hio, Sept. 10, 1892. 

CONANT, James B. (U. S. diplomat); Dor- 
: chester, Mass., Mar. 26, 1893. 

Mare eae tt McKeesport, 


Pitts- 
Canons- 


Wooster, 


“cont Cy, Frank (actor); Derby, Eng., Oct. 
90. 

Richard (actor); 

r. ts 1914. 


New York City, 


Donald (actor); Portland, oes Sept. 
1901. Bt, 
KE, Alistair (news commentator); Man- 


ER, Gary (Frank) 
nt., May 7, 1901. 
PER, Jackie (actor); Los Angeles, Calif., 
15, 1922. 

LAND, Aaron (composer); 
, Nov. 14, 1900. 

, Wendell (actor); Dracut, Mass., Mar. 


(actor) ; Helena, 


Brooklyn, 


R ‘Wim Katharine (actress); Berlin, Ger., 
Feb. 16, 1898. 


Can., May 8, 1885. 
2: Lou Piece ida) 


. 
‘en S 


(actor) ; 


] IN, Norris (U. S. Senator, N. H.); War- 
L, 0 H., May 11, 1900, 


COTY, René (Pres., France), Le Havre, F: 
Mar. 20, 1882. 

COWARD, Noel (dramatist & actor); Tedding- 
ton, Eng., Dec. 16, 1899. } 

COWLES, Gardner (publisher); Algona, Iowa, 
Jan. 31, 1903. 

COWLEY, Malcolm (critic & editor); Bel- 
sano, Pa., Aug. 24, 1898. 

COX, James M. (publisher) ; 
Chio, Mar. 31, 1870. 

COX, Wally (Wallace Maynard Cox) (come- 
dian); Detroit, Mich., Dec. 6, 1924. 

COZZENS, James Gould (novelist); Chicago, 
Til., Aug. 19, 1903. 

CRAIG, George N. (Governor, Ind.); Brazil, 
Ind., Aug. 6, 1909. : ‘ 

CRAIN, Jeanne (actress); Barstow, Calif., 
May 25, 1925. 

CRAWFORD, Broderick (actor); Philadelphia, — 
Pa., Dec. 9, 1911. | 

CRAWFORD, Joan (Lucille LeSueur) (ac- — 
tress); San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 23, 1908. 

CRONIN, A. J. (Archibald J. Cronin) (nov- 
elist); Cardross, Scot., July 19, 1896. 

CRONIN, Joe (baseball executive); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Oct. 12, 1906. 

CRONYN, Hume (actor); London, Ont., Can. 

CROSBY, Bing (Harry) (actor & singer); Ta- 
coma, Wash., May 2, 1904. 

CROSBY, Bob (band leader & actor); Spo- 
kane, Wash., Aug. 23, 1913. 

CROSS, Milton (radio announcer); New York 
City, Apr. 16, 1897. 

CROTHERS, Rachel (dramatist) ; 
ton, Dl., Dec. 12, 1878. 

CROUSE, Russel (dramatist); Findlay, Ohio, 
Feb. 20, 1893. 

CUGAT, Xavier (orchestra leader); Barce- 
lona, Sp., Jan. 1, 1900. i 

CUKOR, George (movie director); New vo 
City, July 7, 1899. 
CUMMINGS, E. E. (Edward Estlin Cummings) 
(poet); Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 14, 1894. 
CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); Joplin, Mo., 
June 9, 1910. 

CURTIS, Carl T. (U. S: Senator, Nebr.); nr. 
Minden, Nebr., Mar. 15, 1905. 

CURTIS, Tony (actor) : New York City, June 
3, 1925. 

CURTIZ, Michael (movie director) ; Budapest, 
Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 

CURZON, Clifford (pianist) ; 


Ji acksonburg, 


Blooming- 


London, Eng. f 


May 18, 1907. 
DAHL, Arlene (actress); Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 11. ; 
DALI, Salvador (painter); Figgeras, Sp., May — 
11, 1904. & 


DAMONE, Vic (singer); Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
12, 1928. 

DANIEL, Price (U. S. Senator, Tex.); Dayton, 
Tex., Oct. 10, 1910. 

DANIELS, Billy (singer); Jacksonville, Fla., 
Sept. 14, 1912. 

DANILOVA, Alexandra (dancer); 
Rus. 

DARCEL, Denise (actress); Paris, Fr., 1926. 

DARNELL, Linda (actress); Dallas, Tex. 
DARRIEUX, Danielle (actress); Bordeai 
Fr., May 1, 1917. 

DAVIES, Marion honehie? 
Jan. 1, 1900, 


Peterhof, 


7 


‘Bette eecen) | ‘Lowell, Mass., Apr, 
08. 

DAVIS, Elmer (radio commentator) ; Au- 
_ Tora, Ind., Jan. 13, 1890. 

DAVIS, Stuart (painter); Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 7, 1894. 

DAY, Dennis (singer); New York City, May 
21, 1917. 
DAY, Doris (Doris von Kappelhoff) (singer); 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Apr. 3, 1924. 
DAY, Laraine (Loraine Johnson) 
Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920. 
DEAN, Dizzy (Jay Hanna Dean) (baseball 
player); Lucas, Ark., Jan. 16, 1911. 

DE GAULLE, Charles (French statesman); 
Lille, Fr., Nov. 22, 1890. 

DE HAVEN, Gloria (actress); Los Angeles, 

 Calif., July 23. 

DE HAVILAND, Olivia (actress); Tokyo, Jap., 
July 1, 1916. 

DE LA MARE, Walter (poet); Chariton, Eng., 
_Apr. 25, 1873. 

DEMARET, Jim (golfer); Houston, Tex., May 
10, 1910. 

DEMILLE, Agnes (choreographer); New York 
City. 

DEMILLE, Cecil B. (movie director) ; 
fleld, Mass., Aug. 12, 1881. 

DEMPSEY, Jack (William H.) (boxer); Man- 
assa, Colo., June 24, 1894. 
DERAIN, André (painter); 
10, 1880. 

DEREK, John (actor); Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 
12, 1926. 

DE SICA, Vittorio (actor & movie director); 
Sora, It., July 7, 1901. 

DE VALERA, Bamon (Irish statesman); New 
York City, Oct. 14, 1882. 

DEVINE, Andy (actor); Flagstaff, Afiz., Oct. 
7, 1905. 

DE VOTO, Bernard (novelist & cfitic) ; Ogden, 
Utah, Jan. 11, 1897. 

DEWEY, Thomas &. (U. 8S. 
Owosso, Mich., Mar. 24, 1902. 

DE WILDE, Brandon (actor); New York City, 
Apr. 9, 1942. 

DIETRICH, Marlene (Maria Magdalena von 
Losch) (actress); Berlin, Dec. 27, 1904. 
DILLARD, WHarrison (hurdler); Cleveland, 

_ Ohio, July 8, 1923. 

DILLON, C. Douglas (U. S. diplomat); Gen- 
eva, Switz., Aug. 21, 1909. 

DIMAGGIO, Joe (baseball player); Martinez, 
Calif., Nov. 25, 1914. 

DIOR, Christian (fashion designer); Gran- 
ville, Normandy, Fr., Jan. 21, 1905. 


DIRKSEN, Everett M. (U. S. Senator, Il.); 
Pekin, Il., Jan. 4, 1896. 


DISNEY, Walt (animated cartoonist); Chi- 
' cago, Hl., Dec. 5, 1901. 


BeObs, Harold Willis (educator); Utica, Pa., 
Juhe 28, 1889. 


uN ANY, Ernst von (composer); Préss- 
urg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. 


LIN, Anton (dancer & choreographer); 
_ Blinfold, Sussex, Eng., July 27, 1904. 


DONAT, Robert (actor); Withington, Eng., 


(actress) ; 


Ash 


Chatou, Fr., June 


statesman) ; 


' Portadown, Ire., 


DONNELLY, Phil M. (Governor, Mo.); Leb- 


DORATI, Antal (orchestra conductor); Buda- 


EASTLAND, James O. (U. S. on 


anon, Mo., Mar. 6, 1891. 


pest, Hung., Apr. 9, 1906. 
DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); 
Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. 
DOS PASS@S, John (novelist); Chicago, Ill., 
Jan. 14, 1896, 
DOUGLAS, Kirk (Issur Danielovitch) (actor) ; 
Amsterdam, N, Y., Dec. 9, 1916. } 
DOUGLAS, Melvyn (Melvyn Hesselberg) (ac- | 


Mahanoy 


tor); Macon, Ga., Apr. 5, 1901. 
DOUGLAS, Paul (actor); Philadelphia, Pa., 
Apr. 11, 1907. : 


DOUGLAS, Paul H. (U.S. Senator, Ml.); 
Salem, Mass., Mar. 26, 1892. ; 

DOUGLAS, William O. (U. S. jurist); Maine, 
Minn., Oct. 16, 1898. 

DOWLING, Eddie (actor & director) ; Woon-, 
socket, R. I., Dec. 9, 1894. 

DOWNEY, Morton (singer) ; 
Conn., Nov. 14, 1902. eit 

DRAKE, Alfred (singer & actor); New Yor 
City, Oct. 7, 1914 ' at 

DRAPER, Paul (dancer); Florence, It., 
25, 1911. 

DRAPER, Ruth (actress) ; 
Dec. 2, 1884. 

DRESSEN, Chuck (Charles) (baseball man 


Wallingford, 


New York City 


ager); Decatur, Ill., Sept. 20, 1898. C 
DRUMMOND, Roscoe (journalist); Theresa 
N. Y. yee 
DUBINSKY, David (labor leader); Brest- 
Litovsk, Pol., Feb. 22, 1892. ax 
DUCLOS, Jacques (French Commlaniae 

leader); Louey, Fr., Oct. 2, 1896. 


DUFF, James H. (U. S. Senator, Pa.); 1 
field (now Carnegie), Pa., Jan. 21, | 
DUFFY, Edmund (cartoonist) ; 
N. J., Mar. 1, 1899. - 
DULLES, Allen W. (CIA Director, 
Watertown, N. Y., Apr. 7, 1893. _ 
DULLES, John Foster (Secy. of State, | 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1888. — 
DU MAURIER, Daphne, (novelist) ; 
Eng., May 13, 1907. Z 
DUNCAN, Todd (singer); Danville, K 
12, 1903. : 
DUNHAM, Katherine (dancer) ; Chicago | m. 
DUNNE, Irene (actress) ; Lone Keyan iv 
20, 1904. ap 
DUNNOGK, Mildred (actress) ; Balti 
DURANTE, Jimmy (comedian) ; Nev 
City, Feb. 10, 1893. J 
DURBIN, Deanna (Edna) 
peg, Can., Dec. 4, 1922. 
DUROCHER, Leo (former baseball ma: ae T) 
West Springfield, Mass., July 27, Lhe * 
DWINELL, Lane (Governor, N. H.); 
Vt., Nov. 14, 1906. ae 
DWORSHAK, Henry C. (U.S. Senator : 
Duluth, Minn., Aug. 29, 1894. : 
DYKES, Jimmie (baseball manag 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1896. 


(actress); 


Dodasville, Miss., Nov. 28, 1904. 
EASTMAN, Max (social writer); Cai 
gua, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1883. : 
ECKSTINE, Billy (singer) ; Pittsburgh, 
July 8, 1914. a 


EDDY, Nelson (baritone); Providence, R. 1, 
June 29, 1901. 


EDEN, Sir Anthony (Prime Minister, Gr. 

-_ Brit.); England, June 12, 1897. 
-EGLEVSKY, André (dancer); Moscow, Rus., 
Dec. 21, 1917. 


EISENHOWER, Dwight D. (President, U. S.); 
Denison, Tex., Oct. 14, 1890. 
EISENHOWER, Milton S. (educator); Abilene, 
¢ Kans., Sept. 15, 1899. 
7S: ELDRIDGE, Florence (Florence ‘McKechnie) 
(actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1901. 
ELIOT, T. S. (Thomas Stearns Eliot) (poet) ; 
$t. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26, 1888. 

ELIZABETH Il (Queen, Gr. Brit., etc.); Lon- 
don, Eng., Apr. 21, 1926. 
_ ELLENDER, Allen J., Sr. (U. S. Senator, La.) 
Montegut, La., Sept. 24, 1891. 
_ ELLINGTON, Duke (Edward) (band leader); 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 29, 1899. 
Dp ELMAN, Mischa (violinist) ; Stalnoye, Rus., 
‘ Jan. 20, 1891. 
EMERSON, Faye (actress); 
July 8, 1917. 
EPSTEIN, Sir Jacob (sculptor); New York 
Bers. City, Nov. 10, 1880. 
_ERWIN, Sam J., Jr. (U. S. Senator, N. ©.); 
Morganton, N. C., Sept. 27, 1896. 

EVANS, Dame Edith (actress); London, Eng., 


Elizabeth, La., 


NS, “Maurice (actor); Dorchester, Eng., 
; ne 3, 1901. 
EWELL, Tom (Yewell Tompkins) 


Owensboro, Ky., Apr. 29, 1909. 


(actor) $ 


FADIMAN, Clifton (literary critic); Brooklyn, 

Y., May 15, 1904. 

RBANKS, Douglas, Jr., (actor); New York 

City, Dec. 9, 1909. 

IRLESS, Benjamin F. (industrialist); 

Pigeon Run, Ohio, May 3, 1890. 

.LKENBURG, Jinx (Eugenia) 

; ircelona, Sp., Jan. 21, 1919. 
@UK | (former King, Egypt); Cairo, Egy., 

Feb. 11, 1920. 

| RAR, Geraldine (soprano) ; Melrose, Mass., 


(actress) $ 


, Orval E. (Governor, Ark.); Combs, 
B Jan. 7, 1910. 
FA LKNER, William (novelist); New Albany, 
i ., Sept. 25, 1897. 
E, Edgar (French statesman); Béziers, 
Aug. 18, 1908. 
Frank (actor); San Francisco, Calif., 
7, 1897. 
ice (Alice Leppert) (actress); New 
City, May 5, 1915. 
INGER, Lyonel (painter) ; 
July 17, 1871. 
, Bobby (baseball player); Van Meter, 
wa, Nov. 3, 1918. 
Edna (novelist); Kalamazoo, Mich., 
15, 1887. 
ANDEL (Fernand Constantin) (actor); 
seilles, France, May 8, 1903. 
» Jose (actor); Puerto Rico, 1909. 
, Mel (actor) ; Eberon, N. J., Aug. 


New York 


FEUCHTWANGER, Lion " (novelist); Fes | 
Ger., July 7, 1884. 

FIEDLER, Arthur (orchestra conductor) ; Bae = 
ton, Mass., Dec. 17, 1894. 

FIELD, Betty (actress); Boston, Mass., Feb. 
8, 1918. 

FIELD, Marshall (newspaperman) ; Chicago,» 
Tll., Sept. 28, 1893. 

FIELD, Marshall, Jr. (mewspaperman); Newh 
York City, June 15, 1916. 

FIELDS, Gracie (actress); Rochdale, 
Jan. 9, 1898. 

FISHER, Dorothy. Canfield (novelist); Lawr-- 
ence, Kans., Feb. 17, 1879. 

FISHER, Eddie (singer); Philadelphia, Pai. 

FISHER, Geoffrey Francis (Archbishop of Can-, 
terbury) ; Higham Rectory, Nuneaton, Eng,,,, 
May 5, 1887. 

FISHER, Ham (Hammond) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

FITZGERALD, Barry (William J. Shields) (ac-- 
tor); Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888. 

FITZGERALD, Ella (singer); Newport News, 
Va., Apr. 25, 1918. 

FITZGERALD, Geraldine (actress) ; 
Ire., Nov. 24, 1914. 

FITZSIMMONS, Sunny Jim (horse trainer); ) 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., July 23, 1874. 

FLAGSTAD, Kirsten (soprano); Hamar, Nor.,,, 
July 12, 1895. 

FLANDERS, Ralph E. (U. S. Senator, Vt.);; 
Barnet, Vt., Sept. 28, 1880. 

FLEMING, Rhonda (Marilyn Louis) (actress); ; 
Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 10, 1923. 

FLYNN, Errol (actor) ; Hobart, Tasmania, bs 
June 20, 1909. 

FOCH, Nina (actress) ; 
20, 1924, 

FOLSOM, James E. (Governor, Ala.); Coffee? 
Co., Ala., Oct. 9, 1908. 

FONDA, Henry (actor); Grand Island, Nebr, , 
May 16, 1905. 

FONTAINE, Joan (actress); Tokyo, Jap., Oct. . 
22, 1917. 

ena Lynn (actress); London, Eng. ,| 

FONTEYN, Margot (Margaret Hookham) (bal- . 
lerina); Reigate, Eng., May 18, 1919. a 

FORD, Glenn (Gwyllyn Ford) (actor); Que- s 
bec, Can., May 1, 19??. 

FORD, Henry, II (industrialist) ; 
Mich., Sept. 4, 1917. 

FORD, John (movie director); Cape te | , 
beth, Maine, Feb. 1, 1895. 

FORESTER, C. S. (Cecil Scott Forester) 
(novelist); Cairo, Egypt, Aug. 27, 1899. £ 

FORSTER, E. M. (Edward M.) (novelistiia) B 
England, 1879. 

FORSYTHE, John (actor); Penns Grove, N. mp f 

Jan. 29, 1918. 2 


Eng.,., 


(cartoonist) f: 


Dublin, ,, 


Leyden, Neth., Apr. ! 


a , 


5 
h 


Falls, S. Dak., Apr. 17, 1915. c 
aka Gene (biographer); Denver, Colo 
FRANCESCATTI, Zino (violinist); Marseille 

Fr., Aug. 9, 1905. 
FRANCO, Francisco (Chief of State, Spa 

El Ferrol, Sp., Dec. 4, 1892. 
FRANKEN, Rose (dramatist & novel 

Gainesville, Tex., 1898. 
FRANKFURTER, Felix (U. S, jurist) 

Aus., Nov. i5, 1882, 4 nk hy 


= 


Wp Ss Bere ; 
LEY, William 

wa, Feb. 26, 1893. 

R, J. Allen, Jr. (U. S. Senator, Del.) ; nr. 

sing Sun, Del., Mar. 7, 1903. 

EDERICK 1X (King, Denmark); nr. Copen- 

hagen, Den., Mar. 11, 1899. 

REEMAN, Orville (Governor, Minn.) ; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., May 9, 1918. 

‘RICK, Ford C. (baseball executive) ; Wawaka, 
Ind., Dec. 19, 1894. 

‘RIML, Rudolf (composer) ; 
Dec. 7, 1884. 

-RISCH, Frank F. (baseball player); 
York City, Sept. 9, 1898. 

‘RONAN, Jane (singer); St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 
10, 1911. 

‘ROST, Robert (poet) ; San Francisco, Calif., 
Mar. 26, 1875. 

‘RY, Christopher (dramatist); Bristol, Eng., 
Dec. 18, 1907. 

‘-ULBRIGHT, James W. (U. S. Senator, Ark.) ; 
Sumner, Mo., Apr. 9, 1905. 

‘UNSTON, George Keith (financial execu- 
tive); Waterloo, Iowa, Oct. 12, 1910. 


(actor) = 


Prague, Czech., 


New 


1ABIN, Jean (actor); 
1904. 
ABLE, Clark (actor); Cadiz, Ohio, Feb. 1, 
1901. 
iALLICO, Paul (author); 
July 26, 1897. 
:ALLI-CURCI, Amelita (soprano); Milan, It., 
Noy. 18, 1889. 
iALLUP, George H. (public opinion statis- 
tician); Jefferson, Iowa, Nov. 18, 1901. 
iANNETT, Frank E. (publisher); Bristol, 
N. Y., Sept. 15, 1876. 
‘ANNETT, Lewis (literary critic); Rochester, 
N. ¥., Oct. 3, 1891. 
iARBO, Greta (Greta Gustafsson) (actress) ; 
Stockholm, Swed., Sept. 18, 1905. 
i(ARDEN, Mary (soprano); Aberdeen, Scot., 
Feb. 20. 1877. 
iARDINER, Reginald 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. 
iARDNER, Ava (actress); Smithfield, N. C. 
(ARDNER, Ed (Edward Poggenberg) (actor) ; 
Astoria, N. Y., June 29, 1905. 
‘ARDNER, Erle Stanley (novelist); Malden, 
Mass., July 17, 1889. 
iARGAN, William (actor); Brooklyn, N. an 
July 17, 1905. 
IARLAND, Judy (Frances Gumm) (actress) ; 
Grand Rapids, Minn., June 10, 1922. 
|ARROWAY, Dave (comedian); Schnectady, 
IN: Y., July 13, 1913. 
ARSON, Greer (actress); County Down, Ire. 
ARY, Raymond D. (Governor, Okla.); Ma- 
dill, Okla., Jan. 21, 1907. 
AXTON, William (Arturo Caxiola) (actor); 
‘San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2, 1893. 
iAYNOR, Mitzi (actress); Chicago, Sept. 4. 
|EDDES, Barbara Bel (actress); New York 
eGity, Oct. 31, 1922. 

DDES, Norman Bel (stage 
rian, Mich., Apr. 27, 1893 
RGE, Grace (actress); New York City, 


Paris, Fr., May 17, 


New York City, 


(actor); Wimbledon, 


designer) ; 


Walter F. (U. S. Senator, 

ton, Ga., Jan. 29, 1878. 

, Ira (lyricist); New York City, 
6. a 


Ga.) ; 


Burlington, 


GIELGUD, Sir John (actor); London, Eng., 
Apr. 14, 1904. 


GIESEKING, Walter (pianist); Lyon, Fr., 
Noy. 5, 1895. " ; 
GIGLI, Beniamino (tenor); Rencanati, It, — 


Mar. 20, 1890. 

GILES, Warren (baseball executive); 
Kilwa, T1l., May 28, 1896. 

GIMBEL, Bernard F. (merchant) ; Vincennes, 
Ind., Apr. 10, 1885. 
GISH, Dorothy (actress) ; 
Mar. 11, 1898. 

GISH, Lillian (actress) ; 
Oct. 14, 1896. 

GLEASON, Jackie (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 26, 1916. e 
GLEASON, James (actor); New York City, 
May 23, 1886. 


Tis- : 


Massillon, Ohio, 


Springfield, Ons High 


GOBEL, George (comedian); Chicago, Ml., 
May 20, 1920. ‘ evietid 
GODDARD, Paulette (actress); Great Neck, 


N. Y., June 3, 1911. 
GODFREY, Arthur (entertainer); New York 
City, Aug. 31, 1903. 
GOLDBERG, Rube (Reuben) (cartoonist) ; 
San Francisco, Calif., July 4, 1883. 
GOLDMAN, Edwin Franko (composer & con- 
ductor); Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1878, 
GOLDWATER, Barry M. (U.S. Senator, Ar 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 1, 1909. 
GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish 
(movie producer); Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 
GOLSCHMANN, Vladimir (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Paris, Fr., Dec. 16, 1893. i 
GOODMAN, Benny (clarinetist) ; Chicago, 
May 30, 1909. 

GOOSSENS, Eugene (orchestra conduc 
London, Eng., May 26, 1893. ue 

GORDON, Max (play producer); New 
City, 1892. 

GORDON, Ruth (actress) ; Wollastoaan 
Oct. 30, 1896. 

GORE, Albert (U. S. Senator, Tenn.) ; 
ville, Tenn., Dec. 26, 1907. 

GOSDEN, Freeman F. See Amos. 

GOULD, Chester (cartoonist) ; Pawnee, 
1900. ; 

GOULD, Morton (composer) ; Richmond Hil, ; 
Nav. Dec. 10; 29213. 

GRABLE, Betty (actress); St. Louis, Mo., 
18, 1916: 

GRACE, Eugene G. (industrialist) ; Go 
N.J.; Aug. 27, 1896. r 
GRAHAM, Billy (William F.) 
Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 7, 1918. ; 
GRAHAM, Martha (choreagraph era 
burgh, Pa. : 
GRAHAME, Gloria (Gloria Graham 
ward) (actress); Los Angeles, Cal: 
28, 1925. 4 
GRANGE, Red (Harold) (football ) 
Forksville, Pa., June 13, 1904. ef 
GRANGER, Stewart (James Stewart) ( . 

May 6, 1913. 
GRANT, Cary (Archibald A. Leach) 
Bristol, Eng., Jan. 18, 1904. 
GRAVES, Robert (poet & novelist); 
Eng., July 26, 1895. 
GRAY, Harold (cartoonist) ; Kankakee, fl 
Jan. 20, 1894. 
GRAYSON, Kathryn (Zelma Hedrick) 
tress); Winston-Salem, N. GC : 


GRECO, José (dancer); Montorio nei Fren- 
tani, It., Dec. 23, 1918. 

GREEN, Paul (dramatist); Lillington, N. C., 
in Mar. 17, 1894. 

_ GREEN, Theodore F. (U. S. Senator, R. E2) is 
ey) Providence, R. I., Oct. 2, 1867. 
GREENBERG, Hank (baseball executive); New 

. York City, Jan. 1, 1911. 

- GREENE, Graham (novelist) ;.Berkhamstead, 

_  Eng., Oct. 2, 1904. 

GRIFFIN, Samuel Marvin (Governor, 
Bainbridge, Ga., Sept. 4, 1907. 

_ GRIFFITH, Clark C. (baseball executive); 
Clear Creek, Mo., Nov. 20, 1869. 
GRIMM, Charley (baseball manager); St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 28, 1898. 

GRISWOLD, A. Whitney (educator); Morris- 
town, N. J., Oct. 27, 1906. 


a GROFE, Ferde (composer); New York City, 
i) Mar, 27, 1892. 
_ GROMYKO, Andrei A. (Soviet statesman) ; 
Starye Gromyki, Rus., July 5, 1909. 
- GROPIUS, Walter (architect); Berlin, 
May 18, 1883. 
GROSZ, George (painter); Berlin, Ger., July 
26, 1893. 
GROVE, Lefty (Robert M.) (baseball player); 
Lonaconing, Md., Mar. 6, 1900. 
RUENTHER, Gen. ‘Alfred M. (Supreme Allied 
Commander, Eur.); Platte Center, Nebr., 
Mar. 3, 1899. 
ST, Edgar (poet); 
ug. 20, 1881. 
UINNESS, Alec (actor); Marylebone, Lon- 
don, Eng., Apr. 2, 1914. 
TRY, Sacha (Alexandre) (actor & movie 
ctor); St. Petersburg, Rus., Feb. 21, 


Ga.)3 


” 


Ger., 


Birmingham, Eng., 


Lado. 

_ GUNTHER, John (journalist & author); Chi- 
meuencaro, 111... Aug. 30, 1901. 

USTAVUS VI (King, Sweden); Stockholm, 
wed., Nov. 11, 1882. 
ENN, Edmund (actor); 


London, Eng., 


.KON VII (King, Norway); Denmark, 


B iratior (golfer); Rochester, N. Y., 
21, 1892, 
RTY, James C. (Pres. Press Secy,, U. S.); 


SELASSIE I (Emperor, 
Hepa, July 17, 1891. 
Fred (Governor, Kans.); Dodge City, 


Ethiopia) ; 


ARSKJOLD, Dag (Sec. Gen., U. N.)3 
onkoping, Swed., July 29, 1905. 
nate MMERSTEIN, Oscar, II (librettist); New 


ork City, July 12, 1895. 
WA AMMETT, Dashiell (novelist); St. Marys Co., 
M y 27, 1894. 
A earned (U.S. jurist); Albany, N. Y., 
(27, 1872. 

William ©. (blues composer); Flor- 
la., Nov. 16, 1873. 
, Howard (composer); Wahoo, Nebr., 
B, 1896. 


-HENREID, Paul (actor) ; Trieste, It., Jan. 


; Lye, En 


HARDWICKE, Sir Cedric (actor) 
Feb. 19, 1893. 

HARRIDGE, Will (baseball executive) ; Chi-l 
cago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1886. 

HARRIMAN, W. Averell (Governor, N. Ys 
Nov. 15, 1891. 

HARRIS, Bucky (Stanley R.) (baseball mae 
ager); Port Jervis, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1896. 

HARRIS, Jed (stage producer); Vienna, Aus... 
Feb. 25, 1900. 

HARRIS, Julie (actress) 5 
Mich., Dec. 2, 1925. 

HARRIS, Phil (band leader); Linton, Ind... 
June 24, 1906. 

HARRIS, Roy (composer); Lincoln Co., Okie. | 
Feb. 12, 1898. 

HARRISON, Rex (actor); Huyton, ‘Eng., Marr 
5, 1908. 

HART, Moss (dramatist) ; 
Oct. 24, 1904. 

HATOYAMA, Ichiro. (Japanese statesman) ; 
Tokyo, Jap., Jan. 1, 1883. 

HAVOC, June (June Hovick) (actress); Se-: 
attle, Wash. 

HAYDEN, Carl (U. S. Senator, Ariz.); Hay- 
den’s Ferry, Ariz., Oct. 2, 1877. 

HAYES, Alfred (novelist) ; London, 1911. 


Grosse Pointe, 


New York City, 


HAYES, Helen (Helen Brown) (actress); 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 10, 1900. 

HAYES, Roland (tenor); Curryville, Ga.,. 
June 3, 1887. : 


HAYMES, Dick (singer); Argentina. 
HAYWARD, Susan (Edythe Marrener) (ac- 
tress); Brooklyn, N. Y., June 30, 1919. — 
HAYWORTH, Rita (Margarita Cansino) (ac- 
tress); New York City, Oct. 17, 1918. 
HEARST, David W. (publisher); New York! 
City, Dec. 2, 1915. 
HEARST, Randolph A. (publisher); New York B 
City, Dec. 2, 1915. 

HEARST, William Randolph, Jr. (publisher); 
New York City, Jan. 27, 1908. 

HEATTER, Gabriel (radio commentetom 
New York City, 1890. 

HECHT, Ben (novelist & dramatist) ; News 
York City, Feb. 28, 1894. 
HEFLIN, Van (actor); Walters, Okla., Dee. 
13, 1910. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha (violinist) ; 
Feb. 2, 1901. 

HELLMAN, Lillian (dramatist); New Orleans,5 
La., June 20, 1905. 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest (novelist); Oak Parl 
Ill., July 21, 1898. . 

HENDERSON, Skitch (pianist) ; Birmingham, 
Eng., Jan. 27, 1918. 

i eebe Sonja (skater); Oslo, Nor., Apr. 8 

HENNINGS, Thomas C., Jr. (U. S. Senator," 

Mo.); St. Louis, Mo., June 25, 1903. 


Vilna, Rus, 5 


1908. 


May 4, 1929. 
HEPBURN, Katharine (actress); 
Conn., 1909. Z 
HERBLOCK (Herbert L. Block) (cartoonist) 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13, 1909. 
HERMAN, Woody (band leader) ; ‘Milwa' 
Wis., May 16, 1913. 
HERSEY, John R. (novelist) ; Tene 
June 17, 1914, 


PE } : > = p> . j 
H ewis B, (U. S. major general); 

en Co., Ind., Sept. 12, 1893. 
ER! OLT, Jean (actor) : Copenhagen, Den., 
uly 12, 1886. 4 
ERTER, Christian A. (Governor, Mass.); 
Paris, Fr. (of American parents), Mar. 28, 
1895. 
ESS, Dame Myra (pianist); London, Eng., 
Feb.-25, 1890. 
ESTON, Charlton (actor) ; 
Oct. 4, 1924. 
IICKENLOOPER, Bourke B. (U. S. Senator, 
Iowa); Blockton, Iowa, July 21, 1896. 
ILDEGARDE, (Hildegarde Loretta Sell) (en- 
tertainer); Adell, Wis., Feb. 1, 1906. 


Evanston, IIl., 


HILL, Lister (U. S. Senator, Ala.); Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Dec. 29, 1894. 
JILLER, Wendy (actress); Branhall, Eng., 


Aug. 15, 1912. 

HILLIARD, Harriet (Peggy Lou Snyder) (ac- 
tress & singer); Des Moines, Iowa. 
IINDEMITH, Paul (composer); Hanau, Ger., 
Nov. 16, 1895. 


(HROHITO, (Emperor, Japan); Japan, Apr. 
29, 1901. 4 
IIRSCH, Max (horse trainer); Fredericks- 


burg, Tex., July 12, 1880. 

HTCHCOCK, Alfred J. (movie director); Eng- 
land, Aug. 13, 1899. 

10 CHI-MINH (Viét-Nam statesman); 
mam, Indo-China, c. 1891. 

I|OBBY, Oveta Culp (former Secy. of Welfare, 
U. S.); Killeen, Tex., Jan. 19, 1905. 
iOBSON, Laura Z. (Laura K Zametkin) 
(novelist); New York City. 
IOBSON, Valerie (actress) ; 
1918. 

IODGES, Luther H. (Governor, N. C.); Pitt- 
sylvania Co., Va., Mar. 9, 1898. 

IODIAK John (actor); Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 
“16. 

OEGH, Leo A. (Governor, Iowa); Audubon 
Co., Iowa, Mar. 30, 1908. 

OFMANN, Josef (pianist); Cracow, Pol., Jan. 
20, 1876. 

OGAN, Ben (golfer); Dublin, Tex., Aug. 13, 
1912. . 

OLDEN, William (William Franklin Beedle, 
Jr.) (actor); O’Fallon, Ill., Apr. 17, 1918. 
OLLAND, Spessard L. (U. S. Senator, Fla.) ; 
Bartow, Fla., July 10, 1892. 

OLLIDAY, Judy (actress); New York City, 
June 21, 1923. 

OLM, Celeste (actress & singer); New York 
City, Apr. 29, 1919. 

OMOLKA, Oscar (actor); Vienna, Aus., 1901. 
ONNEGGER, Arthur (composer) ; Le Havre, 
Fr., Mar. 10, 1892. 

00K, Sidney (philosopher); New York City; 
Dec. 20, 1902. 

OOVER, Herbert C. (U.S. statesman); West 
Branch, Icwa, Aug. 10, 1874. 

OOVER, Herbert, Jr. (Under Secy. of State, 
U. S.); London, Eng., Aug. 4, 1903. 

VER, J. Edgar (FBI Director, U. S.); 
hington, D. C., Jan. 1, 1895. 

7 BOD (comedian) ; London, Eng., May 
1908. 

NS, Miriam (actress); Bainbridge, Ga., 
18, 1902. 

Willie (billiards player); Cornwall, 
ii, 1887. 


An- 


Larne, N. Ire., 


; HOPPER, Hedda (columnist) ; ; Hollidaysburg, 


HORNE, Lena (singer) Brooklyn, N. Y., 1918. 


ITURBI, 


Pa., June 2, 1890. 


HORNSBY, Rogers (baseball manager); Win- — 
ters, Tex., Apr. 27, 1896. : 
HOROWITZ, Viadimir (pianist); Kiev, Rus., 
Oct. 1, 1904. 
HOUSMAN, Laurence (dramatist & novel- 
ist); Bromsgrove, Eng., July 18, 1865. 
HOWARD, Roy W. (publisher); Gano, Ohio, 
Jan. 1, 1883. : 
HRUSKA, Roman L. (U. S. Senator, Nebr.) ; 
David City, Nebr., Aug. 16, 1904. ; 
HUBBELL, Carl (baseball Rae cutee 
thage, Mo., June 22, 1903. 
HUDSON, Rock (actor) ; Winnetka, Ti1., 
17, 1925. : 
HUGHES, Langston (poet); Joplin, Mo., Feb. 
1, 1902. - 
HULL, Henry (actor); Louisville, Ky., Oct. 3, é 
1890. sm 
HULL, Josephine 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. 
HUMPHREY, George M. (Beuy of Treasury, 
U. S.); Sheboygan, Mich., Mar. 8, 1890. — 
HUMPHREY, Hubert H. : ; 
Minn.); Wallace, S. Dak., May 27, 1911. 
HUNTER, Kim (Janet Cole) (actress); Di 
troit, Mich., Nov. 12, 1922. ; 
HUSSEY, Ruth (actress) ; rea R 


‘Car- 


Nov. 


( aebeeeS 1 Newtonville, oe 


Aug. B, 1906. oe 
HUTCHINS, Robert M. (educator); Brookl 

N. Y., Jan. 17, 1899. os 
HUTTON, Barbara (heiress); New York 

Noy. 14, 1912. 


Battle. Creek, Mich., Feb. 26, 1921. ; 
HUXLEY, Aldous (novelist) : Godal 
Eng., July 26, 1894. 1 
HUXLEY, Julian §6, 


(biologist) ; Englenc 
June 22, 1887. : 


1 by 1890. 

INGE, William (dramatist) ; 
Kans., May 3, 1913. 
IRELAND, John (actor); 

Can., Jan. 30, 1915. 
ISHERWOOD, Christopher (novelists Disle 
Cheshire, Eng., Aug. 26, 1904. ‘ Fe 

José (pianist); Valencia, =o : 
28, 1895. 5 
IVES, Burl (folksinger); Hunt, TL, gun 
1909. 
IVES, Irving M. (U. S. Senator, 
Bainbridge, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1906) 


Tedepee enc 


ii = Pus 


Vater ee B. 


JACKSON, Henry M. (U. S. aan Wa 
Everett, Wash., May 31, 1912. me 
JACOBS, Hirsch (horse trainer); New ¥ 
City, Apr. 8, 1904. 
JAFFE, Sam (actor); New York City, 
1898. 
JAGGER, Dean (actor); Lima, Ohio, Ne 
1903. r 


JAMES, Harry (trumpeter) ; Albany, 
Mar. 15, 1916. 3 
JAMESON, Margaret Storm (novel 


Whitby, Eng., 1897. 
JANIS, Hisie (Elsie Bierbower) (actress) 
lumbus, Ohio, Mar, 16, 1889, eA 


é Py, | 


P7298 
. re TT ae : 
; _ JEAN MAIRE, Renée (dancer & actress); Paris, 
_-—s-*#Fr., Apr. 29, 1924. 
: JEBB, Sir Gladwyn (British statesman) ; 
" England, Apr. 25, 1900. 
ei JEFFERS, Robinson (poet); Pittsburgh, Pa., 
» -Jan.10, 1887. 
‘JENNER, William E. (U. S. Senator, Ind.); 
} Marengo, Ind., July 21, 1908. 
_ JESSEL, George (comedian) ; New York City, 
|. Apr. 3, 1898. 
_ JESSUP, Philip C. (U. S. statesman); New 
> York City, Jan: 5, 1897. 
_ JOHN, Augustus (painter); 
Bue gan. 4, 1879. 
JOHNS, Glynis (actress) ; 
peeewOcta 5, 1923. 
_ JOHNSON, Celia (actress) ; 
‘Dec. 18, 1908. 
- JOHNSON, Chick (Harold) (comedian); Chi- 


Tenby, Wales, 
Durban, So. Af., 


Richmond, Eng., 


‘y cago, Ill., Mar. 5, 1895. 

JOHNSON, Edwin C. (Governor, Colo.) ; 
. Scandia, Kans., Jan. 1, 1884. 
_ JOHNSON, Joseph B. (Governor, Vt.); Hel- 


x ‘singborg, Swed., Aug. 29, 1893. 

- JOHNSON, Lyndon B. (U. S. Senator, Tex.) ; 
nr. Johnson City, Tex., Aug. 27, 1908. 

a) JOHNSON, Van (actor) ; Newport, Ri Aue. 
my 20, 1916: 

JOHNSTON, Eric A. (movie executive); Wash- 
a ington, D. C., Dec. 21, 1896. 

JOHNSTON, Olin D. (U. S. Senator, S. C.); 
nr. Honea Path, S. C., Nov. 18, 1896. 


Se 


Z OT-CURIE, Frédéric (physicist); Paris, 
_Fr., Mar. 19, 1900. 
JOLIOT- CURIE, Iréne (physicist); France, 
Sept. 12, 1897. 
Mar. 


JONES, Bobby (golfer); Atlanta, Ga., 
"47, 1902. 
ES, James (novelist); Robinson, Il., Nov. 


ES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley) 
Isa, Okla., Mar. 2, 1919. 
DAN, James. See McGee. 


(actress) ; 
RY, Victor (actor); Dawson, Can., Nov. 23, 
02. 

PHSON, Matthew (critic & biographer); 
oklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1899. 

N, Louis (actor) ; Marseilles, Fr., June 


A (Queen, Netherlands); The Hague, 
, Apr. 30, 1909. 


ALEVSKY, 


Dmitri (composer); Petro- 
Rus., Dec. 30, 1904. 
Henry J. (industrialist); Sprout 


, N. Y., May 9, 1882. 

NBORN, Hans V. (radio commentator) ; 

lwaukee, Wis., July 9, 1878. 

NIN, Garson (dramatist & director); 
chester, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1912. 

if OR, MacKinlay (novelist) ; Webster City, 

,, Feb. 4, 1904. 

FF, Boris (William Henry Pratt) (ac- 

; Dulwich, Eng., Nov. 23, 1887. 

UFFMANN, Samuel H. (publisher); Wash- 

gton, D. C., Feb. 24, 1898. 

N, George S. (dramatist); 

L ‘tg Nov. 16, 1889, 


Pitts- 


KAYE, Danny (David Daniel Kominski) | 
(comedian); Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. Bits ule | 

KAYE, Nora (Nora Koreff) (ballerina) ; New 
York City, 1920. a 

KAYE, Sammy (band leader); Clevelan 
Ohio, Mar. 13, 1910. 

KAZAN, Elia (movie & stage director) ; Istan-: 
bul, Turk., Sept. 7, 1909. 

KEATON, Buster (comedian); Piqua, Kans, 
Oct. 4, 1896. 

KEEL, Howard (singer & actor); Gillespie, ml. L 

KEFAUVER, Estes (U. S. Senator, Tenn); ; 
Madisonville,-Tenn., July 26, 1903. 

KELLAND, Clarence Budington (novelist) ; ; 
Portland, Mich., July 11, 1881. 

KELLER, Helen (author & social worker); 
Tuscumbia, Ala., June 27, 1880. i 

KELLY, Emmett (circus clown); 
Kans., 1898. 

KELLY, Gene (actor); Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 
23, 1912. 

KELLY, Grace (actress) ; 
Nov. 12, 1929. 

KELLY, Walt (cartoonist); Philadelphia, Pa.,, 
1914, 

KENNEDY, Arthur (actor); Worcester, Mass.,. 
Feb. 17, 1914. 

KENNEDY, John F. (U. S. Senator, Mass.); 
Brookline, Mass., May 29, 1917. 

KENNEDY, Margaret (novelist); 
Eng., 1896. 

KENNON, Robert F. (Governor, La.); Minden 

(painter) ; 


La., Aug. 21, 1902. ‘ 
KEN T Rockwell Tarrytow W 
Heights, N. Y., June 21, 1882. E 
KERR, Deborah (actress) ; Helensburgh, Scot... 
Sept. 30, 1921. 
KERR, Robert S. (U. S. Senator, Okla.) ; Ada, 
Okla., Sept. 11, 1896. 
KETTERING, Charles F. (engineer); nr. Lea 
donville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1876. 
KEYES, Frances Parkinson (novelist) ; Univ 
of Va., July 21, 1885. 
KHACHATURIAN, Aram (composer) ; Titits. 
Rus., June 6, 1903. 
KHRUSCHEV, Nikita s. (Soviet statecneae 
Kursk, Rus., Apr. 16, 1894. 
KIEPURA, Jan (tenor); Sosnowiec, Pol., 
16, 1902. 
KIERAN, John (author); 
Aug. 2, 1892. 
Up leita Dorothy (columnist) ; Chica 
, July 3, 1913. 
KILGORE, Harley M. (U. S. Senator, W. va); 
Brown, W. Va., Jan. 11, 1893. 5} 
KILPATRICK, John Reed (sports executive) 5 
New York City, June 15, 1889. : 
KINER Ralph (baseball player); Santa Ri 
N. Mex., Oct. 27, 1922. 
KING, Dennis (actor); Coventry, Eng., : 
2, 1897. 
KING, Henry (movie director) ; Christianbu 
Va., Jan. 24, 1896. 
KINGSLEY, Sidney (Sidney 
(dramatist); New York City, Oct. 18, 19 
KINSEY, Alfred C. (zoologist & sexolog! 
Hoboken, N. J., June 23, 1894. f 
es Alexander (basso); Ukraine, Feb. 
KIRK, Lisa (singer); Charleroi, Pa. Pe, 
KIRKPATRICK, Ralph (herpes 8 
Leominster, Mass., June 795 a 
vie 


Sedan,) 


Philadelphia, Pa.,. 


London,}) 


Ma vy 


* 
New York Ct. 


* 


IRSTEN, Dorothy 
N. J., July 6, 1919. 
KITT, Eartha (singer & actress) ; North, 8. C., 
Jan. 26, 1928. 
KLEMPERER, Otto (orchestra conductor); 


(soprano) ; Montclair, 


Breslau, Ger., 1885. 

KNIGHT, Goodwin J. (Governor, Calif.); 
Provo, Utah, Dec. 9, 1896. 

KNIGHT, John S. (publisher); Bluefield, 


W. Va., Oct. 26, 1894. 
KNOWLAND, William F. (U. S: Senator, 
Calif.); Alameda, Calif., June 26, 1908. 


KODALY, Zoltan (composer); Kecskemét, 
Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. 
KOESTLER, Arthur (novelist); Budapest, 


Hung., Sept. 5, 1905. 

KOHLER, Walter J. (Governor, Wis.); She- 
boygan, Wis., Apr. 4, 1904. 

KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (painter); 
Aus., Mar. 1, 1886. 

KORDA, Sir Alexander (movie producer); 
Turkeve, Hung., Sept. 16, 1893. 

KOSTELANETZ, Andre (orchestra conductor) ; 
Petrograd, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901. 

KRAMER, John A. (tennis player); Las Vegas, 
Nev., Aug. 1, 1921. 
KRAMER, Stanley E. (movie producer); New 
York City, Sept. 29, 1913. 
KREISLER, Fritz (violinist) ; 
Feb. 2, 1875. 

KROCK, Arthur (journalist); Nov. 16, 1886. 

KROLL, Leon (painter); New York City, Dec. 
6, 1884. 

KRUGER, Otto (actor); Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 
6, 1885. 

KRUPA, Gene (drummer & band leader); 
Chicago, Il., Jan. 15, 1909. 

KUBELIK, Rafael (orchestra conductor); 
Bychory, Czech., June 29, 1914. 

KUCHEL, Thomas H. (U. S. Senator, Calif.) ; 
Anaheim, Calif., Aug. 15, 1910. 

KULLMAN, Charles (tenor); 
Conn., Jan. 13, 1903. 

KURTZ, Efrem (orchestra conductor); Petro- 
grad, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 


Pochlarn, 


Vienna, Aus., 


New Haven, 


LADD, Alan (actor); Hot Springs, Ark., Sept. 
3, 1913. ‘ 

LA FARGE, Christopher (poet & novelist) ; 
New York City, Dec. 10, 1897. 

LA FARGE, Oliver (author & anthropologist) ; 
New York City, Dec. 19, 1901. 

LAHR, Bert (Irving Lahrheim) (comedian) ; 
New York City, Aug. 13, 1895. 

LAINE, Frankie (singer); Chicago, Ill., Mar. 
30, 1913. 

LAKE, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ac- 
tress); Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1919. 

LAMARR, Hedy (actress) ; Vienna, Aus, 

LAMAS, Fernando (actor) ; Buenos Aires, Arg., 
Jan. 9. 

LAMBEAU, Curly (E. L.) (football coach) ; 

- Green Bay, Wis., Apr. 9, 1898. 

LAMOUR, Dorothy (actress); New Orleans, 

_La., Dec. 10, 1914. 

ANCASTER, Burt (actor); New York City, 

ov. 2, 1913. 

NCHESTER, Elsa (Elsa Sullivan) (actress) ; 

(NDOWS Eng., Oct. 28, 1902. 


F Y, Pol., July 5, 1877. 


‘LEE, Gypsy Rose (Rose Hovik) (enterretEa 


LANDY, John (mile runner); Australia, Apr. 
4, 1930. 
LANG, Fritz (movie director); Vienna, Aus., 
Dec. 5, 1890. 
LANG, Harold (dancer & actor); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
LANGER, William (U. S. Senator, N. Dak.); | 
Everest, N. Dak., Sept. 30, 1886. 
LANGFORD, Sam (boxer); Weymouth, Nova 
Scotia, Mar. 4, 1886. E 
LANGLIE Arthur B. (Governor, 
Lanesboro, Minn., July 25, 1900. 
LANIEL, Joseph (French statesman) ; 
mandy, Fr., 1890. 

LANZA, Mario (Alfredo Arnold Cocozza) 
(tenor); Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31, 1921. ~— 
LAUGHTON, Charles (actor); Scarborough, 
Eng., July 1, 1899. . ; 
LAUSCHE, Frank J. (Governor, Ohio); Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1895. 
LAWFORD, Peter (actor); 

Sept. 7, 1923. 
LAWRENCE, David (journalist) ; Philadelphia, — 
Pa., Dec. 25, 1888. 

LAWRENCE, Marjorie (soprano) ; 
Marsh, Austr., Feb. 17, 1909. 
LEADER, George M. (Governor, 

York, Pa., Jan. 17, 1918. 
LEAF, Munro (children’s writer); Hamilton, — 
Md., Dec. 4, 1905. 
LEAHY, Frank (football 
Nebr., Aug. 21, 1908. ; 
LE CORBUSIER (Charles-Edouard Jeanneret) ar 


Wash.) ; 


Nor- | 
London, Eng., 


Deans © 


Pa\)'s “urine 


coach); O'Neill, 


(architect); La Chaux De Fonds, pee 
Oct. 6, 1887. MG ae 
LEE, J. Bracken (Governor, Utah); Price, 


Utah, Jan. 7, 1899. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914. 
LEE, Peggy (singer) ; Jamestown, N. Da 
1921. ial 


London, nase Jan. 11, 1899. 
LEHMAN, Herbert H. (U. S. Sentaor, N. ¥ 
New York City, Mar. 28, 1878. 
LEHMANN, Lotte (soprano) ; Perleberg, Ger 
July 2, 1885. 
LEIGH, Janet (Jeanette Morrison) (actress 
Merced, Calif., July 6, 1927. 
LEIGH, Vivien (Vivian Hartley) 
Darjeeling, India, Nov. 5, 1913. Y 
LEINSDORF, Erich (orchestra conduct 0 
Vienna, Aus., Feb. 4, 1912. 


(actress); He 


Dec. 20, 1902. 
LEROY, Mervyn (movie producer & dire 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900. 
LEVANT, Oscar (pianist) ; Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 27, 1906. ji 
LEVENE, Sam (actor); New York Cit 
LEVI, Carlo (novelist); Turin, It., 19 
LEWIS, Fulton, Jr. (columnist) ; Wash 8 
D. C.,, Apr. .80, 1903. aes 
LEWIS, Jerry (comedian); Newark, N. 
Mar. 16, 1926. ,, 
LEWIS, Joe E. (comedian); New York C! a 
LEWIS, John L. (labor leader) ; am rome, 
Feb. 12, 1880. ’ ' 
LIBERACE (Wladziu Liberace) (p 
West Milwaukee, Wis., May, 1920. k 
LIE, Trygve (former U. N. Secretary — 
eral); Oslo, Nor., July 16, 1896. 


Ts 


ns : i 


Toronto, Can., 


LILLIE, Beatrice ee) : 
May 29, 1898. 
- LILLIENTHAL, David E. (U. S. statesman) ; 
- Morton, Mll., July 8, 1899. 
LIN Yutang (philosopher); 
China, Oct. 10, 1895. 
INDBERGH, Charles A. 
_ Mich., Feb. 4, 1902. 
LINDSAY, Howard (dramatist) ; 
YON: Y.,: Mar. 29, 1889. 
LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor) ; 
th., Aug. 22, 1891. 
IPPMANN, Walter (author & jounalineys 
, New York City, Sept. 23, 1889. 
ITTLE, Lou (football coach); Leominster, 
Mass., Dec. 6, 1893. 
| LIVESY, Roger (actor); Barry, Wales, June 
25 


Changchow, 
(aviator); Detroit, 
Waterford, 


Druskientit, 


“is EWELLYN, Richard (novelist); St. David’s, 


Wales. 
BYD, Harold (comedian); Burchard, Nebr., 


Gene (actor); London, Can., 
July 25, 1892. 
OCKWOOD, Margaret (actress); Karachi, 


India, 1916. 

ODGE, Henry Cabot, Jr. (U. N. Delegate, 
S.); Nahant, Mass., July 5, 1902. 

ER, Frank (song writer); New York 
June 29, 1910. 


(U. S. Senator, 


5 La.) ; 
port, La., Nov. 3, 1918. 


; Rosenberg, ota Sa 
Joe (Joe Louis Barrow) (boxer); Lex- 
ne Ala., May 13, 1914. : ‘ 
Frank (actor); New York City, 
za (cartoonist); Dunedin, N. Z., 
Obert (Traill Spence, Jr.) (poet); 
Mass., Mar. 1, 1917. 
yrna (Myrna Williams) 
Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 
CE, Clare Booth (U. S. diplomat); New 
ty, Apr. 10, 1903. 
one enry R. (publisher); 
a, Apr. 3, 1898. 
OS ela (Bela Lugosi Blasko) (actor); 
: , Hung., Oct. 20, 1888. 
, Paul (actor); Budapest, Hung., May 


(actress) ; 


Shantung, 


(actor); Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 
d (actor); Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 
a (actress); London, Eng., Feb. 
, Diana (Dolly Loehr) 

falif., Oct. 7, 1926. 


ART HUR, Charles (dramatist); Scranton, 
Nov. 1895. 


(actress); Los 


Information Please Almar 


MacARTHUR, Douglas (U. S. general) ; Little 
Rock Barracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. tp 

MacDONALD, Jeanette (soprano) ; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 18, 1907. 

MacFADDEN, Bernarr (physical culturist) # 
nr. Mill Springs, Mo., Aug. 16, 1868. . 

MacGRATH, Leueen (actress & dramatist) ; 
London, Eng., July 3, 1914. 


MACK, Connie (Cornelius McGillicuddy) 
(baseball executive); Hast Brookfield, 
Mass., Dec. 23, 1862. 

MacLEISH, Archibald (poet); Glencoe, Ml., 
May 7, 1892. 

MAGNANI, Anna (actress); Alexandria, Egy., 
1910. 


MAGNUSON, Warren G. (U. S. Senator, 
Wash.); Moorhead, Minn., Apr. 12, 1905. _ 

MAGSAYSAY, Ramon (President, Philip- 
pines); Iba, Luzon, Aug. 31, 1907. 

MAILER, Norman (novelist); Long Branch, 
N. J., Jan. 31, 1923. 

MALAN, Daniel F. (So. African statesman) ; 
Riebeek West. So. Af., May 22, 1874. 

MALENKOV, Georgi M. (Soviet stateenane) a 
Orienburg, Rus., Jan. 8, 1902. 

MALIK, Yakob (Soviet diplomat) ; Kharkov, 
Ukr., 1906. 

MALONE, George W. (U. S. Senator, Nev.); 
Fredonia, Kans., Aug. 7, 1890. 

MALRAUX, André (novelist); Paris, Fr., Nov. 
8, 1895... 

MANGANO, Silvana (actress); Rome, It. 

MANGRUM, Lloyd (golfer) ; Dallas, Tex., Aug. 
1, 1914. 

MANKIEWICZ, Joseph L. (movie director) ; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 11, 1909. 

MANSFIELD, Mike (U. S. Senator, Mont,); 
New York City, Mar. 16, 1903. 

MANTLE, Mickey (baseball Piayer) 
naw, Okla., Oct. 20, 1931. 

MAO Tse-tung (Chmn. of People’s Counc., 
Comm. China); Shao Shan, China, 1893. 

MARBLE, Alice I. (tennis player); Plumas 
Co., Calif., Sept. 28, 1913. 

MARCH, Fredric (Frederick Bickel) (actor) ; 
Racine, Wis., Aug. 31, 1897. 

MARCIANO, Rocky (Rocco Francis Marche- 
Loerie (boxer); Brockton, Mass., Sept. 1, 
MARGO (Maria Boldao y Castilla) (actress) ; 
Mexico City, Mex., May 10, 1918. 
MARION, Marty (baseball manager); 

burg, S. C., Dec. 1, 1917. 
MARITAIN, Jacques (philosopher); Paris, Fr., 
Nov. 18, 1882. 


Spavi- 


Rich- 


‘MARKOVA, Alicia (ballerina); London, nied 


Dec. 1, 1910. 5 
MARLAND, William C, (Governor, W. Va.); 
Johnson City, Ill., Mar. 26, 1918. | 
MARQUAND, John P. (novelist) ; Wilmington, 
Del., Nov. 10, 1893. ' 
MARSH, Ngaio (novelist); Christchurch, N. 
Z., Apr. 23, 1899. a 
MARSHALL, Catherine (author); Johnson 
City, Tenn., Sept, 27, 1914. 
MARSHALL, George C. (U.S. general) ; Be 
town, Pa., Dec. 31, 1880. 
MARSHALL, Herbert (actor); ong 
May 23, 1890. €: 
MARTIN, Dean comets 
Ohio, June 7, 1917: 4 


ha ee a le ee 


_ MARTIN, Edward (U. S. Senator, Pa.); Ten 

_ Mile, Pa., Sept. 18, 1879. ; 

MARTIN, Joseph W., Jr. (U. S. Representative, 
Mass.); No. Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 3, 1884. 

MARTIN, Mary (actress); Weatherford, Tex., 
Dec. 1, 1914. 

MARTIN, Thomas E. (U. S. Senator, Iowa); 
Melrose, Iowa, Jan. 18, 1893. 

MARTIN, Tony (actor & singer); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Dec. 25, 1914. 

MARTIN, William McChesney, Jr. (financial 
executive); St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17, 1906. 


MARTINELLI, Giovanni (tenor); Montag- 
nana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 
MARTINU, Bohuslav (composer); Policka, 


Czech., Dec. 8, 1890. 
MARX, Chico (Leonard) 
York City, Mar. 22, 1891. 
MARX, Groucho (Julius) (comedian); New 
York City, Oct. 2, 1895. 
MARX, Harpo (Arthur) 
York City, Nov. 23, 1893. 
MASEFIELD, John (poet); 
_ June 1, 1878. 
MASON, F. van Wyck (novelist); 
Mass., Nov. 11, 1901. 
MASON, James (actor); Huddersfield, Eng., 
May 15, 1909. 
MASSEY, Ilona (Ilona Hajmassy) (actress) ; 
Hungary, 1910. 
MASSEY, Raymond (actor); Toronto, Can., 
Aug. 30, 1896. 
MASSINE, Léonide (choreographer); Moscow, 
Rus., Aug. 9, 1896. 
MATHIAS, Bob (athlete); Tulare, Calif., Nov. 
17, 1930. 
MATURE, Victor (actor); 
Jan. 19, 1916. 
_ MAUGHAM, William, Somerset (novelist) ; 
Paris, Fr., Jan. 25, 1874. 
MAULDIN, William H. (cartoonist); 
tain Park, N. Mex., Oct. 29, 1921. 
MAUROIS, André (Emile Herzog) (novelist) ; 
Elbeuf, Fr., July 26, 1885. 
MAXWELL, Elsa (columnist); Keokuk, Iowa, 
May 24, 1883. 
MAYER, Louis B. (movie producer); Minsk, 
Rus., July 4, 1885. 
~ MAYNOR, Dorothy (soprano); Norfolk, Va., 
Sept. 3, 1910. 

MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actress) ; 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1920. 
MAYS, Willie (baseball player); 

Ala., May 6, 1931. 


(comedian); New 


(comedian); New 
Ledbury, Eng., 


Boston, 


Louisville, Ky:, 


Moun- 


Fairfield, 


-McBR 1 DE, Mary Margaret (author); Paris, 
Mo., Nov. 16, 1899. 
McCAM BRIDGE, Mercedes (actress); Joliet, 


Dl., Mar. 17, 1918. 
McCAREY, Leo (movie director); Los Ange- 
les, Calif., Oct. 3, 1898. 
McCARTHY, Joe (baseball manager); Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Apr. 21, 1887. 
MeCARTHY, Joseph R. (U. S. Senator, Wis.) ; 
- Grand Chute, Wis., Nov. 14, 1909. 
_ McCLELLAN, John L. (U. S. Senator, Ark.) ; 
Sheridan, Ark., Feb. 25, 1896. 
McCLOY, John J. (lawyer); 
 Pa., Mar. 31, 1895. 
eCREA, Joel (actor); Los Angeles, Calif., 
_Nov. 5, 1906. 
eCULLERS, Carson (author); 
Ga., Feb. 19, 1917. 


Philadelphia, 


Columbus, 


McDONALD, David J. (labor leader); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 22, 1902. 


McFARLAND, Ernest W. (Governor, Ariz.); 
Earlsboro, Okla., Oct. 9, 1894. 

McGEE, Fibber (James Jordan) (actor); 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 16, 1896. 

McGEE, Molly (Marian Jordan) (actress); 
Peoria, Ill., Apr. 15, 1898. 


McGUIRE, Dorothy (actress); Omaha, Nebr., 
June 14, 1919. 

McKAY, Douglas (U. S. Secy. of Interior); _ 
Portland, Oreg., June 24, 1893. 

McKELDIN, Theodore R. (Governor, Md.); 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 20, 1900. 

McLAGLEN, Victor (actor); Tunbridge Wells, 
Eng., Dec. 11, 1886. 2 
McNAMARA, Patrick V. (U. S. Senator, 
Mich.); No. Weymouth, Mass., Oct. 4, 
1894. f } 

McRAE, Gordon (singer); East Orange, N. J., — 
Mar. 12, 1921. ; 

MEANY, George (labor leader) ; 
City, Aug. 16, 1894. 

MEDINA, Harold R. (U. S. jurist); Brook- ‘ 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1888. ’ 

MEEKER Ralph (Ralph Rathgeber) (actor); 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21, 1920. 


New York — 


MEITNER, Lise (physicist); Vienna, Aus., 
Nov. 7, 1878. ome 
MELCHIOR, Lauritz (tenor); Copenhagen, 


Den., Mar. 20, 1890. 
MELTON, James (tenor); Moultrie, Ga., Jan. 
2, 1904. Be, 
MENCKEN, H. L. (Henry L.) (editor & au- 


thor); Baltimore, Md., Sept. 12, 1880. ie 
MENDES-FRANCE, Pierre (French states- 
man); Paris, Fr., Jan. 11, 1905. AL 


MENJOU, Adolphe (actor); Pittsburgh, Fa. 
Feb. 18, 1890. 

MENOTTI, Gian-Carlo (composer) ; 
ano, It:,) July. 7, 1911. 

MENUHIN, Yehudi (violinist) ; 
City, Apr. 22, 1916. 

MENZIES, Robert Gordon (Prime Minister, 
Australia); Jeparit, Australia, Dec. 20, 1894 
MERCER, Johnny (singer & song write 
Savannah, Ga., Nov. 18, 1909. n 
MEREDITH, Burgess (actor) ; Cleveland, oni 
Nov. 16, 1908. } 
MERMAN, Ethel (Ethel Zimmermann) — re 
tress & singer); Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 16, 
MERRILL, Robert (baritone) ; Broo. 

N. Y., June 4, 1919. 
MERTON, Thomas (poet & religious write 
Prades, Fr., Jan. 31, 1915. 


MESTROVIC, Ivan (sculptor) ; Vrpolje, Yug 
Aug. 15, 1883. 

MEYER, Eugene (publisher) ; 
Calif., Oct. 31, 1875. ; 

MEYNER, Robert B. (Governor, N. a 
ton, Pa., July 3, 1908. : 


Cadegli- 7 


New Yor 


City, Feb. 3, 1907. 
MIDDLECOFF, Cary (golfer); 
Jan. 6, 1921. 


Mar. 19, 1901. a 
MILANOV, Zinka (soprano); Zagreb, Yus S., 
May 17, 1908. 


MILHAUD, Darius (composer) ; Atscon-Prov- 
ence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. € 


Ba MILLAND, Ray (Jack Millane) 
Neath, Wales, Jan. 3, 1907. 
MILLER, Arthur (dramatist); N. Y. C., 1915. 
MILLIKIN, Eugene D. (U. S. Senator, Colo.) ; 
Hamilton, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1891. 

MILNE, A. A. (Alan A.) (novelist & drama- 
_ tist), London, Eng., Jan. 18, 1882. 
MILSTEIN, Nathan (violinist); Odessa, Russ.,. 
Dec. 31, 1904. 

MINTON, Sherman (U. S. 
town, Ind., Oct. 20, 1890. 


6, Joan (painter); Barcelona, Sp., Apr. 
1, 1893. 

HTCHELL, James P. (Secy. of Labor, U. S.); 
- Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 12, 1902. 

MITCHELL, Millard (actor); Havana, Cuba, 
— 1903. 

ITCHELL, Thomas (actor); Elizabeth, N. J., 
July 11, 1895. 

ITCHUM, Robert (actor); Rising Sun, Del. 
OPOULOS, Dimitri (orchestra conduc- 
Ir); Athens, Gr., Feb. 18, 1896. 
ISEIWITSCH, Benno (pianist); 
Rus., Feb. 22, 1890. 

LOTOV, Vyacheslav M. (V. M. Skryabin) 
Oviet statesman); Kukarka, Rus., Mar. 9, 


(actor) ; 


jurist); George- 


Odessa, 


ROE, Marilyn (Norma Daugherty) (ac- 
ess); Los Angeles, June 1, 1928. 
IROE, Vaughn (band leader); 
Oct. 7, 1912. 

ONEY, A. S. Mike 
: ; Oklahoma City, 


Akron, 


(U. S. Senator, 
Okla., Mar. 2, 


RAT, Nicholas (novelist); Liverpool, 
ar. 22, 1910. 

JX, Pierre (orchestra 
Fr., Apr. 4, 1875. 
MERY, Robert (Henry, Jr.) (actor); 
m, N. Y., May ay 1904. 


conductor) ; 


Michele (Simone Roussel) 


(ac- 
Paris, Fr., Feb. 29, 1920. 


at (actor); Wiltshire, Eng., 

‘Wayne L. (U. S. Senator, Oreg.); 

fad dison, Wis., Oct. 20, 1900. 

, Grandma (Anna Mary) 

th, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1860. 

‘Robert (NYC public official); New 
onn., Dec. 18, 1888. 

Mohammed (Iranian states- 
* ‘Teheran, Persia, 1880(?). 

CH _ Charles (orchestra conductor) ; 

rg, Ger., Sept. 1891. 

Gardnar (tennis player); Miami, 

22, 1914. 

Lev (author); Flushing, N. Y., 


(painter) ; 


MUNDT, Karl E. (U. S. Senator, s. Dak.) 
Humboldt, S. Dak., June 3, 1900. 

MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreund) (actor) ;— 
Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 1895. ’ 

MUNSEL, Patrice (soprano); Spokane, Wash., 
May 14, 1925. 

MURPHY, George (actor); New Haven, Conn., 
July 4, 1904. 

MURRAY, Arthur (dancing teacher); 
York City, Apr. 4, 1895. 

MURRAY, James E. (U. S. Senator, Mont.) ; 
nr. St. Thomas, Ont., Can., May 3, 1876. 

MURRAY, Ken~ (Don Court) (actor); New 
York City, July 14, 1903. 

MURROW, Edward R. (radio commentator) ; 
Greensboro, N. C. 

MUSIAL, Stan (baseball player); Donora, Pa., 
Nov. 21, 1920. : 

MUSKIE, Edmund S. (Governor, 
Rumford, Maine, Mar. 28, 1914. 


New 


Maine) ; 


NAGURSKI, Bronko (football player); Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., Nov. 3, 1908. 

NAISH, J. Carrol (actor); New York City, 
Jan. 21, 1900. 

NASH, Ogden (poet); Rye, N. Y., Aug. 19, 
1902. 

NASSER, Gamal Abdel 
Egypt, c.1918. 

NATHAN, George Jean (theater critic); Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. 

NATHAN, Robert (novelist); New York City, 
Jan. 2, 1894. 

NATWICK, Mildred (actress); Baltimore, Md., 
June 19, 1908. 

NEAGLE, Anna (Marjorie Robertson) (ac- 
tress); ur. London, Eng., Oct. 20, 1904. ~ 

NEELY, Matthew M. (U. S. Senator, W. Va.); 
Grove, W. Va., Nov. 9, 1874. 

NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) (actress) ; 
Lipno, Pol., 1899. ] 

NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Prime Minister, India) ; 
Allahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. 


(Premier, Egypt); 


NELSGN, Ozzie (Oswald) (band leader); 
Jersey City, N. J., 1906. 
NENNI, Pietro (Italian Socialist leader) ; 


Faenza, It., Feb. 9, 1891. 
NEUBERGER, Richard L. (U. S. Sen., Oreg.) ; 
Multnomah Co., Oreg., Dec. 26, 1912. 


NEVINS, Allan (historian); Camp Point, 
Tll., May 20, 1890. 
NEWHOUSE, Samuel I. (newspaperman) ; 


New York City, May 24, 1895. 

NEWTON, Robert (actor); Shaftesbury, Dor- 
set, Eng., June 1, 1905. 

NGO DINH DIEM (Viét-Nam statesman) ; 
Quang Binh, Annam, 1901. 

NIEBUHR, Reinhold (clergyman); 
City, Mo., June 21, 1892. 

NIVEN, David (actor); Scotland. 

NIXON, Richard M. (Vice President, U. S. ya 
Yorba Linda, Calif., Jan. 9, 1913. a 

NOGUCHI, Isamu (sculptor) ; Los Angeles, 
Calif., Nov. 7, 1904. 

NOLAN, Lloyd (actor); San Francisco, Calif. 

NORRIS, Kathleen (novelist); San Francisco, 
Calif., July 16, 1880. 


NOVAES, Guiomar (pianist) ; Sao Joao € 
Boa Vista, Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. oH 
NOVOTNA, Jarmila (soprano) ; Prague, } 3 
Sept. 23, 1911. eae 
NOYES, Alfred (poet); Wolverhe 
Sept. 16, 1880. 


Wright 
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‘NUGENT, Elliott (actor & director); Dover, 
Ohio, Sept. 20, 1899. 


OBERON, Merle (Merle O’Brien Thompson) 
(actress); Tasmania, Feb. 19, 1911. 

O'BRIEN, Edmond (actor); New York City, 

- Sept. 10, 1915. 

O’BRIEN, Margaret (actress) ; 
Calif., Jan..15, 1937. 

O’BRIEN, Pat (actor); Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 
11, 1899. 

O’CASEY, Sean 
1881. 

O'CONNOR, Donald (actor); 

_ Aug. 28, 1925. 

ODETS, Clifford (dramatist) ; 
Pa., July 18, 1906. 

O’FAOLAIN, Sean (story writer); Cork, Ire., 
Feb. 22, 1900. 

O’FLAHERTY, Liam (novelist); Aran Is., Ire., 
1897. 

O’HARA, John (novelist); Pottsville, Pa., Jan. 
31, 1905. 

_9’HARA, Maureen (Maureen FitzSimons) (ac- 
tress); Milltown, Ire., Aug. 17, 1921. 

O'KEEFFE, Georgia (painter); Sun Prairie, 
Wis., Nov. 15, 1887. 

-O’KELLY, Séan T. (President, Ireland); Dub- 
lin, Ire., Aug. 25, 1882. 


Los Angeles, 
(dramatist); Dublin, Ire., 
Chicago, IIL, 


Philadelphia, 


OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); Dorking, 
Eng., May 22, 1907. 
CLSEN, Ole (John) (comedian); Wabash, 


Ind., Nov. 6, 1892. 

O’MAHONEY, Joseph C. (U.S. Senator, Wyo.) ; 
Chelsea, Mass., Nov. 5, 1884. 

OPPENHEIMER, J. Robert (physicist); New 
York City, Apr. 22, 1904. 

ORMANDY, Eugene (orchestra conductor); 
Budapest, Hung., Nov. 18, 1899. 

O’SULLIVAN, Maureen (actress); Boyle, Ire., 
May 17, 1911. 

OTT, Mel (Melvin T.) (baseball player); 
Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1909. 

OWENS, Jesse (sprinter); Decatur, Ala., Sept. 
12, 1913. 


PALANCE, Jack (actor); Latimer, Pa., Feb. 
18, 1920. 

PALEY, William S. (broadcasting executive) ; 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 28, 1901. 

PALMER, Lilli (actress); Posen, Germany, 
May 27, 1917. 

PARKER, Dorothy (poet & story writer); West 
End, N. J., Aug. 22, 1893. 

PARKER, Eleanor (actress); Cedarville, Ohio, 
June 26, 1922. 

PARSONS, Louella O. (columnist); Freeport, 
Tll., Aug. 6, 1893, 

PASTERNAK, Joseph (movie producer); Sim- 
leul-Silvaniel, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901. 

PASTORE, John O. (U. S. Senator, R. I.); 
Providence, R. I., Mar. 17, 1907. 

PATON, Alan (novelist); Pietermaritzburg, 

' So. Af., Jan. 11, 1903. 

PATTERSON, Paul (Governor, Oreg.); Kent, 

- Ohio, July 18, 1900. 

PAUL I (King, Greece); Athens, Gr., Dec. 

14, 1901. 

UL, Eliot (novelist); Malden, Mass., Feb. 

1891. 

YNE, Frederick G. (U. S. Senator, Maine) ; 

Ded Me., July 24, 1900. 


PEALE, Norman Vincent (clergyman & au- 


thor); Bowersville, Ohio, May 31, 1898. » 
PEARSON, Drew (columnist); Evanston, Ill, 
Dec. 13, 1897. F 
PEARSON, Hesketh (author); Hawford, 
Worcs., Eng., Feb. 20, 1887. ; 
PEARSON, Lester B, (Canadian statesman) ; 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Apr. 23, 1897. 
PEATTIE, Donald Culross (nature writer) ; ; 
Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1898. > 
PECK, Gregory (actor); La Jolla, Calif., Apr. 
5, 1916. 

PEERCE, Jan (Jacob Pincus Perelmuth) 
(tenor); New York City, 1904. 
PEGLER, Westbrook (columnist) ; 

apolis, Minn., Aug. 2, 1894. 
PERELMAN, S. J. (Sidney J.); (humorist); 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1904. 4 


PERON, Juan D. (former President, Argen- 
tina); nr. Lobos, Arg., Oct. 8, 1895. 
PETERS, Jean (actress); Canton, Ohio, Oct, 
15 19 ee. 
PETERS, Roberta (Roberta Peterman) (so- 
prano); New York City, May 4, 1930. 
PETRI, Egon (pianist); Hanover, Ger., Mar. : 
23, 1881. e 
PETRILLO, James C. (labor leader); Chicago, 
Til., Mar. 16, 1892. ey 
PHILIP (Philip Mountbatten) (Duke of Edin- ‘ 
burgh); Corfu, June 10, 1921. 
PIATIGORSKY, Gregor (cellist); Ekaterinos- 
lav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. ’ 
PICASSO, Pablo (painter); Malaga, Sp., Oct. 
25, 1881. 
PICCARD, Auguste (physicist); Basel, switz., 
Jan. 28, 1884. 
PICCARD, Jean Félix (aeronautics engineer) ; f 
Basel, Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 
PICKFORD, Mary (Gladys Mary Smith) (ac- 
tress); Toronto, Can., Apr. 8, 1893. 
PIDGEON, Walter (actor) ; East St. John d 
Can., Sept. 23, 1898. ee 
PINAY, Antoine (French statesman) ; t. 
Symphorien-sur-Coise, Fr., Dec. 30, 1891. — 
May — i 


Minne- 


PINZA, Ezio (basso); Rome, It., 
1892. eae 
PISTON, Walter (composer) ; siege 


Maine, Jan. 20, 1894. j 

PITTS, Zasu (actress); Parsons, Kans., Jan. 
3, 1898. - 

PIUS XII (Eugenio Pacelli) (Pope); ges 
It., Mar. 2, 1876. 

PONS, Lily (soprano) ; SEES Fr., ‘Apr. 
1904. JEN 

PONSELLE, Rosa feouration Meriden, Conn. 
Jan. 22, 1897. ss) 

PORTER, Cole (song writer); Peru, Ind., Fh 
9, 1893. 

PORTER, Katherine Anne (story writen 
dian Creek, Tex., May 15, 1894. 

POST, Emily (author on etiquette); Balti 
more, Md., Oct. 3, 1873. ax : 

POTTER, Charles E. (U. S. Senator, Mich.) 
Lapeer, Mich., Oct. 30, 1916. x 

POULENC, Francis (composer) ; 
Jan. 7, 1899. 

POUND, Ezra (poet); Hailey, Idaho, Oct. 
1885. : 

POWELL, Dick (actor); Mt. View, re ae 
14, 1904. J 


‘Paris, 


POWELL, William (actor); Pittsburgh, Pa., 

July 29, 1892. 

POWER, Tyrone (actor); 
May 5, 1914. 

PRATT, Fletcher (historian); Buffalo, N. Y., 

Apr. 25, 1897. 

PREMINGER, Otto (movie producer & di- 

rector) ; Vienna, Aus., Dec. 5, 1906. 

ESCOTT, | Orville Chee critic) ; 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Cleve- 


une 9;. 1901. 
RICE, ‘Vincent (actor); St. Louis, Mo., May 
27, 1911. 

ESTLEY, coe. 


(John B.) (novelist & 


as), "1904. 

PRIMUS, Pearl (dancer); Trinidad, Nov. 29, 
1921. 

URTELL, William A. (U. S. Senator, Conn.) ; 
_ Hartford, Conn., May 6, 1897. 

_ PUSEY, Nathan M. (educator); 
Bluffs, Iowa, Apr. 4, 1907. 


Council 


QUEUILLE, Henri 


: (French 
i. euvic d’Ussel, Fr., 


Mar. 31, 


statesman) ; 
1884. 


pr. 21, 1915. 
IRINO, Elpidio (Philippine statesman) ; 
n, Luzon, Phil., Nov. 16, 1890. 


)FORD, Adm. Arthur W. (Chmn., Joint 
s of Staff, U. 8.); Chicago, Ill., Feb. 
96. 

eCrES (actor); New York City, Sept. 


; a Arthur (movie producer); 


Hull, 
En es 23, 1888. 


E, ~ Basil (actor) ; 
June 13, 1892. 
Ree feet) director); Petro- 


Johannesburg, 


ly 8, 2095.. 


URN, Sam (Speaker of House, U. S..); 
Co., Tenn., Jan. 6, 1882. 

, Martha (Margie Yvonne Reed) (ac- 
Butte, Mont., Aug. 27, 1916. 


Michael (actor); Bristol, ‘Eng. 
20, 1908. 

yA a (actress); Denison, Iowa. 

D, “Stanley F. (U. S. jurist); Mason Co., 
Dec, 31, 1884. 

Rogers (publisher); Appleton, 
V. 23, 1882. 

en (newspaperman); New York 
, June 24, 1925. 

Vhitelaw (newspaperman); Purchase, 
July 26, 1913, 

‘ a 
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REINER, Fritz (orchestra conductor) ; Buda- 
pest, Hung., Dec. 19, 1888. 

REMARQUE,, Erich Maria (novelist) ; 
brik, Ger., June 22, 1898. 

RENNIE, Michael (actor); Bradford, Yorks.,. 
Eng., Aug. 25, 1909. 

RESTON, James (journalist); 
Scot., Nov. 3, 1909. : 

REUTHER, Walter P. (labor leader); Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Sept. 1, 1907. 

REYNAUD, Paul (French statesman); Bar- 
celonette, Fr., Oct. 15, 1878. : 

REYNOLDS, Allie (baseball player); Bethany, 
Okla., Feb. 10, 1919. 

REYNOLDS, Debbie. (Mary Reynolds) 
tress); El Paso, Tex., Apr. 1, 1932. 

RHEE, Syngman (President, South. Korea) ; 
Whanghai Prov., Kor., Apr. 26, 1875. 

RIBICOFF, Abraham A. (Governor, Conn.) ; 
New Britain, Conn., Apr. 9, 1910. 

RICE, Elmer (Elmer Reizenstein) (drama- 
tist); New York City, Sept. 28, 1892. 

RICHARD, Maurice (hockey player); 
treal, Que., Can., Aug. 4, 1921. 

RICHARDS, Paul (baseball manager); Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., Nov. 21, 1908. 3 

RICHARDS, Vincent (tennis player); 
York City, Mar. 20, 1903. 

RICHARDSON, Sir Ralph (actor); 
ham, Eng., Dec. 19, 1902. 

RICHTER, Conrad (novelist); Pine Grove, Pa., 
Oct. 13, 1890. 

RICKENBACKER, Eddie (Edward V.) (airline 
executive); Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 8, 1890. 

RICKEY, Branch (baseball executive) ; 
Senecaville, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1881. 

RIDGWAY, Gen. Matthew B. (Army Officer, 
U. S.); Ft. Monroe, Va., Mar. 3, 1895. i 

RINEHART, Mary Roberts (novelist); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RITTER, Thelma (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1905. 

RIVERA, Diego (painter); Guanajuato, Mex., 
Dec. 8, 1886. 

RIZZUTO, Phil (baseball player); New York 
City, Sept. 25, 1918. i 

ROARK, Helen Wills Moody (tennis player); 
Centerville, Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. i 

ROBBINS, Jerome (Jerome Rabinowitz) 
sepereoeraenet)s New York City, Oct. 11, 

ROBERTS, Dennis J. (Governor, 
Providence, R. I., Apr. 8, 1903. 

ROBERTS, Kenneth (novelist); Kennebunk, 
Maine, Dec. 8, 1885. 

ROBERTSON, A. Willis (U. S. Senator, Va.); 
Martinsburg, W. Va., May 27, 1887. 

ROBESON, Paul (baritone); Princeton, N. J., 
Apr. 9, 1898. 

ROBINSON, Edward G. (Emmanuel Golden- 
rae) (actor); Bucharest, Rum., Dec. 12, 

‘a 

ROBINSON, Henry Morton (novelist); Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 7, 1898. 

ROBINSON, Jackie (baseball player); 
Ga., Jan. 31, 1919. 

ROBINSON, Ray (boxer) ; Detroit, Mich., May 

ROBSON, Flora (actress); 
Eng., Mar. 28, 1902. 


ROCHESTER (Eddie Anderson) (com et 
Oakland, Calif., Sept. 18, 1905. Bae 


Osna~ 


Clydebank, 


(ac- 


Mon- 


New 


Chelten- 
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cairod 


South Ss 


ROCKEFELLER, David (business executive); 
New York City, June 12, 1915. 

ROCKEFELLER, John D., Jr. (industrialist) ; . 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1874. 

ROCKEFELLER, Laurance S. (business execu- 
tive); New York City, May 26, 1910. 


ROCKEFELLER, Nelson A. (Administrative 
Assistant to President, U. S.); Bar Harbor, 
Maine, July 8, 1908. 

ROCKEFELLER, Winthrop (business execu- 
tive); New York City, May 1, 1912. 

ROCKWELL, Norman (illustrator); New York 
City, Feb. 3, 1894. 

RODGERS, Richard (song writer) ; 
City, June 28, 1902. 

RODZINSKI, Artur (orchestra conductor) ; 
Spalato, Dalmatia, Jan. 2, 1892. 

ROGERS, Buddy (Charles) (actor); Olathe, 
Kans., Aug. 13, 1904. 

ROGERS, Ginger (Virginia McMath) (ac- 
tress); Independence, Mo., July 16, 1911. 
ROGERS, Roy (Leonard Slye) (actor); Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1912. 

ROLAND, Gilbert (Luis de Alonso) (actor); 

~. Juarez, Mex., Dec. 11, 1905. 

ROMAINS, Jules (Louis Farigoule) (novelist) ; 
Saint-Julien Chapteuil, Fr., Aug. 26, 1885. 

ROMAN, Ruth (actress); Boston, Mass., Dec. 
23, 1924. 

ROME, Harold (composer); Hartford, Conn., 
May 27, 1908. 

ROMERO, Cesar (actor); New York City, Feb. 
15, 1907. 

ROMULO, Carlos P. (Philippine statesman) ; 
Manila, Phil., Jan. 14, 1899. 

ROONEY, Mickey (Joe Yule, Jr.) (actor); 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1922. 

ROOSEVELT, Eleanor COS: Biatesre sn Ys New 
York City, Oct. 11, 1884. 

ROSE, Billy (Wm. S. Rosenberg) IStaes pro- 
ducer); New York City, Sept. 6, 1899. 

ROSS, Lanny (singer); Seattle, Wash., Jan. 
19, 1906. 

ROSSELINI, Roberto (movie director); Rome, 

_ It., May 8, 1906. 

ROUAULT, Georges (painter); Paris, Fr., May 
Bip lOvl. 

RUBINSTEIN, Artur (pianist); Warsaw, Pol., 
Jan. 28, 1889. 

RUGGLES, Charles 
Calif., Feb. 8, 1892. 

RUSSELL, Bertrand (philosopher) ; Trelleck, 
Eng., May 18, 1872. 

RUSSELL, Charles H. (Governor, Nev.); Love- 
lock, Nev., Dec. 27, 1903. 

RUSSELL, Jane (actress) ; 
June 21, 1921. 

RUSSELL, Richard B. (U. S. Senator, Ga.); 
Winder, Ga., Nov. 2, 1897. 

RUSSELL, Rosalind (actress) ; 
Conn., June 4, 1912. 

RYAN, Robert (actor); Chicago, Ill., Nov. 11, 
1913. 


New York 


(actor); Los Angeles, 


Bemidji, Minn., 


Waterbury, 


“SABLON, Jean (singer); Paris, Fr., Mar. 25, 
1912. 

SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria (poet & novel- 
ist); Sevenoaks, Eng., Mar. 9, 1892. 
ADDLER, Sandy (Joe) (boxer); 
Mass., June 28, 1926. 

\INT, Eva Marie (actress); Newark, N. J. 


Boston, 
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ST. DENIS, Ruth (Ruth Denis) (dancer); 
Newark, N..J., Jan 20, 1880. : 

ST. LAURENS, Louis Stephen (Prime Minis- 
ter, Canada); Compton, Que., Can., Feb. 
1, 1882. * 

SALAZAR, Ant6nio de Oliveira (Premier, 
Portugal); Santa Comba, Port., 1889. \ 

SALINGER, J. D. (novelist); New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1919. 


SALK, Jonas (physician); New York City, 


Oct. 28, 1914. ' 
SALTONSTALL, Leverett (U. S. Senator, — 4 
Mass.); Chestnut Hill, Mass., Sept. 1, 
1892. 4 
SANDBURG, Carl (poet & biographer); Gales- ; 
burg, Ill., Jan. 6, 1878. 


SANDE, Earl (horse trainer); Groton, S. Dak., 

* Nov. 19, 1898. 

SANDERS, George (actor); St. Petersburg, — 
Rus., 1906. rs 

SARAZEN, Gene (golfer); Harrison, N. Y., — 
Feb. 27, 1902. 

SARNOFF, David (radio executive); Uzlian, 
Rus., Feb. 27, 1891. 

SAROYAN, William (story writer & dram- 
atist); Fresno, Calif., Aug. 31, 1908. 

SARTRE, Jean-Paul (philosopher) ; Paris, Fr., 
June 21, 1905. ; 

SAVO, Jimmie (entertainer); New York City, 
1895 : 

SAYAO, Bidt (soprano); 
Braz., May 11, 1906. 

SCELBA, Mario (Italian statesman); Sicily, 
Sept. 5, 1901. 

SCHAEFER, Jake (billiards player) ; Chicago, — ; 
Til., Oct. 18, 1894. 

SCHARY, Dore (movie producer) ; 
N. J., Aug. 31, 1905. 

SCHIAPARELLI, Elsa 
Rome, It. , 

SCHILDKRAUT, Joseph (actor); Vienna, Aus R 
Mar. 22, 1895. 

SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); 
1890. 

SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Jr. (historian) 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1917. é 

SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Sr. (historian) 
Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1888. 

SCHOEPPEL, Andrew F. (U. S. Senator, ; 
Kans) ;- Barton Co., Kans., Nov. 23, 1894. 

SCHULBERG, Budd (novelist) ; ‘New Be ome 
City, Mar. 27, 1914. 


Rio de Janeiro, 


N ewark, “ 


(fashion designer); 


Lecce, It. Jan. aaa 


emburg, Luxem., June ‘29, 1886. 
SCHUMAN, William (composer); New Yo 4 
City, Aug. 4, 1910. 
SCHWARZKOPF, Elisabeth (soprano) ; ‘Jai 
schin, Posen, Ger., Dec. 9, 1915. 
SCHWEITZER, Albert (organist, physician & 
philosopher) ; Kaysersburg, Alsace, Jan. 14, 
1875. f 
SCOTT, Barbara Ann (skater); baie Can. i 
May 9, 1928. A 


SCOTT, Hazel (pianist); Port of spans Tri 
June 11, 1920. i 
SCOTT, Martha (actress) ; Jamesport, an 
Sept. 22, 1916. f 1 
SCOTT, Randolph (actor); Orange Co., 
Jan. 23, 1903. ‘ 
SCOTT, Raymond (band leader); ta n, 
N. Y., Sept. 10, 1909. cs 


% ScoTT, William K. (U. 3. Senator, N. C.); 
- Haw River, N. C., Apr. 17, 1894. 
SEABORG, Glenn T. (nuclear chemist); Ish- 
- peming, Mich., Apr. 19, 1912. _ 
-SEDGMAN, Frank (tennis © player); Mont 
Albert, Victoria, Austr., Oct. 29, 1927. 
SEGAL, Vivienne (singer); Philadelphia, Pa., 
1897. 

SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist) ; 
Feb. 18, 1894. 

SEGURA, Francisco (tennis player) ; 
= aquil, Ec., June 20, 1921. 
XAS; E. Victor, Jr. (tennis player) ; 
adelphia, Pa., Aug. 30, 1923. 
LZNICK, David O. (movie producer) ; 
urgh, Pa., May 10, 1902. 
IN, Rudolf (pianist); Eger, Boh., Mar. 
28, 1903. 
: ‘SSIONS, Roger (composer); Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 28, 1896. 

SHAPLEY, Harlow (astronomer) ; 
[o., Nov. 2, 1885. 
GHNESSY, Frank J. (baseball execu- 
re); Albion, Tll., Apr. 8, 1885. 
HAW, Artie (clarinetist); New York City, 
iy -23;_ 1910. 
W, Irwin Peo aats & novelist); New 


Linares, Sp., 
Guay- 
Phil- 


Pitts- 


Nashville, 


(Moira Shearer ane 


ug. ‘10, 1902. 
SHEEAN, Vincent (novelist & essayist); Pana, 
a ec. 5, 1899. 
1 Fulton J. (clergyman & author); 
aso, Ill., May 8, 1895. 
AN, Ann (actress); Denton, Tex., Feb. 


Robert (dramatist); Kingston-on- 
, Eng., June 6, 1896. 


Y., Apr. 4, 1896. 
lan (Governor, 
uD, 1907. 

R, Willie (jockey); Fabens, Tex., 
1931. “ 
Mikhail (novelist); 
1905. 


Tex.); Lufkin, 


Veshens- 


“Herb (comedian) ; 
1918. 

, Max (humorist); St. Paul, Minn., 
4, 1919. 

Jean (composer) ; Tavastehus, Fin., 


Toledo, Ohio, 
{ 


‘Sylvia (Sophia Koskow) (actress) ; 
k City, Aug. 8, 1910. 


Igor I. (aircraft designer); Kiev, 


nazio (Secondo Tranquilli) (novel- 
‘ina dei Marsi, It., May 1, 1900. 


SIMENON, Georges (Georges sim) (nate st. 
Liége, Belg., Feb. 13, 1903. — s 

SIMMS, John F. (Governor, N. Mex.); Alb 
querque, N. Mex., Dec. 18, 1916. 2 

SIMONSON, Lee (stage designer); New York 
City, June 26, 1888. 

SIMPSON, Milward L. (Governor, 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., Nov. 12, 1897. ; 

SINATRA, Frank (singer & actor); Hoboken, 
N. J., 1918: 

SINCLAIR, Upton (novelist); Baltimore, Md.,” 
Sept. 20, 1878. 

SINGHER, Martial (baritone) ; 
Marie, Fr., Aug. 14, 1904. 

SIQUEIROS, David (painter); Mexico, 1894. 

SITWELL, Edith (poet); Searborough, Eng., 
1887. 

SITWELL, Sir Osbert (poet & satirist) ; Lon- 
don, Eng., Dec. 6, 1892. 

SKELTON, Red (Richard) (comedian); Vin- 
cenneés, Ind., July. 18, 1913. : 

SKINNER, Cornelia Otis (actress); Chicago, 
Til., May 30, 1901. 

SLEZAK, Walter (actor); Vienna, Aus., May 
3, 1902. 

SLOAN, Alfred P., Jr. (btisiness executive) ; 
New Haven, Conn., May 23, 1875. 

SMATHERS, George A. (U. S. Senator, Fla.) ;. 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 14, 1913. 

SMITH, Betty (novelist); Brooklyn, 
Dec. 15, 1904. 


Wyo.) ; § 


Oloron-Ste.- 


Nis 2a 


_ SMITH, H. Alexander (U. S. Senator, N. J.,);5 


New York City, Jan. 30, 1880. 

SMITH, H. Allen (humorist); McLeansboro, 
Til., Dec. 19, 1907. 

SMITH, Kate (Kathryn) (singer); Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1910. : 

SMITH, Kent (actor); 
Mar. 19, 1907. 

SMITH, Lillian (novelist); Jasper, Fla., 1897. 

SMITH, Margaret Chase (U. S. Senator, 
Maine); Skowhegan, Maine, Dec. 14, 1897. 

SMITH, Red (Walter) (sports writer); Green 
Bay, Wis., Sept. 25, 1905. 

SMYLIE, Robert E. (Governor, Idaho); Mar- 
cus, Iowa, Oct. 31, 1914. j 

SMYTHE, Conn (hockey executive); Toronto, 
Ont., Can., Feb. 1, 1895. 

SNEAD, Sam (golfer); Hot Springs, Va., May 
27, 1912. 

SOLOMON (Solomon Cutner) (pianist) ; Lon-_ 
don, Eng., 1902. 

SOTHERN, Ann (Harriet Lake) (actress); 
Valley City, N. Dak., Jan. 22, 1911. 

SPAAK, Paul-Henri (Belgian statesman) ; 
Brussels, Belg., Jan. 25, 1899. : 

SPARKMAN, John J. (U. S. Senator, sia) 
nr. Hartselle, Ala., Dec. 20, 1899. 

SPEAKER, Tris (baseball player); Hubbard, 
Tex., Apr. 4, 1888. 

SPENDER, Stephen (poet); nr. London, Eng., 
Feb. 28, 1909. 

SPEWACK, Bella (dramatist); Hungary, 1899. 7 

SPEWACK, Sam (dramatist); Russia, 1899. 

SPILLANE, Mickey (Frank Spillane) (novel- 
ist); Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 9, 1918. ' 

SPROUL, Robert G. (educator) ; San bilo 
cisco, Calif., May 22, 1891. 

STAGG, A. Alonzo (football coach) ; 
Orange, N. J., Aug. 16, 1862. Ree 

STANLEY, Kim (Patricia Reid) (actress 
Tularosa, N. Mex., Feb. rae _ ce 


Smithville, Maine, 


STANLEY, * Thomas B. (aeveeaie: Va.); ehene 


cer, Va., July 16, 1890. 

STANWYCK, Barbara (Ruby Stevens) 
tress); Brooklyn, N. Y., July 16, 1907. 

STASSEN, Harold E. (U. S. administrator) ; 
West St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. 

STEBER, Eleanor (soprano); Wheeling, W. 
Va., July 17, 1916. 

STEFANSSON, Vihljalmur (explorer); Arnes, 
Can., Nov. 3, 1879. 
STEICHEN, Edward (photographer) ; 
emburg, May 27, 1879. 
STEINBECK, John (novelist); Salinas, Calif., 
Feb. 27, 1902. 
STEINBERG, Saul (cartoonist) ; Ramnic-Sarat, 
~Rum., June 15, 1914. 
STENGEL, Casey (Charles D.) (baseball man- 
ager); Kansas City, Mo., July 30, 1891. 
STENNIS, John (U.S. Senator, Miss.) ; Kem- 
per Co., Miss., Aug. 3, 1901. 

STERN, Isaac (violinst); Kreminiesy, Rus., 
July 21, 1920. 

STEVENS, Risé (mezzo-soprano); New York 
_City, June 11, 1913. 

STEVENS, Robert T. (Former Secy. of Army, 
U. S.); Fanwood, N. J., July 31, 1899. 

STEVENSON, Adlai E. (U. S. statesman) ; 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 5, 1900. 

STEWART, James (actor) ; Indiana, Pa., May 
20, 1908. 

STICKNEY, Dorothy (actress) ; 
N. Dak., June 21, 1900. 

STOKES, Thomas (journalist); Atlanta, Ga., 
Nov. 1, 1898. 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold (orchestra conductor) ; 
London, Eng., Apr. 18, 1882. 

STONE, Fred A. (actor); Valmont, Colo., 
Aug. 19, 1873. 

STONE, Irving (biographer), San Francisco, 
Calif., July 14, 1903. 

STONG, Philip (novelist); Keosauqua, Iowa, 
Jan. 27, 1899. 


(ac- 


Lux- 


Dickinson, 


STRANAHAN, Frank R. (golfer); Toledo, 
Ohio, Aug. 5, 1922. 

STRATTON, William G. (Governor, MI1l.); 
Ingleside, Til., Feb. 26, 1914. 


STRAUSS, Lewis L. 8.)3 
Charleston, W. Va., Jan. 31, 1896. 

STRAVINSKY, Igor (composer); Oranien- 
baum, Rus., June 17, 1882. 

STREETER, Edward (novelist) ; 
City, Aug. 1, 1891. 

STRIBLING, Thomas 8. (novelist); Clifton, 

_ Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 

STRONG, Ken (football player); West Haven, 
Conn., Apr. 21, 1906. 

STURGES, Preston (dramatist & director); 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 29, 1898. 

SUCKOW, Ruth (novelist); Hawarden, Iowa, 
Aug. 6, 1892. 

SULLAVAN, Margaret (actress); Norfolk, Va., 

“May 16, 1911. 

ULLIVAN, Barry (Patrick Barry) 

New York City, Aug. 29, 1912. 

LLIVAN, Ed (columnist); New York City, 

Sept, 28, 1902. 

LLIVAN, Francis L. (actor); London, Eng., 


(AEC Chmn., U. 


New York 


(actor) ; 


Frank (humorist); Saratoga 
rings, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1892. 


URGER, Artbur H. (publisher); New 


237° om 
SUMMERFIELD, Arthur E. (Postmaster Gen- F 


eral of U. S.); Pinconning, Mich., Mar. 17, 
1899. : 


SVANHOLM, Set (tenor); Vasteras, Swed., 
Sept. 2, 1904. : 
SWANSON, Gloria (Josephine Swenson) (ac- . 
tress); Chicago, Ill., Mar. 27, 1898. F: 


SWARTHOUT, Gladys (mezzo-soprano) ; Deep- 
water, Mo., Dec. 25, 1904. 

SWOPE, Herbert Bayard 
Louis, Mo. 

SYMINGTON, Stuart (U. S. Senator, Mo.); 
Amherst, Mass., June 26, 1901. 

SZELL, George (orchestra conductor); Buda- 
pest, Hung., June 7, 1897. 

SZIGETI, Joseph (violinst); Budapest, Hung,, 
Sept. 5, 1892. 


(journalist); St. 


TAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio 
Emilia, It., Aug. 14, 1913. 
TALBERT, Billy (tennis player) ; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Sept. 4, 1918. 
TALBURT, Harold M. 
Ohio, Feb. 19, 1895. 
TALLCHIEF, Maria (ballerina) ; Fairfax, Okla., 
Jan. 24, 1925. 
TANDY, Jessica (Jessica Cronyn) (actress); 
London, Eng., June 7, 1909. 
TATE, Allen (poet); Winchester, Ky., Nov. 
19, 1899. 
TAYLOR, Deems (composer); New York yee 
Dec. 22, 1885. 
TAYLOR, Elizabeth (actress) ; Tensor Enea 
Feb. 27, 1932. ' 
TAYLOR, Gen. Maxwell D. (Army ch. Staff, 
U. S.); Keytesville, Mo., Aug. 26, 1901. , 
TAYLOR, Robert (S. Arlington Brugh) Bie ; 
tor); Filley, Nebr., Aug. 5, 1911. Mi 
TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter); nmr. Moscow, 
Rus., Sept. 21, 1898. oe! 
TEBALDI, Renata 
Jan. 2, 1922. 
TEBBETTS, Birdie (George BR.) 
manager); Nashua, N. H., Nov. 
TELLER, Edward (physicist) ; 
Hung., Jan. 15, 1908. 
TEMPLE, Shirley (actress) ; 
Calif., Apr. 23, 1928. 
TEMPLETON, Alec (pianist); Cardiff, Wales, Aa 
July 4, 1910. 2) 
TEYTE, Maggie (soprano) ; Wolverhampton, 
Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. 
THEBOM, Blanche (mezzo-soprano) ; Mone 
sen, Pa., Sept. 19, 1919. 

THOMAS, Danny (comedian) ; Deerfield, Mich., 
Jan. 6, 1914. : 
THOMAS, John Charles (baritone); Mayers- — 
dale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891. he 
THOMAS, Lowell (lecturer & author); ‘Wood- - 
ington, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1892. 
THOMAS, Norman M. (Socialist lender) a 

Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. 
THOMPSON, Randall (composer) ; New ‘Yo: 
City, Apr. 21, 1899. 
THOMSON, Virgil (composer); Kansas ow ‘ 
Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. 3 Ais 
THORBORG, Kerstin (contralto); Mone a; 
Swed., May 19, 1906. 
THOREZ, Maurice 
leader); Noleyles-Godault, Fr., 
1900. 


(tenor); Reggio 


(cartoonist); Toledo, 


(soprano); Pesaro, It., 


(baseball 
10, 1914 
Budapest, 


Santa Monies x 


oN ae 


(French Communist — 
Apr. 28, — 


THURBER, James 
~ Ohio, Dec. 8, 1894. 
THURMOND, Strom (U. S. Senator, S. ©.); 
_ Edgefield, S. C., Dec. 5, 1902. 

_ THYE, Edward J. (U. S. Senator, Minn.); 
Frederick, S. Dak., Apr. 26, 1896. 
TIBBETT, Lawrence (baritone); Bakersfield, 
>» Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. 

TIERNEY, Gene (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 20, 1920. 

IMMERMAN, George Bell, Jr. (Governor, 
S. C.); Anderson, S. C., Aug. 11, 1912. 

ITO, (Josip Brozovich or Broz) (President, 
Yugoslavia) ; Kumrovet, Croatia, May 25, 
892. 

ODD, Ann (actress) ; Hartford, Ches., Eng., 
>, Jan. 24, 1910. 

ODD, Richard (actor); Dublin, Ire., 1920. 
- TOGLIATTI, Palmiro (Italian Communist 
_ leader); Genoa, It., Mar. 26, 1893. 

TONE, Franchot (actor); Niagara Falls, N. 
Feb. 27, 1905. 

SCANINI, Arturo (orchestra conductor) 5 
Palma, It., Mar. 25, 1867. 

UREL, Jennie (mezzo-soprano); Montreal, 
 Can., June 22, 1910. 
be YNBEE, Arnold J. 
¥ ing., Apr. 14, 1889. 
BERT, Tony (tennis player); Cincinnati, 
io, Aug. 16, 1930. 

CY, Lee (actor); Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 14, 
98. 

RACY, Spencer (actor) ; 
a 5, 1900. 

UBEL, Helen (soprano); St. Louis, Mo., 
June 16, 1903, 

f TMAN, George M. (baseball executive) ; 
ae yrus, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1890. 

, Claire (actress); New York City, 
8, 1909. 

X, Ernest (actor); Kansas City, Mo., 
. 19, 1890. 

3] JILLO Y MOLINA, Rafael (Dom. Rep. 
Bt esman); San Cristdbal, Oct. 24, 1891. 
UMAN, Harry S. (U. S. statesman); Lamar, 
May 8, 1884. 

Margaret (soprano) ; Independence, 
b. 17, 1924, 

Richard (tenor); New York City, 


(humorist); Columbus, 


(historian); London, 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


(enter- 


DOR, Aetiony (choreographer) ; London, 
Ei pr. 4, 1909. 
Gene (James J.) 
ty, May 25, 1898. 
-R, Lana (Julia Jean Turner) (actress) ; 
ce, Idaho, Feb. 8, 1920. 

SA, a (golfer); Elmsford, N. Y., 

1 

Gen. Nathan F, (Air Force Chief 
: yu: S.); Monroe, Wis., Oct. 11, 


(boxer); New 


EYER, Louis (poet & anthologist); 

ork City, Oct. 1, 1885. 

389 Cc. (chemist) ; Walkerton, Ind., 
3. 

Peter (dramatist & actor); Lon- 

7, 1921. 


(& bai 
leader); Island Pond, Vt.,; July 28, 190 


VALLEE, Rudy (Hubert) (actor 

VANDERBILT, Alfred G. (horse racing 
ecutive); London, Eng., Sept. 22, 1912. 

VAN DOREN, Mark (poet & critic); Hope, 
Tll., June 13, 1894. 

VAN DRUTEN, John (dramatist); 
Eng., June 1, 1901. a. 

VAUGHN-WILLIAMS, Ralph (composer) ; 
Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872, 

VERA-ELLEN (Vera-Elien Rohe) (actress); 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 16. 

VIDOR, King (movie director & producer) ; 
Galveston, Tex., Feb. 8, 1895. 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor (composer) ; 

Janeiro, Braz., Mar. 5, 1884. 
VLAMINCK, Maurice de (painter) ; Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 4, 1876. | 
VON STROHEIM, Erich (movie director & ac- 
tor); Vienna, Aus., Sept. 22, 1885. 


London, 


Rio dé 


WAGNER, Hans (John P.) (baseball player); 
Mansfield, Pa., Feb. 24, 1874. 


WAGNER, Robert (actor); Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 10, 1930. 
WAGNER, Robert F. (Mayor, NYC); New 


York City, Apr. 20, 1910. 

WALCOTT, Jersey Joe (Arnold Cream) 
(boxer); Merchantiville, N. J., Jan. 31, 1914. 

WALKER, Mickey (boxer); Elizabeth, N. J., 
July 13, 1901. 

WALKER, Nancy (Ann Myrtle Swoyer) (ac- 
tress); Philadelphia, Pa. 

WALLACE, DeWitt (publisher) ; 
Minn., Nov. 12, 1889. 

WALLACE, Henry A. (U.S. statesman); Adair 
Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888. 

WALTARI, Mika (novelist) ; 
Sept. 19, 1908. Ni 

WALTER, Bruno (Bruno Walter Schlesinger) 
(orchestra conductor); Berlin, Ger., Sept. 
17, 1876. 

WARING, Fred (band leader); Tyrone, Pa., 
June 9, 1900. 

WARNER, Sylvia Townsend (novelist & poet) ; 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Eng., 1893. 

WARREN, Earl (U. S.. jurist); Los angeles 
Calif., Mar. 19, 1891. 

WARREN, Leonard (baritone) ; 
City, Apr. 21, 1911. 

WARREN, Robert Penn (novelist); pened 
Ky., Apr. 24, 1905. 

WATERS, Ethel (actress & singer) ; 
Pa., Oct. 31, 1900. 4 

WATKINS, Arthur V. (U. S. Senator, Utah); 
Midway, Utah, Dec. 18, 1886. 

WATSON, Thomas J. (industrialist) ; Camps 
bell, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1874. 

WAUGH, ‘Alexander (novelist) ; London, Eng. a 
July 8, 1898. h 

WAUGH, Evelyn (novelist) ; London, 1903. 

WAYNE, David (actor); Traverse City Mich., 
Jan, 30, 1914. 4 

WAYNE, John (Marion Michael Morrison) 
(actor); Winterset, Iowa, May 26, 1907, 

WEBB, Clifton (actor); Indiana, 1891. 

WEBB, Jack (actor); Santa Monica, Calif. 
Apr. 2, 1920. : 

WEBSTER, Margaret (actress & director); 
New York City, Mar. 15, 1905. AAAS 

WEEKS, Sinclair (Secy. of Commerce 
West Newton, Mass., June 15, 189 


St. Paul, 


Helsinki, Fin., 


New York ; 


Chester, 


WEIR, Ernest T. (industrialist) ; Pittsburgh, 

 Pa., Aug. 1, 1875. 

WEISSMULLER, Johnny (swimmer & actor); 
Chicago, Tl. 

WELKER, Herman (U. S. Senator, Idaho); 

| Cambridge, Idaho, Dec. 11, 1906. 

WELLES, Orson (actor & director) ; Kenosha, 
Wis., May 6, 1915. 

WELTY, Eudora (novelist) ; 
Apr. 13, 1909. 

WESCOTT, Glenway (novelist) ; Kewna- kum, 
Wis., Apr. 11, 1901. 

WEST, Mae (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 
17, 1892. 

WEST, Rebecca (Cicily Fairfield) (novelist) ; 
Edinburgh, Scot., Dec. 25, 1892. 

WETHERBY, Lawrence W. (Governor, Ky.); 
Middletown, Ky., Jan. 2, 1908. 

WHITE, Hugh L. (Governor, Miss.) ; McComb, 
Miss., Aug. 19, 1881. 

WHITEMAN, Paul (band leader); 
Colo., 1891. 

WHITNEY, C. V. 
New York City, Feb. 20, 1899. 

“WHORF, Richard (actor); Winthrop, Mass. 
WIDENER, George D. (horse racing execu- 
tive); Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 11, 1889, 
WIDMARK, Richard (actor); Sunrise, Minn., 

~ Dec. 26, 1914. 
WILDE, Cornel (actor); New York City, Oct. 
13, 1915. 
WILDER, Billy (movie director); 
Aus., June 22, 1906. 
WILDER, Thornton (novelist) ; Madison, Wis., 
Apr. 17, 1897. 
WILDING, Michael (actor); Westcliff, Essex, 
Eng., July 23, 1912. 
WILEY, Alexander (U. S. Senator, Wis) ; Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., May 26, 1884. 
WILLARD, Jess (boxer); Pottawatomie Co., 
Kans., Dec. 29, 1883. 
WILLIAMS, Emlyn (dramatist); 
Wales, Nov. 26, 1905, 
WILLIAMS, Esther (swimmer & actress); 
_ Inglewood, Calif., Aug. 8, 1923. 
WILLIAMS, G. Mennen (Governor, 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 23, 1911. 
WILLIAMS, Gluyas (cartoonist); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 23, 1888. 
WILLIAMS, John J. (U. S. Senator, Del.) ; 
nr. Frankford, Del., May 17, 1904. 
WILLIAMS, Ted (baseball player); San Diego, 
Calif., Oct. 30, 1918. 
WILLIAMS, Tennessee (Thomas L. Williams) 
(dramatist) ; Columbus,’ Miss., Mar. 26, 1914. 
WILLIAMS, William Carlos (poet); Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Sept. 17, 1883. 
WILSON, Charles Edward (industrialist) ; 
~ New York City, Nov. 18, 1886. 
WILSON, Charles Erwin (Secy. of Defense, 
.U. 8.); Minerva, Ohio, July 18, 1890. 
WILSON, Edmund (literary critic) ; Red Bank, 
 N. J., May 8, 1895. 
WILSON, Margaret (novelist) ; 
Jan. 16, 1882. 
ILSON, Marie (actress) ; 
Aug. 19, 1916. 
INCHELL, Paul (ventriloquist) ; New. York 
‘City, Dec. 21, 1923. 
NCHELL, Walter (columnist) ; 
ity, “Apr. 7, 1897. 


be + é Ss 


Jackson, Miss., 


Denver, 


Vienna, 


Mostyn, 


Mich.) ; 


Traer, Iowa, 


Anaheim, Calif., 


New. York 


WRIGHT, Richard 


(horse racing executive); ~ ‘WRIGHT, Teresa (actress); New York City, ) 


WINDSOR, Duchess of (Bessie Wallis War- 
~ field); Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., 


June 19, 
1896. 


“WINDSOR, Duke of (formerly King Edward 


WiLL, (Gr: > Brit.) ; 
June 23, 1894. 
WINNINGER, Charles. (actor) ; 

May 26, 1884. 
WINTERS, Shelley (Shirley Schrift) (actress) ; 
East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 18, 1923. 3 
WOOD, Peggy (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 9, 1892. 


Richmond Park, Eng., 


Athens, Wis. 


WOOLLEY, Monte (Edgar) (actor); New 
York City, Aug. 17, 1888. 
WORTMAN, Denys (cartoonist); Saugerties, 


N. Y., May 1, 1887. 
WOUK, Herman (novelist); New York City, 
May 27, 1915. 

WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect) ; Richland 
Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. 
(novelist) ; 

Miss., Sept. 4, 1908. 


nr. Natchez, 


Oct. 27, 1918. 

WYATT, Jane (actress) ; 
Aug. 12, 1912. 

WYETH, Andrew (painter) ; Chadds Ford, Pa., 
July 12, 1917. 

WYLER, William (movie director) ; Mulhouse, 
Fr., July 1, 1902. 

WYLIE, Philip (novelist) ; 
May 12, 1902. 

WYMAN, Jane (Sarah Fulks) (actress); St. — 
Joseph, Mo., Jan. 4, 1914. A 

WYNN, Ed (Edwin Leopold) (comedian) ; ‘es 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 1886. f 

WYNN, Keenan (actor) ; New York City, ae . 
27, 1916. 4 


Campgaw, N. J., 


Beverly, Mass., # 


YERBY, Frank (novelist); Augusta, Ga., Sep 
5, 1916. Sal 

YOSHIDA, Shigeru (Japanese statesman 
Tokyo, Jap., Sept. 22, 1878. 

YOUNG, Alan (Angus Young) (actor); N 
Shields, Northum., Eng., Nov. 19, 1919. 

YOUNG, Cy (Denton T.) (baseball play 
Gilmore, Ohio, Mar. 29, 1867. 

YOUNG, Loretta (Gretchen) (actress) ; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Jan. 6, 1913. 

YOUNG, Milton R. (U. S. Senator, N. Dal 
Berlin, N. Dak., Dec. 6, 1897. ng 

YOUNG, Robert (actor) ; Chicago, Tl. 
‘22, 1907. 

YOUNG, Robert R. (railroad executive) ; Ca: 
adian, Tex., Feb. 14, 1897. 


June 19, -1893. . 
Didrikson) 


ZAHARIAS, Babe (Mildred 
(golfer); Port Arthur, Tex., June 26, 191 
ZAHEDI, Fazollah Shaya Be 
Tran, 1897. 


Nebr., Sept. 5, 1902. ‘ 
ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinst) ; Rostov-on- 
Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. ee 
ZORACH, William (sculptor); Eurburg, Lb 
Feb. 28, 1887. : 
ZUKOR, Adolph (movie producer) ; Ric 
Hung., Jan. 7, 1873. . 
ZWEIG, Arnold (novelist); 
Silesia, Nov. 10, 1887. 


Grosz-Glog 


a consult the entry Rulers in the index. 


$8. (1838-1918). 
MS, James Truslow 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1878-1949). 
MS, Maude (Maude Kiskadden) (ac- 
tress); b. Salt Lake City, Utah (1872-1953). 
DAMS, Samuel (American Revolutionary 
yatriot); b. Boston, Mass. (1722-1803). 
AMS, Jane (social worker); b. Cedarville, 
. (1860-1935). 
, George (humorist); b. Kentland, Ind. 
66-1944) . 
Alfred (psychoanalyst) ; 
(1870-1937) . 
LUS (dramatist); b. Hleusis, Attica 
56 B.C.) . 
(fabulist) ; 
| c. 600 B.c.). 
, Louisa May (novelist); b. German- 
Pa. (1832-1888) . 
John (American Pert) +e b. Eng- 
- (1599?-1687) . 


(historian); b. 


b. Vienna, 


birthplace unknown 


; b. Pella, Macedonia (356-323 3B.c.). 

“Horatio (author); b. Revere, Mass. 

1899). 

. Ethan (American Revolutionary sol- 

lier); b. Litchfield, Conn. (1739-1789). 

T ERSEN, _ Hans Christian (fairy-tale 
ter); b: Odense, Den. (1805-1875). 

,» Sherwood (author); b. Camden, 

76-1941). 

Leonid Nikolaevich (author); b. 

8. (1871-1919). 

Mark (Marcus Antonius) (states- 

Rome (83?-30 B.c.). 

Susan Brownell (woman suffrag- 

Adams, Mass, (1820-1906). 

, St. Thomas (philosopher); b. near 

9, It. (12252-1274) . 

DES (physicist & mathematician) ; 


see (actor); b. London, Eng. 
Benedict (American traitor); b. 
, Conn. (1741-1801) . 

Matthew (poet & critic); b. Lale- 
id., Eng. (1822-1888) . 

Jacob (financier); b. Waldorf, 
1848) . 
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ATHERTON, Gertrude Franklin (nee Horn) 
(author); b. San Francisco, Calif. (1857— 
1948) . 

ATTILA (King of Huns, called “Seourge of 
God”’) (406?-453) . . 

AUDUBON, John James (ornithologist & 
artist); b. Haiti (1785-1851). 

AUER, Leopold (violinist & teacher); b. 
Veszprim, Hung. (1845-1930) . 

AUGUSTINE, Saint (Aurelius Augustinus) 
(philosopher); b. Numidia (354-430). 

AUGUSTUS (Gaius Octavius) (Roman em~= 
peror); b. Rome (63 B.c.—a.p. 14). 

AUSTEN, Jane (novelist); b. Steventon, 
Hamps., Eng. (1775-1817) . 


BACH, Johann Sebastian 
Eisenach, Ger. (1685-1750). 
BACON, Francis (philosopher & oceanic 
b. London, England (1561-1626). 
BACON, Roger (philosopher & scientist); b. 
Iichester, Som., Eng. (1214?-1294). 
BAEDEKER, Karl (travel-guidebook pub- 
lisher); b. Essen, Ger. (1801-1859). 
BALBOA, Vasco Nufiez de (explorer); b. 
Jerez de los Caballeros, Sp. (1475-1517). 
BALDWIN, Stanley (British statesman); b. 
Bewdley, Eng. (1867-1947). 
BALZAC, Honoré de (novelist); 
Fr. (1799-1850) . 4 
BARA, Theda (Theodosia Goodman) (ac- 
tress); b. Cincinnati, Ohio (1890-1955). 
BARNUM, Phineas Taylor (showman); b. 
Bethel, Conn. (1810-1891). : 
BARRIE, Sir James Matthew (novelist & 
dramatist); b. Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, 
Scot. (1860-1937). 
BARRY, Philip (dramatist) ; 
N. Y. (1896-1949) . ; 
BARRYMORE, John (actor); b. Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1882-1942). 
BARRYMORE, Lionel (actor); b. Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1878-1954) . 


BARTOK, Béla (composer); b. Nagyszent- 
miklos, Transylvania, Hung. (1881-1945). 
BARTON, Clara (Clarissa Harlowe Barton) 
(social worker); b. Oxford, Mass. te 


(composer); b. 


b. Tours, 


b. Rochester, 


1912). 
BAUDELAIRE, Pierre Charles (poet) b. Paris, 
Fr. (1821-1867) . 
BEARD, Charles Austin (historian) ; S 
Knightstown, Ind. (1874-1948). ~ 4 
BECKET, Thomas (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury); b. London, Eng. (11189-1170) 4 
BEDE, Saint (called “The Venerabl J 


(scholar); b. prams: 
735). 


‘BEECHER, Henry Ward (clergyman): b. 
Litchfield, Conn. (1813-1887). 

'BEERY, Wallace (actor); b. Kansas City, Mo. 
(1886-1949) . 

BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van (composer); b. 

_ Bonn, Ger. (1779-1827). 

BELASCO, David (dramatist & producer): b 
San Francisco, Calif. (1854-1931). 

BELL, Alexander Graham (inventor); b. 
Edinburgh, Scot. (1847-1922). 
BELLAMY, Edward (author); b. 

Mass. (1850-1898) . 

BELLOC, Hilaire (Joseph Hilary Pierre Bel- 
loc) (author); b. La Celle, St. Cloud, Fr. 
(1870-1953) . 

BELLOWS, George Wesley (painter & lithog- 
rapher); b. Columbus, Ohio (1882-1925). 

BENCHLEY, Robert Charles (humorist); b 
Worcester, Mass. (1889-1945). 


BENES, Eduard (Czech statesman); b. Koz- 
lany, Bohemia (1884-1948). 


BENET, Stephen Vincent (poet & story 
» writer); b. Bethlehem, Pa. (1898-1943). 


BENET, William Rose (poet & novelist); b 
Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. (1886-1950). 

BENJAMIN, Judah Philip (Confederate states- 
man); b. St. Thomas, BWI (1811-1884). 

BENNETT, Enoch Arnold (novelist & drama- 
tist); b. Hanley, Staffs., Eng. (1867-1931). 

BENNETT, James Gordon (editor); b. Keith, 
Banffshire, Scot. (1795-1872). 

BERLIOZ, Louis Hector (composer); 
Céte-St.-André, Fr. (1803-1869). 

BERNHARDT, Sarah (Rosine Bernard) (ac- 
tress); b. Paris, Fr. (1844-1923). 

BEVIN, Ernest (British statesman); b. Som- 
ersetshire, Eng. (1884-1951). 

BIERCE, Ambrose Gwinnett (journalist); b 
Meigs Co., Ohio (1842—?1914). 


BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, Prince Otto Edu- 
ard Leopold von (German statesman); b 
Schénhausen, Prus. (1815-1898). 

-BIZET, Georges (Alexandre César Léopold 
Bizet) (composer); b. Paris, Fr. (1838- 
1875). 


Chicopee, 


b. La 


BLACKSTONE, Sir William (jurist); b. Lon- 


don, Eng. (1723-1780). 

BLAKE, William (poet & artist); b. London, 
Eng. (1757-1827). 

BLUM, Léon (French statesman); b. Paris, 
Fr. (1872-1950). 

BOCCACCIO, Giovanni (author); b. Paris, Fr. 
(1313-1375) . 


BOLIVAR, Simon (South American liberator) ; 
_b. Caracas, Venez. (1783-1830). 

BOND, Carrie (nee Jacobs) (composer of 

songs); b. Janesville, Wis. (1862-1946). 

BOONE, Daniel (frontiersman); b. near Read- 
ing, Pa. (1734-1820). 

‘BOOTH, Edwin Thomas (actor); b. Bel Air, 

Md. (1833-1893). 

OTH, Evangeline Cory (religious leader) ; 

4 b. London, Eng. (1865-1950). 

BOOTH, John Wilkes (actor; assassin of Lin- 

coln); b. Hartford County, Md. (1838-1865) . 

OOTH, William (called General Booth) (re- 

ligious leader); b. Nottingham, Eng. (1829- 


BORODIN, Alexander Porfirevich (composer) ; : 


BORGIA, Lucrezia (Duchess of Ferrara); b. | 
~Rome (1480-1519). 


b. St. Petersburg, Rus. (1834-1887). 
BOSWELL, James (diarist & biographer); b 
Edinburgh, Scot. (1740-1795). 
BOTTICELL!, Sandro (Alessandro di Mariano 
dei Filipepi) (painter); b. Florence (1444?- 
1510). 
BOWIE, James (soldier); b. Burke Co., Ga. 
(1799-1836) . Ey 
BRAHMS, Johannes (composer); b. Hambure 
Ger. (1833-1897) . 7 
BRAILLE, Louis (teacher of blind); b. ie 
vray, Fr. (1809-1852). : 
BRANDEIS, Louis Dembitz (jurist); b. Louis- {2 
ville, Ky. (1856-1941). a 
BRICE, Fanny (Fannie Borach) (comedi- — 
enne); b. New York City (1892-1951). 
BRISBANE, Arthur (journalist) b. Butfalo, 
N. Y. (1864-1936). 


BRONTE, Charlotte (novelist); b. Thornton, 
Yorks., Eng. (1816-1855) . 


BRONTE, Emily Jane (novelist); b. Thorne 
Yorks., Eng. (1818-1848). 
BROOKE, Rupert (poet); 
Eng. (1887-1915). 
BROUN, Matthew Heywood Campbell — (jour 
nalist); b. Brooklyn, N. Y. (1888-1939). — 
BROWN, John (abolitionist); b. Torringto 
Conn. (1800-1859). } 
BROWNING, Elizabeth Barrett (poet); 
Coxhoe Hall, Durham, Eng. (1806-1861 
BROWNING, Robert (poet); b. London, E 
(1812— ince : 


b. Rugby, War., F 


Flanders ” (1520-1569) . 
BRUTUS, Marcus Junius (Roman politict 
(852-42 B.c.). 
BRYAN, William Jennings (orator & pol 
cian); b. Salem, Ill. (1860-1925) . pase 3 
BRYANT, William Cullen (poet & editor); b. | 
Cummington, Mass. (1794-1878). _ 
BUDDHA. See Gautama Buddha. if 
BUFFALO BILL (William Frederick Cody) 
(scout); b. Scott Co., Iowa (1846-1917) 
BUNYAN, John (preacher & author) > 
Elstow, Eng, (1628-1688). 
BURBANK, Luther (horticulturist) ; b. ‘La 
caster, Mass. (1849-1926) . 4 
BURKE, Edmund (statesman); b. Di eA 
Ire. (1729-1797). he 


BURNS, Robert (poet); b. Alloway, Soot. 
(1759-1796) . ee 

BURR, Aaron (statesman); b. Newark, 
(1756-1836) . 


BUTLER, Nicholas Murray (educator) 
Elizabeth, N. J. (1862-1947). mag 
BUTLER, Samuel (author); b. Langar, x 
Eng. (1835-1902). . 
BYRON, George Gordon (6th Baron By 
(poet); b. London, Eng. (1788-1828 


CABOT, John (Giovanni Caboto) 
gator); b. Genoa (1450-1498) . 

CABOT, Sebastian (navigator); b. 
(14769-1557) . 

CAESAR, Gaius Julius (Roman statesn 
b. Rome (100?-44 B.c.). 

CALHOUN, John Caldwell (statesm: 
near Calhoun Mills, S. ©. (1782-1850). 
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CALVIN, John (Jean Chauvin) (religious re- 
i former); b. Noyon, Picardy (1509-1564) . 
~ CARDOZO, Benjamin Nathan (jurist); b. 
New York City (1870-1938). 
CARLYLE, Thomas (essayist & historian); b 
_ Eeclefechan, Dumfriesshire, Scot. (1795- 
a 1881),. : 
_ CARNEGIE, Andrew (industrialist); b. Dun- 
_ fermline, Scot. (1835-1919). 
CARROLL, Lewis (Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) 
(author & mathematician); bh. Daresbury, 
: ~ Ches., Eng. (1832-1898). 
2 CARSON, Kit (Christopher) (scout); b. Madi- 
son Co., Ky. (1809-1868) . 
CARUSO, ‘Enrico (Errico) (tenor) ; 
. (1873-1921). 

_ CARVER, George Washington (botanist); b 
_ Missouri (1864-1943). 
ASANOVA DE SEINGALT, Giovanni Jacopo 
idventurer); b. Venice (1725-1798). 
ATHER, Willa Sibert (novelist); b. Win- 
chester, Va. (1876-1947). 
ATO, Marcus Porcius (called Cato the Elder) 
statesman); b. Tusculum (234-149 B.c.). 
T, Carrie Chapman (nee Lane) (woman 
uffragist); b. Ripon, Wis. (1859-1947). 
LINI, Benvenuto (goldsmith & sculptor) ; 
Florence (1500-1571) . 

os ANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de (novel- 
‘as ist); b. Alealé de Henares, Sp. (1547-1616). 


=ZA NNE, Paul (painter); b. Aix-en-Prov- 
nee, Fr. (1839-1906). 

a eveat Feodor Ivanovitch (basso); b. 
Kazan, Rus. (1873-1938). 
MBERLAIN, Arthur 


b. Naples, 


Neville (British 


_ statesman); b, Birmingham, Eng. (1869- 
 _ 1940). 
CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de (explorer); b. nr. 


ochefort, Fr. (1567?-1635) 


Anton Pavlovich (dramatist & 
writer); b. Taganrog, Rus. (1860- 


ua 

ESTERTON, Gilbert Keith (author); b. 
nsington, Eng. (1874-1936). 

P IDALE, Thomas (cabinetmaker); b. 
‘Eng. (1718?-1779). 

Frédéric Francois (composer); b. 
arsaw, Pol. (1810-1849). 

0, Marcus Tullius (orator & states- 
b. Arpinum, It. 106-43 B.c.). 

K, William (explorer); b. Caroline Co., 
:! ee). 


es (statesman); b. Hanover Co., 


AU, Georges (statesman) ; b. Mou- 
l -Pareds, Vendée, Fr. (1841- 1929). 
ENS, S. L. See Twain 
TRA (Queen of Egypt); b. Alexandria, 


Irvin Shrewsbury 
cah, Ky. (1876-1944). 
.. F, See Buffalo Bill. 

xeorge Michael (actor & dramatist) ; 
vidence, R. I. (1878-1942), 

_ 


(humorist); b. 
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COHEN, Morris Raphael (Sniloceptny & edu 
cator); b. Minsk, Rus. (1880-1947). 

COLERIDGE, Samuel Taylor (poet); b. Ottery 
St. Mary, Dev., Eng. (1772-1834). 

COLLETTE (Sidonie- -Gabriele Colette) ce. 
ist); b. St.-Sauveur, Fr. (c.1873-1954). 

COLUMBUS, Christopher (Cristoforo Co-- 
lombo) (navigator); b. Genoa (1451-1506). 

COMPTON, Karl Taylor -(puysicist) ; b. Woos-- 
ter, Ohio (1887-1954) . 

CONFUGIUS (K’ung Fu-tzt) (philosopher}e | 
b. Shantung prov., China (c. 551-479 B.c.).. 

CONGREVE, William (dramatist); b. nr. 
Leeds, Eng. (1670-1729). 

CONRAD, Joseph (Teodor Jozef Konrad Kor-- 


zeniowski) (novelist) ; b. Berdichev, , 
Ukraine (1857-1924). j | 
COOPER, James Fenimore (novelist); b. 


Burlington, N. J. (1789-1851) . 

COOPER, Peter (industrialist & philanthro-- 
pist); b. New York City (1791-1883) . 

COPERNICUS, Nicolaus (Mikolaj Kopernik) | 
(astronomer); b. Torun, Pol. (1473-1543) . 

CORBETT, James J. (boxer); b. San Fran-- 
cisco, Calif. (1886-1933) . 

CORNEILLE, Pierre (dramatist) ; 
Fr. (1606-1684) . 

CORONADO, Francisco Vasquez (explorer); b 
Salamanca, Sp. (1510-1554). 

COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille (painter); b 
Paris, Fr. (1796-1875). 

CORREGGIO, Antonio Allegri da (painter); 
b. Correggio, It. (1494-1534). 


CORTES (or CORTEZ), Hernando (explorer); 
b. Medellin, Sp. (1485-1547). 

COWL, Jane (Jane Cowles) 
Boston, Mass. (1884-1950). 

COWPER, William (poet); b. Great Berk- 
hamstead, Herts., Eng. (1731-1800). 

CRANE, Stephen (novelist & poet); b. New=- 
ark, N. J. (1871-1900). 

CROCE, Benedetto (philosopher) ; b. Pescasse- 
roli, Aquila, It. (1866-1952). 

CROCKETT, Davy (David) (frontiersman); 
b, Greene Co., Tenn. (1786-1836) . 

CURIE, Marie (Marja Sklodowska) (physical 
chemist); b. Warsaw, Pol. (1867-1934). 

CURIE, Pierre (chemist); b. Paris, Fr. (1859- 
1906) . 

CUSTER, George Armstrong (army Officer) ; 
b. New Rumley, Ohio (1839-1876). 


b. Rouen, 


(actress); b. 


DAMROSCH, Walter Johannes (orchestra con=- 
ductor); b. Breslau, Ger. (1862-1950). 

DANA, Charles Anderson (editor); b. iis 
dale, N. H. (1819-1897). 

D’ANNUNZIO, Gabriele (soldier & authér); b. 
Tee a al Mare, Pescara, It. (1863- 

8). 

DANTE (or DURANTE) ALIGHIERI (poet); b. 
Florence (1265-1321). 

DANTON, Georges Jacques (French Revolu- 
tionary leader); b. Arcis-sur-Aube, " 
(1759-1794) . 

DARROW, Clarence Seward 
Kinsman, Ohio (1857-1938). 

DARWIN, Charles Robert (naturalist) ; 
Shrewsbury, Shrops., Eng. (1809-1882 

DAUMIER, Honoré (caricaturist) ; b 
seille, Fr. (1808-1879). 

DAVID (King of Israel & sudela) 
c.973 B.c.), 


(lawyer) ; 


"DAVIDSON, Jo (sculptor); b. New York City 
(1883-1952) . 
"Davis, Jefferson (Pres. of Confederacy); b 
Christian (now Todd) Co., Va. (1808-1889). 
DAVIS, John William (lawyer); b. Clarks- 
burg, Va. (1873-1955). 
DEBS, Eugene Victor (Socialist leader); b. 
Terre Haute, Ind. (1855-1926). 
DEBUSSY, Achille Claude (composer); b. 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Fr. (1862-1918). 
DEFOE, Daniel (novelist); b. London, Eng. 
(16592-1731) . 
DEGAS, Hilaire Germain Edgar (painter); b 
Paris, Fr. (1834-1917). - 
DEMOSTHENES (orator); b. Athens (385?-322 
B.C.) 
DESCARTES, René (philosopher & mathe- 
matician); b. La Haye, Fr. (1596-1650). 
DE SOTO, Hernando (explorer); b. Barcar- 
rota, Sp. (1500?-1542). 

DEWEY, George (naval officer); 

_ pelier, Vt. (1837-1917). 

DEWEY, John (philosopher & educator); b. 

~ Burlington, Vt. (1859-1952). 

DICKENS, Charles John Huffam (novelist) ; 
b. Portsmouth, Hamps., Eng. (1812-1870). 

DICKINSON, Emily Hlizabeth (poet); b. Am- 
herst, Mass. (1830-1886) . 

DIOGENES (philosopher) ; 
Minor (4129-323 B.c.). 

DISRAELI, Benjamin (statesman) ; 
don, Eng. (1804-1881). 

DODGSON, C. L. See Carroll, Lewis. 

DONNE, John (poet); b. London, Eng. (1573- 
1631). 

DOSTOEVSKI, Fyodor Mikhailovich (novel- 
ist); b. Moscow, Rus. (1821-1881). 

DOUGLAS, Lloyd Cassel (novelist); b. Colum- 
bia City, Ind. (1877-1951). 

DOUGLAS, Stephen Arnold (politician) ; b. 
Brandon, Vt. (1813-1861). 

DOYLE, Sir Arthur Conan (novelist & spirit- 
ualist); b. Edinburgh, Scot. (1859-1930). 


b. Mont- 


b. Sinope, Asia 


b. Lon- 


DRAKE, Sir Francis (navigator); b. Tavis- 
tock, Devons., Eng. (1545?-1596). 
DREISER, Theodore (novelist); b. Terre 


Haute, Ind. (1871-1945). 
DRESSLER, Marie (Marie Koerber) (actress) ; 
__ b. Cobourg, Ont., Can. (1873-1934). 
DREYFUS, Alfred (French army Officer); b. 
Alsace (1859-1935) .. 
DRYDEN, John (poet); 
shire, Eng. (1631-1700). 
DUMAS, Alexandre (called Dumas peére) 
(novelist); b. Villers-Cotterets, Fr. (1802- 
i 1870). 
_ DUMAS, Alexandre (called Dumas fils) (nov- 
 elist); b. Paris, Fr. (1824-1895). 
_ DU MAURIER,. George Louis Palmella Busson 
_ (novelist); b. Paris, Fr. (1834-1896). 
_ DUNCAN, Isadora (dancer); b. San Francisco, 
_ Calif. (1878-1927). 
DUSE, Eleonora (actress); b. Chioggia, It. 
(1859-1924). 


IVORAK, Antonin (composer); 
hausen, Bohemia (1841-1904). 


b. Northampton- 


b. Miihl- 


RHART, Amelia (aviator); b. 
- (1898-1937). 2 
Mary Morse (nee Baker) (religious 
we ae N. H. (1821-1910). 


Atchison, 


EDISON, Thomas Alva (inventor) ; b. Milan, — 
Ohio (1847-1931) . Fg 
EDMAN, Irwin (philosopher); b. New York: 
City (1896-1954). — a 
EHRLICH, Paul (bacteriologist) ; Silesia prov., 
Prus. (1854-1915). “Sg 
EINSTEIN, Albert (physicist); b. Ulm, Ger. 
(1879-1955) . : 
ELGAR, Sir Edward (composer); b. Worces- 
ter, Eng. (1857-1934) . : 
ELIOT, George (Mary Ann Evans) (novelist) ;- y 
b. Warickshire, Eng. (1819-1880). 
EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (philosopher & 
poet); b. Boston, Mass. (1803-1882). — 
ENGELS, Friedrich (Socialist writer); b. Bar, 
men, Ger. (1820-1895). 
EPICURUS (philosopher) ; 
210 B.C.) % 
ERASMUS, Bes (Gerhard Gerhards) 
(scholar); b. Rotterdam (14667-1536). — 
ERICSON, Leif (navigator) (c.10th cent. AD. 
ERSKINE, John (educator & author); — 
New York City (1879-1951). : 
EUCLID (mathematician) (c.300 B.C.). 
EURIPIDES (dramatist); b. Salamis (c. 
407 B.c.). 


b. Samos (342 


FAIRBANKS, Douglas (ACtOr) b. Denve; 
Colo. (1883-1939) . i 

FALLA, Manuel de (composer); b. Cadiz, 
(1876-1946) . 

FARADAY, Michael (physicist) ; b. Ne 
ton, Sur., Eng: (1791-1867). 

FERMI, Enrico (physicist) ; 
(1901-1954) . 

FIELD, Eugene (poet); 
(1850-1895) . 

FIELDING, Henry (novelist); b. nr. Glas 


bury, Som., Eng. (1707-1754). 


b. Rome, | 


b.) St. Louis, J 


(actor) ; b. Philadelphia, Pa. (18 
FISKE, Minnie Maddern (nee Davey) 
tress); b. New Orleans, La. (1865-193: 


b. St. Paul, Minn. (1896-1940). 
FITZSIMMONS, Robert Prometheus ( 
b. Cornwall, Eng. (1862-1917). 
FLAUBERT, Gustave (novelist); b. 
Fr. (1821-1880) . z 
FLEMING, Sir Alexander (bacteriolc 
Lochfield, Scot. (1881-1955). } 
FORD, ‘Henry (industrialist) ; b. RS: 
Mich. (1863-1947). 


Beacon, N. Y. (1892-1949). 
FOSTER, Stephen Collins (compos 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1826-1864). 
FRANCE, Anatole (Jacques Sine eS 
Thibault) 
FRANCK, César Auguste 
_Liége, Belg. (1822-1890). 
FRANKLIN, Benjamin (statesman | 
tist); b. Boston, Mass. (1708-8780) 


b. Glasgow, Scot. (1854-1941) 
FREUD, Sigmund (psychoanalyst) ; 
berg, Moravia (1856-1939) . 
FULTON, Robert (inventor); hb. 
Co., Pa. (1765-1815) . 


GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas (painter); 1 
bury, Suff., Eng. (1727-1788). = 


GALILEI, Galileo (astronomer & physicist) ; 
bp. Pisa, It. (1564-1642). 
GALSWORTHY, John (novelist & dramatist) ; 
b. Coombe, Sur., Eng. (1867-1933) . 
GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand (called Ma- 
hatma Gandhi) (Hindu leader); b. Por- 
_ bandar, India (1869-1948). 
_ GARIBALDI, Giuseppe (Italian nationalist 
leader); b. Nice, Fr. (1807-1882). 
- GARRICK, David (actor); b. Hereford, Heref., 
is Eng. (1717-1779). 
GARRISON, William Lioyd (abolitionist); b. 
__ Newburyport, Mass. (1805-1879). 
AUGUIN, Eugéne Henri Paul (painter); b 
‘Paris, Fr. (1848-1903). 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA (Prince Siddhartha) (phi- 
- losopher); b. Kapilavastu, India (563?- 
9483 B.c.). 
EHRIG, Lou (Henry Louis Gehrig) (base- 
ball player); b. New York City (1903-1941). 
NGHIS KHAN (Temujin) (conqueror); b 
nr. Lake Baikal in Asia (1162-1227). 
ORGE, Henry (economist); b. Philadelphia, 
. (1839-1897) . 
RONIMO (Goyathlay) (Apache chieftain) ; 
Arizona (1829-1909). 
RSHWIN, George (composer); b. Brooklyn, 
-Y. (1898-1937) . 
GIBBON, Edward 
Eng. (1737-1794) . 
G IBSON, Charles Dana (illustrator); b. Rox- 
bury, Mass. (1867-1944) . 


(historian); b. Putney, 


0 di Bondone (painter); 
‘} 10, It. (12769-21337). 
GL ST ONE, William Ewart (statesman); b 


b. Vespig- 


Christoph Willibald (composer); b 
bach, Bavaria (1714-1787). 
ELS, eee Paul pea leader); b. 


Bavaria (1893-1946) . 
ALS, George Washington (engineer) ; 
yklyn, N. Y. (1858-1928) . 
, Johann Wolfgang von (poet); .b 


Viricent van (painter); b. Groot- 
, Brabant, Hol. (1853-1890). . 
Nikolai Vasilievich (novelist); b. nr. 
orod, Poltava, Ukr. (1809-1852). 
MITH, Oliver (dramatist & poet); b. 
ty Longford, Ire. (1728-1774). 

RS, Samuel (labor leader); b. London, 
850-1924) . 

\R, Charles (inventor); 
Conn. (1800-1860). 

xim (Alexei Maximovich Peshkov) 
de b. Nizhni Novgorod, Rus. (1868- 


b. New 


Jay (Jason) (financier); b. Roxbury, 
(1836-1892) . 


Ka Sees Francois (composer); b. 
(1818-1893) . 


" LUCIENTES, Francisco José de 
); b. Fuendetodos, Sp. (1746-1828) . 


Thomas (poet); hb. London, Eng. 
7 


. 


Information Please Alma: 

GRECO, El (Domenicos ‘Theotocopoulos) 
(painter); b. Candia, Crete (c. 1542-1614). 

GREELEY, Horace (journalist & pollicis 
b. Amherst, N. H. (1811-1872). 

GRIEG, Edvard Hagerup (composer); b. Ber- 
gen, Nor. (1843-1907). 

GRIFFITH, David Lewelyn Wark (movie pro- 
ducer); b. La Grange, Ky. (1875-1948) . 
GRIMM, Jacob (mythologist); b. Hanau, Ger. 

(1785-1863) . i 
GRIMM, Wilhelm (mythologist); b. Hanau, 
Ger. (1786-1859) . 
GUTENBERG, Johann (printer); 
Ger. (1400?—?1468) . 


HALE, Nathan (American Revolutionary offi- 
cer); b. Coventry, Conn. (1755-1776) . 

HALS, Franz (painter); b. Antwerp, 
(15802-1666) . 

HAMILTON, Alexander (statesman); b. Lee- 
ward Is. (1757?-1804) . 

HAMSUN, Knut (Knut Pedersen) (novelist) ; 
b. Lom, Nor. (1859-1952). 

HANCOCK, John (statesman); b. Braintree, 
Mass. (1737-1793) . 

HANDEL, George Frederick (composer); b. 
Halle, Ger. (1685-1759) . 

HANNIBAL (Carthaginian general) 
B.C.) . 

HARDY, Thomas (novelist); b. Dorsetshire, 
Eng. (1840-1928). 

HARLOW, Jean (Harlean Carpenter) (ac- 
tress); b. Kansas City, Mo. (1911-1937). 

HARTE, Bret (Francis Brett Harte) (author); 
b. Albany, N. Y. (1836-1902). 

HARVEY, William (physician); b. Folkestone, 
Kent, Eng. (1578-1657) . 

HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel (novelist); b. Salem, 
Mass. (1804-1864) . 

HAY, John Milton (statesman) ; 
Ind. (1838-1905) . , 

HAYDN, Franz Joseph (composer); b. Rohrau, 
Aus. (1732-1809) . 

HEARN, Lafcadio (author); b. Santa Maura, 
Ionian Is. (1850-1904). 

HEARST, William Randolph (publisher); bh. 
San Francisco, Calif. (1863-1951). 

HEGEL, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (philoso- 
pher); b. Stuttgart, Ger. (1770-1831). ; 

HEINE, Heinrich (Harry) (poet); b. Dus- 
seldorf, Ger. (1797-1856). ; 

HENRY, O. (William Sydney Porter) (story 
writer); b. Greensboro, N. C. (1862-1910). 

HENRY, Patrick (statesman); b. Hanover Co., 
Va. (1736-1799) . ? 

HEPPLEWHITE, George (furniture designer) © 
b. England (?-1786). 

HERBERT, Victor (composer); b. Dublin, Ire. 
(1859-1924) . : 

HEROD (Herdoes) (called Herod the Great) 
(King of Judea) (73?-4 B.c.). 

HERODOTUS (historian); b. Halicarnassus, 
Asia Minor (c.484-425 B.c.). 

HINDENBURG, Paul von (Paul Ludwig Hans 
Anton von Beneckendorff und von Hinden- 
faa (statesman); b. Posen, Prus. (1847— 

HIPPOCRATES (physician); b. Kos, Dodeca 
nese (460?—?377 B.c.). 

HITLER, Adolf (Adolf Schicklgruber) | 
apieye chancellor); b. Branau, ie 


b. Mainz, 


— 


(247-183 


b. Salem, 


HOGARTH, William (painter & engraver); b 
_ London, Eng. (1697-1764). 
HOLBEIN, Hans (the Elder) (painter); b. 
Augsburg, Bavaria (1465?-1524) . 
HOLBEIN, Hans (the Younger) (painter); b. 
Augsburg, Bavaria (1497?-1543) . 
HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (author); b. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1809-1894) . 
HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (jurist); b. Boston, 
Mass. (1841-1935). 
HOMER (Greek poet) (c.850 B.c.?). 

HOMER, Winslow (painter); b. Boston, Mass. 
(1836-1910) . 
HOOD, Thomas 
(1799-1845) . 
HORACE (Quintus Horatius Flaccus) (poet); 

b. Venosa, Lucania (65-8 B.c.). 
HOUDINI, Harry (Ehrich Weiss) 
b. Appleton, Wis. (1874-1926). 


(poet); b. London, Eng. 


(magician) ; 


HOUSMAN, Alfred Edward (poet); b. Fock- 
burg, Worcs., Eng. (1859-1936) . 
HOUSTON, Samuel (political leader); b. 


Rockbridge Co., Va. (1793-1863) . 

“HOWARD, Leslie (actor); b. London, Eng. 
(1893-1943) . / 
HOWE, Elias (inventor) ; 
(1819-1867) . 

“HOWELLS, William Dean (author); b. Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Ohio (1837-1920). 

HUDSON, Henry (English navigator) (?-1611). 
HUGHES, Charles Evans (jurist); b. Glens 
Falls, N. Y. (1862-1948). 

HUGO, Victor Marie (author); b. Besancon, 
_ Fr. (1802-1885). 

HULL, Cordell (U. S. statesman); b. Overton 
Co., Tenn. (1871-1955). 

HUME, David (philosopher); b. Edinburgh, 
Scot. (1711-1776). 

HUNT, Leigh (essayist & poet); b. Southgate, 
Midx., Eng. (1784-1859). 

HUSTON, Walter (actor); b. Toronto, Ont., 
Can. (1884-1950). 

HUXLEY, Thomas Henry (biologist); b. EHal- 

» ing, Eng. (1825-1895). 


b. Spencer, Mass. 


IBSEN, Henrik (dramatist); b. Skien, Nor. 
(1828-1906) . 
INNESS, George (painter); b. nr. Newburgh, 
 N. Y. (1825-1894). 
IRVING, Washington (author); b. New York 


City (1783-1859) . 


JACKSON, Thomas Jonathan .(general); b. 
Clarksburg, Va. (now W. Va.) (1824-1863). 
BAMES, Henry (novelist); b. New York City 
(1843-1916) . 
_ JAMES, Jesse Woodson (outlaw) ; b. Clay Co., 
_ Mo. (1847-1882). 
AN ES, William (psychologist); b. New York 
City (1842-1910). 
a AY, John (statesman & jurist); b. New York 
City (1745-1829). 
JEFFERSON, Joseph (actor); b. Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1829-1905). 
FFRIES, James J. (boxer); b. Carroll, Ohio 
(1875-1953) . 
JENNER, Edward (physician) ; Berkeley, Glos., 
Eng. (1749-1823). 
JOAN OF ARC (Jeanne q@’Arc) (heroine) ; b. 
1) omremy-la-Pucelle, Fr. (1412-1431). 
| Jack (John A.) (boxer); b. Gal- 
Tex. (1878-1946). 


JOHNSON, Samuel (lexicographer & author); 
b. Lichfield, Staffs., Eng. (1709-1784) . é 
JOLLIET (or JOLIET), Louis (explorer) ; 
Beaupré, Can. (1645-1700). ro 
JOLSON, Al (Asa Yoelson) (actor & singer); — 
b. St. Petersburg, Rus. (1886-1950). 
JONES, John Paul (John Paul) (naval offi- 
cer); b. Scotland (1747-1792). : 
JONES, Robert Edmond (stage designer); b. 
Milton, N. H. (1887-1954). 
JONSON, Ben (Benjamin) (poet & drama- 
tist); b. Westminster, Eng. (15732-1637). 
JOYCE, James (novelist); b. Dublin, Ire. 
(1882-1941) . 


JUAREZ, Benito Pablo (statesman); b. 
Guelatao, Oaxaca, Mex. (1806-1872). 4 


KANT, Immanuel (philosopher); b. Kénigs- 
berg, Prus. (1724-1804). 
KEATS, John (poet); b. London, Eng. (1795~ 
1821). 


KEMAL ATATURK (Mustafa Kemal) (sta 
man); b. Salonika, Turk. (1881-1938) . 
KEPLER, Johannes (astronomer); b. Wei 
Wurttemberg, Ger. (1571-1630) . 
KERN, Jerome David (composer) ; 
York City (1885-1945). 
KEY, Francis Scott (lawyer); b. Frede 
(now Carroll) Co., Md, (1779-1843). : 
KIDD, William (called Capt. Kidd) (oiake 5 
b. Greenock, Scot. (1645?-1701). fie 
KILMER, Alfred Joyce (poet); b. New Brun: 3 
wick, N. J. (1886-1918). f 
KIPLING, Rudyard (author); 
India (1865-1936) . 
KNOX, John (religious reformer) ; 
dington, E. Lothian, Scot. (1505-15 
KOSCIUSKO, Thaddeus (Tadeusz 
Bonawentura Kosciuszko)  (milita1 
cer); b. prov. of Lithuania, Pol. (1746- 


b. Ne 


b. Bom! 


vitch » (orchestra conductor); b. 

(1874-1951). ee 
KUBLAI KHAN (Mongol conqueror) ( 

1294). ; 


Yves Roch Gilbert du free G 


Primrose, Wis. (1855-1925) . 
LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry (pote 
New York City (1882-1947). x 
LAMARCK, Chevalier de (Jean B 
Pierre Antoine de Monet) (naturali: t) 3 
Bazantin, Picardy (1744-1829). v4 
LAMB, Charles (essayist); b. London, Er 
(1775-1834) . 
LANDIS, Kenesaw Mountain (jur 
Millville, Ohio (1866-1944). 


tress); b. island of Jersey (1852-1929 
LANIER, Sidney (poet); b. Macon 
(1842-1881) . 


LAO-TZU (or LAO-TSE) (Li Erh) — 
opher); b. Honan prov., China ( 
B.C.). 

LARDNER, Ring (Ringgold Wilmer Lardni 
(story writer); b. Niles, Mich. (1885: - 

LA SALLE, Sieur de oe Cavel 
plorer); b. Rouen, Fr . (1643-1687) 


LAUDER, | Sir Harry (Harry MacLennan) 
Ey. (singer) ; b. Portobello, Scot. (1870-1950). 
u LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurent (chemist); b. 
Paris, Fr. (1743-1794). 
f WRENCE, David Herbert (novelist); b. 
Nottingham, Eng. (1885-1930). 
LAWRENCE, Gertrude (Gertrud Klasen) (ac- 
tress); b. London, Eng. (1900-1952). 
\WRENGE OF ARABIA (Thomas Edward 
Lawrence; later, Shaw); (author & sol- 
dier); b. Portmadoc, Wales (1888- 1935). 
Ne Edward (nonsense poet); b. London, 
(1812-1888) . 

ea Puouert Edward (Confederate general) ; 
pb. Stratford Estate, Va. (1807-1870). 


“LEHAR, Franz (composer); b. Komarom, 
“Hung. (1870-1948). 

BE! ‘NIN, Nikolai (Vladimir Tlich Ulyanov) 
tatesman); b. Simbirsk, Rus. (1870-1924). 
Benny (Benjamin Leiner) 
b. New York City (1896-1947). 
LEWIS, Meriwether (explorer); b. Albemarle 
Co., Va. (1774-1809). 

‘LEWIS, Sinclair (novelist); b. Sauk Centre, 
_ Minn. (1885-1951). 

IND, Jenny (Johanna Maria Lind) (so- 
rano); b. Stockholm, Swed. (1820-1887). 
DSAY, Nicholas Vachel (poet); b. Spring- 
eld, Tl. (1879-1931). 

, Joseph (surgeon); b. Upton, Essex, 
(1827-1912) . 

Franz (composer & pianist); b. Raid- 
Hung. (1811-1886). 

STONE, David (missionary & ex- 
rer) ; b. Lanarkshire, Scot. (1813-1873). 
| EORGE, David (statesman); b. Man- 
er, Eng. (1863-1945). 
John (philosopher) ; 
Eng. (1632-1704). 
Henry Cabot (legislator); b. Boston, 
. (1850-1924) . 

, Carole (Carol Jane Peters) 
b. Ft. Wayne, Ind. (1908-1942). 
$0, Cesare (criminologist); b. Ver- 
a (1836-1909) . 

,» Jack (novelist); b. San Francisco, 
if. (1876-1916) . 

Huey Pierce (politician); b. Winnfield, 
893-1935) . 

ee Henry Wadsworth (poet); b 

é ind, Maine (1807-1882). 

Amy (poet); b. Brookline, Mass. 
25). 

James Russell 
ige, Mass, (1819-1891). 
-A, St. Ignatius of (Inigo de Onez y 
) (founder of Jesuits); b. Gui- 
¢ prov., Sp. (1491-1556). 

H, Ernst (movie director); b. Ber- 
. (1892-1947). 

RFF, Erich Friedrich Wilhelm (gen- 
b. Kruszevnia, Posen, Ger. (1865- 


b. Somerset- 


(ac- 


(poet); b. Cam- 


Martin (religious reformer); b. 
Ger. (1483-1546). 


, Thomas Babington (author); b. 
rshire, Eng. (1800-1859). 


a Scot. (1866-1937) . 
, Edward Alexander (composer) ; 
York City (1861-1908). 


aon 
x 


, James Ramsay (statesman); b 'y 


MACHIAVELLI, Niccold (patttteal philoso- 
pher); b. Florence (1469-1527) . 

MAETERLINCK, Count Maurice (author) ; ba 
Ghent, Belg. (1862-1949). 

MAGELLAN, Ferdinand (Fernando de Magal-_ 
haes) (navigator); b. Sabrosa, Port. 
(1480?-1521). 

MAHAN, Alfred Thayer (naval historian); b 
West Point, N. Y. (1840-1914). 

MAHLER, Gustav (composer & conductor) ; 
b. Kalischt, Bohemia (1860-1911). 

MANET, Kdouard (painter); b. Paris, Fr. 
(1832-1883) . 

MANN, Horace (educator); b. 
Mass. (1796-1859). 

MANN, Thomas (novelist); b. Lubeck, Ger. 
(1875-1955) . j 

MANSFIELD, Katherine (story writer); hb. 
Wellington, N. Z. (1888-1923). 

MARAT, Jean Pau! (French Revolutionist) ; 
b. Boudry, Neuchatel, Switz. (1743-1793). 

MARCONI, Guglielmo (inventor) ; it Bologna, 
It. (1874-1937) . 

MARCUS AURELIUS (Marcus Annius Verus) 
(Roman emperor); b: Rome (121-180). 
MARIE ANTOINETTE (Joséphe Jeanne Marie 
Antoinette) (Queen of France); b. Vienna, 

Aus. (1755-1793) . 

MARKHAM, Charles Edwin (poet) ; 
gon City, Oreg. (1852-1940). 

MARLOWE, Christopher (dramatist); b. Can-_ 
terbury, Eng. (1564-1593). 

MARLOWE, Julia (Sarah Frost) (actress); b 
Cumberlandshire, Eng. (1866-1950). 

MARQUETTE, Jacques (missionary & ex- 
plorer); b. Laon, Fr. (1637-1675). 

MARSHALL, John (jurist); b. nr. German-— 
town, Va. (1755-1835). 

MARX, Karl (Socialist writer) ; 
Prus. (1818-1883). 

MARY STUART (Queen of Scotland); b. 
Linlithgow, Scot. (1542-1587). 

MASARYK, Thomas Garrigue (statesman); b 
Moravia (1850-1937) . 

MASSENET, Jules Emile Frédéric (composer) ; 
b. Montaud, Fr. (1832-1912). ; 

MASTERS, Edgar Lee (poet); 
Kans. (1869-1950). 

MATISSE, Henri (painter) ; 
(1869-1954) . 

MAUPASSANT, Henri René Albert Guy de 
(story writer); b. Fr. (1850-1893). 

MAXIMILIAN (Ferdinand Maximilian Jo- 
seph) (Emperor of Mexico); b. Vienna, 
Aus. (1832-1867) . H 
MAXWELL, James Clerk (physicist); ba 
Edinburgh, Scot. (1831-1879). 

McCORMACK, John (tenor); b. Athlone, irey 
(1884-1945) . 

McCORMICK, Cyrus Hall (inventor); b. 
Rockbridge Co., Va. (1809-1884). — 
McCORMICK, Robert Rutherford (publisher) ;_ 
b. Chicago, Tl. (1880-1955). i 

be 


McGRAW, John J. (baseball manager) ; 
Truxton, N. Y. (1875-1934). 

MEDICI, Lorenzo de’ (called Lorenzo the 
Magnificent) (Florentine ruler); b. Flor 
ence (1449-1492) . 

MELBA, Nellie (Helen Porter Mitchell 


prano); b. nr. Melbourne, 
(1861-1931). 


Franklin, 


b. Ore- 


b. Treves, 


b. Garnett, 


b. Cateau, Fr. 


i Pittsburgh, Pa. (1855-1937) . 

MELVILLE, Herman (novelist); b. New York 
City (1819-1891). 

MENDEL, Gregor Johann (botanist); b. 

' Heinzendorf, Silesia (1822-1884). 

MENDELEYEV, Dmitri Ivanovich (chemist) ; 
b. Tobolsk; Siberia (1834-1907). 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, Jakob Ludwig 
Felix (composer); b. Hamburg, Ger. (1809- 
1847) . 

MESMER, Franz Anton (physician); b. Weil, 
Aus. (1734-1815). 

METTERNICH, Prince Klemens Wenzel Nepo- 

' muk Lothar von (statesman); b. Coblenz, 
Aus. (1773-1859). 

MEYERBEER, Giacomo (Jakob Liebmann 
Beer) (composer); b. Berlin, Ger. (1791— 
1864) . 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI (painter & 
sculptor); b. Caprese, Tuscany, It. (1475— 
1564). 

MILL, John Stuart (philosopher); b. Lon- 
don, Eng. (1806-1873). 

MILLAY, Edna St. Vincent (poet); b. Rock- 
land, Maine (1892-1950) . 

MILLER, Glenn (band leader); b. Clarinda, 
Iowa (1909?-1944). 

MILLIKAN, Robert Andrews (physicist) ; b. 

_ Morrison, Ill. (1868-1953). 

MILTON, John (poet); b. 
(1608-1674) . 

MINUIT, Peter (Governor of New Amster- 
dam); b. Wesel, Rhenish Prussia (1580- 
1638) . 

MITCHELL, Margaret (novelist) ; 
Ga. (1900-1949). 

MOHAMMED (prophet); 
(570-632) . 


MOLIERE (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) (drama- 
' tist); b. Paris, Fr. (1622-1673). 


MOLNAR, Ferenc (dramatist); bh. Budapest, 
Hung. (1878-1952). 

MONET, Claude Ceara 
(1840-1926) . 

MONTAIGNE, Michel Byaacan de (essayist) ; 
b. nr. Bordeaux, Fr. (1533-1592). 

MONTEZUMA II (Aztec emperor); b. Mexico 
(1480 ?-1520). 

MOORE, George (novelist); b. County Mayo, 
Ire. (1852-1933) . 

MOORE, Thomas 
(1779-1852) . 

MORE, Sir Thomas (statesman & author); 

pb. London, Eng. (1478-1535). 

MORGAN, Helen (singer); b. Danville, Ohio 

(19002-1941). 

MORGAN, John Pierpont (financier); b. Hart- 

_ ford, Conn. (1837-1913). 

ORSE, Samuel Finley Breese (painter & in- 

ventor); b. Charlestown, Mass. (1791-1872). 

od fOUSSORGSKY, Modest Petrovich (com- 

a) b. Karev, Rus. (1835-1881). 

i) Wolfgang Amadeus (Johannes 

3 ‘hrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus Mo- 

pert) (composer); b. Salzburg, Aus. (1756— 


London, Eng. 


b. Atlanta, 


b. Mecca, Arabia 


De Paris, br: 


(poet); b. Dublin, Ire. 


, Bartolomé Esteban (painter); b. 
Sp. (1617-1682). 

Benito (Italian dictator); b. 
11, It. (1853-1945). 


LON, Andrew William Gkneias She: 


NAPOLEON: BONAPARTE (Emperor of the 
French); b. Ajaccio, Corsica (1769-1821). } 
NAST, Thomas (cartoonist); b. Landau, Ger. 
(1840-1902) . 
NATION, Carry Amelia. (temperance leader) ; 
b. Garrard Co., Ky. (1846-1911). ee 
NELSON, Horatio (naval officer); b. Burnham ~ 
Thorpe, Norf., Eng. (1758-1805). 
NERO (Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Ger- 
manicus) (Roman emperor); b. Antium, 
Latium, It. (a.p. 37-68). 
NEWTON, Sir Isaac (mathematician & sci- 


entist); b. nr. Grantham, Linecs., Eng. 
(1642-1727) . 
NIETZSCHE, Friedrich Wilhelm (philos 


pher); b. nr. Liitzen, Saxony (1844-1900 
NIGHTINGALE, Florence (nurse); b. Flo 
ence, It. (1820-1910). 
NIJINSKY, Waslaw (dancer) ; 
(1890-1950) . 
NOBEL, Alfred Bernhard (industeialiaey ee 
Stockholm, Swed. (1833-1896). M 
NOSTRADAMUS (Michel de Notredame) — 
trologer); b. St. Remi, Fr. (1503-1566) . m 


b. Kiev, Ru 


cinnati, Ohio (1858-1935) . 
OFFENBACH, Jacques (composer) ; b. Colo 
Ger. (1819-1880) . 


OMAR KHAYYAM (poet & se 
EEL ae Khurasan, Persia (died c. il 


lan, Jalisco, Mex. (1883-1949) . 
OSLER, Sir William (physician); b. 
head, Ont., Can. (1849-1919). 
OVID (Publius Ovidius Naso) (poet); b. 
mona, It. (43 B.c.—?A.D. 17). 


PADEREWSKI, Ignace Jan (pianist & 
man); b. Podolia prov.; Pol. ee 


PAGANINI, Nicolo (violinist); b. Gen a, 
(1782-1840) . - 
PAINE, Thomas (political philosop 


Thetford, Eng. (1737-1809). 
PARNELL, Charles Stewart (Irish na 
leader); b. Avondale, Wicklow, Ir 
1895). i 


Fr. (1623-1662). : 
PASTEUR, Louis (chemist); b. Dole 
Fr. (1822-1895). 
PAVLOV, Ivan Petrovich (physiologist); 
Ryazan dist., Rus. (1849-1936). : 
PAVLOVA, Anna (dancer); b. St. Pet or 
Rus. (1885-1931). - 
PEARY, Robert Edwin (explorer); 
son, Pa. (1856-1920). Ps 
PENN, William (American colonist) ; 
don, Eng. (1644-1718). : 
PEPYS, Samuel (diarist); b. Cambrid: re, 
(1633-1703) . 
PERICLES (statesman) ; 
429 B.c.). 


PERON, Maria Eva Duarte de 
leader); b. Los Toldos, Arg. (1919- 

PERSHING, John Joseph (general); 
Co., Mo. (1860-1948). 

PETRARCH (Francesco Petrarca) — 
Arezzo, It. (1364-1374). 


b. Apher 


PIKE, ‘Zebulon Montgomery (explorer); b. 
Lamberton, N. J. (1779-1813). 

_ PIRANDELLO, Luigi (dramatist & novelist) ; 
pb. ur. Girgenti, Sicily (1867-1936) . 

PITT, William (“Younger Pitt”) (states- 
man); b. ur. Bromley, Eng. (1759-1806). 
_ PIZARRO, Francisco (explorer); b. Trujillo, 
Sp. (14702-1541). 

LATO (Aristocles) (philosopher); b. Athens 
?) (4277-347 B.c.). 

UTARCH (biographer); b. 
' Boeotia (a.p. 462-2120). 
-POGAHONTAS (Matoaka) (American Indian 
princess) ; b. Virginia (?) (15952-1617). 

E, Edgar Allan (poet & story writer); b 
soston, Mass. (1809-1849). 

LO, Marco (traveler); b. Venice (1254?- 
1324). 

MPEY (Gnaeua Pompeius Magnus) (gen- 


‘Chaeronea, 


‘ONCE de LEON, Juan (explorer); b. Servas, 
yp. (14609-1521). 
£, Alexander (poet); 
(1688-1744) . 
POST, Wiley (aviator); b. Texas (1900-1935). 
eee STLEY, Joseph (chemist); b. nr. Leeds, 
PR 


b. London, Eng. 


(1733-1804) . 

FIEFF, Sergie Sergeevich (composer) ; 
t+. Petersburg, Rus. (1891-1953). 

T, Marcel (novelist); b. Paris, Fr. 
71-1922) . 

LEMY (Claudius Ptolemacus) (astrono- 
& geographer); b. Ptolemais Hermii 
century A.D.). 

NI, Giacomo (composer); b. Lucca, It. 
8-1924) . 

ZER, Joseph 
g. (1847-1911). 


(publisher); b. Maké, 


(1 
KIN, Alexander Sergeevich (poet & 
dramatist) ; b. Moscow, Rus. (1799-1837). 
LE, Ernest Taylor (journalist); b. Wil- 
ngton, Del. (1900-1945) . 

THAGORAS (mathematician & philoso- 
pher); b. Samos (6th century B.c.). 


14942-1553) . 

NINOFF, Sergei Wassilievitch (pi- 
composer); b. Oneg Estate, BOvs 
, Rus. (1873-1943) . 

Jean Baptiste (dramatist); b. ie 
lon, Fr. (1639-1699). 

, Sir Walter (courtier & navigator); 
lon, Eng. (1552?-1618) . 

(painter); b. 
“It. (1483-1520) . 

N, Grigori Efimovich (monk); b. 
prov., Siberia (1871?-1916). 

aurice Joseph (composer); b. Ci- 
re, Fr. (1875-1937). 

ae alter (army surgeon); b. Belroi, Va. 


a, ‘Ohio (1837-1912) . 

Max (Max Goldmann) (theater 
b. nr. Vienna, Aus. (1873-1943). 
I (Harmensz van Rijn Rem- 
mpainter): b. Leyden, Hol. (1606~ 


y Information Please 
RENOIR, Pierre Auguste (painter) ; b. 
moges, Fr. (1841-1919). 
pe et Ottorino (composer); b. Dolce 
(1879-1936) . 
REVERE! Paul (silversmith) ; b. Boston, Mass. 
(1735-1818) . i 
REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua (painter); b. nr. 
Plymouth, Eng. (1723-1792). ' 
RHODES, Cecil John (South African states- 
man); b. Bishop Stortford, Herts., Eng. 
(1853-1902) . 
RICE, Grantland (sports writer) ; 
boro, Tenn. (1880-1954). 
RICHELIEU, Duc de (Armand Jean du Ples- 
sis) (cardinal); b. Paris (1585-1642) . 
RILEY, James Whitcomb (poet); b. Green- 
field, Ind. (1849-1916). 

RIMSKI-KORSAKOV, Nikolai Andreevich (com- 
poser); b. Tikhvin, Rus. (1844-1908). 
ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Francois Marie 
Isidore de (French Revolutionist); b. Ar- 

ras, Fr. (1758-1794). 

ROBINSON, Bill (Luther) (dancer); b. Rich- 
mond, Va. (1878-1949). 

ROBINSON, Edwin Arlington 
Head Tide, Maine (1869-1935). 

ROCKEFELLER, John Davidson (capitalist) ; 
b. Richford, N. Y. (1839-1937) . 

ROCKNE, Knute Kenneth (football coach); 
b. Voss, Nor. (1888-1931). 

RODIN, Francois Auguste René (sculptor); 
b. Paris, Fr. (1840-1917). j 

ROENTGEN, Wilhelm Konrad (physicist); b 
Lennep, Prus. (1845-1923) . 

ROGERS, Will (William Penn Adair Rogers) 
(humorist); b. Oologah, Okla. (1879-1935) . 

ROLLAND, Romain (author); b. Clamecy, 
Fr. (1866-1944) . 

ROMBERG, Sigmund (composer); b. Hungary 
(1887-1951) . 

ROMMEL, Erwin (general); b. Swabia, Ger. 
(1891-1944) . 

ROOT, Elihu (statesman); b. Clinton, N. Ye 
(1845-1937) . 

ROSSETTI, Dante Gabriel (painter & poet) 
b. London, Eng. (1828-1882) . 
ROSSINI, Gioacchino Antonio 
b. Pesaro, It. (1792-1868). 
ROSTAND, Edmond (dramatist) ; 

seilles, Fr. (1868-1918). 
ROUSSEAU, Jean Jacques (philosopher); b 
Geneva, Switz. (1712-1778). 
RUBENS, Peter Paul (painter); 

Westphalia (1577-1640) . 
RUBINSTEIN, Anton Grigorovich (pianist & 
composer); b. Kherson, Ukr. (1829-1894). 
RUNYON, Alfred Damon (journalist); b. 
New York City (1880-1946). t 
RUSKIN, John (art critic); b. London, ings 
(1819-1900) . 

RUSSELL, Lillian (Helen Louise Leonard) 
(soprano); b. Clinton, Iowa (1861-1922). 
RUTH, Babe (George Herman Ruth) (base- 
ball player); b. Baltimore, Md. (1895-1948) 


b. Murfrees- 


(poet); bz 


(composer) ;. 


b. Mar- 


b. Siegen, 


SAINT-GAUDENS, Augustus 
Dublin, Ire. (1848-1907) . 
SAINT-SAENS, Charles Camille (composer) 
b. Paris, Fr. (1835-1921). . 
SAND, George (Amandine Lucille Auro 
devant, nee Dupin) (novelist); b. 
Fr. (1803-1876). et ae 


(sculptor) ; 4 


TAYANA, George (philosopher); b. Ma- 

drid, Sp. (1863-1952). 

‘SAPPHO (poet); b. Lesbos (lived c.600 B.c.). 

SARGENT, John Singer (painter); b. Flor- 
ence, It., of American parents (1856-1925). 

SARTO, Andrea del (Andrea Domenico d’Ag- 
nolo di Francesco) (painter); b. Florence 
(1486-1531) . 

SAUL (King of Israel) (11th century B.c.). 

SCHILLER, Johann Christoph (dramatist); 
b. Marbach, Wurttemberg, Ger. (1759- 
1805). 

SCHNABEL, Artur (pianist); b. Lipnik, Aus. 
(1882-1951). 

-SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur (philosopher); b. 
Danzig (1788-1860). 

SCHUBERT, Franz Peter (composer); b. Vi- 
enna, Aus. (1797-1826). 

SCHUMANN, Robert Alexander (composer) ; 
b. Zwickau, Saxony, Ger. (1810-1856). 

SCHUMANN-HEINK, Ernestine (nee Roessler) 
(contralto); b. nr. Prague, Boh. (1861- 
1936) . 
“SCHURZ, Carl (U. S. army officer & journal- 
ist); b. nr. Cologne, Ger. (1829-1906). 
SCOTT, Robert Falcon (explorer); b. Deven- 
port, Eng. (1868-1912). 

SCOTT, Sir Walter (novelist); b. Edinburgh, 
Scot. (1771-1832). 

SEWARD, William Henry (statesman); b. 
Florida, N. Y. (1801-1872). 

SHAKESPEARE, William (dramatist);  b. 
Stratford on Avon, Eng. (1564-1616). 

SHAW, George Bernard (dramatist); b. Dub- 
lin, Ire. (1856-1950). 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe (poet); b. nr. Hor- 
Sham, Sus., Eng. (1792-1822). 

SHERATON, Thomas (furniture designer) ; 
Stockton-on-Tees, Eng. (1751-1806). 

SHERIDAN, Richard Brinsley (dramatist); b 
Dublin, Ire. (1751-1816). 

SHERMAN, William Tecumseh (army officer) ; 
b. Lancaster, Ohio (1820-1891). 

SKINNER, Otis (actor); b. Cambridge, Mass. 

(1858-1942) . 

SLOAN, John (painter); b. Lock Haven, Pa. 
(1871-1951) . 

SMETANA, Bediich (composer) ; 
mischl, Boh. (1824-1884). 
SMITH, Adam _ (economist) ; 
Fifes., Scot. (1723-1790). 
SMITH, Alfred Emanuel (politician); b. 

New York City (1873-1944). 
SMITH, John (American colonist) ; 
loughby, Lincs., Eng. (1579-1631). 
SMITH, Joseph (religious leader); b. Sharon, 
_ Vt. (1805-1844). 

‘SMUTS, Jan Christian (statesman); b. Cape 
_ Town, So. Af. (1870-1950). 
‘SOCRATES (philosopher) ; 
Saroo9 B.C). 

SOLOMON (King of Israel); b. Jerusalem (?) 
- (died c.933 B.c.). 
OLON (lawgiver); b. 
2559 B.C.). 

# ghee (dramatist); b. nr. Athens (496?— 


b. Leito- 


b. Kirkaldy, 


b. Wil- 


b. Athens (c.470-— 


Salamis, Gr. (638?-— 


b. New 
Et La. (1859-1933). 
i. oop Tere eee rete b. Wash- 


903) , 


SPENGLER, Oswald (philosopher); b. Blank- 
enburg, Ger. (1880-1936). 2 
SPENSER, Edmund (poet); b. London, Eng. 
(1552?-1599) . é 
SPINOZA, Baruch (philosopher); b. Amster- — 
dam, Hol. (1632—1677). 
STALIN, Joseph Vissarionovich (Iosif V. 
Dzhugashvili) (statesman); b. nr. Tiflis, 
Georgia, Rus. (1879-1953) 4 
STANISLAVSKI (Konstantin Sergeevich Alek- — 
seev) (stage producer); b. Moscow, Rus. 
(1863-1938) . 
STANLEY, Sir Henry Morton (John Row- 
lands) (explorer); b. Denbigh, Wales 
(1841-1904) . 
STEFFENS, Joseph Lincoln (journalist) ; b. 
San Francisco, Calif. (1866-1936). 
STEIN, Gertrude (author); b. Allegheny, 2 
(1874-1946) . : ; 
STEINMETZ, Charles Proteus (engineer); besa 
Breslau, Ger. (1865-1923). : 
STENDHAL (Marie Henri Beyle) (novelist 
b. Grenoble, Fr. (1783-1842). 
STERNE, Laurence (novelist) ; 
Tre. (1713-1768). 
STEVENSON, Robert Louis Balfour (novelis 
& poet); b. Edinburgh, Scot. (1850-1894 
STONE, Lucy (woman suffragist); b. 1 
West Brookfield, Mass. (1818-1893). 
STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth (nee Beech 
(novelist) ; b. Litchfield, Conn. (1811-1896) . 
STRADIVARI, Antonio (violinmaker) ; b. Cc 
mona, It. (1644-1737). ges 
STRAUS, Oskar (composer); b. Vienman A 
(1870-1954) . i 
STRAUSS, Johann (composer) ; 
Aus. (1825-1899). 
STRAUSS, Richard (composer); b. Muni ch, 
Ger. (1864-1949) . 
STUART, Gilbert Charles (painter) ; b. R 
Island (1755-1828). 
STUYVESANT, Peter (Governor of Ne 
sterdam); b. W. Friesland, Be: 
1672). 


b. London, Eng. (1842-1900). 
SULLIVAN, John Lawrence (boxer) ; 
ton, Mass. (1858-1918). 
SUN YAT-SEN (statesman) ; 
China (1866-1925) . 
SWIFT, Jonathan (satirist); b. Dub 
(1667-1745) . Mes 
SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles (poe’ 
London, Eng. (1837-1909). 
SYNGE, John Millington (dramatis 
Dublin, Ire. (1871-1909). 


beenk. 


TAFT, Robert Alphonso (legis atortey 
cinnati, Ohio (1889-1953). 


TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, Charles M e 
(statesman); b. Paris, Fr. (1754-1838) 

TAMERLANE (Timur) (Mongol conquerol 
b. nr. Samarkand, Sib. (1336?-140: f 

TARKINGTON, Newton Booth (nov 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1869-1946). a 

TCHAIKOVSKY (or TSCHAIKOWSEK 
(Pétr) Dich (composer); b. Ur 
Rus. (1840-1893). 

TECUMSEH (Shawnee Indian chief) 
Springfield, Ill. (1768?-1813). 

TENNYSON, Alfred (ist Baron Tenr 
(poet); b. Somersby, Lincs., En 
1892). - By 


TERRY, Ellen Alicia (actress); b. Coventry, 
Eng. (1847-1928). 
TETRAZZINI, Luisa (soprano); 
5. (1874-1940). 
if THACKERAY, William Makepeace (novelist) ; 
Bee D. Calcutta, India (1811-1863). 
THOREAU, Henry David (naturalist & au- 
or); b. Concord, Mass. (1817-1862) . 
RPE, Jim (James Francis Thorpe) 
athlete); b. nr. Prague, Okla. (1888-1953). 
TIBERIUS (Tiberius Claudis Nero Caesar) 
A eee emperor) (42 B.c.-a.D, 37). 
DEN; William Tatem, II (tennis player); 
| Philadelphia, Pa. (1893-1953). 
NTORETTO, Il (Jacopo Robusti) (painter) ; 
. Venice (1518-1594). 
ITIAN (Tiziano Vecelli) (painter); b. Preve 
di Cadere, Venezia, It. (1477-1576). 
"4 LSTOI, Count Leo (Lev) Nikolaevich (nov- 
_elist); b. Tula prov., Rus. (1828-1910). 
JULOUSE-LAUTREC (Henri Marie Raymond 
de Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa) (painter) ; 
a pb. Albi, Fr. (1864-1901). 
SKY, Leon (Leib Davydovich Bronstein) 
RY 4 tatesman); b. Elisavetgrad, Rus. (1877— 
940) . 

_TURGENEV, Ivan Sergeevich (novelist); b. 
Orel, Rus. (1818-1883). 
IN, Mark (Samuel Langhorne Clemens) 
ithor); b. Florida, Mo. (1835-1910). 
ED, William March (politician); b. New 
rk City (1823-1878). 


TINO, Rudolph (Rodolpho d’Anton- 
a) (actor); b. Castellaneta, It. (1895— 


b. Florence, 


NBERG, Arthur Hendrick (legislator) ; 
. Grand Rapids, Mich. (1884-1951). 
RBILT, Cornelius (financier); b. Port 
mond, N. Y. (1794-1877). 
DYKE (or VAN DYCK), 
ter); b. Antwerp, Hol. 
OGH, See Gogh. 


QUEZ, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y 
inter); b. Seville, Sp. (1599-1660). 
, Giuseppe (composer); b. Roncole, 


Sir Anthony 
(1599-1641) . 


(painter) ; b. Delft, Hol. (1632-1675) . 
, Jules (author); b. Nantes, Fr. (1828- 
Pancho (or Francisco) (Doroteo 
b. Rio Grande, Mex. 


; b. Paris, Fr. (1431-c.1463). 
eonardo da (painter & scientist); b 
Tuscany, It. (1452-1519). 

(or VERGIL) (Publius Vergilius 
| (poet) ; b. Mantua, Gaul (70-19 B.c.). 
(states- 


Lv IRE. en ois Marie "arouet) 
3b. Paris, Fr. (1694-1778). 


| Wilhelm Richard (composer); b. 
Ger. (1813-1883) . 


(au- 


; , Izaak (author); b. Stafford, Eng. - 


ms 
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WATT, James (inventor) ; b. Greenock, Seo " 
(1736-1819) . 

WAYNE, Anthony (military 
Waynesboro, Pa. (1745-1796) . 

WEBER, Karl Maria Friedrich Ernst von | 
(composer); b. nr. Litbeck, Ger. (1786- 
1826). 

WEBSTER, Daniel (statesman); b. Salisbury, 
N. H. (1782-1852). 


officer) 5 be 


WEBSTER, Noah (lexicographer); b. West 
Hartford, Conn. (1758-1843) . 
WEILL, Kurt (composer); b. Dessau, Ger. 


(1900-1950) . 

WEIZMANN, Chaim (Israeli statesman); b. 
Grodno prov., Rus. (1874-1952). 

WELLINGTON, Duke of (Arthur Wellesley) 
(statesman); b. Ireland (1769-1852) . 

WELLS, Herbert George (author); b. Brom- 
ley, Kent, Eng. (1866-1946). 

WERFEL, Franz (author); b. Prague, Boh. 
(1890-1945) . ; 

WESLEY, John (religious leader); b. Eps- 
worth Rectory, Lines., Eng. (1703-1791). 

WESTINGHOUSE, George (inventor); b. Cen- 
tral Bridge, N. Y. (1846-1914). 

WHARTON, Edith Newbold (nee Jones) 
(novelist); b. New York City (1862-1937). 
WHISTLER, James Abbott McNeill (painter) ; 

b. Lowell, Mass. (1834-1903). 


WHITE, William Allen (journalist); b.*Em- 
poria, Kans. (1868-1944). 
WHITMAN, Walt (Walter) (poet); b. West 


Hills, N. Y. (1819-1892). 

WHITNEY, Eli (inventor); b. Westboro, Mass. 
(1765-1825) . 

WHITTIER, John Greenleaf (poet); b. Haver- 
hill, Mass. (1807-1892) . 

WILDE, Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wills (au- 
thor); b. Dublin, Ire. (1856-1900). 

WILLIAMS, Roger (clergyman); b. London, 
Eng. (1603?—1683) . 


WILLKIE, Wendell Lewis (lawyer); b. El- 
wood, Ind. (1892-1944). 
WISE, Stephen Samuel (rabbi); b. Buda- 


pest, Hung. (1874-1949). 
WOLFE, Thomas Clayton 
Asheville, N. C. (1900-1938). 
WOLSEY, Thomas (prelate & statesman); b 
Ipswich, Eng. (1475?-1530). 7 
woop, Grant (painter); b. Anamosa, Iowa 
(1892-1942) . i 
WOOLF, Adeline Virginia (nee Stephens) 
(novelist); b. London, Eng. (1882-1941). 
WOOLLCOTT, Alexander (author); b. Pha- 
lanx, N. J. (1887-1943). q 
WORDSWORTH, William (poet); b. Cocker-— 
mouth,.Cumb., Eng. (1770-1850). 


(novelist); b. 


WRIGHT, Orville (inventor); b. Dayton, 
Ohio (1871-1948). 
WRIGHT, Wilbur (inventor); 


b. Millville, 
Ind. (1867-1912). f 5 


YEATS, William Butler (poet); b. nr. Dublin, 
Tre. (1865-1939). 

YOUNG, Brigham (religious leader); b. Whit-_ 
ingham, Vt. (1801-1877). 


ZIEGFELD, Florenz (theatrical peoancer b. 
Chicago, Tl. (1867-1932) . 

ZOLA, Emile (novelist); b. Paris, py Cisse 
1902). 

ZOROASTER (or ZARATHUSTRA) (reli 
leader); b. Persia (lived c Sth sie 


- 
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STATES, TERRITORIES AND CITIES 


THE UNITED STATES 


(State flower, bird, etc. are official unless otherwise indicated; dates in parentheses are those of adop- 


tion. Area is total of land and inland water. Estimated population figures for 1954 are as of July 1 
and are provisional. Largest cities include incorporated places only.) 


ALABAMA 


Capital: Montgomery. 

Governor: James E. Folsom, Dem. 
1959). ' 

Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1817. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 14, 1819 (22). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 11, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: July 13, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1901. 

Motto: Audemus jura nostra defendere (We 
dare defend our rights). 

State flower: Goldenrod (1927). 

State bird: Yellowhammer (1927). 

State song: “‘Alabama”’ (1931). 

Niekname: Yellowhammer State. 

Origin of name: Disputed. May come from 
Choctaw meaning ‘“thicket-clearers’’ or 
“vegetarian-gatherers.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,832,961 (17). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,061,743 (17). 

1954 estimated population: 3,121,000. 

Area & (rank): 51,609 sq. mi. (28). 

Geographic center: In Chilton Co., 12 mi. SW 
of Clanton. 

Number of counties: 67. 


(to Jan. 


Largest cities (1950 Census): Birmingham 
(326,037); Mobile (129,009); Montgomery 
(106,525); Gadsden (55,725); Tuscaloosa 
(46,396) . 


State forests: 6 (14,248.58 ac.). 

State parks: 34 (39,619.6 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $235,220,058. 
State general expenditure (1953): $239,525,288. 


Alabama is the biggest heavy-industry 
state in the South. Cotton goods, iron and 
steel and saw mill products lead Alabama’s 
‘manufacturing, which is centered in the 
mills, mines and factories in and around 
Birmingham, the ‘Pittsburgh of the South.” 
The state: is also high in the growing of 
nuts, corn, hay and sweet potatoes. Other 
interests include the making of commercial 

fertilizer and shipping of raw cotton, iron 
and steel and hardwood lumber. Muscle 
Shoals, on the Tennessee River, provides a 
great electric power source. 
At Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker 
aE. Washington, Dr. George Washington Car- 
er carried out his famed agricultural re- 
earch, 


The Confederacy was founded at Mont- 
omery in Feb. 1861, and for a time the 
city was the Confederate capital. 


In 1540, Hernando de Soto and his treasure 
kkers were the first white men to see the 
e, although Cabeza de Vaca may have 


ded him in 1528. 
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ARIZONA 
Capital: Phoenix. a 
Governor: Ernest W. McFarland, Dem. (to 
Jan. 1957). ; 3 


Organized as territory: Feb. 24, 1863. 
Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1912 (48). 
Present constitution adopted: 1911. 
Motto: Ditat Deus (God enriches). 
State flower: Flower of saguaro cactus (as 
State bird: Cactus wren (1931). 
State colors: Blue and old gold (1915). 
State song: ‘“‘Arizona,” a march song (1919 
State tree: Palo Verde (1954). 1s 
Nickname: Grand Canyon State. ‘ 
Origin of name: From the Indian “Arizon: 
meaning “little spring.” 
1940 population & (rank): 499,261 (43). 
1950 population & (rank): 749,587 (37). 
1954 estimated population: 993,000. 
Area & (rank): 113,909 sq. mi. (5). 
Geographic center: In Yavapai Co., ae mi, SE 1 
of Prescott. ca 
Number of counties: 14. : 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Phoenix (10 
Tucson (45,454); Mesa (16,790); 1 
(9,442); Yuma (9,145). 
State forests: None. 
State parks: None. 
State revenue (1953-54): $83,700,676. — ‘ 
State expenditure (1953-54) : $83,502,999. 


Agriculture is Arizona’s largest re 
producing industry. By means of irrigz 
its once arid acres produce alfalfa, co 
wheat, sorghum, vegetables, citrus fruits a 
dates. Income from livestock ranks zie 
both range and feeder cattle. 

Mining of copper, gold, vanadium, uranii n 
and silver ranks next among the industrie 
the production of copper Descetors oe 


leading activities. + i 
Phoenix, its largest city, is both a popu 
health resort and a busy shipper of co 
and vegetables. Douglas loads c iP 
smelts copper. 4 
With the Hopi, 


are located the Petrified Forest ‘and | 
Desert. 

Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan tria 
the state in 1539 in search of the 
seven cities of Cibola, and was f 
year later by Coronado. 


i Se a ARKANSAS | i 
Capital: Little Rock. > 
Governor: Orval Faubus, Dem. (to Jan. 1957). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1819. 
tered Union & (rank): June 15, 1836 (25). 
‘Seceded from Union: May 6, 1861. 
_ Re-entered Union: June 22, 1868. 
Present. constitution adopted: 1874. 
Motto: Regnat populus (The people rule). 
State flower: Apple Blossom (1901). 
State tree: Pine (1939). 
_ State bird:. Mockingbird. 
State song: ‘“‘The Arkansas Traveler” (1949). 
Ni kname: Land of Opportunity. 
Origin of name: From the Quapaw Indians. 
s 1949 population & (rank): 1,949,387 (24). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,909,511 (30). 
1954 -estimited population: 1,910,000. 
Area & (rank) : 53,102 sq. mi. (26). 
ographic center: In Pulaski Co., 12 mi. N of 
of Little Rock. 
¥ Number of counties: 75. 
_argest cities (1950 Census) : 


Little Rock (102,- 
213); 


Fort Smith (47,942); North Little 


ck (44,097); Pine Bluff (37,162); Hot 
rings (29,307). 

te forests: None. 
parks: 7 (17,907 ac.). 

te general revenue (1951): $101,207,000. 
general expenditure (1951): $99,000,000. 


About 90 per cent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from the 
of Arkansas, which also contains 
America’s only known diamond mine, 


Lh Arkansas has an equable 
hern climate and fertile central valleys 
grow cotton, rice, wheat, corn, oats, 
and fruit. Other industries are oil 
duction, lumbering and the production of 
v etstones and antimony ore. 


ly ones administered by the Federal Gov- 
e va are in Hot Springs National Park 


ane distinction of having the largest 
y factory in the country. 

rnando de Soto was probably the first 
e man to see this state in 1541. 


3 ; " CALIFORNIA 

2 tal: S Sacramento. 

or: Goodwin J. Knight, Rep. (to Jan. 
9). 

Union & (rank): 


pap 9, 1850 (31). 


: Golden poppy (1903) . 

California redwood *(1937) . 

e bird California valley quail (1931). 
animal: Grizzly bear (unofficial). 

: California golden trout (1947). 

ect: California dog-face butterfly 
ficial). 

lors: Blue and gold (unofficial) . 

“I Love You, California” (1951). 


| de Ohtet tayo, 
lon & (rank): 6,907,387 (5). 


“Information Please Alm 
1950 population & (rank): 10,586,223 (2). 
1954-estimated population: 12,554,000. 
Area & (rank): 158,693 sq. mi. (2). 
Geographic center: In Madera Co., 35 mi. NE 


of Madera. 
Number of counties: 58. ; 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Los Angeles 


(2,104,663); San Francisco (798,000); Oak-_ 
land (397,000); San Diego (434,924); Long 
Beach (262,000). 
State forests: 8 (70,235 ac.). 
State parks and beaches: 137 (565,000 ac.). 
State general revenue (1953): $1,542,811,000. 
State general expenditure (1953): $1,552,957,000. 


California, celebrated for cinema and sun- 
shine, is one of the nation’s economic giants. 
It collects more money from raising food 
and catching fish than any other state and 
it stands high in oil production, lumbering 
and manufacturing. Out-of-state tourist vis- 
itors and the travel and recreation expend-~ 
itures of the state’s residents continue to 
play an important part in the expansion 
of trade and employment opportunities. Ir-_ 
rigation, in which California leads the goun- 
try, makes possible the production of more 
than 200 commercial crops, with cotton, 
grapes, hay, oranges, barley, lettuce, toma- 
toes, potatoes and peaches topping the list. 
The state leads in wines and brandies. 

Nature is spectacular. Death Valley, in the 
southeast, is 282 feet below sea level, the 
lowest spot in the nation; Mt. Whitney, 
a 14,495-foot peak, is the highest point in 
the U. S.; Lassen Peak is the only active 
U. S. volcano although its last eruptions 
were recorded in the years from 1914 to 
1917; and the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park is estimated to be about 
3,500 years old. San Pedro is the world’s 
largest man-made harbor, and the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings As-_ 
sociation, operated and owned by the Gian- 
nini family, is the largest private bank. 

Gold, which was responsible for the state’s 
settlement boom, is still found here, but the 
state’s most important mineral products to-~ 
day are oil, natural gas and natural gas 
liquids, cement, sand and gravel, boron min- 
erals, miscellaneous stones, tungsten, iron 
ore, diatonite, gypsum, salt and gold. 

California is a leader in industrial energy 
and its cities specialize in airplane making, 
shipbuilding, furniture manufacturing and 
machinery production. 

-California’s four national parks are great 
tourist attractions and the San Francisco-- 
Oakland and Golden Gate Bridges are among 
the world’s engineering marvels. j 

Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Spanish explorer, 
was probably the first white man to see the 


state in 1542. 
COLORADO i” 


Capital: Denver. ; 
Governor: Edwin C. Johnson, Dem. (to Jan. 
1957). ‘ 

Organized as territory: Feb. 28, 1861. Ms 


Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 1, 1876 (38). 

Present constitution adopted: 1876. 

Motto: Nil sine Numine (Nothing withou' 
Providence). . 

State flower: 


Rocky Mountain columbin« 
(1899) . \ 


"State. tree: “Colorado eine spruce (1939). 
State bird: Lark bunting (1931). 

State colors: Blue and white ( 1911). 

State song: “Where the Columbines Grow” 
(1915). 

Nickname: Centennial State. 

Origin of name: From the Spanish, meaning 
“red.” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,123,296 (33). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,325,089 (34). 

1954 estimated population: 1,456,000. 

Area & (rank): 104,247 sq. mi. (7). 

Geographic center: In Park Co., 30 mi. NW of 
Pikes Peak. 

Number cf counties: 63. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Denver (415,786) ; 
Pueblo (63,685); Colorado Springs (45,472); 
Greeley (20,354); Boulder (19,999). 

State forests: 1 (70,980 ac.). 

Total state revenue (1954): $221,256,552. 

Total state expenditure (1954): $221,461,613. 


Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
nation, with 52 of its peaks over 14,000 feet in 
height and more than 1,000 going beyond the 
10,000-foot mark, began as a miner of gold 
but has been predominantly agricultural in 
recent times. Livestock, wheat, hay, beans, 
Sugar beets, corn, potatoes, barley and truck 
vegetables head the crop list. Like California 
and Arkansas, the state has a highly de- 
veloped irrigation system to counteract its 
dry climate and promote farming. 

Colorado is one of the nation’s largest 
producers of uranium and vanadium; also 
mined are gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
molybdenum, coal and several nonmetallics. 
The state is also a leading oil producer. 

Pueblo, the “Pittsburgh of the West,” 
makes iron, steel, brick, tile and foundry 
products. Colorado Springs is perhaps the 
most popular tourist center in the Rocky 

_ Mountain sector. Mount Evans Highway is 
the highest auto road in Nerth America. The 
world’s highest suspension bridge stretches 
1,053 feet over the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
kansas River. Summit Lake, 12,740 feet high, 
near the top of Mt. Evans, is the highest lake 
in the U. S. reached by an auto road. 

Of archeological interest are the cliff dwell- 
ings in the southwestern part of the state 
dating back to the lst century A.D. 

Coronado entered the state in 1540. 


CONNECTICUT 
Capital: Hartford. 
Governor: Abraham A. Ribicoff, Dem. (to Jan. 
1959). 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 9, 1788 (5). 
_ Present constitution adopted: 1818; revised effec- 
tive 1955. 
Motto: Qui transtulit sustinet (He who trans- 
planted still sustains). 
State flower: Mountain laurel (1907). 
State tree: White oak (1947). 
State bird: American robin (1943). 
State song: None. 

Nicknames: Constitution State; 
State; Land of Steady Habits. 
Origin of name: From an Indian word mean- 

a ing “beside the long tidal river.” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,709,242 (31). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,007,280 (28). 
Be palmate pépuiastane 2,219,000. 


Nutmeg 


Area & (rank): 5,009 sq. mi. (46). 

Geographic center: In Hartford Co., at East 
Berlin. 

Number of counties: 8. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): 


ee ev 


Hartford (177,- 


Se ee as | 


397); New Haven (164,443); Bridgeport ~ 
(158,709); Waterbury (104,477); Stamford 
(74,293) . j 


State forests: 26. 

State parks: 66 ; 
State general revenue (1953): $221,426,092. 
State general expenditure (1953) : $196,764,603. 


Connecticut earned its sobriquet, the ~ 
“Arsenal of the Nation,” by its ability to 
turn out firearms and ammunition in early 
days, and from this developed an ability to — 
turn out precision instruments of all classes. — 

Connecticut’s cities produce a variety of 
products, some of which are: arms, sewing 
machines, airplanes, typewriters, motors, 
hardware, cutlery, tools, clocks, locks, pot-— 
tery, machinery, brass products and hats. — 
Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. news- 
paper, the Courant, established in 1764, is the f 
insurance capital of the nation. 

Connecticut devotes its farmland mainly 
to dairying, fruit growing and poultry rais- — 
ing. It stands high in tobacco growing and — 
no crop in the nation receives as high | a 
price per acre as her shade-grown tobacco. | 

The state is a popular resort area both | 
for its beaches on Long Island Sound and 
for its inland lakes and forested hills. The 
southwest part of the state is a ‘subur 
area of New York City. 

Connecticut was the first state to have 
written constitution, the Fundamental 
ders, adopted by three original towns of Co- - 
lonial days in Jan. 1639. 

A Dutch trader, Adrian Block, began the 
exploration of the state in 1614. } 


DELAWARE 


Capital: Dover.  eagye 
Governor: J. Caleb Boggs, Rep. (to Jan. ‘195 ; 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 7, 1787 (1). _ 
Present constitution adopted: 1897. 
Motto: Liberty and independence. 
State flower: Peach blossom. ; cm 
State bird: Blue hen chicken. 7 
State song: ‘““Our Delaware.” . 
Nicknames: Diamond State; Blue Hen States 
First State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Sir Thomas V ' 
Lord De La Warr. : 
1940 population & (rank): 120 
1950 population & (rank): 318,085 (48y2 
1954 estimated population: 367,000. ‘a 

Area & (rank): 2,057 sq. mi. (47). — 
Geographic center: In Kent Co., 11 mi. § of 


Rate 


266,505 (46). 


Dover. 
Number of counties: 3. 
Largest cities (1950 Census): — 
(110,356); Newark (6,731); Dover ( 


New Castle (5,396); Elsmere (5, 51g) 
State forests: 2 (4,200 ac.). ; 
State parks: 

State general Favants (1953) : se 499, 


pioweens in the industry of food canning. 
Peaches, strawberries, apples, corn, wheat, 
na beans, asparagus, tomatoes and hay 
e the leading crops. Fishing in the bay is 
an. important industry. Delaware’s chicken 
mms are one ‘of the great supply sources 
r the big markets of the East. 

fanufactures in Delaware include chem- 
cals, vulcanized fiber, glazed kid and 
‘morocco leathers, textiles, paper, metal prod- 
S$, machinery, machine tools and trans- 


1844, the Bangor, the first iron seagoing 
lor-type vessel constructed in the 
was launched at Wilmington. : 


Constitution, on Dec. 7, 1787. During 
I Civil War, although a slave state, Dela- 
ware 2 refused to secede from the Union; the 
southern part of the state, however, sup- 
i d many supporters to the Confederacy. 
ary Hudson discovered Delaware Bay in 
hs reac of 1609. First settlers in the 


» Indians. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(City of Washington) 


‘Land ceded to Congress: 1788 by Maryland; 1789 
pe by: Virginia (retroceded to Virginia Sept. 


government transferred to D, C.: Dec. 1, 


municipal corporation: Feb. 21, 1871. 
‘orm of government established: June 11, 
of Board of Commissioners: Samuel 
istitia omnibus (Justice to all). 


flower: American beauty rose. 
of name: In honor of Columbus. 


ae Beasties & (rank as city) : 802, 178 (9). 
1954 estimated population: 861,000. 

d, 61.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.8. 
hic center: Near corner of Fourth and 
, Nw. 

 wlighest, 420 ft.; lowest, sea level. 


rotestant, 425; 
12; others, 4 


Roman Catholic, 


s: 709,847. 

1 374,204. 

n sets: 175,000. 
stations: AM, 13; FM, 7. 
ion stations: 4. 
| valuation (1954): $2,988,079,293. 
(1954): $2.20 per $100. 
deb 1953): None. 

ue (1954) : $150,683,830. 

re (1954): $148,451,186. 


strict of Columbia—identical with 

Washington—is the capital of 

: and the first carefully planned 
the world. 

tory began in 1790 when Congress 

ection of a new capital site, 10 
are, along the Potomac. When the 
Determined, it included thirty and 


- side of the river. (2 1846, however, Cone: 


uy 
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eis 2s 


returned that area to Virginia. oe 


President Washington had commissioned 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engineer 
who had fought in the Revolution, to plan 
the new capital and in 1800 the government 
moved in. In 1814, during the War of 1812, a 
British force fired the capital and it was 
from the white paint applied to cover fire 
damage that the President’s home came to 
be called the White House. 


Washington’s skyline is dominated by the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, 
towering 555 feet. The Capitol, while not in 
the city center, is the key to the street ad- 
dress system. The city is laid out in rec- 
tangular blocks, created by streets intersect- 
ing at right angles. In addition, diagonal 
arteries fan out from various centers. Penn- 
sylvania Avenue—the radial lines are gen- 
erally named forthe states—is the most 
famous of them, with the White House at 
number 1600. 


The Capitol is 751 feet long and 350 feet 
wide. It has 431 rooms. The two wings, con- 
structed of marble, house the Senate and 
the House; and the central part of the build- 
ing contains the Rotunda, the Statuary Hall 
and the old Supreme Court chamber. Visitors 
may go through the building from 9 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m. Congress normally convenes. 
at noon, and the floor of the Senate and 
House must be cleared by 11:45 a.m. The 
galleries in the Senate and House chambers 
are open to visitors during sessions. 

Washington has many other famous build- 
ings and monuments—the Library of Con-— 
gress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, 
Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Unknown Sol-— 
dier (Arlington Cemetery), Treasury Build- 
ing, the Pentagon, Petersen House (where 
Lincoln died) and scores of others. 

Washington is administered by three com- 
missioners appointed by the President. Two 
of them must be residents of the District of 
Columbia and the third must be a U. S. 
Army engineer appointed by the Chief of 
Engineers. 


FLORIDA 

Capital: Tallahassee. 

Governor: LeRoy Collins, Dem. (to Jan. 1959). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 30, 1822. e 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 3, 1845 (27). ; 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 10, 1861. ‘ 

Re-entered Union: June 25, 1868. = 

Present constitution adopted: 1885. ; 

Motto: In God we trust. 

State flower: Orange blossom (1909). 

State bird: Mockingbird (1927). £ 

State song: “Swanee River” (1935). ‘ 

Nickname: Sunshine State. ‘ 

Origin of name: From the Spanish, meaning ~ 
£ 
q 


“feast of flowers” (Easter). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,897,414 (27). 
{950 population & (rank): 2,771,305 (20). 
1954 estimated population: 3,524,000. — 

Area & (rank): 58,666 sq. mi. (21). 
Geographic center: In Citrus Co., 12. mi. Ww 
N of Brooksville. 
Number of counties: 67. 


| eececit cities (1950 Census): Miami (249,276) ; 
_ Jacksonville -(204,517); Tampa (124,681); 
_ St. Petersburg (96,738); Orlando (52,367). 
State forests: 4 (204,035 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (74,936 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $278,479,314. 

State general expenditure (1953): $220,374,511. 


Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady pur- 
suit, but hotel statistics point to its chief 
fame—resort and tourist business. Along its 
coastline, the longest of any state, dozens 
of communities more than double in popu- 
lation during the winter season when north- 
erners flee snow and cold. 


Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida’s crop 
list, then come tomatoes, tobacco, beans, 
celery, potatoes and peanuts. Truck garden- 
ing, commercial fishing and cattle are lead- 
ing industries. Deep-sea fishing for sport is a 
leading tourist hobby. 


Florida’s low elevation is dotted by some 
30,000 small lakes and the Everglades 
National Park in the south. Tampa is one of 
the largest cigar manufacturers and Jack- 
sonville ships lumber and turpentine. St. 
Augustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest 
town of European origin in the U. S. Key 
West, exclusive resort city, is the southern- 
most city in the U. S. and is connected to 
the mainland by a unique causeway. 


In 1513, Ponce de Leén, seeking the mythi- 
cal “Fountain of Youth,” was the first white 
man to see the state. 


GEORGIA 


Capital: Atlanta. 
Governor: Samuel Marvin Griffin, Dem. (to 
Jan. 1959). 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 2, 1788 (4). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 19, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: July 15, 1870. 
Present constitution adopted: 1945. 
Motto: Wisdom, justice and moderation. 
State flower: Cherokee rose (1916). 
State tree: Live oak (1937). 
State bird: Brown thrasher (1935). 
State song: ‘“‘Georgia” (1922). 
Nicknames: Peach State; Empire State of the 
South. 
Origin of name: In honor of George II of Eng- 
land. 
1940 population & (rank): 3,123,723 (14). 
1950 population & (rank): 3,444,578 (13). 
1954 estimated population: 3,660,000. 
Area & (rank): 58,876 sq. mi.. (20). 
Geographic center: In Twiggs Co., 18 mi. SE 
‘of Macon. 
Number of counties: 159. 


Largest cities (1950 Census): Atlanta (331,314); 


“Savannah (119,638); Columbus 
Augusta (71,508); Macon (70,252). 
‘State forests: 2 (2,000 ac.). 
State parks: 25 (32,222 ac.).. 
: State general revenue (1951): $228,876,399.59. 
State general allocations (1951): $217,110,506.78. 


Georgia is typical of the changing South. 
The value of its factory products has passed 
he value of its farm products, and in- 
‘dustrialization is ever increasing. Atlanta 
achieving importance as an industrial 
mter. Cotton and lumber products, fer- 


(79,611) ; 


q 


tilizer, processed food and a great variety 

of other items are among the factory output 
of Macon, Augusta, Savannah and Columbus. 
Because of its numerous textile mills, Co- 
lumbus is called the ‘‘Lowell of the South.” 


Georgia ranks high in cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts and pecans. Georgia’s peaches are 
nationally famous. From its vast stands of 
pine come more than half of all U. S. resin — 
and turpentine. The state is one of the 
leaders in the value of its clay products. 
Cattle grazing is extensive. Georgia marble 
is widely used. ‘ 


Warm Springs has the celebrated founda- — 
tion operated to aid infantile paralysis vic- — 
tims. It was there that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. 


Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540, 
looked over the red clay of Georgia, and 
General James Oglethorpe founded its first 
British colony Feb. 12, 1733, at Savannah. 


IDAHO 
Capital: Boise. ' 
Governor: Robert E. Smylie, Rep. (to Jan. — 
1959) . 


Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1863. 

Entered Union & (rank): July 3, 1890 ayy 
Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Esto perpetua (It is perpetuated). i it 
State flower: Syringa (1931). 

State tree: White pine (1935). : 
State bird: Mountain bluebird (1931). 


State song: ““Here We Have Idaho.” 
Nicknames: Gem State; Gem of the mou: 
tains. 


Origin of name: From a Shoshoni Indian w 
meaning “sunup.” y 

1940 population & (rank): 524,873 (42). 

1950 population & (rank): 588,637 (43). 

1954 estimated population: 615,000. 

Area & (rank): 83,557 sq. mi. (12). | 

Geographic center: In Custer Co., 24 mi. s fo) 
of Challis. : 

Number of counties: 44, plus small part of 1 
lowstone Park. Pa 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Boise (34,3 
Pocatello (26,131); Idaho Falls (19,2: 
Twin Falls (17,600); Nampa (16, 185) ; zs 
iston (12,985). 

State forests: 925,000 ac. 

State parks: 4 (9,000 ac.). 

State revenue (1952): general fund, $21 
219.92; special funds, $67,634,499.06. 

State expenditure (1952): general fund, $19,- 
449,181.12; special funds, $66,491, 880.2 é 


Idaho’s huge investment in irrigatio 
advanced its agriculture well ahead 
gem Idaho potatoes are eaten 


tello sells its cheese to a world marke 

Idaho mines gold, silver, lead, zinc, 
and tungsten, and still has vast unde 
mineral wealth. In its rugged central 


‘resort and attracts countless hoatate to ‘its 
swimming and skiing facilities. 

Lewis and Clark visited Idaho in 1805 but 
Teal settlement began with the gold strike 
of 1860. 


ILLINOIS 


pital: Springfield. 
ernor: William G. Stratton, Rep. (to Jan. 
peer lO57).: 
Organized as territory: Feb. 3, 1809. 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 3, 1818 (21). 
resent constitution adopted: 1870. 
‘Motto: State sovereignty, national union. 
State flower: Violet (1908). 
State tree: Oak (1908). 
State bird: Cardinal (1929). 
; te song: “Illinois” (1925). 
name: Prairie State. 
gin of name: From an Indian word and 
French suffix meaning “tribe of superior 
nen.” 
population & (rank): 7,897,241 (3). 
0 population & (rank): 8,712,176 (4). 
estimated population: 9,165,000. 
& (rank): 56,400 sq. mi. (23). 
graphic center: In Logan Co., 28 mi. NE of 
ringfield. 
mber of counties: 102. ‘ 
gest cities (1950 Census): Chicago (3,620,- 
962); Peoria (111,856); Rockford (92,927); 
last St. Louis (82,295); Springfield (81,628). 
. forests: 3 (10,278 ac.). 
; parks, memorials, conservation areas: 63 


, 1954): $903,641,- 


eral expenditure (june 30, 1954): $728,- 


llinois anchors the Midwest like a rich 
mt, versatile in every big wealth-making 
It stands high in manufacturing, 
) ng, farm cash income, oil produc- 
( sprawling Chicago district (in- 
ding | a slice of Indiana) is a great iron 


steel ge eg meat: owas grain ex- 
ge an 


®. The Illinois sand and gravel busi- 
exceeded only by that of Califorina. 


ulture, Illinois is first in soy 


oes and truck vegetables. Hog rais- 
nd x airying are important industries of 


manufactures almost everything. 
Xo cars, clothing, furniture, tractors, 
10F, “watches and farm implements are 
the items made in its several cities. 
rtant U. S. arsenal is located on a 
island off Rock Island. 


Illinois is noted for shrines and 
associated with the life and works 
Lincoln, greatest son of Dlinois. 
eld are the Lincoln Home and 
b. At New Salem State Park, 20 
est of Springfield, the recon- 
village of New Salem stands as a 
ncoln memorial. 


tte and Joliet, in 1673, were the 
own explorers of this state. 
cmd L ey ey 


INDIANA 

Capital: Indianapolis. 

Governor: George N. Craig, 
1957). 

Organized as territory: May 7, 1800. ; 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 11, 1816 (19). 

Present constitution adopted: 1851. 

Motto: The Crossroads of America. 

State flower: Zinnia (1931). 

State tree: Tulip tree (1931). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). ; 

State song: ““On the Banks of the Wabash, Far 
Away” (1913). 

Nickname: Hoosier State. 

Origin of name: Meaning “‘land of Indians.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,427,796 (12). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,934,224 (12). 

1954 estimated population: 4,209,000, 

Area & (rank): 36,291 sq. mi. (37). ' 

Geographic center: In Boone Co., 14 mi. W af 
N of Indianapolis. 

Number of counties» 92. 

Largest cities (1950 Census) : Indianapolis (427, - 
173); Gary (133,911); Ft. Wayne (133,607); 
Evansville (128,636); South Bend (115,911). 

State forests: 14 (110,000 ac.). ; 

State parks: 18 (46,698 ac.). a 

State general revenue (1953-54): $358,786,715. 

State general expenditure (1953-54) : $371,270,657. 


Indiana’s fifty-one-mile Michigan water- 
front is one of the great industrial centers 
of the world, turning out iron and steel and 
oil products to make this state a leader in 
manufacturing. Its cities have some of the 
world’s largest industrial plants and their 
great output is further swelled by the 
inland factories. The list of products is end- 
less—automobiles, farm implements, avia- 
tion and railroad equipment, sewing ma- 
chines are made from iron ore mined i” 
the Great Lakes region. 

As a farmer the state stands high in soy 
beans, corn, tobacco, onions, wheat, oats, ty¢ 
and tomatoes. 

Indianapolis is the second largest U. S. city 
not on a navigable body of water. Wyandotte 
Cave, the second largest in the U. S., is 
located in Crawford County of Southern 
Indiana. West Baden and French Lick are 
well known for their mineral springs. In- 
diana was one of the early states to adopt 
the’ secret ballot based on the Australian 
system. 
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IOWA t 
Capital: Des Moines. = 
Governor: Leo A. Hoegh, Rep. (to Jan. 1957) .— 


Organized as territory: June 12, 1838. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 28, 1846 (29). : 

Present constitution adopted: 1857. a 

Motto: Our liberties we prize and our rights 
we will maintain. 5 

State flower: Wild rose (1897). % 

State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1933). 

State colors: Red, white and blue oe state. 
flag). 

State song: ‘‘Song of Iowa.” 

Nickname: Hawkeye State. P 

Origin of name: Probably from an Indian wore 
meaning “this is the place.” 

{940 population & (rank): 2,538,268 (20). oy 

1950 population & (rank): 2,621,073 ene 


1954 estimated fepulation 2,638, 000. 

Area & (rank) : 56,280 sq. mi, (24). x 

Geographic center: In wands Co., 5 mi. NE of 
Ames, 

Number of counties: 99. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Des Moines (177,- 
965); Sioux City (83,991); Davenport (74,- 
549); Cedar Rapids (72,296); Waterloo 
(65,198). 

State forests: 3 (13,469 ac.). 

State parks: 88 (28,369 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953-54): $120,280,767. 

State general expenditure (1953-54): $120,878,- 
574. 


' Iowa stands in a class by itself as an agri- 
cultural state, supplying 10% of the nation’s 
food supply. It ranks first in livestock in- 
come, value of beef marketed, production 
averages of oats and popcorn, and produc- 
tion of hogs, chickens, eggs, corn and 
timothy seed. Nearly 96% of the state’s total 
acreage is in farms, and the fertility of its 
soil is unsurpassed. Of all the Grade A land 
in the country, 25% is in Iowa. 


However, the value of Iowa’s manufac- 
tured products exceeds that of her agricul- 
tural products. The top industrial activity 

-is meat packing. Des Moines fittingly leads 
all cities in the publication of farm jour- 
nals and is also a large insurance center. 


Iowa has the lowest functional illiteracy 
rate in the nation. 


West Branch is the birthplace of Herbert 
Hoover, who was the first President of the 
U. S. to be born west of the Mississippi. 


Marquette and Joliet first explored the 
state in 1673. 


KANSAS 


Capital: Topeka. 
Governor: Fred Hall, Rep. (to Jan. 1957). 
Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 29, 1861 (34). 
Present constitution adopted: 1861. 
- Motto: Ad astra per aspera (To the stars 
through difficulties). 
State flower: Sunflower (1903). 
State tree: Cottonwood (1937). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1937). 
State animal: Buffalo (1955). 

State song: ““Home on the Range’”’ (1947). 
State march: “The Kansas March” (1935). 
Nicknames: Sunflower State; Jayhawk State. 
Origin of name: From a Sioux word meaning 

“people of the south wind.” 

{940 population & (rank): 1,801,028 (29). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,905,299 (31). 

1954 estimated population: 2,016,000. 

Area & (rank): 82,276 sq. mi. (13). 
Geographic center: In Barton Co., 15 mi. NE of 
Great Bend. 

Number of counties: 105. 

"Largest cities (1950 Census): Wichita (168,279) ; 

_ Kansas City (129,553); Topeka (78,791); 


Hutchinson (33,575); Salina (26,176). 


y 


State forests: 1 (4,000 ac.). 

State parks: 22 (14,394 ac.). 

State operating revenue (1954): $222,359,000. 

te operating expenditure (1954): $215,099,000. 


Kansas finds its strength in wheat grow- 
, flour milling and a variety of manufac- 


turing enterprises, Slaughtering and meat 
packing are also extensively pursued. In 
the western part of the state, where Dodge 
City recalls the old days of cattle rustling, 
rich prairie land sprawls over a large area 
and gives an abundance of winter wheat and 
fine grazing. 

Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy beans 
and potatoes are other crops. Besides oil, 
Kansas mines zinc, coal, salt and lead. 


The state is the geographical center of 
the U. S., and the geodetic center of the 
North American continent. 


Wichita, a growing industrial center, is a 
leader in the production of military and 
civilian aircraft. Kansas City is a transpor- 
tation, milling, and meat-packing center. 


After being dry since the Murray Liquor 
Law of 1881, Kansas repealed prohibition 
in March 1949. 


Points of unusual interest in Kansas in- 
clude: President Eisenhower’s boyhood home 
and the new Eisenhower Memorial at Abi- — 
lene; the geographic center of the U. S. at i 
Lebanon; John Brown’s well-preserved cabin 
at Osawatomie; and two historic military 
reservations—Ft. Leavenworth and Ft. Riley. 4 


KENTUCKY 


Capital: Frankfort. a 
Governor: Lawrence W. Wetherby, Dem. (to ‘ 
Dec. 1955) .* Yee 
Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1792 edo We 
Present constitution adopted: 1891. : fl 
Motto: United we stand, divided we fall. 
State flower: Goldenrod. 
State bird: Kentucky cardinal. 
State song: ‘My Old Kentucky Home.” 
Nickname: Blue Grass State. Fj 
Origin of name: From an Iroquoian In 
word ‘‘Ken-tah-ten” meaning “land 
tomorrow.” 4 
1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 2,944,806 (19). 
1954 estimated population: 2,995,000. 
Area & (rank): 40,395 sq. mi. (36). 
Geographic center: In Marion Co., 3 mi. 
N of Lebanon. I Gen 
Number of counties: 120. ee 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Louisville 9,- 
129); Covington (64,452); Lexington — 55> 
534); Owensboro (33,651); Paducah (32,- 
828). ; i 
State forests: 3 (30,022 ac.). 
State parks: 25 (16,888 ac.). 
Total state revenue (1953-54): $204,475,1 
Total state expenditures (1953-54): $209,34! 
* Democrati 
ee aE anes of A eee ee tin 
Kentucky prides itself on producing 
of the nation’s best tobacco, horse 
whisky. It stands high in the production 
native asphalt, hemp, coal, corn, oil. 


Among the manufactured items pro 
by its cities are furniture, aluminu 
prooms, shoes, lumber products, mac 
textiles and iron and steel produc 


sides coal and oil, important minerals” 
natural gas and quarry products. 5 in : 


Louisville, the largest city, famed 
the Kentucky Derby at Churchill — d 


2,845,627 (16). 


has a Tonos municipal university, distills 
whisky and is a great cigarette maker. The 
Blue Grass country is the home of some of 
‘the world’s finest race horses. Lexington, 
standing in the center of this country, is a 
ading tobacconist. Mammoth Cave, with its 
any miles of underground passages, is one 
ourist attraction. Another is Kentucky Lake, 
184 miles wide, the largest man-made body 
of water in the world. 


Kentucky was credited with a star in the 
Confederate flag because a secessionist group 
in the southwest part of the state set up 
a short-lived government and joined the 
Confederacy. ‘The legitimate government, 
however, remained in the Union throughout 
e Civil War. 

Marquette and Joliet in 1673 saw Kentucky 
hen it was the “Dark and Bloody Ground,” 
fiercely contested by Indian tribes. Daniel 
‘Boone explored the country in 1767. 


LOUISIANA 


056). 
yanized as territory: Mar. 26, 1804. 


d from Union: Jan. 26, 1861. 
ered Union: May 26, 1865. 
constitution adopted: 1921. 
Mot Union, justice and confidence. 
tate flower: Magnolia (1900). 
@ bird: Pelican (unofficial). 
a es ng: “Song of Louisiana.” 
6s: Pelican State; Creole State; Sugar 


f name: In honor of Louis XIV of 


: In Avoyelles Parish, 3 mi. 
' Marksville. 
| parishes (counties): 64. 
(1950 Census): New Orleans 
Shreveport (127,206); Baton 
125,629); Lake Charles (41,272); 


cae revenue (1953-54): $437,945,230. 
al expenditure (1953-54): $405,373,489. 


low sea level, is a natural leader in 
] , sweet potatoes and rice praduc- 
This state, which still calls its counties 

es after the Spanish religious divi- 
also the nation’s leading fur 
th a rich annual bag of ee 


Orleans, home of the Mardi Gras, 
flooding only by an expensive levee 
Iway system and the world’s largest 
tion of drainage pumps. Her in- 
“making increased use of raw ma- 
from South and Central America. 

leux Carré, in this Old World city, 
ene the “Little Paris” of the 


restaurants ‘of the nation. , 

No state has a greater variety or - abt 
dance of game birds than Louisiana. 
state-owned wildlife sanctuaries are among | 
the largest. q 

Hernando de Soto, in the year 1540, is usu- : 
ally considered the first white man to see | 
the state, but claims are made for Narvaez, 
who is reputed to have seen the state as | 
early as 1528. 


MAINE 
Capital: Augusta. 
Governor: Edmund S. Muskie, Dem. (to Jan. 
1957). 


Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 15, 1820 (23). 

Present constitution adopted: 1820. 

Motto: Dirigo (I guide). 

State flower: White pine cone and tasalll | 
(1895). 

State tree: 


Pine tree. 7 
State bird: ; 


Chickadee. (1927) . 

State song: ‘‘State of Maine Song” (1937) . 

Nickname: Pine Tree State. 

Origin of name: From the French province of! 
Mayne. 

1940 population & (rank): 847,226 (35). 

1950 population & (rank): 913,774 (35). 

1954 estimated population: 930,000. 

Area & (rank): 33,215 sq. mi. (38). P 

Geographic center: In Piscataquis Co., 18 io 
N of Dover-Foxcroft. 

Number of counties: 16. \ 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Portland (77,634); ; 
Lewiston (40,974); Bangor (31,558); Au-- 
burn (23,134); South Portland (21,866). — 

State forests: 1 (21,000 ac.). 

State parks: 6 (133,042 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $80,001,043. ; 

State general expenditure (1953): $78,531,246. — 


Maine, the largest potato grower in the? 
nation, is supposed to be the political | 
barometer of the nation because it holds its} 
general election a little more than a month} 
before the other states, a situation that has} 
brought forth the popular expression, “As} 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.” But con- 
sidering that the state invariably votes Re- 
publican, it is evident that the nation | 
sometimes fails to follow it. 


Maine has the largest forest area in the | 
East, some 16,783,000 acres in timberland 
and, as a result, pulp, paper making and. 
lumbering are leading industries. In addition | 
to the potato crops, hay, oats, buckwheat . 
and apples are grown, Manufacturing in- | 
cludes textiles, shoes and fruit canning. 
Much poultry is raised. b. 

Acadia National Park, on Mount Desert 
Island, approximately 50 miles southeast of 
Bangor, offers one of the finest examples of 
mountain and ocean views to be found on. 
the Atlantic. 


With 2,500 lakes, hundreds of streams ant 
a bracing summer climate, Maine is famov 
as a resort state. Fishing is excellent an 
deer, bear and other game are plentiful. 
city of Eastport is the most easterly city 
the U. S., and York was the first char 
city (in 1642) in the nation. 


77 MARYLAND 

Capital: Annapolis. 

Governor: Theodore R. McKeldin, Rep. (to 
Jan. 1959). 

Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 28, 1788 (7). 

Present constitution adopted: 1867. 

Motto: Fatti maschii, parole femine (Manly 
deeds, womanly words). 

State flower: Black-eyed susan (1918). 

State tree: White oak (1941). 

State bird: Baltimore oriole (1882). 

State colors: Black and gold (1904). 

State song: ‘“Maryland! My Maryland!” (1939). 

Nicknames: Free State; Old Line State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Henrietta Maria 
(Queen of Charles I of England). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,821,244 (28). 

{950 population & (rank): 2,343,001 (24). 

1954 estimated population: 2,602,000. 

Area & (rank): 10,577 sq. mi. (41). 

Geographic center: In Anne Arundel Co., 3 mi. 
E of Collington. 


Number of counties: 23, plus 1 independent 


city. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Baltimore (949,- 
708); Cumberland (37,679); Hagerstcwn 
(36,260); Frederick (18,142); Salisbury 
(15,141). 

State forests: 10 (119,774 ac.). 
State parks: 13 (10,550 ac.). 
State general revenue (1954): $377,835,430. 


State general expenditure (1954): $380,368,850. 


Maryland, a leader in vegetable canning, 
is cut almost in two by the upthrust of 
‘Chesapeake Bay, and with its many streams 
in this area, it has probably the most river 
frontage of any of the states. The state is 
one of the largest chicken raisers in the 
East and the Chesapeake is the largest 
trabbing center in the world. In addition to 
all kinds of vegetables, the state also grows 
wheat, hay, corn, potatoes and barley. Coal, 
‘sand and gravel, cement and stone are the 
leading mineral products. 

The manufacturing products of its cities 
“range from airplanes, steel, clothing, chemi- 
cals to meat packing. Annapolis is the site 
of the U. S. Naval Academy. The State 
House, built in 1772, is the only one built 
in the Colonial period which is still in regu- 
lar use by a state government. Baltimore, the 
largest city, is the site of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

The Charter of Maryland was granted in 
1632 to Lord Baltimore, who died before it 
had passed the Great Seal; and it was issued 
to his oldest son, Cecil. The first settlers 
tanded at St. Marys in 1634. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Capital: Boston. 

Governor: Christian A. Herter, Rep. (to Jan. 
=) 1957). 

‘Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 6, 1788 (6). 
Present constitution adopted: 1780. 

Motto: Ense petit placidam sub libertate 
quietem (By the sword we seek peace, but 
_ peace only under liberty). 

te flower: Mayflower (1918). 

tate tree: American elm (1941). 

te bird: Chickadee (1941). 

colors: Blue and gold (in flag and 


tela): 


_ State song: None. 


Nicknames: Bay State; Old Colony State. 
Origin of name: From two Indian words mean- 
ing “great mountain place.” 
1940 population & (rank): 4,316,721 (8). 
1950 population & (rank): 4,690,514 (9). 
1954 estimated population: 4,954,000. 
Area & (rank): 8,257 sq. mi. (44). 
Geographic center: In Worcester Co., in N part 
of city of Worcester. 
Number of counties: 14. : 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Boston (801,444); 
Worcester (203,486); Springfield (162,399); 
Cambridge (120,740); Fall River (111,963). 
State forests: 70 (170,000 ac.). 
State parks: 7 (4,792 ac.). 
State general revenue (1952): $407,352,000. 
State general expenditure (1952): $438,004,000. 


Massachusetts is the leading shoe producer 
in the U. S., and has been one of the leaders ~ 
in the making of textiles since the beginning 
of American history. The top-ranking indus- 
tries are machinery (including electrical ma- 
chinery), leather, apparel and fabricated 
metals. Logan International Airport at East 
Boston, the nearest point in the U. S. to 
Europe, ranks among the world’s greates 
aerodromes. It has the longest commercial — 
runway in the U. S. (10,022 ft.) and the 
longest air passenger terminal building in 
the world (3,053 ft.). cs, 

The most valuable agricultural products, 
ranked in order of importance, are hay, to- 
bacco, cranberries, apples, potatoes, corn and 
tomatoes. There is also a large livestock in- 
dustry. 


The growth of factories brought to thi 
state an influx of foreigners and today 
Boston has one of the largest Irish Po) } 
lations in the nation. Boston became pro! 
nent as the “Cradle of Liberty” in e 


from Christ Church on Copp’s Hill ana) the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was fought. 


MICHIGAN 
Capital: Lansing. i 
Governor: G. Mennen Williams, Dem. — 
Jan. 1957). hm 


Organized as territory: Jan. 11,1805. = 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 26, 1837 (26). 

Present constitution adopted: 1908. e" 

Motto: Si quaeris peninsulam amoena 
cumspice (If you seek a pleasant pé 
sula, look around you). : 

State flower: Apple blossom (1897). 

State bird: Robin (unofficial) . 

State animal: Wolverine (unofficial) 

State song: ‘“‘Michigan, My Michigan” 
cial). 

Nickname: Wolverine State. 

Origin of name: From two Indian word: 
ing “great lake.” 

1940 population & (rank): 5,256,106 (1). , 

1950 population & (rank): 6,371,766 (7). 

1954 estimated population: 7,024,000. 7 


‘Area & (rank): 58, 216 sq. mi. (22). 
Geographic center: In Wexford Co., 5 mi. W of 
N of Cadillac. 

_ Number of counties: 83. 
Largest cities (1950 Census): 
- 568); Grand Rapids 

_ (163,143) ; 
(92,918) . 
State forests: 22 (3,736,500 ac.). 
State parks: 57 (166,453 ac.). 
rate general revenue (1953-54): 
State general expenditure (1953-54) : 


Detroit (1,849,- 
(176,515); Flint 


Dearborn (94,994); Saginaw 


$747,279,661. 
$709,321,- 


_ On a map of Michigan, draw an eighty- 
-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
mtain the home plants of the companies 
th t make nine out of ten American auto- 
; This industry, which sprang up 
bout fifty years ago from the carriage-build- 
ing business, is not the only activity of this 
state. Airplane parts, furniture (Grand Rap- 
ids is the furniture center of the U. S.), 
d esel engines, hoists, pumps, boilers are 
mong its leading items of production. Most 
peat: the nation’s refrigerators are made in 
chigan. On its farms are grown dry beans, 
er es, peaches, potatoes, sugar beets and 
her food crops. 
ligan is the only state that is split 
etely in two parts. The northern pen- 
os mining and timber country. The 


and Huron is the busiest canal in 
orld—the Sault Ste. Marie. Its 11,037 
lakes and 2,242 miles of Great Lakes 
ine make Michigan a good vacation 


MINNESOTA 
Paul. 


er: Moccasin flower (1902). 
Morvéy pine. 


: Bens Star State; Gopher State, 
ama: From a Dakota Indian word 
= ated “water, is 


d Meaulation? 3,103, '000. 

1k): 84,068 sq. mi. (11). 

nter: In Crow Wing Co., 10 mi. 
rainerd. 

counties: 87. 

ities (1950 Census): Minneapolis 
‘St. Paul (311,349); Duluth 


aia) Rochester (29,885); St, Cloud 


. Area & (rank): 


State forests: 32 (2,037,065 ac). 

State parks: 61 (84,350 ac.).. ino 
State general revenue (1953): $336,329,000. 
State general expenditure (1953): $320,553,000. — 

A few square miles of Northern Minne 
sota, in the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion) 
Ranges, produce most of the nation’s iron: 
ore, and provide the activity for the port of! 
Duluth. Farm and factory are equally im-) 
portant in Minnesota. Its farms produce; 
oats, butter, eggs, milk, corn, wheat, po-' 
tatoes, etc. Its factory production follows( 
the pattern of the Midwest. Machinery, 
furniture, foundry products, etc. are manu-: 
factured. 

Minneapolis is the trade center of the; 
Northwest. Its twin city St. Paul, which: 
faces it on the other side of the Mississippi) 
River, is the nation’s biggest publisher of: 
calendars and law books. 

With over 11,000 lakes, the state is famous: 
for its fishing, hunting and trapping. 

Minnesota has many famous resort regions. } 
Travel business for 1954 was estimated to; 
exceed $290 million. 

In 1655, Radisson and Groseilliers, French: 
traders from Canada, were the first white: 
men to see the state. j 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson, 
Hugh L. White, 


Capital: 
Governor: 
1956) .* 

Organized as territory: Apr. ifaalVehe 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 10, 1817 (20). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 9, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: Feb. 23, 1870. 

Present constitution adopted: 1890, 

Motto; Virtute et armis (By valor and ee | 

State flower: Flower or bloom of the mag-: 
nolia or evergreen magnolia (1952). 

State tree: Magnolia (1938) . 

State bird: Mockingbird (1944). 

ae rs “Way Down South in Mississippi” 

Nickname: Magnolia State. a 

Origin of name: From an Indian word meaning | 
“Father of Waters.’ : 

{940 population & (rank): 2,183,796 (23). % 

{950 population & (rank): 2,178,914 (26). ri 

1954 estimated population; 2,204,000. 4 

47,716 sq. mi. (31). 

Geographic center: In Leake Co., 9 mi. N of Wi 
of Carthage. y 

Number of counties: 82, 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Jackson (98, 271 )y, 
Meridian (41,893); Biloxi (37,425); Greemg 
ville (29,936); Hattiesburg (29,474). 

State forests: 1 (1,760 ac.). 

State parks: 10 (10,972 ac.). . 

State general revenue (1956): $132,573,383,20. 

State general expenditure (1950): $134, 463,877.5' 

by BEST ds paca et Tagmoreatio primary was wo 
Mississippi, the stronghold of the 

South, has until the past decade been 

of the least industrialized states, with m 

than half its population making a liv 

from the soil. A recent program of 

trialization, however, has attracted 
ous manufacturing concerns. Cot 
theless, is. still king. The wor 


Dem. (to Jan.. 


cotton plantation of 35,000 acres is located 
at Scott. Other crops are corn, peanuts, oats, 
pecans, soybeans, rice, tung nuts, sugar cane 
and hay. 


- Mississippi’s Central Hills have produced a 
serious soil-erosion problem due to the over- 
emphasis placed on cotton growing through 
the years. Introduction of livestock and 
dairying and the pasture improvement pro- 
grams attendant to it have helped in recent 
years to remedy this situation. 

Mississippi was first to ratify the 18th 
Amendment and is still one of the two states 
(the other, Oklahoma) that bans the sale of 
hard liquor. In 1950, it had the third largest 
Negro population in the U. S. 

The state abounds in historical landmarks 
and is the home of the Vicksburg National 
Military Park commemorating Grant’s victory 
on this site. 


MISSOURI 
Capital: Jefferson City. 
Governor: Phil M. Donnelly, Dem. (to Jan. 


1957). 

Organized as territory: June 4, 1812. 

Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 10, 1821 (24). 

Present constitution adopted: 1945. 

Motto: Salus populi suprema lex esto (The 
welfare of the people shall be the supreme 
law). 

State flower: Hawthorn (1923). 

State bird: Bluebird (1927). 

State colors: Red, white and blue (1913). 

State song: ‘“‘Missouri Waltz’ (1949). 

Nickname: Show-me State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word prob- 
ably meaning “muddy water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,784,664 (10). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,954,653 (11). 

1954 estimated population: 4,154,000. 

Area & (rank): 69,674 sq. mi. (18). 

Geographic center: In Miller Co., 20 mi. SW of 
Jefferson City. 
-Number of counties: 

city. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): 


114, plus 1 independent 
St. Louis (856,- 


796); Kansas City (456,622); St. Joseph’ 
(78,588); Springfield (66,731); University 
City (39,892). 

State forests: 7 (150,000 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (58,090 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $273,231,000. 

State general expenditures (1950): $275,135,000. 


Missouri, touching both South and North, 
ranks highest in mining lead, making corn- 
cob pipes and breeding mules. Sometimes 
‘called the ‘saddle horse capital of the 
world” because of its excellent breeds, this 
state also grows corn. wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, tobacco and cotton on its fertile 
table land climbing to the Ozark Mountains. 
This country of rugged, timbered hills and 
‘deep valleys, has more than 10,000 swift- 
flowing streams. It produces automobiles, 
eeces, drugs, chemicals, beer and street cars. 


__ Eads Bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, probably handles more 
reight cars than any other bridge in the 
world. Bagnell Dam, across the Osage River 
| the Ozarks, completed in 1931, created 
i of the largest artificial lakes in the 


world, running for 129 miles and having a 
shoreline that extends for approximately 
1,300 miles. 


The homes of two of Missouri’s most pub- 
licized sons—Mark Twain and Jesse James 
—are tourist attractions. 


Missouri, like Kentucky, had a star in the 
Confederate flag because a minority of the © 
state legislature adopted an ordinance of 
secession. The Governor and pro-secession 
legislature, however, were ousted and the 
state remained in the Union throughout the 
Civil War. 


MONTANA 


Capital: Helena. 
Governor: J. Hugo Aronson, Rep. 
1957). 
Organized as territory: May 26, 1864. 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 8, 1889 (41). 
Present constitution adopted: 1889. 
Motto: Oro y plata (Gold and silver). 
State flower: Bitterroot (1895). = 
State tree: Ponderosa pine (1949). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1931). 
State song: “Montana” (1945). 
Nickname: Treasure State. 
Origin of name: Chosen from Mexican dic- 
tionary by J. M. Ashley. It is a Mexicanized — 
Spanish word. va 
1940 population & (rank): 559,456 (39). 
1950 population & (rank): 591,024 (42). 
1954 estimated population: 628,000. 
Area & (rank): 147,138 (3). ~ 
Geographic center: In Fergus Co., 12 mi. Ww 
Lewistown. 
Number of Sduiltles? 56, plus small part 
Yellowstone National Park. d 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Great Falls” 
(39,214); Butte (33,251); Billings (31,8: Vee 
Missoula (22,485); Helena (17,581). 
State forests: 7 (235,876 ac.). 
State parks: 4 (2,802 ac.). 
State general revenue (1953-54): 
State general expenditure (1953-54) : 


(to Jan. 


ee 
$83,991, 


Montana’s story is the old Western sto 
—few settlers until a gold strike in ° 
brought an influx. Mining is its present 
cupation, and lead, zinc, silver, coal su) ») 
are taken from its earth. 


Butte, sitting on the “richest hill in the 
world,” is the center of the area that on t 


and dude ranching round out its ince ; 
Agriculture in the state is dependent on 
irrigation. 


The state as a whole still possesses ; 
frank character of the old days, reflected 
the legend that the only reason Hel } 
was selected as the name to replace Last 
Chance Gulch was because of the 
tion of profanity in the front part of 
name. Glacier National Park is a popt 
tourist area with its rugged scenery, hun b- 
ing areas and dude ranches. While — tie 
development has as yet been made, — 
tana offers fine potentialities for — 
sports. Snow conditions are good throu, 
out the winter in the National Forest Be 
areas. 

4 


_ NEBRASKA 


: Lincoln. 
; Victor E. Anderson, Rep. (to Jan. 


ganized as territory: May 30, 1854. 

tered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1867 (37). 
‘ esent constitution adopted: 1875. 

Motto: Equality before the law, 

State flower: Goldenrod (1895). 


igin af name: From an Oto Indian word 
meaning ‘‘flat water.” 
40 population & (rank): 
50 population & (rank): 1,325,510 (33). 

4 estimated population: 1,366,000. 

& (rank): 77,237 sq. mi. (14). 

ographic center: In Custer Co., 10 mi. NW 
of Broken Bow, 

imber of counties: 93. 

argest cities (1950 Census): Omaha (251,117); 
Lincoln (98,884); Grand Island (22,682); 
fastings (20,211); North Platte (15,433). 

e forests: 2, 

e parks: 7 (1,036 ac.). 

€ general revenue (1950): $87,098,000. 

@ general expenditure (1950): $84,216,000. 


ska lives by its expansive sea of 
reflected in its bumper crops of rye, 
Bae nd wheat. There are more varieties 
of ass growing in this state, valuable for 
than in any other state in the 
. Its sizable cattle and hog industry 
© make Omaha a great stockyard and 
[-packing center. Flour, freight cars, 
achinery, precision instruments, brick 
are products of Nebraska. 

il was discovered in Nebraska in 1939, and 
al gas in 1949. The state was 17th in oil 
pee rion in the U. 8. for 1954. 

_ 1937, Nebraska became the only state 
the Union to have a unicameral (one- 
) legislature. Members are elected to it 
| party designation. 


35 NEVADA 
al: Carson City. 
i Charles H. Russell, Rep. (to Jan. 


1,315,834 (32). 


Union & Pasi Oct. $i; 1864 (36). 
constitution adopted: 1964. 

1 for our country. 

te flower: Sagebrush (1917). 

te tree: Pinion pine (official). 

rd: Mountain bluebird (unofficial) . 

€ rs: Blue and silver (unofficial). 

“sor j:; “Home Means Nevada” (1933). 
names : Sagebrush State; Silver State, 
Bt: name: Spanish: meaning “snow- 


i pul tion & (rank): 110,247 (48). 
epula ation & (rank): 160,083 (48). 
mated population: 218,000, 
‘& rank: 110,540 (6). 
ile center: In Lander Co., 23 mi. SE of 


f counties: te 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Reno (32,497); 
Vegas (24,624); Sparks (8,203); Elko 
forth Las Vegas (3,875) . 


State forests: None. 


ex 


State parks: 5 (1,700 ac.). . 
State general revenue (1955): $27,762,750. 
State general expenditure (1955): $29,735,553. 


Nevada, the smallest state in population, 
had in 1950 about one and one-half persons: 
per square mile. It was made famous by the: 
discovery of the fabulous Comstock Lode: 
in 1859, and has since lived mainly on its} 
mines which give up large quantities of| 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver}! 
and tungsten. Oil was discovered for the first | 
time in Feb. 1954. 

In 1931, the state created a new industry 
by writing an easy.divorce law and Reno has} 
since become the “divorce capital of the: 
nation.” Gambling was legalized and the: 
gaming tables now pay a two-per cent tax to! 
add to the state’s income. 

Near Las Vegas, on the Colorado River, 
stands the Hoover Dam which has twice: 
changed its name (Hoover to Boulder to: 
Hoover) . 

The state’s agricultural crop consists} 
mainly of hay, wheat, barley and potatoes. . 

Nevada was the first state to use gas for| 
capital punishment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord. j 

Governor: Lane Dwinell, Rep. (to Jan. 1987). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 21, 1788 (9). 

Present constitution adopted: 1784. 

Motto: Live free or die. 

State flower: Purple lilac (1919). 

State tree: White birch (1947). 

State bird: None. ; 

State song: “Old New Hampshire” (1949). — 

Nickname: Granite State. ; 

Crigin of name: From the English county of | 
Hampshire. 

{940 population & (rank): 491,524 (45). 

{950 population & (rank): 533,242 (44). 

1954 estimated population: 532,000. 

Area & (rank): 9,304 sq. mi. (43). 

Geographic center: In Belknap Co., 3 mi. Hof 
Ashland. 

Number of counties: 10. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Manchester (82,- =) 
732); Nashua (34,669); Concord (27,988); 
Portsmouth (18,830); Berlin (16,615). 


Capital: 


State forests: 143 (55,769 ac.). t 
State parks: 33 (30,976 ac.). ca 
State general revenue (1951): $37,270,931. % 


State general expenditure (1951): $39,374,070. 


New Hampshire is the only state that ever 
played host at the formal conclusion of a 
foreign war when, in 1905, Portsmouth was | 
the scene of the treaty ending the Russa- 
Japanese War. The sandy and stony loam of 
this state needs liberal fertilization for sek 


growing of its principal crops—fruit, truc! 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes. Ii 
chief manufacturing is the production of te: 
tiles, leather goods, pulp and paper produc’ 

New Hampshire was the first state 
declare its independence from Great Brita 
and to adopt a constitution. Mt. Washingt 
has recorded some of the world’s stronge 
wind velocities, the last recording of Reco 
proportions being registered at 231 miles | D 
hour. The state also has the largest le; z 
body; it varies from 375 to Shes Me a: 


: eS 300 pits and Neoaae climate for peth. 
winter ‘sports and summer vacations, the 
state is highly popular as a resort area, 


NEW JERSEY 
Capital: Trenton. 
Governor: Robert B. Meyner, Dem. (t6 Jan. 
1958). 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 18, 1787 (3). 

Present constitution adopted: 1947. 

Motto: Liberty and prosperity. 

State flower: Purple violet (1913). 

State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1935). 

State tree: Red oak (1950). 

State colors: Blue and gold. 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Garden State. 

Origin of name: From the Channel Isle of 
Jersey. 

{940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 4,835,329 (8). 

1954 estimated population: 5,250,000. 

Area & (rank): 7,836 sq. mi. (45). 

Geographic center: In Mercer Co., 5 mi. SE of 
the State capitol. 

Number of counties: 21. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Newark (438,776) ; 
Jersey City (299,017); Paterson (139,336) ; 
Trenton (128,009); Camden (124,555). 

State forests: 10 (60,327 ac.) .* 

State parks: 22 (20,505 ac.).* 

State general revenue (1953-54): $397,484,647. 

State general expenditure (1953-54): $402,255,817. 


*1 forest, park and water reserve (54,200 ac.) and 1 
forest and park area (6,200 ac.) are also being acquired. 


4,160,165 (9). 


New Jersey, situated in an area of wide 
industrial diversification between the major 
markets of Philadelphia and New York, is 
known as the crossroads of the East. Prod- 
ucts from over 15,000 factories and shops can 
be delivered overnight to about 51 million 
people, representing 12 states and the District 
of Columbia. The greatest single industry is 
chemicals, and New Jersey is one of the fore- 
most research centers of the world. 


Of the total land area, 46% is forested and 
Nfearly 36% is devoted to agriculture. The 
state rates high in practically all garden 
vegetables. Among its fruit crops are the 
famous cultivated blueberries, which origi- 
hated in New Jersey. The poultry industry 
is one of the principal phases of the state’s 
agriculture, and dairying occupies a promi- 
nent place. 


The oldest U. S. highway of any Jength 
was built in Sussex and Warren counties in 
1650. Sandy Hook Lighthouse, built in 1764, 
is the oldest in point of service in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Near Morristown is the See- 
ing Eye Training School, where dogs are 
trained to lead the blind. 


Its fortunate topography and geographic 
location make New Jersey a popular resort 
tate with over 100 resort areas. Wooded 
hills in the north and over 55 beaches on its 
20 mile seashore, from Sandy Hook to 
ape May, are favorite tourist attractions. 


Ss and ponds total over 800. 


den State Parkway (toll) is now open 
Bergen County to Cape May (163 mi.). 


7 NEW MEXICO 


Capital: Santa Fe. 

Governor: John F. Simms (to Jan. 1957). 
Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. ~ ae: 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 6, 1912 (47). 
Present constitution adopted: 1912. 

Motto: Crescit ewndo (It grows as it goes). 
State flower: Yucca (1927). 

State tree: Pifion (1949). 

State bird: Road runner (1949). 

State colors: Flaming red and golden orange > 


(1915). 
State song: “O, Fair New Mexico’’ (1916). 
Nicknames: Land of Enchantment; Sunshine 
State. 


Origin of name: From the country of Mexico. i. ‘ 
1940 population & (rank): 531,818 (42). 
1950 population & (rank): 681,187 (39). 
1954 estimated population: 781,000. 
Area & (rank): 121,666 sq. mi. (4). i 
Geographic center: In Torrance Co., 12 ae w 4 
of S of Willard. bs 
Number of counties: 32. a 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Albuquerque ; 
(96,815); Santa Fe (27,998); Roswell (25,-— 4 
738); Carlsbad (17,975); Clovis (17,318). : q 
State forests: None. rina 
State parks: 6 (16,018 ac.). 
State general revenue (1952): $112,343,000. 
State general expenditure (1952) : $106,450,000. 
Bilingual New Mexico is the only stat 
where both English and Spanish are ac 
cepted as official languages. The two culture 
of this state give it a picturesqueness tha’ 
attracts many tourists. Mining and the rails 
ing of cattle and crops provide the stat 
chief interests. Irrigation is vital. : 


The state contains the largest Indi 
reservation in the U. S. with over 16, 000, ] 
acres, habitated by the Navajo tribe. T 
Apaches and Utes live in three other res¢ 
vations in this state (the Jicarilla Apa 
at Horse Lake; the Mescalero Apache, 
east of Alamogordo; the Navajo, in San . 
and McKinley counties; and the Sou 
Ute, in the northern part of San Juan 
County). Carlsbad Caverns, the larsesieine 
the world, attract many visitors annu 
The highest golf course in the world, 01 é 


"The state’s dry see healthful clim 
makes it a great recuperative mecca | 
tuberculars. Santa Fe, the oldest oy of 


laboratory. The first atomic explosion in. 
history was at the Alamogordo air base 


NEW YORK =e 

Capital: Albany. a 

Governor: W. Averell Harriman, Dem. xc ) 
1959). 


Entered Union & (rank): July 26, 1788 “(uy 

Present constitution adopted: 1777 (last Tevi 
1938) . 

Motto: Excelsior (Ever Upward). 

State flower: Rose (unofficial) . 

State tree: Sugar maple (unofficial). - 

State bird: Bluebird (unofficial). a 

State song: None. , 

Nickname: Empire State. 


Origin. of name: In honor of the English Duke 
_ of York. 

{940 population & (rank): 
{950 population & (rank): 14,830,192 (1). 
1954 estimated population: 15,433,000. 

Area & (rank): 49,576 sq. mi. (29). 

Geographic center: In Madison Co., 6 mi. E of 
 § of Oneida. 

Number of counties: 62. 

argest cities (1950 Census): New York (7,891,- 
957); Buffalo (580,132); Rochester (332,- 
488); Syracuse (220,583); Yonkers (152,798) . 
‘State Forest Preserves: Adirondacks, 2,204,756 
ac.; Catskills, 234,414 ac. 

State parks: 81 (196,984 ac.). 

State general revenue (1955): $1,159,155,104. 
fate general expenditure (1955): $1,158,127,725. 


a: New York, with the great metropolis of 
New York City, is the spectacular nerve 
- center of the nation. It leads in population, 
poteecturing, foreign trade, commercial 


13,479,142 (1). 


few York City is not only a national but 
! pe eavional leader. It is the busiest 


; oe wood and textile products and houses 
_ tallest buildings in the world. Nearly all 


>the Hudson River north to Albany and 
gh the Mohawk Valley and Central New 
0 Buffalo. It includes Sen eat 


g machines, typewriters, photo- 
ic and optical equipment, shirts and 
Dairying, truck gardening, and the 
f potatoes, onions and cabbage keep 
w York farmer prosperous. Wine- 
ng is a major industry in the state. 

York’s extremely rapid commercial 
may be partly attributed to Gover- 


y) which was opened in 1825. 
sonvention and tourist business is the 
fth greatest source of income. 
short time, New York City was the 
upital and George Washington was 


Hudson explored New York in 
iis trip up the river later named in 
. On the basis of his explorations, 
bought the island of Manhattan 
m. the Indians in 1626. 


‘NORTH CAROLINA 
tals Raletgh. 


Luther H. Hodges, Dem. (to Jan. 


nion & (rank): Nov. 21, 1789 (12). 
m Union: May 20, 1861. 

Union: July 20, 1868. 

onstitution adopted: 1876. 

ise quam videri (To be rather than 
) (1893). 


State flower: Dogwood (1941). 
State bird: Cardinal (1943). 
State song: ‘““The Old North State” (1927). ; 
State colors: red and blue (1945). 
Nickname: Tar Heel State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Charles I of Bng- 
land. 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 4,061,929 (10). 

1954 estimated population: 4,250,000. 

Area & (rank): 52,712 sq. mi. (27). 

Geographie center: In Chatham Co., 
NW of Sanford. 

Number of counties: 100. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Charlotte (134,- 
042); Winston-Salem (87,811); Greensboro! 
(74,389) ; Durham (71,311); Raleigh (65,679). 

State forests: 1.. ; 

State parks: 10 (35,164 ac.). 

State revenue (all funds) (1953-54): 
756. 

State expenditure (all funds) (1953-54): 
158,820. 

North Carolina is the nation’s largest to-) 
bacconist and textile producer. It holds first: 
place in the Southeast in population and 
in the value of its industrial and agriculturah 
production. This production is highly diver- 
sified, with furniture, chemicals and paper 
constituting enormous industries. Tobacco, 
corn, cotton, hay, peanuts and truck and 
vegetable crops are of major importance? 

The state leads the South in social and 
economic reforms. Its educational pay scale: 
is the same for white and Negro teachers 

There are 28 state and national parks and 
forests, including the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, the Blue Ridge Park- 
way and the new Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore. Mt. Mitchell, on the Parkway near; 
Asheville, is the highest mountain in thes 
Eastern U.S, (6,684 ft. above sea level). : 

The largest military reservation in the 
U. S. (Fort Bragg) and the largest Marine 
amphibious training base (Camp LeJeune 
are in North Carolina. 

The first English colony in America was 
established on Roanoke Island in 1585. Vir-: 
ginia Dare, born there in 1587, was the first 
child of English parentage born in America.) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Capital: Bismarck. 

Governor: C. Norman Dirubarials 
Jan. 1957). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (39). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889. 


3,571,623 (11). 


10 mi. 


$302,572,-: 
$305,-" 


Rep. 


one and inseparable. 
State flower: Wild prairie rose (1907). 
State tree: American elm (1947). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1947). 
State song: “North Dakota Hymn” (1947). 
Nickname: Sioux State; Flickertail State. 
Origin of name: From the Dakotah tri 

meaning “allies.” F 
1940 population & (rank): 641,935 (39). 
1950 population & (rank): 619,636 es 
1954 estimated population: 636,000. : 
Area & (rank): 70,665 sq. mi. (16). : 
Geographic center: In Sheridan ns 5 

of McClusky. i : 


u ber of ‘counties: 53. ae 
argest cities (1950 Census): Fargo (38,256); 
Grand Forks (26,836); Minot (22,032); Bis- 
marck (18,640); Jamestown: (10,697). 
State forests: None. 
State parks: 5 (2,981 ac.). 
State collections (1953): $83,690,699. 
State disbursements (1953): $81,578,157. 


North Dakota, politically progressive, 
operates the only state-owned bank, flour 
mill and grain elevator in the nation. The 
state owes its main activity to agriculture 
with over 87 per cent of its acreage devoted 
to the growth of barley, wheat, rye, oats and 
livestock. Most of its manufacturing consists 
of dairy products. 

The finest farming land is in the Red 
River Valley, celebrated in song. Cattle rais- 
ing is centered in the Missouri Valley. 

“Number One Northern Hard,” a wheat 
first grown in this state, still brings 
premium prices for its excellence of quality. 

The completion of Garrison Dam on the 
Missouri River will result in extensive irriga- 
‘tion and the production of 400,000 kw. of 
electricity for use in the Missouri Basin 
areas. 

In 1951, oil was discovered near Tioga by 
the Amerada Petroleum Corp. Geologists be- 
lieve that the state holds two-thirds of our 
lignite. 

The geographic center of the North Amer- 
ican continent is located in Pierce County, 
latitude 48°10’N, longitude 100°10’W. 


OHIO 
Capital: Columbus. 
Governor: Frank J. Lausche, Dem. (to Jan. 
1957) . 


Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1803 (17). 

Present constitution adopted: 1851. 

Motto: Imperium in imperio (An empire 
within an empire) (unofficial). 

State flower: Scarlet carnation (1904). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Buckeye State. 

Origin of name: From an fIroquoian word 
meaning “great river.” 

$940 population & (rank): 6,907,612 (4). 

1950 population & (rank): 7,946,627 (5). 

1954 estimated population: 8,554,000. 

Area & (rank): 41,222 sq. mi. (34). 

Geographic center: In Delaware Co., 25 mi. 
N of Columbus. 

Number of counties: 88. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Cleveland (914,- 

_ 808); Cincinnati (503,998); Columbus 

(375,901); Toledo (303,616); Akron (274,605). 

‘State forests: 20 (145,281 ac.). 

‘State parks: 55 (22,074 ac.). 

State general revenue (1954): $940,013,516. 

tate general expenditure (1954): $920,284,080. 


Sorin vast coal and oil fields on the one 
and, with Great Lakes iron ore close by on 
he other, Ohio automatically developed 
into one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
tes. The vast and varied factory output 
of its cities runs from wire, nails, nuts, bolts, 
paper, radios, cash registers, golf clubs, 
refrigerators to motors of all kinds and 
eeevelsnd, is one of the world’s largest 


. Area -& (rank): 


handlers of iron ore. Toledo is the nation’s 


largest shipper of coal. Akron makes most 
of the automobile tires used in the U. S. 
Ohio’s thousands of factories almost over- 
shadow its importance in two other basic — 
industries—mining and agriculture. Its fer- — 
tile soil produces soy beans, corn, wheat, 
grapes and tobacco. Dairying and greenhouse 
products are important. Mining is centered 
in coal, oil, sand, gravel and clay. 
Ohio has sent to the White House eight 
men, six of whom were elected from that — 
state and two of whom were born in Ohio a 
but elected from other states. : 
In 1749, Céleron, a French officer, reached 
the Ohio River from Canada and claimed — 
the area for the French, disregarding the 3 
grants of the British Kings. 


OKLAHOMA 


Capital: Oklahoma City. 
Governor: Raymond D. Gary, Dem. oe Jan. 
1959). 
Organized as territory: May 2, 1890. Ne 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 16, 1907 (46). 
Present constitution adopted: 1907. 
Motto: Labor omnia vincit (Labor conquers 
all things). 
State flower: Mistletoe (1893). 
State tree: Redbud (1937). 
State bird: Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (1951). 
State colors: Green and white (1915). 
State song: “Oklahoma” (RodebrsHanim 
stein) (1953). 
Nickname; Sooner State. ; 
Origin of name: From two Choctaw Ind 
words meaning “red people.’ 
1940 population & (rank): 2,336,434 (22). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,233,351 (25). 
1954 estimated population: 2,268,000. : 
69,919 sq. mi. (17). 
Geographic center: In Oklahoma Co., 8 mi 
of Oklahoma City. 
Number of counties: 77. 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Oklahoma 
(243,504); Tulsa (182,740) ; Muskogee | 
289); Enid (36,017); Lawton GS C0Re oe 
State forests: None. 
State parks: 13 (51,660 ac.). 
State general revenue (1954): $292,507,602. 
State general expenditure (1954): $300,10 


Oil has made Oklahoma a rich stati 
Tulsa one of the world’s wealthiest 
per capita. The smelting of zinc, oil re 
meat packing and flour milling are 
factory industries. Wheat, corn, Oats, 
sorghums and potatoes are its agri 
crops of chief importance. 

In 1834, Oklahoma was set aside as Ind 
Territory. It remained so until Apr. 22, 18 
when the first opening to homestead settle 
ment occurred. On that one day, 50,000 people 
swarmed in, and the term “sooners” ° 
born to apply to those who had sneaked in 
the state sooner than the noon deadline 
series of land openings by “runs” and lo 
teries extended through 1901, and sales b y 
sealed bid of remaining lands were “held in 
1906 and 1910. a Se 

The state is one of the two in the na 
(the other is Mississippi) which prohibits 
sale of hard liquor. 


OREGON | 
Capital: Salem. 
Governor: Paul L, Patterson, 
' 1959). 
‘Organized as territory: Aug. 13, 1848. 
' Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1859 (33). 
Present constitution adopted: 1859. 
_ Motto: The Union (unofficial). 
State flower: Cregon grape (1899). 
State tree: Douglas fir (1939). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1927). 
: “Oregon, My Oregon’ (1927). 

: Beaver State. 
Origin of name: Unknown, However, it is gen- 
erally accepted that the name, first used 
by Jonathan Carver in 1778, was taken 
from the writings of Maj. Robert Rogers, 
an English army officer. 
1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 1,521,341. (32). 
1954 estimated population: 1,639,000. 
Area & (rank): 96,981 sq. mi. (9). 
eographic center: In Crook Co., 25 mi. H of S 
of Prineville. 
umber of counties: 36. 
argest cities (1950 Census): 
628); ; Salem (43,140) ; 
Medford (17,305); Corvallis (16,207). 
_ State forests: 720,000 ac. in 14 counties. 
State Parks: 156 (55,053 ac.). 
ate general revenue (1954): $186,398,000. 
ate general expenditure (1954): $227,523,000. 


regon, with the greatest U. S. reserve 
Banos timber, has a billion- dollar for- 


Rep, (to Jan. 


1,089,684 (34). 


Portland ( 373,- 
Eugene (35,879); 


eh aulinre, the state leads in Eromine 
eppermint, holly, lily bulbs, caneberries, 
rts, Blue Lake beans and cover seed 
Ds, and also raises strawberries, hops, 
eat and other eae sugar beets, Baa 


ock and poultry. 


_ Oregon’s coast is lush and green with heavy 
rainfall and is noted for its scenic beauty. 
ser Lake National Park, Mount Hood and 
eville Dam on the Columbia are other 
st attractions. 


he low-cost electric power provided 
eville Dam and other hydroelectric 
n the Pacific Northwest, Oregon has 
ed. steadily as a manufacturing state. 
ig Manufactures are lumber and lumber 
ucts, Metalwork, machinery, aluminum, 
micals and paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

li: Harrisburg. 

j George M. Leader, Dem. (to Jan. 

Inion & (rank): Dec. 12, 1787 (2). 

ent constitution adopted: 1874, 

0: Virtue, liberty and independence. 
flower: Mountain laurel (1933). 

+ Hemlock (1931). 

ird: Ruffed grouse (1931). 

ors: Blue and gold, 

ong: None. 

ne: Keystone State. 


Origin of name: In honor of Adm. Sir W: 
Penn, father of William Penn. it m 
“Penn’s Woodland.” 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 10,498,012 (3). 

1954 estimated population: 10,779,000. 

Area & (rank): 45,333 sq. mi. (32). 

Geographic center: In Center Co., 2 1/2 mi. sw 
of Bellefonte. 

Number of counties: 67. 


9,900,180 (2). 


Largest cities (1950 Census): Philadelphia: 

(2,071,605); Pittsburgh (676,806) ; Erie; 
(130,803); Scranton (125,536) ; Reading; 
(109,320). 


State forests: 23 (1,833,529 ac.). 

State parks: 117 (137,886 ac.). 

State revenue (Est. 1953-55): $1,098,900,000. 
State expenditure (Est. (953-55): $1,089,074,000.| 


From the’steel mills of Pittsburgh through: 
the mid-state coal mines and oil wells toi 
the shipyards and factories of Philadelphia,| 
Pennsylvania bristles with heavy industry.’ 
Approximately 30% of all American iron and! 
steel is made in Pennsylvania. Other manu-: 
factures include locomotives, boilers, en-: 
gines, blast furnaces, trucks, busses, wire,! 
textiles, knit goods and nylon and rayon: 
products. Virtually all of the U. S. anthra-- 
cite (hard coal) deposits are located in! 
Pennsylvania. 


Agricultural products include -apples,; 
peaches, potatoes, corn, hay, barley, wheae 
buckwheat and tobacco. 


Pennsylvania is rich in historical lore.: 
Philadelphia was the seat of the Federal! 
government almost continuously from 1776: 
until 1800, and there the Declaration of In-- 
dependence was signed and the Constitution | 
drawn up. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, 
and Gettysburg, the turning-point of the: 
Civil War, are both in Pennsylvania. The: 
Liberty Bell stands in Independence Square : 
in Philadelphia. 


Henry Hudson sailed into Delaware Bay in! 
1609, following his trip up the Hudson River. . 
In 1681, William Penn, the Quaker, founded | 
its first- colony. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. 


Capital: é 
Dennis J. Roberts, Dem. (to Jan. . 


Governor: 
1957). 

Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1790 (13). _ 

Present constitution adopted: 1843. o 

Motto: Hope. 

State flower: Violet (unofficial). 

State tree: Maple (unofficial). 

State bird: Rhode Island Red (official) . i 

State colors: Blue, white and gold (in ata 


flag). { 


Song: ‘Rhode Island” (1946). 
Nickname: Little Rhody. 
Origin of name: From the Greek island 
Rhodes, 
1940 population & (rank): 731,346 (36). 
1950 population & (rank): 791,896 (36). 
1954 estimated population: 824,000. 
Area & (rank): 1,214 sq. mi. (48). 
Geographic center: In Kent Co., 2.8 mi.’ S. 
W. of Crompton. 7 Se 
Number of eounties: 5. } 


est cities (1950 Census) 


674); Pawtucket (81,436); Cranston (55,- 


060); Woonsocket (50,211); Warwick 
(43,028) . : 

State forests: 9 (15,600 ac.). 

State parks: 11 (5,700 ac.). 

State general revenue (1954): $64,687,463. 


State general expenditure (1954): $61,772,508). 


Little Rhode Island (it would fit into 
Texas 220 times), with the greatest density 
of population barring the District of Colum- 
bia, boasts the highest proportion of indus- 
trial workers of all the states. Leading indus- 
try is textiles, largely concentrated in Paw- 
tucket, Providence and Woonsocket. 


Providence is also one of the largest U. S. 
jewelry centers, and is important in the pro- 
duction of machinery and metal products. 


With more than eight-tenths of the pop- 
ulation living in urban areas, adjacent parts 
of the state are interested in dairying, poultry 
and truck farming. Potatoes, corn, apples, 
Oats and hay lead the crop list. Of the state’s 
land area, about one-seventh is farm crop- 
land and open pasture; two-thirds is forested. 


Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
lege and was long a show place for the 
luxurious summer homes built by some of 
New York’s wealthiest people. The U. S. Na- 
val Air Station is at Quonset in the town of 
North Kingstown. 


Roger Williams founded Providence, and 
subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after he 
had been banished from Massachusetts for 
nonconformance to religious doctrine. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Capital: Columbia. 

Governor: George B. Timmerman, Jr., 
(to Jan. 1959). 

Entered Union & (rank): May 23, 1788 (8). 

Seceded from Union: Dec. 20, 1860. 

Re-entered Union: July 18, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1895. 

Mottoes: Animus opibusque parati (Prepared 
in minds and resources) and Dum spiro 
spero (While I breathe, I hope). 

State flower: Carolina yellow jessamine (1924). 

State tree: Palmetto tree (1939). 

State bird: Carolina wren (1948). 

State song: “Carolina” (1911). 

Nickname: Palmetto State. 

Origin of name: Same as for North Carolina. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,899,804 (26). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,117,027 (27). 

1954 estimated population: 2,238,000. 

Area & (rank): 31,055 sq. mi. (39). 

Geographic center: In Richland Co., 13 mi. SE 
of Columbia. 

Number of counties: 46. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Columbia (86,- 

24) ; Charleston (70,174); Greenville 
(58, 161); Spartanburg (36,795); Rock Hill 


Dem. 


e total revenue (1951-52): $158,075,000. 
te general expenditure (1951-52) : $150,386,210. 


. primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
s built so many big cotton textile 


: Providence (248, - i 


‘Indians. In succeeding years, 


mills that today the state’s factories double © 
the output of its farms in cash value. Agri- — 
culture has not, however, been completely — 
replaced and today its chief crops are cot- 
ton, tobacco, peaches, corn, hay, oats, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts which are enhanced 
by the recent development of modern soil- 
conservation methods. Charleston makes as- 
bestos, wood, pulp and steel products. 

Civil War hostilities were started in this 
state at Charleston, when, on April 12, 1861, 
South Carolina men bombarded and captured 
Fort Sumter. In Charleston harbor the first © 
submarine was used in warfare. f 

Vasquez de Ayllon, who came from Santo 
Domingo with about 500 settlers in 1526, © 
made the first attempt to colonize this state 
but the expedition was later wiped out by ~ 
Spanish at- 
tempts were successful. RSI» 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Capital: Pierre. 

Governor: Joseph J. Foss, Rep. (to Jan. 1957) 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. e . 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (40). 
Present constitution adopted: 1889. — 
Motto: Under God the people rule. 
State flower: American pasqueflower (1903) 
State tree: Black Hills spruce (1947). 
State bird: Ring-necked pheasant (1943). 
State animal: Coyote (1949). = 
State colors: Blue and gold (in state sagy 
State song: “Hail! South Dakota” (1943). — 
Nicknames: Sunshine State; Coyote State. ih 
Origin of name: Same as for North Dakota 
1940 population & (rank): 642,961 (38). 
1950 population & (rank); 652,740 (40). 
1954 estimated population: 667,000. 
Area & (rank): 77,047 sq. mi. (15). oS 
Geographic center: In Hughes Co., 8 mi. 

of Pierre. é 

Number of counties: 67. 


Largest cities ({950 Census): Sioux Falls / 


696); Rapid City (25,310); Al 
(21,051); Huron (12,788); Watertown | ( 
699). Lo 


State forests: 4 (86,000 ac.). 
State parks: 10 (80,000 ac.) .* Ts 
State general revenue (1954) : nahin 


*The acreage shown includes 46 recreate are 
831 roadside parks in addition to the 10 state par 

Seventy-five per cent of the populati 
South Dakota is actively interested i 
culture. Its leading crops are rye, barl 
corn, wheat. Cattle raising and dair, 
its stronger industries. The richest U. S 
mine, the Homestake, is at Lead, 

The Black Hills, a great tourist 
tion, are the highest mountains east 
Rockies. Mt. Rushmore, in this gr 
celebrated for the likenesses of W: 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore | 
velt, which were carved in stone by the 1 
Gutzon Borglum. The Badlands offer v 
scenic masses of bare rock and clay 
relieved by any vegetation. It was in 
state that the Sioux Indians, angered at 
influx of the white men who were search 
ing for gold, started the hostilities whi 
ended in Custer’s Massacre, on ea 
1876, in Montana, “4 we 


Nea resis Sen eee Fe ee akon | eee Meals : 
ean : "Information rears Alma naa 
TENNESSEE a Nickname: Lone Star State. i 
Capital: Nashville. oe eae bath ae en Thdlan wor mre 
Bowen Frank G. Clement, Dem. (to Jan. 1940 population & (rank): 6,414,824 (6). 
2 7,711,194 (6). 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1796 (16). 
Seceded from Union: June 24, 1861. 

_Re-entered_Union: July 24, 1866. 

_ Present constitution adopted: 1870, amended for 

first time 1953. 

_ Motto: Agriculture, commerce. 

_ State flower: Iris (1933). 

State tree: Tulip poplar (1947). 

_ $tate bird: Mockingbird (1933). 

Songs: “My Homeland, Tennessee” (1925) 
and ‘When It’s Iris Time in Tennessee” 
(1935). 

Nickname: Volunteer State. 

Origin of name: From the name of the an- 
5 cient capital of the Cherokee tribe. 

1940 population & (rank): 2,915,841 (15). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,291,718 (16). 

1954 estimated population: 3,362,000. 

‘Area & (rank): 42,246 sq. mi. (33). 

Geographic center: In Rutherford Co., 5 mi. NE 

of Murfreesboro. 

Number of counties: 95. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): 


Memphis (396,- 


000); Nashville (174,307); Chattanooga 
- (131,041); Knoxville (124,769); Jackson 
(30,207) . 


ay State forests: 13 (143,742 ac.). 

fate parks: 17 (125,318 ac.). 

? a general revenue (1953-54) : 
‘State general expenditure (1953-54): 
de 000. 


aes Rearieases won world prominence in 1945, 
for the atom bomb was made possible by the 
Clinton Engineer Works at Oak Ridge. 

the state is now predominately industrial, 
production including chemicals, food, 
es, virgin aluminum, shoes, lumber 
‘oducts, and metal work. Mineral products 
ee nice. zinc, copper, lead, sinter 


$276,721,000. 
$275,212,- 


on the Cumberland River maintained 
e Army Corps of Engineers. Benefits of 
ntrol, navigation and electrical power 


_ Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and Missis- 
3 ‘The Tennessee River, already the most 


3 cient to supply energy needs, and the 
“ system is Benes doubled by use of 


TEXAS 
_ Austin. 


r: Allan Shivers, Dem. (to Jan. 1957). 
d Union & (rank): Dec. 29, 1845 (28). 

eded from Union: Mar. 2, 1861. 

entered Union: Mar. 30, 1870. 

constitution adopted: 1876. 

Friendship. 

flower: Bluebonnet (1901). 

ree: Pecan (1919). 

: Mockingbird (1927). 


» song: ‘Texas, Our Texas” (1930). 


1950 population & (rank): 

1954 estimated population: 8,468,000. 

Area & (rank): 267,339 sq. mi. (1). 

Geographic center: In McCulloch Co., 
NE of Brady. 

Number of counties: 254. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Houston (596,-, 
163); Dallas (434,462); San Antonio (408,- 
442); Fort Worth (278,778) ; Austin 
(132,459) . 

State forests: 5 (6,510 ac.). 

State parks: 48 

State revenue receipts (1953-54): 

State governmental cost (1953-54) : $706,121,196; 


Big, sprawling, vigorous Texas, compris- 
ing one-twelfth of the entire area of the 
United States, is the richest political sub- 
division in the world with the possible ex- 
ception of the Russian Ukraine, and is the 
only state that may, by Congressional stat- 
ute, divide into five parts if it so desires: 
There is very little possibility of this ever 
being done because Texas and Texans live 
by its bigness. Texas is a natural leader in 


20 mi! 


$796,551,815: 


oil, natural gas, cotton, cattle, helium, sul- 


fur, sheep, wool, onions and turkeys. 

The distance from El Paso to Beaumont 
is a greater distance than from New York 
to Chicago. Texas supports possibly the most 
ardent local enthusiasts in the nation, who 
are always quick to boast of her. 

Over the Neches River, at Port Arthur, is 
the most elevated highway bridge in the 
world. In Pecos County is the deepest hole 
in the world—an oil well of 15,279 feet. 

Cabeza de Vaca explored the state in 1528. 
Since 1685, it has been under the jurisdiction 
of 6 separate governments: those of France, 
Spain, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, the 
Confederacy and the United States. 


UTAH 


Capital: Salt Lake City. 
Governor: J. Bracken Lee, Rep. (to Jan. 
1957). 


Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 4, 1896 (45). 
Present constitution adopted: 1896. 

Motto: Industry. 

State flower: Sego lily (1911). 


State tree: Blue spruce (1933). 


State bird: Seagull (1955). 

State emblem: Beehive. 

State song: “Utah, We Love Thee.” 
Nickname: Beehive State. 


- Origin of name: From the Ute tribe, mean- 


ing “people of the mountains.” 

1940 population & (rank): 550,310 (41). 

1950 population & (rank): 688,862 (38). 

1954 estimated population: 757,000. 

Area & (rank): 84,916 sq. mi. (10). 

Geographic center: In Sanpete Co., 3 mi. N a 
Manti. 

Number of counties: 29, 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Salt Lake Cit 
(182,121); Ogden (57,112); Provo (28, Bi 
Logan (16,832); Murray (9, 006). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (10 ac.). 


, aoe 


ate general revenue (1953-54): $112,425,841, 
tate general expenditure (1953-54) : $110,962,709. 


ih Utah, rich in natural resources, has long 
been recognized for its copper, gold, silver. 
lead and zinc. Also, it produces all the ele- 
ments necessary for the manufacture of 
steel: iron, lime, dolomite, fluorspar, manga- 
nese and coal for coking. Uranium mining 
has recently become a major industry. The 
state is also developing an oil industry, and 
this resource may become a major factor in 
Utah’s economy. 


Utah’s crops requiring extensive irrigation 
include sugar beets, potatoes, hay, onions 
and wheat. Various garden crops, such as 
beans, peas and tomatoes, and fruits, such 
as pears, peaches, apples and apricots, make 
up an ever-growing industry. Eggs and com- 
mercial poultry are also among the products 
of Utah. 


Brigham Young led the Mormons into the 
area in 1847. Six times in the next forty 
years, the area applied for statehood and 
Was refused because polygamy was practiced. 
In 1896, when polygamy was abandoned by 
the Mormon Church, Utah was admitted 
into the Union. 


_ Great Salt Lake, lying in the north cen- 
tral area, has long been a world wonder. 
It has no known outlet, and its salt content 
is about six times that of the ocean. 

Spanish explorers in 1540 were probably 
the first whites in the area, 


VERMONT 

Capital: Montpelier, 

Governor: Joseph B. Johnson, Rep, (to Jan. 
1957). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 4, 1791 (14). 

Present constitution adopted: 1793. 

Motto: Vermont—freedom and unity. 

State flower: Red -clover (1894). 

State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

State bird: Hermit thrush (1941). 

State song: “Hail to Vermont” (1937). 

Nickname: Green Mountain State. 

Origin of name: From the French, meaning 
“sreen mountain.” 

{940 population & (rank): 359,231 (46). 

{950 population & (rank): 377,747 (45). 

1954 estimated population: 385,000. 

Area & (rank): 9,609 sq. mi. (42). 

Geographic center: In Washington Co., 4.5 mi. 
SSE of Roxbury Village. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Burlington (33,- 
155); Rutland (17,659); Barre (10,922); 
Montpelier (8,599); St. Albans (8,552), 

State forests: 24 (68,936 ac.). 

State parks: 21 (6,226 ac.). 

State revenue (1954): $44,865,773. 

State expenditure (1954) :/$49,352,123. 


Vermont, the only New England state 
without a seacoast (and the last to be 
settled because of this), leads the nation in 
marble, granite, asbestos and maple syrup 
production. In ratio to population it keeps 
ore dairy cows than any other state. 
ermont’s soil is devoted to dairying, truck 
rming and fruit growing, its rugged area 
ecluding extensive farming. This same 


ear eg i a enon es 


quality, however, along with a bracing dry 
climate, makes the state popular as a sum- 
mer resort and as a center of winter sports. 
Two-thirds of the total land area of the 
state is classified as forest land. 


From 1777 to 1791, Vermont was an inde- 
pendent state of indefinite status with some 
national perquisites and then was the first 
state after the original thirteen to join the 
Union. It was aiso the first state to forbid 
slavery and the first to adopt universal man- { 
hood suffrage (1777). Vermont has been Re- 
publican since 1854; only Georgia on the 
Democratic side ties that record for consis- 
tency. 


Samuel de Champlain, in 1609, was the 
first white man to see the state. ; 


Prt ae tetadts be 


VIRGINIA 
Capital: Richmond. 
Governor: Thomas B. Stanley, Dem. (to Jane 
1958). 


Entered Union & (rank): June 25, 1788 (10). 
Seceded from Union: Apr. 17, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: Jan. 27, 1870. 

Present.constitution adopted: 1902. ‘ ; 
Motto: Sic semper tyrannis (Thus simays 

to tyrants). 

State flower: American dogwood (1918) . 
State bird: Cardinal. t 


State song: “Carry Me Back to Old ‘Virginny” 
(1940). 

Nicknames; The Old Dominion; Cavalie 
State. J ; 


Origin of name; In honor of Elizabeth, 
gin Queen” of England, ; 
1940 population & (rank): 2,677,773 a9). 
1950 population & (rank): 3,318,680 (15). 
1954 estimated population: 3,588,000. 
Area & (rank): 40,815 sq. mi. (35). 
Geographic center: In Appomattox Co., Wd mi 

S of E of Amherst. 
Number of counties: 98, plus 32 indepen 
cities. 4 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Richmond “(23 
810); Norfolk (213,513); Roanoke (91, 92 ; 
Portsmouth (80,039); Alga (eis 
State forests: 6 (45,072 ac.). 
State parks: 8 (24,073 ac.). 
State revenue (1954): $403,915,301, 
State expenditure (1954): $409,826,425, 


The history of America is closely ak 
that of Virginia, particularly in the colo 
period, Jamestown, founded in 1607, was 
first permanent English settlement in Nor 
America, and slavery was introduced t 
1619. The surrenders ending both the 
ican Revolution and the Civil War o 
in Virginia. The state is called the “ 
of Presidents’ because 8 chief exe 
of the U. S. were born there. 


Points of historic interest include Mc 
Vernon and other enn associa, 


tuminous coal, forest lands, oyster beds and 
commercial fisheries. 

Manufacturing includes chemicals, textiles, 
lumber and wood products, foods, transpor- 
tation equipment (including shipbuilding), 
y apparel and furniture. Agricultural prod- 
ucts include livestock, poultry, dairy goods, 
_ tobacco, apples, grains and hay crops. 


WASHINGTON 


Olympia. 
Arthur B. Langlie, ‘Rep. 


Capital: 
Governor: 
Ua tkraye 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1853. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 11, 1889 (42). 
a _ Present constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Al- Ki (Indian word meaning Bye and 


(to Jan. 


flower: Rhododendron (1949). 
tree: Hemlock (1947). 
bird: Goldfinch (1951). 
colors: Green and gold (1925). 
song: “Washington’s Song’ (1909). 
ets sen: Evergreen State; Chinook State. 
Origin of name: In honor of Geo. Washington. 
940 population & (rank): 1,736,191 (30). 
950 population & (rank): 2,378,963 (23). 
954 estimated population: 2,540,000. 
\rea & (rank): 68,192 sq. mi. (19). 
jeographic center: In Chelan Co., 10 mi. S of 
of Wenatchee. 
mber of counties: 39. 
rgest cities (1950 Census): Seattle (467,591); 
; ‘Spokane (161,721) ; Tacoma (143,673) ; 
Se ‘Yakima (38,486); Bellingham (34,112). 
State forests: 2 (290,000 ac.). 
; - State parks: 75 (60,000 ac.). 
i oe general revenue funds (1954-55): $410,738,- 
000. 


general expenditure (1954-55): $415,014,- 


Washington is one of the leaders in 
ber production. Its rugged surface is rich 
tands of Douglas fir, yellow and white 
, Spruce, larch and cedar. The state’s 


ts and a wide variety of goods flow from 
ington factories. 

» Columbia River contains one third of 
otential water power of America. 
re 1 aa is Grand eae greatest power 


land, Bonneville, McNay and The 
which are shared with Oregon. There 
> 96 dams in Washington, built for vari- 
ous urposes including power, irrigation, 
qd control, game preserves, beautification, 
storage, etc. 


e Hanford Engineer Works, north of 
has been set up as the world’s first 
scale plant for atom bombs. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
a Hea 


Aitin & (rank): June 20, 1863 (35). 
int constitution adopted: 1872. 
; Montani eoanper liberi (Mountaineers 


ak? 


State flower: Rhododendron (1903). 

State tree: Sugar maple (1949). — 

State bird: Cardinal (1949). 

State animal: Black bear. 

State colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 

State songs: ‘“West Virginia, My Home Swee 
Home” (approved 1947 as one of songs © 
state); ‘‘West Virginia Hills’ (by custom) 

Nickname: Mountain State. 

Origin of name: Same as for Virginia. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,901,974 (25). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,005,552 (29). 

1954 estimated population: 1,947,000. 

Area & (rank): 24,181 sq. mi. (40). 

Geographic center: In Braxton Co., 4 mi. E o 
Sutton. 

Number of counties: 55. 


Largest cities (1950 Census): Huntingto- 
(86,353); Charleston (73,501); Wheelin: 
(58,891); Clarksburg (32,014); Parkersbur' 
(29,684) . 

State forests: 10 (96,418 ac.). 

State parks: 19 (38,752 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953-54): $87,610,163. 


State general expenditure (1953-54): $92,477,/ 


887. 


Mountainous West Virginia is the coa 
mining leader of the nation. Geologists be 
lieve that if all other U. S. coal mines shu 
down, West Virginia alone could supply th’ 
country for 250 years with its deposits o) 
bituminous (soft) coal. The state also rank 
high in natural gas, oil, quarry product 
and hardwood lumber. Cattle is the mait 
product. Leading crops include wheat, corn 
oats, hay, tobacco and fruit. 


West Virginia was created when its resi 
dents refused to secede from the Union anc 
severed itself from Virginia during the Civi 
War era. 


Like many mountain states, West Virginié« 
has an equable climate without extremes 
White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier County 
is a famous health resort. Mountain streams 
give the state one of the highest U. 5 
water-power potentials. 


WISCONSIN 


Capital: Madison. 
Governor: Walter J. Kohler, Rep. 
1957) .. 
Organized as territory: Apr. 20, 1836. 
Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1848 (30). 
Present constitution adopted: 1848. 
Motto: Forward. 4 
State flower: Violet. 
State tree: Sugar maple. s 
State bird: Robin. q 
State animal: Badger. { 4 
State fish: Musky (Muskellunge) . \ 
State song: ‘On Wisconsin” (unofficial) . 
Nickname: Badger State. 
Origin of name: French corruption of an 
dian word meaning “gathering of water: 
1940 population & (rank): 3,137,587 (13). 
1950 population & (rank): 3,434,575 (14). 
1954 estimated population: 3,578,000. 
Area & (rank): 56,154 sq. mi. (25). 
Geographic center: In Wood Co., 9 mi. SE 
Marshfield. 
Number of counties: 71. 


(to Jan 


7 


cities (1950 Census) : eve Saee (637,- 

; Madison (96,056); Racine (71,193); 
Kenosha (54,368); Green Bay (52, 735) . 

ate forests: 7 (293,789 ac.). 

tate parks: 29 (16,895 ac.). 

State total net revenue, all funds (1953-54): 
-$386,083,906. : 

State total net expenditure, all funds (1953-54): 
$381,723,654. 


Wisconsin leads the U. S. in milk and 
cheese production. In 1954, the state pro- 
duced 13% of the nation’s total output of 
milk. Other important farm products are: 
potatoes, cabbage, maple sugar, cranberries 
and cherries. The state ranks first in pro- 
ducing peas, corn and beets for canning, 


About 40 years ago Wisconsin’s forests 
became exhausted, and since then manu- 
facturing and food processing have become 
important. Automobiles, machinery, furni- 
ture, paper and beer are produced. 


Wisconsin pioneered in social legislation, 
providing pensions for the blind (1907), aid 
to dependent children (1913) and old-age 
assistance (1925). In i932, it was the first 
state to enact an unemployment compensa- 
tion law. In labor legislation, the state has 
also pioneered in important laws, among 
them the first workmen’s compensation law 
actually to take effect. 


WYOMING 


Capital: Cheyenne. 

Governor: Millward L. Simpson, Rep. (to Jan. 
1959). 

Organized as territory: July 25, 1868. 

Entered Union & (rank): July 10, 1890 (44). 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Cedant arma togae (Let arms yield to 
the gown). 


SELF-GOVERNING U. S. TERRITORIES 


ALASKA 
Capital: Juneau. 
Governor: B. Frank Heintzleman (to Apr. 
1957). 


Organized as territory: 1912. 

Territorial flower: Forget-me-not. 

Territorial bird: Willow ptarmigan. 

Territorial song: “Alaska’s Flag.” 

Origin of name: Corruption of native word 
meaning “great country.” 

1939 population: 72,524. 

1950 population: 128,643. 

1953 estimated population: 156,000. 

1939-50 population change: -++77.4%. 

Area: 586,400 sq. mi. (incl. Aleutians). 

Geographic center (including islands) : 
south of Fort Gibbon. 

-argest cities (1950 Census): Anchorage (11,- 

254); Juneau (5,956); Fairbanks (5,771); 

_ Ketchikan (5,305); Seward (2,114). 


Alaska, the biggest of U. S. possessions 
poaeing the Aleutian Islands) was called 


95 mi. 


square miles, Alaska is by far the most 


State flower: Indian paTtbrien (1917). 
State tree: Cottonwood (1947). 
State bird: Meadow lark (1927). 
State insignia: Bucking horse (unofficial). ~ 
State song: “Wyoming State Song” (unoffi- 
cial). ; 
Special legal holiday: Arbor Day (by governor’s — 
designation). 
Nickname: Equality State. 
Origin of name: From the Indian, mean iie 
“mountains and _ valleys alternating”; 2S 
named after the Wyoming Valley in Pa. 
1940 population & (rank): 250,742 (47). 
1950 population & (rank): 290,529 (47). 
1954 estimated population: 312,000. 
Area & (rank): 97,914 sq. mi. (8). 
Geographic center: In Fremont Co., 58 mi. N of 
E of Lander, 
Number of counties: 
tional Park. ‘ es: 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Cheyenne (31, 
935); Casper (23,673); Laramie (15, 581) 5 
Sheridan (11,500); Rock Springs ee afl 
State forests: None. 
State parks: 2 (1,060 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949-50): $42,246, 000. 
State general expenditure (1949-50): $41,618, 000. . 


Wealthy in wool, cattle, oil and coal 
Wyoming was first in U. S. history to in 
sure woman’s place in politics. In 1869, 1 
gave women the vote and Mrs. Nellie Tay 
loe Ross, who held office in 1925-27, was hy 
first U. S. woman governor. a 

Second in mean elevation to Colorat 
Wyoming has many lures for the tourist 
trade, notably Yellowstone National 
Cheyenne is famous for its annual ‘ 
tier Days’’ celebration, which brings in Vv. 
itors from everywhere. One of the world’s 
largest subbituminous coal fields lies ni 
Gillette. Big game hunting is good in ma: 
parts of the state. 


23, plus. Yellowstone Na- 


“Seward’s Folly’ in 1867, when that Sec 
of State arranged for its purchase from Ru 
sia for $7,200,000. Since then Alaska hi 
turned approximately $3,500,000,000 i 
products to the U. S. 


mined U.S. tin and also turns out pl 
coal, antimony, silver, mercury, lead, tun, 
sten, gypsum, limestone and marble 
Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, ar 
famous as the breeding ground of the 
fur seal, which is under careful et 
control. Beaver, muskrat, otter, 
other furs also abound. Alaska’s “arst 7p 
mill, constructed at a cost of $54 es 

gan operation in 1954. : 


Mt. McKinley, in the south sone 
is 20,300 feet high, the tallest peak =f 
America. With its wild interior, stil 
unexplored, this territory is a hunter 
dise. With only one person for eve! 


settled of U. S. lands. Sitka was its capital 
until 1912. 


Alaska has magnificent glaciers and ac- 
tive volcanoes. Winter temperatures in the 
interior have been known to register 60° 

below zero. However, summer temperatures 
in the same area have been recorded at 99° 
_ above zero; and large parts of the territory, 
especially in the southeast, enjoy mild cli- 
mate in both summer and winter. 
_ Alaska’s Governor is appointed by the 
_ President to a 4-year term, and there is a 


locally elected 2-house legislature. The ter- 
ritory’s elected delegate to the U. S. House 
of Representatives has floor privileges but no 
___yote. Legislation is pending in Congress for 
_ the admission of Alaska as a state. 


The Aleutians include the following island 
groups (and major islands): Fox Islands 
(Unimak, Akutan, Unalaska, Umnak); Is- 
ands of the Four Mountains (Chuginadak, 
-Kagamil, Carlisle, Herbert); Andreanof Is- 


lands (Atka, Tanaga, Adak, Kanaga); Rat 
Islands (Kiska, Amchitka, Semisopochnoi, 
Rat); Near Islands (Agattu, Attu). In June 


1942, the Japanese occupied Attu and Kiska. 
However, Attu was retaken by the U. S. in 
May 1943; Kiska was evacuated by the Japa- 
ese in Aug. 1943 after extensive shelling 
- and bombing of the island. 


," 

Vitus Bering, a Dane working for the 
Russians, and Alexei Chirikoy discovered 
aska and the Aleutians in 1741. 


HAWAII 
ean = 
6 pital: Honolulu (on Oahu). 
vernor: Samuel Wilder King (to Feb. 


_ 1957 *). 
ganized as territory: 1900. 


(The life of the land is preserved by 
hteousness) . 
terial flower: Hibiscus. 

rial song: “Hawaii Ponoi” (unofficial). 
ickname: Paradise of the Pacific. 

40 population: 423,300. 


Or until a successor is appointed. 


: San Juan. 


La Borinquefia.” 

‘population: 1,869,255. 

opulation: 2,210,703. 

0 population change: 418.3%. 

stimated population: 2,229,500. 

423 sq. mi. 

a t cities (1950 Census): San Juan (357,- 

205 ); Ponce (99,492); Mayagtiez (58,944) ; 
as (33, 759); Arecibo (28,659). 


lon z and 36 mi. wide at the northeastern 
ee the Caribbean Sea. It is a self- 
g Commonwealth freely and vol- 


1950 population: 499,794. 

1940-50 population change: +18. ies 

Area: 6,454 sq. mi, (incl. outlying island 
Counties: 4. 

Largest cities (1950 Census); Honolulu (248 
034); Hilo (27,198); Wahiawa (8, AY 
Kailua-Lanikai (7,740); Wailuku (7,424). 


Hawaii, 2,100 miles west-southwest of Saz 
Francisco, is a 390-mile chain of islets an: 
8 main islands—Hawaii, Kahoolawe, Maul 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau 
Kure (Ocean) Island, an uninhabited isled 
in the Leeward Islands, and Palmyra, in thi 
Line Islands, are administratively part o 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii’s temperature is mild and the soi 
is fertile for tropical fruits and vegetables 
Cane sugar and pineapple are its chief prodi 
ucts, approximately 75% of the world’! 
canned pineapple being produced in th: 
islands. Hawaii also grows coffee, rice, cot’ 
ton, bananas, nuts and potatoes. Some live; 
stock and poultry are raised. The touris. 
business is Hawaii’s fourth largest source; 
of income. Approximately 85% of the island’! 
population, although racially heterogeneous 
is native to the U. S. 

Hawaii’s highest peak, Mauna Kea, rise| 
to 13,784 feet and is, in a sense, the world’! 
highest mountain since it springs from ak 
ocean floor 18,000 feet below sea _ level 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, is one of the world’ 
most active volcanoes. The islands have n¢ 
snakes and their only native mammal is : 
small bat of which there are many species 


Hawaii’s Governor is appointed by th! 
President to a 4-year term, and there is < 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The terri’ 
tory’s delegate to the U. S. House of Repre 
sentatives has floor privileges but no vote 
Legislation is pending in Congress for thi 
admission of Hawaii as a state. 

Hawaii was discovered in 1778 by Captair 
James Cook, an Englishman, who namec 
it the Sandwich Islands. It was ruled by 
native monarchs until 1893, thereafter as ¢ 
republic until 1898, when it ceded itself tc 
the U. S. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


untarily associated with the U. 8S. Unde! 
its Constitution, a Governor and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly are elected by direct vote for 
a 4-year period. The judiciary is vested in 
a Supreme Court and lower courts estab- 
lished by law. The people elect a Resident 
Commissioner to the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, where he has a voice but no 
vote. The island was formerly an unincor- 
porated territory of the U. S. after bein ng 
ceded by Spain as a result of the Spanish 
American War. ‘ 


The Commonwealth is one of the m 
densely populated areas of the world, w: 
about 650 inhabitants per square mile. He 
ever, it has one of the highest Stamos 


living. Featuring Puerto Rican economic 


trialization program has established _ 


350 new factories and has greatly 
ne eased agricultural production, transpor- 
ation and communications facilities, @iectric 
ower, housing, etc. Life expectancy was ex- 


NON SELF-GOVERNING U. S. TERRITORIES 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


fapital: Pago Pago (on Tutuila Island). 
iovernor: Richard Barrett Lowe. 

940 population: 12,908. 

950 population: 18,937. 

trea: 75.3 sq. mi, 


“American Samoa, a group of 5 volcanic 
slands and 2 coral atolls located some 2,400 
niles south of Hawaii in the South Pacific 
Jcean, is administered by the Interior Dept. 
The largest island is Tutuila. 


By the Treaty of Berlin signed Dec. 2, 1899, 
ind ratified Feb. 16, 1900, the U. S. was in- 
ernationally acknowledged to have rights 
xtending over all the islands of the Samoa 
sroup east of longitude 171° west of Green- 
wich. On April 17, 1900, the Chiefs of Tutuila 
ind Aunu’u ceded possession of those islands 
io the U. S. In 1904, the Chiefs of the Manu’a 
Slands did likewise. Swains Island, some 200 
niles north of Samoa, was included as part 
4 the territory by Act of Congress Mar. 4, 
§25; and on Feb. 20, 1929, Congress formally 
wecepted sovereignty over the entire group 
ind placed the responsibility for administra- 
ion in the hands of the President. From 1900 
© 1951, by Presidential direction, the Depart- 
nent of the Navy governed the territory. 

The principal products are copra, mats, 
landicrafts, and canned fish. 


BAKER, HOWLAND AND JARVIS 


These Pacific islands were not to play a 
ole in the extraterritorial plans of the 
J, S. until May 13, 1936, when the U. S, per- 
ected its claim. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
it that time, placed them under the control 
if and jurisdiction by the Secretary of the 
nterior for administration purposes. 

Baker Island is a saucer-shaped atoll with 
in area of approximately one square mile 
ind an elevation of 20 feet. It is about 1,650 
niles from Hawaii. 

Howland Island, 36 miles to the northeast, 
S approximately one and a half miles long 
nd half a mile wide and rises to an eleva- 
ion of 18 feet. 

Jarvis Island is several hundred miles to 
he east and is approximately two miles 
ong by one and an eighth miles wide. 


CANAL ZONE 

By, gartave: Balboa Heights, C. Z.; 21 West 
St., New York City, 
jovernor-President: Brig. Gen. John S. Sey- 
of 

40 population: 51,827. 

| population: 52,822. 

ea: 648.01 sq. mi. 

"he Canal Zone is a 50-mile strip between 
tlantic and Pacific Oceans which was 


panded from 46 to 63 years during 1940-50. 


School enrollment has been doubled. : 

Columbus discovered the island on his 
second voyage to America in 1493. Ponce de 
Léon settled it for Spain by 1508, and be- 
came its first governor in 1510. 


granted to the U. S. by the Republic of 
Panama by treaty in 1903 (ratified Feb. 26, 
1904). It extends roughly 5 miles on either 
side of the center line of the Panama Canal. 


The 1903 treaty provided for the payment 
of $10,000,000 by the U. S. to Panama upon — 
ratification of the treaty and $250,000 in gold — 
annually, beginning 9 years after ratifica- — 
tion. The annual payments were increased 
to $430,000 after the U. S. went off the aoe 
standard. 


The history of the Canal goes back to 1534, 
when King Charles V of Spain ordered a 
survey made. Construction of the waterway 
was formally inaugurated in Jan. 1880 by the 
French Canal Co. under a concession grante 
by New Granada (Colombia) 2 years earlie 
The canal rights and properties of the se = 
ond French Canal Co. were bought by ‘the — 
U. S. for $40,000,000, the transfer being made 
May 4, 1904, in Panama City. The constru 
tion was completed 10 years later. ue 


The Canal is 40.27 miles from shore line 
to shore line and 50.72 miles from deep wat« 
in the Caribbean to deep water in the P 
cific. The Panama Railroad, completed din 
1855, is owned by the Panama Canal Co : 
roughly parallels the Canal channel, r 
47.64 miles from Col6n to Panama City. 


The Panama Canal Locks, which oe ; 


each side of the Isthmus. Each of the 
chambers in every flight of locks has a 
length of 1,000 feet, and width of 11 
and is about 70 feet deep. 


The Canal Zone is, in effect, a gov 1 
reservation, and in general no private 


rectly to the operation of the waterwa: 
Governor, who is appointed by the. 
President, administers the Canal Zon 
ernment, which is charged with the 
government, including health, sanitation 
protection of the Zone. The Governor i ; 
ex officio President of the Panama 8 
Company, which is a corporate agency of th 
U. S. charged with the operation oie 
Canal and related business activitie: 

All ships afloat, with the exception of 
commercial liners of the Queen Mary ¢ 
and U. 8. Aircraft carriers of the Roose’ 
class, can transit the Panama Can bees 


pended soon after the war started a 
not been resumed. } 


~ CANTON AND ENDERBURY 
Canton and Enderbury islands, the larg- 
est of the Phoenix group, are jointly owned 
and supervised by the U. S. and Great Brit- 
ain after an agreement signed on Apr. 6, 
~ eRe Canton is triangular in shape and the 
largest of the eight islands of this group. It 
- lies approximately 1,600 miles southwest of 
‘Hawaii in the Pacific and was discovered 
at the turn of the eighteenth century by 
U. S. whalers. It was surveyed by Com- 
“mander. R. W. Meade who named it after a 
whaler ‘ship. It had, in 1953, a population of 
316, including Europeans. Enderbury is rec- 
-tangular in shape and is 2.7 miles long by 
one mile wide. It is unpopulated and lies 

- about 32 miles southeast of Canton. 


GUAM 


Capital: Agafia. 

Governor: Ford Quint Elvidge. 
1940 population: 22,290. 

1950: population : 59,498. 

Area: 206 sq. mi. 


‘Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, 
is independent of the trusteeship assigned to 
the U. S. in 1947. It was acquired by the 
 U. S. from Spain in 1898 (occupied 1899) 
Veet d was placed under the Navy Department. 


tn World War II, Guam was seized by the 
apanese on Dec. 11, 1941; but on July 27, 


ll which granted U. S. citizenship to the 
people of Guam and which established 
mited self-government. The civilian gov- 


Cattle, pigs and 


ens are raised. 

Added stimulus to Guam’s economy was 

V by the development in 1950 of a com- 
cial port at Apra Harbor under the ad- 

i stration of the Guam government. 


JOHNSTON ISLAND 


> 
‘ 


mnwallis on Dec. 14, 1807. On July 27, 1858, 
he s claimed by Hawaii and became a 
session of the U. S. The island is about 

le 


es long by half a mile wide. 
KINGMAN REEF 


s reef was discovered by Captain W. E. 
an in Nov. 1853 and is the smallest 
and of U. S. sovereignty. It is 150 feet 
on 1s by 120 feet wide at high tide. At low 
tid _two other islets of this atoll appear. 
It is__approximately 1,000 miles south of 


i (OCEAN) ISLAND. See HAWAII 


MIDWAY 


ay, lying about 1,200 miles west- 
est of Hawaii, was discovered by 
. N. C. Brooks of the Hawaiian bark 


Gambia on July 5, 1859, in the na 


the U. S. It was formally declared a U. 
possession in 1867, and in 1903 Theod 
Roosevelt made it a naval reservation. 
Sand and Eastern Islands, with 850 acre 
and 328 acres respectively, are its larges 
individual islands. In 1935 Midway becam: 
a stopover for commercial transpacifi 
flights. Commercial activities ceased in 195¢ 


The total group comprises an area of 2 
square miles and has no native population 
The Navy Department maintains an installa, 
tion on Midway. 


PALMYRA. See HAWAII 


VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE U. S. 

Charlotte Amalie (on St. Thomas): 

Governor: Walter A. Gordon. : 

1940 population: 24,889 (St. Croix, 12,902; St 
Thomas, 11,265; St. John, 722). 

1950 population: 26,665. 

1940-50 population change: +7.1%. 

Area: 133 sq. mi. (St. Croix, 82; St. Thomas 
32; St. John, 19). 


Capital: 


The Virgin Islands, consisting of 9 maij 
islands and some 75 islets, were discoveret 
by Columbus in 1493. Since 1666, Englan< 
has held 6 of the main islands; the other 
(St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John), a 
well as about 50 of the islets, were even! 
tually acquired by Denmark, which name 
them the Danish West Indies. In 1917, thes) 
islands were purchased by the U. S. fron 
Denmark for $25 million. 


Congress granted U. S. citizenship to Vir 
gin Islanders in 1927; and, in 1931, admin! 
istration was transferred from the Navy t 
the Department of the Interior. Universa 
suffrage was given in 1936 to all person: 
who could read and write the English lan 
guage. The Governor is appointed by the 
President of the U. S. i, 


About 70% of the population is Negro, anc 
there is limited farming, fishing and cattle 
raising. Vegetables, citrus fruits and coco: 
nuts are raised, and the chief items of ex 
port are rum and bay rum. 


WAKE ISLAND 


Wake Island, about halfway between Mid. 
way and Guam, is actually the three islet: 
of Wilkes, Peale and Wake. They were dis: 
covered by the British in 1796 and annexec 
by the U. S. in 1898. The entire area com- 
prises four square miles. In 1938, Pan Amer: 
ican Airways established a seaplane base anc 
it has been used as a commercial base since 
then. On Dec. 8, 1941, it was attacked by 
the Japanese, who finally took possession or 
Dec. 23. It was surrendered by the Japanes 
on Sept. 4, 1945. On Oct. 15, 1950, it was th 
scene of a conference between President Tr 
man and General MacArthur. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administrati 


maintains a station on the island. aes 
no native population. ~ 


‘% See e U.S. Trusteeships © 
n 1885, Germany assumed a protectorate over the Marshall Islands; and, in 1899, she 
Irchased the Northern Mariana and Caroline Islands from Spain. These islands were 
cupied by the Japanese in 1914 and were mandated to Japan by the League of Nations 
1919. On Apr. 2, 1947, the U. N. Security Council adopted and set up the Strategic Trust 
srritory of the Pacific Islands and assigned the Northern Marianas, Carolines and Marshalls 
'the U. S. The measure was approved by the President, with the agreement of Congress, 
1 July 18, 1947. Administration was transferred from the Navy to the Department of the 
‘terior on July 1, 1951. However, administration of Saipan and Tinian was transferred back 
| the Navy on.Jan. 1, 1953. On July 17 of the same year, administration of the remaining 
Geer of the Northern Marianas, with the exception of Rota, was also transferred back to — 
le Navy. 


The entire group comprises more than 2,000 islands, but the total land area is only 687 
|. mi., many of the islands being only tiny coral reefs. The Micronesians are the main 


iltural group, the inhabitants of the Northern Marianas being most advanced. 


MARIANA ISLANDS 


The Mariana Islands, east of the Philip- 
mes and south of Japan, include the 
lands of Guam, Rota, Saipan, Tinian, 
agan, Guguan, Agrihan and Aguijan. Guam, 
ie largest, is independent of the trustee- 
lip, having been acquired by the U.S. from 
oain in 1898. (For information on Guam, 
e page 274.) 

Chief crops are copra and fresh fruits and 
ssetables. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS 
The Caroline Islands, east of the Philip- 
ines and south of the Marianas, include 
1eé Yap, Truk and Palau groups and the 
lands of Ponape and Kusaie, as well as 
any coral atolls. 


The islands are composed chiefly of vol- 


Islands Under Provisional U. S. Administration 


In accordance with the Japanese peace 
eaty signed Sept. 8, 1951, the U. S. may 
ropose that the U. N. assign to it, as a 
usteeship, the following former Japanese 
rritory: the Ryukyu Islands south of 29° 
_ljat. (largest: Okinawa); the Bonin Islands 
argest: Chichi Jima); the Volcano Islands 


- THE 50 LARGEST CITIES OF THE CONTINENTAL U. S. : 


re 


canie rock, and their peaks rise 2,000 to 
3,000 feet above sea level. Chief exports of 
the islands are copra, trochus and handi- 
craits: : 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 


The Marshall Islands, east of the Caro- 
lines, are divided into two chains: the west- 
ern or Ralik group, including the atolls 
Jaluit, Kwajalein, Wotho, Bikini and Eni- ~ 
wetok; and the eastern or Ratak group, in- 
cluding the atolls Mili, Majuro, Maloelap, 
Wotje and Likiep. : 


The islands are of the coral-reef type and 
rise only a few feet above sea level. The 
chief crop is coconuts; exports include 
copra, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, etc. — 


Bikini and Eniwetok have been the scene 
of several atom-bomb tests. 


(including Iwo Jima); Rosario Island; Parece 
Vela; and Marcus Island. It was also agreec 

in the treaty that, until such trusteeship 
actually granted, the U. S. will administer 
the islands. As of Sept. 1955, no action h 
been taken by the U. S. toward brin: 


about this trusteeship. a 


2 ” ats 
ince we planned the INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC as a book of national scope and interest, 
e avoided emphasis on and identification with a single city or state, as has been characteristic — 
- all almanacs heretofore. To obtain accurate and authoritative information we have gone to the 
, city officials. We appreciate their co-operation. ate ae 


AKRON, OHIO 


icorporated as city: 1865. 

ayor-Manager: Leo Berg (to Dec. 1955). 
1440 population & (rank): 244,791 (38). 
150 population & (rank): 274,605 (39). 
140-50 population change: +12.2%. 

50 land area: 53.7 sq. mi. 

ititude: 1,081 ft. 

ation: In NE part of state, on 
Cuyahoga River. 

nty: Seat of Summit Co. 


Little 


urches: 260 of all denominations. 
y-owned parks: 73 (4,400 ac.). 
plephones (1954): 123,994 (residential) . 
evision sets (1953): 123,994.* 

) stations (1955): AM, 4; FM, 1. 
ry. ¢ 


Television stations (1955): 1. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $676,000,000. 
City tax rate (1954): $29.86 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1954): $11,189,000. Fb 


Revenue (1954): $19,649,702. e+ 
Expenditure (1954): $19,649,702. irae 
* In viewing area, z 
ATLANTA, GA. 4 “5 Pe 
‘a 


Incorporated as city: 1847. ites 
Mayor: William B. Hartsfield (to Jam. 1958). 
1940 population & (rank): 302,288 (28). 
1950 population & (rank): 331,314 (33). 
1954 estimated population; 467,300. Bi 


AS 


1940-50 population change: +9.6%. 
{952 area: 126.997 sq. mi. : 
Altitude: Highest, 1,050 ft.; lowest, 940. 
_ Location: In NW central part of state, near 
_ Chattahoochee River. 
Counties: In Fulton and De Kalb Cos.; seat of 
- Fulton Co. 
_ Churches: For whites, more than 352; for 
Negroes, more than 270. 
 City-owned parks and parkways: 146 (2,350 ac.). 
__ Telephones (April, 1954) : 245,000. 
e _ Families with radios (1952): 202,650. 
* _ Television sets (1952): 158,000. 
5 Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 5. 
ee Television stations: 4. 
Assessed valuation (1954): $723,000,000. 
City tax rate (1954): $25 per $1,000. 
- Bonded debt (1954): $37,050,008. 
Revenue (1954): $34,094,218.* 
Expenditure (1954): $33,566,844. 
ts ioe not include $1,538,441 brought forward from 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Incorporated as city: 1797. 

Mayor: Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. 

Bi. 1959). 

is 1940 population & (rank) : 859,100 (7). 

SS 1950. population & (rank): 949,708 (6). 
1940-50 population change: +10.5%. 

0 area: Land, 78.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 


(to May 


tude: Highest, 490 ft.; 
cation : On Patapsco River, 


lowest, sea level. 
about 12 mi. 


unty: Independent city. 
Roman Catholic, 72; Jewish, 57; 


-owned parks: 
00 ac.). 
ione subscribers (April {, 
‘stations: AM, 8; FM, 3. 
sion stations: 3. 
ssed valuation (1955): $2,936,005,029. 
tax rate (1955): $3.05 per $100. 
bonded debt (Jan. {, 1955): $230,038,060. 
(1954 budget): $144,808,628. 

ture (1954 budget): $137,055,693. 


148 park areas and tracts 


1954) : 220,404. 


+ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
incorporated as city: 1871. 

On en! : James W. Morgan (to Nov. 1957). 
40 population & (rank): 267,583 (35). 
population & (rank): 326,027 (34). 

0 population change: +21.8%. 

1955 and area: 66.88 sq. mi. 

: Highest, 1,052 ft.; lowest, 565. 

: In N central part of state. 

Seat of Jefferson Co. 


; Jewish, 3. 

SOO (lakh aC.)l 
: 150,754. 

nm sets (1954): 133,000. 


on stations: 3. 

valuation ((954): $370,000,000. 

fax rate (1955): $18 por $1,000. 

jonded debt (Sept. 1, 1954): $18,715,899. 
ue (1954): $21,446,220. 

diture (1954): $21,361,599, 


- Telephones (Mar. 1955): 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Incorporated as city: 1822. 
Mayor: John B. Hynes (to Jan. 1956). 
1940 population & (rank): 770,816 (9) q 
1950 population & (rank): 801,444 (10). a 
1940-50 population change: +4.0%. 


1940 area: Land, 46.1 sq. mi.; inland ware 
19.8. j 
Altitude: Highest, 330 ft.; lowest, sea level. 


Location: On Massachusetts Bay, at mout) 
of Charles and Mystic Rivers. 

County: Seat of Suffolk Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 253; Roman Cathol: 
84; Jewish, 38; others, 74. 

City-owned parks & parkways: 

Telephones: 344,663. 

Radio sets (Greater Boston Area) : 

Television sets (Greater Boston Area) : 

Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 8. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $1,566,676,000. 

City tax rate (1954): $69.80 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (1954): $63,584,472. 

Revenue (1954): $188,222,441. 

Expenditure (1954): $176,618,297. 


3,091.81 ac. 


857,549. 
792,309.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1832. 

Mayor: Steven Pankow (to Jan. 1958). 

1940 population & (rank): 575,901 (14). 

1950 population & (rank): 580,132 (15). 

1940-50 population change: +0.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 42.67 sq. mi.; inland wate 
10.8. 

Altitude: Highest, 680 ft.; lowest, 571. &§ 
Location: At east end of Lake Erie, on Niagaz 
River. ; 

County: Seat of Erie Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 268; Roman Catholil 
82; Jewish, 16; others, 34. 

City-owned parks: 10 large (1,137 ac.), 41 Tai 


nor (116 ac.). ; 
Telephones (April 1954): 293,839. 4 
Radio sets: 323,942. 


Television sets: 130,258. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1955): $1,027,910,133. 
City tax rate (1955): $32.31 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1955): $46,005,477. 3 
Revenue (1954-55): $61,795,638. 4 
Expenditure (1954-55): $61,795,638. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Incorporated as city: 1837. S| 
Mayor: Richard J. Daley (to Apr. 1959). | 
1940 population & (rank): 3,396,808 (2). 
{950 population & (rank): 3,620,962 (2). 7 
1940-50 population change: +6.6%. 3 
1942 area: Land, 208.3 sq. mi.; inland wate 
4.6. : ee 
Altitude: Highest, 665 ft.; lowest, 581. 2 
c. 


Location: On lower west shore of Lake Mi 
gan. 
County: Seat of Cook Co. fe 
Churches: Protestant, 1,725; Roman Cathe 
319; Jewish, 172. . 
City-owned parks: 300 (8,557 ac.). 
1,640,042. rai 
Radio sets (June 1, 1954): 2,315,630. 


r 


elevision sets (July 30, 1955): 1,977,919. 
Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 22. 
Television stations: 4. ‘ 
Assessed valuation (1954): $8,703,599,431. 
City tax rate (1954): $3.768 per $100. 
Gross bonded debt (1954): $453,123,400. 
Revenue (1954): $629,087,972. 
Expenditure (1954): $601,531,847. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Incorporated as city: 1819. 
Mayor: Carl W. Rich (to Nov. 1955). 
City Manager: C. A. Harrell (Apptd. 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 455,610 (17). 
1950 population & (rank): 503,998 (18). 
1940-50 population change: +10.6%. 
1954 land area: 76.1301 sq. mi. 
Altitude: Highest, 960 ft.; lowest, 441. 
Location: In SW corner of state on Ohio River. 
County: Seat of Hamilton Co. 
Churches: 505. 
City-owned parks: 82 (3,751.37 ac.). 
Telephones (1955): 333,731.* 
Homes with radios (1954): 
Homes with television (1954): 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1955): $1,290,000,000. 
City tax rate (1955): $11.08 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1954): $119,824,306. 
Revenue (1954): $47,723,076. 
Expenditure (1954): $36,732,035. 

* Data for Hamilton County. 


293,700.* 
263,400.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Incorporated as city: 1836. 
Mayor: Anthony J. Celebrezze (to Nov. 1955). 
1940 population & (rank): 878,336 (6). 
1950 population & (rank): 914,808 (7). 
1940-50 population change: +4.2%. 
1940 area: Land, 73.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
Altitude: Highest, 865 ft.; lowest, 573. 
Location: On Lake Erie at mouth of Cuya- 
hoga River. 
County: Seat of Cuyahoga Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 377; Roman Catholic, 
118; Jewish, 36; others, 6. 
City-owned parks: 35 (2,420 ac.). 
Telephones (Mar. 1955): 696,772.* 
Radio sets (1955): 1,102,500. 
Television sets (1955): 1,195,000.4 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 8. 
Television stations: 3. l 
Assessed valuation (1954): $2,365,000,000. 
City tax rate (1954): $32.10 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1955): $177,743,500. 
Revenue (1954): $113,659,582. 
Expenditure (1954): $92,966,319. 
* Metropolitan area. + Greater Cleveland. }In 
viewing area. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Incorporated as city: 1834. 

ayor: M. E. Sensenbrenner (to Dec. 1955). 
940 population & (rank): 306,087 (26). 

950 population & (rank): 375,901 (28). 

0-50 population change: +22.8%. 

est. population: 408,655. 

Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, 612. 


_ City tax rate (1955): 


Location: In central part of state, on Scioto 
‘River. 

County: Seat of Franklin Co. ce al 

Churches: Protestant, 361; Roman Catholic, 
33; Jewish, 6. j 

City-owned parks: 117 (1,528.34 ac.). 

Telephones (1955): 253,772. 

Homes with radios (1954): 166,000: 

Television sets (1954): 153,387. 

Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1955): $781,976,640. 

$23.80 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1954): $51,175,333. 

Revenue (1954): $24,064,013. 

Expenditure (1954): $17,944,549. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1856. 

Mayor: R. L. Thornton (to May 1957). ~ 
City Manager: Elgin E. Crull (apptd: 1952). 
1940 population & (rank): 294,734 (31). 
1950 population & (rank): 434,462 (22). 
1940-50 population change: +47.4%. ‘ 
1955 area: Land, 185.6 sq. mi.; inland ‘water, 


12. 
Altitude: Highest, 685 ft.; lowest, 375. * ig 
Location: In NE part of .state, on Trinity 
River. ' area 


County: Seat of Dallas Co. 
Churches: 515. 

City-owned parks: 94. (6,256 ac.). 
Telephones: 305,162. 

Radio sets: 231,800. 

Television sets: 200,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 3. ! 
Television stations: 2. r 
Assessed valuation: (1955): $1,004,942,020. 
City tax rate (1955): $2.30 per $100. 
Net bonded debt (Mar. 1, 1955): $107, 003, 522, 
Revenue (1954-55): $48,172,415. 
Expenditure (1954-55): $48,172,415, 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Incorporated as city: 1805. eye 
Mayor: eine’ S. Stout \ Jan, 1959). 


1953). 
1940 population & (rank): 210,718 aan 
1950 population & (rank): 243,872 (44). v 
{940-50 population change: +15.7%. ‘ 
1950 land area: 25.0 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 960 ft.; lowest, 720 ft. 
Location: In SW part of state, on Miami Re 
County: Seat of Montgomery Co. 


Churches: Protestant, 200; Roman Cathal 
29; Jewish, 3. als 

City-owned parks: 51 (761 ac.). y be a 

Telephones (1955): 180,000. : 


Radio sets (1955): 142,260.* a he 
Television sets (1955): 140,000. 
Radio stations (1955): AM, 4; FM, 1. Be 
Television stations (1955): 2. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $629,248, 620. 
City tax rate (1954): $9.20 per $1,000. ie c 
Bonded debt (1954): $26,915,200. wil 
Revenue (1954): $10,494,021 (General Fund) 
Expenditure (1954) : $10,237,211 (General 


* Dwellings only; metropolitan area. + Dayto: iz: : 
has a % of 1% City Income Tax on salart ? 
profits of bus nesses. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Incorporated as city: 1861. 

_ Mayor: Will B. Nicholson (to July 1959). 

_ 1940 population & (rank): 322,412 (24). 

1950 population & (rank): 415,786 (24). 

1940-50 population change: +29.0%, 

1954 area: Land, 69.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 
8. “ 

Ititude: Highest, 5,470 ft.; lowest, 5,130. 
cation: In NE central part of state, on 
South ‘Platte River. 
unty: Coextensive with Denver Co. 

ches: Protestant, 292; Roman Catholic, 
| Jewish, ae 


it tax rate (1954): $42.26 per $1,000. 
ed. debt (1953): $13,055,000. 
venue (1954): $35,074,418. 
xpenditure (1954): $51,025,848. 
. DETROIT, MICH. 


or orated as city: 1824. 

Albert E. Cobo (to Jan. 1958). 

pulation & (rank): 1,623,452 (4). 
ulation & (rank): 1,849,568 (5). 
population change: +13.9%. 

Land 137.9 sp. mi.; inland water, 4.1. 
Highest, 685 ft.; lowest, 574. 


wish d marke: 380 (5,581 ac.). 

: 1,205,000. 

: 2, pet 600. 

A : 1,466,000. 

, 6 FM, 7. 

m4; 

: $4,753,021,870. 

> $22. ‘17 per $1,000. 

d debt (June 30, 1954): $310,804,000. 
954): $355,345,448. ; 

re (1954): $350,778,483. 
itan area. + Excludes schoo! system. 


population & (rank): 177,662 (46). 
bala on & (rank): 278,778 (38). 
ulation change: -+56.9%. 
area: 93.7 sq. mi. 
: Highest, 740 ft.; lowest, 520 ft. 
n: In NE part of state, on Trinity 


Information Please Alman. 


Churches: Protestant, 432; Roman Catholic, 
14; Jewish, 2. 
City-owned parks: 
Telephones (1955): 
Radio sets (1954): 

Television sets (1955): 94,034. 

Radio stations (1955): AM, 6; FM, 1. 
Television stations (1955): 1. 
Assessed valuation (1955) : $570,000,000. 
City tax rate (1955): $1.67 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1952-53): $52,060,753. 
Revenue (1952-53): $16,204,532. 
Expenditure (1952-53): $16,521,457. 


48 (4,758.88 ac.). 4 
169,633. 
150,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1837. 

Mayor: Roy Hofheinz (to Jan. 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 384,514 (21). 

1950 population & (rank): 596,163, (14). 

1940-50 population change: +55.0%. 

1950 area: Land, 160 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 74 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In SE part of state, near Gulf of 
Mexico. 

County: Seat of Harris Co. 

Churches: Over 500. > 

City-owned parks: 91 (3,372.60 ac.). 

Telephones (1955): 382,859. 

Radio sets: 302,700.* 

Television sets: 251,241.* 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation 
(1955 est.) : $1,500,000,000. 

City tax rate: $1.975 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1955): $127,613,148. 

Revenue (1954): $32,735,853. 

Expenditure (1954): $34,616,690. 
* Metropolitan area. 


(1954): — $1,362,402,000; 


INDIANAPOLIS} INP. 
Incorporated as city: 1874. 
Mayor: Alex M. Clark (to Dec. 1955). 
1940 population & (rank): 386,972 (20). 
1950 population & (rank): 427,173 (23). 
1940-50 population change: +10.4%. 
1954 area: Land, 58.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 

0.1. 
Altitude: Highest, 816 ft.; lowest, 667. 
Location: In central part of state, on West 
Fork of White River. 

County: Seat of Marion County. 
Churches: 515. 
City-owned parks: 
Telephones (May 1955): 257,900. 
Radio sets: 135,780 (radio *qnnities) 
Television sets: 156,800. 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, a 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1953): 
City tax rate (1954): 
Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1954): $43,217,620. 
Revenue (1953): $41,460,907. 
Expenditure (1953): $38,254,049. 


32 (3,519 ac.). 


$708,893,550. 
$5.726 per $100. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. and 
Incorporated as city: 1832. s 

Mayor: Haydon Burns (to June 195! 
1940 population & (rank): 173,065 (4 
1950 population & (rank): 204, sats : 


i 0-50 population change: +18.2%. 

1950 land area: 30.2 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 25 ft.; lowest, 10 ft. 

~ Location: In NE part of state, on St. Johns 
_ River near Atlantic Ocean. 

County: Seat of Durval Co. 

Churches: 300. 

_City-owned parks: 1,200 ac. 

_ Telephones (1955): 94,000. 

Radio stations (1955): AM, 7; FM, 2. 
Television stations (1955): 2. 

_ Assessed valuation (1955): $350,581,280. 
City tax rate (1955): $13.70 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1955): $4,508,000. 

_ Revenue (1954): $37,857,205. 
Expenditure (1954): $37,857,205. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Incorporated as city: 1855. 
Mayor: Bernard J. Berry (to Dec. 1957). 
{940 population & (rank): 301,173 (30). 
1950 population & (rank): 299,017 (37). 
1940-50 population change: —0.7%. 
1940 area: Land, 14.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.2. 
Altitude: Highest, 180 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: In NE part of state, on Hudson 
_ River and Upper New York Bay. 
_ County: Seat of Hudson Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 96; Roman Catholic, 39; 
Jewish, 17; Others, 45. 
Telephones: 83,876. 
Assessed valuation (1955): 
City tax rate (1955): $84.05 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1954): $40,275,363.* 
Revenue (1954): $48,763,743. 
Expenditure (1954): $49,157,926. 


__* Includes bonds and notes authorized and not issued 
of $3,270,863. 


$494,378,123. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Incorporated as city: 1853. 
_ Mayor: H. Roe Bartle (to Apr. 1959). 
City Manager: L. P. Cunningham (apptd. 
June 1940). 
1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 
1940-50 population change: +14.4%. 
{950 fand area: 80.6 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,014 ft.; lowest, 722 ft. 
Location: In western part of state, at con- 
junction of Missouri and Kansas Rivers. 

County: Located in Jackson Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 264; Roman Catholic, 

37; Jewish, 7. 

City-owned parks: 
_ Telephones (1955): 
Television sets (1955): 494,323. 

Radio stations (1955): AM, 9; FM, 1. 
Television stations (1955): 3. 

Assessed valuation (1955): $796,000,000. 
City tax rate (1955-56): $15 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (Apr. 30, 1955): $55,783,000. 
Revenue (1955): $25,083,589. 
_ Expenditure (1955): $27,241,776. 


399,178 (19). 
456,622 (20). 


§2\* (2,927 “ac:)ie 
241,454. 


all 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Founded: 1880. 

jayor: George M. Vermillion (to July 1957). 

ity Manager: Samuel E. Vickers (apptd. 
49). : 


\ 


1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 
1940-50 population change: 
1950 land area: 34.7 sq. mi. 


164,271 (53). 
250,767 (41). 
+52.7%. 


Altitude: 
Location: 
Angeles. 

County: In Los Angeles Co. f, 
Churches: 175. j 
City-owned parks: 36 (1,627.94 ac.). : 
Telephones (1955): 144,206. 

Radio stations (1955): AM, 3; FM, 1. 
Television stations: None. + 
Assessed valuation (1954-55); $461,637,880. is 
City tax rate (1954-55): $1.28 per $100. 


Highest, 47 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
On San Pedro Bay, south of Los 


Bonded debt (June 30, 1954): $11,497,500. = 
Revenue (1954-55): $55,745,680. : 
Expenditure (1954-55): $41,871,787. a 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Incorporated as city: 1850. 
Mayor: Norris Poulson (to June 1957). — 
1940 population & (rank): 1,504,277 (5). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,970,358 (4). “ 
1940-50 population change: +31.0%. — Ae 
1954 area: 453.693 sq. mi. ; 


lowest, sea level. 


Altitude: Highest, 5,081 ft.; , 

Location: In SW part of state, on Pacific — 
Ocean. ' 

County: Seat of Los Angeles Co. 

Churches: 1,700. 


City-owned parks: 110 (9,600 ac.). 
Telephones (Jan. {, 1955): 1,182,573. 
Radio sets (Oct. 1954): 1,724,110.* 
Television sets (Feb. 1955): 2,058,196.* ; 
Radio stations (Jan. 1, 1954): AM, 25; FM, 14. — 
Television stations (1953): 8. ‘ 
Assessed valuation (1954-55): $3,055,936, 214, A 
City tax rate (1954-55): $1.8279 per $100. wf 
Gross debt (June 30, 1954): $365,953,000. , 
Revenue (1954-55): $331,355,334. f 
Expenditure (1954-55): $348,368,553. . 
+ Metropolitan area. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Incorporated as city: 1828. eg 
Mayor: Andrew Broaddus (to Dec. 1957). 2 
1940 population & (rank): 319,077 (25). 
{950 population & (rank): 369,129 (30). 
1940-50 population change: +15.7%. 
1950 land area: 39.9 sq. mi. ae 
Altitude: Highest, 761 ft.; lowest, 382 ft 
Location: In north central part of state, 
Ohio River. : 
County: Seat of Jefferson Co. 
Churches*: Protestant, 474; Roman cath 
62; Jewish, 6. 
City-owned parks: 7 (2,048 ac.). 
Telephones (1955): 158,477. 
Radio sets (1955): 126,660. 
Television sets (1955)+: 157,920. 
Radio stations (1955): AM, 7; FM, 0. 
Television stations Nee 
Assessed valuation (Jan. 1, 1954): $682,062 e718. 
City tax rate (1955): $1.50 per $100 (city pur- 
poses only; exclusive of schools) . 
Net bonded debt ne 30, 1955): $46, isl 423. 


purposes only). 


Expenditure (1955): $15,878,887 (general cor- 
porate purposes only). 
< * Jefferson County. + Metropolitan area. 


MEMPHIS, 
orporated as city: 1826. 
“Mayor: Frank T. Tobey (to Jan. 1956). 

40 population & (rank): 292,942 (32). 
population & (rank): 396,000 (26). 

940-50 population change: +-35.2%. 

950 area: Land, 121.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 
ete Os: 

ude: Highest, 320 ft.; lowest, 195. 

ation: In SW corner of state, on Missis- 
sippi River. 

unty: Seat of Shelby Co. 
urches: Roman Catholic, 18; 
rotestant & other, 538. 
-owned parks: 48 (1,985 ac.); 
5. ; 
phones (Apr. 


TENN. 


Jewish, 17; 
playgrounds, 


1, 1954): 173,794. 
Radio sets (Apr. {, 1954): 150,126. 
Vision sets (Apr. 1, 1954): 125,102. 
o stations: AM, 8; FM, 1. 
vision stations: 2. 
As SS d valuation (1955) : $688,761,752. 
: $1.80 per $100. 
, 1954): $42,863,179. 


re (1954): ‘$16, 867, 636. 


be Aronovitz (to Nov. 1955). 
inager : Gen. E. A. Evans (apptd. Sept. 


FE aiheiation & (rank): 
f population & (rank): 249,276 (42). 
- Oo opulation change: +44.8%. 

: Land, 34.19 sq. mi,; inland water, 


172,172 (48). 


“Avetage, 10 ft. 
In SE part of state, on Biscayne 


ae 
165,000. 
oe . 125,000. 
lone: 


$634,906,680. 
(1954-55): $22. 76 per $1,000. 
(June 30, 1954): $34,930,000. 
: $21,789,845, 

(1954-55): $21,900,388. 


ants. P, Zeidler (to Apr. 1956). 

ion & (rank): 587,472 (13). 

jon & (rank): 637,392 (13). 

lation change: +8.5%. 

‘Land, 67 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
‘581 ft. 

ae part of state, on Lake Michi- 


at of Milwaukee Co. 


Telephones (1954): 375,278. 
Radio sets (1954): 271,490.* 
Television sets (1954): 250,545.* om 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. % 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1954): $1,495,693,680. 
City tax rate (1955): $34.36 per $1,000. 
Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1954): $41,063,133. 
Revenue (1954): $95,419,605. 
Expenditure (1955 budget): $98,593,677. 
* Milwaukee Metropolitan Area. 


County-owned parks: 78 (7,780 ac.). os 4 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Incorporated as city: 1867. 

Mayor: Eric G. Hoyer (to July 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 492,370 (16). 

1950 population & (rank): 521,718 (17). 

1940-50 population change: +6.0%. 

1954 area: Land, 58.79 sq. mi.; inland water, 
5:03 ‘ 

Altitude: Highest, 945 ft.; lowest, 695. 

Location: In SE central part of state, on Mis- 
sissippi River. 

County: Seat of Hennepin Co. 

Churches: 472. 

City-owned parks: 147. 

Telephones (1955): 325,000. 

Radio sets (1952): 410,000. 

Television sets (1955): 180,000: 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 5. ; 

Assessed valuation (1953): 

City tax rate (1953): 

Net debt (1953): $41,771,000. 

Revenue (1953): $61,894,689. 

Expenditure (1951): $52,000,000. 


$341,000,000. 
$1.48 per $100. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Incorporated as city: 1805. 

Mayor: de Lesseps S. Morrison (to May 1958). 

1940 population & (rank): 494,537 (15). 

1950 population & (rank): 570,445 (16). 

1940-50 popuiation change: +15.3%. 

1954 population: 619,000. 

1954 area: Land, 199.4 sq. mi.; 
164.1. : 

Altitude: Highest, 15 ft.; 
level. 

Location: In SE part of state, between Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pontchartrain. 

Parish: Seat of Orleans Parish. 

Churches: 625. 

City-owned parks: 69 (1,700 ac.). 

Telephones (1955): 250,491. 

Radio sets (1955): 205,200. 

Television sets (1955): 105,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 11; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1955): $798,762,390. 

City tax rate (1955): $2.83 per $100. 

Bonded debt (Jan. {, 1955): $72,973,000. 

Revenue (1955 budget): $24,305,325. 

Expenditure (1955 budget): $24,305,325. 


inland water, 


lowest, 4 below sea 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Chartered as “Greater New York”: 189) 
Mayor: Robert F. Wagner (to Dec. 1 
Borough Presidents:. Brony, Jam 3% 


- Brooklyn, John Cashmore; 
_Hulan E. Jack; Queens, James A. Lundy; 
_ Richmond, Albert V. Maniscalco. 
1940 population & (rank): 7,454,995 (1). 
1950 population & (rank): 7,891,957 (1). 
1940-50 population change: +5.9%. 
- 1940 area: Land, 299.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 
_ 66.4 sq. mi. 
Altitude: Highest, 430 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Counties: Consists of 5 counties: Bronx, Kings 
_ (Brooklyn), New York (Manhattan), 
Queens, Richmond (Staten Island). 


Location: SE part of state, at mouth of Hud- 
son River. 
_€hurches: Protestant, 1,418; Jewish, 1,330; 


“Roman Catholic, 525. 
City-owned parks: 882 (27,144 ac.). 
Telephones: 3,819,784. 

Families with radios: 2,258,470. 
Television sets: 4,290,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 14; FM, 12. 
Television stations: 6. 
Assessed valuation (1954-55) : 
-Gity tax rate (1954-55): 
Bonded debt (1952): $3,488,594,455. 
Revenue (1952): $1,536,515,837. 
Expenditure (1952): $1,517,417,222. 


poe 


$20,277,843,482. 
$3.68 per $100. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated as city: 1836. 
Mayor: Leo P. Carlin (to July 1958). 
1940 population & (rank): 429,760 (18). 
1950 population & (rank): 438,776 (21). 
1940-50 population change: +2.1%. 
1955 area: Land, 23.57 sq. mi.; inland wa- 
ter, 3.2. 
Altitude: Highest, 273.4 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
- Location: In NE part of state, on Passaic River 
and Newark Bay. 
County: Seat of Essex Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 159; Roman Catholic, 
41; Jewish, 32; others, 57. 
City-owned parks: 38 (34. 24 ac.). 
~County-governed parks in city: 7 (755.72 ac.). 
Telephones (1955): 270,000. 
Radio sets: Not available. 
Radio stations: AM, 4; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1955): $718,280,549. 
City tax rate (1955): $8.47 per $100. 
Net bonded debt (1955): $38,271,332. 
Revenue (1954): $75,832,363. 
Expenditure (1954): $71,903,467. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Be corperated as city: 1845. 

Mayor: W. F. Duckworth (to Aug. 1958). 
City Manager: H. H. George, 3rd (apptd. 
= Sept. 1952). 

1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 213,513 (48). 
1940-50 population change: +47.9%. 

1950 land area: 28.2 sq. mi. 

: In SE part of state, on Elizabeth 


144,332 (60). 


younty: Independent city. 

Churches: 310. 

‘elephones (1955): 99,436. 

dio stations (1955): AM, 3; FM, 1. 
fision” stations (1955) : i, 


“Manhattan, 


Assessed valuation (1955): 
City tax rate (1955): $3 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1955): $47,000,000. 
Revenue (1955 anticipated): $28,116,221. 
Expenditure (1955 budget): $27,651,279. 


$282,000,000. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Incorporated as city: 1854. 

Mayor: Clifford E. Rishell (to June 1957). 

City Manager: Wayne E. Thompson (appt. 
Aug. 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1940-50 population change: 

1950 land area: 53.0 sq. mi. a 

Altitude: Highest, 1,700 ft.; lowest, sea level. | 

Location: In west part of state, on east side ye 
of San Francisco Bay. 

County: Seat of Alameda Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 149; Roman Carole, 2155 
Jewish, 3; others, 46. 

City-owned parks: 943.6 ac. 

Telephones (Jan. 1955): 220,701. 

Radio sets (est. 1955): 340,000. 

Television sets (est. 1955): 135,000. 

Radio stations (1955): AM, 3; FM, 1. 

Television stations (1955): 3 (Bay area). 

Assessed valuation (1955): $435,000,000. 

City tax rate (1954-55): $2.76 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1954-55): $15,652,000. 

Revenue (1953-54): $27,245,086. 

Expenditure (1953-54): $29,476,420. 


302,163 (29). 
384,575 (27). 
+27.3%. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Incerporated as city: 1890. 
Mayor: Allen Street (to Apr. 1959). 
City Manager: William Gill, Jr. 
1940 population & (rank): 204,424 (42). 
1950 population & (rank): 243,504 (45). 
1940-50 population change: 
1955 area: Land, 66.75 sq. mi.; 
ter, 0. 1) 
Altitude: Highest, 1,276 ft.; lowest, 1,070. 
Location: In central part of state, on Ne 
Canadian River. 
County: Seat of Oklahoma Co. eae 
Churches: Protestant, about 280; Ro! 
Catholic, 13; Jewish, 2; others, 5. 
City-owned parks: 82 (9.924 ac.). 
Telephones (1955): 154,987. 
Television sets: Not available. 3 : 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 1. ) . 
Television stations: 3. ie 
Assessed valuation (1954-55): $296,684,781. — 
City tax rate (1950): $12.782 per $1,000. 


Bonded debt (1950): $18,918,000. r 
Revenue (1950): $8,784,230.64. y 
Expenditure (1950): $7,935,758.79. ; 
4 
Nee 
OMAHA, NEBR. > 


Incorporated as city: 1857. ; 
Mayor: John Rosenblatt (to May 1957) pa 
1940 population & (rank): 223,844 (39). 
1950 population & (rank): 251,117 (40). 
1940-50 population change: +12.2%. 

1950 land area: 40.7 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,270 ft. 


Location: In eastern part of state, on Mis- 

_ souri River. 

County: Seat of Douglas Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 130; Roman Catholic, 
- 40; Jewish, 7. 

__ Gity-owned parks: 3,000 ac. 

Telephones (1954): 134,743. 

Radio sets: Not available. 

Television sets: Not available. 

Radio stations (1955): AM, 5; FM, 0. 

Television stations (1955): 2. 

Assessed valuation (1955): $421,780,116. 

_ City tax rate (1955): $54.54 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1955): $15,860,500. 

venue (1954): $17,653,900. 

Expenditure (1954): $18,127,700. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


charter as city: 1701. 

: : Joseph Sill Clark, Jr. (to Jan. 1956). 
940. aputation & (rank): 1,931,334 (3). 

50 population & (rank): 2,071,605 (3). 

—~50 population change: +7.3%. 

40 area: Land, 127.2 sq. mi.; inland water, 


tude: Highest, 440 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
cation: In SE part of state, at junction of 


Se uylkill and Delaware Rivers. 


shes: Roman Catholic, 148; Jewish, 136; 
testant and other, 923. 


i nes (1953) : 862, 897. 
vision sets (1953): 632,153. 
tations: AM, 10; FM, 7. 
vision stations: 3. : 
sed valuation (1955): $3,662,618,350. 

ty tax rate (1955): $3.025 per $100. 

bonded debt (Jan. i, 1955): $497,689,247. 
e (1954): $187,124,702. 

eye (1954): $188,337,699. 


‘PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sag re ts as city: 1816. 

yor avid L. Lawrence (to Jan. 1958). 
ation & (rank): 671,659 (10). 
pulation & (rank): 676,806 (12). 
50 population change: +0.8%. 
area: Land, 55.23 sq. mi.; inland water, 
tA F ; 


‘Highest, 1,240 ft.; lowest, 715. 
In SW part of state, at junction of 
my and Monongahela Rivers to form 


eat of eee, Co. 


f (1955): 198, 890. 
on sets (1955): 461,982.* 

stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. 

| stations: 2. 

2d valuation (1954): 

dings, $701,224,268. 

te (1955): Land, $32 per $1,000; 

gs, $16 ber $1,000. 

: $49,421,300. 


Land, $411,613,575; 


nditure (1954): $47, 703, 861. 
eny County, 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


Incorporated as city: 185i. 

Mayor: Fred L. Peterson (to Jan. 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 305,394 (27). 

1950 population & (rank): 373,628 (29). 

1940-50 population change: +22.3%. 

1954 area: Land, 69.813 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,073 f{t.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In NW part of state, on Willamette r 
River. 

County: Seat of Multnomah Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 400; Roman Catholic, ; i 
37; Jewish, 10; Buddhist, 2. 

City-owned parks: 111 (5,550 ac.). 

Telephones (Mar. {, 1953): 211,468. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 5. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1954-55): $655,520,200. 

City tax rate (1954-55): $18.60 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (June™30, 1954): $24,787,146. 

Revenue (1953-54): $25,726,535. 

Expenditure (1953-54): $25,789,838. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Incorporated as city: 1832. uy 
Mayor: Walter H. Reynolds (to Jan. 1957). 
1940 population & (rank): 253,504 (37). 
{950 population & (rank) : 248,674 (43). 
1940-50 population change: —1.9% 
1940 land area: 17.9 sq. mi. 
Altitude: Highest, 253 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: In northern part of state, at head 

of Providence River (north arm of Narra- 

gansett Bay). 
County: Seat of Providence Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 31, 
City-owned parks: 33 (815 ac.). 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 6. 
Television stations: 2. 
City tax rate (1953): $31 per $1,000. 
Net bonded debt (Sept. 30, 1954): $42,763,991. 
Revenue (1954-55 est. budget): $30,476,837. 
Expenditure (1954-55 est. budget): $30,448,534. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Incorporated as city: 1782. 

Mayor: Thomas P. Bryan (to July 1956). 

City Manager: Horace H. Edwards (Apptd. 
1954) . 

1940 population & (rank): 193,042 (45). 

1950 population & (rank): 230,310 (46). 

1940-50 population change: +19.3%. 

195! area: 39.89 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 312 ft.; lowest, 0. 

Location: In east central part of state, or 
James River. 

County: Administratively independent. 

Churches: Protestant, 201; Roman Catholic 
13; Jewish, 5; others, 74. 

City-owned parks*: 62 (1,108 ac.). 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $502,282,398. 

City om Pah Real, $1.90 per $100; per 
sona 0 per $100; machinery, $1 
aba: $ ry, $ pe 

Net bonded debt (June 30, 1955): $40, 960 343.1 

Revenue (1953-54): $30,008,577. ft 

Expenditure (1953-54) : $29,723,669. 


* Including 3 ale 
# Iaatinnte: g 37 playgrounds and 11 jess 


ROCHESTER, N. 'Y. 


Mcrporated as city: 1834, 

layor: Samuel B. Dicker (to Dec. 1956). 
City Manager: Robert P. Aex (apptd. 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 324,975 (23). 
1950 population & (rank): 332,488 (32). 
1940-50 population change: +2.3%. 
1953 area: Land, 34.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 


5: 
Altitude: Highest, 655 ft.; lowest, 246 ft. 
Location: In west part of state, on Genesee 
River. 


County: Seat of Monroe Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 128; Roman Catholic, 
_- 38;. Jewish, 19; others, 22. 

City-owned parks: 23 (2,000 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 185,000. 

Radio sets (1953): 335,000. 

Television sets (1953): 210,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1954): 
City tax rate (1954): $31.20 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1953): $9,362,000. 
Revenue (1953): $40,929,874. 
Expenditure (1953): $38,444,125. 


$629,535,471. 


= 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Incorporated as city: 1822. 
Mayor: Raymond R. Tucker (to Apr. 1957). 
1940 population & (rank): 816,048 (8). 
1950 population & (rank): 856,796 (8). 
1940-50 population change:, +5.0%. 
1953 area: Land, 61.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 

4.0. 
Altitude: Highest, 605 ft.; lowest, 410 ft. 
Location: On Mississippi River, 20 miles south 
of its conjunction with the Missouri River. 
County: Independent city, not in county. 
Churches: 1,043. 
City-owned parks: 79 (2,846.61 ac.). 
Telephones (1955): 619,000. 
“Radio sets (1954): 594,300. 
Television sets (1953): 441,360. 
Radio stations (1953): AM, 10; F'M, 1. 
Television stations (1953): 4. 
Assessed valuation (1954): $1,420,074,000. 
City tax rate (1955): $3.09 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1955): $30,000,000. 
Revenue (1954): $63,619,656. 
Expenditure (1954): $61,530,292. 


‘ ST. PAUL, MINN. 
‘Chartered as city: 1853. 

Mayor: Joseph E, Dillon (June 1956). 
1940 population & (rank): 287,736 (33). 
1950 population & (rank): 311,349 (35). 
1940-50 population change: +8.2%. 
1955 land area: 55.44 sq. mi. 

‘Altitude: Highest, 1,045 ft.; lowest, 683. 
Location: In SE central ‘part of state, on 
_ Mississippi River. 

County: Seat of Ramsey Co. 

hurches: Protestant, 250; Catholic, 54; Jew-~ 


ae Bei 5 opie AC.) 


Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1953): 
City tax rate (1954): 
Bonded debt (1954): 
$16,981,058. 
Revenue (1954): $55,386,270. 
Expenditure (1954): $54,916,377. 


$206,000,000. 
$96.63 per $1,000. 
Gross, $29,216,000; net, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1809. 

Mayor: J. Edwin Kuykendall (to May 1957). 

City Manager: Dr. George W. Rice (apptd. 
Aug. 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 408,442 (25). 

1940-50 population change: +60.9%. 

1950 land area: 69.5 sq. mi. 

Altitude: 728 ft. 

Location: In south central part of state, a 
San Antonio River. 

County: Seat of Bexar Co. 

City-owned parks: Over 2,000 ac. - 

Radio stations (1955): AM, 9; FM, 4. — Upeiis 

Television stations (1955): 2. - 

Assessed valuation (1954): $669,428,110. 

City tax rate (1954): $1.97 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1954): $16,493,000. 

Revenue (1954): $16,103,095. 

Expenditure (1954): $16,103,095. 


253,854 (36). 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Incorporated as city: 1850; again in 1872. : 
Mayor: Charles C. Dail (to May 1959). 
City Manager: O. W. Campbell (apptd. Jan, 

1950). ; 
1940 population & (rank): 203,341 (43). 
1950 population & (rank): 334,387 (31). 
1940-50 population change: +64.4%. 
1950 land area: 99.4 sq. mi. 


Altitude: Highest, 822 ft.; lowest, sea le 
Location: In south part of state, on Ss 
Diego Bay. Fy 


County: Seat of San Diego. 
Churches: Roman Catholic, 25; 
Protestant & other, 159. 
City-owned parks: 63 (2,507.11 ac.). 
Telephones: 172,508. 
Radio sets: 300,000. 
Television sets: 160,000. v 
Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 2. are 
Television stations: 2. ee 
Assessed valuation (1954-55): $507,691,010. © 
City tax rate (1954-55): $1.76 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1953-54): $33,002,200. 
Revenue (1953-54): $27,302,183. 
Expenditure (1953-54): $32,286,707. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. : 


Incorporated as city: 1850. 
Mayor: Elmer E. Robinson (to Sane 1956 
1940 population & (rank): 634,536 (12). “i 
1950 population & (rank): 775,357 Givael a 
1940-50 population change: +-22.2%. ey 

1955 est. population: 805,000. 
{950 area: Land, 44.6 sq. mi.; 

48.5. 
Altitude: Highest, 900 a2 lowest, sea 1 ‘its eas 


inlan« 


Location: Between Pacific Ocean and San 
Francisco Bay. ; ; 
County: Coextensive with San Francisco Co. 
‘Churches: 422. 
City-owned parks: 51. 
Telephones ({955): 
sidio). 
Homes with radios (1954): 
Homes with tefevision (1954): 
dio stations: AM, 8; FM, 5. 
fevision stations: 6. 
Assessed valuation (1954-55) : 


269,100. 
229,376. 


Land, $368,547,- 


795;- improvements, $634,445,990; tangible 
ersonal property, $291,972,467. 
sessed valuation of solvent credits: $725,632,- 


ity tax rate (1954): 
Bonded debt ey l, 


$6.85 per $100. 
1955): General city bonds, 


Did eneral city revenue (1953-54): $137,151,212. 
eneral city expenditure (1953-54): $135,730,407. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


orporated as city: 1869. 
Allan Pomeroy (to June 1956). 
pulation & (rank): 368,302 (22). 
pulation & (rank): 467,591 (19). 
est. population: 552,500. 
50 population change: +27.0%. 
4 area: Land, 88.19 sq. mi.; inland water, 


‘Highest, 540 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
: In west central part of state, on 


Roman Catholic, 


: 183 (3,136 ac.). 
) : 304,120. 

with radios (1955) : 252,080. 
sets. soe: 422,220. 


: $579,711,312. 


te (1955): $52. 50 per $1, 000. 


d : ‘de * (Dec. 31, 1954): $15,717,000. 
jue* (1954): $29,523,180. 
litu re* (1954): $29,819,018. 


ot including city-owned light, water, tran- 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

ated as city: 1848. 

mald H. Mead (to Dec. 1957). 
population & (rank): 205,967 (41). 

tion & (rank): 220,583 (47). 
population change: +7.1%. 

d area: 25.77 sq. mi. 

Highest, 840 ft.; lowest, 363. 

: Central part of state, near Oneida 


eat of Onondaga Co. 

Protestant, 76; Roman Catholic, 23; 
; others, 8. 

parks: 173 (2,152.37 ac.). 

Son Syracuse metropolitan area: 142,- 
ts, est. (1954): 195,000. 

ations: AM, 5; FM, 2. 


477,667 (including Pre-— 


Television stations: 2. i = 

Assessed valuation (1955): Real estate, $376. 
034,697; special franchise, $18,446,995. 

City tax rate: $12.2293 per $1,000. : 

School tax rate: $17.382 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (Dec. 3!, 1954): $3,839,875 (in-. 
cludes $2,919,875 self-liquidating water; 
bonds). 

Revenue (1954): 

Expenditure (1954): 


$27,103,579. 
$25,469,748. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Incorporated as city; 1837. 


Mayor: Ollie Czelusta (to Dec. 1955). 
City Manager: John J. McCarthy (apptd.. 
June 1954). 


1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 303,616. 

1940-50 population change: +7.5%. 

1950 land area: 38.3 sq. mi. 

Altitude: 587 ft. 

Location: In NW part of state, on Maumee: 
River at Lake Erie. 

County: Seat of Lucas Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 258; Roman Catholic, 
37; Jewish, 5. 

City-owned parks &-playgrounds: 52 (2,197 ac.). 

Telephones (1954): 171,332. 

Radio sets (1954): 95,420. 

Television sets (1954): 107,100. 

Radio stations: AM, 4; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $760,082,338. 

City tax rate (1955) :°$21.65 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt: All offset by trust fund. 

Revenue (1955): $29,206,858. 

Expenditure (1955): $25,035,180. 


282,340 (34). 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


See District of Columbia, p. 254. 


WORCESTER, 
Incorporated as city: 1780. 
Mayor: James D. O’Brien (to Jan. 1956). 
City Manager: Francis J. McGrath (apptd. 

Apr. 1951). 
1940 population & (rank) : 193,694 (44). 
1950 population & (rank): 203,486 (50). 
1940-50 population change: +5.1%. 
1954 estimated population: 208,700. 
{950 land area: 37.0 sq. mi. ' 
Altitude: Highest, 1,051 ft.; lowest, 359 ft. 
Location: In central part of state. 
County: Seat of Worcester Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 85; Roman Catholic, 30 
Jewish, 10. 
City-owned parks: 52 (1,319 ac.). 
Telephones (1955): 82,782. 
Radio sets (1955): 137,453. 
Television sets (1955): 54,981. 
Radio stations (1955): AM, 4; FM, 1. 
Television stations (1955): 1. : 
Assessed valuation (1955): $340,000,000. / 
City tax rate ea: $56 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (Apr. 1, 1955): $26,831,000. 
Revenue (1955): $31,074,356. oe ie 
Expenditure (1955); $31,074,355, 


MASS. 


nav 
Ley 


d Data on State Governments 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


Tabulate 


GOVERNOR LEGISLATURE! HIGHEST COURT? 


Annual | Membership Term Salaries of Mem- Annual 
State - Term salary Us I4¢ Us iL members® bers Term salary 
nae ee ES a eo AE a) oe 7 ee eS ee at c 
Bua B alias: sakes 8.5 dees 5 46 $12,000 35 106 4 4 §$ 20perdiem 7 6 $12,000 ; 
BP ON Aer lass pattern srs 2 15,000 28 80 eae ee 8 per diem? 5 6 12,500 
PEORANSAS... 52's 2ieecicss is « 2 10,000 35 190 4. 2 1,200 per biennium 7 8 9,000 
PRMOTMIG og een, oo ois, otss 4 25,000 40 80 4 2 6,000 per annum 7 12 21,00025 
_2 VEU ORE BR a ere 2 17,500 35 Aas « 2 100 per month 7 10. ~—- 12,000 
BGontecticut......:...0.0 4 15,000 BLY ps ieee 2 600 per term 5 8 15,000 
BeaWaren 2208. cules 4 12,000 17 35 4 2 _— 1,077 per annum 3 12 17,00027 — 
CUES erste tee eee ae 46 15,000 38 CER Se eee 10 per diem 7 6 . 13,500 
BPR Al. cats ares dsale orviacciw eve 46 12,0002 Sate 208 beer 2 15 per diem 7 6 8,000 
RAO Ef Oes chle eae aorarend 46 10,000 44 SOs ose? 10 per diem 5 6 8,500 
CTS ae gree 4 25,000 51 153 4 2 10,000 per biennium 7 9 20,000 
 ETTET UES oe Ree 46 15,000 50 100 4 £42 1,200 per annum 5 6 13,500 
RRMA oss ALAN ateeiareis 2 12,000 50 108 4 2. 2,000 per session 9 6 10,000 
BEMNSAS 0/5, cortices Mamata tee 2 15,000 BOR S125) 5) Ae 2 5 per diem 7 6 10,000 
MRNCKY 5. cis aan cceivin'e 46 15,000 Some 100 4 25 per diem 7 8 12,000 
Ponisiana. «0... 2.65 60. 46 18,000 39 101 4 4 30 per diem 7 14 18,000 
-) SERARE? Sanne a 2 10,000 33. 151 2 2 1,000 per session 6 7 11,0007 
Piatyland) 6. on... css. 48 15,000 29 123 4 4 © 1,800 per annum 5 15 19,00035- 
Massachusetts........... 2 20,000 40 240 2 2 4,500 per annum 7 Life 18,500 
JOG a 2 22,500 34 110 2 2 4,000 per annum 8 8 18,500 ace 
Minnesota............... 2 15,000 67 131 4 2 4,800 per session?s 7 6 15,000 
PRESSISSIPDH.. s/s, bi cic trates 46 15,000 49 140 4 4 2,000 per session 9 8.) - 11, 000a aS 
BRSSO LEE Pte chet czchiefstchins ie 46 10,000 34 #157) 4 2 1,500 per annum 7 12 17,500 7 
OCONEE A Sera 4 15,000 56 94° 42 11 per diem 5 6 9,000 y 
Plebraska,... cc. es nes ews 2 11,000 43u Qu 872 per annum Vi 6: 12;000 Fame 
RERUAt AL teat apt ee palace 4 15,000 17 CAD er Coe 15 per diem 3 6 ‘10,000, 
New Hampshire.......... 2 12,000 24 GD 8 cel? 200 per biennium 5 G4) 12,000, 
New Jersey.............. 48 30,000 21 60 4 2 5,000 per annum 7 (#4) 24,0007 
New Mexico............. 28 15,000 32 Bo ae ie ee 20 per diem 5 8 = 15;000me 
Mew York. : <0... senenr 50 4 50,000 | 58 150° 2 2 7,500 per annums 7. 14 9 32)500men 
North Carolina........... 46 15.000 50UR 1 20.- 2) 2 15 per diem! 7 8 16,000 
North Dakota............ 2 9,000 he iene bi haere ap? 5 per diem 5 10 10,000 
BMP e rye ten ds da.weaais oie 2 20,000 33 135 2 2 3,200 per annum 7 6 
Oklahoma... 025.00 s. 46 15,000 44 °@%) 4.4 2 15 per diem” 9 6 
REDO He's acaresesareielMe rotors 48 15,000 30 60 4 2 600 per annum 7 6 
Pennsylvania............ 46 25,000 50 210 4 #2 3,000 per session vi 21 
Rhode Island............ 2 15,000 GAS 100 re 25a 2 5 per diem? Se Ce 
South Carolina........... 4s 15,000 46 124 4 2 1,000 per session 5 10 
South Dakota............ 28 12,000 35 (EYE oe 2 1,050 per biennium 5 6 
Tennessee............... 46 12,000 33 CA ee 2 a GR 10 per diem?2 bi) 8 
EXAS Ic alaatic wae ehingis > 2 25,000 31 1500s 4 ee 25 per diem @) 6 
BREAH ES occ cays, eis" Anicis ers ore 4 10,000 25 (Y tgenr, anes 500 per annum? 5) awed 
PBEIMIONE. «oc oes. «cole eccise.t 2 11,000 30 3=—. 246 eae, 1,250 per session? 5 2 
BPG. ale siewin tee want 46 17,500 40 100 4 2 1,080 per session 7 12 
Washifigton.;.. 0.0... 04 4 15,000 46 99 4 2 1,200 per annum 9 6 
West Virginia............ 4s 17,500 32. 100 4 2 1,500 per annum 5: Neeglz 
BISCORSIN Fs\s.-/0!5.sc6% «fis sists 2 14,000 33 100: 4.) +2 200 per month 7 10 
BWYOMING. so s0. scr ace coe. 4 12,000 27 656i. ae ae 12 per diem 3 8 


sachusetts, New Ham 1 M: 
-chusetts, Michigan, vA Kn 
as Court of Appeals in ee ys 


aini 
In other states. 
Nevada, New York, 
tives in other states. 


Plus $5 ree diem during sessions. 
$15. 


istice, ,500. 1 Unicameral legislature. 1 Chief Justice, $25,000. 1 Varies from 350 to 400. 
i 16 Chief Fiatios, $20,000. ares from 119 to 123. 17 During session; $100 per month when not in s 
18 Chief Justice, $18,000. 1 For 60 days only. ” ‘Term of good behavior.” *! 9 members in Supreme Court 
n civil cases); 3 members in Court of Criminal Appeals. % For 75 days only. *% For first 120 days only. 4 Ho 
te $9,600. % Chief Justice, $21,500. % Governor declined raise offered by 1953 Legislature. % Chief J 
( % Chief Justice, $12,500. % Chief Justice, $12,000. % Chief Justice, $16,000. % For 90 only. #2 Plu 
over 125 days. * Chief Justice, $10,500. During good behavior; retired at 70, % For those ¢ 
8 Chief Justice, $14,000. ry 
6 Ta ». wt tg 


a 


Tabulated Data on City Governments 


Source; Questionnaires to the cities. 


; MAYOR City COUNCIL OR COMMISSION 
Term, manager’s : Term, ; 
City years Salary? salary)? Name Members years Salary? 
@rkran; Ohio... 2;.....-. 2. 2 SLZ;DOO Tay soe eee Council 13 2 $3,000 
BRMANMA A. cince twice’. Seis ss 4 16;000 Se) See Bd.of Aldermen 17 4 2500 | 
Baltimore, Mason is. 6.0 = 4 15000 se sitces ap eeaies Council 21 4 4,20038 | 
Birmingham, [NE E> ee Si eer 4 10; 000 Sets ees Commission 3} 4 9,000 
Boston, Mass................. 4 20; 000 esl ot cme. Council 3) 2 5,000 
MAIDENS Natit. scsis vies 4 2.0; 000 series Seen s Council “15 24 6,0002 
bie ee er ee ees 4 25,000 Sethe Council 50 4 
ER Bes 2 10,445 * $30,000 Council | 9 2 
| ee Ree 2 25,000 Stee Council 33 2 
Bcetatvacic ial sYo'oints 4 11,500 eens Council. 7 4 
ges Gs aipanee sas 2 205 20,000 Council 9 2 
ayton; Ohio. esses. eee 4 1,800 21,000 Commission 52 4 
ONSET UOLOsceen te. ciaic inc 4 TA O00 55S oe Sa Council 9 4 
BAR re iiic Sars sinss:< 4 25,000 ati Council 9 4 
BGs ae te ates 2 10% 16,000 Council 9 2 
HIG Ye CORSE 2 20,000 Pele 5 Council 8 2 
PENG eels 3 4 13,200 eee a Council 9 4 
aR Se ee sie as 4 9,600 ay are @) i (3) 4 
ersey City, N. Oe eres 4 AZ 000 ge ce ee Commission 515 4 
ans BSLV MGsta.2s so,0n c=. 4 15,000 (2) Council 8 4 
g Beach, Calif Dre ae 3 2508 22,500 Council 9 3 
\ngeles, Calif............. 4 13/000 cee Sie on epehre Council 15 4 
4 21000 Ae a artes Bd. of Aldermen 12 2 
(gene eae 4 15,500 Areas Commission 5 4 
Mee he eiyok i 2 5,000 25,000 Commission 5 4 
Een arate. 4 16,475 Saas Council 28 4 
pees ieee Ne 74 10,750 Vieaits Council 13 2 
RUE cst os 4 17,500 simeae Council 7 4 
4 AD000 2= |e aes Council 25 4 
4 25,000 aa dtige Council 9 4 
4 1,800 20,000 Council a. 4 
4 7,500 20,000 Council 9 4 
aa morede 4 1,000 15,000 Council 8 4 
3 D000 serestin tae tasers Council 72 3 
Ue dere ks 4 25,000 Aerts Council 17 4 
BENT icles 4 20,000) 56 Wet ies ore Council 9 4 
BRP EE cs ic 4 11,880 ee et Commission 4 4 
esas 2 15,000 Asean Council 26 2 
Wie: dec ot 2 1,800 22,000 Council ge 2 
2 3,000 15,000 Council , 9 4 
ae eyecs ei stalo'a,ojiols 4 10,000 Ripe Bd. of Aldermen 29 4 
eines 2 7,500 tae Council 72 2 
2 3,00015 16,000 Council 9 2 
4 5,000 19,584 Council 6 4 
Sire a yates 4 22,400 et ore Council ll 4 
Fem orton 335574 4 12,000 BHAA Council 9 Ce 
ae iw tose 2 4 15,000. 5. Malate Council =~ 10 218 
oe ene 2 7,000 - 16,660. Council f get 2 
Bimirs ase 373 § 2 -. 5,000 - 19,200 Council mae og) 2 


sales otherwise indicated. 2 City Manager's term is indefinite and at will of Council, 3 Per eo 

Tr ? Bie Councilmen; 4 years for 5 Councilmen-at-large. 5 Per Council meeting. 6 For 3 members; 2 years 
7 Per month part-time. 8 Per council meetin pe over $1,040 per year. ° President receives $10, 

Teoet ves $3,600. 11 President receives $5,000. uding ee 13 President receives $6,500. 14C 

Committee receives $3,500 additional. 1 ci erste 16 President and Chairman of rinang 
C $1, 800; 17 Per month; President receives $300. For SH D Strict roe ae Re for 4 Councilmen 
Vereald ent. 1 President Sere ty eg 500. % President receives $12.000 | Vos ) who is C 
Side and eg aah hi Comet ley 0 


oR shi 


_ Motor Vehicle Laws as of 1955 


‘Source: American Automobile Association. 


Date new Driving license Per Safety  Certifi- 
license Mini- — Gaso- cent respon- cate of | 
Speed plates - - Ree mum line sales Period sibility title 
State limit! can be used quired age tax tax of stay? law required 
Alabama Baar nae 60 pf AF Octe yes 16 $.07 1 Reciprocal yes no - 
Arizona RuSdrsas ae te AK Dec. 1 yes 18 05 2 @) yes yes 
ATKANSaS. =. .3.....: 60 pf AK Jan. 1 yes 16 .065 2 30 days yes | yes. 
California........... 55 pf A Jan. 3 yes 16 05 3 (3) yes yes 
molorado. 2 .5<. 2... 60 pfA Jan. .1 yes 16° .06 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Connecticut sitesi: <3 45 pfAJK Feb. 15 yes 16 04 38 6 months yes no | 
~ Delaware........... 50 C ) yes 16 05 Tan Reciprocal yes. | yes) 
I SSS an 25 K Mar. 1 yes 16 .06 29 Reciprocal yes yes 
UGC eee dee 60 pf D bans oee dL yes 16 .07 aoe Reciprocal yes 
GE0l gia... 2.0.5... 60 F Jan. 1 yes 16 .06 3 30 days yes 
MIAN Of role cipss ates piee55 60 pf Al Dec. 1 yes 16 .06 Bed Reciprocal yes 
BOIS 5255, ohm lershera 60 pf A Dec. 1 yes 16 05 2 Reciprocal yes 
Mana... Sc. ess’ 65 pfAK® Jan. 3 yes 16 04 hae 60 days - yes 
Ma tele ws ss A Dec. 1 yes 16 04 2 Reciprocal yes 
Marealisas.. «cx. oes A Tangep. yes 16 04 2 (@) yes 
BONUCKY. «o.oo sims 60 F Dec. 29 yes 16 07 33 Reciprocal yes. 
HGWISIANA. . cccie ss: « 60 pf A Déc. 1 yes 15 07 2 Reciprocal yes 
BENIAINC. osteo tenet 45 pfA Dec. 25 yes 15 -06 2 Reciprocal yes 
~Maryland........... 50 pf AE Mar. 1 yes 16 -06 2 90 days yes 
Massachusetts....... 40 pf A Tahoe yes 16 05 (°) Reciprocall® (1) 
MCHIZAN . 0 esses A Dec. 1 Vesa yo rl6 045 3 90 days yes 
Minnesota.......... 60 pf D Nov. 1 yes 15 05 xen Reciprocal yess J 
Mississippi.......... 60 Nov. 1 yes 17 07 2 (18) yes. Jaenit 
BUSSOUSits cay ralaier + 25 pfA On issue yes 1627-5. .03 2 Reciprocal yes 
Montana... 05.05... AIKé Jan. 1 yes 15 07 sis 30 days!214 yes 
Nebraska... 02% | 60 FK Jan 21 yes 15Y% 05 a (8) yes 
Nevada........ faaheee A Dec. 1 yes 16 .06 ROE No limit YeS ae ay: 
New Hampshire..... 50 pfAK Mar. 1 yes 16 05 eae Reciprocal yes — nto 
- New Jersey......... 50 K Mar. 1 yes 17 04 ted Reciprocal yes!® sy, 
New Mexico......... 60 pf | Dec. 15 yes 14 .06 2 ©) yes sf 
mew YORK. oes siscn.0s 50 Kt Jan. 1 yes 18 04 Sif Reciprocal yes 1 
_ North Carolina..... al 55 Dec. 1 yes 16 07 316 Reciprocal. yes 
- North Dakota........ 65 | Nov. 1 yes 16 06 2 Reciprocal yes), “20Ry 
Og oREgoug septinae 50 pf Mar. 1 yes 16 05 3 Reciprocal yes / 
Oklahoma........... 65 | Dec. 11 yes 16 055 2 60 days!” yes f pee 
LOE SON'... sea etl oe ‘ 55 pf A On issue yes 16 06 Uy Reciprocal yes Souyi 
Pennsylvania........ 50 Mar. 15 yes 16 03 1 Reciprocal yes.) Vas 
Rhode Island........ 50 pf H Mar. 1 yes 16 04 2 Reciprocal yes ‘oon 
South Carolina...... 55 pf Sept. 13 yes 14 07 3 90 days yes aoe 
— South Dakota....... 60 pfAF (Jan. 1 yes 15 05 23 60 days Yes! ony, 
Tennessee.......... 651 Mar. 1 yes 16 07 2 30 days yes” < ; 
BIGHAS os. trcttcme hes 6 60 pf Al Feb. 1 yes 16 -04 1.1 Reciprocal yes 
BEANS Sc cee es uals 60 pf F Dec. 15 yes 16 05 rai Reciprocal yes 
MIBFMONE. ds day os 5022 Mar. 1 yes 16 05 watt Reciprocal tyes 
BOViNgiNia:...s eee 56 5523, Mar. 15 yes 15 06 he 6 months yes 
_ Washington......... 50 K Jan. 1 yes 16 .065 8) Reciprocal yes 
West Virginia........ 55 June 20 yes 16 06 2 Rec. 3 mo. yes” 
meWisconsin.....ces+ 0s 65 | On issue yes 16 - 06 nd Reciprocal 
HiT cate, Se ese 60 pf Dec. 1 yes 15 05 2 90 days 


* 


1 A—reasonavle and proper; 
mph pf at night; E—55 mph on 
at night; I—55 mph at night; J— é 
limit. 2 Applies to nonresidents. The term “reciprocal’’ means that the state will extend to a nonresident t 
_ cal privileges granted by his home state to nonresident motorists. In some states, visitors must register 

specified time. In most states, persons who intend to reside permanently must buy new plates and secur: 
ing license at once, or within a limited time. Acquisition of employment or placing children in public ‘schoo! 
onsidered intention to reside permanently. * Registry tax on first registration in state. 4 Visitor's permit | 
fter 10 days. 5 Daytime; 55 mph at night. ® Use tax on new cars, first registration of used cars. 7 Thre 
ore current registration expires, # Bill of sale must be filed. ° Excise tax. 10 Public liability insuran 
30 days. 4 State has compulsory insurance. © Visitors must register immediately. 1 Until home-s 
es expire, 4 Extension granted. 1 Nebraska operator’s license required in 30 days. $15 maxim: 
“must register within 15 days. 18 For automobiles; busses 55 mph; large trucks 45. ™ Called 1952 “s 
bility Law.” % As of July 1, 1953, nonresident car must bear valid registration plates of place of re 
r, 21953 law makes it, traffic offense to drive unreasonably slow. ™ Unless otherwise poste 
mph. ® Passenger vehicles; trucks 45 mph. bi 
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Road Mileages Between U. S. Cities 


é a Copyright, General Drafting Co., Inc. a 


Birming- 


Cities ham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Dallas Denver 
Birmingham, Ala........ See 1,205 930 680 740 655 1315: 
“Boston, Mass. .....5 0.05 1,205 Ser 460. 990 650 1,850 2,000 
“LEN Cuieen Moyet s en Get eee 930 460 Sa oric 5380 190 1,400 1,550 
WNC CON icc ok au 680 990 530 fetes 340 960 1,020 
Cleyeland; Ohio ........ 740 650 - 190 340 plea 1,210 1,360 
ESS; err 655  ~—«-1,850 1,400 960 1,210 8 780 

easwoenver, Colo. ..........-. 1,315 2,000 1,550 1,020 1,360 780 
: Ered’: Mach. =. 3.0. ae 755 720 260 | 280 170 1,190 
PASO WLOX 526k. sec 1,290 2,415 1,970 1,530 1,789 615 
Sema hee 675 1,895 1,505 1,100 1,330 245. 
eae ‘Ind. ERS Sie a 510 930 500 190 305 910 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 715 1,415 985 510 790 510 
s Angeles, Calif. ...... 2,085 3,085 2,640 2,120 2,415 1,425 
MUS VILIO ER Ys Ss. 395 970 540 305 350 865 
erm phis; Tenn. 2... 5... 255 1,355 925 545 730 480 
TMB ca bi oo Ee ee 780 1,565 1,485 1,400 1,335 1,370 
‘Minneapolis, Minh 5.2. 1,065 1,230 770 440 765 995 
New Orleans, La. ....... 360 1,570 1,290 945 1,075 510 
ENEWEVOTROIN. Yi oc. esk a. 985 215 395 845 500 1,625 
Omaha, ft AC) 9) 0S oases ede 925 1,460 1,015 480 825 665 
i Philadelphia, EY aise ems 895 300 380 7170 430 1,545 
sy EMIGRANT Ze Fn. ccs: 1,710 2,700 2,255 1,785 2,110 1,040 
Se%u baled 0 Sf: ae are 765 590 225 470 125 1,260 
BSR eet ska hin 495 1,160 730 295 535 665 
; Bari 1,820 2,425 1,975 1,410 1,785 1,265 
rancisco, Calif. .... 2,425 3,190 2,740 2,195 2,550 1,785 
Seattle, Wash. ....'...... 2,705 2,950 2,480 2,120 2,485 2,185 
Was ington, D.C. ...... 755 435 380 705 365 1,400 
Indian- Kansas Los 
Detroit El Paso Houston apolis City Angeles Louisville 
755 1,290 675 510 715 2,085 395 
5 Lh, Ces ae 720 2,415 1,895 930 1,415 3,085 970 
J SS ea eae 260 1,970 1,505 500 985 
Naot. sus <a ce 280 1,530 1,100 190 510 
Seacteeareae 170 1,780 1,330 305 790 
(dy ee 1,190 615 _ 245 910 510 
> 3 ieee 1,315 700 1,035 1,070 620 
RE at rs 1,755 1,300 275 740 
Ree tw. ah af. ks 1,755 sises 760 1,480 1,010 
BMS Shene si-s 82 1,300 760 ean 1,020 765 
ey ase 275 1,480 1,020 oe 485 
, 740 1,010 765 485 Ber 
Seki ia tie 2,400 805 1,545 2,145 1,610 
360 1,495 980 115 520 
715 1,105 575 450 475 
1,380 2,005 1,220 1,530 2,820 
525 1,420 1,255 615 475 
1,115 1,115 365 840 875 
650 2,205 1,655 720 1,205 
745 1,095 910 590 210 
575 2,125 1,565° 645 1,130 
2,040 420 1,160 1,770 1,280 
285 1,840 1,375 360 840 
515 1,230 805 230 250 
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. ges Between U. S. Cities 


Road Mileages Between U. S. Cities 


| Copyright, General Drafting Co., Inc. 


Re _ Minne- New New Phila- 
; Cities Memphis Miami apolis Orleans York Omaha delphia 
Birmingham, Ala........ 255 780 1,065 360 985 925 
meston, Mass... ..o..3.. 1,355 1,565 152305. 21j500 215 1,460 
BSALOs UN iekem eck gis 925 1,485 770 1,290 395 1,015 
COLL he fe ae 8 0 cela 545 1,400 440 945 845 480 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 730 1,335 765 1,075 500 825 
mIOLIAS, TCX. 28. kk 480 1,370 995 510 1,625 665 1,545 
menver, Cola...) 2... 00. 1,085 2,185 845 1,290 1,795 540 1,715 
ecroit, Michi 2... 60...) 715 1,380 525 Lji1L5 650 745 
Ma ASO. T Oke. sss), PES. 1,105 2,005 1,420 115 2,205 1,095 2,125 
Peauston, Tek. 6 sass 575 1,220 1,255 365 1,655 910 1,565 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 450 1,220 615 840 720 590 d 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 475 1,530 475 875 1,205 210 1,130 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,835 2,820 2,010 1,920 2,875 1,690 2,795 
Bouisville, Ky. .......... 880 1,080 730 740 755 705 ) 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ Mon. 1,030 865 400 1,130 685 1,040 
Beam) Pla. secs ele as 1,030 hich 1,820 885 1,340 1,785 1,250 45m 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 865 1,820 eae 1,265 1,270 355 1,195 
“New Orleans, La. ....... 400 885 1,265 ahieess 1,340 1,085 1,250 
ieaw LOrk Na Yo cat. 1,130 1,340 1,270 1,340 Saw Eat 1,290 1O- 
Omaha; Nepr: =. 2! 6.005. 685 1,735 355 1,085 1,290 chert 1 
zPniladelphia, Pa. ....... 1,040 1,250 1,195 1,250 90 1,210 oy oe 
Peoenix | ATIB .. sieciei as 1,500 2,410 1,680 1,535 2,500 1,355 2,410 
Pritsburgh, Pa. ...\.....). 775 1,240 895 1,125 370 915 
mis LOUIS, Mo, ..:-....%: 305 1,265 560 710 960 460 j 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,600 2,615 1,285 1,775 2,255 950 oval; t 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 2,175 3,160 2,040 2,295 3,020 1,715 2,940 ras 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 2,400 38,425 1,680 2,695 2,985 1,680 2 905. fi 
Washington, D.C. ...... 905 1,115 1,130 1,115 230 1,145 14 
; Pitts- Salt Lake San Ww: 
Cities Phoenix burgh St. Louis City Francisco Seattle § ingto: 
Birmingham, Ala........ 1,710 765 495 1,820 2,425 2,705 
Boston, Mass. .......... 2,700 590 1,160 2,425 3,190 2,950 
BstitrnlO, INsgNik te ot br-letats a) - 2,255 225 730 1,975 2,740 2,480 
Menhicago, Tl... cea: - 1,785 470 295 1,410 2,195 2120008 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 2,110 125 535 1,785 2,550 2,485 6 
MRI AS, ORS rac tine phebites 1,040 1,260 665 1,265 1,785 2,185 1,40 
PIER VOT;, COLO 8 ak crass 840 1,430 875 515 1,270 1;38b 1,64 
metroit; Mich, 5.24.0. ))5 3 2,040 285 515 1,710 2,475 2,230 i 525 
PRP ASO;! LORS sive’. «he 3 ti 420 1,840 1,230 875 1,210 1,795 2,045 
Houston, Tex. ....::.:. #s 1,160 1,375 805 1,450 1,950 2,365 —-1,430_ 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1,770 360 230 1,560 2,325 2,325 56 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 1,280 840 250 1,135 1,890 1,925 ar 1,05: 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 385 2,510 1,895 740 405 1,180 — 2,72 
Gouisville, Ky... .-20.6. 1,795 395 270 1,660 2,430 2,465 wehGG 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1,500 175 305 1,600 2,175 2,400 #90 
Stilami, Fla. ! 6.5... 2,410 1,240 1,265 2,615 3,160 3,425 L71ibae 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... ~ 1,680 895 560 1,285 2,040 1,680 — 1,13 - 
New Orleans, La. ....... 1,535 1,125 710 1,775 2,295 2,695 else las 
Beew, VOLK) Not Mai jen sists oc 2,500 370 960 2,255 3,020 25985; sane 
mymaha, Nebr, “.%5. iin. 1,355 $15 460 950 1,715 1,680 Me £ 4 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 2,410 300 880 2,175 2,940 2,905 jut 4 
mPhoenix, Ariz. oc... 6... Dade 2,125 1,535 725 790 1,595. — 2,8 
Seittsburgh, Pa. ......... 2,125 eA 585 1,880 2,645 2,610 : us 
ie WOUIS, DAY Roto: 5 Ffeus a 1,535 585 Me hses 1,385 2,140 2, Lee 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 725 1,880 1,385 Pres 755 ° 895 — 
n Francisco, Calif. .... 790 2,645 2,140 755 ca tans 890 
Miia dhs (coin tytn ays 1,595 2,610 2,175 895 890 oaks 2 
shington, 1 AN ORE hae 2,340 235 805 2,110 2,875 2,845 
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Air Distances pyle U. S. Cities 


Source: U. 8. Coast and Gegdetic Survey. 


Birming- 
‘% ities ham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Dallas Denver 
a I 

" Birmingham, Ala........ Pe 1,052 776 578 618 581 1,095 
Boston, Mass i.../: 0... . 1052) eee 400 851 551 1,551 1,769 
5 RS TITALOMIN Visine sit begs. T716 400 Soa 454 173 1,198 1,370 
BemeOhicicor Tl fo. 578 851 454 eed 308 803 920 
h jCleveland, Qhio ........ 618 551 173 308 eS: 1,025 1,227 
BeMOaLAS EL OX. s). 245. deta ues. 581 1,551 1,198 803 1,025 tat 663 
mo Denver, Colo. ..........-: 1,095 1,769 1,370 920 1,227 663 Pes 
Bee etroit, Mich... ... 0.5... 641 613 216 238 90 999 1,156 
BemeettasO, Lex. 54. 1,152 2,072 1,692 1,252 1,525 572 557 
Me TIOUSHON, TEX: s. oc... 567 1,605 1,286 960 1,114 225 879 
Peenindianapolis, Ind. ...... 433 807 435 165 263 763. 1,000 
‘Kansas City, Mo. ....... 579 1,251 861 414 700 451 558 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,802 2,596 2,198 1,745 2,049 1,240 831 

Louisville, Dl ae ee Ce a 331 826 483 269 811 726 1,038 . 
Beeoemphis, Tenn: ...:..'... 217 1,137 803 482 630 420 879 
DY blerony bi Cia ae 665 1,255 1,181 1,188 1,087 ap Gila 1,726 


Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 862 1,123 731 355 630 862 700 

New Orleans, La. ....... 312 1,359 1,086 833 924 443 1,082 

Re News OTK, N.Y... 864 188 292 713 405 1,374 1,631 

menOmmana, Nebr... (63.0 732 1,282 883 432, 730 586 488 

Philadelphia, LEEW one's tigi 783 271 279 666 360 1,299 1,579 

Phoenix, Ariz, ........<. 1,456 2,300 1,906 1,453 1,749 887 586 
i Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UBT ek Ata 608 483 178 410 115 1,070 1,320 

STM ie 400 1,038 662 262 492 547 796 

Lake City, Utah 1,466 2,099 1,699 1,260 1,568 999 371 
an Francisco, Calif. .... 2,013 2,699 2,300 1,858 2,166 1,483 949 
BUSTA a ie concn ey, 1e 2,082 2,493 2,117 1,737 2,026 1,681 1,021 
hington, D. Cree 661 393 292 597 806 1,185 1,494 


Indian- Kansas Los 
i ' Cities Detroit El Paso Houston apolis City Angeles Louisville 
a ee ge ee En eS he 
Birmingham, Ala........ 641 1,152 567 433 579 1,802 331 
i 3's Gn BS oRenaeae 613 2,072 1,605 807 1,251 2,596 826 
6 ig Se ae 216 1,692 1,286 435 861 2,198 483 
} PED washes ses airs 5s 238 1,252 960 165 414 1,745 269 
PIGS "ODIO | 66. e508 90 1,525 1,114 263 700 2,049 311 
iy, UGA". 3 ie eee 999 572 225 763 451 1,240 726 
BVETCOlLOL .%5.'. 5 =... 1,156 557 879 1,000 558 831 1,038 — 
troi 8 Op OReR EG ask 1,479 1,105 240 645 1,983 316 
PME. whe is So 1,479 Saat 676 1,264 839 ‘101 1,254 
Mine oseht es tecee. 1,105 676 oot 865 644 1,374 803 
napolis, Ind. ...... 240 1,264 865 gee 453 1,809 107 
Bsu@ity,¢MO.. ..,...). 645 839 644 453 ante 1,356 480 — 
ngeles, Calif....... 1,983 701 1,374 1,809 1,356 hoe 1,829 
MANGES cies ae 3k 316 1,254 803 107 480 1,829 Bh 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 623 976 484 384 369 1,603 
ENGR IMI Van de ke wk 1,152 1,643 968 1,024 1,241 2,339 
nneapolis, MANN rics... 543 1,157 1,056 511 413 1,524 
ew Orleans, IRE eam 939 * 983 318 712 680 1,673 
ew York, INK io arcutsiie is 28 482 1,905 1,420 646 1,097 2,481 
. “1 we omen acrme 669 878 794 525 166 1,315 
fadelphia, Pay ......1. 443 1,836 1,341 585 1,038 2,394 
oenix, 1S SCA.5 A or 1,690 346 1,017 1,499 1,049 357 
Li AY ov bhafed of 6 ad 205 1,590 1,137 330 781 2,136 
U SOT Lean 455 1,034 679 231 238 1,589 
ake City, Utah .... 1,492 689 1,200 1,356 925 579 
'rancisco, (ONG Err ae, 2,091 995 1,645 1,949 1,506 347 
RSS cote ote 1,938 1,376 1,891 1,872 1,506 959 
gton, D. On) gee 396 1,728 1,220 494 945 2,300 


Dae Distances Between U.S. Cities 
Source: U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Minne- New New 


ey Cities Memphis Miami apolis Orleans York Omaha ‘delphia 
Spirmingham, Ala. ....... 217 665 862 312 864.5 132 788 ; 
Heston, Mass. oo... once. 1,137 1,255 1,123 1,359 188 1,282 
merolo, Ne oe te. 803 1,181 731 1,086 292 883 
PermGaro. TMA as 482 1,188 855 833 713 432, 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 630 1,087 680 924. 405 ~ 139 
TUL (ogg: cos cn 420 ele ik 862 443 1,374 686. 
menver, Cols... 06.0... 879 1,726 700 1,082 1,631 488 
metroit, Mich. ../....... 623 1,152 543 989 482 669 
eae OSO, LOX 2... see 976 1,643 1,157 983 1,905 878 
Baquston, Tex. .2:.......4 484 968 1,056 318 1,420 194 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...-:.. 384 1,024 511 712 646 525 
iansas City, Mo. .....:..- 369 1,241 413 680 1,097 166 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,603 2,339 1,524 1,673 2,451 1,315 
mouisville, Ky. .......... 320 919 605 623 652 580 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ ems. 872 699 358 957 629 
USC noo 0 a a A a 872 aha 1,511 669 1,092 1,397 
_ Minneapolis, Minn. ed. 699 1,511 he 1,051 1,018 290 
“New Orleans, La. ....... 358 1,051 669 mht vipa be 847 
Biew. York, NiiYs. icicles 957 1,092 1,018 1,171 oars 1,144 
ernaha, Nebr. ...-.-5-:. 529 1,397 290 847 1,144 eh: 
erniladelphia, Pa. ......- 881 1,019 985 1,089 83 1,094 
menoenix, Ariz. 6. 200.5. 1,268 1,982 1,280 1,316 2,145 © 1,036 
mribuspurgh, Pa. ..5...... 660 1,010 743 919 317 836 
Se eOuUis, MO.) . 2 22s. 0lk: 240 1,061 466 598 875 854 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,250 2,089 987 1,434 1,972 833 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 1,802 2,594 1,584 1,926 2,571 1,429 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 1,867 2,734 1,395 2,101 2,408 1,369 — 
Washington, D.C....... 765 923 934 966 205 1,014 _ 
Pitts- Salt Lake San 
Cities Phoenix burgh St. Louis City Francisco Seattle 
Birmingham, Ala........ 1,456 608 400 1,466 2,013 2,082 
Boston, Mass. iss. +. 2+ sie 2,300 483 1,038 2,099 2,699 2,493 
BEFULIT ALOR. IN Got outers totes bd ae 1,906 178 662 1,699 2,300 2,117 
Se ICAEO, Th Nai ony tts 1,453 410 262 1,260 1,858 1,737 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 1,749 115 492 1,568 2,166 2,026 
OOS RINENS ad) i 887 1,070 547 999 1,483 1,682 322 
mapenver, Colo. ..... 2.0. .% 586 1,320 796 371 949 1,021. 1,49: 
metroit,..Mich. -......).:.. 1,690 205 455 1,492 2,091 1,938 — 
BIE ASOs 1 OKs lets sess vee le ane 346 1,590 1,034 689 995 1,376 
Houston, Tex. ....-..... 1,017 1,137 679 1,200 1,645 1,891 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1,499 330 231 1,356 1,949 1,872 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 1,049 781 238 925 1,506 1,506 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 857 2,136 1,589 579 347 959 
moOuisville, Kyeicc oe. 2.8 1,508 344 242 1,402 1,986 1,943 
- Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1,263 660 240 1,250 1,802 1,867 
Siiiami, Fla, . 2.6.05 1,982 1,010 1,061 2,089 2,594 2,734 92 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 1,280 743 466 987 1,584 1,395 ose 
New Orleans, La. ....... 1,316 919 598 1,434 1,926 2,101 
mew Y Ork SNe Yiew sets. 2,145 | 317 875 1,972 2,571 2,408 
Omaha, Nebr. 2 ..5..8... 1,036 836 354 833 1,429 1,369 
erhitadelphia, Pa: ..::-.. 2,083 259 811 1,925 2,523 2,880 — 
mrpnoenix, Ariz... 6.55.5. aioe 1,828 1,272 504 653 1,114 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 1,828 Ne tic 559 1,668 2,264 2,138 
‘St. PEVULLA S WVECRS Hake jects Maley, Saing 1,272 559 wae 1,162 1,744 1 S124 
alt Lake City, Utah . 504 » 1,668 1,162 pegs 600 701 a 
an Francisco, Calif. .... 653 2,264 1,744 600 tee 678 i 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 1,114 2,188. 1,724 701 678 


1,983 192 712 1,848 2,442 2,329 a 


Tes eee 


Platermntion Please! Al 


Air Distances Between World Cities . 4 
: Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. a 
; - 
Buenos ‘ ; 
4 Cities Berlin Aires Cairo Calcutta Capetown Caracas Chicago 
ee es ; 
4 Berlin, Germany. .(.°% 3... Sees 7,411 1,823 4,400 5,949 5,200 4,458 
' Buenos Aires, Argentina. . 7,411 ee 7,428 10,212 4,332 3,108 5,598 
BeeCalrosboypty i... oe... ee 1,823 7,428 Fe 3,525 4,476 6,350 6,231 
Calcutta, India ......... 4,400 10,212 3,525 pte 6,000 9,583 8,050 
Capetown, South Africa. . 5,949 4,332 4,476 6,000 a 6,303 8,551 
Caracas, Venezuela...... 5,200 3,108 6,350 9,583 6,303 SAN 2,480 
menenicaro, U1,.U.S, ....... 4,458 5,598 6,231 8,050 8,551 2,480 eet 
_ Hong Kong (Victoria) ... 5,490 11,400 5,033 1,625 7,309 10,180 7,863 
» Honolulu, Hawaii ....... 7,384 7,653 8,925 7,075 11,655 6,000 4,315 
mastanbpiuls Turkey ........). 1,068 7,638 780 3,670 5,210 6,020 5,530 
me) uisbon, Portugal ........ 1,410 5,900 2,365 5,607 5,208 4,038. 4,004 
ee uondon, England ....... 575 6,919 2,218 4,965 5,975 4,641 4,015 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 5,849 6,148 7,675 8,208 10,165 3,610 1,741 
_ Manila, Philippines ..... 6,146 11,050 5,678 2,220 7,475 10,554 8,150 
_ Mexico City, Mexico..... 6,119 4,609 7,807 9,500 8,620 2,222 1,690 
_ Montreal, Canada....... Sontio 5,619 5,502 7,650 7,975 2,400 750 | 
BEPIVIOSCOW.U.S.0.R... 6. a0 995 8,300 1,725 3,420 6,288 6,185 5,050 
_ New Orleans, La., U.S. 5,182 4,902 6,862 8,754 8,390 1,990 760 
- New ROMINING Viey Us Oa so. 4,026 5,295 5,701 7,920 7,845 2,100 711 
. _ Paris, France 7 5 OO DORERG 540 6,891 2,020 4,900 5,762 4,712 4,219 
_ Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ... 6,246 1,250 6,242 9,235 3,850 2,742 5,320 
i D San Francisco, Calif., U.S. 5,744 6,487 7,554 7,880 10,340 3,900 1,875 
shanghai, China ........ 5,323 12,295 5,290 2,128 8,179 9,510 7,155 
_ Stockholm, Sweden ..... 503 7,700 2,085 4,177 6,290 5,423 4,347 
. Sydney, Australia ....... 10,000 7,840 8,900 5,644 6,889 9,498 9,159 
BEVONIAPAN. 0. oe)... 5,623 11,601 6,005 3,210 9,234 8,772 6,410 
Jarsa CTs Fara oes eee 320 7,550 1,604 4,044 5,807 5,550 4,721 
Washington, D.C.,U.S... 4,156 5,100 ~—s*i5,810 8,115 7,888 2,040 594 
Hong Los 


Kong Honolulu Istanbul Lisbon London Angeles Manila 


rlin, Germany ........ 5,490 7,384 1,068 1,410 575 5,849 6,146 
enos Aires, Argentina. . 11,400 7,653 7,638 5,900 6,919 6,148 11,050 — 
Pete aie ks. Wels ia 5,033 8,925 780 | 2,365 2,218 7,675 5,678 
eR ofehe Sa 1,625 7,075 3,670 5,607 4,965 8,208 2,200 
Sasiown; South Africa. . 7,309 11,655 5,210 5,208 5,975 10,165 7,475 
cas, Venezuela ...... 10,180 6,000 6,020 4,038 4,641 3,610 10,554 


BO Uy Se: ai 7,863 4,315 5,530 4,004 4,015 1,741 8,150 | 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... Shot 5,615 5,000 6,830 6,010 7,345 715 
cae “Ee ai AAC 5,615 = ee | 6,200 7,835 7,320 2,620 5,310 


18 Ss pene 5,000 8,200 Ae xe 1,965 1,540 6,895 5,655 
BARE Rf. 6,830 7,835 1,965 sett 975 5,650 7,500 
Sa ee 6,010 7,320 1,540 975 Aegs 5,496 6,680 
ngeles, Calif., U.S.. 7,345 2,620 6,895 5,650 5,496 7,300 
ila, Philippines Sone 715 5,310 5,655 7,500 6,680 7,300 Me 
xico City, Mexico..... 8,820 3,846 7,160 5,400 5,605 1,445 


treal, Canada....... 7,820 4,992 4,825 3,256 3,370 2,468 
GOW, U.S.5.Rii i... 4,425 7,100 1,075 2,427 1,540 6,130 
Orleans, La., U.S. 8,525 4,305 6,220 4,390 4,656 1,695 
Pore Ngan NSsi: = ° 8,110 5,051 5,060 — 3,370 3,500 2,466 


ini geoKo{d ae en Ree 6,020 7,525 1,390 895 210 5,711 
de Janeiro, Brazil . 10,945 8,400 6,420 4,705 5,747 6,330 
r ao) Calif., U. s. 7,030 2,407 6,770 5,685 5,440 345 


nghai, China........ 775 5,009 5,084 6,690 5,841 6,598 
olm, Sweden ..... 5,116 6,955 1,300 1,848 885 5,558 

Australia ....... 4,540 4,996 9,258 11,250 10,515 7,450 

2: ee OO 1,850 3,880 5,649 6,925 6,050 5,600 
0 ED 5,155 7,438 815 1,700 890 6,048 
as maton, D. CLUS... 8,245 4,919 5,195 3,558 3,700 2,295 


Te Distuticed enrecn World Cities 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Mexico New Rio de 
Cities City Montreal Moscow Orleans New York Paris Janeiro 
Berlin, Germany ........ 6,119 8,776 995 5,182 4,026 540 6,246 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. . 4,609 5,619 8,300 4,902 5,295 6,891 1,250 
aro, Egypt... 2.0... o... 7,807 5,502 1,725 6,862 5,701 2,020 6,242 
ealcutta; India. ....05..4. 9,500 7,650 3,420 8,754 7,920 4,900 9,325 
Capetown, South Africa. . 8,620 7,975 6,288 8,390 7,845 5,762 3,850 — 
Caracas, Venezuela ...... 2222 2,400 6,185 1,990 2,100 4,712 2,742 
@hicago, 1.,U.5........ 1,690 750 5,050 760 711 4,219 5,320 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... 8,820 7,820 4,425 8,525 8,110 6,020 10,945 — 
“Honolulu, Hawali....... 8,846 4,992 7,100 4,305 5,051 7,525 8,400 
dstanbul, Turkey ........ 7,160 4,825 1,075 6,220 5,060 1,390 6,420 
isbon,; Portugal ........ 5,400 3,256 2,427 4,390 3,370 895 4,705 
London, England ....... 5,605 3,370 1,540 4,656 3,500 210 5,747 — 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 1,445 2,468 6,130 1,695 2,466 5,711 6,330 — 
“Manila, Philippines ..... 8,825 8,175 5,075 8,725 8,490 6,655 11,250 — 
Mexico City, Mexico ..... Riis a 2,247 6,700 940 2,110 5,800 4,810 
Montreal, Canada ....... 2,247 Pile. 4,445 1,390 340 3,490 5,110 
ZEAOSCOW).U.S:S.R. ..-2- 6s» 6,700 4,445 nated 5,700 4,431 1,538 7,070 : 
New Orleans, La.,U.S.... 940 1,390 5,700 Se 1,161 4,846 4,798 
suew vork, N. Y., U.S. .... 2,110 340 4,431 1,161 aad 3,600 4,810 
aris, France oi. 20.3.5. 5,800 3,490 1,538 4,846 8,600 BN, 5,710 : 
“Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ... 4,810 5,110 7,070 4,798 4,810 5,710 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S. 1,870 2,557 5,863 1,960 2,606 5,680 
Shanghai, China ........ 8,120 7,141 4,232 7,830 7,460 5,855 
Stockholm, Sweden ..... 6,000 3,710 770 5,985 8,955 950 
Sydney, Australia ....... 8,005 9,900 8,950 8,950 9,865 10,500 
MOKYO, Japani........5..% 7,190 6,546 4,632 6,993 6,846 6,132 
‘Warsaw, Poland .......- 6,350 4,044 710 5,320 4,260 845 
Washington, D.C.,U.S 1,890 470 4,907 875 204 3,830 
San : a 
Cities Francisco Shanghai Stockholm Sydney Tokyo Warsaw Washing’ 
Berlin, Germany ........ 5,744 5,323 503 10,000 5,623 320 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. . 6,487 12,295 7,700 7,340 11,601 7,550 
beairo, Hgypt ............ 7,554 5,290 2,085 8,900 6,005 1,604 
eaicutta, India ......... 7,880 2,128 4,177 5,644 3,210 4,044 
‘Capetown, South Africa. . 10,340 8,179 6,290 6,889 9,234 5,807 
Caracas, Venezuela ...... 3,900 9,510 5,423 9,498 8,772 5,550 
Snhicago, Ti, U5. 6s a. 1,875 7,155 4,347 9,159 6,410 4,721 
Hong Kong (Victoria) . 7,030 775 5,116 4,540 1,850 5,155 
Honolulu, Hawait,...... 2,407 5,009 6,955 4,996 3,880 7,438 
Istanbul, Turkey ........ 6,770 5,084 1,300 9,258 5,649 815 
Lisbon, Portugal ........ 5,685 6,690 1,848 11,250 6,925 1,700 
London, England ....... 5,440 5,841 885 10,515 6,050 890 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 345 6,598 5,558 7,450 5,600 6,048 
Manila, Philippines ..... 7,015 1,085 5,760 3,880 1,867 5,810 
Mexico City, Mexico..... 1,870 8,120 6,000 8,005 7,195 6,350 
Montreal, Canada....... 2,557 7,141 3,710 9,900 6,546 4,044 
MOSCOW, U.S:S.R. .5....-% 5,863 4,232 770 8,950 4,632 710 
New Orleans, La.,U.S.... 1,960 7,830 4,985 8,950 6,993 5,320 
New York,N.Y.,U.S..... 2,606 7,460 8,955 9,865 6,846 4,260 
Aris, BPTANGE oo 1. 5s seas 5,680 5,844 950 10,500 6,132 845 
-Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ... 6,655 11,510 6,555 8,425 11,600 6,363 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S. Prd he 6,245 5,450 7,320 5,250 5,918 
‘Shanghai, China........ 6,245 Retest Feo) 4,814 1,095 4,990 
Stockholm, Sweden ..... 5,450 4,855 Pe 9,660 5,110 500 
‘Sydney, Australia ....... 7,320 4,814 9,660 het 4,800 9,650 
Mokyo, Japan ..........+- 5,250 1,095 5,110 4,800 J sat ee 
Warsaw, Poland ........ 5,918 4,990 500 9,650 5,356 Ree ire 
2,437 7,509 4,160 9,755 6,779 4,488 


ngton, D. C., U.S. . 


: intoraitelan Please AI ite 
ioe Daily U.S. Newspapers ees 


~~ Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations: Publishers’ Statements for 6-mo. period ending Mar. 31, 1955. = 


(NOTE: Where two or more newspapers are listed under a city, the order is according to size of total dail iy iS 
circulation.) : 


of Net Paid Circulation 
Be , m1 City and newspaper Morning! Eyening! Sunday 
BT ApeECOHO) BEACON IOURNAL (5.2... Sos x. sane tt feos seen sowie ass oe ell ab sameness 155,154 162,175 
BPA DATV ACN MIP IMIVIES“UNTON'.. 620 i.cesc.esc dias sacs, ete ce 2's ware w arene diuroais a oie tiem elgee = GO;064 2G ee ae 119,115 
Atlanta: CONSTITUTION (M); JOURNAL (E); JOURNAL & CONSTITUTION (S) 182,858 253,545 492,738 
Baltimore: SAE MNMMER I! ol ec von c! Nes cvs sige Lictard aye alt Sahn ree e es eels ater 185,968? 212,1012 319,460 


_ NEWS-POST (E); AMERICAN (s) BS ei Ee rae eee ase Rene anties|| Sse poe ae 232,203? 327,831 
Birmingham: POST-HERALD (M); NEWS (E & S)..........0002. cece eee eens 88,237 180,215 219,804 
Boston: RECORD (M); AMERICAN (E); ADVERTISER (S)..................0255 393,4852 190,2012 554,033 


BRB ER AUD RCV sGns)NRAVELER (CE) soi: dice ecg cca eines ies oi ejeisratart sloleule 2 128,0142 198,6532 256,407 
EAOBIE.. 1. 39000 DREN SEe SEO ee IE TSS sient ees GOA Ses: fae EARS cnn 124,1562 159,1062 381,095 
UPSET o> tS oni Sed TORE Soe ee gee ee aie Ae eee Oe ee BM ne 264 0202 ire Ries 216,173 
Beare ROCIENCE | MONITORGa: .:..< Sacco. aoc nates ope auagels satire [lal meses eee 174,320: 0 | Svea 
ESAT MMO RES a asf faze cous sed Oe a eisiocerncact's vole b Slats, Buthore es (od ar aeiee. eeabe se jae ewes 296;593 "|| sire ; 
e, EURT ERE EXER S Sheree reel kariahec oi ec calc HR ane Sek Gren creda tae CC VARY all aida ob 305,250 
i Charlotte A ROMOBSERVERG A ait cics « vas bitieco emis Gaince mean ote ebm sie tiaats T37{693 7s) a ec 150,185 
Chattanooga: TIMES (M & S); NEWS-FREE PRESS (E).................-0004- 58,187 60,419 86,493 


EN NGI cg cence. role lk cech on 907,570 sham. cedes 1,428,916 
EEE GN ied. sales Bod acaghepa os uno Mer cahgall Sade Foy et 1 A 4 
‘SUN-TIMES. 556,88523| 587,630 
a each adda asd el] Mama 524,6562 | 769,679 
sor Ag ee One! RE Me a a9) 202,951 nats 286,635 
NE See agt oes hehe aclu ge. 1.0 aed Wk eee 170,458. b> cee 
ne CRIN See at ar a Re ae Ae ee ole 160,260 meee 
ond, CES CORTES Aare” hen cae Seema ae oR Li 319,918 : 
MOO eK RPE tc eet Le tt ee 302,536 a 527,904 
IE ic mE A Ee OR ho ge fev 137,444 Le 
eR Me Te hee Sn ae ee ee BS oS 170,249 239,553 
ou Sane aR REA DAR re ie WARE at Sai dR 92,436 105,879 
My eT i ee he Pa, Antes heen te 196,407 oa 204,912 
2 on CEE te Re Me Oe et ak SN) ee = 169,029 170,313 
ME re ot Oe Sia cereal dasamtneh adrantpe A | Ocha 148,719 175,484 
errr er on keg hts ae Sa ea ell Wine E 244,0452 | 353,213 
DVEMOUNTAIN NEWSS.... 0 .sccocccccbgcmssctaostssecseesses 150 S11 =| tay asec 158,614 
ines: REGISTER (M & S); TRIBUNE (E).............ccccececeveceeeee 228,316 142,037 535,316 
- san voit Be Shit Hearing ec MEM ORE oma ee | Ree ae 456,189 | 563,038 
concn a ee > anne ee and 435 27h at aan ee 483,953 
ce os Nia eg He Fs Moonen eect oe 408,962 537,378 
(Ind): COURIER ‘any: PRESS (E); COURIER & PRESS (S).......... 61,301 46,820 90,342 
e (Ind.): JOURNAL-GAZETTE (M & S); NEWS-SENTINEL (E)...... 62,017 76,073 91,872 
BHC CRAM Aa Se on. hee: "hy Oe ee 117,042 133,048 232,344 
MMA ENCIONY PRESS fos. os Ledeen ones eu deal, cate ES 112981 Se oe 
risburg (Pa.): PATRIOT (M); NEWS (E); PATRIOT-NEWS (S).............. 37,658 | 83,638 123,623 
1 TSS eae MER SOR SONI MOOR Cera og | a 113:857) 7 eee 
90/493 DIC ype es ~ 135,990 
49:1662) sree 67,059 
Zee 205,043? | 226,515 
202,456 1 once 218,637 
rie 192/0872°"|64 05. sa 
203.041 | ameaneed 311,092 
iar en 165,884 Joost ae 
139;¢4h "| eae: 150,437 
343,025 350,464 369,656 
alee 108,761 113,216 
95,825 ll nk toes 106,738 
Hes te Rs 40,948 95,661 | 126,715, 
EF 8. eRe ibe Rton Matias A sh N PES ASL ODIs ti ete ae 826,929 
nn Ah EO RS ok ene a nn AERO MT 339,180 re 701,994 
MOT Thi oH oe TOT. Foes lak. AC Ae eee 318-1837 foie 
RPE) grin a AAT yd gl a, SN Toe a BEG 2008 | aces ele 
“COURIER-JOURNAL (Mca S3 TIMES (©). ae OL 210,834 171,855 313,261 
OMMERCIAL APPEAL (M & S); PRESS-SCIMITAR (E)............ 207,108 134,575 257,803 


DD cra fh ato + « SOS Lae ET OPS hss Kuen opobae ead i.c 255;05 sal tote er tee 300,922 


therwise indicated, figure is an average of the Monday-through-Saturday circulation. 2 Fig 
the, Monday-through-Friday circulation; i.e., Saturda clrouln 
* Published all day. “Post office address'la Garden Cliy, ow 1 any, has not been used 


City and newspaper 


Net Paid Circulation ~ 


Morning! 


Hyening! 


Sunday 


iirneapolie: STAR (E); TRIBUNE CNigGies oe tcrsecs tats baci, exe taaet oe 
BEAICING SHEN NESSEAN: tts cena nih Sataictnce ses hoes eee ake oe teete 
Massa County*; Long Island, N..Y.): NEWSDAY: ..¢.1.....0..acc.ce)cseaasees 
New Orleans: TIMES-PICAYUNE (M); STATES (E); TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES (S) 
REMMI Y OMe NEWS omer vraag, Mets <a wee fons is Gusto eos’ SUT ees 


BONGSISLANDEPRESS, Clamaiga; N.Vas.cco3-- ceineaie noc k oaobeeeea scones 


WALL STREET JOURNAL (Eastern Edition)...............2..:20eee eee eueeee | 


BERNAL UN ands hoe Wortt ttn Metnian ssa Se eat wth al bir ge gees vamaretieae 
STAR-LEDGER 3 vc escc. se cu WASSER OES ena: Heme ee cle 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-South Norfolk: VIRGINIAN-PILOT (M & S); LEDGER- 
LES NTA S06 8 sD so oe ea ees eee a a eee ee 
SeaaeruaCCalit) TRIBUNE See aite net thee ee eae 
Oklahoma City: OKLAHOMAN (M & S); TIMES (E)..........-........ 0200085 
Baar ORMD=BERALD Sa. vase srcias dace totes ae ming oto tasceislepin« eibalneiars 


mmocnix: REPUBLIC CM :&.S);) GAZETTE CE) c.ccccet ation ge orcevinaeitieeemiee outs 
BREESOU LUCE ORE Soa ttace ees rain cc set niles G cals seteh aaa Ais Aeatial oih agate ares 
BARI REAL EE TEN pias etch terest: Sore aig cele os Sota pains PAs meee ae Ronee oroaw ca ays 


Portland (Maine): PRESS-HERALD (Mm): EXPRESS (E); TELEGRAM (S)......... 
Meridn COLOR) OREGONLAN site cate aici nies fs apices nis piel ote aiee ls Uplalap ce sietets 

OUI A gts tens ee ete Sep tars he Scvioles side dpacre SIUM are ceetar ol ish Greve dele 
Providence (R.1.): JOURNAL (M & S); BULLETIN (E)..................5.-.-. 
MCHC NC SEINE WS) COMOBSER VERS: ca.jorcae aslo Shy cs tivdioleyersin or we abietelars.e(e 
Richmond (Va.): TIMES-DISPATCH (M & S); NEWS-LEADER (E).............. 
Rochester (N. Y.): DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE (M & S); TIMES-UNION (E).... 
Sacramento: BEE..... es Eee atin: SRE eT Cet COCO er eae Aeasc vonicicad 
BEBE OUIS SN E-OS TDI SPATIGH ass oya-cquic 22 mrcietcieversrtre syalatersyayisig Se Szteic omcetcle ete hehe eteyar 

SO DOTY eS Se Mer ae & Re ai cee TOAGHOS Ubsine cei ROD BOrE Hobs Hess 
7St. Paul: DISPATCH (E); PIONEER PRESS (M & S).............---eseeee ones 
Salt Lake City: TRIBUNE (M & S); DESERET NEWS-SALT LAKE TELEGRAM (E) 
San Antonio: EXPRESS (M); NEWS (2); EXPRESS=NEWS (GS) cp o2.. fs ade oe 

AE De otc eh CO aS a Se ie Re Si BiG Sra aes aie en See ie 
OTUs a O17 (Ga O12 UL | ss ea re harindine anata Sogo ah euscis cone 

URCTROL ES cS ie i. ad ON APE an ce ee i oe i | Ae eR ee 


isnreveport (La.): TIMES (M & S); JOURNAL (E)........5.0..00 0. eee ee aes 
South Bend-Mishawaka (Ind.): TRIBUNE...............2 000 eee cece cece rene 
Spokane (Wash.): SPOKESMAN-REVIEW..........-. ces ceece cece cee e rete eeee 
Syracuse (N. Y.): HERALD-JOURNAL (E); HERALD-AMERICAN (S)............ 
MHD AUGEAA yo E RERUN crise, rai et ea ois imc cyriay er ateptby eh a alesal tet al a eosin Nera! oPatchogere 
EA ESB NS [a Ti] eerie oe Ce Oe aROCe Taper lar cE enon euro ace 
Sereda) (OKid.)- WORLDCOM. S)5 TRIBUNE. (E)5 26 20). 20cciies ap sie terete ciate a 
Washington (D. C.); POST & TIMES HERALD...... WARCork Got i no ieee tr oa 
ix BY ENING GEAR SUNDAVES TARs we ccctricce op dir RO le eeo.c a <crras  s\slers sieges 


iston-Salem: JOURNAL (M); TWIN CITY SENTINEL (E); JOURNAL- 

CIVITUEIE CD ae hes On Gat One aut On gen Bera ae ces a es oC erg 
ster (Mass.): TELEGRAM (M & S); GAZETTE (E).......--....02seeeeees 
st (Ohio): VINDICATOR, & TELEGRAM........0..... 2600s ere ene renee 


179,985 
205,710 
112,947 
178,926 
2,094,564# 
879,757? 


155,911 
134,018 


47,689 


122,407 
126,344 
119,344 


91,014 


233,928 
167,795 


184,736 
81,925 


88,848 


135,488 
347,772 


234,134 
105,6562 


560,2802 
417,5502 


111,422 
120,449 
712,885? 
182,755? 
64,434 
298,803 


30,979 
182,2572 
147,613 
101,345 
123,140 
136,325 


114,613 
483,104 
230,597 
626,214 


197,438 


286,447 
3,694,851 
1,616,281 


~'912,290 
1,227,708 


298,830 


566, 609° 


ante: 
314,769 


397,531 | Ai 


120,464 | 
88,475 
62,1542 

104,2522 

105,455 


wee eeee 


134,610: | 
106,983? | | 
209,7642 | 


52,141 


191,797 | 


73,656 
250,2852 | 
163,867? 

69,792 


105,339 | 13 


34,949 
103,077. | 


iy 


f bee TNS Information Please Alma 


English Language Daily and Sunday U. S. Newspapers 
(as of Sept. 30, 1954) 
Source: Editor & Publisher. 


Morning papers Evening papers Total M & E Sunday papers 
FS State & circulation & circulation & circulation & circulation 
BP Alabattiant cients oocaesas se. 3 175,890 16 407,762 19 583,652 13 506,983 
 Atizona...... Tails ieidls selec « 4 112,443 9 113,041 13 225,484 4 153,225 
BBALKANSAS SS eiedesc cai es eves 5 138,309 28 208,441 33 346,750 8 286,314 
BGalitormiasent i siccc csc cos. ss 21 1,493,279 100 2,444,925 121 3,938,204 24 3,172,790 
3 177,176 22 376,740 25 554,516 9 601,742 
6 182,157 19 516,459 25 698,616 6 442,154 
1 26,528 2 73,575 3 100,103 st ae 
1 380,607 2 399,197 3 779,804 2 666,626 
11 667,143 29 472,192 40 1,139,335 27 1,008,252 
5 339,354 25 483,985 30 823,339 10 750,875 
4 60,953 ll 71,843 15 132,796 5 95,733 
9 1,435,040 79 2,346,122 88 3,781,162 18 3,292,748 
11 423,832 76 1,122,720 87 1,546,552 18 928,858 
4 303,681 40 623,008 44 926,689 8 798,134 
“Sh 5 4 188,487 50 500,831 54 689,318 14 478,217 
Kentucky 7 287,374 24 397,498 31 684,872 13 497,319 
BRP ORMSIAN Gl Brate’-j\sye'aje o's sie «:0)201« 4 297,618 15 397,518 19 695,136 9 604,931 
RE snore aieles'ei0.0 5 179,371 5 70,965 10 250,336 2 167.947 
easels. 4 216,105 8 514,247 12 730,352 3 659,985 
Beis apes elelajea 8 1,079,553 44 1,492,691 52 2,572,244 | 10 1,713,157 
be paihe tee eee 2 505,409 52 1,787,530 54 2,292,939 12 2,009,563 
BE Pde iais-cys's,» 6s 4 346,675 25 635,321 29 981,996 5 880,365 
5 72,209 15 173,331 20 245,540 10 164,827 
9 734,313 49 1,036,049 58 1,770,362 13 1,364,207 
4 87,806 14 71,983 18 159,789 10 143,872 
3} 170,680 17 285,721 20 456,401 5 339,682 
1 11,747 7 56,351 8 68,098 3 49,979 
1 22,353 9 87,110 10 109,463 1 34,617 
6 356,078 20 904,085 26 1,260,163 8 749,548 
1 35,582 16 106,303 17 141,885 ll 109,099 
Pate isis cssiaik sisi 22 4,701,531 71 3,706,136 93 8,407,667 19 9,577,324 
BISeVe Sieissis iets )s.0 12 488,464 36 474,857 48 963,321 16 631,864 
Als «ota geo RBOGOee 3 56,353 9 93,183 12 149,536 2 83,247 
+99 Soda GSGe aC Cee 8 773,975 89 2,536,102 97 3,310,077 18 2,092,163 ~~ 
RE earn icles sas 8 292,492 44 406,107 52 698,599 40 659,270 
4 265,166 18 352,238 22 617,404 i, 585,454 
fey crajla staves x, 302 28 1,380,773 102 2,750,219 130 4,130,992 14 3,281,320 
1 48,629 6 236,528 7 285,157 2 186,652 
8 298,360 10 137,547 18 435,907 7 322,482 
1 2,767 ll 154,480 12 157,247 6 109,907 
8 477,736 22 §12,724 30 990,460 12 808,590 
23 1,076,191 89 1,553,504 112 2,629,695 76 2,282,959 
1 92,432 4 132,269 5 224,701 4 220,671 
72 49,348 8 44,086 10 93,434 1 12,842 
BERET ISIS seis 0isic.0 3 10 362,937 23 404,594 33 767,531 13 545,697 
orice dC ee eae 6 315,504 19 575,854 25 891,358 10 822,899 
Ran ere ieieisieia ss 9 241,927 21 262,647 30 504,574 9 400,179 
5009 tee ee oaaeeS 3 239,817 36 823,207 39 1,063,024 6 849,860 
ME Retire covesn1e » 6 32,682 4 33,218 10 65,900 3 31,321 
, Sept. 30, 1954....| 317 21,705,436 1,448 33,367,044 1,765 55,072,480 544 46,176,450 
Sept. 30, 1953....] 327 21,412,474 | 1,458 33,059,812 | 1,785 54,472,286 544 45,948,554 
Sept. 30, 1952....] 327 21,159,527 1,459 32,791,088 1,786 53,950,615 545 46,210,136 f 
, sept. 30, 1951....| 319 21,222,525 1,454 32,795,413 1,773 54,017,938 543 = 46,279,358 


Sept. 30, 1950....] 322 21,266,126 | 1,450 32,562,946 | 1,772 53,829,07 549 46,582,348 
U. S., Sept. 30,1949....} 329 21,004,650 | 1,451 31,840,901 | 1,780 Dai 546 46,398,968 
U. S., Sept. 30, 1948....] 328 21,081,905 | 1,453 31,203,392 | 1,781 52,285,297 | 530 46,308,081 

+, Sept. 30, 1947....] 328 20,762,317 | 1,441 30,910,959 | 1,769 51,673,276 | 511 45,151,319 
, Sept, 30, 1946....| 334 20,545,908 | 1,429 30,381,597 | 1,763 50,927,505 | 497 43,665,364 


wal 


The Leading Magazines of the United States 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations: Publishers’ Statements for period ending Dec. 31, 1954. 


Magazine Circulation? Magazine Circulation! 
merericany (Girl (IM) in fois. eed 502,796 The National Geographic Magazine 
bmerican Home (M) ..........-<... 3,092,342 CL oer aieiet Gre as ats revere is soi widiote a tna eens 2,100,009 
The American Legion Magazine (M) 2,771,818 Nation’s Business (M) ............ 761,487 
"he American-Magazine (M) ...... 2,660,502 Newsweek (W) ...........c.e0-eeeee 991,452 
Preteen (Vis) eer R a ro etter mee a Boe 1,250,832 Our Sunday Visitor (W) ........... 734,714 
setter Homes & Gardens (M) ..... 4,098,362 Outdoor: hife <(M). sip. Sasemaceeene 856,652 
Men ak OP CNL) a Antias cess oak acme 1,039,289 Parents’ Magazine (M) ............ 1,617,561 
REMAAENG A (CIVE) Ue eetrad ae ukickes Sikleehnse eee S 651,355 Pathfinder, the Town Journal (M) . 1,593,529 — 
Sema a(S WV") a eleve-s se. ci ovaiaiain bee ale-a a. aFe 3,712,187 Photoplayy (Mi). iis visisde0'e seis stneeee 1,443,908 00 
jolumbia (C0 OE eae A CTR OCR RG 833,769 Popular Mechanics Magazine (M) . 1,238,065 
BELG bs CN) 55s 2 eashcco isles te ake e aue 2,688,661 Popular Science Monthly (M) ..... 1,153,946 — 
The Eagle Magazine (M)2......... 705,749  Reader’s Digest (M) ........... otis CE 
PERRET Ct CVE) er au te eayaiov enor ton 8 re sven otto 775,043 Redbook Magazine (M) ........... 2,150,258 
Buery WOMAN'S (M). nsewas caccsiscs eds 1,700,006 The Saturday Evening Post (W) .. 4,583,227 — 
famewiy OIrele (IM) rise din kt Fetes teas 4,085,572 Science and Mechanics (BM) ..... 502,802 
beta .O2 “Streayn (ML). li oc es cciele 814,638 SSLeLOWb Yopb oleh Rui ey eee. Als x Seu 
slamour ND ie oe aicye saliebotaretss ead steetal 610,052 SOCKETS: (IM)! Ac. cares eres cca claves otek 
700d Housekeeping (M) ........... Bia95 907 — See (BM) ca ods oni tee iniosiec barat 
Rapa WV ")E Sa decver gaa oie Shy jo chys.cie.¥ aves sities. 727,193 Seventeen» (MM) 26-2. aiscc- sare tes penetra 
BPPENCL SH a GIVE) © 2%, ora ftetahe Sele: s/c A> «, o eys,s12e 846,515 Sports Afield: (M) asia asta seme 
folise and Garden (M) ........... 517,023 Sports Dlustrated (W) ............ 
fouse Beautiful (M) ............0. G71,870'; -SURSEU= (Ml) 2.5 2s ss ei ores os eteiore 
MaIECHON (ME) csi vaveetiwisies sinalnsaie os 2;419,866 © Time? (Wie. ois. oe evi eee vie einen vleetolal 
lavior: Scholastic (W)® so vilis.... 883,748 ETUC y CME) Nea ciareeinigtare sate age telomere 
zadies’ Home Journal (M) ........ 4,950,472 True: Confessions *(M) ......0iuwnees 
lB “(Qh BE ele ne 8 Fe eee ee 5,507,456 True Romance (M) ............... 
siving for Young Homemakers (M) 530,066 ‘True Story (M) .................--- 

1815, TOE) ae aR ea ere 3,877,651 TV Guide (all editions) (W) ...... 
flademoiselle (M) ............eceee 537,287 TV Radio Mirror (M) ........ cress 
ficCall’s Magazine (M) ............ 4,558,602 et cae CWO ieee 
Mechanix Illustrated (M) ......... 870,410 woten's ‘Day. i(M). cc). eee 
Modern Romances (M) ............ 1,068,064 Woman’s Home Companion (M) .. 4,215, 
Modern Screen (MM). ...... 06sec ee 1,340,798 The Workbasket (M) ........ AS os 1,5 
Motion Picture (M) ..........0.0..8 850,329 Young Catholic Messenger (W)® ... 

1 Average net paid circulation. * Bimonthly August and September. % Weekly during school year, except h 
eriods. 4 The publisher’s figure is over 10,500,000. 5 Hxcept that May and June, and July and August issue; 


ombined. NOTE: W—weekly; M—monthly; BW—biweekly; BM—bimonthly. 


Radio and Television Stations and Networks 


i Source: National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 


Major networks 


\BC—American Broadcasting Company ...... 


-BS—Columbia Broadcasting System 
IM—Du Mont Television Network 
fBS—Mutual Broadcasting System 
1BC—National Broadcasting Company 


eee mewn ene 


Standard broadcast TV Stat 
stations (Jan. 1, 1955) (May 1, 2 
Owned and Owned 


Number of stations* (Jan. 1, 1955) 


Cobb! Yop scoyzhe he): 9 moO SCADA ECCI CATS Sear eC 


Bais tmysrcwadgattehs eo) ve lot nudes Si Mubule, hie ml 'ente.b, We ieute 


operated Affiliated operate 
era ete. 5 349 
apemoatice nt cite 6 216 
eS Clee 572 
piel sfersieteraisisy sie eis 5 209 
Permits for 
Operating construction 
2,669 105 
552+ HU 
439% 137 


‘ territories and possessions. + Includes 20 CP’s operating on special temporary authority. 
‘and 313 CP’s operating on special temporary authority. 


, A patent, in the most general sense, is a 
: document issued by a government, confer- 
‘ring some special right or privilege. The term 
” is now restricted mainly to patents for in- 
ui ventions; occasionally, land patents. 


“The grant of a patent for an invention 
gives the inventor the privilege, for a lim- 
ited period of time, of excluding others 
p> - from practicing a certain art or from making, 
using, or selling a certain article. However, 
it does not give him the right to make, use, 
__ or sell his own invention if it is an improve- 
ment on some unexpired patent whose 
claims are infringed thereby. 


a In the U. S., the law provides that a 
_ patent may be granted, for a term of 17 
‘ years, to any person who has invented or 

discovered any new and useful art, machine, 

4 - manufacture, or composition of matter, as 

well as any new and useful improvements 
_ thereof. A patent may also be granted to a 

_--—~«person who has invented or discovered and 
asexually reproduced a new and _ distinct 
variety of plant (other than a tuber-propa- 

gated one) or has invented a new, original, 

_ and ornamental design for an article of 

manufacture. 


if a A patent is granted only upon a regularly 


letter, device, or symbol, as well as some 
«combination of these, which is used in con- 
nection with merchandise and which points 
- distinctly to the origin or ownership of the 
f article to which it is applied. 
‘Certificates of registration of trade-marks 
fe issued under the seal of the Patent 
(@) ce and may be registered by the owner 
he is engaged in interstate or foreign 
merce, since any Federal jurisdiction 
r trade-marks arises under the commerce 
use of the Constitution. Trade-marks may 
pi be registered by foreign owners who comply 
a? ith our law, as well as by citizens of for- 
e gn countries with which the U. S. has 
eaties relating to trade-marks. American 
izens may register trade-marks in foreign 


mee" Patents 


1 Source: Patent Office. 


filed application, complete in all rsepectst 
upon payment of the fees; and upon deter 
mination that the disclosure is complet 
and that the invention is new and useful 
The disclosure must be of such nature as t 
enable others to reproduce the invention 


A complete application, which must fF 
addressed to the Commisisoner of Patent: 
Washington, D. C., consists of a petition 
specification and claims, oath, drawing 
(whenever the nature of the case admits ¢ 
it), and a filing fee of $30 for cases havin 
20 claims or less. An additional fee of $1 pea 
claim is required for cases having more tha: 
20 claims. The filing fee is not returned t 
the applicant if the patent is refused. If th 
patent is allowed, another fee of $30 (and ¢ 
each for claims allowed in excess of 20) 
required before the patent is issued. The fee 
for design patents vary. 


Applications are considered in the ordéd 
in which they are received. Patents are nc 
granted for printed matter, for methods c 
doing business, or for devices for whic) 
claims contrary to natural laws are made 
Applications for a perpetual-motion machin 
have been made from time to time, but unt: 
a working model is presented that actuall 
fulfills the claim, no patent will be issued. 


aes Trade-Marks 


ae 
a ‘ Source: Patent Office. 
> o 


countries by complying with the laws Cc 
those countries. The right to registratio. 
and protection of trade-marks in many for 
eign countries is guaranteed by treaties. 


General jurisdiction in trade-mark cases 1 
given to the federal courts. Decisions ¢ 
examiners on applications or oppositions art 
subject to appeal to the Commissioner ¢ 
Patents and from him to the U. S. Court c 
Customs and Patent Appeals. Before adopt 
ing a trade-mark, a person should make 
search of prior marks in order to avoid in 
fringing unwittingly upon them. 


The duration of a trade-mark registratio 
is 20 years, but it may be renewed indef 
nitely for 20-year periods, provided the trade 
mark is still in use at the time of expiratio1 


A FE 
Television Statistics 
Source: MART Magazine, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


TV 
TY sets Retail Picture Retail stations Homes 
mfd. value tubes mfd. value on air with TV 
ee: 10,000 §$ 5,000,000 20,000 $ 1,000,000 5 8,000 8,000 
Rates is 250,000 100,000,000 300,000° 15,000,000 20 250,000 250,000 
Ben ihaaels e + > 1,000,000 350,000,000 1,500,000 75,000,000 44 1,000,000 1,000,000 
amen ets| = o}000, 000. 950,000,000 3,500,000 210,000,000 100 4,000,000 4,000,000 
erates. | 7,000,000 2,700,000,000 8,000,000 400,000,000 107 10,400,000 10,500,000 
Fae 5,600,000 2,100,000,000 6,000,000 300,000,000 108 15,500,000 15, 750,000 
.... | 6,300,000 2,360,000,000 6,500,000 260,000,000 123 21,000,000 | 22 210,000 
he Re 7,300,000 1,675,000,000 9,000,000 360,000,000 350 | 26,000,000 
SR ates 7,100,000 1,278,000,000 | 10,300,000 360,500,000 415 


30,000,000 


Copyrights 


* Source: Copyright Office. 


‘A copyright is a statutory right obtained 
by authors, musicians and artists or their 
assigns, upon compliance with the provisions 
of the copyright law, to prevent the repro- 
duction of their works without their consent. 
The U. S. Constitution (Article I, Section 8) 
empowers Congress “to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries.” The copyright owner pos- 

sses the exclusive right to print, reprint, 
publish, copy and vend the copyrighted 
work. Among some of the other rights 
possessed by the copyright owner are the ex- 
clusive rights to translate and dramatize 
literary works, to controi public performance 
of dramas, and, in the case of nondramatic 
literary works and musical compositions, to 
control public performance for profit. Special 
provisions in regard to mechanical reproduc- 
tions of musical compositions are included. 
pamphlets; periodicals and contributions to 
periodicals; lectures, sermons, and mono- 
Jogues; dramas and dramatical musical com- 
positions; musical compositions; maps; works 
of art or models and designs for works of 
art; reproductions of a work of art; drawings 
or plastic works of scientific or technical 
character; photographs, prints, and pictorial 
illustrations; commercial prints and labels; 
and motion pictures. 

Copyright term endures 28 years from date 
of registration in the Copyright Office for 
unpublished material and from the date of 
publication for published works. The copy- 
right may be renewed for an additional 
period of 28 years, provided application for 
such renewal is made within one year prior 
to the date of expiration of the original term. 
The copyright of a book or similar publica- 
tion is secured by publication of such work 
after printing on the title page, or the page 
immediately following, the required copy- 
right notice. This notice consists of the word 
Copyright or the abbreviation Copr., the 
year of publication, and the name of the 
copyright owner. It is important to bear in 
mind that copyright comes into being at 
the time of first publication if this required 
notice appears on the work. If publication 
occurs without this notice, the work falls 


Radio and Phonograph Statistics for U.S. 


Source? MART Magazine, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


Type Number* 

Radios; HOMES With e...0scccuestieviee ss 50,000,000 
' Secondary sets in homes............. 37,000,000 
Sets in business, etc................. 8,000,000 
Automobile radios..................- 32,000,000 
LAIICETTEISS ot gi a ete eee 127,000,000 
io operators licensed............... 745,000 

M mateur SEAUONS 8s: docs nay niet Gets vs'« 119,000 


4 *In operation ae of Jan. 1, 1955. 
h Ameri 000; Europe, ee 


000,000; Asia, 
"dneluaing U. ss? "249,700,00 


Turntables: 78 rpm only............- 


NOTE: Radio sets in rest of world: North America (except U. 8. 
18,000,000; Australia, 6,800,000; Africa, 3,900,0! 


into the public domain, and the Copyright 
Office cannot register the claim. In short, 
the Copyright Office does not grant copy- 
rights; the obtaining of such protection de- 
pends on whether or not the claimant fol- 
lows the statutory formalities at the time of 
publication. In view of the fact that those 
formalities vary with the different classes of 
works subject to copyright, persons inter- 
ested in securing copyright should obtain ~ 
circular No. 35 from the Register of Copy- 
rights, Library of Congress, Washington 25. 


The law requires that, promptly after the — 
work has been published, two copies thereof — 
(foreign works, one copy) must be promptly 
deposited in the Copyright Office. These — 
copies should be accompanied by the proper — 
application form and the statutory fee of $4. 
If the work is a commercial print or label 
used with the sale or advertisement of an. 
article of merchandise, the fee is $6. , 


Effective June 3, 1949, the term of ad in- 
terim protection for books and periodicals 
in the English language first published — 
abroad was extended to five years. Such 
works may be imported into the U. Ss. up 
to a total of 1,500 copies after ad interim 
registration has been obtained. The abov 
amendment to the law also affords to thi 
foreign author or publishers an option 
obtaining registration without payment pi 
the usual statutory fee if an extra copy 0: 
the work, accompanied by a catalogue car 
is submitted to the Copyright Office within 
six months of the date of first puble ation 
abroad. 


The Act of Aug. 31, 1954, modified a n 
ber of existing formalities, primarily — 


signed to implement the Universal Copyri; 
Convention, which was ratified by the Sena 
on June 25, 1954, and took effect on Sep 
1955. One principal modification is that U. : 
authors and publishers may use the symbol 
“©” instead of Copyright or the abbrevia on 
Copr. 

Application forms may be obtained - 
the Copyright Office free upon request. 
letin 14, the U. S. copyright law, ca: 
purchased from the Register of Conve 
for 20¢. 


Type 


38 Tp Onlyn Sawer. tu. cide etree 
ASAP DURONLY sotysiscclata: io) aerators ater tate 
78 and 33 TPM... ees eee cece eee eee 
we SPOCK A Aosta erat deviaameccsateas 


it 11,000,00 


Total 


= ed Pagtret ak Saag a ee Oi . Te Taal “dia Ne ers al Sy the ey 7 


Accredited U. aS Colleges and Universities 
Spring Semester, 1955 


» 

Only schools fully accredited by at least one of the six regional accrediting associations are 

¢ listed. The number of students is for matriculated undergraduate and graduate students j 
who are working for a degree. 


M—Male; F—Female; C—Coeducational; Co—Co-ordinate 


No. of 
; Institution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? students Controls 
_ Abilene Christian College; Abilene, Tex. (1906)................ DoticH-sMoGrists). sone LAG Private 
__ Adams State College; Alamosa, Colo. (1921)................... Fred J. Plachy........- 596 C State 
- Adelphi College; Garden City, N. Y. (1896)..................... Raul: Ed ayes eexeeraete 1,817 C Private 
Agnes Scott College; Decatur, Ga. (1889)...................02. Wallace M. Alston...... 535 F Presbyterian* 
Akron, University of; Akron, Ohio (1870)...................... Norman P. Auburn..... 3,305 C City 
Alabama, University of; University, Ala. (1831)................. Oliver C. Carmichael... . 6,152 C State 
_ Alabama A & M College; Normal, Ala. (1875) (N).............. JE Fe Drakewe 5: cane 1,045 C State 
_ Alabama College; Montevallo, Ala. (1896)..................... F. Edward Lund........ 524 F State 
_ Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Auburn, Ala. (1872)............. Ralph B. Draughon..... 6,521 C State 
_ Alabama State College for Negroes; Montgomery, Ala. (N)¥..... H.C. Trenholm..:.. 2. 2,379 C State 
_ Alabama State Teachers College; Florence, Ala. (1872).......... EX BoNorton2o.2.c-one 1,076 C State 
_ Alabama State Teachers College; Jacksonville, Ala. (1883)....... Houston Cole.......... 1,751 C State 
, Alabama State Teachers College; Livingston, Ala. (1840)........ DiPaCulpie a. weet 372 C State 
_. Alabama State Teachers College; Troy, Ala. (1887)...... dunes CABESMitnaeseeeeeerne 859 C State 
Hh Alaska, University of; College, Alaska (1917)................... ESN sath yatta eceee 380 C Terr. & Federal 
_ Albany State College; Albany, Ga. (1903) (N).................. William H. Dennis, Jr.... 419 C State 
_ Albertus Magnus College; New Haven, Conn. (1925)............ Sister Mary Lucia...... 253 F Catholic 
Albion College; Albion, Mich. (1835)...............2.0.......- William W. Whitehouse. . 1,138 C Methodist# 
- Albright Gollega;sReading;Pa..(1856). oi joc beeen ec gwicn sence Harry V. Masters....... 582 C Evan. Un. Breth.4 
% Alcorn A & M College; Lorman, Miss. (1871) (N)............... RS Otis sz eee. beeen 528 C State 
_ Alfred University; Alfred, N. Y. (1836)..............0.ccee cues M. Ellis Drake.......... 916 C Private 
gheny College; Meadville, Pa. (1815)...................... Louis T. Benezet....... 980 C Methodist4 
Allen University; Columbia, S. C. (1870) (N)................... Samuel R. Higgins...... _ 695 C A.M.E. 
\lliance College; Cambridge Springs, Pa. (1912)................ A. P. Coleman......... 167 C Private 
Ima College; Alma, Mich. (1886). ................eceeeeeeeee John S. Harker......... 539 C Presbyterian 
Alverno College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1890)...............002.--- Sister M. Augustine..... 681 F Catholic4 
erican International College; Springfield, Mass. (1885). ...... JohnoF. Hines: os... 28 1,319 C Private 
erican University; Washington, D. C. (1893) ............... -. Hurst R. Anderson...... 4,008 C = Methodist 
herst College; Amherst, Mass. (1821)..............2..0.005 Charles W. Cole........ 1,045 M Private 
erson College & Theological Seminary; Anderson, Ind. (1917) John A. Morrison....... 811 C Church of God 
ntioch College; Yellow Springs, Ohio (1853).................. Samuel B. Gould....... 980 C Private 
ppalachian State Teachers College; Boone, N. C. (1903)........ B. B. Dougherty........ 2,051 C State 
inas College; Grand Rapids, Mich. (1922).................. Msgr. A. F. Bukowski. . . 447 C Catholic 
ri , University of; Tucson, Ariz. (1885)/................0.- Richard A. Harvill...... 5,343 C State 
ona State College; Flagstaff, Ariz. (1899)................... Lacey A. Eastburn...... 746 C State 
ona State College; Tempe, Ariz. (1885)....:............... Grady Gammage........ 4,238 C State 
rki sas, University of; Fayetteville, Ark. (1871)............... John T. Caldwell. ...... 5,620 C State 
sasA&M College; College Heights, Ark. (1909).......... Horace E. Thompson... . 825 C State 
tkansas Polytechnic College; Russellville, Ark. (1909).......... J5WaAHUI cae eee 833 C State 
ansas State A & M & Normal College; Pine Bluff, Ark.(1873)(N) Lawrence A. Davis..... . 1,023 C State 
rkansas State College; Jonesboro, Ark. (1909)................ Carl R. Reng........... 1,609 C State 
an s State Teachers College; Conway, Ark. (1907)5......... Silas: D.2SnhOWi.. ee ae = 1,034 C State 
stook State Teachers College; Presque Isle, Maine (1903)... Clifford O. T. Wieden... 20C State 
) DHEPe mW imMore KY-(1890). ce fi. aeascd cnn en ants Ze De VORNSOM Rt ptt rie 2 820 C Methodist4 
an 1 College; Ashland, Ohio (1878)................0...0008 Glenn L. Clayton....... 561 C Brethren 
umption College; Worcester, Mass. (1904).................. V. Rev. A. H. Desautels . 190 M6 = Catholic* 
anta University SS VSCOMM se tiab ts steus cieitiee Sls alerovete ayStalye tue eA hageyet nails chee Biche eparcl besllly ehte nlaeiaes cee ma ae eee 
\tlanta University; Atlanta Ga. (1865) (N).......2......-.00- Rufus E. Clement....... 631 C Private 
rehouse College; Atlanta, Ga. (1867) (N)..............-00% Benjamin E. Mays.....: 575M Private 
4 Iman College; Atlanta, Ga. (1881) (N)................2.0- Albert E. Manley....... 470 F Baptist4 
A lai ic Union College; South Lancaster, Mass. (1882).......... LAM =Sttinpise aes 382 C 7th Day Adven. 
A gsburg College & Theological Seminary; Minneapolis (1869)... Bernhard Christensen... 601 C Lutheran 
sustana College; Rock Island, Ill. (1860).................... Conrad Bergendoff...... 1,144C€ Lutheran 
tana College; Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (1860)................. Lawrence M. Stavig..... 888 C Lutheran 3 
1 College; Aurora, Ill. (1893) RJA CUESIS an aha Theodore P. Stephens .. 296 C Adven. Christ. 
UeRer Sherman, TeX: (1849). onc. i bcos waingnaiee oes John D. Moseley........ 610C Presbyterian f 
eay State College: Clarksville, Tenn. (1929)............ Halbert Harvill......... 1,142C State ; 
‘on Institute; Babson Park, Mass. (1919).................. Edward B. Hinckley,.... 500M __sC~Prrivate 
aker University; Baldwin, Kans. (1858)..................000. Nelson P. Horn......... 482 C = Methodist 
-Wallace College; Berea, Ohio (1845).................. H. JaSmithleias gesane 1,099 C Methodist 
State Teachers College; Muncie, Ind. (1918)............... John R. Emens......... 3,300 C State ‘ 


% 


College of the Sacred Heart; Lake Forest, Ill. (1858)...... , Mother Margaret Burke, 221F Catholics — 


= Institution, location and (date founded)! 
arber-Scotia College; Concord, N. C. (1867) (N) 
ard College; Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1860) 
arnard College; New York, N. Y. (1889)7 


Chief executive? 


Millicent-C. McIntosh. .. 


ary College: Miami, Fla. (1940).....00.........ecceesececdee Rev. Mother M. Gerald. . 
ates College; Lewiston, Maine (1864). ....................0.. Charles F. Phillips...... 
gular University; Waco, Tex..(1845).20.. 2. oc. .eeee e oeae William R. White....... 


eaver College; Jenkintown, Pa. (1853).............0...00..... 
elhaven College; Jackson, Miss. (1894)....................... 
ellarmine College; Plattsburgh, N. Y.(1952).................. 
eloit College; Beloit, Wis. (1846). ......................0005, 
enedict College; Columbia, S. C. (1870) (N)............0..... 
ennett College; Greensboro, N. C. (1873) (N)................. 
ennington College; Bennington, Vt. (1925).................... 
erea-College; Berea, ‘Ky. (1855). 2.00.65. .s ence k dee ecculenes 
ethany College; Bethany, W. Va. (1840). ............2........ 
ethany College; Lindsborg, Kans. (1881)..................... 
‘ethel College; McKenzie, Tenn. (1842)....................... 
ethel College; North Newton, Kans. (1887)................... 
ethune-Cookman College; Daytona Beach, Fla. (1904) (N)...... 
jirmingham-Southern College; Birmingham, Ala. (1856)........ 
jishop College; Marshall, Tex. (1881) (N)¥........0....0.0... 
ack Hills Teachers College; Spearfish, S. Dak. (1883)......... 
lackburn College; Carlinville, Ill. (1857)......0..00000000000... 
sue Mountain College; Blue Mountain, Miss. (1873)............ 
sluefield State College; Bluefield, W. Va. (1895) (N)............ 
sluffton College; Bluffton, Ohio (1900)........................ 
joston College; Chestnut Hill, Mass. (1863).................... 
soston University; Boston, Mass. (1839)....................0.. 
owdoin College; Brunswick, Maine (1794).................... 
sowling Green State University; Bowling Green, Ohio (1910)..... 
sradford Durfee Technical Institute; Fall River, Mass. (1904). ... 
sradiey University; Peoria, Ill. (1897)......................0.. 
srandeis University; Waltham, Mass. (1948)................... 
srenau College; Gainesville, Ga. (1878)....................405- 
riar Cliff College; Sioux City, lowa (1930).................... 
sridgeport, University of; Bridgeport, Conn. (1927)............. 
sridgewater College; Bridgewater, Va. (1880).................. 
srigham Young University; Provo, Utah (1875)................. 
srooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1854). ...... 
srooklyn College. See New York, College of the Cityof.......... 
3rown University; Providence, R. |. (1764).................... 
3ryn Mawr College; Bryn Mawr, Pa. (1885)................:... 
3ucknell University; Lewisburg, Pa. (1846).................... 
3uena Vista College; Storm Lake, lowa (1891)................. 
3uffalo, University of; Buffalo, N. Y. (1846).................... 
3utler University; Indianapolis, Ind. (1855)..........:......... 
saldwell College for Women; Caldwell, N. J. (1939)............. 
salifornia, University of; Berkeley, Calif. (1868)................ 

BL KPICY Camm DUS ence ait ace cies Wa ate. tale sen ab deta a 

BAVISCAMPUS- ah cack rita cane Sactelstet tc wiaiele nor ysl Fina ores 

tick Observatory; Mt. Hamilton. ......00 0.22... 0. cccsccee 

ies-Angeles Campus (UCLA) .......2 0225200 e ee condos scsenees 

Medical Center San Francisco. 26f2 cc. eae tae cee acne 

REVERSING. CAMPUS tener Sickie agitated aclarsiae fryer iitn ane 

BratitauBar Dara Coleg irras ct ceicic osictstenete ye oleic wicyel oe eeu ara ahe 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography; La Jolla................ 
salifornia College of Arts & Crafts; Oakland, Calif. (1907)....... 
Salifornia Institute of Technology; Pasadena, Calif. (1891)....... Lee A. DuBridge....... 
california School of Fine Arts; San Francisco, Calif. (1874)...... Gordon Woods4’,....... 
California State Polytechnic College; San Luis Obispo, Calif. (1901) Julian A. McPhee....... 
Calvin College; Grand Rapids, Mich. (1876)................2005 William Spoelhof....... 
Banisius College; Buffalo, Ne Y- (1870)... 2) .j.c6. see eee eens V. Rev. P. E. Dobson... 
Capital University; Columbus, Ohio (1850).................0.4 Harold L. Yochum...... 
Cardinal Stritch College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1934)°.............. Mother M. Bartholomew 
Carleton College; Northfield, Minn. (1866)................-.--- Laurence M. Gould..... 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Pittsburgh, Pas@i900). 5-2. « John C. Warner........ 
Carroll College; Helena, Mont. (1910)................ cece eeee V. Rev. R. V. Kavanagh. . 
Carroll College; Waukesha, Wis. (1846).............-2.200000ee Robert D. Steele........ 


Raymon Kistler......... 
McFerran Crowe........ 
V. Rev. John J. McMahon 
Miller Upton........... 
JeAnBacoatsecrcs eacts 


Frederick Burkhardt... . 
Francis S. Hutchins..... 
Perry E. Gresham....... 
Robert A. L. Mortvedt.. . 
Roy N. Baker.......... 
DiCsWedeli nk. canes 


George R. Stuart....... 
Earl Oldham........... 


Lawrence T. Lowrey.... 
Sade Wrightaaes atten: 
Lloyd L. Ramseyer..... . 
V. Rev. J. R. N. Maxwell 


Ralph W. McDonald..... 
Leslie B. Coombs....... 


Josiah Crudup......... 
Sister Jean Marie....... 
James H. Halsey........ 
Warren D. Bowman..... 
Ernest L. Wilkinson..... 
HSSaROgeVS: tenes cteisyeles 
Henry M. Wriston....... 
Katharine E. McBride. . . 
Merle M. Odgers....... 
John A. Fisher......... 


Mother Mary Joseph.... 
Robert G. Sproul....... 
Clark: Kertteveseectewre 
Stanley B. Freeborn. . . 
C. Donald Shane#’...... 


Gordon S. Watkins!§.... 
Clark G. Kuebler’. ..... 
Roger R. Revelle*”...... 
Daniel S. Defenbacher .. 


arson-Newman College; Jefferson City, Tenn? (1851).0.... 0/57 -i:. D. Harley Fite.......... 
rthage College; Carthage, III. (1870).............eeeeeeeeaee peas Lentzocee ss 
Wa PIKOptaraaiaa eis 


ade College; Portland, Oreg. (1918)..........sesser ee eeeee 


‘ 
‘ 
: 
4 


RRS tee eee 
ve ane 1-7 
301 
No. of ‘ 
students Control3 ¥. 
200 C Presbyterian E 
228C _— Privates . 
1,200 F Private j 
291 F8 — Catholic a 
797 C Private? a 
4,778 C Baptist q 
538 F Presbyterian4 "34 
150C Presbyterian © a 
119M Catholic - 
940 C Private? 
671C Baptist* 
467 F Methodist4 
324 F8 _— Private 
1,063 C Private : 
499 C Disc. of Christ# 
239 C Lutheran 
550 C Presbyterian 
341 C Mennonite 
697 C Methodist 
786 C Methodist 
315 C Baptist 
450 C State 
317 C Presbyterian+ 
251 F8 Baptist 
354 C State 
242 C Mennonite 
6,472 C Catholic 
16,563 C Methodist# 
726 M Privatel® 
3,243 C State 
251 C State 
2,711 C Private 
957 C Private bed 
256 F Private act 
357 F Catholic 
2,824C Private rn 
433 Brethren : 
6,581 C Latter-day Saints 
5,591 MS ‘Private : , " 
3,272 Col? Private ye 
761 F8 Private 
1,861 C Baptist* 
502C Presbyterian 
7,289 C Private 
2,659 C Disc. of Christ# 
210 F Catholic* 
34,628 C State 
15,587C — State 
1,575C State 
Se rec State 
13,835 C State 
1,517:C ~* State 
512C State ; 
1,628C State Me 
35 C State + Pan 
553 C Private at 
981M Private = 
270C Private 
2,536 M = State 
1,380 C Christian Ref. 
2,094 Ms Catholic* 
1,237 C Lutheran . 
137 F Catholic# ery 
873C 836 (28) 
3/012: (Privateyaaaee 
439 C Catholic ; 
650 C Presbyterian? 7 
916 Cit Baptist hy 
548 C Lutheran 
235 C Private 


Institution, location and (date founded)1 


Case Institute of Technology; Cleveland, Ohio (1880)....:...... 
_ Catawba College; Salisbury, N. C. (1851).................-.-.. 
+ Catholic University of America; Washington, D. C. (1887)........ 
Cedar Crest College; Allentown, Pa. (1867). ...........0.....-- 
Centenary College of Louisiana; Shreveport, La. (1825).......... 
Central College; Fayette, Mo. (1854)...................200005- 
Central College; Pella, lowa (1853). ... 2.2.6... eee eee ee ee ee 
~ Central Michigan College of Education; Mt. Pleasant, Mich. (1892) 
Central. Missouri State College; Warrensburg, Mo. (1871)........ 
Central State College; Edmond, Okla. (1890).............-..-.- 
Central State College; Wilberforce, Ohio (1887)................. 
Central Washington College of Education; Ellensburg, Wash. (1891) 
Centre College of Kentucky; Danville, Ky. (1819)............... 
Charleston, College of; Charleston, S. C.(1770).........-...-.. 
_ Chattanooga, University of; Chattanooga, Tenn. (1886).......... 
Chestnut Hill College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1871)...............-- 
Chicago, School of the Art Institute of; Chicago, III. (1879). ..... 
Chicago, University of; Chicago, Ill. (1890)....................- 
Chicago Teachers College; Chicago, III. (1869)................-- 
Chico State College; Chico, Calif. (1887)...>...............25.- 
Cincinnati, University of; Cincinnati, Ohio (1819)............... 
Citadel, The; Military College of S. C.; Charleston, S. C. (1842). . 
ity College. See New York, College of the City of.............. 
Claremont College; Claremont, Calif. (1925)...................- 
Jaremont Men’s College; Claremont, Calif. (1947).............. 
lark College; Atlanta, Ga. (1869) (N)5. 2.0.2... eee eee 
Clark University; Worcester, Mass. (1887). ..............--..-- 
larke College; Dubuque, lowa (1843)... .........2.2..0200005 
larkson College of Technology; Potsdam, N. Y. (1896).......... 
son Agricultural College; Clemson, S. C. (1889)............ 
mpollede, Cedar-Rapids, lowa (1851). ..........6.0.000--0 008 
ollege; Hartsville, S. C. (1908)... .............2...005 
| ollege; Waterville, Maine (1813)...............¢-...0.. 
‘oll ate University; Hamilton, N. Y. (1819)....................- 
solorado, hoo ka of; Boulder & Denver Colo. (1876)......... 
‘0 


Concord onda Athens, W. Va. (1872) hohe sebrst ubagicemmRae wees 

ia College; Moorhead, Minn. (1891).................... 
ia Teachers College; River Forest, Ill. (1864)............ 
dia Teachers ee Seward, Nebr. (1894)............. 


it State Teachers College; Willimantic, Conn. (1889). .. 
‘ollege; Spartanburg, S. C. (1889)................00. 
ate Teachers College; Baltimore, Md. (1901) (N)....... 
HONSANEWEX OFK, Ne ¥..(1859) 2 cc sieeie'ecavohtes asco Je 
1 College; Mount Vernon, lowa (1853). ...........2.2..., 
pUnivarsity; Ithaca, N.’¥.(1865) 0 o.. ce. s eee seers oe 
in University; Omaha, Nebr. (1878).................... 


a College; Cleveland, Miss. CLS 2) MR ty ty i he 
ison University; Granville, Ohio (1831)..................008 
ver, University of; Denver, Colo. (1864). ................05 
versity; Grncapo AUN (1 898) 3102 ah teeth ate aR hs 
uw University; Greencastle, Ind. (1837).................0. 
t, eer, Detroit, Mich, (1877). 60. teense saeses 


Chief executive? 


T. Keith Glennan..... ae 


A. R. Keppel..........- 


No. of 
students 


1,790 Ms 
506 C 


Most Rev. B. J. McEntegart!§ 3,280 C 


Dale H. Moore......... 
Joe J. Mickle........... 


Ralph L. Woodward..... 


G. T. Vander Lugt...... 
Charles L. Anspach..... 
G. W. Diemer.......... 


Charles H. Wesley:..... 
Robert E. McConnell.... 
Walter A. Groves. ...... 
George D. Grice........ 
David A. Lockmiller..... 
Sister Catharine Frances 
Hubert Ropp?”.......... 
Lawrence A. Kimpton! . 
Raymond M. Cook?”..... 
Glenn Kendall.......... 
Raymond Walters....... 
Gen. Mark W. Clark.... 
George C. S. Benson8... 
George C. S. Benson... . 
James P. Brawley...... 
Howard B. Jefferson... . 
Sister M. A. Leone...... 


Joseph C. Robert....... ; 


Julius S. Bixler......... 
Everett Case........... 
Ward Darley........... 
William E. Morgan...... 
William H. Gill. ........ 


R. Wright Spears....... 
Grayson Kirk........... 
Virgil H. Stewart....... 
Joseph L. Knutson...... 
Rev. Martin L. Koehneke 
Paul A. Zimmerman.... 
A. N. Jorgensen........ 
Rosemary Park......... 
Ruth A. Haas.......... 


Hilton C. Buley......... 
J. Eugene Smith........ 
E. M. Gwathmey........ 
Miles W. Connor........ 


V. Rev. Carl M. Reinert. . 

LE: Ziegler: shasuet nee 
Matthew D. Smith...... 
John S. Dickey......... 
John R. Cunningham... . 
David K. Allen. ........ 


William M. Kethley..... 
A. Blair Knapp......... 
Chester M. Alter4...... 
V. Rev. C. J. O'Malley... 
Russell J. Humbert. .... 


3776F 
1,575 C 
508 C 
353 C 
2,488 C 
1,503 C 
1,462 C 
903 C 
1,381 C 
403 Co 
270 C 
1,086 C 
441 F 
738 C 
5,029 C 
2,044 C 
‘1,528 C 
6,449 C 
1,500 M 


Contro 
Private 
Evan. & Ref.4 
Catholic 
Evan. & Ref. 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Reformed 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Presbyterian 
Private 
Methodist! 
Catholic* 
Private 
Private 


Private 
Private 
Methodist 
Private 
Catholic 
Private 
State 
Presbyterian’ — 
Private 
Private* 
Private 
State 
State 
Private 
State 
State 
Methodist 
Private 
State 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
State 


_ Private ¢ 


State k 
State i 
State 4 
State 

Private } 
State 4 
Private b} 
Methodist4 , 
Private 

Catholics > 
Disc. of Christ’ 
Methodist‘ 
Private a 
Presbyterian ‘ 
Presbyterian ip 
Catholic 4 


State 
State 
State 
Baptist* 
Methodist* 
Catholic 


Tnstitution, location and (date founded)! 


skinson College; Carlisle, Pa. (1773)..... Tcieies a's passes eat 
lard University; New Orleans, La. (1930) (N)..............85 
ane College; Crete, Nebr. (1872). 2.0.0... 0. cc ceca eee e ees 
minican College of San Rafael; San Rafael, Calif. (1890)...... 
glass College; New Brunswick, N. J. (1918)6............0.. 
ake University; Des Moines, lowa (1881)...................8 
ew University; Madison, N. J. (1867).....................00- 
exel Institute of Technology; Philadelphia, Pa. (1891)......... 
opsie College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1907)...................... 
ury College; Springfield, Mo. (1873). ................2...08. 
ibuque, University of; Dubuque, lowa (1852)................. 
ichesne College of the Sacred Heart; Omaha, Nebr. (1881)..... 
ike University; Durham, N. C. (1838).....................05. 
inbarton College of Holy Cross; Washington, D. C. (1935)...... 
iquesne University; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1878)................... 
Youville College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1908)....................08. 
riham College; Richmond, Ind. (1847)..................e000e 
st Carolina College; Greenville, N. C. (1907). ................ 
st Central State College; Ada, Okla. (1909). ................. 
ist Tennessee State College; Johnson City, Tenn. (1911)....... 
ist Texas State Teachers College; Commerce, Tex. (1894)...... 
stern Baptist College; St. Davids, Pa. (1952)................. 
istern Baptist Theological Seminary, The; Philadelphia, Pa. (1925) 
stern I!linois State College; Charleston, III. (1895)............ 
stern Kentucky State College; Richmond, Ky. (1906)......:... 
stern Montana College of Education; Billings, Mont. (1925).... 
astern Nazarene College; Quincy, Mass. (1918)................ 
istern New Mexico University; Portales, N. Mex. (1934)........ 
stern Oregon College of Education; La Grande, Oreg. (1929)... 
astern Washington College of Education; Cheney, Wash. (1890) . 
izabethtown College; Elizabethtown, Pa. (1899)............... 
mhurst College; Elmhurst, Hl. (1871)................ cece eee 
mura college” Elinira,.N. Y. (1855) 2054 ..25 00% one secs se cle 
on College; Elon College, N. C. (1889). ............... cece eee 
nerson College; Boston, Mass. (1880)............. 0c eee ee aes 
nmanuel College; Boston, Mass. (1919)............... 000 e eee 
nmanuel Missionary College; Berrien Springs, Mich. (1874). ... 
mory & Henry College; Emory, Va. (1836). ..............6..-. 
mory University; Atlanta, Ga. (1836)......... Oe Me eras aide 
nporia, The College of; Emporia, Kans. (1882)................ 
rskine College; Due West, S. C. (1839)................ 0.02 eee 
yansville College; Evansville, Ind. (1854)...................4- 
airfield University; Fairfield, Conn. (1942).................... 
airleigh Dickinson College; Rutherford & Teaneck, N. J. (1941). 
airmont State College; Fairmont, W. Va. (1867)............... 
enn College; Cleveland, Ohio (1881)................eceeeeeee 
erris Institute; Big Rapids; Mich. (1884)...................6 
isk University; Nashville, Tenn. (1866) (N).................-- 
lora Macdonald College; Red Springs, N. C. (1896)............ 
orida, University of; Gainesville, Fla. (1853)...............00% 
lorida A & M University; Tallahassee, Fla. (1887) (N).......... 
lorida Nor. & Ind. Memorial College; St. Augustine (1892) (N).. 
lorida Southern College; Lakeland, Fla. (1885)5................ 
lorida State University; Tallahassee, Fla. (1851)............... 
ontbonne College; St. Louis, Mo. (1923). ............0.0eeee 
ordham University; New York, N. Y. (1841)..........-.....6.- 
ort Hays Kansas State College; Hays, Kans. (1901)............ 
ort Valley State College; Fort Valley, Ga. (1895) (N)........... 
ranklin & Marshall College; Lancaster, Pa. (1787)............. 
ranklin College; Franklin, Ind. (1834).............-. Wor. SOnoO0 
resno State College; Fresno, Calif. (1911).............0eseeeee 
riends University; Wichita, Kans. (1898)............0-eeeeeees 
urman University; Greenville, S. C. (1826)............0ceeeeee 
annon College; Erie, Pa. (1944)... 22... ccc cece eee e reece eee 
en. Assembly’s Trn’g Sch. for Lay Workers; Richmond, Va. (1914) 
eneral Beadle State Teachers College; Madison, S. Dak. (1851), 
eneva College; Beaver Falls, Pa. (1848)...........00+seeeeeee 
worge Peabody College for Teachers; Nashville, Tenn. (1875). . . 
orge Pepperdine College; Los Angeles, Calif. COST ew. seat ae 
| Washington University; Washington, D. C. (1821)........ 
Williams College; Chicago, II]. (1890)..........s00eeeees 


Chief executive? 


William W. Edel........ 
Albert W. Dent......... 
Donald M. Typer....... 
Sister M. Patrick....... 
Mary A. 1. Bunting..... 
Henry G. Harmon....... 
Fred G. Holloway....... 
James Creese.......... 


Abraham A. Neuman... 
JR ARING AV Ar ase este cts 


Gaylord M. Couchman... 


Mother J. Kimball. ..... 
A. Hollis Edens......... 
Sister M. M. Dolores.... 
V. Rev. V. F. Gallagher. . 
Sister Regina Marie..... 
Thomas E. Jones....... 
John D. Messick........ 
Charles F. Spencer..... 
Burgin E. Dossett....... 
James G. Gee.......... 


Floyd D. Golden........ 
Frank B. Bennett....... 
Don S. Patterson....... 
ASCs Baughernae 1. an 
H. W. Dinkmeyer....... 
J. Ralph Murray........ 
Leon/E; Smith. /.2-+..- 
S. Justus McKinley. .... 
Sister Alice Gertrude.... 
F. O. Rittenhouse....... 
Foye G: Gibson......... 
Goodrich C. White...... 
Luther E. Sharpe....... 
J. Mauldin Lesesne..... 
Melvin W. Hyde........ 
V. Rev. J. D. Fitzgerald... 
Peter Sammartino...... 
John W. Pence......... 
G. Brooks Earnest. ..... 
Victor F. Spathelf....... 
Charles S. Johnson..... 
Marshall S. Woodson.... 
J. Wayne Reitz......... 
George W. Gore, Jr...... 
R. W. Puryear.......... 
Ludd M. Spivey.,...... 
Doak S. Campbe' 
Sister S. M. Vachon..... 


Rev. Laurence J. McGinley 


M. C. Cunningham...... 
GeVe aroupe. cee a -ie-1-1- 
William Webster Hall... . 
Harold W. Richardson. . . 
Arnold E. Joyal......... 
Lloyd S. Cressman...... 
John L. Plyler.......... 
Joseph J. Wehrle....... 
Rev. C. E. S. Kraemer... 
MO ASLOWIV iar. cartes 
Charles M. Lee......... 
Henry He Hille. ce en... 
Hugh M. Tiner......... 


Cloyd H. Marvin........ 
John R. McCurdy...... : 


No. of 
students 


837 C 
715 C 
307 C 
397 F 
1,037 F 
2,394 C 
743 C 
7,053 C 
126 C 
749 C 
532 C 
252 F 
5,011 C 
180 F 
3,738 C 
485 F 
650 C 
2,496 C 
1,622 C 
2,663 C 
1,874 C 
150 C 
177 C 
1,537 C 
1,814 C 
622 C 
540 C 
1,070 C 
474C 
995 C 
409 C 
691 C 
294 F 
913 C 
272C 
597 F 
926 C 
477 C 
2,766 C 
206 C 
266 C 
936 C 
954 Ms 
5,214 C 
800 C 
4,160 C 
1,115 C 
779 C 
236 F8 
9,272 C 
2,242 C 
265 C 
1,936 C 
5,380 C 
325 F 
8,000 C2 
1,600 C 


712! Cue 


1,055 M 
473 C 
4,464 C 
545 C 
1,210 C 
1,005 M 
33 C 
298 C 
710 C 
1,491 C 
859 C 
6,612 C 
232 C 


. State 


Control 


Methodist4 
Cg.-Chr. & Meth.4 
Congregational 
Catholic 

State 

Disc. of Christ+ 
Methodist# 
Private 

Private 
Congregational 
Presbyterian 
Catholic! « 
Private 
Catholic* 
Catholic 
Catholic* 
Quaker 

State 

State © 

State 

State 

Baptist* 
Baptist* 

State 

State 

State 
Nazarene 
State 

State 

State 

Brethren 

Evan. & Ref.4 
Private 

Cong. Christian 
Private 
Catholic* 

7th Day Adven. 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Methodist# 
Catholic 
Private” 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 
Presbyterian — 
State 

State 

Baptist 
Methodist 
State 

Catholic* 
Catholic = 
State 

State 

Evan. & Reft 
Baptist! | 


Quaker ~ 
Baptist 
Catholic 
Presbyterian 
State ar 
Presbyterian 
Private | ; 
Ch. of Christ* 
Private e 
Private 


- 


EDN Sa UAT Set te ONCE OR eT TE ae NE pO 


* “Ng 


pirat 
Institution, location and (date founded)! 


Georgetown College; Georgetown, Ky. (1798)............-..-.-- 
Georgetown University; Washington, D. C. (1789)........-...-.- 
Georgia, Medical College of; Augusta, Ga. (1828)............-.. 
Georgia, University of; Athens, Ga. (1785), ..................-- 
Georgia Institute of Technology; Atlanta, Ga. (1885)...........- 
_ Georgia State College for Women; Milledgeville, Ga. (1889). ..... 
Georgia Teachers College; Collegeboro, Ga. (1929).............. 
Georgian Court College; Lakewood, N. J. (1908).............-..- 
_ Gettysburg College; Gettysburg, Pa. (1832).............-.-..-- 
Glenville State College; Glenville, W. Va. (1872)............-... 

Golden Gate College; San Francisco, Calif. (1901)............-.. 
_ Gonzaga University; Spokane, Wash. (1887).............-.++--- 

Good Counsel College; White Plains, N. Y. (1923)..............- 

Goshen College; Goshen, Ind. (1903)............----2-0-- 2 eee 
_ Goucher College; Baltimore, Md. (1885). .............-...-.--- 
Grambling College; Grambling, La. (1901) (N)............-.--- 
Great Falls, College of; Great Falls, Mont, (1932)...........-..- 
_ Greensboro College; Greensboro, N. C. (1838)................-. 
Greenville College; Greenville, II]. (1892)..................--0- 
- Grinnell College; Grinnell, lowa (1846). ............0...0. 20085 
Grove City College; Grove City, Pa. (1876). ................000- 
Guilford College; Guilford College, N. C. (1837)...............-. 
- Gustavus Adolphus College ; St. Peter, Minn. (1862)............. 
‘Hamilton College; Clinton, N.Y. (1812)................e0e ee eee 
Hamline University; St. Paul, Minn. (1854). ................... 
-Hampden-Sydney College; Hampden-Sydney, Va. (1776)........ 
Hampton Institute; Hampton, Va. (1868) (N)...............--- 
lanover College; Hanover, Ind. (1827). ..............02.0-000% 
lardin-Simmons University; Abilene, Tex. (1891).............- 
‘ding College; Searcy, Ark. (1919)..............00cee eee eeee 
pur College. See New York, State University of............. 


mare on State Teachers College; Arkadelphia, Ark. (1890)..... 
College; Conway, Ark. CLEBA) ec matdatanietwcss en avinte 


iol lege; Hollins College, Va. (1842).........2..0.000 eee 
Ho oN ross, College of the; Worcester, Mass. oe) RN aa aR 


fllace: See NeW York, College ofthe City sofss.ee ness 
ntingdon ae Montgomery, Ala, CASBAD Ore. tee nace cece 
| 


tate Normal University; Normal, Ill. (1857)............ 
esleyan University; Bloomington, III. (1850). .......... 


ulate Heart College; Los Angeles, Calif, CIS16) ose inners 
ate Word College; San Antonio, Tex. (1881).............. 
as College; Indianapolis, Ind. (1902) 


a ee ce ad 


Chief executive? 


H. Leo Eddleman....... 
V. Rev. Edward B. Bunn. 
Edgar R. Pund......... 
0. C. Aderhold......... 
Blake R. Van Leer...... 
Henry K. Stanford...... 
Zach S. Henderson..... 
Mother Marie Anna.... . 
Walter C. Langsam..... 
Harry B. Heflin......... 
Nagel T. Miner......... 
Francis E. Corkery...... 
Mother Mary Dolores ... 
Paul Mininger.......... 
Otto F. Kraushaar...... 
RieWaEsJoneS acts sick 
Msgr. James J. Donovan 
Harold H. Hutson....... 
He Long: athe tea 


Weir C. Ketler.......... 
Clyde A. Milner........ 
Edgar M. Carlson....... 
Robert W. McEwen..... 
Paul H. Giddens........ 
Edgar G. Gammon...... 
Alonzo G. Moron....... 


Charles A. Naylor...... 
M. A. F. Ritchie. ....... 
Nathan M. Pusey....... 
Dale D. Welch.......... 


Gregg M. Sinclair....... 


Terry Wickham......... 


D.D. McBrien.......... 
Matti Elise st via.ccreste 
Dennis H. Cooke....... 
J. Donald Phillips....... 
Pauli. Fallccest.,. <- 


V. Rev. W. A. Donaghy. . 
Sister Imelda Maria... 
Sister M. Theresa...... 
Andrew G. Truxal...... 
Irwin J. Lubbers. ...... 
Stephen W. Paine...... 
Harwell G. Davis....... 
Mordecai W. Johnson... 
Cornelius H. Siemens... 
Hubert Searcy,........ 
DanielE: Kerri... 1 <4 
Matthew S. Davage..... 
Tom E. Shearer........ 
D. R. Theophilus!?,..... 
Carl W. Mcintosh....... 
Lloyd Morey........... 
William K. Selden. ..... 


Merrill J. Holmes....... 
(Vacant) iiiere tt ieee F 
Sister Mary Thecla. . 
Sister M. Columkille, ... 
[Lynd Esch: ariedacinte 


students 


750 C 
5,271 C 
339 C 
4,850 C 
4,258 C 
568 F 
584 C 
250 F 
1,238 C 
517 € 
2,343 C 
1,019 C 
263 F 
583 C 
613 F 
1,898 C 
507 C 
321 C 
500 C 
820 C 
1,041 C 
558 C 
868 C 
575 M 
884 C 
54M 
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No. of 
___ Tnstitution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? students 
pam State Teachers College; Terre Haute, Ind. (1870)........ Raleigh W. Holmstedt... 2,284 C 
indiana University; Bloomington & Indianapolis Ind. (1820)... .. HB Welisucs x. Atacnes 18,441 C 
ona College; New Rochelle, N. Y. L940) reece ca. cack eee peas Brother W.H. Barnes... 1,700 M 
owa, State University of; lowa City, lowa (1847)............... Virgil M. Hancher....... 8,301 C 
jowa State College of A & M Arts; Ames, lowa (1858).......... James H. Hilton........ 8,131 C 
jowa State Teachers College; Cedar Falls, lowa (1876)>......... J. W. Maucker......... 2,099 C 
lowa Wesleyan College; Mount Pleasant, lowa (1842)........... J. Raymond Chadwick... 357 C 
Jackson College; Jackson, Miss. (1877) (N).................0.. Jacob L. Reddix........ 974C 
Jackson College; Medford, Mass. (1910)"...................... Katharine R. Jeffers!7. .. 500 Co 
Jamestown College; Jamestown, N. Dak. (1883)................ Edwin H. Rian.... t 398 C 
Jarvis Christian College; Hawkins, Tex. (1912) (N)............. Cleo W. Blackburn...... 177 C 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America; New York, N. Y. (1887) Louis Finkelstein'4..... . 538 C 
John Carroll University; Cleveland, Ohio (1886). ............... V. Rev. F. E. Welfle..... 1,981 Ms 
Johns Hopkins University; Baltimore, Md. (1876)............... Lowell J. Reed. ........ 3,558 C 
johnson C. Smith University; Charlotte, N. C. (1867) (N)........ HayEistons teeter eens 584 C 
Judson College; Marion, Ala. (1838)... ...........02..00.00008 a RIGdie Serna oe 230 F 
Juniata College; Huntingdon, Pa. (1876)..............-.....0. Calvert N. Ellis......... 598 C 
Kalamazoo College; Kalamazoo, Mich. (1833).................. Weimer K. Hicks....... 473 C 
Kansas, University of; Lawrence, Kans. (1865). ................ Franklin D. Murphy... 7,231 © 
Kansas City, University of; Kansas City, Mo. (1929)............. Earl J. McGrath........ 2,329 C 
Kansas State College of Agr. & App. Sci.; Manhattan, Kans. (1863) James A. McCain....... 5 bar 
Kansas State Teachers College; Emporia, Kans. (1863).......... JORNEES KING. waters 1,577 C 
Kansas State Teachers College; Pittsburg, Kans. (1903)......... Rees H. Hughes........ 1,849 C 
Kent State University; Kent, Ohio (1910)...................... George A. Bowman..... 4,936 C 
Kentucky, University of; Lexington, Ky. (1865)................. H. L. Donovan.......... 5,367 C 
Kentucky State College; Frankfort, Ky. (1886) (N).............. Rufus B. Atwood....... 429 C 
Kentucky Wesleyan College; Owensboro, Ky. (1860)............ Oscar W. Lever......... 402 C 
Kenyon College; Gambier, Ohio (1824). ................0.0.0.. Gordon K. Chalmers. ... 482 M 
Keuka College; Keuka Park, N. Y. (1921)...................... Katherine G. Blyley..... 329 F 
King College; Bristol, Tenn. (1866). ...............0.00. eee ee Re Raiistons ven-an ee 250 C 
Knox College; Galesburg, Ill. (1837). ........... 0.00 cece eee ee ee Sharvy G. Umbeck...... 755 C 
Knoxville College; Knoxville, Tenn. (1875) (N)................. James A. Colston....... 447 C 
Eatayette College; Easton, Pa.((1826)... 20... seis s cae caenee Ralph C. Hutchison. .... 1,413 M 
La Grange College; La Grange, Ga. (1831)...................... Waights G. Henry, Jr.... 298 C 
Lake Erie College; Painesville, Ohio (1856).................... Paul Weaver........... 248 F 
Lake Forest College; Lake Forest, Ill. (1857)................... Ernest A. Johnson...... 597 C 
Lane College; Jackson, Tenn. (1882) (N).............-..-2--05 C. A. Kirkendoll........ 394 C 
Lander College; Greenwood, S. C. (1872).................-.2-- BiiMz:GrienS.te acces: 252 C 
Langston University; Langston, Okla. (1897) (N).............-.- Go Hartisonin..cs<caee 707 C 
La Salle College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1863)..................... Brother E. Stanislaus... 2,675 M 
La Sierra College; Arlington, Calif. (1922). .................... Norval F. Pease........ 766 C 
Lawrence College; Appleton, Wis. (1847). ..................08. Douglas M. Knight...... 784 C 
Lebanon Valley College; Annville, Pa. (1866)................... PSK AM ep series ceteris 522 C 
Lehigh University; Bethlehem, Pa. (1865)...................-. Martin D. Whitaker..... 2,900 M& 
LeMoyne College; Memphis, Tenn. (1870) (N)...............-44 Hollis f= Price. 3222-1. 470 C 
Le Moyne College; Syracuse, N. Y. (1946). .................005 V. Rev. Robert F. Grewen 943 C 
Lenoir Rhyne College; Hickory, N. C. (1891). .................- Voigt R. Cromer........ 793 C 
Lesley College; Cambridge, Mass. (1909)....................-. Trentwell M. White. .... 350) 
Lewis & Clark College; Portland, Oreg. (1867).................. Morgan S. Odell........ 953 C 
Limestone College; Gaffney, S. C. (1845)..................000. A.J. Eastwood......... 258 F 
Lincoln Memorial University; Harrogate, Tenn. (1897)........... Robert L. Kincaid....... 483 C 
Lincoln University; Jefferson City, Mo. (1866) (N).............. Sherman D. Scruggs.... 599 C 
Lincoln University; Lincoln University, Pa. (1854)..............- Horace M. Bond........ 252 Mé 
Lindenwood College; St. Charles, Mo. (1827)................-5- Faia MoGluer a.6 <:- sce 332 F 
Linfield College; McMinville, Oreg. (1848) ..................-2. Harry L. Dillin...... iw 505 C 
Livingstone College; Salisbury, N. C. (1879) (N)...............- William J. Trent....-... 387 C 
Long Beach State College; Long Beach, Calif. (1949) ........... P. Victor Peterson...... 2,509 C 
Longwood College; Farmville, Va. (1884). ........-.--.2+..2++- Francis G. Lankford, Jr.. 703 F8 
Loras College; Dubuque, lowa (1839), ...............02-0 ee eee M. Rev. Loras T. Lane. . 876 M 
Loretto Heights College; Loretto, Colo. (1891).........-........ Sister Frances Marie.... 567 F 
Los Angeles City College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1927)............ Howard S. McDonald. . 743 C 
Los Angeles St. Coll. of App. Arts & Sciences; Los Angeles (1947) Howard S. McDonald... 7,306 C 
Louisville, University of; Louisville, Ky. (1798)................. Philip A. Davidson...... 5,132 C 
Louisiana College; Pineville, PAS CLI0G)E) «fea dece tes aeiemieees Ga Earl Guinn s2sc0s-k 600 C 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Ruston, La. (1894)............. Re LE Ropp limon, secre 2,341 C 
Louisiana State University & A & M Coll.; Baton Rouge, La. (1860) Troy H. Middleton...... 6,035 C 
Lowell Technological Institute; Lowell, Mass. (1897)............ Martin J. Lydon........ 635 C 
Loyola College; Baltimore, Md. (1852)...............60--- 0000 Rev. Thomas J. Murray. . 949 C2 
oyola University Chicago, tls (1820) nate cee secccciancne... V. Rev. James T. Hussey 7,491 C 
i oyola University; Los Angeles, Calif. (1911).................55 Charles S. Casassa..... 1,262 M6 
yola eueay: New Orleans, La. (1904). ........ecseseeees , V. Rev. W. P. Donnelly.. 2,798 C 
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No. of 


i Institution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? students 
Luther College; Decorah, lowa (1861)..........00..00ceee eee J. W. Yivisaker.......6. 918 C 
Lycoming College; Williamsport, Pa. (1812). ................08- D. Frederick Wertz..... 621 C 
Lynchburg College; Lynchburg, Va. (1903)................--. Orville W. Wake........ 565 C 
_ Macalester College; St. Paul, Minn. (1885)...............-..--- Charles J. Turck........ 1,210 
MacMurray College; Jacksonville, Ill. (1846). ............2..-.. Louis W. Norris........ 444 Fs 
Madison College; Harrisonburg, Va. (1908)....................- G. Tyler Miller......... 1,019 F8 
Maine, University of; Orono, Maine (1865)................-.05- Arthur A. Hauck........ 2,855 C 
Maine Maritime Academy; Castine, Maine (1941)............... W. W. Warlick?........ 207 M 
-__ Maine State Teachers College; Farmington, Me. (1864).......... ErmojHs Scott:s. csaxne 320 C 
5 Maine State Teachers College; Gorham, Maine (1878)..........- Francis Bailey.......... 513 C 
_ Manchester College; North Manchester, Ind. (1889)............. Vernon F. Schwalm..... 738 C 
Manhattan College; New York, N. Y. (1853)..............--.-.. Brother A. Philip....... 2,652 M 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart; Purchase, N. Y. (1841) Eleanor M. O’Byrne..... 503 F8 
Marietta Coliege; Marietta, Ohio (1835). ...........-.---..-0-: W. Bay Irvine.......... 724.C 
Marquette University; Milwaukee, Wis. (1881)..........-....-- V. Rev. E. J. O’Donnell.. 6,965 C 
Marshall College; Huntington, W. Va. (1837). .........-.-...5-- Stewart H. Smith....... 2,855 C 
Mary Baldwin College; Staunton, Va. (1842).................-- Charles W. McKenzie .. . 230 F 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College; Belton, Tex. (1845). .............. Arthur Tyson.......... 352 F 
Mary Manse College; Toledo, Ohio (1922)..............-.--05- Sister Vincent de Paul. . 525 F 
Mary Washington College; Fredericksburg, Va. (1908)3.......... Mea CombSiccecs vees.« 1,600 F8 
Marygrove College; Detroit, Mich. (1910).................-.... Sister M. Honora....... 696 F 
Maryknoll Teachers College; Maryknoll, N. Y. (1931)............ Mother Mary Joseph.... 132 F 
Maryland, University of; College Park, Md. (1807)#............ Wilson H. Elkins....... 13,959 C 
aryland State Teachers College; Bowie, Md. (1867) (N)........ William E. Henry....... 346 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Frostburg, Md. (1902)........ R. Bowen Hardesty. .... 439 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Salisbury, Md. (1925)......... J. D. Blackwell......... 337 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Towson, Md. (1866).......... Earle T. Hawkins. ...... 1,059 C 
arylhurst College; Marythurst, Oreg. (1930).................. Sister M. E. Clare... ... 350 F 
rymount College; Salina, Kans. (1922)...................005 Sister Etta Louise!”..... 416 F8 
nount College; Tarrytown, N. Y. (1907)................... Mother M. du Sacre Coeur 570 F 
fille College; Maryville, Tenn. (1819).................006% Ralph W. Lloyd......... 633 C 
yville College of the Sacred Heart; St. Louis, Mo. (1872)®.... Mother M.0.Mouton... . 32F 
ood College; Scranton, Pa. (1915).............-.0-.00eee Sister M. Eugenia...... 669 F 
sachusetts, University of; Amherst, Mass. (1863)............ Jean Paul Mather....... 3,899 C 


ssachusetts Institute of Technology; Cambridge, Mass. (1861) James R. Killian, Jr..... 5,348 C 
chusetts Maritime Academy; Buzzards Bay, Mass. (1892).. J.D. Wilson®8.......... 178M 
ssachusetts School of Art; Boston, Mass. (1873)............. Gordon L. Reynolds..... 417 C 
sa usetts State Teachers College; Boston, Mass. (1852)..... William F. Looney...... 759 C 
chusetts State Teachers College; Bridgewater, Mass. (1840) Clement C. Maxwell... . 694 C 
usetts State Teachers College; Fitchburg, Mass. (1894)... Ralph F. Weston........ 451 C 
Saachusetts State Teachers College; Framingham, Mass. (1839) Martin F. O’Connor..... 553 F 
chusetts State Teachers College; Lowell, Mass. (1894)..... Daniel H. O’Leary...... 432 C 
setts State Teachers College; North Adams, Mass. (1894) Eugene L. Freel........ 140C 
setts State Teachers College; Salem, Mass. (1854)... .. Frederick A. Meier..... 601 C 
setts State Teachers College; Westfield, Mass. (1839)... Edward J. Scanion...... 265 C 
setts State Teachers College; Worcester, Mass. (1871).. Eugene A. Sullivan..... 954 C 

y College; Abilene, Tex. (1920).............0.0.0. cece Harold G. Cooke........ 639 C 
[ tate College; Lake Charles, La. (1939)5.............. Lether E. Frazar........ 998 C 
rson College; McPherson, Kans. (1887)...............055 D. W. Bittinger......... 357 C 
nh Evangelists, College of; Los Angeles, Calif. (1910)....... G. T. Anderson......... 667 C 
his State College; Memphis, Tenn A192) ibe oe clase alas J. Millard Smith........ 2,925 C 

0 C0 ge; Menlo Park, Calif. S27) Bee Ss getdate seues® William E. Kraft........ 312 M 

cer University; Macon, Ga. (1833)............--.2200e eres George B. Connell. ..... 1,022 C 
yhur: Gotlepa* Erie, Pai(1926)) 20 os dice Sede wwe e cece wos Sister M. E. Taylor..... 236 F 
ollege; Raleigh, N.C. (1891). 0.26... . cc. cece eens Carlyle Campbell....... 558 F 

College; Detroit, Mich. (1941)...... 20.22... 20. eeceeees Sister Mary Lucille. .... 473 F8 
rimack College; North Andover, Mass. (1947)............... Rev. Vincent A. McQuade 570 C 
hiversity of; Coral Gables, Fla. (1925)................. Jay F. W. Pearson...... 9,138 C 
Maereraty off ONG CIBUS) hak eee ne sae ctiscectels John D. Millett,...,.... 4,668 C 


ate bollees: East Lansing, Mich. (1855)5, Fase enseteale John A. Hannah Pueeds 13,382 C 
State Normal College; Ypsilanti, Mich. (1849)......... Eugene B. Elliott....... 2,783 C 
iessee State College; Murfreesboro, Tenn. (1909).... Q.M.Smith........... 1,865 C 
College; Middlebury, Vt. (1800).................00. Samuel S. Stratton. .... 1,200 C 
e; Fremont, Nebr. (1887)...... 0.0. ceveveseceues Paul W. Dieckman...... 383 C 
University; Wichita Falls, Tex. (1922). ............. James B. Boren........ 1,211 C 
Verertys DBCatUT, NIN: C901). 5. cideis Sea screed ow velo J. Walter Malone....... 883 C 
lege; Oakland, Calif. (1852). ............ ccc ecco cece Lynn T. White, Jr..... x 538 F8 
Hege; Jackson, Miss. (1892)... ........eeeseeesues H..E. Finger, Jr.......0. 724C 
‘Downer College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1851),........... John B. Johnson, Jr... . 150 F 
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Institution, location and (date founded)! f Chief executive? students 
Miner Teachers College; Washington, D- C. (1851) (N),......... M. J. Whitehead........ 602 C 
Minnesota, University of; Minneapolis, Minn. (1851)............ SAMO. onset os 2 19,641 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Bemidji, Minn. (1919)....... C. R. Sattgast....... it 600 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Mankato, Minn. (1867)....... C. L. Crawford.,....... 2,301 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Moorhead, Minn. (1887)...... OUWSSHANi 0. stn cee 704 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; St. Cloud, Minn. (1869). ..... George F. Budd........ 2,078 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Winona, Minn. (1858)........ Nels Minne............ 585 C 
Misericordia College; Dallas, Pa. (1923)................0..000 Sister Mary Gonzaga.... 555 F 
Mississippi, University of; University, Miss. (1848).............. J.D. Williams'4. 20.0... 2;O221G 
Mississippi College; Clinton, Miss. (1826)................000005 DE Ma Nelsoniet.. setae. 1,545 C 
Mississippi Southern College; Hattiesburg, Miss. (1910)......... R. A. McLemore'’,...... 2,920 C 
Mississippi State College; State College, Miss. (1878)........... Ben F. Hilbun.......... 2,728 C 
Mississippi State College for Women; Columbus, Miss. (1884).... Charles P. Hogarth. .... 925 F 
Mississippi Vocational College; Itta Bena, Miss. (1950) (N)...... IAW tlic oe. ee 485 C 
Missouri, University of; Columbia & Rolla, Mo. (1839)........... Elmer EltSt@ey, 0. cee... 9,126 C 
School of Mines & Metallurgy; Rolla, Mo. (1870)............. Curtis L. Wilson!?,...... 1,391 C 
Missouri Valley College; Marshall, Mo. (1888).................. M. Earle Collins........ 425 C 
Monmouth College; Monmouth, III. (1853)..................... Robert W. Gibson....... 566 C 
Montana School of Mines; Butte, Mont. (1893)................. Rs Van Peltaencer fees 312 C 
Montana State College; Bozeman, Mont. (1893)................ Roland R. Renne....... 2,222 C 
Montana State University; Missoula, Mont. (1893).............. Carl McFarland......... 2,341 C 
Moravian College; Bethlehem, Pa. (1742)..............0000000- Raymond S. Haupert.... 591 C 
Morehead State College; Morehead, Ky. (1923)................. Adron Doran........... 995 C 
Morehouse College. See Atlanta University System.............0 cect cc laceccccceeevee 9 vevees 
Morgan State College; Baltimore, Md. (1867) (N)............... Martin D. Jenkins...... 1,781 C 
Morningside College; Sioux City, lowa (1894).................. Earl A. Roadman....... 958 C 
Morris Brown College; Atlanta, Ga. (1881) (N)................. YountHalewisy.ce... acae 663 C 
Mount Angel Seminary; St. Benedict, Oreg. (1889)............. Rt. Rev. Damian Jentges 81M 
Mount Holyoke College; South Hadley, Mass. (1837)............ Roswell G. Ham........ 1,242 F 
Mount Mary College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1913).................. Sister Mary J. Francis... 560 F 
Mount Mercy College; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1929)................... Mother Margaret Mary. . 354 F 
Mount St. Agnes College; Baltimore, Md. (1890)................ Sister M. Cleophas..... 219 F 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of; Same (1920)......... Mother M. Romana..... 461 F 
Mount St. Joseph Teachers College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1937)........ Sister M. Hubert....... 400 F 
Mount St. Mary College; Hooksett, N. H. (1934)................ Sister M. Mauritia...... 134 F 
Mount St. Mary's College; Emmitsburg, Md. (1808)............. Rt. Rev. John L. Sheridan 463 M 
Mount St. Mary's College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1925)............ Sister Agnes Marie. .... 487 F 
Mount St. Scholastica College; Atchison, Kans. (1863)........... Mother M. A. Schroll.... 416 F 
Mount St. Vincent, College of; New York, N. Y. (1847). ......... Sister Catharine Marie!” 470 F 
Mount Union College; Alliance, Ohio (1846).................... CachiG. Bracy.t,. ened 642 C 
Muhlenberg College; Allentown, Pa. (1848)............ Rae tas or ars J. Conrad Seegers...... 716 M 
Mundelein College for Women; Chicago, III. (1930)............. Sister Mary John Michael 868 F 
Murray State College; Murray, Ky. (1922). .............-..200- Ralph H. Woods........ 1,531 C 
Muskingum College; New Concord, Ohio (1837)................ Robert N. Montgomery. . 780 C 
National College of Education; Evanston, III. (1886)............. K. Richard Johnson..... 540 C 
Nazareth College; Louisville, Ky. (1920) .............-...0.00- Sister M. Gertrude...... 750 F 
Nazareth College; Nazareth, Mich. (1897)................--.-2. Sister M. Kathleen...... 250 F 
Nazareth College; Rochester, N. Y. (1924)............-...-.-4- Rev. Mother M. Helene.. 437 F 
Nebraska, University of; Lincoln & Omaha, Nebr. (1869)"....... Clifford Hardin'4........ 7,197 C 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Chadron, Nebr. (1911)........ Burton L. Kline........ 360 C 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Kearney, Nebr. (1905)........ Herbert L. Cushing. .... 1,028 C 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Peru, Nebr. (1867)........... Neal S.Gomon......... 549 C 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Wayne, Nebr. (1910)......... JohnyD: Rice ose. cece 7440 
Nebraska Wesleyan University; Lincoln, Nebr. (1887)........... A. Leland Forrest!4,.... 753 C 
Nevada, University of; Reno, Nev. (1874).................-04-- Minard W. Stout........ 1,417 C 
New Bedford Inst. of Textiles & Tech.; New Bedford, Mass. (1898) John E. Foster......... 304 C 
New Church, Academy of the; Bryn Athyn, Pa. (1876).......... George de Charms...... 22 C 
New England Conservatory of Music; Boston, Mass. (1867)...... Harrison Keller......... 339 C 
New Hampshire, University of; Durham, N. H. (1866)........... Edward D. Eddy, Jra8... 2,761 C 
New Hampshire State Teachers College; Keene, N. H. (1909).... Lloyd P. Young......... 505 C 
New Hampshire State Teachers College; Plymouth, N. H. (1871) Harold E. Hyde......... 316 C 
New Jersey College for Women. See Douglass ate Bhs: Oseiere oy eR A SE MOC PIT crc) OO 
‘New Jersey State Teachers College; Glassboro, N. J. (1923)..... Thomas E. Robinson.... 418 C 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Jersey City, N. J.(1929).... M. B. Gilligan.......... 460 C 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Newark, N. J. (1913)7...... Eugene G. Wilkins...... 632 C 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Paterson, N. J. (1923)?7..... Marion E. Shea......... 676 C 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Trenton, N. J. (1855)....... Roscoe L. West......... 846 C 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Upper Montclair, N. J. (1908) E. DeAlton Partridge.... 1,684 C 
w Mexico, University of; Albuquerque, N. Mex. (1889)........ Tom L. Popejoy........ 3,834 C 
2w Mexico College of A &M Arts; State College, N. Mex. (1889) Roger B. Corbett....... 1,972 C 


V Mexico Highlands University; Las Vegas, N. Mex. (1893).... Thomas C. Donnelly. ... 645 C 


Control 
City 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Catholic4 
State 
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State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
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Presbyterian 
State 
State 
State 
Moravian+ 
State 
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A.M. E. 
Catholics - 
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Catholic 
Private 
Catholic 
Catholic# 
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Catholic* 
Catholic* 
Catholic* 
Catholic4 
Catholic* 
Methodist4 
Lutheran. 
Catholic* 
State 
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Private 
Catholic#; 
Catholict — 
Catholic — 
State. iv 
State . 
State ‘ 
State — 
State ; 
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State 

State 

(*) 

Private 
State 


: : = 5 No. of 
Institution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? students 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and moe Socorro, N. Mex. (1889) E.J.Workman......... 48 C 
New Mexico Military Institute; Roswell, N. Mex. (1893)......... Col. Charles F. Ward?8. . 232 M 
New Mexico Western College; Silver City, N. Mex. (1893)........ J. Cloyd Miller. ........ 501 C 
New Rochelle, College of: New Rochelle, N. Y. (1904)........... Mother Dorothea Dunkerley 844 F 
PN OWey OliherOlegecOf Ue) CILY Of rsa. ose ook wince o's ois «ors Bcieinroele pair senate ses cists Pisa ielt 2 = Pla imate 
Brooklyn College; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1930)..................55 Harry D. Gideonse...... 8,897 C 
City College; New York, N. Y. (1847)................0000-08- Buell G. Gallagher... ... 18,988 C 

_ Hunter College; New York, N. Y. (1870)................-.0-5 George N. Shuster...... 12,255 F29 
Queens College; Flushing, N. Y. (1937).........-...-.--0-05- John J. Theobald....... 3,894 C 
ae York, State University of: Albany, N. Y. (1948). ........... William S. Carlson...... 26,423 C 
: ~ Agricultural & Technical Institute; Alfred, N. Y. (1908)........ Walter C. Hinkle*#...... 1,117 C 
_ Agriculturat & Technical Institute; Canton, N. Y. (1906)....... Albert E. French?7...... 404 C 
Agricultural & Technical Institute; Cobleskill, N. Y. (911)..... Ray L. Wheeler47....... 272.C 
Agricultural & Technical Institute; Delhi, N. Y. (1915)......... William R. Kunsela47. .. . 208 C 
Agricultural & Technical Institute; Farmingdale, N. Y.(1916).. Halsey B. Knapp4’...... 3,784 C 
Agricultural & Technical Institute; Morrisville, N. Y. (1908).... Malcolm B. Galbreath*” . 465 C 
College of Agriculture at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y. (1904)...... William 1. Myers!7...... 1,985 C 
College of Ceramics at Alfred U.; Alfred, N. Y. (1900).......... John F. McMahon!7.... . 366 C 

College of Forestry; Syracuse, N. Y.(1911).................. Hardy L. Shirley!7...... 631 MS 

_ College of Home Economics at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y. (1900). Helen G. Canoyer!”..... 695 Fs 
College of Medicine at New York City; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1857).. Howard W. Potter’... .. 644 C 
College of Medicine at Syracuse; Syracuse, N. Y. (1834)....... William R. Willard27... . . 490 C 
Harpur College; Endicott, N. Y. (1946)..................-44- Glenn G. Bartle......... 755 © 

_ Maritime College at Ft. Schuyler; New York, N. Y. (1874)..... Vice Adm. C. T. Durgin. . 481 M 


Silico! of Ind. & Labor Rel. at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y.(1945).. M. P. Catherwood!”..... 358 C 
Wea dcatatell sige arrose Evan R. Collins......... 2,110 C 
Roe eOe ae cial keeles Donald M. Tower....... 1,059 C 
achers College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1869)....................-5 Harvey M. Rice......... 2,581 C 
Teachers College; Cortland, N. Y. (1863).................6-- Donnal V. Smith........ 1,710 C 
‘Teachers College; Fredonia, N. Y. (1867).................06 Harry W. Porter........ 732 C 
Teachers College; Geneseo, N. Y. (1867)................-0--- Francis J. Moench...... 598 C 
achers College; New Paltz, N. Y. (1886)................... William J. Haggerty..... ~ 1,047 C 
chers College; Oneonta, N. Y. (1887).............--.--.-- Royal F. Netzer........ 759 C 
eachers College; Oswego, N. Y. (1861)..................--- Foster S. Brown........ 1,298 C 
eachers College; Plattsburgh, N. Y. (1889).................- George W. Angell....... 891 C 
ers College; Potsdam, N. Y. (1889)................---- Frederick W. Crumb. ... 768 C 
nary College at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y. (1894)......... William A. Hagan!?..... 215°C 
k University; New York, N. Y. (1831)...............2- Henry T. Heaid¥4....... 35,692 C30 
k College of Engineering; Newark, N. J. (1881)........... Robert W. Van Houten..  3,009C 
berry College; Newberry, S. C. (1856)................-20- ~ C. A.Kaufmannis,...... 390 C 
mb Memorial College; New Orleans, La. (1886)%1......... John R. Hubbard?’,..... 718 F 
Ir iversity; Niagara University, N. Y. (1856)............ V. Rev. Francis L. Meade 1,094 C 
rolina, Agr. & Tech. College of; Greensboro, (1891) (N).. F.D. Bluford........... 2,951 C 
N arolina, University of; Chapel Hill, N. C............... Gordon: Grayens.caneuer See ne 
College of Agriculture & Engineering; Raleigh, N. C. (1889)°.. Carey H. Bostian'*..... 3,839 C 
ersity of N. C. at Chapel Hill; Chapel Hill, N. C. (1789).. Robert B. House¥4...... 5,927 C 
lan's College; Greensboro, N. C. (1891)®................ Edward K. Graham"... 2,375 F8 
lina College; Durham, N. C. (1910) (N).............. Alfonso Elder.......... 1,544 C 
rolina State Teachers Coll.; Elizabeth City, N.C.(1892)N) S. D. Williams.......... 491 C 
Tolina State Teachers Coll. Fayetteville, N. C.(1877)(N) J. W. Seabrook......... 682 C 
th | a State Teachers Coll.; Winston-Salem (1892)(N)... Francis L. Atkins....... 749 C 
hi College; Naperville, il. CISGL ora ccs hes cam tantoe C. Harve Geiger........ 567 C 
orth Da a, University of; Grand Forks, N. Dak. (1883)....... George W. Starcher..... 2,522 C 
| ota Agricultural College; Fargo, N. Dak. (1889)........ uFredvo- Huliz uate stec 1,800 C 
kota State Normal & Ind..College; Ellendale (1889)... .. eS Menkins xeeek sees 124C 
ta State Teachers College; Dickinson, N. Dak. (1917) Charles E. Scott........ 357 C 
kota State Teachers College; Mayville, N. Dak. (1889).. 0O.A.DeLong.......... 191 ¢ 
kota State Teachers College; Minot, N. Dak. (1913)..... GHP Lurarece ets aenicter T44.C 
kota State Teachers College; Valley City, N. Dak. (1890) R.L. Lokken........... 435 C 
orgia College; Dahlonega, Ga. (1873)................4. Merritt E. Hoag........- 494 C 
r xas State College; Denton, Tex. (1890)................ J. C. Matthews......... 4,864 C 
heast Missouri State Teachers College; Kirksville, Mo. (1867) Walter H. Ryle......... 1,343 C 
astern State College; Tahlequah, Okla. (1909)............ - Harrell E. Garrison...... 1,290 C 
n University; Boston, Mass. (1898),..............45 Cars eesernegetoek 12,679 C 
rn Baptist Theological Seminary; Chicago, lil. (1913)...... Charles W. Koller....... 357 C 
Allinois State Teachers College; DeKalb, Ill. (1895)..... Leslie A. Holmes....... 2,570 C 
Michigan College of Education; Marquette, Mich. (1899) H.A. Tape............. 719 C 
t Montana College; Havre, Mont. (ERP) ERAN antics L. 0. Brockmann....... 373 C | 
ern State Teachers College; Aberdeen, S. Dak. (1901)..... Warren C. Lovinger..... 760 ¢ 
Missouri State College; Maryville, Mo. (1905)........ UW: JONGSees aon see 943 C 
lazarene College; Nampa, Idaho (1913)..,... osdtee John E. Riley.......... «ot SC 
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Tnstitution, location and (date founded)! 


Northwestern State College; Alva, Okla. (1898)................, 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana; Natchitoches, La. (1884) 
Northwestern University; Evanston & Chicago, II. (1851) 
Norwich University; Northfield, Vt. (1819)...................4. 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Staten Island, N. Y. (1931) 
Notre Dame, University of; Notre Dame, Ind. (1842) 
Notre Dame College; Cleveland, OWI C1922) ie sO meties teerelscaiets 
Notre Dame of Maryland, College of; Baltimore, Md. (1895)..... 
Notre Dame Seminary; New Orleans, La. (1923)................ 
Oberlin College; Oberlin, Ohio (1833), 2.0.2... eee eee eee 
Iecidental College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1887).................. 
Oglethorpe University; Atlanta, Ga. (1835).................,.- 
Ohio State University; Columbus, Ohio (1870)...............-0- 
Ohio University; Athens, Ohio (1804).............. 0000. Baie 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Delaware, Ohio (1842) 
Oklahoma, University of; Norman, Okla. (1890)...............- 
Oklahoma A & M College; Stillwater, Okla. (1891).............. 
Oklahoma Baptist University; Shawnee, Okla. (1910)........... 
Oklahoma City University; Oklanoma City, Okla. (1904)......... 
Oklahoma College for Women; Chickasha, Okla. (1908).......... 
Omaha, Municipal University of; Omaha, Nebr. (1908).......... 
Oregon, University of; Eugene, Oreg. (1872)................... 
Oregon College of Education; Monmouth, Oreg. (1882).......... 
Oregon State College; Corvallis, Oreg. (1868). ................. 
Ottawa University; Ottawa, Kans. (1865). ..................0- 
Otterbein College; Westerville, Ohio (1847).................... 
Ouachita Baptist College; Arkadelphia, Ark. (1886) ............ 
Our Lady of the Elms, College of; Chicopee, Mass. (1928)........ 
Our Lady of the Lake College; San Antonio, Tex. (1896)......... 
Ozarks, College of the; Clarksville, Ark. (1834)..........0.00-85 
Pacific, College of the; Stockton, Calif. (1851)..............00. 
Pacific Lutheran College; Parkland, Wash. (1894)............... 
Pacific Union College; Angwin, Calif. (1882).................005 
Pacific University; Forest Grove, Oreg. (1849)...............005 
Paine College; Augusta, Ga. (1883) (N)..............eeeeeeeeee 
Palos Verdes College; Rolling Hills, Calif. (1946)................ 
Panhandle A & M College; Goodwell, Okla. ge Betidee teas 
Park College; Parkville, Mo. (1875). 0.0... ..cce cece ceed eeees 
Parsons College; Fairfield, lowa (1875)...............es cess 
Pasadena College; Pasadena, Calif. (1902)..................-. 
Pembroke College; Providence, R. 1. (1891)!?...............0.. 
Pembroke State College; Pembroke, N. C. (1887)............... 
Pennsylvania, University of; Philadelphia, Pa. (1740)........... 
Pennsylvania College for Women; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1869)........ 
Pennsylvania Military College; Chester, Pa. (1821).............. 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry; Philadelphia, Pa. (1919) 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Bloomsburg, Pa. (1839)... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; California, Pa. (1852)...... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Cheyney, Pa. (1837)....... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Clarion, Pa. (1867)........ 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Edinboro, Pa. (1856)...... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; East Stroudsburg, Pa. (1893) 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Indiana, Pa. (1875)....... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Kutztown, Pa. (1866)...... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Lock Haven, Pa. (1870).... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Mansfield, Pa. (1862)...... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Millersville, Pa. (1855). . .. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Shippensburg, Pa. (1871).. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Slippery Rock, Pa. (1889) 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; West Chester, Pa. (1871). . 
Pennsylvania State University; University Park, Pa. (1855)...... 
Philander Smith College; Little Rock, Ark. (1868) (N)........... 
Phillips University; Enid, Okla. (1906)...............2.00. ee eee 
Pittsburgh, University of; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1787)...............5 
Pomona College; Claremont, Calif. (1887)..............2.0.0008 
Portland, University of; Portland, Oreg. (1901)................4 
Prairie ViewA&M College: Prairie View, Tex. (1876)(N)....... 
a Institute; peu N.Y. oe 


Chief executive? 
Luther D. Brown....... 
John S. Kyser.......... 
J. Roscoe Miller........ 
Maj. Gen. E. N. Harmon. 
Mother Saint Egbert. . 


No. of 
students 


250 F 


Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh 5,443 M 


Mother M. A. Langenderfer 


Sister Margaret Mary... 
Rev. Thomas U. Bolduc!é 
William E. Stevenson ... 
Arthur G. Coons........ 
George C. Seward!3,.... 
Howard L. Bevis........ 
John C. Baker.......... 
Arthur S. Flemming... . 
George L. Cross........ 
Oliver S. Willham....... 
John W. Raley.......... 
Clustor Q. Smith. ...... 
Dan’ Procteris......0s0 
Milo: Baily... e.4%.2 62 


Roy E. Lieuallen4s...... 
IAS EaStrandiucccaneeri. 


J. Gordon Howard...... 
Ralph A. Phelps, Jr... . . 
Most Rev. C. J. Weldon.. 
John L. McMahon...... 
Winslow S. Drummond.. 
Robert E. Burns........ 
SiG. Eastvolde.. oc ccs « 
H. L. Sonnenberg....... 
Charles J. Armstrong ... 
Er €. Peters. i seeks os 


Marvin McKee......... 
JOE, Zwingle.. cis eh ae 
Millard G. Roberts...... 
Wet Purkiseliae.iy cae 
Nancy D. Lewis!7,....... 
R. D. Wellons.......... 
Gaylord P. Harnwell.... 
Paul R. Anderson.,..... 
Edward E. MacMorland. . 
Albert Fitch............ 
Harvey A. Andruss..... 
C. Herman Grose....... 
James H. Duckrey...... 
Paul G. Chandler....... 
Thomas R. Miiler....... 
Joseph F. Noonan...... 
WillistE. Pratt foo ser vere: 


Q. A. W. Rohrbach...... . 


Richard T. Parsons..... 
James G. Morgan....... 
D. L. Biemesderfer..... 
Harry.L. Kriner......... 
Dale W. Houk.....:.... 
Charles S. Swope....... 
Milton S. Eisenhower. . . 
M. LaFayette Harris..... 
Eugene S. Briggs....... 
R.H. Fitzgerald4....... 
E. Wilson Lyon......... 
Rev. Michael J. Gavin... 
ESB Evans cote ese <4 
Francis H. Horn........ 


265 F 
467 F 
18M 
1,915 C 
1,245 C 
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7th Day Adven. 
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State 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 
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State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 
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State 

State 

State 
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State 

Private } 
Presbyterian 
Private 
Private? 


_ Institution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? 


Providence College; Providence, R. 1. (1917). .......,..-0.-0008 V. Rev. Robert J. Slavin 
Puerto Rico, Catholic University of; Ponce, P. R. (1948). . Rev. William Ferree?®. . . 
Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Institute of; San German, P. R. (1912)... Edward G. Seel......... 
Puerto Rico, University of: Rio Piedras, P. R. (1903)............ Jaime Benitez#........ 
Puget Sound, College of; Tacoma, Wash. (1888)................ R. Franklin Thompson . . 
Purdue University; Lafayette, Ind. (1869)...................... Frederick L. Hovde. .... 

- Queens College; Charlotte, N. C. (1857).................-.0--- Edwin R. Walker....... 

- Queens College (NYC). See New York, College of the City Of..... 0 2.2... ce eee ee eee ee eee 
Quincy College; Quincy, Ill. (1860)....................,-2.0008 Rev. Julian Woods. ..... 

- Radcliffe College; Cambridge, Mass. (1879)%4...........2....22- Wilbur K. Jordan. .:.... 
Radford College; Radford, Va. (1913). ............-...-.-.0-- Charles K. Martin, Jr... . 

; -Randolph- -Macon College; Ashland, Va. (1830).............-.--- J. Earl Moreland.......- 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; Lynchburg, Va. (1891)....... W. F. Quillian, Jr........ 
_ Redlands, University of; Redlands, Calif. (1907)................ George H. Armacost..... 

= Reed College; Portland, Oreg. (1911) BR ANCA: here seen re chee Frank L. Griffin......... 
Regis College; Denver, Colo. (1877)........2..2-..2020000 eee V. Rev. Richard F. Ryan 
Regis College; Weston, Mass. (1927)...........2...5 02002 e0eee Sister Mary Alice....... 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Troy, N. Y. (1824)...........- Livingston W. Houston. . 
Rhode Island College of Education; Providence, R. |. (1854)...... William C. Gaige........ 
Rhode Island School of Design; Providence, Rel GUS7:/ anes stsee ote Max W. Sullivan........ 
Rhode Island, University of; Kingston, R. |. (1892).............. Carl R. Woodward...... 

F a Rice Institute; Houston, Tex. (1912). ....2... 0... .cce ce eeeeeee William V. Houston. .... 
chmond, University of; Richmond, Va. (1830)................- George M. Modlin. ..... 


cks | College: Raxburgs1dand. (1888): 0. cnn pa deer ealeeenes John L. Clarke. ........ 
pon College; Ripon; Wis..(1851);..0.. 0. ee en eee Fred 0. Pinkham....... 
vier College; Nashua, N. H. (1933)....2..2...0...0. 0. eee eee Sister Marie Carmella... 
anoke Woltene Salem Na. (1842). ). Gas wactienetingtat eo’ ohio oe H. Sherman Oberly..... 

Rochester, University of; Rochester, N. Y. (1850)5.............. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet. . 


ckford College;zRockford, 1: (1847).... Jeo. veda vee eee Leland H. Carlson...... 
Re ockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. (1910)................2.-5 V. Rev. M. Van Ackeren. 
Mountain College; Billings, Mont. (1947)5.............-.- Herbert W. Hines....... 


Xollins College; Winter Park, Fla. (1885)...................4-- Hugh F. McKean....... 
Ro sevelt University; Chicago, II]. (1945)..............0..000- Edward J. Sparling... .. 
sary College; River Forest, Ill. (1848). ...........-......008- Sister M. Timothea. .... 
e Polytechnic Institute; Terre Haute, Ind. (1874)........... “, F.L. Wilkinson, Jr... ... 
nt College of Holy Child Jesus; Rosemont, Pa. (1921)..... Mother Mary Chrysostom 
ssell Sage OMe aNFOy, NeW CLONE): © tured sctiwt.c winjetooats Lewis A. Froman....... 
ust College; Holly Springs, Miss. (1866) (N)................-- Eas McCoy asoc ae 
University; New Brunswick, N. J. (1766)..............- Lewis W. Jones........- 
nto State College; Sacramento, Calif. (1947).......0.... Guy A. West........... 
eart, College of the; Santurce, P. R. (1880)............ Mother Raquel Perez.... 
mbrose College: Davenport, Jowa: C1885) nee eS sh .. Msgr. Ambrose J. Burke 
nselm’s College; Manchester, N. H. (1889). ............... Rt. Rev. B. C. Dolan... 
gustine’s College; Raleigh, N. C. (1867) (N).......: Meets James A. Boyer'’....... 
ict, College of; St. Joseph, Minn. (1913)........0..... Mother Richarda Peters. 
edict’s College; Atchison, Kans. (1859)................. Rt. Rev. Cuthbert McDonald 
mard College; St. Bernard, Ala. (1892).................. Rt. Rev. Bede Luibel... . 
rdine of Siena College; Loudonville, N. Y. (1937)....... V. Rev. B. J. Campbell. . 


‘ venture University; Allegany, N. Y. (1856)............. V. Rev. Juvenal Lalor... 
Bicath herine, College of; St. Paul, Minn. (1905).............-.. Sister Antonine. ....... 
‘St Ed ward’s Seminary; Kenmore, Washi C19g1}si 20h cane ook V. Rev. John R. Sullivan 


eth College of; Convent Station, N. J. ( 899).......... Sister H. M. Mahoney... 
ncis, College of; Joliet, Il. (1925)..............cc0eeeeee Sister Mary Elvira...... 
t Francis College; Loretto, Pa. (1847)....................0005 Rev. Xavier Crowley. ... 
‘St. francis Xavier College for Women; Chicago, III. (1912)....... Mother Mary Huberta... 
; in’s College; Annapolis, Md. (1696) stele datas Disa ete s ote Richard D. Weigle...... 
ollege: Camaro, Calite (1989): var ss tiee ole1eeiercinsis V. Rev. J. W. Richardson’ 
n's University; Brooklyny No ViC1870).0.3 va vies cteck ote dic V. Rev. John A. Flynn... 
University; Collegeville, Minn. (1857)................ Rt. Rev. Dworschak.... . 


College; Emmitsburg, Md. (1809)..............-.... Sister Mary Agnes...... 
oseph College; West Hartford, Conn. (1932)................ Mother M. Ethelreda.... 
oseph 's College; Collegeville, Ind. (1889).................. V. Rev. R. H. Gross,.... 
seph’s College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1851),................. V. Rev. E. G. Jacklin.... 

s College for Women; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1916)......... Rt. Rev. W. T. Dillon. ... 


nce University; Canton, N. Y. (1856).............-.... Eugene G. Bewkes...... 

University; St. Louis, Mo. (1818).................2.- V. Rev. Paul C. Reinert. . 

tin's College; Olympia, Wash. (1895)... ..........2. e000: Rt. Rev. Raphael Heider. 

College; Xavier, Kans. (1923)..............eceseee eee Arthur M. Murphy...... 

of the Springs, College of; Columbus, Ohio (1911)...... Sister M. Angelita...... 

-of-the-Wasatch, College of; Salt Lake City, Utah (1926) Sister Marie de Lourdes. 
f- “Woods | Coll.; St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. (1840) Sister Francis Joseph. . 


students 
1,400 M 
1,779 C 
627 C 
11,855 C 
1,323 C 
10,173 C 
500 F 


617 C 
731 M22 
570 F 
2,809 M6 
586 C 
641 C 
2,039 C 
1,600 C 
1,628 C036 
608 C 
501 C 
204 Fs 
462 C 
3,023 C 
203 F37 
1,200 M22 
230 C 
562 C 
3,375 C 
690 F8 
370 M 
395 F 
1,569 F4s 
745 C 
12,359 Co26 
3,521 C 
95 F 
828 M6 
628 Ms 
446 C 
303 F8 
526 M 
261M 
1,340 Ms 
1,338 C 
855 F 
146 M 
448 F 
416 F 
510 C 
300 F 
139 C 
20 M 
6,400 C 
954 M 
258 F 
350 F 
610 M 
1,589 Ms 
280 F 
1,188 C 
8,154 C 
186 Ms 
425 F 
283 FB 
115 F 
313 F 


-Catholic# 


Control 
Catholic 
Catholics i 
Presbyterian4 — 
Commonwealth” 
Methodist4 
State 
Presbyterian 
Catholic 
Private 
State 
Methodist* 
Methodist4 
Baptist* 

Private 

Catholic 

Catholic* 

Private 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 

Baptist* 
Latter-day Saints : 
Private 

Catholic4 
Lutheran 

Private : 
Cong.-Chr.4 
Catholic 3 
@) 4 
Private 3 
Private 

Catholic* 

Private 

Catholic 

Private ; 
Methodist 4 
State & private — 
State 
Catholic * 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Episcopal 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic* 
Catholic - 
Catholic* 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 


"ib Ae 


Catholic 
Catholic* 
Private 
Catholic 
Catholic* 
Catholic 
Catholic4 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic* 
Catholic* 
Private 
Catholict 
Catholic — 
Catholic 
Catholics ) 


BL hy thie ee 


Tastitution, location and (date founded)! 


St. Mary’s College; Notre Dame, Ind. (1844). ...............0-. 
St. Mary’s College; St. Mary’s College, Calif. (1863)............. 


St. Mary's College; Winona, Minn. 


(Gh S) brats deoue ean ena 


St. Mary’s Dominican College; New Orleans, La. (1910)......... 


St. Mary’s Seminary & University; 


Baltimore, Md. (1791)........ 


St Mary's University; San Antonio, Tex. (1852)...............5 
St. Michael’s College; Winooski Park, Vt. (1904)................ 


St. Norbert College; De Pere, Wis. 
St. Olaf College; Northfield, Minn. 


EB 98) Sec Brale afelstataye sist sv dones 
CSTE) setts ceyeracicte ate cteistarete eae 


St. Patrick's Seminary; Menlo Park, Calif. (1898)............... 


St. Paul Seminary; St. Paul, Minn. 


(B96) As cei tease ete he 


St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute; Lawrenceville, Va. (1888) €N)>... 


St. Peter’s College; Jersey City, N. 
St. Rose, College of; Albany, N. Y. 


St. Scholastica, College of; Duluth, 


ICLIS72 ase Sac McPyer eshte 
N20 ee a aa. 
Minne G912) fierce aee 


St. Teresa, College of; Kansas City, Mo. (1917)................. 
St. Teresa, College of; Winona, Minn. (1907)...............0005 
St. Thomas, College of; St. Paul, Minn. (1885). ................ 
St. Vincent College; Latrobe, Pa. (1846).................0..045 


Salem College; Winston-Salem, N. 


CCL 2) iene or ee he ot et isc 


Sam Houston State Teachers College; Huntsville, Tex. (1879)... 
San Diego State College; San Diego, Calif. (1897)............... 
San Francisco, University of; San Francisco, Calif. (1855)........ 


San Francisco College for Women; 


San Francisco, Calif. (1930). . 


San Francisco State College; San Francisco, Calif. (1899)........ 


San Jose State College; San Jose, 


Calit (1857) eres 


Santa Clara, University of; Santa Clara, Calif. (1851)............ 
Sarah Lawrence College; Bronxville, N. Y. (1926)............... 
Savannah State College; Savannah, Ga. (1890) (N)............ 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers; Nashville, Tenn. (1892)... 


Scranton, University of; Scranton, 
Scripps College; Claremont, Calif. 


Rats 1888) ers Aeerstalone sin Wet iev- ie 
(G26) Fr sos elroy 


Seattle Pacific College; Seattle, Wash. (1891). .............0005 


Seattie University; Seattle, Wash. (1891) 


Seneca, Colleges of the; Geneva, N. ¥.19... 00... cece cece 
Seion Hall University; South Orange, N. J. (1856).............,. 
Seton Hill College; Greensburg, Pa. (1883),...........0.0eee ees 


Shaw University; Raleigh, N. C. (1 
Shepherd State College; Shepherd 
Shorter College; Rome, Ga. (1873) 


BE5)(N acceler cheeks ante 
stown, W. Va. (1871). ........ 


Siena Heights College; Adrian, Mich. (1919). .................. 
Simmons College; Boston, Mass. (1899)............ceeeeeueaee 
Simpson College; Indianola, lowa (1860)...............0...0.. 
Skidmore College; Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (1911).............. 
Smith College; Northampton, Mass. (1871).............00.0 00 


South, University of the; Sewanee, 


Tena C8S2) i. seas mage ote 


South Carolina, Medical College of; Charleston, S. C. (1823)..... 
South Carolina, University of; Columbia, S. C. (1801)........... 
South Carolina State College; Orangeburg, S. C. (1896) (N)..... 
South Dakota, University of; Vermillion, S. Dak. (1882)......... 
South Dakota School of Mines & Tech.; Rapid City (1885)....... 
South Dakota State College; Brookings, S. Dak. (1881).......... 


Southeast Missouri State Cotlege; 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. (1873)... 


Southeastern Louisiana College; Hammond, La. (1925).......... 
Southeastern State College; Durant, Okla. (1909)............... 


Southern California, University of; 


Los Angeles, Calif. (1880).... 


Southern Iilinois University; Carbondale, Ill. (1869)............. 
Southern Methodist University; Dallas, Tex. (1911)............. 
Southern Missionary College; Collegedale, Tenn. (1893)......... 
Southern Oregon College of Education; Ashland, Oreg. (1926).... 
Southern State Teachers College; Springfield, S. Dak. (1897).... 


Southern University & A & M College; Baton Rouge, La. (1914) (N) 


Southwest Missouri State College; 


Springfield, Mo. (1906)....... 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College; San Marcos, Tex. (1899) 
Southwestern at Memphis; Memphis, Tenn. (1848).-........... 
Southwestern College; Winfield, Kans. CIESS eat ns oh. Aracbte ss «intain 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute; 


Lafayette, La. (1900)......... 


Southwestern State College; Weatherford, Okla. (1903).......... 
outhwestern University; Georgetown, Tex. (1840).............. 
iman College. See Atlanta University System............+5+ 
ing Hill College; Spring Hill, Ala. (1830),.....c00seeeeese005 


311 ‘ 
: No. of ; ye 
Chief executive? students Controls ” 
Sister M. Madeleva..... 784.F — Catholict - ae 
Brother W. Thomas..... 391M Catholic eet 
Brother J. Ambrose..... 635M  Catholic* } 
Sister Mary Louise. .... 320F Catholics * 
V. Rev. L. P. McDonald. . 800M Catholic ‘ 
V. Rev. W. J. Buehler... 1,435 — Catholic a 
V. Rev. F. E. Moriarty... 669 MS Catholic ; 
Rt. Rev. S. M. Killeen... 588 C Catholic \ 
Clemens M.Granskou... 1,647C Lutheran ; 
Rev. Thomas C. Mulligan 214M Catholic i 
Rey. Rudolph G. Bandas. 357M Catholic 3 
Earl H. McClenney...... 358C —_— Episcopal % 
Rev. James J. Shanahan. 1,504.6 Catholic iy 
Sister C. Francis....... 778 F8 — Catholic4 
Mother Martina Hughes. 426F Catholic 
Sister M. B. O'Neill... . 435 F8 Catholics 
Sister M. C. Bowe...... 571 F Catholics 
V. Rev. V. J. Flynn...... 1,151M — Catholic# 
Rt. Rev. D. 0. Strittmatter 664M Catholics 
Dale H. Gramley........ 331 F Moravian 
Harmon Lowman,...... 1,916 C State 
Malcolm A. Love....... 4,524 C State 
Rev. J. F.X. Connolly... 2,547 Mé Catholic 
Mother Marion Kent. ... 400 F Catholic 
‘J. Paul Leonard. ....... 7,553C State 
John T. Wahlquist...... 7,102 C — State 
Rev. Herman J. Hauck. . 1,148 M Catholics 
Harold Taylor.......... 360.F8 Private 
Waku Payne seis cknyenn 896 C State 
Hugh’C: Stuntz,#.-. ans ; 133 Methodist 
V. Rev. John J. Long.... 1,819 M8 Catholic* 
Frederick Hard......... 223 F Private 
C. Hoyt Watson......... 911C Methodist 
V. Rev. A. A. Lemieux. . 2,575 C Catholic* 
Alan W. Brown......... 847 Co __— Private 
Rt. Rev. John L. McNulty . 6,578 C Catholic 
Rev. William G. Ryan.... 467F Catholic’ 
William R. Strassner.... 497C _ Baptist4 
Oliver S. Ikenberry..... 612 C State 
George A. Christenberry. 202 F8 _— Baptist4 
Rev. Mother Mary Gerald 365F  Catholic4 
Bancroft Beatley....... 1,301 F8 Private 
William E. Kerstetter.... 511C Methodist 
Henry T. Moore........ 1,056 F8 ~— Private 
Benjamin F. Wright... .. 2,242 F Private 
Edward McCrady....... 454M Episcopal 
Kenneth M. Lynch...... 582C State 
Donald Russell......... 3,656C — State 
Benner C. Turner....... 1,227C _ State 
TaD. WeekSieecc.cs-neais 1,608C State 
Fe lPantion esac cess 639 C State 
John W. Wea pater ns 1,970C State 
We We Parker. 5c... 1,254C State 
LeHDysonectmenasny sks 1,227 C State 
A. E. Shearer. ......... 1,270 C State 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr....... . , 16,280C ‘Private 
Delyte W. Morris....... 4,230 C State 
Willis M. Tate.......... 4,398 Methodist ww 
Kenneth A. Wright...... 402C 7th Day Adven. Ces 
Elmo N. Stevenson..... 600 C State 
W. W. Ludeman........ 325 C State 
Felton G. Clark......... 3,148 C State 
Roy lBINste cae crores cs 1,803C State 
J..G. Flowers........... 1,790 C State 
Peyton N. Rhodes...... 520C Presbyterian — 
C. Orville Strohl........ 409C Methodist 
Joel L. Fletcher........ 3,138 C State 
Re Her Burtoniees curate 1,206C State 
William C. Finch........ 519C Methodist 
V. Rev. A. C. Smith... 1,040C Catholic 


No. of 


Institution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? students 

~ Springfield College; Springfield, Mass. (1885).................. Donald C. Stone........ 1,285 C 
Stanford University; Stanford, Calif. (1885).................... J. E. W. Sterling........ 6,802 C 
Be? _ Stephen F. Austin State College: Nacogdoches, Tex. (1923) ..... Paul L. Boynton........ 1,344 C 
Stetson University; DeLand, Fla. (1883).................2..00- J. Ollie Edmunds. ...... 1,193 C 
Stevens Institute of Technology: Hoboken, N. J. (1870)......... Jess H. Davis. ......... 1,730 M 
Stillman College; Tuscaloosa, Ala. (1876) (N)...............0.. Samuel B. Hay......... 296 C 
~ Stout Institute; Menomonie, Wis. (1903)....................... Verne C. Fryklund...... 796 C 
Suffolk University; Boston, Mass. (1906)... .................4. Robert J. Munce........ 967 C 
Sul Ross State College; Alpine, Tex. (1921):....... See oe ae Bryan Wildenthal....... 101 C 

_ Susquehanna University; Selinsgrove, Pa. (1858)............... G. Morris Smith. ....... 404 C 
_ Swarthmore College; Swarthmore, Pa. (1864).................. Courtney Smith. ....... 925 C 
_ Sweet Briar College; Sweet Briar, Va. (1901).................. Anne G. Pannell........ 468 F 
Syracuse University; Syracuse, N. Y. (1870). .................. William P. Tolley*4...... 8,688 C 

- Talladega College; Talladega, Ala. (1867) (N)................-. Arthur D. Gray......... 301 C 
Tampa, University of; Tampa, Fla. (1931)..................... Ellwood C. Nance....... 1,161 C 
Tarkio College: Tarkio, MON CL8B3) axed cree sees Sate a eee Rev. Clyde H. Canfield. . 234 C 
- Taylor University; Upland, Ind. (1846). ....................05. Evan H. Bergwall....... §92 C 
Temple University; Philadelphia, Pa. (1884)................... Robert L. Johnson. .>... 10,634 C 

ity of; Knoxville, Tenn. (1794).............. C.E. Brehm........... 5,612 C 

2,563 C 

ssee Polytechnic Institute; Cookeville, Tenn. (1915)....... Everett Derryberry...... 2,000 C 

nnessee Wesleyan College; Athens, Tenn. (1857)............. LeRoy A. Martin........ 325 C 
xas, A & M College of; College Station, Tex. (1876)........... David H. Morgan....... 5,896 M 
Texas, University of; Austin, Tex. (1881).................0.005 Logan Wilson.......... 15,314 C 

iversity; Fort Worth, Tex. (1873)............. MWB. Sadlefs.c.2 st... 4,012 C 

SEC ae cP NE Apia teeter DRG Glasscise cata. 727C 

Kas College ‘of Arts & Industries ; ae. Tex. (1925)5...... Ernest H. Poteet........ 1,988 C 

be A eee ed ge te Edward A. Sagebiel.... . 401 C 

1 Eee a R. O’Hara Lanier....... 2,800 C 

Wane sat es John A. Guinn.......... 2,013 F 

arte eal das Edin. dones s. vce. 0 semen Uj O09NG 

Eee ates Pe Law:Sone 5 22 ish civee ~ 1,035.6 

eat tans 5 fo SR Dysart E. Holcomb...... 3,326 C 

MU trata cee thts etarcaree Frederic B. Irvin. ...... 448 C 

Ean a oe RS oh TBST Asa S. Knowles........ 2,773 C 

10 Southern Christin bags: Tougaloo, Miss. (1869) (N). Harold C. Warren....... 378 C 

Beas TAIN apits' ots Frank A. Rose.......... 424C 

hh apseieecnt sachet eacomitiats Mother M. Emmanuel... 144 F 

liege; Hartford, Conn. (1823)......................-- . Albert C. Jacobs........ 1,060 Ms 
fs ” liege; Washington, D. C. (1897).................-.005 Sister Mary Patrick.... . 487 F 
Trinity University; San Antonio, Tex. (1869)................... James W. Laurie....... 2,927 C 
j ersity; Medford, Mass. (1852)1.......2....0...02008 Nils Y. Wessell......... 3,362 C 
ersity; New Orleans, EasGBSa ya ier tion pe erkt Rufus ©. Harris......... 5,458 Cost 

Fervor Tulsa, Okla. (1894), .05. 9) Sk ee Clarence |. Pontius. .... 4,419 C 

College; Greenville, TONNT CGA Stace eee ste be Raymond C. Rankin..... 303 C 

e Institute; Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (1881) (N)......... LeH:-Fosteraciss a’ 1,728 C 

ollege; Barbourville, Kys C1879) tee ee BL ees as Shae Conway Boatman....... 612 C 

college; Lincoln, Nebr. (1891).............0.ceceeeeeees H. C. Hartman......... 871 C 

ege & University; Schenectady & Albany, N. Y. (1795), Carter Davidson'4....... 2,189 C 

rsity; Jackson, Tenn. (1834)..............0..0.000- Warren F. Jones........ 421C 

t Guard Academy; New London, Conn. (1876)......... R. Adm. R. J. Mauerman®s 420M 

Merchant | Marine Academy; hoe Point, N. Y. (1938)...... Rear Adm. G. McLintock8 900 M 

ilitary Academy; West Point, N. Y. (1802)............... Lt. Gen. B. M. Bryan?®.. = 2,217 M 

Naval Academy; Annapolis, Md. (1845) SRE sw oP ape Rear Adm. W. F. Boone®® 3,431 M 


aval Postgraduate School; Monterey, Calif. (1909)........ Rear Adm. F. Moosbrugger®® 464 C 


per lowa University; Fayette, lowa CIS5 ithe Bees cera Eugene E. Garbee....... 274C 
ala College; East Orange, N. J. (1893)...................04- E. B. Lawson........... 1,486 C 
allege; Collegeville, Pa. (1869),.................-.... Norman E. McClure... . 680 C 

line ‘ollege; Louisville, Ky. (1938)............2......0220. Mother M. Columba..... 320 F 
ollege for Women; Cleveland, Ohio (1871)............ Mother Mary........... 239 F 

sity of; Salt Lake City UtahiGlss0yin seman. ce Albert R. Olpin......... 7,430 C 

h h State A peel College; one Utalt B83) cre cere ames Daryl Chase... ........ 3,305 C0 
ned ib AA eieecetate te ide tae J. Ralph Thaxton....... 428 C 

CRONE RAS ce one 0. P. Kretzmann.......  2,000C 

Ban: saws Tenn. CBI ZI ee ene bake Harvie Branscomb"4. .... 2,923 C 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (1861).................00 Sarah G. Blanding...... 1,433 F 

rsity of, & State Agr. College; Burlington, Vt.(1791) Carl W. Borgmann...... 2,581 C 

State Teachers College; Castleton, Vt. (1876).......... Alden Jy Carrie Ae ee 160 C 

te Teachers College; Johnson, Vt. (1867)........... Odino A. Martinetti..... 110 ¢ 

e Teachers College; Lyndon Center, Vt. (911) falas Rita/k.’Bolaerey weaned 1296 

lege; Erie, Pa. (1925)....... HE OR nord Nest Sister M. Dolorettal’”, .., 364 F 


‘State 


Catholic 


Control? — 
Private 
Private 
State 
Baptist¢ 
Private 
Presbyterian 
State 
Private 
State 
Lutheran 
Private 
Private 
Methodist* 
Congregational4 
Private 
Presbyterian 
Private 
Private 
State 
State 
State 
Methodist 
State 
State 
Disc. of Christ 
Col. M. E. 

State 

Lutheran 

State 

State 

State 

Methodist 

State 

Lutheran 

City 

Cong. & D. of C. 
Private 4 
Catholic 
Episcopaliant 
Catholic4 ‘ 
Presbyterian? — 
Private 

Private 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Private y 
Methodist ? 
7th Day Adven. — 
Private a 
Baptist 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal ‘ 
Federal + 
Private 
Lutheran 
Evan. & Ref.4 
Catholics 
Catholict 
State 

State 

State 
Lutheran 
Private 
Private 


State 
State 
State 


Chief executive? 
Virginia, Medical College of; Richmond, Va. (1838) 
nia, University of; Charlottesville, Va. (1819)............. 
nia Military Institute; Lexington, Va. (1839). .............. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Blacksburg, Va. (1872) 
Virginia State College; Petersburg, Va. (1882)(N).............. 
Virginia Union University; Richmond, Va. (1865) (N)............ 
Viterbo College; La Crosse, Wis. (1931)..............00.0.0000e 
Wabash College; Crawfordsville, Ind. (1832) 


Wagner Lutheran College; Staten Island, N. Y. (1883),.......... David M. Delo.......... 
Wake Forest College; Wake Forest, N. C. (1834)#..0.0.00....... Harold W. Tribble. ..... 
Walla Walla College; College Place, Wash. (1892)............... P. W. Christian......... 
Wartburg College; Waverly, lowa (1852).....................5. CoH-Botkenis . tesecors 


Washburn University; Topeka, Kans.-(1865)................... 
Washington, State College of; Pullman, Wash. (1890) 
Washington, University of; Seattle, Wash. (1861).........0.... 
Washington & Jefferson College; Washington, Pa. (1781) 
Washington & Lee University; Lexington, Va. (1749) 
Washington College; Chestertown, Md. (1782).................- 
Washington Missionary College; Washington, D. C. (1904). ...... 
Washington State Teachers College; Machias, Maine (1909) 
Washington University; St. Louis, Mo. (1853) 
Wayne University; Detroit, Mich. (1868)...................0006 
Waynesburg College; Waynesburg, Pa. (1849). ................. 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; Glen Cove, N. Y. (1889)... 
Webster College; Webster Groves, Mo. (1916)®................. 
Wellesley College; Wellesley, Mass. (1870)..................... 
Wells College; Aurora, N. Y. (1868). .......... 0c. cece cee eeu e ee 


Henry Schmitz 


Wesleyan College; Macon, Ga. (1836). ...............020000 005 B. Joseph Martin....... 
Wesleyan University; Middletown, Conn. (1831)................ Victor L. Butterfield..... 
West Liberty State College; West Liberty, W. Va. (1837)......... PaulNwElbiny cies sexe 


West Texas State College; Canyon, Tex. (1910)................. 


West Virginia State College; Institute, W. Va. (1891) (N)........ 


West Virginia University; Morgantown, W. Va. (1867). .......... Irvin Stewart.......... 
West Virginia Wesleyan College; Buckhannon, W. Va. (1890). .... W. J. Scarborough...... 
Western Carolina College; Cullowhee, N. C. (1889).............. Paul A. Reid...,/...... 
Western College for Women; Oxford, Ohio (1853),.............. Herrick B. Young....... 
Western Illinois State College; Macomb, lil. (1899). ............ Frank A. Beu.......... 
Western Kentucky State College; Bowling Green, Ky. (1906). .... Kelly Thompson’, ..... 


Western Maryland College; Westminster, Md. (1868)............ 
Western Michigan College; Kalamazoo, Mich. (1903)............ 


Western Montana College of Education; Dillon, Mont. (1897)..... Rush Jordan........... 
Western Reserve University; Cleveland, Ohio (1826)............ John S. Millis. ......... 
Western State College of Colorado; Gunnison, Colo. (1901)....... P. P. Mickelson, ....... 
Western Washington Coll. of Education; Bellingham, Wash. (1899) W. W. Haggard......... 
Westmar College; Le Mars, lowa (1900). ............-000.0e0ee DaQe Kin @ eae svonen fee 
Westminster College; Fulton, Mo. (1851)...........-.....0.005 Robert L. D. Davidson... 
Westminster College; New Wilmington, Pa. (1852). ............. WHlWe Ortide deities ss ania 
Westminster College; Salt Lake City, Utah (1875)............... J. Richard Palmer...... 


Wheaton College; Norton, Mass. (1834)................20. eee ee 


Wheaton College; Wheaton, III. (1860)..................0..0004 V. Raymond Edman..... 
Wheelock College; Boston, Mass. (1889)...................000- ~-Winifred E. Bain........ 
Whitman College; Walla Walla, Wash. (1859)................-.. Chester C. Maxey....... 
Whittier College; Whittier, Calif. (1901)...................0.00- Paul.Si Smith cadence 
Whitworth College; Spokane, Wash. (1890). ..........00..000-. Frank F. Warren........ 
Wichita, Municipal University of; Wichita, Kans. (1895).......... Harry F. Corbin........ 


Wiley College; Marshali, Tex. (1873) (N).............000.0000. 
Wilkes College; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1933). .................200. 
Willamette Univorsity; Salem, Oteg. (1842). ..............00008 
William and Mary, College of; Willlamsburg, Va. (1693)......... 
William Jewell College; Liberty, Mo. (1849). .............00.-- 
William Smith College; Geneva, N. Y. See Seneca, Colleges of the 
Williams College; Williamstown, Mass. (1793)...........00..005 
ingion College; Wilmington, Ohio (1871).................. 
on College; Chambersburg, Pa. (1869)..............0020005 
on Teachers College; Washington, D. C. (1873)............. 


V. Rev. J. Donnellon. ... 
William T. Sanger...... 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr... 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Milton2s 
Walter S. Newman...... 


Frank H. Sparks........ 


Bryan S. Stoffer........ 
C. Clement French...... 
Boyd C. Patterson...... 
Francis P. Gaines....... 
Daniel Z. Gibson........ 
William H. Shephard... . 
Lincoln A. Sennett...... 
Ethan A. H. Shepley!4.. . 
Clarence B. Hilberry.... 
Paul R. Stewart........ 
R. Adm. F. E. Haeberle4s 
Sister M. Collins....... 
Margaret Clapp........ 
oui SAR Ong woke festae 


James P. Cornette...... 
West Virginia Institute of Technology; Montgomery, W. Va. (1895) William B. Axtell....... 
William J. L. Wallace... . 


Lowell S. Ensor........ 
Paul V. Sangren........ 


A. Howard Meneely.... . 


FASUScothaSriay sepia als 
Eugene S. Farley....... 
G. Herbert Smith....... 
A.D. Chandler......... 
Walter P. Binns........ f 
James P. Baxter, 3rd... . 
Samuel D. Marble...... 
Paul S. Havens......... 
Walter E. Hager........ 


hrop College; Rock Hill, S. C. (1886)...... 222... 6: cece eee Henry R. Sims......... 
consin, University of; Madison, Wis. (1848)..............005 Edwin B. Fred......... 
isin Institute of Technology; Platteville, Wis. (1997)....... Milton A. Melcher...... 
State College; Eau Claire, Wis. (1916). ...seseeeeesees William R. Davies...... # 

. Ter 


No. of 
students 


3,759 C 
1,513 C 
3,900 Ms 
841 M 
3,128 C 
2,200 C 
839 C 
200 F 
531 M 
1,300 C 
1,606 C 
1,099 C 
670C 
1,176 C 
4,812 C 
13,675 C 
510 M 
1,008 M 
389 C 
742 C 
85C 
4,947 C 
16,882 C 
507 C 
69 M 


Control 


Catholic — 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Baptists 
Catholic 
Private 
Lutheran 
Baptist 
7th Day Adven, — 
Lutheran 
City 
State 
State 
Private 
Private ni 
Private ; 
7th Day Adven. 
State yen 
Private = 
City f 
Presbyterians 
Private 
Catholic# 
Private 
Private 
Methodist 
Private 
State 
State ‘ 
State Pe 
State" ae 
State ; 
Methodist — 
State 
Private 
State ; 
State Sei 
Methodist* 
State 
State 
Private 
State 


4 


Private =, 
Private 
Private © 
Private 
Quaker 
Presbyteric 
City ae 
Methodist — 
Private 
Methodist 
Siatausee 
Baptist* 
Private 
Quaker$ 
Presbyterian’ 
City Sat 


qe 
s , 
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: ; a 
a No. of ee ff 
= Institution, location ‘and (date founded)! Chief executive? students _ Controls — 
be Wisconsin State College; La Crosse, Wis. (1905). .............-. Rexford S. Mitchell... . 1,004 C State 
; Wisconsin State College; Milwaukee, Wis, (1880)............... J. Martin Klotsche...... 2,229 C State 
Wisconsin State College; Oshkosh, Wis. (1871). .........6...-4 forresteR: Polks.2. 5. ««- 614C State 
Wisconsin State College; Platteville, Wis. (1866)................ Chester 0. Newlun..... 776 C State 
Wisconsin State College; River Falls, Wis. (1874)............... E. H. Kleinpell......... 767 C State 
Wisconsin State College; Stevens Point, Wis. (1894)............ William C. Hansen...... 924C = State 
: Wisconsin State College; Superior, Wis. (1896)°................ Jim: DeHiia. se ose ste ee 746 C State 
4 Wisconsin State College; Whitewater, Wis. (1868)............... Robert C. Williams. ..... 811C State 
Wittenberg College; Springfield, Ohio (1845)................00- Clarence C. Stoughton . . 975C Lutheran 
- Wofford College; Spartanburg, S. C. (1854). ..........0...0.005 F. Pendleton Gaines, Jr.. 612M Methodist 
Woodstock College; Woodstock, Md. (1869). ..........eaeeceees Rev. Joseph F. Murphy. . 332M Catholic 
- Wooster, College of; Wooster, Ohio (1866). ...............-008s Howard F. Lowry....... 1,068 C Presbyterian 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Worcester, Mass. (1865)........ Arthur B. Bronweil..... 781M Private 
Wyoming, University of; Laramie, Wyo, (1887)..............006 G, D. Humphrey........ 2,284C State 
Xavier University; Cincinnati, Ohio (1831)........... eee ee eee V. Rev. J. F. Maguire.... 2,898 MS —‘Catholic4 
_ Xavier University; New Orleans, La. (1925) (N).........00eeeee Mother M. Agatha...... 1,113 C Cathoiic4 
Yale University; New Haven, Conn. (1701)...........cceeeveee .. .A. Whitney Griswold.... 6,974 M6 = Private 
; “Yan kton College; Yankton, S. Dak. (1881). .........ccceeeeewes Adrian Rondileau....... 234 C Congregational4 
aS Yeshiva University; New York, N. Y. (1886)...........ccee ee eee Samuel Belkin......... 2,500 Co Jewish* 
Youngstown College; Youngstown, Ohio (1908) Pai coneites arity Howard W. Jones....... 3,790C Private 


2 President, unless otherwise ind-| 


1 The letter N indicates that the achool is attended predominately by Negroes. 
5 Data applies to spring semester 


- cated, % Gontrolled, unless otherwise indicated. ‘4 Affiliated but not con solied. 
of 1954. §& Women are admitted for spécial courses and/or ee te work. ‘ Barnard College is the women's under: 
_ graduate school of Columbia University. §& Men are ted for special courses and/or graduate work. °* Histort 
_ cally related to American Baptist Convention. Historically related to Congrega.iopal Church. 1! Data appites ta 
a fall semester of 1954. 12 Pembroke College ig the women’s undergraduate sccool of Brown University. Acting 
President. 44 Chancellor. 1 Affiliated with Congregational. Baptist and Episcopal churches. 4 Rector. Dean! 
_ 38 Provost. % Data applies to fall semester of 1952. 2 Quasi-public in conurol. *! Fordham College is for men only| 
2 Coeducational in p.m.; male only in a.m. % Mary Washington colons is the constituent schoo. for women of thi 
University of Virginia. 24 Acting Chancellor. % General Church of the New Jerusalem (Swedenborg'an). * Rutgei 
ollege is for men only; Douglass College, formerly New Jersey Peet for Women, is for women Only; campuses 4’ 
Newark and Camden are coeducational. 2 Date of ee as State Teachers College, founded 1855 as City Norma 
School. *% Superintendent. *% Female only at Park Ave. bldg.; coeducational at Bronx bidg. ® Includes part-time 
students. %! Newcomb College is the constituent school for women of Tulane University. * Some d.vsions ard 
~ coeducational. 33 Maintained by individual Christian Scientists for sons and daughters of Christian Scientists! 
* Affiliated with Harvard University. % Radford College is the women’s division of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
s'Schools of law and business administration are coeducational. * Rockford Mens College, founded 1955, has enroll- 
ment of 53. % Controlled by Methodist, Presbyterian and Congr pentions churches. ® Executive Vice President. 
4¢ Part of University of Texas. “J ackson College is the Dept. of Women (Lib. Arts) for Tufts College.  Construc- 
tion program under way to remove college to Winston-Salem. “ Administrator. “ Acting Director. 4 Historically 
related to Episeopal Church. 4 Coeducational in p.m.; female Only in a.m. 4 Director. ® Acting Dean. “ Pro- 
fessional schools located at Baltimore; Maryland State College located at Princess Anne. % Fontbonne, Maryville 
and Webster Colleges are corporate colleges of St. Louis University. 5! Marycrest College is the constituent school 
for women. 
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_ The National Park System of the United States 


Source: National Park Service. 


‘The National Park System of the United States, administered by the National Park 
_ Service, a bureau of the Department of the Interior, embraces a total of 174 areas, 

containing approximately 21,866,000 acres in federal ownership. Started with the estab- 
shment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only the most 

raordinary and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and in Alaska 
nd Hawaii but also a large number of sites distinguished for their historic or pre- 
istoric importance or scientific interest. The number and extent of the various types of 
areas which comprise the system, as of June 30, 1955, are as follows: 


Lands within 


exterior boundaries Total lands within 


Federal Land not federally owned | exterior boundaries 
Number (Acres) (Acres) ~\ (Acres) ; 
bo SDH ODO Ee RAR GEn ane 28 12,670,440.24 419,138.56 13,089,578.80 ‘ 
et Re oe 6 11,565.67 5,654.05 17,219:72 
Sc EBON A LEER 84 8,975,656.60 223,929.18 9,199,585.78 - 
do SIRO O GER: ll 24,515.19 2,391.57 26,906.76 % 
tional | Memorial Paths sti isa ciaeis.deuitie 1 68,509.91 2,681.43 71,191.34 ¥ 
jonal Battlefield Parks............... 3 5,498.12 3,251.16 8,749.28 
onal Battlefield Sites............... 6 188.63 547.35 735.98 = 
MANHISEOTIC SITES. 2.0 0.0b ce cee. ee 10s 1,314.52 2.12 1,316.64 
RMMeMOnAlS. 27 2.051.0- 040305 11 4,425.73 58.13 4,483.86 
iCemetesies.. 2... .005..... 0... 10 215.10 5.00 220.10 
HERATMWAYS cass cih am ss hoa ag. 6 f,5 4 78,668.68 34,775.63 113,444.31 
Rose SORE Cee 1 35,042.39 1,446.30 36,488.69 
ASM otigee 175 21,876,040.78 22,569, 921 26 ; 


693,880.48 


National Parks 


Name; location and - Area in 
year established as U.S. owner- 
National Park ship, acres 

Acadia (Maine), 1919............... 30,378.15 
Big Bend (Texas), 1944............. 692,304.70 
Bryce Canyon (Utah), 1928.......... 36,010.38 
Carlsbad Caverns (N. Mex.), 1930. ... 45,846.59 
Crater Lake (Oregon), 1902.......... 160,290.33 
Everglades (Florida), 1947........... 1,258,639.73 
Glacier (Montana), 1910............. 999,320.33 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 1919....... 673,062.12 
Grand Teton (Wyoming), 1929....... 298,470.42 
Great Smoky Mts. (N. C.-Tenn.), 1930} 507,168.16 
Hawaii (Territory Hawaii), 1916...... 176,950.90 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 1921........ 986.11 
Isle Royale (Michigan), 1940......... 133,838.51 
Kings Canyon (California), 1940...... 453,718.38 
Lassen Volcanic (California), 1916....] 104,160.68 
Mammoth Cave (Kentucky), 1936. ... 50,695.73 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 1906........ 51,017.87 
Mount McKinley (Alaska), 1917...... 1,939,319.04 
Mount Rainier (Washington), 1899...) 241,571.09 
Olympic (Washington), 1938......... 888,536.73 
Platt (Oklahoma), 1906............. 911.97 
Rocky Mountain (Colorado), 1915..... 255,631.87 
Sequoia (California), 1890........... 385,178.32 
Shenandoah (Virginia), 1935. ....... 193,472.98 
Wind Cave (South Dakota), 1903..... 27,892.66 
Yellowstone (Wyoming-Montana- 2,213,206.55 
Maldaho), 1872.02.02 50... .. ce 8305 . : 
Yosemite (California), 1890........ .|  -757,618.88 
Bion (Utah), 1919... oe cet new eve 94,241.06 


National Historical Parks 


Acreage in 
U.8. 


Outstanding characteristics 


Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert Island and adjacent mainland 
Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande ~ 
Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored 
One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats. 
Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano 
Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 
Rocky mountains with many glaciers and lakes 
Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long (105 in park). 
Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 
Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant plant life 
Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 
47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 
Largest wilderness island in Lake Superior; great moose herd 
Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoias 
Only recently active volcano in United States proper 
Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 
Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 
Highest mountain in North America; spectacular wildlife — 
Greatest single-peak glacial system in United States 
Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 
Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties 
Section of the Rocky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10,000 feet F 
Groves-of giant sequoias; world’s largest and probably. oldest living 
things; includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in U. S. proper a 
Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive ; ; 
Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd 
World’s greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and “canyon; one 0 
world’s great wildlife sanctuaries ie soe 
Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant sequoias 3) 
Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert 


Name and location 


Name and location ownership Ff 
ii 20,989. 
Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 116.60 . Chaco Canyon (New Mexico) a 5 
Channel Islands (California) 
Appomattox Court House (Va.) 968.25 er ; 4 
F Chiricahua (Arizona) ........ 
Chalmette (Lousiana) ....... 69.61 , 
NaS Colorado (Colorado) .......... LT 
Colonial (Virginia)... ot 7,131.08 
; Craters of the Moon (Idaho) .. 48,0 
Morristown (New Jersey) ...... 957.96 Custer Battlefield (Montana) on 
Saratoga (New York) ........ 2,322.27 Saas 
: Death Valley (Calif.-Nev.) .... 1,865, 
Devils Postpile (California) ... "198 
* Devils Tower (Wyoming) ..... 719% 
SEAS Soe ‘Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) ... 190,962.1: 
Ackia Battleground (Miss.) 49.15 Effigy Mounds (Iowa) ...... c 20 
Andrew Johnson (Tennessee). . 16.33 El Morro (New Mexico) et 
mrenes (Utah), 600% sca sece0 34,049.94 Fort Frederica (Georgia) ..... 
Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 27.14 Fort Jefferson (Florida) ...... 
Badlands (South Dakota) 103,547.69 Fort Laramie (Wyoming) ee shere 
Bandelier (New Mexico) ..... 27,048.89 Fort Matanzas (Florida) ..... 
Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 200.00 Fort McHenry (Maryland) ... 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison Fort Pulaski (Georgia) ...... 
MEOLOLAGO) - 80-0... foc ties tate tes, 13,176.02 Fort Sumter (South Carolina) 
Cabrillo (California) ........ 0 Fort Vancouver (Wash.) ....- 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) .. 83,840.00 Fossil Cycad (South Dakota). . 
Capitol Reef (Utah) .......... 33,970.61 George Washington Birthplace 
Capulin Mountain (N. Mex.) . 680.42 (Virginia) ...........+-+-- iy 
sa Grande (Arizona) ...... 472.50 George Washington Carver 
tillo de San Marcos (Fla.) 18.51 (MUssOUrl) 2 Sa jw ht ha ee 2 
e Clinton (New York) .. 1.00 Gila Cliff Dwellings (N. Mex.) teu) 
tle Pinckney (S. C.) ...... 3.50 Glacier Bay (Alaska) ...... ie masa 
Breaks (Utah) ..:.. FN 6,172.20 Gran Quivira (New Mexico) .. _ 
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316.522 
Name and location ownership 
Grand Canyon (Arizona) ..... 193,040.00 
Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 35,522.39 
Homestead (Nebraska) ....... 162.73 
-Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) .. 491.34 
Jewel Cave (South Dakota) ... 1,274.56 
Joshua Tree (California) ..... 478,160.21 
wmatmal (Alaska). \. 0)... Js... 2,697,590.00 
‘Lava Beds (California) ....... 46,238.69 
Lehman Caves (Nevada) ...... 640.00 
Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 300.00 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) .. 783.09 
Mound City Group (Ohio) 67.50 
Muir Woods (California) 485.18 
Natural Bridges (Utah)....... 2,649.70 
NWaAVEIONCATIZONA) ic ee. es 360.00 
Ocmulgee (Georgia) ......... 683.48 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) ......... 38.00 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) ...... 480.00 
porgan Pipe Cactus (Arizona) 328,332.57 
Perry’s Victory (Ohio) ....... 14.25 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 85,303.63 
Pinnacles (California) ....... 12,817.77 
a = Pipe Spring (Arizona) ........ 40.00 
Pipestone (Minnesota) ....... 115.60 
__ Rainbow Bridge (Utah) ...... 160.00 
iedrets (Arizona) 54,971.50 
2,171.35 
53.81 
rm 10.38 
Beiunset Crater (Arizona) o22.).- 3,040.00 
_ Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 250.00 
Tonto (Arizona) ............. 1,120.00 
% Tumacacori (Arizona)........ 10.00 
i ee Sen 42.67 
rendrye (North Dakota) 253.04 
Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 1,641.62 
White Sands (New Mexico) 140,247.04 
Hess kes 45.84 
Se both a 34,733.03 
ucca House ra cicisacs Rierate: 9.60 
TE ton hien feces 34,216.10 
i. National Military Parks 
\ickamauga and Chattanooga 
(Georgia-Tennessee) ....... 8,189.64 
t Donelson (Tennessee) .. 102.54 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania 
‘UTS COG Wee oe oa 2,421.21 
Ssettysburg (Pennsylvania) 2,709.46 
uilford Courthouse sh C.) 148.83 
<ings Mountain (S.C.) ...... 4,012.00 
oores Creek (North Carolina) 42.23 
tae ae 1,505.44 
Prsthn esta es 3,730.18 
ane. 323.86 
ATS ee 1,329.80 


pational Memorial Park 
68,509.91 


_ National Battlefield Parks 


nesaw Mountain (Georgia) 3,094.21 
assas (Virginia) ......... 1,719.47 
mond (Virginia) ........ 684.44 
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Information Please Alma 
National Battlefield Sites 
Acreage ir 
U.Ss 
Name and location 


Antietam (Maryland) ........ 183.65 
Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 1.00 
Cowpens (South Carolina) .... 1.00 
Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 2.00 
Tupelo (Mississippi) ......... 1.00 
White Plains (New York) 0.00) 
National Historic Sites 
Adams (Massachusetts) ...... 4.77 


Federal Hall Memorial (N. Y.) 45; 


Fort Raleigh (North Carolina) 18.50 
Hampton (Maryland) ........ 45.42, 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(New = Yorke) Pi fame cae 93.68) 
Hopewell Village (Pa.) ........ 848.06 
Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial (Missouri) ....... 82.58 
Old Phila. Custom House (Pa.) 79) 
Salem Maritime (Massachusetts) 8.61 
Vanderbilt Mansion (New York) 211.65) 
National Memorials 
Coronado (Arizona) .......... 2,745.33) 
Custis-Lee (Virginia) ........ 2.71 
DeSoto (Florida) ..°......... 24.16 
Fort Caroline (Florida) ...... 116.38) 
House Where Lincoln Died 
(DEO) ork sos. Meee ee ae 05 
Lincoln Memorial (D. C.) 61 
Lincoln Museum (D. C.) .... 18 
Mount Rushmore (S. Dak.) 1,220.32 
Thomas Jefferson (D. C.) .... 1.20 
Washington Monument (D. C.) 37 
Wright Brothers (N.C.) ...... 314.40 
._ National Cemeteries? 
Antietam (Maryland) ........ 11.36 
Battleground (D: C.) J.:.5..- 1.03 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) . 15.34 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) 12.00 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 15.55 
Poplar Grove (Virginia) ...... 8.72 
Shiloh (Tennessee) ...°2...... 10.25 
“Stones River (Tennessee) 20.09 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) ...... 117.85 
Yorktown (Virginia) ......... 2.91 
National Parkways 
Blue Ridge (N. C.-Va.) ....... 52,880.63 
George Washington Memorial ; 
(Nall-Md it aah) taeda ete se 3,129.88 
Natchez Trace (Tenn.-Ala. 
INTIS SVE WE SoG sae ae Reet corer aye _ 21,997.78 
Suitland (Md.-D.C,) ......... 660.39 


National Capital Parks 


National Capital Parks (D. C.- 
Va.-Md.-W. Va.) 


1 Arlington National Cemetery, in Virginia, is 
shown because it is under the jurisdiction of the. 
tree of the Army rather than of the Tattonat 


Museums of the United States 


_ Source: Questionnaires to Museums. 


NEW YORK CITY 


American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
533 W. 155th St., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. during exhib. 2-5 (closed 
Mon.). Otherwise by appt. Free. 
Painting, sculpture by members of Acad- 
emy and National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Winter Exhibition by candidates 
for Art Grants. Spring Exhibition by new 
members and recipients of Grants and 
-honors. Hassam Fund purchases. 


American Museum of Natural History: 

Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 

Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Covers all branches of natural sciences 
except systematic botany with thorough 
exhibits in each field. Planetarium. 


Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 
lyn 38, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & 
hldys. 1-5 (closed Xmas). Free. 
European and American paintings. 
Egyptian collection. Art of China, Japan, 
India, Near East. Exhibits showing Prim- 
itive and New World cultures. American 
rooms. Industrial design laboratory. 


Cloisters: Ft. Tryon Pk., New York 33. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun., 
hldys. 1-5 (May-Sept., Sun., 1-6). Free. 
Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 


Frick Collection: 1 E. 70th St., New York 

21. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. & mo. 

of Aug.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Paintings, prints, drawings of 14th. to 
19th centuries. Italian Renaissance and 
French sculpture and furniture. Chinese 
and French porcelain. Concerts, lectures. 


Guggenheim (Solomon R.) Museum, Sol- 
omon R. Guggenheim Foundation: 1071 
5th Ave. (at 88th St.), New York 28. Open: 
wkdys. 10-6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 12-6. Free. 
Works of leading 20th century European 
and American painters and sculptors. 
Free gallery talks. Regular exhibition 
from museum’s collection, loan and one-~ 
man shows. 
Hispanic Society of America (Museum & 
Library}: Broadway bet. 155th & 156th 
Sts., New York 32. Museum open: wkdys. 
10-4:30, Sun. 1-5. (closed Mon., July 4, 
Thnks. Day, Xmas). Library open: wkdys. 


1-4:30 (closed Sun., Mon., hldys., mo. of 
Aug.). Free. 
Paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, 


manuscripts and incunabula, representa- 
tive of Hispanic culture. Numerous 
_ works on Hispanic art, history and lit- 
erature published. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: 5th Ave. at 
St., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10— 
n., bldys. 1-5. Free. . 


Extensive collection of European and 
American paintings, decorative arts, 
prints. Egyptian, Asiatic, Classical art. 
Musical instruments, arms and armor. 
American period rooms. Costumes and 
textiles. See also Cloisters. 


Museum of Modern Art: 11 W. 58rd St., 

New York 19. Open: wkdys. 12-7, Sun. &. 

hidys. 1-7. Adm. 60c (children 20c). 
Founded 1929 to aid study of modern 
art and its application to manufacturing 
and practical life. Constantly changing 
exhibitions of contemporary painting, 
sculpture, photography, architecture, in- 
dustrial design, films. , 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 32. Open: Tues.Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys.). Free. i 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. 


Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. — 
10-5 (closéd Mon.), Sun. 1-5, closed Xmas. 


Free. ‘tie 


History of New York City. Period cos- 
tumes, furniture, miniature scenes, por- 
traits, paintings, prints, manuscripts, 
silver, toys, fire engines, horse car. 


National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Ave. 

(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkdys 

& Sun. 1-6 (during exhibitions). i 
Special annual exhibitions by selectet 
organizations Oct. thru May. 


New York Historical Society: Central Parl 
W. at 77th St., New York 24. Open: wkd 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month 
Aug.).. Free. 


hibits. Early American pamtineee al 
portraits. Period rooms. Audubon watt 
colors, John Rogers Status rey 5 : 


St., New York 3. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (clos 
Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5 eats! Thnks. — 
Day, Xmas, NY Day). Free. a 


54th St., New York 19. Open: every d y 

1-5. Free. 
Sculpture, paintings, watercolors, dra 
ings by 20th-century American arti 
Exhibitions of contemporary and his 


rical American art. 


CHICAGO 
Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Ave. 
Adams St., Chicago 8, Ill. Open: ve S 
9-5, Sun. 12-5. Adm, 25c. (free Wee 
Sun., hidys.). ; 


z 
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Paintings, sculpture, prints, — 
Oriental arts; European, American deco- 
rative arts. Thorne Miniature Rooms. 


Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History: 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Ill..Open: daily 10-5. Free. 
Emphasis on regional natural history. 
Habitat groups of existing and prehis- 
toric animals. Study collections of North 
American flora and fauna. 


ed Chicago Historical Society: N: Clark St. at 
North Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9:30-4:30, Sun. 12:30-5:30. Free (Sun., 

i Mem. Day, July 4, Lab. Day 25¢.). 
Exhibits and period rooms from discov- 
_ ery and exploration of America to pres- 
ent. Special emphasis on history of 
Chicago. Washington, Lincoln exhibits. 


Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd. at Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 5, Ill. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun.—Nov.—Feb. 9-4; May-—Aug. 9-6; Mar., 
Apr., Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY 
Day). Adm. 25¢. (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). 
Exhibits in anthropology, botany, ge- 
Ology, zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. 
Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast 
Egyptian collection. Model of moon. 


Museum of Science and Industry: 57th St. 
at Lake Michigan, Chicago 37, Ill. Open: 
fall & winter—wkdys. 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30- 
_ 6:30), Sun. & hidys. 9:30-7; spring & sum- 
: mer—wkdys. 9:30-5:30, Sun. & hidys. 9:30- 
7. Free (small fee to several exhibits). 
8 acres of exhibits. Working coal mine, 
3 iron foundry. Full-size 1910 street. Fully 
- equipped farm and model railroad. Evo- 
- lution of automobile, airplane, ships. 
_ Colleen Moore doll house. 


pe “Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago: 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
en: wkdys. 10-12, 1-8 (closed Mon.), 
un. 1-5. Free. 

Representative collections of ancient 
Near Eastern objects, including 40-ton 
human-headed winged bull from Khor- 
ge sabad, 16-ft. statue of Tutenkhamon 
: from Egypt, gold ornaments from an- 
cient Persia, ivories from Megiddo. 


Vi nderpoel (John H.) Memorial Art Gal- 
: Longwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, 

Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed 

S.). Free. 

_ Paintings, watercolors, etchings, sculp- 
j ture contributed by the artists in tribute 

ey, “to Mr, Vanderpoel. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 

pome Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
sO Ri asi 10-4: 30 Paes Mon.; Sat. 
0) 


TPE ae, ea) 


I 


>. 


ad 


ic 


ars of 


- Specializes in American art, but has no- 
table collection of 17th century Dutch 
and 19th century French paintings. Per- 
sian rugs, Italian majolica, Greek and 


drawings. 


Information Please Alm A 


Roman antiquities. Barye bronzes. Amen 
ican sculpture. Annual and special : ex! 
hibitions of U.S. art. 

Freer Gallery of Art: Jefferson Dr. Sa 

12th St., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 

daily 9-4:30 (closed Xmas). Free. 
Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes 
pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg; 
est extant Whistler collection. 


National Air Museum, Smithsonian Instil 
tution: The Mall, 10th and Jefferson Dri 
Washington 25, D. C. Open: every day bul 
Xmas 9—-4:30. Free. 
35 aircraft exhibited, including Wrigh! 
brothers’ Kitty Hawk Flyer, Lindbergh’) 
Spirit of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winni. 
Mae, Bell Supersonic X-1. 
National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu! 
tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. © 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9—4:30. Free. 
Art collections given by Harriet Lan: 
Johnston, Ralph Cross Johnson, Willian 
T. Evans, John Gellatly and others. 


National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave 
at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5, Sun, 2-10, closed Xmas & 
New Year’s Day. Free. 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings, prints 
decorative arts given by Mellon, Kress 
Widener, Rosenwald, Dale, the Booths: 
the Garbisches and. others. Index o- 
American Design. 


Smithsonian Institution: on the Mall 
Washington 25, D. C. Open: wkdys. & Sun 
9-4:30. Free. 
Maintains the following museums anc 
art galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na- 
tional Air Museum, National Collectior 
of Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art 
U.S. National Museum. See those entries 


United States National Museum, a Bureau 
of the Smithsonian Institution: several 
bldgs. on the Mall, Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. 
Exhibits in anthropology, zoology, bot- 
any, geology, paleontology, engineering, 
‘industry, history and graphic arts. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia: 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 
8, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (summer 10-4), 
Sun. 1-5. Adm. 50c (children 25c). 

Large habitat groups of animals of North 

America, Africa, Asia, Hall of Earth His- 

tory, Audubon Bird Hall. Minerals, gems. 


Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts: 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkwy. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 12-5 (Sai 
10-5, closed Mon.), Sun. 12-5. Adm. 50: 
Activities grouped into 7 major categor 
ies: Benj. Franklin Memorial; mont 
Journal; lectures; library; medal awar 
museum of science and industry, inclu 
ing planetarium; research laborator 


ennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 
d and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon., July 4, 
Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), Sun. & hlidys. 
1-5. Free. 
Permanent collections include American 
art from 18th century to present. Special 
winter exhibit of painting, sculpture. 
Fall exhibit of water colors, prints. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway at 
26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 9-5 (closed all legal hidys.). Free. 
Art from beginning of Christian era. 
Paintings: old masters, contemporary 
French, American, Mexican. Prints, deco- 
rative arts, period rooms. Oriental arts. 


MUSEUMS IN OTHER CITIES 


Alabama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free. 
All phases of natural history with em- 
phasis on geology. See also Mound State 
Monument Archaeological Museum. 


Atomic Energy, American Museum of: Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Open: wkdys. 9:30-5; Sun. 
12:30-6:30. Adm. 50c (children under 12 
free). 
Historical development and peacetime 
applications of atomic energy shown by 
progressive demonstrations, exhibits, mo- 
tion pictures, miniature atomic reactor, 
Van de Graaff generator, etc. 


Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Natl: 
Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Relics, pictures, documents of baseball 
history. Bronze plaques of game’s im- 
mortals. See also Hall of Fame in index. 
Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10—5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Art objects from Egyptian to modern 
times. Paintings and sculpture. Indian 


and Eskimo exhibits. Birds, animals, 
minerals. Original ‘One Horse Shay.” 
(Boston) Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 


Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1:30-5:30. 
iree. 
European and American paintings. Early 
American silver, furniture, interiors. 
Print collection largest in U. S. Noted 
_ Asiatic, Egyptian, Classical collections. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
Gallery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 22, 
N. Y. Open: Sun. & Mon, 2-6, rest of wk. 
10-5 (closed Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day). 
Free. 
European and American paintings. 
_ Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Oriental, Span- 
ish, French & American sculpture. 


Buffalo Museum of Science: Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 
(Sat. 9-5), ‘Sun. & hidys. 1:30-5:30. Free. 
Extensive natural history collections. 
African and South Sea exhibits, Chinese 
ttery. Babylonian seals. 


10-5. 


California Academy of Sciences: Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys. — 
& Sun. 10-5. Free. 
North American and African habitat. 
groups, Astronomical exhibits, clocks, 
watches, minerals, plants. Steinhart 
Aquarium. Morrison Planetarium. 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 

Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: daily 

10-5 (hidys. 1-5). Free. 
European and American paintings. Rodin 
sculpture and drawings. Furniture, 
bronzes, porcelain. Egyptian art. 


Carnegie Institute: 4400 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
during winter mos. 10-10), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Department of Fine Arts: Huropean and 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. 
Decorative and useful arts. Carnegie 
Museum: exhibits in history and natural — 
history. Music Hall. Carnegie Library. 


Cincinnati Art Museum: Eden Park, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
Oct.—Apr., 10-10), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 Be i> if 
Thnks. Day & Xmas). Free. 
Painting, prints, decorative arts, perioc 
rooms, Near & Far Eastern potteries an 
bronzes. Egyptian, Greco-Roman, Medi 
eval, Oriental sculptures. ; 


Cleveland Museum of Art: Wade Park, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Wed. ’ 
9 am.—10 P.M., Fri. 9-5, 7-10 Oct. thru ba 
closed Mon.), Sun, 1-6. Free. P 
Classical and modern art of all neue 
and ages; considerable art of Clevelan 
Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, fur: 
ture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, Ea 
American collections. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2’ 

Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Ope 

wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 1-5:30. Free. Ee 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, inne 
plant models, minerals, gems. Most co. 
plete mastodon yet found. African col 
lections. Spitz planetarium. S 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: 3 
Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colo. Op ; 
wkdys. 9-5 (closed Mon. from Sept. oe Be 
May), Sun. 1:30—-5. Free. 

Contemporary Peintine nepgret ; 


can Santos. Southwest Indian art 
crafts. Frequent changing exhibit 


Corning Glass Center: Corning, 
Open: wkdys. & Sun, 9:30-5 (close 
Free. 
Museum has most comprehensive - 
lection of glass in world; Hall of Sci 
and Industry shows many uses oS gl 
in everyday life. 


Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange 
Manchester, N. H. Open: wkdys. 10-5, 
2-5. Free. 
Paintings, prints, drawings, scul 
glass, tapestries. American furniture 
decorative arts of 17th to 19th cen' 

/ % 


a? ey 


_ Davenport Public Museum: Brady St. at 
7th, Davenport, Iowa. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(closed Mon.), Sun., hidys. 2-5. Free. 


Science, history, applied art exhibits, 


oY 

2 

re 320 

; 

; 

: 

A including anthropology, ethnology, Ori- 

4 ental: and Mediterranean culture. Art 

and Historical Library at 215 Main St. 

Denver Art Museum: 5 separate branches. 

Administration offices: Schleier Gallery, 

1843 Acoma St., Denver 4, Colo. Open wk- 

dys. 9-5 (Mon. 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 

- European, American paintings and deco- 
rative arts. Oriental, South Sea, African, 
Latin American, American Indian arts 
and crafts. 

Denver Museum of Natural History: City 
Park, Denver 6. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
12-5. Free. 

Natural history of North and South 
America, Australia and South Pacific. 

_ Habitat groups of mammals and birds. 
_ Minerals, fossil mammal and reptile 

3 skeletons, New World archaeology. 
Detroit Historical Museum: Woodward at 
Kirby, Detroit 2. Open: wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 

_ 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 1-10. Free. 

- Walk through streets of 1840 & 1880, 

automobile and industrial exhibits, 

5 period rooms, model railroad. 
Detroit Institute of Arts: 5200 Woodward 

 Ave., Detroit, Mich. Open: Sept.June— 

_ wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 
ee: July & Aug —wkdys. & Sun. 9-6 
ee cr Mon.); closed all hidys. Free. 

Survey of history as expressed in arts. 
Paintings, sculpture, furniture, glass, 

_ gold work, ivory, graphic arts, textiles. 
Large murals by Diego Rivera. Movies. 

_ Farmers’ Museum: Lake Rd., Route 80, 

Be opsistown, N. Y. Open: May 1-Nov. 1, 

9-6 daily. Re-created Village Crossroads, 
Nov. 1—Apr. 30, 9-5 daily exc. Mon. Adm. $1. 

_ Early farm and handicraft tools. School 

house, country store, smithy, print shop, 

_ doctor’s and lawyer’s offices, pharmacy, 

_ tavern, farm unit. Cardiff Giant. Oper- 

ated by N. Y. State Historical Assn. 

Fenimore House: Lake Rd., Route 80, 

_ Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: May 1—Nov. 1— 
daily 9-6; Nov. 1—Apr. 30 daily 9-5. Adm. 

¢. 


a 


merican portraits, genre paintings. 


i* 


o Wcooper Collection. Folk art, Shaker col- 
: lection. ri aeah Operated by N. Y. State 


aya natl. hidys. 3; "and Guring Aug.). Free. 
enaissance art in building of Venetian 
lace style. Painting, sculpture, tapes- 
ries, furniture. 

Heard Museum: 22 E. Monte Vista Rd., 
ges loenix, Ariz. Open (Nov. 1-May 1): 

ery 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5. Free. 


Prehistoric and historic richer bl 
kets, beadwork, carvings, weapons, ‘etc: 
from various parts of world. 
Herron (John) Art Museum: 110 E. 16tH 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Open: wkdys. 9-! 
(closed Mon. & hidys.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
European paintings from Renaissance td 
present. American paintings of 19th ana 
20th centuries. Egyptian, Greek, Asiatia 
sculpture and ceramics, Chinese bronzes} 
ceramics, jades. 
Huntington (Henry E.) Library and Ari 
Gallery: San Marino 9, Calif. Open: wkdys' 
& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and during 
@ct.). Free. 
18th century British paintings. Library 
of English and American history ana 
literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s 
autobiography in his handwriting. Bo- 
tanical garden. Research facilities. 
International Folk Art, Museum of (Unit 
of the Museum of N. Mex.): Off Old Pecos 
Rd., Santa Fe, N. Mex. Open: Mon. 7-9! 
Tues.Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Collection of folk art from 50 countries: 
One of two such museums in world: 
(Other is in Sweden.) 
Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St..; 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (closed: 
Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Exhibitions of selections from perma- 
nent collections, ‘including contempo- 
rary artists. 
Los Angeles County Museum: Exposition: 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 10-5 (closed Mon., Thnks. Day, 
xmas). Free. 
American, European, Eastern art. Amer- 
ican, English silver. American Indian ex- 
hibits. California History Hall. Rancho 
La Brea Fossils. 
Marine Historical Association, Inc.: Mystic, 
Conn. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 (closed 
Thnks. Day, Xmas.). Adm. $1 (children 
25¢). 
Reconstructed seaport of Age of Sail. 
Typical waterfront street. Charles W. 
Morgan, last of wooden whaleships. 
Mint Museum of Art: 501 Hempstead Pl, 
Charlotte, N. C. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Museum closed June 27— 
Sept. 8. Free. 
American and European paintings and 
prints. Relics of former U. S. branch 
mint. 
Mound State Monument Archaeological 
Museum: Moundville, Ala. Open: wkdys & 
Sun. 8-5. Adm. 50¢ adults, 25¢ children, 
Uncovered Indian burials, etc. of 
Moundville Indians. Operated by Ala- 
bama Museum of Natural History. ; 
Navajo Ceremonial Art, Museum of: Ca- 
mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa F 
N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1—-4:30 (close 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Adm. 25c (free Sun.). 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, b 
kets, blankets, silver. Music records | 


ts. Comparative material from Asia 
and elsewhere. Library. 
elson (William Rockhill) Gallery of Art 

and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 4525 

Oak, Kansas City 11, Mo. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Fri. 1-5, closed Mon.), Sun. & hldys. 2-6 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, 
xmas). Also open Fri. eves. 7-10 from Oct. 
1—Apr. 30. Adm. 25c. (free Sat., Sun., hidys., 
Fri. eves.). 

European paintings from 13th century 
to present. Extensive Chinese collection. 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman collections. Eng- 
lish pottery. Concerts, movies. 

New York State Historical Association: 
Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Maintains Farmers’ Museum and Feni- 
more House. See those entries. Also op- 
erates museum and library on Moses 
Circle in village of Ticonderoga. 

Newark Museum: 43-49 Washington St., 
Newark 1, N. J. Open: Oct.—_June—wkdys. 
12-5:30 (Wed. & Thur. 12-5:30, 7-9:30), 
Sun. & hidys. 2-6; July-Sept.—wkdys. 12-5, 
Sun. & most hidys. 2-6. Free. 

Collections: American painting, sculp- 
ture; Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese arts; 
decorative arts, ancient glass & ceramics; 
natural science, ethnology, mechanical 
models. Planetarium. 
Ringling (John & Mable) museums: Sara- 
sota, Fla. Museum of Art, John Ringling 
Residence, Museum of the American Circus 
open wkdys. 9—4:30, Sun. 12:30—4:30. Closed 
Xmas and Labor Day. Adm: Art Museum 
$1; Residence (inci. Circus Museum), $1.50; 

Circus Museum, 50¢; general admission, $2. 

Collection of old masters and 18th-cen- 
tury theater in Art Museum. Elaborate 
furnishings in Residence. Illustrative and 
historical material in Circus Museum. 

Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 
San Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-12 & 1-5 
(Sat. 1-5), Sun. 12-5. Free. 

Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
mies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
ing. Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
tomb end temple. Art gallery. 

(St. Louis) City Art Museum: Forest Park, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 
(Mon, 2:30-9:30). Free. 

Collection covers all fields of fine art: 
painting, sculpture, graphic art, decora- 
tive art, period rooms. Public restaurant. 


San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery of: Plaza de 
Panama, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-— 
5:30. Free. 
European, American paintings, 14th cen- 
tury to present, with emphasis on Span- 
ish, Italian art. Asiatic arts and prints. 


San Diego Museum of Man: California 
- Quadrangle, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-4:45, Sun. 12-4:45, Free. 
_ Exhibits on Egypt; primitive weapons; 
Choco, North American, San Diego 
County Indians; Mayan archaeology. 


San Diego Society of Natural History— 
Natural History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-4:30 (closed 
Xmas, NY Day). Free. 
Mammals, birds, fossils, shells, plants, 
insects, minerals. Emphasis on South- 
western U. S., Sonora, Lower California. 


San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- 
morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Open: 
wkdys. 12-10 (Mon. 12-5), Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Contemporary European, American paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings, prints, archi-— 
tecture, photographs, decorative arts, 
including work by San Francisco artists. 
40-50 exhibitions annually. 


Southwest Museum, Inc.: Marmion Way at 
Museum Dr., Highland Pk., Los Angeles 42, — 
Calif. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 (closed — 
Mon., Xmas, July 4). Free. a 
American Indian exhibits, ancient an 
modern. Library, lectures. Casa 4d 
Adobe, reproduction of adobe hacienda 
located at 4605 N,. Figueroa 'St.; op 
Wed. & Sun. 2-5 P.m. - 


Toledo Museum of Art: Monroe at Sco 

wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9 

(Mon, 1-5), Sun. hidys. 1-5. Free. : 
Dutch, French, English, American paint 
ings. Old Masters. Prints, manuscripts, — 
sculpture. Ancient, modern glass. Orien- — 
tal, Egyptian art. Library, concerts. 4 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boule 


30c). 
European, American, Oriental, Pp 
French, American paintings, 


“unpe 
Russian Jewels. 


(Sat. 9-5, closed Mon., Gd. Pri, 
Labor Day, Thnks. Day, xmas, NY 
Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European and American paintin 
drawings from 1400 to present. 
porcelain, silver. American period 
and furniture. Library, concerts, ri 
Walters Art Gallery: Charles and Cer 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 11 
(July—Aug. 11-4) (Mon., Oct.-May, 


Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas sa 
Free. 


Europe. Important collections of 
can art and medieval illuminated poo 


Worcester 9, Mass. One 
(Tues. in Nov.—Apr. 10-10), 
hidys. 2-5 (closed July 4, Thn 
Xmas). Free. t 
Art from Egyptian to modern times , 
cluding Far East. Emphasis on paintin 
and sculpture. Classes, lectures, conc 
films. Professional art school. — 


1. Under the English Flag 

The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
France, England, Holland and Sweden. 
Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
. teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. moving down from 
_ Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
- nexed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
the seventeenth century, the English hbe- 
gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
ing the Dutch already established in the 
_ present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 

- ware, seized their possessions. 


_ Notwithstanding this varied interna- 

tional background, United States history 
has been largely the product of influences 
emanating from the seaboard communities. 
_ Unlike the Spanish and French, the Eng- 
lish regarded their colonies as genuine ex- 
tensions of the homeland, and the settlers 
sowed English customs, institutions and 
- speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
i ways underwent modification, but this 
a rose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
- ness existence and, as time went on, from 
tel growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
_Jamestown, where the first representative 
assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearhead- 

‘a much larger migration of Puritans 
to New England. Later in the century 
the Quakers occupied a midway region 
d by William Penn, making Philadel- 
their headquarters and fanning out 
ery direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
ies existed but the southernmost, 
‘Sa which came into being in 1733. 
é he settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
- economic, religious and political oppres- 
and to start anew in a land of greater 
opportunity. 

In time, other strains reinforced the 
iginal English population: French Hu- 
ue: ots, Scotch Irish, Germans and minor 
-oups, including the Dutch and Swedes 
ready on hand. African slaves, first in- 

in 1619, were 


France, 


oduced at Jamestown 
ed in all the colonies, though the 
sonomic need for them was greater in 
ie South, and the system took deeper 


j ishing and commerce, the Southerners 
y in plantation production. Every- 
the colonists practiced self-govern- 
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won out by withholding appropriations, 


As the population penetrated farther in- - 
land, the settlers encountered the French } 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringes ; 
of the Mississippi Valley. In a succession | 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greater: 
struggles between the parent nations: 
abroad, France was finally ejected from} 
North America and Britain’s dominion ex- - 
tended to the Mississippi. Spain fell heir : 
to the country west of the river, though | 
some years later Napoleon was temporarily ' 
to reclaim it for France. 


2. Birth of the Nation 

With the removal of the Gallic menace | 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the } 
mother country militarily, and England’s | 
change from her former policy of “salutary — 
neglect” aroused active resentment. A. 
series of revenue measures, starting with 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meetings | 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mob 
demonstrations in America. Colonial home 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade, 
and the provincials appealed to the prin- 
ciple: “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 penaliz- 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a few 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at Concord 
and Lexington on April 19, 1775; but a 
year and more passed before the patriots 
resolved upon the hazardous step of inde- 
pendence. The famous Declaration of July 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson for 
the Second Continental Congress, justified 
revolution as the only means to guarantee 
the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Under 
George Washington as commander in chief 
the fighting shifted from New England into 
the middle states and then into the south. 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga on Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s ancient 
enemy, France, into the war; just four 
years later the British yielded to the Allies 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 1783 
recognized the United States as stretching 
to the Mississippi. 

The infant, though born and baptized, 
had yet to be weaned. The league of states, 
formed under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1781, proved too weak either to deal 
effectively with foreign countries, or to 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure unre- 
stricted domestic trade. Within the stateslh 
however, Revolutionary idealism prompted 
action to forbid primogeniture and tax 
supported religions, and the Northern com 
monwealths abolished slavery, a prohibi- 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance of 17 
extended to the territory north of th 
Ohio, Feebleness of government, combine 


wh social disturbances culminating in 

ys’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, made 
sober men tremble for the sanctity of 
property rights and seemed to cloud the 
nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
interests and sections. 

The Constitution established a govern- 
ment. of three separate and co-ordinate de- 
partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
and each to serve as a check and balance 
on the others. Within its own sphere the 
general government was supreme, and it 
exerted its will not through state officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
popular representation was limited to the 
House of Representatives, the Senate being 
chosen by the legislatures (a system which 
lasted till 1913), the President designated 
by Electors (who in practice, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
and the Supreme Court appointed by the 
President and Senate for life. Opposed in 
many states because of its centralizing and 
undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
clude federal interference with civil liber- 
ties such as freedom of speech, the press 
and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
1791, fulfilled the promise. 


Perhaps no convention would have rati- 
fied the Constitution if it had been realized 
that an indivisible Union would ensue. 
The framers, engaged in the practical task 
of curing the defects of the Confederation 
government, strewed phrases through the 
document that had contradictory implica- 
tions. On the basis of the text it was pos- 
sible for equally honest men to maintain 
that the states were more powerful than 
the nation, or that.the nation overtopped 
the states. At one time or other nearly 
every legislature, given what it considered 
sufficient provocation, asserted the right of 
nullification or secession. Short of such ex- 
treme doctrines, controversy began almost 
immediately over the question of whether 
the Constitution should be construed 
broadly to enhance the national authority 
or narrowly to lessen it. 


Under George Washington, President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
came a going concern. Congress, guided by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
ilton, buttressed the public credit by ar- 
ranging to pay at par the national debt 
and the war-incurred state debts and by 
creating a United States Bank modeled 
upon the Bank of England. These meas- 
ures, especially the last, alarmed Jefferson, 
veteran liberal and Washington’s Secre- 
ry of State. Fearing that the legislation 
uld build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
‘ged a strict interpretation of the Con- 


however,’ 


stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s loose- __ 
construction views. The French Revolution 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
eruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England, Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 3 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists a 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in thi 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in 
tense individualism, fostered political an 
economic democracy, stimulated nation 
alism. In the South, by contrast, Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west = 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growt. 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro 
duced a third element into the scene. T 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history unt 
the Civil War. Toward the a a : 


mass immigration from Ireland and G 
many. 

Jefferson inaugurated the 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving © 
two terms each of James Madison © 


poleon in 1803, an act which, thoug! 
lating his constitutional scruples, ca: : 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enl ed 
the agricultural domain. With France and © 
England again locked in conflict, de da 4 
tions on American commerce gave cons an 
provocation to war, but the peace-l 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions 
form of an embargo keeping mercha 
at home. Such measures failed, how 
and under Madison in 1812 Congres 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly — 
erners, declared war on England. 1 
France, she had compounded her 0 ‘ 
by impressing American sailors and, , 
over, lay exposed to land attack in C da. 
But the assaults on Canada miscar ed, 
and Britain’s attempts at counter-in 
with veterans freed by Napoleon’s — 
in 1814 fared little better. Unhappil 


324 


: drew Jackson’s victory at New Orleans 
u on January 8, 1815, occurred two weeks 
. too late to affect the Peace Treaty of 
’ Ghent, which settled none of the prewar 
disputes. 


Nevertheless the war experience greatly 
accelerated American nationalism. In 1816 
Congress enacted the first protective tariff 
and chartered a new United States Bank 
on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
country acquired the Gulf region from 
Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 
by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
ica, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
‘ ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
1820 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the parallel marking her southern bound- 
ary should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 
discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
_ tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
©. Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 
1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
precipitated a crisis. 


; Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
mcies, whether from the slavocracy or 
e money power. When South Carolina 
allified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
r military action, whereupon the state 
ey oo. Ss olive branch of a lower 
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er hte nation’s credit facilities. After 
t years Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
hice te took over, but a business de- 


ae Whigs uproariously elected William 
Me Poe in the famous log- -cabin 


ith his unintended successor, John 
‘Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
ions foiled their plan to establish a 
national bank. 


eee crusades for public education, 
_ temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
nen’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
ery as an anachronism and a sin, 
ned organizations to urge its abolition. 
moderate-minded, content with de- 
ng its exclusion from the territories, 
oe) a series of unsuccessful ee 
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Ree 
South, frightened by these threats to ite! 
cherished institution, found little good in 
any of the movements and regarded tha 
restless North with mounting apprehen-i 
sion. ‘ 


4. Sectional Conflict 


Western expansionist zeal plus the 
Southern desire for more slave territory’ 
elected James K. Polk over his Whig; 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out- 
going Congress executed the Democratic: 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to, 
high-pressure England into partitioning 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while: 
that’ was still under way, contrived a war, 
with Mexico to acquire California and) 
the territory eastward to Texas. American! 
forces quickly overran northern Mexico 
and California, but a fiercely contested! 
march from Veracruz through the moun- 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary be-. 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Treaty| 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 


The conquests approximately completed 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arouse 
sectional dissention over the question of 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zachary 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, died 
in Office after sixteen months, leaving the 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmore. The 
Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted California 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah and 
New Mexico territories to future judicial 
determination, and disposed of other dis- 
putes. But the settlement soon turned 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southern 
policies. 4 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
authorizing slavery by “popular  sover- 
eignty” in the country just west of Missouri 
and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a base 
repudiation of the historic Missouri Com- 
promise. Guerrilla warfare followed in Kan- 
sas, while in the free states the old-time 
antislavery elements joined with dissident 
Whigs and Democrats to organize the Re- 
publican party. The Republicans insisted 
that slavery be kept out of all federal ter- 
ritories. Angry contests on the floors of 
Congress operated like a war of nerves, 
convincing each side that the other was 
plotting its ruin. John Brown’s insane at 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile insurrec- 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. When 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Abraham 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic Oppel 
tion, eleven slave states, appealing t 
state-rights principles, seceded and esta’ 
lished the Confederate States of Americ: 


For the hostilities that ensued, (a 
North possessed the long-run advant 


of Renevion economic resources and man 
power, but before these could come into 
play, the South hoped to win by military 
prowess and perhaps by the intervention 
of England, which needed Southern cot- 
ton. England, however, never went quite so 
far, and the Southern authorities failed 
also to reckon with the inspired leadership 
of President: Lincoln, who taught his peo- 
ple that the preservation of the Union 
involved not only their country’s future 
but the democratic hope everywhere. While 
the North went about establishing a block- 
ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
&. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
attacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
countered with battles on Northern soil 
at Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
1863. But in the west they steadily lost 
ground until the Union forces late in 1864 
swept around the southern tip of the 
mountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
following April. As soon as military for- 
tunes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
ers proclaimed the emancipation of slaves 
in all unconquered states and districts, and 
the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
versalized the decree. America at long last 
had caught up with the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Lincoln “with malice toward none” an- 
nounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
the Union; but before much could be 
accomplished, his assassination in April, 
1865, brought into office Andrew John- 
son, who shared his views of reconstruc- 
tion without his gifts of persuasion. Over 
Johnson’s vetoes the radical Republicans 
adopted a punitive program. They imposed 
military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 


Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting ~ 


the last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman a full- 
fledged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
bayonets kept Northern-controlled carpet- 
bag governments in power for several years 
more. 


5. Business and Government 

Already the Republicans were changing 
from a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 
the accumulation of wealth, and bringing 
to the fore great captains of industry and 
finance, who naturally turned for favors 
the dominant party. Despite economio 
epressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
8, this alliance of business and politics 


_ governed the country almost uninter- 


ruptedly for the rest of the century, put- 
ting successively into office Grant (for 
eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (for Gar- 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms). 
In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came to 
grief, partly because of revelations of 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G. 
Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too — 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (‘‘waving the — 
bloody shirt’) and by catering to the 
Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 
sions. 
Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave afresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- — 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, — 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new ~ 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- — 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 2 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of © 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- ~ 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-unio 
methods, forming the American Federa- — 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression — 
periods produced violent strikes and up- — 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- ‘¥ 
tion in order to discourage competition by — 
underpaid workers, especially from South 
ern and Eastern Europe. “ de 
Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indu 
trial order. The problem of greenback in- 
flation, arising from the war, was l 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for hig} 
and yet higher protection succeeded 
occasional reverses until the Din 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and — 
business combinations, and it made some 
early concessions also to the Western de-— 


-. mand for free silver. During the Panic of 
- 1898, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
ites, capturing the Democratic convention 
in 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
- duced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 
_ Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
-encies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
tem demanded new markets, openings for 
investment and sources of raw materials. 
Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
_ ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion under the whip of popular anger at 
_ Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
osion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
€ war’ was prompted less by Wall Street 
than by a superheated sensational press, 
it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
srought businessmen further advantages 
yrough the quasi protectorate imposed 
m Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
countries). About the same time 
ii and American Samoa were acquired, 
Secretary of State John Hay’s “open 
‘e PTncon promised a pana trade with 


i gz with eS the doctrine of the 
e deal,” and in his seven years 
g ground for later and more sub- 
advances. Despite party reaction- 
put teeth into the enforcement of 
itrust Act of 1890, bullied Congress 
ghtening control over railroads 
dustrial monopolies, and initiated 
: sates) for ges the nation’s 


Polcee: but Taft’s endorsement 
steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
with other missteps so embittered 
rmers that, failing to prevent his 
nation in 1912, they organized the 


. The Democrats, facing a divided op-: 
, elected their candidate, Woodrow 


tic J eeshedld Wilson proceeded 
agisterial authority to climax the 
- efforts at reform, The Underwood 
en partes the lowest rates since the 


_ Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act =a : 


seded an outworn national banking sys- 
tem; and the Clayton Act created the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to stop “unfair 
methods of competition.” Two other meas- 
ures, launched by popular demand during 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- 
stitution. The Highteenth Amendment in 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and 


. required the Twenty-first for its undoing. 


The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which in 
some states they already possessed. 


6. World War and After 


With America a neutral in 1914 when 
the European struggle began, the admin~ 
istration’s chief. energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson and 
his countrymen, hating war and tradition- 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- 
taristic Germany should supplant Britain 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin’s 
revival of ruthless submarine operations a 
few months after Wilson’s second election 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred by 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” declared war on April 
6, 1917. The government, racing against 
time, swiftly put the nation on a battle 
footing, enacting universal conscription, 
taking over the railways, and regimenting 
industry, labor and agriculture. It was the 
country’s introduction to total war. In the 
summer of 1918 Yankee troops under Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing helped repulse a 
great German drive on the Marne and in 
September shared in the mighty Meuse- 
Argonne counteroffensive, which ended the 
struggle on November 11. ‘ 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Wilson 
fought stubbornly for the democratic set- 
tlement he had earlier outlined under 


_Fourteen Points, but gained principally his. 


proposal of a League of Nations, which he 
saw as a sort of continuing peace confer- 
ence. At home the Republican-controlled 
Senate, whipping up isolationist senti- 
ment, completed his rout, for when Wilson 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, that 
body under the two-thirds requirement 
rejected it by a minority vote. The tide 
was turning from wartime idealism to what 
Warren G. Harding, overwhelmingly elected 
by the Republicans in 1920, called “nor- 
malcy.” Disclosures of corruption in hig 

government circles hastened Harding’s 
death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, who re 


: 


newed his presidency by election a yea’ 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herbert 
Hoover. All three, while keeping out of the 
League, nevertheless co-operated with son 
of its minor activities and, on their ow 
concluded a number of collective treatic 
for temporary naval disarmament end it 
Guktarery, of war. 


_ war,” 


These part-way steps were offset, how- 


ever, by an upsurge of economic national- 
- ism: a skyward trend of protective duties, 


a rélaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
tions, and a quota limitation on European 
immigration. “Rugged individualism” pro- 
duced the dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever known, only to collapse in 1929 
into the ‘worst depression ever known. 
Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who pledged a “new deal’ by the 
Democrats. Under Roosevelt’s thrilling 
leadership Congress, casting precedent to 
the winds, voted billions for relief, “primed 
the pump” of business and agriculture to 
hasten recovery, and inaugurated long- 
range reforms to increase foreign trade 
through reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
ganize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
union activities, guarantee minimum 
Wages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
and provide for social insurance and a 
government-planned development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


7. World War Again 

Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
velt adopted the “good neighbor’ policy, 
relinquishing the Caribbean protectorates 
and transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
a mutual nonaggression pact. As further 
evidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
Congress made provision for Philippine 
freedom in 1946. Relations with other parts 
of the world, however, posed increasing 
problems. As the Axis dictators and their 
Oriental partner, Japan, began overrun- 
ning weaker peoples, Congress under iso- 
lationist influences directed Roosevelt, 
against his wish, to embargo munition 
sales to both victim and assailant; but 
public opinion forced a lifting of the ban 
after England and France in September, 
1939, took up arms against Nazi aggression. 
Hitler’s subjugation of France the follow- 
ing June emboldened Roosevelt to more 
active steps, for crippled England now 
alone defended the Atlantic from totali- 
tarian domination. Congress at his behest 


voted vast sums for rearmament and 


adopted peacetime conscription, and Roose- 
velt, without consulting Congress, gave 
England fifty destroyers in exchange for a 
string of naval bases off North America. 


Isolationists, mostly Republicans, de- 
nounced Roosevelt’s “warmongering,” while 
he, still clinging to measures “short of 
stressed insistently the gathering 
dangers to the American way of life—to 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. 


_ The people responded by choosing him in 
1940 as their first third-term President. 
-In March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 


end-lease plan and soon began using the 
avy to safeguard the. supplies en route. 


_ the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and — 4 


-unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 


Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa- 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen-— 
ing attitude toward their own conquests 
and gambling upon an Axis victory in 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, clearing the way for 


two of the Aleutians, as well as many — 
Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 
America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging ~ 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the gov- 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea, land — 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe. In May, 1948, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then © 
invaded southern Italy and forced the 
government’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Hisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 7, 1945, Germany 


war was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward ‘ 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s : 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into oie 
conflict. 
World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? : 
Atlantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“agorandizement, territorial or other,” but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam ani 
elsewhere—foreshadowed a different out 
come. Russia in particular demanded 
stantial territorial advantages. In J 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satel 


tory, fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s i 
tive and with bipartisan support 
America, had set up a successor 
League: the United Nations. 
elected a fourth time in 1944, die 
denly on April 12, 1945, several week 
soon to assist in framing the chart 
San Francisco. ‘ 
His successor, Harry S. Truman, 
a broadened New Deal under the 
Fair Deal but met with limited succ' 
partly because of a coalition of Rep 


_ cans and Southern Democrats in Congress, 
partly because of mounting world crises. 
His tax program, accentuated by growing 
national-defense requirements, was con- 
iderably altered; and his labor program 
as defeated by the enactment, over his 
veto, of the Taft-Hartley law. In spite of 
strong Republican opposition, the rise of 
States’ Rights Democratic party in the 
‘South, and poll predictions of certain de- 
eat, Truman was the peéople’s choice in 
948. The Twenty-second Amendment, rat- 
fied during his second administration and 
imiting Presidents to two terms or ten 
ears, did not apply to him. 

Domestic affairs became secondary to in- 


rd” dimmed. A new policy, designed 
pores communism within its existing 


ates gave military and economic aid to 
reece and Turkey, implemented the Mar- 
hall Plan with billions of dollars to speed 
f pease recovery and to halt the growth 


Tester Germany, negotiated the North 
ntic Defense Pact, and assisted West- 
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Cominform, the United States rendere 
economic aid. 4 

In advancing its policies both before and 
after these American-sponsored measures,” 
Moscow embarked upon the Cold War. Its” : 
blockade of Berlin necessitated the suc-— 
cessful Anglo-American Airlift. It backed 
Communist activities in Huropean coun- 
tries, nursed rebellions in Asia and sabo- 
taged the United Nations by its use of the 
veto. A peak of its offensive was reached 
when it supported North Korea and Red 
China with arms in their invasion of 
South Korea. This action caused the 
United States to co-operate with the 
United Nations in a massive police action, 
under General Douglas MacArthur, against 
the Reds. In spite of Russian opposition, 
@ peace treaty was also concluded with 
Japan. The Republicans, abandoning the 
World War II bipartisan foreign policy, 
attacked the State Department and Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson, and seized upon Tru-— 
man’s recall of MacArthur for insubordi- 
nation as the occasion for a senatorial 
investigation of Far Eastern policy. ; 

During the tense period of the Cold War, 
American Communist-party leaders were 
convicted of conspiring against the United | 
States, and several persons were found 
guilty of supplying Russia with aoe 
bomb secrets. 
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$1 Washington ONE between obverse — 
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Seal of U. S. ‘ 
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$5 Lincoln Lincoln Memorial. . 
$10 Hamilton U. S. Treasury Build-— 
‘ ing. } 
$20 Jackson White House. ¥ 
$50 Grant U. S. Capitol. ; 
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“Principal Bills and rPreatiés Since 1900 


- PARTY ABBREVIATIONS 


A.L.—American Labor 
F.L.—Farmer-Labor 


Proh.—Prohibition 
Soc.—Socialist t 


Date 


Company's rights. 


and an annuity of $250,000. 


keeping system. 


cluded wood pulp, oil, etc. 


and diseased persons. 


items. 


trust laws. 


improvements. 


constitutional in 1918.) 


migrants. 


armed in war zones. 


House vote Senate vote 
Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted : 
jay-Pauncefote Treaty. England agreed the U.S. can No vote required 72 6 Nov. 18, 
build and control an Isthmian canal open to all nations 1901 
on equal terms (ratified Dec. 16, 1901). , 
pooner Bill. Authorized purchase of New Panama Canal 252 8 67 6 June 28, oe 
1902 * 
lkins Act. Forbade railroads from deviating from pub- 241 6 No record vote Feb. 19, cs 
lished rates; punished givers and receivers of rebates 1903 \ 
lay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted the U.S. a ten-mile No vote required 9 15 Mar. 19, > 
strip in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold 41 1 1903 : f 
lepburn Rate Bill. Gave the ICC control over express 216 4 71 B June 29, 
companies and pipe lines; allowed them to reduce 1906 
tates upon complaint of shipper; outlawed midnight 
fates; forbade free passes; required uniform book- 
ure Food and Drug Act. Made shipments in interstate 240 17 63 
commerce of adulterated foods and drugs illegal. 
ayne-Aldrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36.38 per 195 183 47 
cent; lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list in- 
mmigration Act. Barred paupers, anarchists, criminals 
flann-Elkins Act. Gave the ICC jurisdiction over tele- 200 126 50 
phone and telegraph companies; right to alter rail- 
toad rates on their own initiative. 
Jnderwood-Simmons Tariff. Averaged 26.67 per cent 254 103 36 
with 958 reductions, 86 increases and 307 unchanged 
ilass-Owen Bill. Established a Federal Reserve system. 298 60 43 
ederal Trade Commission. Established to enforce anti- No roll-call vote 53 
Hayton Antitrust Act. Prohibited monopolistic price 244 54 35 
discrimination, restrictive sales or leases, intercor- 
porate stock holding, interlocking directorates of 
competing companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or : 
more. Exempted labor from antitrust laws and de- 
clared peaceful picketing legal. 
ederal Farm Loan Act. Created system of land banks No roll-call vote 58 
to lend money to farmers on their land and permanent 
eating-Owen Act. Forbade shipping in interstate com- 337 46 52 
merce of goods produced by children. (Declared un- 
\damson Act. Limited working hours of railroad em- 259 36 
-ployees to 8 per day on interstate railroads. 
Surnett Immigration Bill. Required literacy test for im- 308 87 64 
(Reconsideration vote) 
285 106 62 
\rmed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be Filibustered 
373 50 82 


eclaration of War. Against Germany (World War I). : 


Tuesday. 


3 ; House wote Senate vote 
~ Bill or treaty : Party — Yea Nay Yea - Nay 


Voistead Act. Prohibited manufacture, transportation 321 70 Voice vote approval  Vetoed, — 
and sale of bevetages containing more than .5 per cent Oct. 27, — 
alcohol. (Reconsideration vote) 191998 

pith: Dem. ys ai 27 11 Oct. 28, 


i 


Rl asegg Rep. at op asaree ah 9 1919 
Treaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 4 42 Rejected, 

; Z Rep. 35 13 Nov. 19, - 
ieee : 1915 om 
Transportation Act. Reorganized ICC with 11 members 250 150 47 17 Feb. 29, — 
and increased powers; authorized loans to railroads; 1920 
reated Railroad Labor Board; provided for consoli- 

_ dation of railroads. 


SS) DE a a ee ee Cl aT ne een E one Ne CEN TOU Ne EEN Ane e ee 
freaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 21 23 Rejected, 


Rep. 28 12 Mar. 19, 
ee “1920 
Federal Water Power Act. Created federal power com- 52 18 June 18, — 
mission to license citizens who use navigable streams 1920 


for power; licenses limited to 50 years. 
Emergency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- 


No record vote 78 1 May 19, 
1921 


284 49 58 1 


Power Pacific Peace Pact. Related to Pacific Dem. No vote required 12 23 
_ Possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and 
n. 


ower Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. 
ers were U. S., Britain, France, ay and Zanes 


No vote required 


No vote required 


Cumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging a 93K) 
t cent; gave tariff commissicn power to sug- _‘ Rep. Sti bes 45 1 
t President increase or decrease rates not 


No vote required 23 3 Defeated, 
Mar. 3, 
1923 
Mar. 4, i 
5 Vetoed, 
Rep. 175 34 33 8 May 15, — 
Fae AAG a 1924 


1923 


(Reconsideration vote) a 


Dem. 145 21 27 9 May 19, 
Rep. 166 §7 30 17 1924 
abs a 2 Ue 


é rab i to 150,000. Did not apply to nations 
We ee 


No vote required 


lower. Would have completed con- 
uscle Shoais for nitrates and power. 


5 TS 


fs and Treaties 


Kellogg-Briand Pact. Outlawed wars and prescribed 
arbitration of international disputes. 


Agricultural Marketing Act. Created federal farm board 
with power to lend money to farm co-operatives and 
to create stabilization corporations to buy farm sur- 
plus and to store and sell abroad to maintain prices. 


Hawley-Smoot Tariff. Very high protective tariff, aver- 
aging 40.08 per cent but giving President power to 
initiate reduction or increase in rates. 


War Debt Moratorium. Provided for moratorium on pay- 
ment of interest and war debt installments by nations 
_indebied to U. S. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Established with a 
working fund of $500,000,000 and power to borrow 
more to release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
companies and to help bankrupt railroads. 


Norris-LaGuardia Act. Limited granting of injunctions 
against labor; required open testimony in open court 
and outlawed yellow dog contracts. 


Hawes-Cutting Bill. Granted Philippine independence 
but was rejected by the Philippine legislature because 
of its economic and immigration provisions. There- 
fore, it did not become effective. 


3.2 Percent Liquor Law. Legalized manufacture and sale 
of 3.2 wines and beers. . 


Civilian Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unem- 
ployment and to work at reforestation, road building 
and flood control. 


Agricultural Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 
was authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 
farmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money 
for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 
was declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. Established to develop and 
sell electric power, to serve as yardstick for electricity 
rates, to develop rural electrification, to establish flood 
control, and to produce fertilizer. 


Federal Securities Act. Required that all stock and bond 
issues be registered and approved. 


Home Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 
which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in 
order to save home owners from losing homes. 


Glass-Steagall Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to insure deposits up to $5000; 
Tequired that private banks be either investment or 
deposit banks, but not both. 


National Industrial Recovery Act. Created NRA; author- 
ized establishment of trade associations; suspended 
antitrust laws; authorized drawing-up of codes of 
Fair Competition to be accepted by President; guar- 
anteed collective bargaining and required employers 

to accept approved maximum and minimum wage 
provisions. (Declared unconstitutional in 1935.) 


301d Reserve Act. Gave President power to devalue gold 
and to impound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- 
tem and to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. 


“arm Mortgage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation to assist farmers in payment of 
mortgages on easier interest terms. 


fydings-McDuffie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands in- 
dependence. 


ison Debt Default Bill. Forbade sale in this country 
securities of defaulting countries. 
cet | ; 


3 5 House vote Senate vote Date 
Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 
No vote required 85 1 Jan. 15, 
1929 
Dem. 121 32 33 2 June 15, 
Rep. 245 2 21 32 1929 
Falk 1 
Dem. 4 132 5 30 June 17, 
Rep. 208 20 39 ll ~ 1930 
Ee 1 fe 1 
Dem. 120 95 33 6 Dec. 23, a 
Rep. 196 5 36 6 1931 
Els 1 We 2 
Dem. 153 43 29 5 Jan. 22, 
Rep. 182 12 34 3 1932 _ 
363 13 75 bi) Mar. 23, ‘ 
1932 \ 
No record. vote No record vote Vetoed, 
(Reconsideration vote) Jan. 13, 1a 
Dem. 191 1 45 1 1933) 
Rep. 82 93 20 25 : 
RE 1 1 id oe, 
Dem. No record.vote 33 19 Mare225 oan 
Rep. 10 17 1933 Ay 
No roll-call vote No roll-call vote Mar: 31; “Jog 
1933 : 
315 98 52 31 May 12, 
1933. 
Dem. 284 2 48 3 May 18, 
Rep. 17 89 14 17 1933 e 
al 5 1 Lt 
No roll-call vote “No roll-call vote 
383 4 No record vote 
~ No record vote No roll-call vote June a 
193% 
Dem. 266 25 
Rep. b8n % 50 10 
BAe 4 1 
Dem. 287 2 55 
Rep. 68 38 10 
EG 5 1 
No record vote No record vote 
Dem. No roll-call vote 51 at 
Rep. 16 8 
Bae 1 


No record vote 


No record vote 


House vote Senate vote 
Party Yea Nay _—- Yea ~ Nay : 


~ Securities and Exchange Act. Established Securities and 


Exchange Commission; required licensing of stock Rep. 22 73 
exchanges; made certain speculative practices illegal; F.L. 4 
gave Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- 


quired full financial statements from registered com- " 


de Agreements Act. Authorized President to reduce Dem. No record vote ol 5 June 12, 
atiffs by as much as 50 per cent of prevailing rates Rep. 5 28 1934 

for those countries which granted the U.S. most F.L. 1 i 

_ favored nation treatment without the need for Sena- 

‘orial ratification for three years. 


—_—_ eC CO)? 00 . 
ae Housing Act. Created Federal Housing AAR 176 19 No record vote June 28, 
1934 


ral Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- No record vote June 28, 
Jared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. 1934 
clared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) 


World Court Ratification. Dem. No vote required 43 20 Defeated, | 


Rep. 9 14 Jan. 29, 
Fike sa 1 1935 
. Prog. 1 
ynal Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). Dem. No record vote 49 4 July 5, 
Cre ed the NLRB with power to determine appropri- Rep. 12 8 1935, 


llective bargaining unit subject to elections they FL. 1 
vised at request of the workers; to certify the Prog. * 1 
osen trade union and to take testimony about 

ployer practices and issue cease and desist 


j minis ister old age benefits based on earnings before 
ut le age of 65; unemployment administered under 
‘i ws and grants to states to aid the needy aged, 
tlind, orphans, widows, etc. 


ct of 1935. 


Increased power of Federal No record vote No record vote 


No record vote 


h Iding corporations to first degree unless 
‘Tequired greater complexity. 


gage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year ’ No record vote No record vote 
in foreclosures with court permission ~- 1935 
of reasonable rental. 


\llowed President, for 6 months, to pro- 
of arms, etc. (or their transportation by 
) to belligerent countries. 


s’ Bo Bill. Made 9-year 3-per cent bonds re- 29 56 Vetoed, 
vable n aera. Rep. 72 30 15 7 Jan. 24, 


79 


FLL. 3 Oe 2 “a 1936 
Prog. 6 srs 1 , 

~ (Reconsideration vote) ’ 
Dem. 248 32 57 12 Jan. 27, 


29 16 1936 


n and Domestic Allotment Act. Granted 
farmers who let their land lie fallow or 


iod aie which President i is authorized to 
eraien trade under Trade Agreements Act 


; j House vote Senate vote Date 
31 or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 

Neutrality Act. Forbade export of arms and ammunition 377 12 4} 15 May 1, 

_ to belligerents, the sale in this country of belligerents’ 1937 
securities, the use of American ships for carrying 
munitions; required belligerents to pay upon purchase 
and carry all purchases in their own ships (cash and 
carry clause). f 

Judiciary Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme No roll-call vote Unanimous, — Aug. 25, 
Court justices and other federal court judges on full no roll-call vote 1937 
pension at age of 70. ; 

National Housing Act. Established the U.S. Housing 275 86 64 16 Sept. 1, 
Authority to administer loans to local communities 1937 
_and states for rural and urban construction. (Amended 
~ in 1938.) 

Agricultural Adjustment Act. Continued soil conserva- Dem. 243 54 53 17 Feb. 16, 
tion program; provided parity payments and com- Rep. 4 74 2 hil 1938 
modity loans to farmers; established crop insurance  F.L. 5 Yes 72 P 
corporations and ever-normal granary plan. Prog. 1 7 x 1 

Ind. Rae ote 1 : on 

Wage and Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25 Dem. 247 41 No record vote JUNC 25h 
Cenis to rise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours Rep. 31 48 1938 
from 44 per week the first year to 40 after the third  F-.L. 5 ae : 
year; goods produced by “oppressive child labor’ Prog. 7 h 
could not be shipped in interstate commerce. ; 

Alien Registration Act (Smith Act). Required finger- 382 4 No record vote June 28, 
printing of all aliens in U. S.; made it unlawful for r “1940 Se 
anyone to advocate or teach overthrow of U. S. gov- —- 
ernment or to belong to any group advocating such. ‘ 

Selective Service Act. Established system for compul- Dem. 211 33 50 17 Sept. 16, — 
sory service in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) Rep. 52 _ 8 : 1940 — 

F.L. ane 34 
Prog. site 2 1 

Ind. Lee an 1 

ALL. ‘oor 1 

Lend-Lease. Provided system whereby U. S. lent goods 260 _ 165 60 31 
and munitions to democratic nations in return for serv- 
ices and goods. 

Selective Service Act Extension. Extended period of Dem. 182 65 38 16 
service to not more than 30 months in time of peace Rep. 21 133 7 13 
and eliminated 900,000-man limit of Army. ree es : 1 

A.L. Le 

Declarations of World War II: Dem. 235 56 

Against Japan. Rep. 149 1 24 

Prog. 3 1 

Ind. ee 1 

ALL. 1 : a 
Against Germany. 393 0 88 0 
J. N. Charter Ratification. Dem. No vote required 53° * 
Rep. 35 2 

' Prog. 1 

dase Bill. Would have set up mediation board, estab- Dem. 97 91 33 13 
lished enforceable 30-day cooling-off periods inlabor Rep. —-133 13 28 6 
disputes, outlawed boycotts and sympathy strikes, Prog. Ae 1 nl 
and authorized court injunctions. A.L. ‘Sea 1 Xe, 

(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 96 118 No vote required 
Rep. 159 15 
Prog. nate E 

“ ye ale 1 
itish Loan Act. Established $3,750,000,000 credit to Dem, 157 32 29 15 
3ritain, including $650,000,000 in lend-lease. Rep. 61 122 17 13) 

‘ Prog. a 1 j ae 
A.L. 1 aks ne be 


Fouss yote Senate vote — 


Bill or ee \ Billige Party. -. Yea Nay 


Yea . Nay 
Atomic Energy Commission. Created five-man con- No record vote No record vote 


trolled commission without military representation 
but with military liaison; permitted Army and Navy to 

» make atomic weapons; forbade distribution of fission- 
able materials or atomic energy information. 


'Greek- -Turkey Aid Bill. Authorized $400,000,000 to fur- Dem. 160 13 32 7 May 22, 
nish aid to Greece and Turkey upon application, sub- Rep. 127 93 ao 16 1947 
ject to withdrawal upon request of countries, of the A.L. oie 1 tie a 
U.N. Security Council or General Assembly, or of 
President if improperly used or unnecessary. i 
‘Treaty Ratifications: Dem. No vote required 37 3 June 14, - 
_ With Italy. : Rep. 42 ch 1947 f 
With Rumania. No vote required Voice vote approval June 14, | 
fe 1947 


With Bulgaria. No vote required | Voice vote approval June 14, 
. 1947 
With Hungary. No vote required Voice vote approval June 14, 
1947 


Hartley Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, Dem. 103 66 17 15 Vetoed, 
1947). Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops Rep. 217 12 37 2 June 20, 
y secret vote of majority of employes; makes unions A.L. aan 1 sf es 1947 
subject to damage suits for unfair labor practices, (Reconsideration vote) ; 
ch as boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires Dem. 106 71 20 22 June 23, 
unions to file financial reports; requires union leaders Rep. 225 li 48 3 1947 : 
0 file statements that they are not Communistic. A.L. on 1 


residential Succession Act. Made Speaker of House and 365 11 50 35 July 18, 


us i ) 
nt of Senate pro tempore next in line after Vice 1947 = 

i | 
Security Act of 1947. Reorganized and co-ordi- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval ae oT i ql 
tmed forces under National Military Establish- 2 . 


headed by Secretary of Defense (of Cabinet 
nthe 8 including Secretaries of the Army, the Navy 
1 eithe Air Force. 


ssistance Act of 1948. Authorized $5.3 billion 150 11 Voice vote approval Ate & . 
ar European Recovery Program, $275 million for Rep. 167 62 
aid to Greece and Turkey; $463 million in ALL. 0 2 i 


Service Act. Provided for registration of all 259 136 Voice vote approval June 24, i 
and induction of enough men 19-25 to 1948 
rmy of 837,000, Navy and Marine Gongs 

and Air Force of 502,000. ~ 


; . $$ ________— 
Persons Bill. Admitted 205,000 European Voice vote approval Voice vote approval § June 25, 
ersons, including 3,000 orphans. 1948 


ppropriations. Appropriated funds for 1 318 62 Voice vote approval June %, 
gar: $5.055 billion for ERP, $400 million for China, 1948 

} for occupied areas, $225 million for ‘ 
Turkey, $35 million for U. N. Fund for 
70,710,228 for IRO. 


. Authorized Federal loans for private con- ; 351 9 Voice vote approval 
yw-cost homes and apartments; liberal- 
manufacturers of prefabricated houses. 


laries: President's, $75,000 to $100,000 Voice vote approval 42 0 
w $50, 000 tax-free allowance; Vice Presi- Rep. 26 9 
an Speaker’ s, $20,000 to $30, 000 with AL. ei 
ax-free allowance. 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 


tic Treaty. (For full text, consult index.) No vote required 


Date 


i House vote * Senate vote 
‘2B’ Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 
Binal Security bill. Changed National -Military Es- 356 i Voice vote approval Aug. 10, 
tablishment to executive Department of Defense; : 1949 
made Departments of Army, Navy and Air Force 
“military departments.” ‘ 
hilitary Assistance Program. Authorized $1,314,010,- Dem. 172 24 Voice vote approval Oct. 28, 
00C in military aid: for Atlantic Pact countries, $1 Rep. 51 84 1949 
billion; Greece and Turkey, $211,370,000; “general A.L. 0 1 : 
area’’ of China, $75,000,000; and South Korea, Iran 
and Philippines, $27,640,000. 
oreign-aid appropriations: $5,809,990,000, consisting Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oct. 2, 
of $4,852,380,000 for ERP, $912,500,000 for Army- : 1949 
occupied areas, $45,000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid, 
and $110,000 for joint Congressional Foreign-Aid 
Committee. 
Jinimum-wage bill. Raised minimum wage from 40c 131 il) Voice vote approval Oct. 26, 
to 75c an hour. 1949 
arm bill. Supported prices for wheat, corn, cotton, 175 34 46 7 Oct. 31, 
rice, peanuts at 90% of parity through 1950, 80-90% 1949 
through 1951, and 75-90% on sliding-scale basis 
thereafter. vy bi 
ill to repeal federal taxes on oleomargarine. 262 106 59 20 Mar. 16, 
‘ 1950 _ 
latural-gas bill (Kerr bill). Would have prevented FPC 176 174 44 38 Vetoed aR 
control on prices for natural gas distributed by interstate (No reconsideration vote) Apr. 15, i4 
pipelines. y 1950) 
jousing bill. Authorized over $3.5 billion in government Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 20, Vu 
loans and mortgage insurance for expansion of housing 1950 — ; 
program. Also turned over to state and local authorities ey. 
about 150 wartime and veterans’ housing projects. ue pate 
sill to increase Air Force and Army. Expanded Air Force 315 4 76 0 July 11, 
to 70 groups and from 410,000 to 502,000 men; expanded "1950. ) > 
Army from 592,000 to 837,000 men. eee 
jocia! Security bill. Will raise present employer's and em- 374 1 Voice vote approval Aug. 28, ; 
ployee’s 14% % payroll tax to 2% in 1954, 24% in 1960, + 31950: 


3% in 1965, and 34% in 1970; provided financial aid 
to permanently disabled persons in need. . 


Jmnibus appropriations bill. Appropriated $35.554 billion, 
including $62.5 million loan to Spain, $14,680,084,443 

for Defense Dept., $1.225 billion for rearming Western 

Europe, $2.526 billion for Marshal! plan, $26.9 million 
for Point-4 program. 

lefense Production Act of 1950. Gave President power to 
curb prices, wages, and consumer credit, and to increase 
defense production. 

ill to draft doctors, dentists, etc., up to 50 years of age, 
for 21-mo. service. 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval — 


nternal Security Act of 1950. Provided for registering of | Dem. 186 18 24 6 
Communists and their internment in times of emergency. Rep. 126 1 27 1 
‘ ALL. 0 1 az 
; (Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 161 45 26 
Rep. 125 2 31 
| ALL. 0 1 
ax-increase bill. Raised income taxes about 17%, corpo- 328 7 Voice vote NT Sept ee 
ration taxes about 15%; imposed 10% excise tax on TV 
sets and quick-freeze units. 
mergency defense-appropriations bill. Appropriated $17,- 286° 30 Voice vote approval 


099,902,285, including $3.734 billion for Navy, $3.166 
billion for Army, $260 million for atomic-weapon re- 
search, etc. 


wines bill. Provided $3.1 billion to be supplemented 


yy state and local governments for bomb shelters and 
er civil defense. 


ncy presidential powers. Gave President powers to 
y existing defense contracts. — 


» 4 ‘ 


» Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Sep 
19 


7a 


‘ Na fie en oe, one ae House yote Saubte x : 
Bill or treaty ; ; Party Yea Nay Yea - Nay 


_ Navy modernization program. Provided for 173 new war- 
ships and other vessels suitable for modern atomic war- 
. fare. 


Gl insurance law. Provided free $10,000 life insurance to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 2! 
_ all armed-forces personnel. 1951 


; Indian grain-loan act. U.S. to lend India $190 million to 255 82 Voice vote approval June 15, j 


buy 2 million tons of food grains. 1951 
P ae 


Reciprocal’ Trade Agreements Act. Extended reciprocal Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 16, 
trade agreement act to June 12, 1953, and directed Presi- 1951 
dent to end any concessions to Soviet bloc. $ 


ft act. Extended draft to July 1, 1955, and increased 339 4) Voice vote approval June 19, } 
service to 24 months; provided preliminary study for ; 1951 
universal military service. | 


- Pension bill. Raised to $120 a month the $60-$72 pensions Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Vetoed 
to veterans disabled by nonservice disabilities. Aug. 6, 
‘ (Reconsideration vote) 1951 
: 318 45 69 9 Sept. 18, 


é 


Oe 19, 


951 


ley Law amendment. Permitted union-shop con- 307 18 Voice vote approval Oct. 4 
ith 1951 


peace resolution. Declared state of war with Ger- 376 0 Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval Oct. 3 


Voice vote approval 


Security. Appropriation Bill. $7,328,903,976 voted Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
jobal military and economic aid, including $100 


for isa 


No vote required 


247 89 50 


(No reconsideration vote) 


35 


Voice vote approval Vetoed, ; 
June 25, 
1952. 


53 


(Reconsideration vote) * 

Dem. 107 90 25 18 June 27, 

aris Rep. 170 23 32 8 1952 
Bi : 1 0 és ] 


July 1, : 
1952 


Peace Contracts. Established working basis 


erm. No vote required 77 5 
Te lations with Bonn Government. 


0 n Constitution. Made Puerto Rico a com- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 3, 
th and gave it greater home rule. : 1952. 


Authorized deductions on contributions 
nstead of previous 15%. 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 8, 


ts of 1952. Allowed manufacturers and re- 
tices on trade-marked articles where state 


ue of Rights.” Granted Korean veterans with 
e as of June 27, 1950, rights and benefits 
se received by veterans of World War II. 


Voice vote approval 


“Amendment. Increased Social Security Voice vote approval 
ed by 12%% and authorized pensioners 


$75 a month. Minimum payments set at 


Voice vote approval 


House vote 


Date 


ne Sale at Senate vote 
ae Bill or treaty ; Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 
delands Oi! Law. Gave coastal states right to all minerals Dem. Cyia| ‘ 59 Voice vote approval May 22, 
in submerged lands within their historic boundaries; Rep. 188 18 ‘ 1953 mea 
Federal government retained control of remainder of Ind. 0 1 “Ee 
continental shelf. : 2 
‘ant of 1 million tons of wheat to Pakistan to relieve 310 75 Voice vote approval June 25, 
famine. 1953" 
(cess-profits tax extended for § months. Dem. 156 38 Voice vote approval July 15, — z 
Rep. . 169 38 1953 © 
Ind. 0 1 Pye 
mal! Business Administration Act. Abolished RFC; Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 30, 
placed it by Small Business Administration with feaue : 1953 
authority of $275 million; no loan to exceed $150,000. \ ai 
yreign-Aid Authorization Act. Provided $4,531,507,000 for Dem. 126 29 Voice vote approval Aug. ie so 
military and economic aid to 53 free countries. Rep. 94 80 1953 
Ind. 1 0 
sfugee Immigration Act. Admitted 214,000 refugees in 190 44 Voice vote approval 
next 3 years over immigration quotas. * 
‘atehood for Hawaii and Alaska. (Allowed to die in Rep. 3 AL 
House.) Dem. 42 v4 
Ind. 1 0 
ricker Amendment. Would have limited President’s treaty- Rep. 32 16 
making power. (Defeated by lack of % majority vote.) Dem. 28 14 
Ind. 0 1 
it in excise tax by $999 million a year. 395 1 72 8 
uthorization of St. Lawrence Seaway. Rep. 144 64 Voice vote approval : 
; Dem. 96 94 
Ind. 1 0 
tension of Reciprocal Trade Act for 1 year. Voice vote approval Voice vote approval y vi 
iblic-housing bill. Allowed 35,000 units for year, but 358 30 59 7A 
limited housing to cities where pedorey slum clearance ; 
had displaced families. 
xX revision to cost $1.363 million in revenue. Rep. 201 3 42 om 
Dem. 114 73 19 22 
\ Ind. 0 1 0 1 
ymmunist Control Act. Outlawed Communist party, 265 2 79 Os 
though membership in party was not made crime. 
mpromise Mutual Security Appropriation of $5,243,575,- 188 77 Voice vote approval 
795, of which $2,781,499,816 is “new money.” 
rm bill. Provided flexible price support. 208 47 44 DE 
nendment to Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Allowed private Rep. Voice vote approval 6 35a 
interests to enter field of atomic power. : ia i ; ? 
: nd. : 


cial Security benefits increased and extended to addi- 
al 10,000,000 persons. 


th penalty for peacetime espionage. 


li of citizenship of persons convicted by conspir- 
{ od a ond oh byf force. 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


aay) i) — 


Bill or treaty 


Federal pay raise bill. Raised salaries of Senate and House 
members to $22,500; Vice President and House Speaker 
fo $45,000; Justices of U. S. Supreme rout to $35,000; 
etc. - 


- Yea 


House vote 
Nay 


"Bente yates 
Yea ~ Nay 


ee 

Tax bill. Postponed almost $3 billion in corporation and ex- 
 Cise tax cuts which were scheduled to go into effect Apr. 
73531955, 


“Military pay raise bill. Provided pay raise for armed serv- 


a i ices, amounting to $745 million per year. 


~ Postal pay raise bill. Increased pay of postal workers by 
"average of 8.8%. 


i 


‘(Defeated in Senate by lack of 2/3 majority vote to 
sf 4 override veto.) 


Postal pay raise bill. Increased pay of postal workers by 
average of 8%. 


Reciprocal-trade bill. Extended reciprocai-trade law 3 years 
to June 30, 1958, and increased tariff-cutting powers of 


Selective Service bill. Extended draft 4 years and doctors’ 
‘draft 2 years. 


Rep. 104 60° 
386 8 Voice vote approval Mar. 80) 
1955 
Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Mar. 31) 
1955 
Dem. 212 0 37 0 Vetoed | 
Rep. 116 66 29 ili! May 19,! 
1955 
(Reconsideration vote) } | 
Dem. jie 46 2 Defeatect 
Rep. 8 37 May 24! 
1955 
407 1 78 0 June 10 
1955 
347 54 Voice vote approval June 2!) 
1 


Voice yote approval 


955 


June 30 
1955 


HENCE SL a ee ie ee A a ee Sree Lene” | 
uy For ign-aid authorization bill. Authorized $3,285,800,000 


-foreign-aid program. 


“Military reserves bill. Raised present 800,000- ay reserve 
to 2,900, 000 by mid-1959. 


ng bill. Authorized construction of 45,000 public- 
cine units by mid-1956. 


en a Senator or a Representative intro- 
a bill, he sends it to the clerk of his 


ae first reading, and the bill is referred 


he proper committee. 


e€ committee may decide the bill is un- 
or unnecessary and table it, thus killing 
once. Or it may decide the bill is worth- 


ypinions presented by experts and other 


ested persons. 


ence to the house, and this is known as the 
on reading. Members may then debate 
bill and offer amendments. In the House. 

45 26 resentatives, the time for debate is 
by a cloture rule, but there is no 
estriction in the Senate except by a 
rds vote for cloture. This makes pos- 
filibuster, in which one or more op- 


s hold the floor to defeat the bill. 


Aird reading is by title only, and the 
il put to a vote, which may be by voice 
or roll call, depending on the circumstances 
liamentary rules. Members who must 
t at the time but who wish to record 


ere, 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


262 


169 
146 


153 
35 


192 
170 


120 


38 
40 


37 
131 


29 
25 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


July 8, 
1955 

Aug. 9, 
1958 

Aug. 
1955. 


Aug. cy: 
i 


55 y 


their vote may be paired if each negati 


After members of the 
ittee have debated the bill and perhaps 
fered amendments, a vote is taken; and if 
ote is favorable, the bill a sent back 


vote has a balancing affirmative one. 

The bill then goes to the other house 0 
Congress, where it may be defeated, or passe 
with or without amendments. If the bill i 
defeated, it dies. If it is passed with amet 
ments, a joint Congressional committee mu § 
be appointed by both houses to iron out 
differences. : 

After its final passage by both houses, tb 
bill is sent to the President. If he approve: 
he signs it, and.the bill becomes a law. How 
ever, if he disapproves, he vetoes the bill b 
refusing to sign it and sending it back t 
the house of origin with his reasons for 
veto. The objections are read and debatec 
and a roll-call vote is taken. If the bill re 
ceives less than a two-thirds vote, it | 
defeated and goes no farther. But if it r 
ceives a two-thirds vote or greater, it is sen 
to the other house for a vote. If that hous 
also ‘passes it by a two-thirds vote, the Pr 
dent’s veto is overridden, and kab bill 
comes a law. 

Should the President desire neither to 
nor to veto the bill, he may retain it for 
days, Sundays excepted, after which tim 
automatically becomes a law without sig 
ture. However, if Congress has adjow 
within those ten days, the bill is a 
cally killed, that process of indirect 
being known as a pocket veto. — of 


(As of Sept. 1, 1955.) Source: U.S. Department of State. 


Country 


Diplomatic Personnel To and From the U.S. 


Representative from 


U. S. Representative to Rank 
Afghanistan ........ Angus Ward Amb 
Argentina .<.:...... Albert F. Nufer Amb 
BUISUTE LID — 6. Sic.cicc wis a Amos J. Peaslee Amb 
BREE TE TS ict fisleiele s 1s Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr.| Amb 
BPOIFIUM wae sic ss Frederick M. Alger, Jr. Amp 
PSOIVIG. Sos ewe cess Gerald A. Drew Amb 
MPRA -o-sxn%c.a.5 cic, 5 ebeers te James C. Dunn Amb 
POLI AE fia. 2S. ch iain {on settee eae staat Gale oe a teie voces apAy 
BEASTIE (Woo 0 wa cons 3 clela sls Joseph C. Satterthwaite Amb 
Cambodia .......... Robert McClintock Amb 
2 OG 0 es R. Douglas Stuart Amb 
MIOVION 5 5.5 eisai os 302 Philip K. Crowe Amb 
0 ei ee Willard L. Beaulac Amb 
(3.20 62 nee a Karl L. Rankin Amb 
Bolombia .........: Philip W. Bonsal Amb 
Angel 
Costa Rica ......... Robert F. Woodward Amb 
BPRERIOEN. > 7am cies, cues sue ione's Arthur Gardner Amb 
Czechoslovakia .|U. Alexis Johnson Amb 
mpenmark 5520.52. Robert D. Coe Amb. 
Dominican Republic] William T. Pheiffer Amb. 
RIGUACON. (64.5 oacle tres Sheldon T. Mills Amb 
BEV ID Oossciccie e's veces Henry A. Byroade Amb 
El Salvador ........ Robert C. Hill Amb 
Castro 
BEPSEOTLIG: (5! ciwsa.esoichats oie) Legation closed are, 
cable) 0} Cen ae eer Joseph Simonson Amb 
REPIPIATIC cic ce sp «sine Jack K. McFall Amb 
PEATLCC 56 ec os vices C. Douglas Dillon Amb 
RRETMANY <0)5.2- sicee James B. Conant Amb 
Great Britain ...... Winthrop W. Aldrich Amb 
MAKOCCE: 0205s. cin ce Cavendish W. Cannon Amb 
Guatemala ........ Edward J. Sparks Amb 
BRRENTOL tis. ssarcte o:tuinie veces Roy Tasco Davis Amb 
MEEOTUCUTAS: «oo .6. 4 j0i0.0's Whiting Willauer Amb 
BERT AIY ake. o:< dae: sie Christian M. Ravndal Min 
MCCIANIA oo occ tile eles John J. Nuccio Min 
ULE ERB oie John Sherman Cooper® Amb 
: Mehta 
Indonesia .......... Hugh S. Cumming, Jr. Amb 
Jr BESS ep Re Seldon Chapin Amb 
BRR i ke ponte ascke a ceat ayo.s Waldemar J. Gallman Amb 
BEREIANIG osc 2 cccnsees William H. Taft, 3rd Amb 
PERTUOL 5 cis.0)e siciaivie,o-a ie Edward B. Lawson Amb 
MDA ise oo cievacst ova tyas a, 0¥ Clare Boothe Luce Amb. 
1155 0126 0 RP ey oe John M. Allison Amb 
RROSUCLSL Elias atel eset sfeaiels joie Lester D. Mallory Amb 
BROT ORS on 5 og sles rece William S. B. Lacy Amb. 
BLOIAS a Sas epic, ae «ale Charles W. Yost Amb 
BONE Sais cite cay Legation closed ene 
Lebanon ........... Donald R. Heath Amb 
BREDOTIA YS sic. es a Richard Lee Jones Amb 
BADD VEN !5 Pei varriafeu'aite John L, Tappin Amb 
Legation closed Sree 
Wiley Thomas Buchanan, 
ur. Min 
Francis White Amb 
Julius C. Holmes Min 
John Sherman Cooper® Amb 
H. Freeman Matthews Amb 
Robert C. Hendrickson Amb 
Thomas E, Whelan Amb 


|Baron Silvercruys 


Mohammad Kabir Ludin 
Dr. Hipodlita J. Paz 

Sir Percy Spender 

Dr. Karl Gruber 


Don Victor Andrade 

Joao Carlos Muniz 

James Barrington 

Nong Kimny 

A. D. P. Heeney 

R. S. S. Gunewardene 
Anibal Jara 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo 
Dr. Don Eduardo Zuleta- 


Don Fernando Fournier 
Miguel Angel Campo 
Dr. Karel PetrZelka 
Henrik de Kauffmann 
Joaquin E. Salazar 

Dr. José R. Chiriboga V 
Dr. Ahmed Hussein 
Dr. Don Héctor David 


Johannes Kaiv4 
Yilma Deressa 
Johan A. Mykopp 
Maurice Couve de Murville f 
Dr. Heinz L. Krekeler 
Sir Roger Makins 
George V. Melas 

José Luis Cruz Salazar 
Jacques Léger 

Carlos Izaguirre 
Karoly Szarka 

Thor Thors 
Gaganvihari Lallubhai 


Moekarto Notowidigdo 
Nasrollah Entezam 

Dr. Moussa Al- Shabandar | 
John Joseph Hearne 
Abba Eban ie 
Manlio Brosio ‘ 
Sadao Iguchi 

Abdul Monem Rifa’i 

Dr. You Chan Yang 
Ourot R. Souvannavong ~ 
Dr. Arnolds Spekke 

Dr. Charles Malik 
Clarence Lorenzo Simpson 
Saddigh Muntasser 
Povilas Zadeikis 


Hugues Le Gallais P 
Don Manuel Tello , 


Gen. Shanker Shamsher 
Jang Bahadur Rana 

Dr. J. H. van Roijen — 

Leslie Knox Munro 


Sacasa 


'U. S. Representative to 


Representative from 


< 


Ay see en eins L. Corrin Strong 


MMe EL SOE TA Aen %g's sheuccars <6 Horace A. Hildreth 

RP PAMAING | el isaac es Julian F. Harrington 
PAOLA UIE. sic closieecles Arthur A. Ageton 

MES EUUE Seles Wiel a\4 016 ¢i0ce e's Ellis O, Briggs 
Philippines. ..i..4.: Homer Ferguson 
EPOIANG sce. cae Joseph E. Jacobs 
Portugal ........... James C. H. Bonbright 
PPOIMANI Vsti cas sk > Robert H. Thayer 
Saudi Arabia ...... George Wadsworth? 


John Lodge 

John M. Cabot 

: witzerland ........ Frances E. Willis 
MEDIANS: seateis, <2! <ia,5is = James S. Moose, Jr. 

AB RE sy: Cee (vacant) 

_ Turkey ............)Avra M. Warren 

Un. of So. Africa ..|Edward T. Wailes 
GSE ee re Charles E. Bohlen 

7 Dempster McIntosh 

Fletcher A. Warren 

G. Frederick Reinhardt 

George PERE 


i rnd 


Pe a eee? 


weer terse eee 


Wilhelm Munthe de 
-Morgenstierne 


Amb. |Syed Amjad Ali 
Amb. |Don Joaquin José Vallarino| Amb, 
Amb. |Dr. Don Guillermo Enciso- . 

Velloso Amb, 
Amb. |Don Fernando Berckemeyer| Amb. 
Amb. |Raul T. Leuterio Min. 
Amb. [Romuald Spasowski Amb. 
Amb. |Luis Esteves Fernandes Amb. 
Min. |Anton Moisescu Min, — 
Amb. |Sheikh Adbullah Al- 

Khayyai Amb. 
Amb. |Don José Maria Areilza Amb, 
Amb. |Erik Boheman Amb 
Amb. |Henry de Torrenté Min 
Amb. |Dr. Farid Zeineddine Amb 
Amb. |Pote Sarasin Amb. 
Amb. |Haydar Gork Amb. 
Amb. |Dr. John HE. Holloway Amb. 
Amb. |Georgi N. Zaroubin Amb. 
Amb. |Dr. José A. Mora Amb. 
Amb. |Dr. César Gonzales Amb. 
Amb. |Tran Van Chuong Amb s 
Min Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn : 

Abdussamed Abu-Taled | Cd’A — 
Amb. |Leo Mates Amb 


sident Jidda. 


8 Formosa (Taiwan). 
D i hi, India. 


‘ MAK, Anton J. (Mayor of Chicago): 

Shot Feb. 15, 1983, in Miami by Giuseppe 
Zangara, who attempted to assassinate 
ae D. Roosevelt; Cermak died Mar. 6. 


an 2, 1881, in Washington, D. G. 
rles J. Guiteau; died Sept. 19. 


Shot Sept. 8, 1935, in Baton 
by, De. Carl A. Weiss; died Sept. 10. 


cINLEY, William (President of U. §.): 
not Sept. 6, 1901, in Buffalo by Leon 
Z a died Sept. 14. 


: ma" E 
ie Liberty (Bell was cast in England in 
>the Pennsylvania Statehouse (now 
endence Hall). Damaged in transit, 
S recast in Philadelphia in 1753. It 
scribed with the words, “Proclaim 
rty throughout all the land unto all the 
itants thereof” (Lev. 25:10). The bell 
ag on July 8, 1776, for the first pub- 


U.S. broke off diplomatic relations with Bulgaria on Feb. 20, 1950. 
4 Legation in New York. 


(Amb.—Ambassador; Min.—Minister; CG—Consul General; Cd’A—Charge d'Affaires) 


_ Assassinations and Attempts in U. S. Since 1865 


.« The Liberty Bell 


2 Accredited to Saudi Arabia and vemen 
5 Accredited to India and Nepal; resident in New 


Set oo 


of U. S.): Escaped assassination unhu 
Feb. 15, 19383, in Miami. See Cermak. a 
ROOSEVELT, Theodore (ex-President of 
U. §.): Escaped assassination (though 
shot) Oct. 14, 1912, in Milwaukee wa 
campaigning for President. 


SEWARD, William H. (Secretary of State): 

Escaped assassination (though injured) 
Apr. 14, 1865, in Washington, D. C., by 
Lewis Powell (or Paine), accomplice of 
John Wilkes Booth. $ ' 
TRUMAN, Harry 8. (President of U. S.): 

Escaped assassination unhurt Nov. 1 
1950, in Washington, D. C., as 2 Puertc 
Rican nationalists attempted to shoot their 
way into Blair House. 


: 
j 
ROOSEVELT, Franklin D. (President-cleat 
$ 


lic reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Hidden in Allentown during the 
British occupation of Philadelphia, it ws 
replaced in Independence Hall in 1778 
where it remains today. The bell crack 
on July 8, 1835, while tolling the death ¢ 
Chief Justice John Marshall. i 


ga he ‘THE UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES 


U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
: Source: U. S. Military Academy. 
Pistablished in 1802 by an Act of Con- 
ress, the U. S. Military Academy is located 
yn the west bank of the Hudson River some 
90 miles north of New York City. Admis- 
3i0n may be gained only by appointment to 
me of the 2,496 cadetships authorized by 
aw. These cadetships are allocated among 
fhe following sources of nomination: 


Noncompetitive: 
~ Representatives (4 each) .......-. 1,740 
menators (4 each) 2.0 6.0.52 00.0565 384 
Other: 
Hawaii and Alaska ........ 8 
District of Columbia ...... 6 
Canal Zone Government ... 2 
PMOLLO a. ERIC Op rials pars e ate 4 
Vice Presidential .......... 3 23 
Competitive: 
Army and Air Force: 
Regular components ........... 90 
Reserve components ........... 90 
presidential‘. a. s:-c bia sale 89 
Sons of deceased veterans ........ 40 
Honor military & honor naval 
BCH OOUSS id isos vo nystaneo oe Ue ae 40 
phOGal ess. iecn kas tnt stay 2,496 


Graduation of the senior class leaves 
ubout 750 vacant cadetships each year, and 
candidates may be nominated for these 
jacancies during the year preceding the 
1dimission date—the first Tuesday in July. 

Candidates must be citizens of the U. S., 
setween the ages of 17 and 22, unmarried, 
6” to 6’6” tall and able to meet the 
mental, physical and physical aptitude re- 
juirements. Candidates with acceptable 
vollege records may qualify mentally by 
satisfactory performance .on the College 
fntrance Examination Board’s Scholastic 
Aptitude Test; all other candidates take 
Ihe CEEB’s Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
whievement tests in intermediate mathe- 
natics and English composition. #ntrance 
equirements and procedures for appoint- 
nent are described in the U. S. Military 
Academy Cataiog, avaliable without charge 
rom The Registrar, U. S. Military Acad- 
my, West Point, N. Y. 

Cadets receive their entire education at 
sovernment expense and are paid $111.15 
jer month. From this sum, they pay for 
heir meals, uniforms, textbooks, etc. Upon 
successful completion of the 4-year course, 
he graduate receives the degree of Bach- 
lor of Science and is commissioned a 
econd lieutenant in the regular Army or 
ir Force. He must serve at least 3 years. 
he resigns then, he must serve an addi- 
mal 3 years in the Reserves. 


U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
Source: U.S. Naval Academy. 
October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
stablished at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 


Maryland. Five years later it was renamed 
the United States Naval Academy, and the 
following year a regular four-year course 
was adopted. At present, the curriculum — 
consists of courses in the following depart- 
ments: executive; seamanship and naviga-. 
tion; ordnance and gunméry; marine en- 
gineering; aviation; electrical engineering; 
mathematics; English, history and govern-— 
ment; foreign languages; hygiene; and — 
physical training. ate 


Candidates are selected as follows: 


5 from the District of Columbia i} 
40 sons of men and women killed in 
action or who have died, or may here 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 
disease contracted, in active service 
World Wars I and II and other periods. 

7 annually from among sons of officer 
and enlisted men in the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force an 
Coast Guard. 
160 enlisted Navy and Marine perso: 
selected annually by ira (A ex 
amination 
160 Bae. chosen by the Secretary 


Corps Reserves 
5 Puerto Ricans chosen ~~ the setae 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico ~— es 
1 on the recommendation of the Gover: 
nor of Puerto Rico 
4 Filipinos designated by the Preside 
of the United States 
1 from the Canal Zone 


the Army and Navy as honor sch 
and from NROTC schools. — i 
20 from the American republics and 
Dominion of Canada 
Unlimited: Sons of persons who 
been or shall hereafter be awarded 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Each Senator, Representative, delega 
Congress, and the Vice President may 
not more than 5 Midshipmen at the N 
Academy. The Board of Commissiot 


ceased veterans of World Wars and 
sons of officers and enlisted men 
regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
Force and Coast Guard. The President 
appoints the sons of holders of the 
of Honor. 

Subject to the existence of vacancie 
the availability of accommodations 
Secretary of the Navy may nomin 
appointment a limited number 0! 
tional candidates. These must be 3 


inated alternate and compettttyem 
dates of the same year who were una! 
to enter because of the appointment 
men preceding them in nomination 

Candidates for admission must be 


pore NL i Ie a 


Rae ea wis iz Ciel ana, Bd a a. 
— 342 


tween 17 and 22 years of age on July 1 of 
thelr entering year. They may qualify by 
taking entrance examinations, by present- 
ing an acceptable secondary school certifi- 
_ cate and taking special examinations in 
bY English and mathematics, or by complet- 
ing a sufficient number of acceptable col- 
lege courses. Candidates must mieet phys- 
ical requirements and be unmarried. 
Midshipmen are paid $1,333.80 a year. 
Graduates of the Academy are granted 
_ Bachelor of Science degrees and are com- 
ay missioned as ensigns in the Navy or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps. In addi- 
- tion, a limited number of the members of 
$3 ‘graduating classes may be commissioned in 
_ the U. S. Air Force. 


ag U.S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


Source: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 


The cadet system of the Coast Guard was 
established by law on July 31, 1876, when 
the “School of Instruction” for the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service, predecessor to the 
Coast Guard, was authorized. 
‘The J. C. Dobbin, a converted schooner, 
served as the first schoolship, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1878 by the bark Chase, a ship 
a built. for cadet training. First winter quar- 


f ters. were in a sail loft at New Bedford, 
ei Mass. ‘The school. was moved in 1900 to a 
-- two story frame school at Curtis Bay, Md., 
) provide a more technical education; and 
ele to Fort Trumbull, New London, 


Bachelor of Science degree in Engi- 
eee and to a commission of ensign in 


| through a nation-wide competitive 
pcimation, held annually in February. 


rs of age, physically sound, unmarried 
t least 5’ 6” tall. They must agree to 
in unmarried until graduation and to 
at least 4 years on active duty. Cadets 
e $1,333.80 per annum to cover their 
rm and incidental expenses, and are 
shed their rations and quarters. Ap- 
lications for appointment may be made 
> the Commandant. Gee U. S. Coast 
ard, preepaton 25, D. 


.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 

4 eat _ Source: ‘U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

2 ‘The Las S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established Mar. 15, 1988, and its 
emy is located on the south shore of 
Island Sound at Kings Point, N. Y. 
e Academy has a complement of 800: 
\det-midshipmen representing eyery U. S. 
e, D. C., Alaska, the Canal Zone, Ha» 
and Puerto Rico. In addition, it is 
‘ized to receive each year, for the full 


period of training, not more than. 12 


7 Us 8. Air Force. 


didates from Latin American republics. { 

Appointments to the Academy are gor 
erned by a state and territory quota SyB-5 
tem, based on population, and are madel 
through competitive examinations, A can» 
didate must be an unmarried Citizen he-+ 
tween 17 and 21, with a onesyear age 
waiver granted to veterans. He must have 
15 high-school credits, including 1 unit 
in algebra, 1 in plane geometry, 1 in phy- 
sics, and 3 in English. 

The course is 4 years, consisting of 1 yeam 
as Fourth Classman at the Academy, 1 year 
as Third Classman aboard a merchant 
ship, and 2 years as Second and First 
Classman at the Academy. Study includes 
marine engineering, navigation, electricity | 
ship construction, naval science and tac- 
tics, economics, business, languages, his- 
tory, and other subjects. 

On completion of their courses, cadet- 
midshipmen are examined for their origi- 
mal Merchant Marine license as deck 
or engineer officers in any ship in the U. 8. 
Merchant Marine. They also receive Bache- 
lor of Science degrees and commissions as 
officers in the U. S. Maritime Service and 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. Over 9,000 officers 
have been graduated. 


U. S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
Source: U.8. Air Force Academy. 

The bill establishing the Air Force Acai 
emy was signed by President Eisenhower. on 
Apr. 1, 1954. The first class of 306 cadets 
was sworn in on July 11, 1955, at Lowry 
Air Force Base, Denver, Colo., the Acad- 
emy’s temporary location. Permanent head- 
quarters, at Colorado Springs, Colo., ‘are 
expected to be completed in 1957. i 


Eventually the Academy will have 
complement of about 2,500 cadets cho 
through 58 separate competitions. Quali- 
fied sons of Medal of Honor winners will 
be admitted in addition to the number 0! 
competitive vacancies. f 


Candidates must be citizens of the U.S 
between 17 and 22, unmarried, at least 5’ 4’ 
and less than 6’ 4” tall and able to mee’ 
the mental and physical requirements. c 
candidate is required to take the following 
examinations and tests: (1) The Air Fore 
Medical Examination for Flying Training 
(2) The Air Force Pilot Aptitude and Offi 
cer Quality Test; (3) The College aa 
Examination Board Tests. 


Cadets receive their entire education a 
Government expense and, in addition, ar 
paid $81.12 per month. From this sum 
they pay for their meals, uniforms, tex 
books, etc. Upon completion of the pr 
scribed 4-year course of instruction, lead 
to a baccalaureate degree, a cadet wi! 
meets the physical qualifications is 
pointed a second lieutenant in the regi 


U.S. ARMY. 


When Gen. Washington, on July 3, 1775, 
(ook command of the Colonial militia 
(about 8,000 men) besieging Boston, the 
svent marked the union of the forces of 
the 13 separate Colonies under one head, 
and the U.S. Army was born. In Jan., 1776, 
the Continental Congress decided that 
these troops should be separate in organ- 
zation from those of local communities 
and established them as the U. S. Regular 
Army. When these forces were disbanded 
uiter the war only some 80 officers and 
men were retained to guard U. S. Army 
stores. From this humble beginning, in the 
snsuing years, the strength of the U. S. 
Army rose or fell according to national and 
international conditions. 


U.S. NAVY 

In Sept. and Oct., 1775, Gen. Washing- 
(On maintained 5 schooners and a sloop 
with officers and men from his army for 
syne purpose of preying on inbound Eng- 
ish supply vessels and thereby caused the 
birth of the U. S. Navy. In Dec., 1775, the 
Sontinental Congress expanded this by 
oroviding for construction of naval craft 
and the appointment of a marine commit- 
see (One member from each colony) which 
continued until 1794 when further ships 
and manpower were provided for by act of 
Songress. Upon completion of these ships 
n 1798, a Navy Department was estab- 
ished as the controlling agency, and the 
secretary given Cabinet rank. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 

Until creation of the National Military 
“stablishment in July 1947, which united 
mhe services under one command, U. S. 
nilitary air forces operated under the 
several commands. In the Army, opera- 
jons came under the Signal Corps until 
1918, when the U. S. Air Service was estab- 
ished. In 1926, the U. S. Air Corps came 
nto being and remained until 1942 when 
he Army Air Forces were formed, composed 


Selective Service Classifications 


_¥-A: Available for immediate service. 
J-A-O: Conscientious objector available 
‘or non-combatant military service. 

-I-C: Members of the armed forces, Coast 
quard, Coast and Geodetic Survey or Pub- 
ic Health Service or certain registrants 
eparated therefrom, 

I-D: Members of reserve components or 
udent taking military training. 

-~A: Registrant deferred because of ci- 
a occupation (except agriculture) . 

3: Deferred because of agricultural 
ation. 

: Registrant with dependents. 


OHistory of the Armed Services 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


“unfit. 


of the U. S. Air Corps and its supportiae 
services. 


In the Navy, ship-based fighters and. 
bombers were originally attached to the 
several fleets and under the orders of the 
fleet commanders. Marine Corps aviation 
came under control of the Navy. ; 


In 1947, the U. S. Air Force was estab- 
lished as an autonomous arm of the Armed 
Forces. At that time, the name U. S. Air 
Corps and the names of the services within 
the Army Air Forces were abolishes, : 


U. S. COAST GUARD 


This service was originally created by 
act of Congress approved on Jan. 28, 19 
which combined the then Revenue Cut’ f 
Service and the Life- -Saving Service. : 


ganization under the Federal govern: 
and, until the er! Department was esti = 


patrol in northern waters, flodd’ Si 
etc. In time of war it is attached to 
Navy Department, and in the recent 
flict, it performed admirable service. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 

Founded in 1775 and observing 
cial birthday on Novy. 10, the U. S. 
Corps was developed to'be able to 
advantage on land or sea. 
It has been used successfully in 
U. S. war beginning with the Home 


reached its high in achievement. in- Aes 
recent war when its some 475,000 ee 


Pacific Theater of Operations. 


IV-A: Registrant who has Cfo) 
service; sole surviving som of pal 
whose other child or children ‘diec 
World War II. 
IV-B: Officials deferred by law. __ 
AVR: Aliens, 


students. 
IV-E: Conscientious obiesteea oppo O 
to combatant and non- “Con Basa rail 
and service. 
IV-F: Physically, mentally or 


V-A: Registrant over age of abi for 
military service. 


\ 


a2 Coe +. S. Armed Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Officers i 


_ Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


Meuthty allowances 


: } : Rank for quarters 4 
Army, Air Force and Navy, Coaft Guard and Pay Monthly With With no 
Marine Corps Coast and Geodetic Survey grade pay dependents dependents + 
General of the Army Fleet Admiral 0-8 $963.30 $171.00 $136.80 — 
General Admiral 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
_ Lieutenant General Vice Admigal 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80. 
Major Géneral Rear Admiral (upper half) 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 — 
__ Brigadier General Rear Admjral (lower half) and 
! Commgdore 0-7 800.28 171.00 136.80 — 
, Captain 0-6 592.80 136.80 119.70 
utenant Colonel Commander 0-5 474.24 136.80 102.60 
jajor Lieutenant Commander 0-4 * 400.14 119.70 94.20 
iptain Lieutenant 0-3 326.04 102.60 85.50 
irst Lieutenant Lieutenant (junior grade) 0-2 259.36 $4.20 77.10, 
econd Lieutenant Ensign 0-1 222.30 85.50 68.40 _ 
ef Warrant Officer Chief Warrant Officer W-4 332.90 -119.70 94.20 _ 
same Same W-3 302.64 102.60 85.50 
hief Warrant Officer Same W-2 264.82 94.20 77.10 — 
trant Giticer (junior grade) Warrant Officer W-1 219.42 85.50 68.40 — 
Special Pay for Longevity 4 


—$58.50 after 3 years; $54.60 after 30 years. 

—$49.92 after 3 years; $50.60 after 26; 

$62.40 after 30. 

5—$38.00 after 3 years; $23.40 after 16; 
“ieee patet 18; $31/20 after 22, 26 and 


“5. $32. 76 after 3 years; $23.40 after 12; 
$31, 20 after 14; $46.60 after 16; $31.20 


.86 after 3 years; $23: “40 after 8; 

_ $31.20 after 10; 415.60 after 12, 14 and 

16; $31.20 after 18; $15.60 after 22 and 

_ 26 years. 

- et 96 after 3 years; $23.40 after 4; 
31.20 after 6; $15.60 after 8, 10, 12, 14, 

16, 18 and 22 ‘years. 

- 14.82 after 7. years; $61.22 after 3; 


$15.60 after 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
San j 


Aemy, Aig Force and Marines 


Insignia and Ranks of the Armed Forces 


oo (amounts listed below ar@ monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) 


O-1—$14.82 after 2 years; $59.28 after 3; 
$15.60 after 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. -_ 
W-4—$22.00 after 2 years; $15.60 after 6, 
and 10; $19.50 after 12; $31.20 after 
$15.60 after 16, 18, 22, 26 and 30 years. 
W-3—$21.06 after 2 years; $7.80 after 6, 8 
and 10; $11.70 after 12; $15.60 after 14; 
$7.80 after 16; $23.40 after 18; $22.40 
after 22; $15.60 after 26 and 30 years. 
W-2—$15.98 after 2 years; $7.80 after 6; $15. 
after 8, 10, and 12; $14.60 after 14; $7.8 
after 16; $15.60 after 18, 22, 26 and 
_ years. 

W-1— $31.78 after 2 years; $15.60 after 6; 
$19.50 after 8; $7.80 after 10; $11.70 
after 12; $7.80 after 14 and 16; $15. 
after 18, 22 and 26 years. - 

i 


Py 


Navy and Coast Guard 


signia Rank Insignia Rank 
-- 4 eS 
; General of the Army, Five stars Fleet Admiral 
Air Force ‘ Four stars Admiral 
General Three stars Vice Admiral 
Lieutenant General Two stars Rear Admiral 
Major General One star Commodore 
Brigadier General Silver eagle Captain 
Colonel Silver maple leaf Commander 
Lieutenant Colonel Gold maple leaf Lt. Commander 
Major Two silver bars Lieutenant 
Captain One silver bar Lieutenant (jg) 
i First Lieutenant One gold bar Ensign — 
Second Lieutenant - Warrant specialty Commissioned 
id bar | th tdunded ends, Chief Warrant Officer, Com- in silver Warrant Officer 
n-e' amel top, longi- missioned Warrant Officer|} Warrant specialty Warrant Officer 
center of gold (%”” (Marines) in gold 
1” loyig) Y / ; rf 
Warrant Officer (jg) 1Of gold disutoiters: First figure is number ef 


mafia Officer 


ith lafitudinal center 


3 Bro! : 
intervals with 44 in. of blue. ‘xe en a 


stripes; second Me number of -in. s 


stri thi 
ber of 4-in, stripes. aoe 


2 Wartime only. 


. Armed Forces Monthly’ Pay Rapes for Enlisted Personnel — 


Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


~ Army rank Air Force rank 


Marine rank 


Monthly _ : 


Navy rank pay 


‘Master Sergeant 
Sergeant Ist Class 
Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private Ist Class 
Private of the Army 
Army Recruit* 
Army Recruitt 


Master Sergeant 
Technical Sergeant 
Staff Sergeant 
Airman Ist Class 
Airman 2nd Class 
Airman 3rd Class 
Airman, Basic* 
Airman, Basict 


Staff Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Private* 
Privatet 


Master Sergeant 
Technical Sergeant 


Marine Corporal 
Pvt. Ist Class Marine 


Chief Petty Officer _ $206.39" 
Petty Officer Ist Class 
Petty Officer 2nd Class 
Petty Officer 3rd Class 
Navy Seaman 

Seaman Apprentice 
Seaman Recruit* 
Seaman Recruit} 


re Cee Ss ee] 


* With over 4 months’ service. 
BASIC MONTHLY ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS: 


over 2 dependents, $96.90 for all pay grades. 


$51.30 for pay grades E-1 through E-3, $77.10 for pay grades E-4 through E-7; 2 dependents, $77.10 for all pay grades; 


Special Pay for Longevity 


E-7—$15.91 after 2 years; $7.80 after 4 and 6; 
$15.60 after 8; $7.80 after 10; $11.70 after 
12; $7.80 after 14 and 16; $15.60 after 18, 
22 and 26 years. 


E-6—$11.91 after 2 years; $7.80 after 4; $19.50 
after 6; $7.80 after 8; $11.70 after 10; $7.80 
after 12, 14 and 16; $15.60 after 18 and 
22 years. 

E-5—$18.56 after 2 years; $19.50 after 4; $7.80 


. after 6; $11.70 after 8; $7.80 after 10, 12, 
14, 16 and 18; $15.70 after 22 years. 


; Hasard nee Rates 


Members of the uniformed services are en- 
titled to receive special pay (see p. 346) for 
the performance of certain duties required by 
competent orders. 


Hazardous duty includes: 


1. Frequent and regular participation in 
aerial flights not as a crew member. 

2. Frequent and regular participation in 
glider flights. ; 


Medical Officers 
The monthly rate is $100 for pay grades O-2 
through 0-8. 


Diving as in Salvage and Repair 
The monthly rate is not less than $5 or 
‘more than $30, plus $5 for each diving hour 
spent in actual salvage or repair operations. 
This pay applies to pay grades E-1 through 
E-7 only. 


Sea and Foreign Duty 


t+ With less than 4 months’ service. 


etc., during a month, he is not en 


No dependents, $51.30 for all pay grades; 1 aapenaen 


14, 16 and 18 years. 


E-8—$17.63 after 2 years; $15.60 after 4; “en 
after 6, 8 and 10; $3.90 after 12, and 
years. 


* For frst 4 months service, pay aS based a s 
month, after that it is $83.20. E 


z Demolition of explosives as ao 
duty, including training for such di 


5. Duty at a submarine escape 
tank when such duty involves vartiet 
in training. 


Korean Combat Pay 


The monthly rate is $45 for all pay en ‘ 
Service in Korea does not necessarily 


of regimental size or smaller, or 
or aircraft. However, if the membe 


combat pay for that month. Ye 


Hazard Pay Rates oi 


- nclude Flying and Submarine Pay) 


a : - Pay grade ~Under 2 yrs. ; Over 2'yrs. | Over 3 yrs. Over 4 yrs. | Over 6 yrs. Over 8 yrs. | Over 10 Yrs- 


10-8. (Cue ei $155.00 $155.00 $165.00 $165.00 $165.00 $165.00 $165.00 
Ore eck nats 150.00 150.00 160.00 160.00 160.00 160.00 160.00 


(3 ae 200.00 200.00 215.00 215.00 215.00 215.00 215.00 

Ga Se 5 a,3 199.00 190.00 205.00 205.00 205.00 205.00 205.00 

So seMaoo aS 170.00 170.00 185.00 185.00 185.00 195.00 210.00 
ereisity. ate, eel of) 245.00: * 145.00° 155.00 165.00 180.00 185.00 190.00 
hoot Aneel ctorets 115.00 _ 125.00 150.00 150.00 160.00 165.00 170.00 y 
motte vee. a> 100.00 105.00 135.00 135.00 140.00 145.00 155.00 

Uns 5 Jesosonna 115.00 115.00 115.00 115.00 120:00 125.00 135.00 

110.00 115.00 115.00 115.00 120.00 120.00 _ 125.00 

105.00 110.00 110.00 110.00 115,00 120.00 125.00 

100.00 105.00 105.00 105.00 110.00 120.00 125.00 

ek. 80.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 90.00 95.00 100.00 
jeadde aap 70.00 75.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 90.00 95.00 
abe Sea 60.00 70.00 70.00 80.00 80.00 ~ 85.00 90.00 

“apo 55.00 65.00 65.00 70.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 
+SGSRBAE 55.00 60.00 ; 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
50.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
Se eseeee 50.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 


Over 12 yrs. | Over 14 yrs. | Over 16 yrs. | Over 18 yrs. | Over 22 yrs. | Over 26 yrs. | Over 30 yrs. _ 


$165.00 $165.00 $165.00 $165.00 $165.00 $165.00 $165.00 
‘ 160.00 160.00 160.00 160.00 160.00 - 160.00 160.00 
Siihetarar. 215.00 215.00 220.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 

: _ 210.00 225.00 230.00 245.00 245.00 * 245.00 245.00 
215.00 220.00 230.00 240.00 240.00 240.00 240.00 
oman 200.00 205.00 205.00 205.00 205.00 205.00 | 205.00 
eerie ae 180.00 185.00 185.00 185.00 185.00 185.00 185.00 
naAeas 160.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 


w..{ 145.00 155.00 160.00 165.00 165.00 165.00 - 165.00 
Bese 39.00 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.00 
e 130.00 135.00 135.00 135.00 135.00 135.00 135.00 


130.00 130.00 130.00 130.00 130.00 130.00 130.00 


eciat ~ 105.00 105.00 105.00 105.00 © 105.00 105.00 105.00 


Matias) ee 2 20100 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 » 100.00 
Bialai> sieis te 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 
o 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 
60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 

60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 - 60.00 60.00 60.00 

95.00 95.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 


Largest Armies of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Army Army 
personnel! Year Country personnel! Year 


BRN Se ees asics os 150,000 1951 lrati.Beckaciely temoeete 130,000 
pe eRe 118,000 1948 [talyt ahs ee See 250,000 Q) 
oe, __ 175,000 1953 || ‘Netherlands..............] 175,000 1949 
oan: 5,000,000 1954 Pakistanrs ttss csact cette 250,000 ~Q 
5. ee 600,000 1954 Poland...... ws a/aleeisicte és oles 2s 600: CO0 Ie ehtnmeanl Obat 
ae 300,000 @) Rumantay si ose atoms tees 350,000 1953 
Bm ci 160,000 Q) Spain tb esauee ees 425,000 @) 
aia 608,000 1953 TUKEY ooh eatesieteaaatee 400,000 
cage 132,000 1948 UGSS\ Ritter s Sonaenae eaten 4,750,000 | . 
ie Seated eee 165,000 1952 United Kingdom........... 440,000 =| 
iis Be oon 300,000 1950 United States.............] 1,530,000 - 


et 300,000 ®) 


Yugoslavia..............2. 


‘Services rs 


ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE | U. S. Navy Combatant Vessels _ 
_ Officers receive $47.88 per month, En- i , 
listed personnel receive allowances for sub- $=. 
sistence under the following provisions:  Cartiers......................-- Pea 
(1) when rations in kind are not available, Light carriers and carrier escorts. ........... 
$2.57 per day; (2) when permission to mess Gwisets 2 
separately is granted, $1.20 per day; (3) Destroyers and destroyer escorts............ 


2 SUDMANINES: eee oN eof et crsalyar ciate ate 
when assigned to duty under emergency Amphibious craft, mine and patrol ships, and 


conditions where no government messing auxiliaries 
facilities are available, up to and not to 


Type Number | 


*In addition, there are 24 com ssione 
exceed $3.42 per day. Military Sea Transportation Service. te 


Casualties of U. S. Major Wars 


Source: Department of Defense. 


Branch Numbers | Battle Other Total Wounds 


War of service : engaged deaths deaths deaths not mortal 
Revolutionary War Army Sari AOA ie Jax Sa gi Me ctekae, 6,004 
1775 to 1783 NAVY. sees Pome nyt aes SEZ clas Aaa nbeah Mento ees 114 
Marines ys IP Ge) sierees (PS eee Peta a Peete 8 
f SROCAL EAS, gsetartat tis BASIN WU oa, sok aly sadn a tie 6,188 
War of 1812 ran oe eed a7 eeaeay sh ae a eae 4,000 
1812 to 1815 Navy PNT ears 7g Eo SA a I 439 
Marines: |) 3) -tac.00 5% Alerts RE wa File me ag eta as 
H (6) 4) RRR Ii an Te TREAT RD, VASA Rd a ea I 4,505 
Mexican War AKTAV Gr, Blitb oe meas Shas 1,721 11,550 13,271 4,102 
1846 to 1848 Navyrce lan, Pak sas ER ae eee re coy ot Soe 
: Marines | ...... fs are Pa mee : 
Total eens LISS Reet acl ee Ute airs 4,152 
Civil War? ACY LaSN in | aes. 110,238 249,290 359,528 280,040 
1861 to 1865 NaVVerPedn A) cotta 2,112 2,411 4,523 1,710 
Marines)) 70 eave. 64 312 376 144 
4 iRotal {vara teat rece | 112,414 252,013 384,427 281,894 — 
Spanish-American War Army 280,564 345 2,565 2,910 1,512 
1398 Navy 22,875 10 0 10 47 f 
Marines 3,321 6 0 6 4 2 
Total 306,760 361 2,565 2,926 1,580 
World War |! Army 4,057,101 50,510 69,446 119,956 193,663 : 
1917 to 1918 Navy 473,262 436 7,285 7,721 884 
Marines 78,827 — 2,457 787 3,244 7,714 \ 
Total 4,609,190' 53,403 77,815 130,921 202,261 — 
World War II Army | 10,420,000 237,089 68,957 «306,006 | 571,822 | 87 
_ 1941 to 1945 Navy 4,424,557 36,488 23,618 60,106 32,754 i 
Marines 669,100 19,568 4,089 23,657 55,396 | : 
Total 15,513,657 293,105 96,664 389,769 659,972 | 


x 
Ne 


<w 


1 Excludes captured or interned and missing in action who were subsequently returned to military control. 2 U) 
forces only. Totals should probably be somewhat larger as data on disposition of prisoners are far from ‘compl 
‘Army data include Air Force. NOTE: All data are subject to revision. For wars before World War I, ‘0. 

tion represents best data from available records. However, due to incomplete records and possible diff 
usage of terminology, reporting systems, etc., figures should be considered estimates. Leaders (... 
information is not available. - ‘ (y 


U. S. Casualties in Korea as of October, 1955 


Ss Total deaths: 33,629 (Army, 27,704; Navy, 458; Marine Corps, 4,267; Air Fore 

Vounded in action: 103,284 (Army, 77,596; Navy, 1,576; Marine Corps, 23,744; 4 

. Current missing: 9 from Navy. 11 Air Force fliers were released Ju 

reviously reported captured or missing, since returned to military control: | 

337; Navy, 44; Marine Corps, 194; Air Force, 262). NOTE: 21 captured Army 

d repatriation at the end of Korean War; 3 of the 21’ returned to t 
, 1955. 3 ‘ % . 


U, 
rat 


Men in war 


" Gasusitties i in World War na 


(U. Ss figures are to be found on p. 347) 


Battle deaths Other deaths 


1,000,000 
800,000 


2,000,000 


3,100,000 
9,700,000 


75,000 
650,000" 
302,128 

5,896,000 

3,741,000 


- 26,951 
280,000 
8,460 
943 
30,0003 
32,408 
1,319,958 
6,6833 
6,3008 
76,893 
201,568 
3,250,0008 
17,024 
147,435 
24,3388 
135,723 
1,270,000 
280,0008 
11,6258 
2,000 
"664,000 
350,0008 
6,840 
6,115, 0003 
357, 1168 
305,000 


6,875 
24,000 
40,5642 

32 


261,577 
3,350,000 
391,0008 


174,517 
620,000 


1,401,000 


Wounded 


180,864 
350,117 


400,000 
7,250,000 
47,290 
89,313 
64,354 


14,012,000 
369,267 
425,000 


Still missing 


() 
122,000 


caren anbicsa 
e 


140,000 


85,000 


o 
— 


eh 


Army* 


137,584 
138,569 
166,724 
178,733 

184,126 
188,565 
267,767 

1,460,998 
3,074,184 
6,993,102 
...| 7,992,868 
...{ 8,266,373 

- 1,889,690 
989,664 
552,239 
658,694 
593,167 
1,552,000 
1,653,000 
1,533,815 
1,404,598 


7 Letr, 


2 Also 20,000 Jews and non-Belgians living in Belgium. & Deaths 
1 4 Figures cover period July #5 1937- Sept. 2, 1945, and concern only Chinese regular troops. Tu 
t include casualties suffered by guerrillas and local military corps. 1S 
: ol D eC. 31, 1946. 7 Against Soviet Russia; 385,847 against Nazi Germany. 

: Germany. Figures include all deaths, wounded, and missing. 


U.S. Armed Forces Personnel 


Source: U. 8. Department of Defense. 


8 Against Soviet Russia; 169,822 agai . 
® Army and Navy figures. : 


Marines Coast Guardt Ment 


Air Force* Navy 
bierntle 92,312 16,361 9,985 
Nrisesis 95,053 17,260 10,303 
Ae 106,292 17,248 9,545 
Aa Fe 113,617 18,223 10,066 
ar 119,088 18,356 9,968 
aires 125,202 19,432 10,064 
BAN Te 160,997 28,277 ee 13}621 
aes it 284,427 54,359 19,036 
perio — 640,570 = 142,613 58,998 
Rages 1,741,750 308,523 154,976 
rene 2,981,365 475,604 169,264 
os said 3,380,817 474,680 171,518 
ims aye 983,398 155,592 29,736 
eee 486,245 92,222 18,972 
387,730 405,789 - 83,609 19,929 
419,347 448,500 86,000 23,326 
411,277 381,538 74,279 23,190 
850,000 740,000 _ 204,000 29,000 
939,000 801,000 237,000 34,000 
977,593 794,440 249,219 34,148 
947,918 725,720 214,797 28,444 


245,299 
249,947 
289,311 


309,556 © 


320,472 
332,089 
455,660 

1,793,680 
3,902,112 
9,068,994 

11,400,450 

12,018,974 

2,970,688 
1,548,472 
1,415,216 
1,594,481 
1,438,206 
3,420,000 
3,624,703 
3,543,730 
3,291,948 


Ir July 26, 1947, when the National Military Establishment was established, the Air Force was a part of the 
at Not. including the men in the Coast Guard during peacetime. b 
Guard was part of the Navy; in peacetime it is attached to the Treasury Department. 


n June 30, 1955, the estimated strength of the Armed Forces was: Army, 1, 101,800; Navy, 67: 
970,000; Marines, 205,000; Coast Guard, 27,430. hes 


¢t From 1942 to and including 1945, 


§ Includes 261,000 dead of starvation. 6 


Women 


958 
935 
953 
1,017 
1,098 
1,110 
1,381 
6,104 
14,253 
129,357 
218,651 
274,414 
(57,992 
19,659 
14,151 
18,060 
22,055 


\s 


Casualties in World War I 
a Source: Department of Defense. 
(U.S. figures are to be found on p. 347) 


Total mobilized : Prisoners or 
forces Killed or died! Wounded mnissing Total casualties 
ustria-Hungary PREC OM aaa 7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 
egies oh Se acters ss wR ra « 267,000 13,716 44,686 34,659 93,061 
MELISO EMPIle2 e/g .cse «4s! c « 8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 
ANTAL venta Syst ort hacia Nate “1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266, 919i 
WANCOM an eso oka eset 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 — 6,160,800 
MIRAI rs eoAS © Spee otek crate: 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
MBCUGH Sect, Bs eek te eleonle « 230,000 5,000 21,000 1,000 E 27,000 — 
EMRE) oa airo a aceyeibst Stace ae She 5,615,000 650,000 947,000 600,000 2,197,000 
22S Na Wd Ae ee 800,000 300 907 3 1,210 
MOAEGNE RTO... cee cen es 50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 
Drrlistal: ce ao ven yen ne Soares 100,000 Tee 13,751 12,318 33,291 
‘umania Beads Aat ae ten 750,000 335,706 120,000 80,000 535,706) 
SOE Ng Sie cam re 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 . 9,150,000 
MEUM = neo arene ME ens 707,343 45,000 133,148 152,958 331,106 
MEIKE VE ono eee ES Sa ae 2,850,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 975,000 ~ 
1 Includes deaths from all causes. 2 Official figures. 
Veterans’ Benefits 


Veterans of World War I were the first in 
jur history to receive compensation for 
Mjuries, allotments for the support of 
lependents, life insurance, medical care 
und vocational rehabilitation. Beginning 
with 1940, these benefits were slowly 
oroadened. 


The following benefits available to vet- 
srans of World War II and the Korean War 
lave specific time limitations and, in most 
sases, are applicable only to those whose 
lischarge was not under dishonorable con- 
litions. 


Education and Training: Veterans of 
World War II: For a period of 1 year plus 
she time in service up to 4 years, the VA 
9ays $500 a year toward all tuition, books, 
stc., and a monthly subsistence allowance 
varying from $65 to $120, depending on the 
aature of the training and the number of 
she veteran’s dependents. 


Veterans of the Korean War: For a maxi- 
mum period of 14% times the duration of 
active service, not exceeding 36 months, the 
VA pays sums varying from $110 to $160 
per month toward subsistence, tuition, 
supplies, etc. 


Re-employment: The veteran is to be re- 
instated in the same position or an equiva- 
lent one unless, in the case of a private 
employer, changed circumstances make 
this impossible. 


‘Loans: Only loans for the purchase or 
construction of a home, to buy a farm and 
farm equipment or business property and 
equipment, are permissible. The VA will 
guarantee the lender against loss up to 
a of a home loan wi a, maximum of 


itraining expenses, special equipment, et 


$7,500. On other loans, the guarantee is w 
to 50% with a maximum of $4,000 invol1 
ing real estate and $2,000 on non-re: 
estate loans. The interest rate in all cases 
must not exceed 414% per year. — 


The following benefits are also available 
to those having some abies 
illness or disability: 


Disability Compensation: The VA. pays 


$420 per month, plus ‘allowances for wif : 
children or dependent parents. 


Vocational rehabilitation: 'Necessa: 
toward a definite job objective are pai 
for, plus a monthly allowance vary ln fro 


eis care in VA or oie nthe F 
eral hospitals. It also covers treatment (no' 


station or by an approved private ‘Auveie 
or dentist. Medicine, instruments, appl 
ances, mechanical equipment, etc., are SU. 
plied. Full domiciliary care is alee popu 
where necessary. 


Death benefits: Up to $10,000 of | 


widow is $75 per month, with an allowa 
for each child. 


NOTE: Since our space has per i 
only a general statement of the princip 
benefits available to veterans, the reade 
referred to his local office of the Veterar 
Administration (VA) for Cebpiieg nt 
mation. 


are not coliected or delivered by rural or 
star-route carriers. ~ 
Government postal cards: 
double, 4¢. 

rivate mailing or post cards: 2¢. 
Limit of weight when mailed from one 
t-class post office to another: 40 1b. in 
C: first and second zones, 20 lb. in 
a to eighth zones. 

Limit of weight when mailed to or from 
sond-, third- and fourth-class post 
: 70 Ib. : 


MAIL (LIMIT 8 O2Z.): 


¢ for each oz. or fraction thereof within 
continental U. ee within any Territory 


single, 2¢; 


or f Pl Alaska, Hawii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
unds of the U. S., Canton Island, Canal 
: ae and any other place where 


First Addl. 

= Ib. Ibs. 
60¢ 48¢ 
(Pe Tata a Ay gee 65¢ 50¢ 
Sy tie ae 70¢ 56¢ 
Ec cath ape Re eae T5¢ 64¢ 
Salsiancus ee 15¢ T2¢ 
DEAR kas 80¢ 80¢ 


el post herween the U.S. or its 
and possessions and overseas 
and ‘Fleet post offices, as well as 
vessels and commands afloat ad- 
care of Fleet post offices at New 
San Francisco. 

els mailed at New York, N. Y., 


ddressed to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
j subject to the seventh-zone rate, 


U. S. Postal Regulations 


Source: U.S. Post Office. 


3¢ for each 0z., one that drop letters : 
‘are subject to 2¢ for each oz. when de- 
‘posited for local delivery at offices not 
having letter-carrier service, provided they 


SECOND CLASS (NO WEIGHT LIMIT): 
Newspapers, magazines and other perl. 
odicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. . | 
For rates for publications mailed by thi 
publishers or registered news agents, con- ' 
sult local postmaster. 


Transient rate .for matter mailed by 
others than the publishers or registered . 
news agents: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1¢ for | 
each additional 2 oz. However, if the | 
fourth-class rate is cheaper, it shall apply. . 


THIRD CLASS (LIMIT 8 OZ.): 


Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
all other mailable matter not in first or 
second class. < 


Regular rate: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1¢ 
for each additional oz. Books and catalogs 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
etc.: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 144¢ for each 
additional 2 oz. : 


Bulk rate: for $10 per year or frac-— 
tion thereof, separately addressed identica 
pieces of third-class matter in quantities 
of not less than 20 lb. or of not less than 
200 pieces are subject to the lb. rates of © 
postage applicable to. the entire bulk 
mailed at one time. 


The bulk rate for miscellaneous printed 
matter, etc. is 14¢ for each 1b., with * 
minimum charge of 1144¢ per piece. For 
books and catalogs of 24 pages or mo 
seeds, etc., the rate is 10¢ for each 1b... 
with a minimum charge of 142¢ per piece. 


Pieces of such size or form as to preven 
ready facing and tying in bundles and re- 
quiring individual distributing through- 
out are subject to a minimum charge fo}: 
3¢ each. 


FOURTH CLASS (PARCEL POST) (OVER _ 
8 OZ.): 


Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
all other mailable matter not in first fo) 
second class. ; 


The zone rates below shall apply to 
fourth-class matter, except catalogs, books, — 
library books, publications or records for 
the blind, and certain controlled cireula- 4 
tion publications. 


Limit of size*: 72 in, in weet and girth 
combined. 


Limit of weight*: over 8 oz. to 40 lb. in 
local, first and second zones, over 8 oz. td é 
20 1b. in third to eighth zones. 


Note: The following five items have ; 
size limit of 100 in. in length and girth 


pro When pale from. one first-class Dost, site! 


combined, Bs waleht limit of over 8 oz. to 
70 lb.: (1) parcels sent to or from rural 
or star routes; (2) parcels sent to or from 
second-, third-, and fourth-class post of- 
fices; (3) parcels containing baby fowl, 
live plants, trees, shrubs, or agricultural 
commodities (not including manufactured 
products thereof); (4) parcels containing 
books; (5) ‘parcels mailed between the 
U. S. and any Army or Fleet post office or 
between the U. S. and any Territory or 
possession of the U. S. 


Fourth-Class Zone Rates 


First Addl. 

Zone and (miles) Ib. lbs. 
BOCA Pie gia Ae Mee Ars eee es a $.18 $.0145 
First & Second (to 150)* .... .23 0895 
mbtr a \( 160-800) Ft ass seo e 23 .0515 
Fourth (300-600) .......... 24 .0690 
Bitth \(600-1,000)- ss... 3.5 .26 .0925 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) ......... .28 .1195 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ...... 30 .1520 
Highth (over 1,800) .......: 32 -1805 


*In the lst or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
rate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 


The zone rates below shall apply to in- 
dividually addressed catalogs and similar 
printed advertising matter in bound form 
weighing more than 8 oz. but not exceed- 
ing 10 lb. 


Catalog Zone Rates* 
First Addl. 


Zone and (miles) lb. half-lbs. 
LL SASS ae ee ae Ar $.12 $.0075 
First & Second (to 150)7 ... .13 .0150 
Whird (150-300) |... 2.00. <2.) 14 0200 
Fourth (800-600) -........... 15 0250 
Fifth (600-1,000) ........... ay, 0325 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) ......... 18 .0400 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ....... .19 0500 
mighth (over 1,800) —.... 4. .20 0600 


* Fractions of one-half cent or less are counted as 
one-half cent; fractions of a cent exceeding one-half cent 
are counted as one cent in the total amount. 

+ In the ist or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
rate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 


BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 


Books (containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of 
books) for all zones: 8¢ first lb., 4¢ each 
additional lb. 


LIBRARY BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 


Books sent by authorized libraries to 
readers and when returned by such read- 
ers, for delivery within the first three 
zones or the state in which mailed: 4¢ first 
1b., 1¢ each additional 1b. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY AND SPECIAL HAN- 


DLING: 


_ The prepayment of the special-delivery 
e entitles mail to the most expeditious 
landling and special delivery. , 

Prepayment of the special-handling fee 


titles fourth-class matter to the most 
: 


‘$ 01 to $ 


expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery possible, but not special delivery. — 


Special Delivery and Special Handling - y 


Special Special 
delivery handling 
First 2nd, 3rd,} (4th elas 


Weight class 4th class only) 
Up tor! Ibook. e: 20¢ «= 35¢ | 15¢. 
FtonlOths, as.ac3 8 35¢ —-45¢ | 20¢ 
Over 10Gb...) cay. 50¢  60¢ | 25¢ 


MONEY ORDERS: 


Money orders for amounts from 1¢ ‘to — 
$100 are issued upon written application* 
made by the remitter or his agent showing 
the amount of the order and the names _ 
and addresses of payee and remitter. 


Amount of order 


$ 01 to $ 5.00 
5.01 to 
10.01 to 
50.01 to 


* As of Oct. 1, 1955, Ist- and 2nd-class_ st offices ? 
will issue money orders without written application. _ 


REGISTERED MAIL: 


Fees for domestic registered mail (first D 
second- and third-class matter, and sealed 
fourth-class' matter on which postage at 
the first-class rate has been paid): 


Indemnity limit 


5.01 to 
25.01 to 
50.01 to 
75.01 to 
100.01 to 
200.01 to 
300.01 to 
400.01 to 
500.01 to 
600.01 to 
700.01 to 
800.01 to 
900.01 to 


maximum indemnity covered py the r 
try fee by $1,000 or more, there shi 
charged additional fees (surcharges) Th 
additional fees ong eae for ence $1,000 


Zone 


For local delivery or for 
delivery within lst zone 
For delivery within 2nd zone .... , 
For delivery within 3rd zone ...... 
For delivery within 4th zone 
For delivery within 5th or 6th zones. 
For delivery within 7th or 8th zones 


showing. to whom. and whoa delivered, Tdi 
to whom, when and address where deliv- 
ered, 31¢; requested after mailing, show- 
ing to whom and when delivered, 15¢. 


CERTIFIED. MAIL: 
Certified mail service provides for a 


ad kept at the office where mailed. It is 
_ handled in the ordinary mails and no in- 


Only first-class mail having no value 
ill be accepted as certified mail. This 
es not exclude articles of a non- 
sotiable character and other matter 
. would involve a cost of duplication 
l or destroyed. 'The mail may be sent 
‘air on payment of the required postage. 
urn receipt service requested at the 
me of mailing only, and special delivery 
> are available. 


s are as follows: Fee in addition to 
ge; 15¢; return receipt showing to 
nom and when delivered, 7¢; return re- 
ceipt showing to whom, when, and address 
vhere delivered, 31¢; inquiry fee, 10¢; re- 


e r insured mail (savings bonds, 
bs, etc.) treated as registered mail un- 
ecial ‘authorization by the Depart- 
20¢. 

r domestic insured mail (third- 


L (thaix 
ed domestic mail matter of any class 
oy stage at the first-class rate) : 


.01 to $ 10.00 
10.01 to 50.00 
50.01 to 100.00 

100.01 to 200.00* 


* Limit of collections. 


$ 


When indemnity in excess of $200 is de- 
sired, the fees for domestic registered 
C.O.D. mail are: 


Indemnity limit Fee 


$200.01? to" $" 300,00 S40 ee eee $1.50 
S00;01 6054400100). re aca eee 1.60 
400°02 “to 500.00... 125. «1s sees 1.70 
500:01'= ts: B00.00 misater ent. aceon singers 1.80 
60001 tons T0000% arte eee 1.90 
%00:0:1.5:t0: «> 800.00" 9s. cone exe 2.0 

800:01, tov 1000.00: 34.2.0 see Oe as 

MISCELLANEOUS: 


In registered and insured mail, a reckiams 
card will be returned to the sender upon 
request. When a card is requested show- 
ing to whom and when the delivery was 
made, the rate is 7¢ if the request is made 
at the time of mailing, 15¢ if made there- 
after. When a card is requested showing 
to whom and when the delivery was made 
and the address, the rate is 31¢ and must 
be paid at the time of mailing. 

Fees for effecting delivery of domesti 
registered, insured, and C.O.D. mail to ad- 
dressee only or to addressee or order: 20¢. 

Fee for notifying sender or his repre- 
sentative of inability to deliver a C.O.D. 
article: 5¢. q 

Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail 
of any class: 3¢ for each article described 
thereon. Additional certificates for ordi- 
nary, registered, insured and Collect-on- 
delivery mail: 1¢ for each article described 4 
thereon. 4 

The sending of registered or insured mail 
to Army and Navy personnel overseas is 
restricted. Consult postmaster for details. \4 
C.O.D. mail cannot be sent to Navy person- 
nel on board ships or at overseas shore 
stations. 


FOREIGN REGULAR MAIL: : 

Letters and letter packages: To Canada 
and Mexico, 3¢ per oz, or fraction. To all 
other countries, 8¢ for 1st oz., 4¢ per addi- 
tional oz. or fraction. Weight limit: 4 Ib. 
6 oz, (60 lb. to Canada). ‘ 

Post cards: To Canada and Mexico, 2 
each, 4¢ with reply paid. To all other coun 
tries, 4¢ each, 8¢ with reply paid. 


FOREIGN AIR MAIL: 


Air-letter sheets: Air letters, consistir 
of sheets which can be folded eae f 


rm of an envelope and sealed, are ac- at 10¢ each. No enclosures, adhesive 

table for dispatch by air mail at a uni- oF stickers are permitted. ; x 
rm rate of 10¢ each to all foreign coun- Letters and letter packages: See table 
‘ies. The sheets are sold at all post offices for rates. 


tape 


Air-Mail Rates from U. S. to Selected Countries 47 
Air parcel post Air parcel post = * 
Air Initial Addl. Limit, Air Initial Addl. Limit; 
Country mail! unit? weight? Ibs. Country mail! unit? weight® —Ibs. ha 
Rata occa 2S. ai3k $.15 eaten Meh AE Indonesia......... $.25 $1.75 $1.00 =) 
BONO i ES’: 5) Ace Leer = lranScvhatee atin 25 rhe ae Pep me! 
PORN. «3. ccna 10 $1.51 $ .76 44 IT ASG a=, Sele ncsreeist ste 25 1.47 72 44° 4 
1 25 1.62 1.27 22 Ireland............ a5) 97 37 be 
MEME Sec orche ns 5,50! 15 1.05 49 22 istaele:' ew ibe .25 1.42 .67 22 
Mempasee sete: 10 83 14 22 ltalyars ce eee 15 1.08 50 44 
MESTAIN 7 «Min ioictetess 15 98 43 44 Jamaical.5.0 ye. ens -10 uns eg a 
SWMUGAS...< 8.2... .10 76 ale 22 Japan... cna. PA 25) 1.27 91 22 
7 Cae eee ese 10 1.08 AO 44 NOAA ane cc 25 cite Seba! Bh 
‘Tee Saree Bee -10 1.48 64 Ads Korea, Rep. of..... 25 1.37 1.01 220, Se 
ritish Guiana. ...... 10 1.07 ok) 22 Bebanonitese sites.chi 220, 22 64 Age 
ritish Honduras. .... -10 80 .20 Zoe Libetlareee imac’ .25 -86 -56 22a 
Marian ete a es: 15 oe dee 2d Mexicose-Aenjeeecce 065 64 18 44 
BRAGA vcr stelle: 25 see ahs A Morocco, French...|  .15 1.19 54 AA 
Anadar Ss or il sais .06 ets tte oY: Netherlands....... 15 89 44 
BRMRLERE 2K cos )e'= ig. 25 1.75 1.00 22 New Zealand....... 25 1.82 17, 
cae ee 10 1.31 36 22 Nicaragua..... yaiehife coal 0 .80 29 
Eee 25 1,438 1.088 228 NOrWayis cise als 15 1.02 47 
slombia...:......: 10 1.21 40 44 vai) 1.63. 84 
Bsta Rica... tc... 10 19 29 44 10 91 21 
RAGAN sistas oles .10 (QO) (°) 22 10 1.00 50 
zechoslovakia....... 15 88 AR” 44 10 1.23 37 pe) 
BROIARK: 5 greece cesucls 1D 097, aR) 4A Philippines. ....... 520 1.81 1:26:55) AMM a 
ominican Republic ..| .10 86 22 44 Poland. ........... 15 1.06 52.240 
MEO dace fitock 10 1.24 33 44 Portugal "153 alae eeZe LAK 122. ; 
ae ane 15 1.35 64 22 Rumania.......... 15 ES apa eee 
| Salvador.......... 10 1.02 .26 44 Saudi Arabia....... 25 1.6011 8011 
PRAIA Ce cl weiss 25 sit 3 oye = Spalitiwerceretetas Aly 1.25 50 
MARA S/S.) eens 2 15 88 51 44 Suriname jage.e con « .10 92 Al 
FARCO ooec laiesstecne rages a5 1.22 AA 44s" Hi" Sweden .045 00.556 15 85 AQ 
rench Guiana....... 10 hs, A4 11 Switzerland........ =L5 92 AG ; 
CE ee aaah, 95 A5 44 Syriadtscatyrccnnersc .25 1.22 64 
ROE S 2 acfoben «eT 15 1.07 nou 22 mMRatland 222 sor 29 2.29 1.50 — 
uatemala........... 10 1.01 25 44 hurkey tres erecta 15 1.15 +57 ; 
PAT eet a cic.tesch: 10 Af 21 44 U. of S. Africa..... 25 1.31 cs 
onduras, Rep. of.... .10 18 28 440 OCSSSUR eee cee ALD: 1.66 N6Se ee 
ong Ong erste ois .25 1.74 1.39 22 United Kingdom....| .15 1.00 Als 
MB ATY 22 ssc. ss 36 Paeets seis eae a Uruguay........... 10 1,26 76 = aks 
BANAT «510%, « « {a ares, etare 15 89 .33 44 Venezuela......... 10 1.27 36 ve 
0 SSO eae 25 1.70 .96 22 Yugoslavia......... Ab 87 52 


ca, Th di 
Ib.; li “Cho 


ay 


Selection of Delegates* 


RIRST, AT FULL DRESS MEETINGS 
. several months before, the national 
committees decide the time and place of 
the conventions. Before the conventions 
meet, each party selects delegates from 
every state and territory. 
- Democrats allow 2 delegates with 1 vote 
-apiece for each Senator, or 4 delegates with 
¥Y vote apiece. Two delegates are allowed 
for each Congressman. Also, a bonus vote 
4 is allowed each state that went Dem- 
ratic in 1948. These states may elect 8 
delegates with 4% vote each. Six Soe ae 


al Zone and the Virgin Islands. 

epublicans allow each state 4 delegates- 
arge and 2 for each. Representative-at- 
e, aS well as 6 additional delegates if 
state went aeons in the previous 


tion, each Congressional district 
in the state that cast 2,000 Republi- 
tes at the last election is permitted 


ch party provides for the selection of 
ual nhumber of alternates to serve in 


re chosen differently in different states, 
ly by party primary but in some cases 
rt; conventions. 


. The Conventions 


b eon¥ention a temporary chair- 
hosen, usually to deliver the 


he polaitonm committee. 

le third or fourth day, Presidential 
ons begin. The chairman calls the 
tes alphabetically. A state may 
ndidate in nomination or yield 
state. 

ng, again alphahetically by voice 
begins after all nominations have 
made and seconded. A simple majority 
ved in each party, although this 
ire many ballots, 

y, the Vice Presidential candidate 
d. Although there is no law say- 
the candidates must come from 
, States, it is practically necessary 
to be the case. Otherwise, accord- 
he Constitution (see Amendment 


for only one of the candidates and wot 
have to cast their other vote for some pe 
son of another state. This could resul 
the awkward situation of a Presiden 
candidate’s receiving a majority electoral; 


7 


vote and his running mate’s failing to. 
The Electoral College 4 

The next step in the process is the: 
nomination of electors in each state, ac-: 
cording to its laws. These electors must not: 
be Federal office holders. In the November: 
election, the voters cast their votes for) 
electors, not for President. In some stateés,: 
the ballots include only the names of the: 
Presidential and Vice Presidential candi-| 
dates; in others, they include only names: 
of the electors. Nowadays, it is rare for 
electors to be split between parties. The: 
last such occurrence was in Tennessee in! 
1948; the last before that, in West Virginia. 
in 1916. On three occasions (1824, 1876 andi 
1888), the candidate with the largest pop-| 
ular vote failed to obtain an ae | 
vote majority. 

Each state has as many electors as it has\ 
United States Senators and members Of) 
the House of Representatives. There 4 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives, a to 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 266 | 


needed to win. 

On the first Monday after the secondi 
Wednesday in December, the electors ¢a 
their votes in their respective state capi- 
tols. Constitutionally they may vote f 
someone other than the party candida 
but practically they cannot since they 
pledged to one party and its candidate on 
the ballot. Should the Presidential or Vice- 
Presidential candidate die between tl 
November election and the December mi 
ings, the electors pledged to vote for hi 
could vote for whomever they pleased. Ho 
ever, it seems certain that the nation 
committee would attempt to get an agre 
ment among the state party leaders f 
a replacement candidate. 

The votes of the electors, certified 
the states, are sent to Congress, w. 
the president of the Senate opens the c 
tificates and has them counted in t 
presence of both Houses on January 


of the electoral vote for President, 
House of Representatives chooses a Pr 
dent from among the three highest cand 

dates, voting, not as individuals, but 45 


elect. Should no Vice Presidential ca 
date obtain the majority, the Senate 


est two, 


» ea wt Da 


e a4 a 2 ; ’ Sega! ae aval 
‘ . . A | 

Gee bgt eo Ade Ss National Conventions Since 1856 

~ Date Party -_ Where held | Nominated ; Vote 
: h 

une 17, 1856 R_ Philadelphia #ohn C. Frémont 520 
une 2, 1856 D_ Cincinnati games Buchanan 296 
fay 16,1860 R _ Chicago Abraham Lincoln 864 ; 
\pril 23, 1860 D Charleston & Baltimore 9S. A. Douglas 181 | 
une 7, 1864 RR! Baltimore ; Abraham Lincoln Unanimous 
ug. 29, 1864 D _ Chicago dieo. B. McClellan 2021, * 
fay 20,1868 R Chicago W. S. Grant Unanimous 
uly 4, 1868 D New York City | Hloratio Seymour Unanimous: 
une 5, 1872 R _ Philadelphia iw. S. Grant Unanimous 
une 9, 1872 D_ Baltimore jHorace Greeley 688 
une 14, 1876 R Cincinnati IR. B. Hayes 384 - 
une 28,1876 D_ St. Louis 8, J. Tilden 508 
une 2, 1880 R_ Chicago J. A. Garfield 399 % 
une 23, 1880 D _ Cincinnati W. S. Hancock 705 ¥ 
lune 38, 1884 R Chicago J. G. Blaine 541 ‘ 
uly 11,1884 D Chicago Grover Cleveland 683 
lune 19, 1888 R Chicago Benjamin Harrison 544 
lune 6, 1888 D _ St. Louis (Grover Cleveland By acclamati 
lune 7, 1892 R #£=Minneapolis Benjamin Harrison 5354, 
lume 21,1892 D Chicago (Grover Cleveland 617% 
lune 16,1896 R ‘St. Louis William McKinley 661% ' 
‘uly 7, 1896 D Chicago William J. Bryan 500 
lune 19,1900 R_ Philadelphia William McKinley Unanimous 
huly 4, 1900 D. Kansas City “William J. Bryan By acclamati 
lune 21,1904 R Chicago ‘Theodore Roosevelt Unanimous 
fuly 6, 1904 D St. Louis Alton B. Parker 
lune 16,1908 R Chicago William H. Taft 
uly 7, 1908 D Denver ‘William J. Bryan 
june 18,1912 R Chicago ‘William H. Taft 
lume 25, 1912 D Baltimore Woodrow Wilson 
lune 7, 1916 R Chicago Charles E. Hughes 
lune 14,1916 R St. Louis Woodrow Wilson 
lune 8, 1920 R Chicago Warren G. Harding 
lune 28,1920 D San Francisco James M. Cox 
lune 10,1924 R Cleveland Calvin Coolidge 
lune 24, 19242 D New York City ‘John W. Davis 
lune 12, 1928 R Kansas City ‘Herbert Hoover 
lune 26,1928 D Houston Alfred E. Smith 
lune 14, 1932 R Chicago Herbert Hoover 
‘une 27,1932 D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
une 9, 1936 R Cleveland Alfred M. Landon 
une 23, 1936 D_ Philadelphia F. D. Roosevelt 
une 24, 1940 R _ Philadelphia Wendell L. Willkie 
uly 15,1940 D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
une 26,1944 R Chicago _ Thomas E. Dewey 
uly 19, 1944 D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
une 21,1948 R Philadelphia Thomas E. Dewey 
uly 12,1948 D_ Philadelphia Harry S. Truman 
uly 17, 1948 (4) Birmingham J. Strom Thurmond 
uly 22,1948 P Philadelphia Henry A. Wallace 
uly 7, 1952 R Chicago Dwight D. Eisenhower 
uly 21,1952 0D Chicago Adlai E. Stevenson 


“1 The Convention adopted the name Union party so as to at 
ifthe war. ?In session until July 10, 1924. 


A 


8 Nominated on | 


‘act War Democrats and others favorin| prose t 
3d ballot, 4 States’ Rights delegates 
NOTH: Cities for 1956 National Conventions; Deiwwocratic, Chicago; Republican, San. Fr 


coke 


Presidential Syccession 


The following is the order of the suc- 5. Secretary of the Treasury. — 
ession to the Presidency. No person may 6. Secretary of Defense, 
ecome President, however, unless he is 7, Attorney General. 
gible under the Constitution. 8. Postmaster General. 
Vice President of the U. S. 9. Secretary of the Interior. 
Speaker of the House. 10. Secretary of Agriculture. 
President pro tempore of the Senate. | 11. Secretary of Commerce. 
erGtAEY of State. - 12. Secretary of Labor. 


Presidential 


candidates Party — 


(no party) 


George Washington 


Presidential 11 


John Adams (no party) 
Scattering (no party) 
Votes not cast 

George Washington Federalist 
John Adams Federalist 


Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 


George Clinton 
‘Thomas Jefferson 
Aaron Burr 
Votes not cast 


ode Island had not yet ratified the Constitut|on. 


' Electoral 


vote 


69 


34 
35 
8 


KeenTgo 


77 


Presidential 
Year candidates Party 

1796! | John Adams: Federalist : 
Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 
Thomas Pinckney Federalist =e 
Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. i. 
Scattering B 

180013 | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. ‘ 
Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 730 
John Adams Federalist 65° 
Charles C. Pinckney _‘ Federalist 64 
John Jay ~ Federalist 1% 


the original method of electing the Presidejjit and the Vice President, see Article II, Section 1, of the Consti- | 
-2 Only 10 states participated in the election, The New York legislature chose no electors, and North Carolina : 
3 As Jefferson and Burr were tied, the House of Represen 
ose the President. In a vote by states, 10 votes were cast for Jefferson, 4 for Burr; 2 votes were not cast. 


4 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 


ohn Quincy Adams 


a ei} =) ; 
| ~ 7). 3° eS ey  TYR e 
1828 ndrew Jackson Democratic 


Natl. Rep. 


Democratic 


Natl. Rep. 
in Floyd Ind. (no party) 
illiam Wirts Antimasonic 


tes not cast 
4 


Democratic 
Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Ind. (no party) 


Whig 
Democratic 


Richard Rush 
Robert G. Harper 
Votes not cast 


John C. Cathoun 
Nathan Sanford 
Nathaniel Macon 
Andrew Jacksen 
Martin Van Buren 
Henry Clay 
Votes not cast 
John &. Cathoun 
Richard Rush- 
William Smith 


Martin Van Buren ~ 
John Sergeant 
Henry Lee 

Amos Elimaker 
William Wilkins 
Votes not cast 


Richard M. Johnsons Democratic. 


Francis Granger 
John Tyler 
William Smith 


John Tyler 

Richard M. Johnson 
L. W. Tazewell 
James K. Polk 


Electoral \ 


Presidential Electoral Vice-presidential 
candidates Party vote candidates Party vote 
Thomas Jefferson . Dem.-Rep. } 162 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 16a 
| Charles C. Pinckney Federalist iG 14 Rufus King Federalist 14__ 
| James Madison Dem,-Rep. 1 122 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 113 
Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 47 Rufus King Federalist 
George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 6 John Langdon Ind. (no party) 
| Votes not cast 1 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 
Laat James Menroe Dem.-Rep. . 
‘ Votes not cast a : 
ames Madison Dem.-Rep. 128 Elbridge Gerry Dem.-Rep. 
De Witt Clinton Federalist 89 Jared Ingersoll! Federalist i 
: 1 Votes not cast i 
Dem.-Rep. Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. | 
Federalist 34 John E. Howard Federalist f 
4 James Ross Ind. (no party) : 
John Marshall Federalist 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 
‘Votes not cast 
Dem.-Rep. 231 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 
Ind. (no party) if Richard Stockton Ind. (no party) 
3 Daniel Rodney Ind. (no party) 


Ind. (no party) 
Ind. (no party) 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) ° 
(no party) 
(no party) 


— Democratic 
~ Natl, Rep. 
Democratic 


Democratic 
Natl. Rep. 
Ind. (no party) 
Antimasonic 
Ind. (no party) 


Whig . 
Democratic 
Ind. (no party) 


Whig 
Democratic — 
Ind. (no party) 


Democratic _ 


‘ 


Presidential 


3 candidates 
1844 | James K. Polk 
Henry Clay 
1848 | Zachary Taylor? 
Lewis Cass 
1852 | Franklin Pierce 
Winfield Scott 


1856 | James Buchanan 
John C. Frémont 
Millard Fillmore 
1860 | Abraham Lincoln 
John C. Breckinridge 
John Bell 
Stephen A. Douglas 
1864 | Abraham Lincoln’ 
George B. McClellan 
1868 | Ulysses S. Grant 
Horatio Seymour 
Votes not counted? 


1 The first election in which the electors voted for President and Vice President on separate Ratios (See Amendment : 
<Ii to the Constitution.) *As no candidate had an electoral-vote majority, the 


Electoral 
Party vote 
Democratic 170 
_ Whig 105 
Whig 163 
Democratic 127 
Democratic 254 
Whig 42 
Democratic 174 
Republican 114 
American? 8 
Republican 180 
Democratic 72 
Const. Union 39 
Democratic 12 
Union? 212 
Democratic 21 
Republican 214 
Democratic 80 
23 


Vice-presidential 
candidates 


George M. Dallas 
Theo. Frelinghuysen 


Millard Fillmore 
William 0. Butler 


William R. King 
William A. Graham 


John C. Breckinridge 
William L. Dayton 
A. J. Donelson 


Hannibal Hamlin 
Joseph Lane 
Edward Everett 
H, V. Johnson 


Andrew Johnson 
G. H. Pendleton 


Schuyler Colfax 
Francis P. Blair, Jr. 
Votes not counted® 


House of pee chose the © 


Electoral * ae 
Party vote ‘ 
Democratic 
Whig 
Whig 
Democratic 
Democratic 
Whig 
Democratic 
Republican 
American? 
Republican 
Democratic 72 
Const. Union 39 
Democratic “aye 
Union? 212 
Democratic 21 
Republican 214 
Democratic 80 


President from the first three. In a vote by states, 13 votes were cast for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. 


The Antimasonic party on Sept. 26, 1831, was the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose candidates — 
4 As Johnson did not have an electoral-vote majority, the Senate chose him 33-14 
5 Harrison died Apr. 4, 1841, and Tyler succeeded him Apr. 6. 
7 Also known as the Know-Nothing party. §& Linc in 
§ 23 Southern electoral votes were excluded, 1 Nam 


or President and Vice President. 
ver Granger, the otha being legally out of the race. 
Taylor died July 9, 1850, and Fillmore succeeded him July 10. 
fied Apr. 15, 1865, and Johnson succeeded him the same day. 
dopted by the Republican National Convention of 1864. Johnson was a War Democrat. 


et 


Presidential 
Year candidates 


1872 Ulysses S. Grant 
Horace Greeley 
Thomas A. Hendricks 
iG B. Gratz Brown 
Charles J. Jenkins 
David Davis. 
Votes not counted 


Electoral Popular 
Party vote vote! 

Republican 286 3,597,132 
Dem., Liberal Rep. ) 2,834,125 
Democratic 42 
Dem., Liberal Rep. 18 
Democratic 2 
Democratic 1 
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Vice-presidential andl: +. 
dates and party 


Henry Wilson—R ; 

B. Gratz Brown—D, LR—C47) ; 
Scattering—(19) “ck: a 
Votes not counted—(14) Le 


William A. Wheeler—R 


1876*. | Rutherford B. Hayes Republican 185 4,033,768 a: 
Samuel J. Tilden Democratic 184 4,285,992 Thomas A. ae ee 
Peter Cooper Greenback 0 81,737 Samuel F. Cary—G ~ 
1880 | James A. Garfield4 Republican 214 4,449,053 Chester A. Arthur—R- bi: 
Winfield S. Hancock Democratic 155 4,442,035 William H. English—D “ 
James B. Weaver Greenback 0 308,578 B. J. Chambers—G th 
1884 | Grover Cleveland Democratic 219 4,911,017 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
James G. Blaine Republican 182 4,848,334 John A. Logan—R Cn 
Benjamin F. Butler Greenback 0 175,370 A. M. West—G ; z 
John P. St. John Prohibition 4 0 150,369 William Daniel—P 
1888 | Benjamin Harrison Republican 233 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton—R 
* Grover Cleveland Democratic. 168 5,538,233 A.G. Thurman—D 
4 Clinton B. Fisk Prohibition 0 249,506 John A. Brooks—P 
Alson J. Streeter] Union Labor 0 146,935 Charles E. Cunningham—| 
1892 | Grover Cleveland Democratic 277 5,556,918 Adlai E. Stevenson—D is 
: Benjamin Harrison Republican 145 5,176,108 Whitelaw Reid—R_ 
ames B. Weaver People’s 22 1,041,028 James G.. Field—Peo 
Bon. Bidwell Prohibition 0 264,133 James B. Cranfill—P 
William McKinley ~ Republican 271 7,035,638 Garret A. Hobart—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s’ 176 6,467,946 Arthur Sewall—D—(149) 
Thomas E. Watson—Peo 
John M. Palmer Natl. Dem. [ 0 133,148 Simon B, Buckner—ND ~ 
Joshua Levering Prohibition 0 132,007 Hale Johnson—P ~ 
William McKinley® Republican 292 7,219,530 Theodore Roosevelt—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s® 155 6,358,071 Adlai E. Stevenson—D, Peo 
| John G. Woolley Prohibition 0 208,914 Henry B. Metcalf—P — wee 
- Social Democratic 0 94,768 £ 


Eugene V. Debs 


Job Harriman—SD | 


Presidential Rape Electoral _ Popular 
vote vote 


\ 


candidates Party 


Theodore Roosevelt Republican 336. - 7,628,834 

Alton B. Parker Democratic 140 5,084,491 Henry G. Davis—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 5 0 402,400 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Silas C. Swallow Prohibition 258,536 George W. Carroll—P 
Thomas E. Watson People’s : 117,183 Thomas H. Tibbles—Peo 


William H. Taft Republican 7,679,006 James S. Sherman—R 
William J. Bryan Democratic 6,409, 106 John W. Kern—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 420,820 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition 253,840 Aaron S. Watkins—P 
‘Thomas L. Hisgen Independence 82,872 John T. Graves—I 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic 6,286,214 Thomas R. Marshall—D 

. Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 4,126,020 Hiram Johnson—Prog 
William H. Taft Republican 3,483,922 Nicholas M. Butler—R? 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 897,011 Emil Seidel—S 
Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition 206,275 Aaron S. Watkins—P 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic 277 9,129,606 Thomas R. Marshall—D ‘ 
Charles E. Hughes Republican 254 8,538,221 Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
A. L. Benson Socialist 0 585,113 G. R. Kirkpatrick—S : 
J, Frank Hanly Prohibition 0 220,506 tra Landrith—P 
Warren G. Harding® Republican 404 16,152,200 Calvin Coolidge—R 

| James M. Cox Democratic 127 9,147,353 Franklin D. Roosevelt—D° 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 917,799 Seymour Stedman—S 
P. P. Christensen Farmer-Labor 0 265,411 Max S. Hayes—FL 
Aaron S. Watkins Prohibition 0 189,408 D. Leigh Colvin—P 
Calvin Coolidge Republican 382 15,725,016 Charles G. Dawes—R 
John W, Davis Democratic 136 8,385,586 Charles W. Bryan—D 
Robert M. LaFollette Progressive, Socialist 13 4,822,856 Burton K. Wheel ee 


_| Herbert Hoover Republican 444 21,392,190 Charles Curtis—R 7 
| Alfred £. Smith Democratic 87 15,016,443 Joseph T. Robinson—D 
Norman Thomas Socialist 267,420 James H. Maurer—S 


Franklin D, Roosevelt Democratic 22,821,857. John N. Garner—D 
Herbert Hoover Republican 15,761,841 Charles Curtis—R 
_ | Norman Thomas Socialist 884,781 James H. Maurer—S 
| William Z. Foster Communist 102,991 James W. Ford—C 
| William D. Upshaw Prohibition 81,869 Frank S. Regan—P- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic ; 27,751,597 John N. Garner—D 
| Alfred M. Landon Republican . 16,679,583 Frank Knox—R 
| William Lemke Union 832,479 Thomas C. O’Brien—U 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 187,720 George Nelson—S : 
ar! Browder _ Communist K 80,159 James W. Ford—C 


| Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 27,244,160 Henry A. Watlace—D 
Republican 22,305,198 Charles L. McNary—R 
Socialist 100,264 Maynard ©. Krueger—S 


| Franklin D. Roosevelt? Democratic 25,602,504 Harry S. Truman—D 
homas E. Dewey Republican 22,006,285 John W, Bricker—R 
orman Thomas Socialist ‘4s 80,426 Darlington Hoopes—S 
Democratic 24,105,695. Alben W. Barkley—D 
Republican _ 21,969,170 Earl Warren—R +. 
States’ Rights Dem. 1,169,021 Fielding L. Wright—SR 
Progressive 1,156,103 Glen Taylor—Prog 
Socialist 139,009 Tucker P. Smith—S 
Prohibition . 103,216 Dale Learn—Proh 
Republican 33,824,351 Richard M. Nixon—R 
Adlai E. Stevenson Democratic 89 27,314,987 John J. Sparkman—-D 
nent W. Hallinan Progressive 0 132,608 Charlotta A. aoe 


oct eats, the other arent Penumiiean, For Oregon, one set gave all 3 of the state’s votes to Hayes, 

e of the votes to Tilden. To settle the dispute, Congress created an Electoral Commission on Jan. 

ssion, consisting of 5 Supreme Court justices, 5 senators and 5 representatives (8 Republicans and “a 

ye ve the 32 votes in question to Hayes. 4 Garfield died Sept. 19, a ne ray 3 tee! him Se; 
of the People's party were known as Populists. 6 McKinley miled 4 as Roosev 
‘same Be ere 7 James Leh toy n, Republican cares 43 for Vice resi en i ued Oe Pes ate 

‘al vo’ were cast for Butler. arding 2, » BD oolidge succeede: 

Apr. 12, 1945, and Truman succeeded him the same ne day: 


Ay 


Preasid cated Election of 1928 


‘Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed with the House of wopasars es 
t CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 
Republican Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Democratic—Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley, New York. 
Prohibition—William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
Workers—William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 
Electoral Soc, 

State Total Rep. _ Dem: Plur. R D Soc. Lab.* . Prohib. 
ibama....... 248,982 120,725 127,797 EOI2ZD a Fe 12 460 — > ioccch, Uae eee 
ODA Sire... 91,254 52,533 38,537 13,996 R 3 Us Vida hiaistoccls iat, eacercvagh ae Tope eteroes 
kansas....... 197,693 77,751 119,196 41,445 D os 9 429 Laren iboutair neo aie 
lifornia....... 1,796,656 1,162,323 614,365 547,958 R 13 191595.) ich cutee 
Grado... 2. 2 392,242 253,872 133,131 120,741 R 6 3.472 ehh apenas 
nnecticut. .... 553,031 296,614 252,040 44,574 R 7 3,019 622, Ane 
laware....... 105,891 68,860 36,643 32,217 R 3 329.4 cadre ieioeetee 
Mahan |<! ss oi 253,674 144,168 101,764 42,404 R 6 ae 4,036) lets cactewlee odeacton 
‘See 229,159 63,498 129,602 66,104 D Be 14 124. bstikcct eee 
ENDS ds.« sale « 154,230 99.848 53,074 46,774 R 4 T3087) Phat ome emcee 
ONS. wt. « aire 5 3,107,489 1,769,141 1,313,817 455,324 R 29 19,138 18125 veers 
PAHs w/e cre fo 1,421,314 848,290 562,691 285,599 R 15 3,871 645 5,496 
WARES: . cin's | 1,009,362 623,818 378,936 244,882 R 13 2,960 230'b weet 
GAG. cc. : «'- sie 713,200 §13,672 193,003 320,669 R 10 6/205; Creal tmtraceiicte 
ntucky....... 940,604 558,064 381,070 176,994 R 13 % 837 340%, “Mngaet 
Jisiana....... 215,833 51,160 164,655 113,495 D a LOE a ot casual os eine errr 
CUBES 262,171 179,923 81,179 98,744 R 6 TOGB) eo o2s cee eek ae 
ryland....... 528,348 301,479 © 223,626 77,853 R 8 ae 1,701 906)" .0Ssee 
ssachusetts.. .| 1,577,827 775,566 792,758 17,192 D 2h 18 6,262 773 
chigan....... 1,372,082 965,396 396,762 568,634 R 15 3,516 799 
nnesota...... 970,976 560,977 396,451 164,526 R 12 a 6,774 1,921 
ssissippi 151,692 27,153 124,539 97,386 D an LO adress Steg nate 
SSOUNI........ 1,500,721 834,080 662,562 171,518 R 18 3,739 SADR arate 
MEANGi. <a... 194,108 113,300 78,578 34,722 R 4 E6678 ic ess tenon one 
braska....... 547,138 345,745 197,959 147,786 R 8 BABA Sra cies 
MAGA «0s. 0!s:s 32,417 18,327 14,090 4,237 R Sie Aceh ails 1, Wisco). eae eee 
w Hampshire 196,747 115,404 80,715 34,689 R 4 AG ccd eee ere 
w Jersey..... 1,549,381 926,050 616,517 309,533 R 14 4,897 500 160 
w Mexico..... 118,014 69,645 — 48,211 21,434 R is OE, Poe sco 
MEYDTK.... cincers 4,466,072 2,193,344 2,089,863 103,481 R 45 107 332% yA 211" Se pense 
rth Carolina..| 636,070 348,992 287,078 61,914 R 12 FO SGM tbc bas. oe Rate Daeitee see 
rth Dakota...] 239,867 131,441 106,648 24,793 R 5 S42 Faces 

2,508,346 1,627,546 864,210 763,336 R 24 8,683 1,515 , 
618,427 394,046 219,174 174,872 R 10 DiGL4 ae. sera 
319,942 205,341 109,223 96,118 R 5 * 2,720 1,564 
ansylvania....| 3,150,615 2,055,382 1,067,586 987,796 R 38 oe 18,647 380 
de Island....} 242,784 117,522 118,973 1,451 D By By tknstaals 2 416 
ith Carolina. . 68,605 3,188 62,700 59,512 D ea 9 ATT cng Shy Wane 
261,865 157,603 102,660 54,943 R 5 SAS sa Dare ateteee 
recat Ere 363,473 195,388 167,343 28,045 R 12 631 hc se pane an icleonce 
ee ~ 708,999 367,036 341,032 26,004 R 20 [22k cadena MON eane 

DPMS os acids - 176,604 94,618 80,985 13,633 R 4 O54: ty. Sissons 

Mid oh, is 135,191 90,404 44,440 45,964 R 4 stepesine Rage A aay 338 
ARON 305,358 164,609 140,146 24,463 R 12 250 180) .ceete5 
ae 500,840 335,844 156,772 179,072 R 7 2,010,, ~A,068 tse .ue 

| 642,752 375,551 263,784 111,767 R 8 Pot aaeer Sec 1,703 

een 1,016,872 $44,205 450,259 93,946 R 13 18,213 381 2,245 
84,496 52,748 29,299 23,449 R . 3 ay 188+ cutis SOL eee 

36,879,414 21,392,190 15,016,443 6,375,747 R 444 87 267,420 21,603 20,106 


ibor party in Maryland; Industrial party in Minnesota; Industrialist party in Pennsylvani 
: down of other votes: Workers 48, 770: Anti-Smith 38,541; ust party InP 6,390; void or reatering ¥ es 
lank or defective ballots 7,251. 


Presidential Election of 1932 . 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 


; Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, ‘Pennsylvania. + 

. Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. ; 

_ Prohibition—William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. 
Communist—William Z. Foster, Illinois; James W. Ford, New York. 


Liberty—W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. 


Electoral Soc: .. 3 ) 

Total Den. Rep. - Plur. D R Soc. Lab.*  Prohib. Others+ 

Bytes os 245,034 207,910 34,675 173,235 D 11 2,030) = tes cnn 13 406 
Nas cco 118,251 79,264 36,104 43,160 D 3 ts Z BLS hen onder ant asta 265 
mpi ce 220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D 9 all (9747\: hae aa ie Ae eS 1,224; 
facies 2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 476,255 D 22 a G3; 299)) ees 20,637 10,977; 
identi 457,696 250,877 189,617 61,260 D 6 or 13,591 427 1,928 1,25¢ 
Aa 594,207 281,632 288,420 6,788 R Ss 8 20,480 2 4:Y bean Os He 1,388 

STB ey. 112,901 54,319 57,073 2,754 R Ae 3 T3761 ee en sence 133 
gaa, | 276,252 206,307 69,170 LEV) BY MAU A oy f AN LL eiasee ceiie re aire tte shoes 


BiB ionssteae'- 255,590 234,118 19,863 214,299; De IQ rs AGT Ae Secu 1,125 
Omi eins 186,520 109,479 71,312 38,167 D Ute By ie Eisen ee Brians 

-......} 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449,548 D 29... 67,258 3,638 6,388 
...| 1,576,927 862,054 677,184 184870D 14 .. 21,388 2,070 10,399 
.......} 1,036,687 598,019 414,433 183,586 DI ME 20 AGT vse 2,111 


eee) 791978 | 424,208" ~ | 319,408 ~< 74,706 DS 80... TB 2TE ee. ewes oe 
lei 983,063 580,574 394716 185858D 11 .. 3,853 1,396 2,252 
-......| 268,804 249,418 He'gha'<; 296565''D V“Afiheen fin Go eee ee 
Ds bei 1909 444s 198.907 166631. SFR LS 5 agg 7s YOR Oe 
and....... 511,054 314,314 °—«184,184 ~=-130,130D = 8~St.Ss«*10,489—Ss«*2,036—...... 
etts...| 1,580,114 800,148 736,959 «63,189 D «17S si«ws CS «84,305 2,868 1,142 
oa 1,664,628 871,700 739,894 +~«=«:131,806 DD «=19Ssi«w«ssCts«889,205 =, 2,898 
1,002,849 »:..'7600,806 7.363989 ~ “236 847-0 hl... a8 76 Pee te 
.....{ 146,034 140,168 5,180 134988D 9... Che oa eke 
......} 1,609,894 1,025,406 564,713 + «460,693D «15 «=... =—«16,374 «= 404 ~— 2,429 
.....| 216,479 «127,286 78,0782" §9,208.D. RA? en PROL ee rroreaare 
Fh BQ 135 2 959-082 20N ITF Se AEF905, DW. Tims. en ORIG Thee” Uh cala es 
41,430 28,756 1.6787 PTG.082 Dora res ae ee ee ee 
205,520 100,680 —«*103,629 2949R ... 4 YE pale Recent a 5 
1,630,063 806,630 775684  3096D 16 .. 42998 1,062 774 
‘| °151,606 95,089 BOP) 49872. 2 Sh) oh IG ae oe ke 
4,753,698 2,534,959 1,937,963 596,999 D 47 .. 177,397 10,339 ....... 
7a ser! 2497-566 © 208944. 990,000-0 IR gee Leon) Oe eae J 
‘| 256,290 ‘178,350 WAGs GSS De Ae OP SL ee oe eee 
2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679 74,016D 26 .. 64,094 1,968 7,421 
708089"", | 516,468, fe 188-165 ©. app ahs De APE yee ee eae 
| 368,751 213,871 136,019.” 77,882 DY) 5S.) 15,450: HIBO ee 
..| 2,859,002 1,295,948 1,453,540 157,592R .. 36 91,119 659 11,319 
| 266,170 146,604 115,266 31,333D 4 .. 3138 433 183 
104,407 102,347 1978 1004699D 8 .. a be mere 
288,438 183,515 go2i2 "a4 303 Dh aS 5 engiea eee 463 
390,638 259817 126,806 133011D 11 .. 41,786 ...... 1,995 
863,426 760,348 97,959 662,989 D 2a i gg50 a ey 
206,579 «116,750 84,795)" “91,955 D eh Aor. Lap rs eo 
136,980 56,266 TaOgA 22718 Ro med) hg Peo g ne Meta Ne Ja 
297,942 203,979 89,637. 194829 -D HAUG eo seo ee 1,843 
614,814 353,260 «208,645 «««144,615D =98 ~~. ~—s«d17,080 ~=—'1,009 1,540 
TAS. TIG) «405,124 330,731. S74. 9981D > Bee RRB Oise 2,342 
1,114,815 707,410 + 347,741 «= 359,669 =s«12—té«<‘i;t:*C«*SB7—“iéKCC«C TD. 


54,370 39,583 14,787 D S74 Mig A TA PEAS AAIED Nh ecler j 
22,821,857 15,761,841 7,060,016 D 472 59 884,781 33,276 81,869 2, 


ndust ‘alist Party in Pennsylvania, 
akdown wn of other yotes: Communist 102,991; Libe 53,425; Farmer-Labor 7,309; Nenoam pS a 
70; Jobless 725: Independent 533; Jacknonian 104; vold or scattering 65,396, ‘ wo 


be. t ll 


Presidential Election of 1936 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 
Republican—Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Frank Knox, Illinois. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. 
Prohibition—D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California. 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Union—William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 


: Electoral : i 

State Total Den. Rep. Plur. D R Soc,  Prohib. Comm. Others’ 
MADAMA. 5.0)..6 3 sss: 275,744 238,196 35,358 202 838 Ds 11 242 719 678 «55 
RFORA Se Joos wis sice's o's 124,163 86,722 33,433 53,289 D 3 317 334 Seas)! 
Arkansas............. 179,423 146,765 32,039 114,726D 9 AMG oes ey ec 
valifornia............ 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930,405 D 22 ... 11,331 12,917 10,877 490 
PROTA 2 yciai5 wicic oe 488,676 295,021 181,267 13754 Di) Bos. = 1,598 athena 497 10,298 
vonnecticut.......... 690,783 382,189 278,685 103,504 D 8 9,683) ~2iscaie oi 1,193 ~ 28,033 = 
Jelaware............ 127,603 69,702 54,014 15,688 D 3 DPA ers 3,66! 
BORLA: <3, <\5\afuis caida ors 327,365 249,117 78,248 170,869,078 bere Crh ace conn eee ake \ 
MEICGIA 2.35/55 a'o.3's tele 293,178 255,364 36,942 218,422D 12 ~~... 68 663) 34a ee 
BPBAEN ron -infnsekstes loss, $:cke 199,623 125,683 66,256 SO A2T Da AS Slay oth. (eel aoe eee 
BEOAS cc5e scl scie's. 0.5: Sieve 3,956,522 2,282,999 1,570,393 712,606 De 29) oF TOD) es yAa9 
ndiana............. .| 1,650,897 934,974 691,570 243;408D > 14-0 2... SSS BOR erate 
Metal esc Ac iain cis. clas ars 1,142,733 621,756 487,977 ASS 779.D> eit Qites oe lL sip aloe 
PRED S Voici Soest. 865,013 464,520 397,727 BG 7UScD) 29. 2 OG a eee : 
RANEUCKY. 2 2s. 926,206 541,944 369,702 17S 242UD OTT 632 929 
PGUISIONA... os see aces 329,778 292,894 36,791 vas 0 U5 8 eb Pee mEORMR PT aad silo o's 
RING Se cohen niszicts 304,240 126,333 168,823 42490 R ... 5 783 334 
Maryland............ 624,895 389,612 231,435 LSB TSD: 1218.77 28. = LOR eee 
Massachusetts. ....... 1,840,357 942,716 768,613 174,103-D. 17. . os, STIS 0325 See seus 
Michigan............. 1,805,093 1,016,794 699,733 317,061 D)) 219), «* 1, =8208 579t 3,384 
Minnesota............ 1,129,975 698,811 350,461 348/350 Di US 2872 ences 2,574 
Mississippi.......... f 162,090 157,318 4,443 152375" Dee dale = 329) Asis, ce eee i 
MISSOUTI. 2 -2....2. 1,828,635 1,111,043 697,891 413,152D 15 .. 3,454 908 417 
UF 230,512 159,690 63,598 96,092" D's 245s -aic0 S1NGS 224 
Nebraska. ........... 608,032 347,454 247,731 100,323:D9 0 G7 Rind Sosa numer ay . 
VO, See 43,848 31,925 11,923 ZO002 3D! 8 ee ec taniy cri cere rents eee 
New Hampshire....... 218,114 108,460 104,642 SHORTEST DE Ba WSL ee | pee Abded ; 
New Jersey.......... 1,820,437 1,083,850 720,322 S63;528-D) Vv 1ph 4 aoe 926 
New Mexico.......... 168,920 105,838 61,710 AA 128 DS 343 62 
MEY OB KS tr cere 5,596,398 © 3,293,222t 2,180,670 1,112,552D 47 °.. 86,897 ...... 
North Carolina........ 839,462 616,141 223,283 392/858°D 13.) 3. (A ite cea 5 
North Dakota......... 273,716 163,148 72,751 SO'S971 De Nana, 552 197 
BMOr ws rc'sae fe iaasic 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 619/413°D 260. TY iene eek 
Dklahoma............ 749,740 501,069 245,122 PAS Wa elie 8 Ra sear ay" be Fy 2.3 
ARON « . cfecuetecence 414,021 266,733 122,706 144027 Dy 57. 2,88 4 
Pennsylvania......... 4,138,105, 2,353,788 — 1,690,300 663,488 D 36 .. 14,375 6,691 
Rhode Island......... 311,149 165,233 125,012 AD 2215 Dy WR lian Myc: case Renee 
South Carolina........ 115,437 113,791 1,646 TTZAG DER Seca teasers Baier xo, bo 
South Dakota......... 296,452 160,137 125,977 OM aati Soke Seah ecocicitoee ge oact= 
fennessee. oc. .:..... 475,531 327,083 146,516 180,567. BD Il... 685 632 
Texas..... > Agha 843,482 734,485 103,874 GAOL 23 a L075 514 
Re aisiors Storia wie eicle'n's 216,677 150,246 64,555 S691 Da yA as 432 43 0 
Vermont............. 143,689 62,124 81,023 18,899 R ,.. SEA AAN See Roo er 
Bea 5205 ln SEs 334,590 234,980 98,336 136,644 BD ll... 313 594 
Washington...:...... 692,338 459,579 206,892 252687D 8 «.. 3,496 1,041 
West Virginia 830,073 502,582 325,486 177;096 (D8 832 1,173 
Wisconsin............ 1,258,712 802,984 380,828 422,156) \D 12.0) <. 10,626") 07d 
WYOMING. 2). 0d00 seen 103,382 62,624 Be 709 2a BOND! ae 200 75 
“5 OS Re oa 45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,090 D 523 8 187,720 37,661 


_* Breakd wn of other votes: Union (including Royal Oak, Independent, and Third) 882,479; Socialist Li 
uding Labor Industrial, and Patbnendont Lebo) 12,802; National Union for Social Justice 9,407; Ind 
epublican 3,222; Christian 1,598; scattering 889. 

Commonwealth votes. 

tudes 274,924 American Labor yotes. 


om 
. 


oe 


Presidential Election of 1940 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 
a Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Henry A. Wallace, Iowa. 
a Ps! Republica Wendell L. Willkie, New York; Charles L. McNary, Oregon. . 
‘ Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Maynard C. Krueger, Illinois. 
{ i Prohibition—Roger W. Babson, Massachusetts; Edgar V. Moorman, Illinois. 


_ Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 


ig ' Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Aaron M. Orange, New York. 


20 Electoral : 
x State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R_. Soc. Prohib. Comm. Others* : 
294,219 250,726 42184, 9 208;542'D: il — 100 700 509s oa 
150,039 95,267 54,030 AV 237 Dr Seer ieee TAD ee oy 
201,838 158,622 42,122 VIG SCOUDI = 195 eer. 301 798" ict ee 
Retest 5 3,268,791 1,877,618 1,351,419 526,199 D522) Sie Sicoeticiee 09,400) 19,086). SOG aia 
Beech ase. oss) 549,004 265,554 279,576 14,022 R ... 6 1,899 1,597 378... 
cop} ae aa 781,502 417,621 361,819} BH OO2e Di 28 okey mentee te enters 00M 971 
Kor ORee 136,374 74,599 61,440 13,159 D ELE aS 115 2200 ae tan Soe 
Jane SEE 485,492 359,334 126; 15823011 Oy Di AeTige Neeehin Jiwra:9 eter umerit satan) le (-) fs 
Semen hee 312,553 265,194 23,934 241 260/D it AZ ie Ait an ietereise 983 5h. sng. | eee 
Mecaest 235,168 127,842 106,553 21,289 D 4 CPR Ra 276) cea 
Binge .......] 4,217,935 2,149,934 2,047,240 102/694 (Di 29 ans 10 STAI 9190 eer cin 
Biased io * 1,782,747. 874,063 899,466 25,403 Re nay wkd 12,015, 1 6,437 Pee ae 
yea asaee 1,215,430 578,800 632,370 SS SHOMR teen LL: eaterefey mee 2,20 teres Z 
Bartstle a's. 860,297 - 364,725 489,169 124,444 R ... 9 “22;347 724,056) \-3., ee 
Be. eh 970,063 557,222 410,384 146/838°Di Pike (9 1,014.- 1443) oe : 
372,305 319,751 52,446 265, 300% Dita LOue ae ine ts cate stage egive era Avone oatoletog 
of t-pea.| | 320,840 156,478 163,951 JT ATBIR, te. DU hehe pwere et an 411 
egatris * iat 660,104 384,546 269,534 TUS /O1ZUDe oeSie es oo A090 Si caer ite 1,274 
seams 2,026,993 1,076,522 939,700 136,822 D. U1. §4,09) ~1,370°" 3,806 
Bein osts, .. ' 2,085,929 1,032,991 — 1,039,917 6,926 Rize ilo 577, 593° 17959 2838 
ph Hee 1,251,188 644,196 = 596,274 A79225D sen Tl ia = 00/404) sein te kL 
aes 175,824 168,267 2,814 LG5 453 D)Nov'9 Sess RENE S Bcesth \ babusse 
hie 1,833,729 958,476 871,009 SUp4Gz— Di “151g care. Wm 2402 Oem 809 Wier tntets 1. 
Beanie. a8 247,873 145,698 99,579 46119D 4 .. 1,443 664 489 
eats: 615,878 263,677 352,201 88,524 RK ... VO ORT rscie RMR B i eek: 
53,174 31,945 21,229 LO16) Dy * Sia Ae. iiciatiateliaaats so a ohne 
See 235,419 125,292 110,127 AS }165 Die Ae lee perevels oss aetgie Ae) nee Seer 
1,974,920 1,016,442 945,478 70,964 D 16 .. 2,837 872 8,836 
are 183,014 103,699 79,315 24,3845. Dich 3.00 yl wielke stalctoSthneia ete anec's2 se? ee 
6,301,596  3,251,918¢ 3,027,478 ZEN AAOUD AZ cite) 18,950 -°3:250) 62s) sas ri tne 
eeita 822,648 609,015 213,633" "395,382 D "3 nie de swocntyee tieieee us © ele al ee 
‘| _ 280,775 124,036 154,590 30,554 R, ... A229 3250 migra 
‘|, 3,319'912 1,733,139 1,586,773 TAG, 366, D0" 26 ice ite g iets tteuarainagt serch eam ? 
826,212 474,313 348,872 125 AALS DUPE oa, olacaeugie O OLR Men coe 
Peco eee |e. 402,240;. 258,415 219,555 38,860:D 5 «. 398 154 191 
Soteaed 4,078,714 2,171,035 1,889,848 281,187 D336)... | 10967 |... 4,519 
eh 321,148 182,182 138,653 43 BOSD Beis Matans 74 239 
ss 99,830 95,470 1,727 CEM EY Died Ae Wl Sie ene Spm gee a meats: 
fees 308,427 131,362 177,065 . 45,703 R ... Ae Nv ossielbeaesiagl Me Misigeee 
522,823 351,601 169,153 182,448 D Il .. AGS) 1,606)" eee ctrnt mnsad eM 
- 1,041,168 840,151 19952 640,999 Dine Zonet 728 925 PAR ttn 
247,819 154,277 93,151 611260D pied nets OO acer 19) a eee 
_ 143,062 64,269 78,371 14102 Riper eGp te | aan se 4i1 
346,607 235,961 109,363 126,598.Di 11> 5 ne 282 =, 882 71 
793,833 462,145 322,123 140,022D 8 .. 4,586 1,686 2,626 
868,076 495,662 372,414 123,248 \Dy, 08:4 vvieak, ua cic dno aR bei peices os we ae 
1,405,540 704,821 679,206 25,615 Di 012 4s." WS\071 2/148 ordod 
112,240 . 59,287. 52,633 6654D 3 148 2 ey syste oe on 


49,820,312 27,244,160 22,305,198 4,938,962 D 449 82 100,264 58,604 48,579 


lown of other votes: Independent Democrat 22,428; Progressive 16,506; Socialist Labor 10,164; Indepen 
L550; Industrial 2,553; Jeffersonian Democrat 2,496; Industrial Government 1,518; Labor Party of Ma 
red Knutson 545; Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; scattering 1,953. ‘ , . 
tudes 798 Union votes. 
des 417,418 American Labor votes, ; + io, ah sit 


> 4 " 5 - aS 


‘Presidenti al lection of 1944 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 
Republican—Thomas{E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 
Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 
Electoral - Cpe 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R ‘Soc. Prohib. Soc, Lab. Otherst 
abama ORC a 244,743 198,918 44,540 154,378D il ze 190 1,095) Shae aes 
POREHM ny 2% oct. 137,634 80,926 56,287 24,639 D 4 RASA A2V ics, see Pe 
Sees 212,956 148,965 63,551 85,414 D 9 Ae AAO a. ee eee fe 
at eee 3,520,875 1,988,564. 1,512,965 475,599 D 25 25 3,928% 14,770 é 
POO. ni vande, 505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400 R ... iia A 0 amet re cers ch 3 
BMBCUCUL. a0 ss 2c 831,980 435,146 390,527 44,619D 8 D007 Stet 1,220 
faware............ 125,361 68,166 56,747 11419D 3 ie 154 294 Sates ae 
Til Fe er ape! 482,592 339,377 143,215 196,162D 8 MMe TOMOAMTG SOE SOR ota. mt 
BRA ocho. ice, =) ainiai5 328,109 268,187 56,507 211,680D 12 6 BG vis Serco reas eins 
La ear 208,321 107,399 100,137 7,262D 864 282 SOR eras 
7 eee ee 4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314  140,165D 28 SA 180 = 7,411 9.6777 
OL CU Se 1,672,091 781,403 875,891 94488 R ... 13°) 2:223) (12:574 seers 
MME ase siaotoe svavata 1,052,599 499,876 547,267 47,391 R -... 10: SA SBIe 3752 
OS tele ene iineneneaae 733,776 287,458 442,096 154,638 R ... 28, “v 3613). 142)609\e Saerncenee 
MER’. oft e o.oo ics 867,921" 472,589 392,448 80,141 D il % 535; 23023 
TEL CB ge ea 349,383 281,564 67,750 213,814D 10 san Gao dgah ao ke See 
Lo eee 296,400 140,631 155,434 14,803 R ... Bi cones | Becrea 
- CE ee 608,439 315,490 292,949 22541" D 98 SU, BS ecles oan ee 
issachusetts........ 1,960,665 1,035,296 921,350 113,946D 16 Cae eee 973 2,780 
BINGEN «2 35). <5 Sa os 2,205,223 1,106,899 1,084,423 22,476 D 19 .. 4,598 6,503 
myesota......o.eh.. 1,125,529 589,864 527,416 62,448 D 11 Fim OOS nests = 
BRISSIDDILS <2. cei 180,080 158,515 3,742. 154,773D -9 = in| Vals, those 0 cSt Sean 
SPREE ae have kee loisch _ 1,571,677 807,356 761,175 46,181 D 15 Peal 01 1,175 y 
MANA... oo es -ta. 207,355 112,556 93,163 19,393D 4 aa), W296 B40 s) > ark ee 
iPraska..:........ 563,126 233,246 329,880 96,634 R ... 6 cass. | AO i 
TCS eer 54,234 29,623 24,611 5012'D* 1-3 Be neces Ceactaer 
w Hampshire....... 229,625 119,663 109,916 9747D 4 ie Lapeer 05 aie 
w Jersey.......... 1,963,761 $87,874 961,335 26,539 D 16 23 356 ata 250 6,939 
w Mexico.......... 152,225 81,389 70,688 10,701 D +4 a8. Rae eee 148.) eae 
MUEYOTK, ©... 5. clea 6,316,790 3,304,238 2,987,647 316,591 D 47 fies LOSS SY etter 14,352 
th Carolina........ 790,554 527,399 263,155 264,244D 14 1 VER actra eeee pt 
th Dakota......... 220,171 100,144 118,535 19/391 Ri -55: 4 943 SAGs See 
Re aiarctatcicth «.<ja2celc 3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 179530) Rss 2201 Marstaboeie Oaee taser 
HAHOMA: osc vee. 722,636 401,549 319,424 82,125 D 10 3 eee 1663 05eee 
«Tact eer ea ~ 480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270 D 6 see 3) 285). 2-362 aaa ~ 
mnsylvania......... 3,794,793 1,940,479 1,835,054  105,425D 35 ALT Ale a 750) 1,789 
jode Island......... 299,276 175,356 123,487 51,869D 4 ayn eet eee URE Ey aur enn 
uth Carolina........ 103,375 90,601 4,547  86,054D 8 eae Eran 3650 eee 
uth Dakota......... 232,076 96,711 135,365 38,654 R .., 1 TIER Mr, Oe, Ps 
MDESSEO, .. 0. 5.028 510,692 308,707 200,311 108,396 D 12 B 792 882 
Soe bees 1,150,326 821,605 191,425 630,180 D 23 oA 503-2 1,013 oe 
1 Ce REE Cee ae 248,319 150,088 97,891 52,197 D 4 oe BAD firs eee wee 
MEDOMU sjstelsle a\s\s\s1s is 125,361 §3,820 71,527 BPO) Ro ve3 Bit ah Asa sn ren wants ats 
Ashman s Saye oo 388,485 242,276 145,243 97,033 Dik ne 417 459 
ashington.......... ~ $56,328 486,774 361,689  125,085D 8 3,824 2,396 1,64. 
ast Virginia......... 715,596 392,777 - 322819 69,958 D8 (a THe he sins 
EMIS] Mc caeissston <b 1,339,152 , 650,413 674,532 24,119 R ... 128 3/205. ae tes 002 
LD ee teat vacate 101,340 49,419 51,921 ZOU2IR 22.2 5 eR Br r Fer 
og aageeed eee 47,976,263 25,602,504 22,006,285 3,596,219 D 432 99 80,426 74,754 45,335 


Industrial Government candidates in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


+ Breakdown of other votes: Texas Regulars 135,439; Regular Democrat 9,964; Independent Republl 
- Democrat 7,799; Independent Democrat 3,373; America First 1,781; Republican (Tolbert Fact 


o8 496,405 American Labor and 329,235 Libera) votes. 


A ‘Eee Wr, 
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Presidential Election of 1948 
+4 : CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT — 


j Democratic—Harry S. Truman, Missouri; Alben Barkley, Kentucky. 
fee __ Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Earl Warren, California. 
. States’ Rights Democratic—J. Strom Thurmond, South Carolina; Fielding L. 
Wright, Mississippi. 
Progressive'—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho. 
Socialist -Norman Thomas, New York; Tucker P. Smith, Michigan. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Dale Learn, Pennsylvania. 
; Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Stephen Emery, New York. 


DY 
f Electoral : 
State Total Dem. Rep. SR Dem. Plur. Deans s Prog. Othersa 
INADA A Says ve sce cc enn ss 214,980 (4 40,930 171,443 130,513 S_ .. Tt 1,522 1,08: 
PUA SPATIZONA Jo. eos aco. 177,065 95,251 THER eRe 17,654D 4 3,310 907) 
BAR ATKANSASs sjsc:c% one sus. ss 242,475 149,659 50,959 40,068 98,700D 9 751 1,038 
(CanfOrnials isles. cc. ass, 4,021,538 1,913,134 1,895,269 1,2285 17,865 D 25 190,381 21,526 
Soon) gee ee 515,237 267,288 239,214 fo sacste 27,5745 De wale 6,115 2,120 
Bites ip ts cies ss 883,518 423,297 437,754 See 14,457 R 8 13,713 8,754 
iO Sa TIS Se Eerie 139,073 67,813 69) SSS. nmenwe 1577 a ee 3 1,050 622 
i GORE RE REE 577,643 281,988 194,280 89,755 87,708 D8 11,620... 
0 FA.9 SOP ESALE OE 418,760 254,646 76,691 85,055 169591 D 12 1,636 732 
Se 214.816 © 107,370- 101,514 71... 5,856 D = 4 4,972 960 
Bemiiagiss ss ly oc... soy. 3,984,046 1,994,715 1,961,103 ....... 33.612¢D eos ea ee 28,228 
. ETET 5 SS 1,656,214 807,833 B21 079 an ee. 13,246 R «9,713 9,649 17,653 
oS cho eee 1,038,264 522,380 494018) -4...55 28,362)D: Oke ye 12,125 9,741 
788,819 351,902 A23\039 aah ee TIBI OR ee 8 4,603 9,275 
822,658 466,756 341,210 10,411 125,546 D = 11 ae 1,567. 2,714 
Soe et 416,326 136,344 72,657. 204,290 67,946 S . Feely 3,035 a 
264,787 111,916 150; 2345) sxe. 38,318 R 5 1,884 753 
596,735 286,521 294,814 2,4765 8: 293UR wae 8 9,983 2,941 
esa, 2,155,347 1,151,788 909'370) ieee ae eae, A LORD = Loan 38,157 56,032 
OA tacts. 2,109,609 1,003,448 1,038,595 ........ SOATER -a1) S19, 46,515 21,051 
<s.cot eee eae 1,212,226 692,966 483617 ....... 209,349 D 11 » 27,866) = ey 
Ane ee 192,190 19,3847 5,0438 167.5389 148154S .. 9 225. ane 
fae ee 1,578,628 917,315 655,039" essen 426227600! 935 : 3,998 i 
224,278 119,071 96:7 7 0a ee geet 5: 22;3010D) adie 7,313 1,124 
Orne Se ee 488,939 224,165 264,774 40609 R.. 6 ace 05 ee 
62,117 31,291 29 35 Hie trees te 1/9845D) see 1,469, Soece : . 
Mt sh 231,440 107,995 121,299 7 13,304 R y 4 1,970 169 
Bireesrcies So | 1,949,555 895,455 OSU 124 /= ce ee $5;669'R ay an l6 42,683 we 
185,767 105,464 80,303) a QE IGT Di Are he Sita ke 4 
6,274,527 —.2,780,20419 2,841,163 ....... 60,959. 1R» tc 47 509,559 143,601 
791,209 459,070 258,572 69,652 200,498D 14 .. 3,915... 
Bscctisoe. 220,716 95,812 115,139 374 1OS2 7a ae age 4 8,391 1,000 
2,936,071 1,452,791 1,445,684 ....... 7,107 D 25 37,596 ae 
721,599 452,782 268,817" 1 ease. 193°965;'D-+ 510 Seeeet, actions ts ae " 
' 524,080 243,147 260'904.5 | oe. kay 17,757 R 6) 2.0% °14,978 | 25, 0Gm 
S:135;149%5 15/52/4260 O02 OT hoa MOTOR), Boe 35h ey 55,161 25,365) 
326,098 188,619 1348920 5 evereee 53; 720-10 eae Me 2\587 4.) Se 
142,571 34,423 5,386 102,607 68,184 S Be Pa) 154 1 
250,105 117,653 129651 S28 et 11,998 R.. 4»., 2,80) «sare : 
550,283 270,402 202,914 73,815 67,488 Dil 1 1,864 
1,147,245 750,700 282,240 106,909  468460D 23 .. 3,764 
276,305 TAQ ST 4124-402" eee. 244749D 4 |, 2,679 
123,382 45,557 15;926 St on eee 30,369 R.. 8) 1,279 
419,256 200,786 172,070 43,393 28,716 D Il 2,047 
905,059 476,165 B86; 315 ats esti. 89,850 D8 31,692 
748,750 429,188 10:25 eee 112)937-D™ 8 33h]. Aeon 
Eee lees 1,276,800 647/31 Ole 95909595 dens 56,351.D 12 25,282 
101,425 52,354 OT D4 Te AeA ine 4407D 3 931 


48,833,680 24,105,695 21,969,170 


1,169,021 2,136,525 D 303 189 39 1,156,103 


,216; Socialist Labor 29,061; Socialist Workers 

g 145,320; write-in 1,683; scattering 1,666; void te i 
Labor yotes. 7National Democratic, Contains 2,595 Republican and 2,448 Independent Repub! 
* Mississippi Democratic. 1 Includes 222,562 Liberal votes, ; 4 eo 


4 


_ —— Presidential Election of 1952 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
Republican—Dwight D. Eisenhower, New York; Richard M. Nixon, California. 
Democratic—Adlai E. Stevenson, Illinois; John J. Sparkman, Alabama. 
Progressive!—Vincent Hallinan, California; Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, New York. 
Prohibition—Stuart Hamblen, California; Enoch A. Holtwick, Illinois. 


Socialist Labor?—Eric Hass, New York; Stephen Emery, New York. 
Socialist—Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania; Samuel H. Friedman, New York. 


Electoral » Soc. Les Ti 

State Total Rep. Dem. Plur. R D Prog.t Prohib. lLab.2 Others? 
abaMa........... 426,120 149,231 275,075 125,844D .. 1 naar 1,814 
OMaa. ses ws 260,570 152,042 108,528 43,514 R 4 ae aces Sats 
BANSAS, fayo.s le 02 404,800 177,155 226,300 49,145D  .. 8 Poe 886 
ifornia.;........ 5,141,849 2,897,310 2,197,548  699,762R 32 24,106 15,653 
faradd:.. Jo... 2s 630,103 379,782 245,504 134,278R 6 1,919 Swe 
mnecticut........ 1,096,911 611,012 481,649  129,363R 8 ht Pas 
Jaware.......... 174,025 90,059 83,315 6,744R 3 155 234 
0 LE Ss ES ae 989,337 544,036 444,950 99,086 R 10 ag 
ERIAE 2. 00s. os 655,803 198,979 456,823 257,844D .. 12 eats. 
MHDS on ae cicielns 276,231 180,707 95,081 85,626R 4 443 
a 4,481,058 2,457,327 2,013,920 443407R 27 er ot Nee 
COE Sa re 1,955,325 1,136,259 801,530 334,729R 13 1,222 15,335 
Ci re 1,268,773 808,906 451,513 357,393R 10 5,085 2,882 
ASR SS SB 896,166 616,302 273,296 343,006R 8 ne ae 6,038 
intucky.......... 993,143 495,029 495,729 700 D 10 336 1,161 
uisiana.......... 651,952 306,925 345,027 38,102 D 10 Ty on boat 
MED cs cis\e ots ods 351,786 232,353 118,806 113,547R 5 332 
myland... 2... 902,074 499,424 395,337 104,087R 9 7,313 wise 
assachusetts...... 2,383,398 1,292,325 1,083,525  208,800R 16 Se 4,636 886 
Guida... 22.22. 2,798,592 1,551,529 1,230,657  320872R 20 aa 3,922 10,331 
innesota......... 1,379,483 763,211 608,4584 154,753R 11 ae 2,666 2,147 
ississippi......... 285,532 (5) 172,566 59,600D .. 8 alte ook 
BEBE ye trot nos os 1,892,062 959,429 929,830 29,599R 13 aa 987 885. 
OWTANA.. 2... 265,037 157,394 106,213 51,181 R 4 723 548 
UO ELG BAe ae 609,660 421,603 188,057 233,546R 6 Ba? Baa 
MET a a 82,190 50,502 31,688 18,814R 3 
>w Hampshire. . . . 272,950 166,287 106,663 59624R 4 Ain Sane 
2w Jersey........ 2,419,554 1,374,613 1,015,902  358711R 16 5,589 989 
aw Mexico........ 238,608 132,170 105,661 26,509R 4 ae 297 
SWEKOUK, S23 205.2 7,128,241 3,952,815 3,104,601° 848214R 45 R 64,211 ae 
rth Carolina..... 1,210,910 558,107 652,803 94696D .. 4 ne eee 
rth Dakota....... 270,127 191,712 76,694 115,018R 4 Te 344 302 
| RSE ene aes 3,700,758 2,100,456 1,600,302 500,154R 25 
(lahoma,......... 948,984 518,045 430,939 87,106R 8 
eae 695,059 420,815 270,579 150,236R 6 Sts a8 
minsylvania....:..{ 4,580,717 2,415,789 2,146,269 = 269,520R 32 ne 4,200 8,771 
iode Island....... 414,458 210,935 203,293 7,642R 4 af 187 teste 
uth Carolina. .... 341,086 168,0827. 173,004 4922S ae 8 Pre 
juth Dakota...... 294,283 203,857 90,426 113431R 4 athe se 
nnessee....... ee 892,553 446,147 443,710 2,437R 11 885 1,432 
PRES recs Ve nc ess 2,076,006 1,102,878 969,288  133,590,.R 24 294 1,983 
AE Bs asa 329,554 194,190 135,364 §8,826R 4 Hees es 
MONE, 6. ccesee's 153,539 109,717 43,355 66,362 R 3 re 282 
TEE a ene 619,689 349,037 268,677 80,360R 12 Ae 311 
ashington........ 1,102,708 599,107 492,845  106,262R 9 2,460 
est Virginia....... 873,548 419,970 453,578 33,608D .. 8 Buss, 
ESEOMISID 0. «nic nie « 1,607,370 979,744 622,175 357,569R 12 te rons 
yoming.......... 129,251 81,047 47,934 33,113 R a2 194 


i Independent Progressive in California; 
Sept Government in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


publican candidate in Miss.), 112,966; Socialist, 18,322; Chri 


in, 4,431; Poor Man’s, 


on Hoopes (inde; 
it, 233; Independent Progressive, 2 
were pledged to the Republican candidate; these are shown as Other votes. 
89 votes for separate set of electors for Republican candidates by petition. 


en 158,2 


endent in 


4Democratic-Farmer Labor votes. 5 | 
6 Includes 416,711 Liberal 


61,551,978 33,824,351 27,314,9875 6,509,364 R 442 


a; ANY 36 
89 132,608 72,768 29,333 


Peace Progressive in Massachusetts; American Labor in New Yo. 
3 Breakdown of Other votes: Independen' 
stian Nationalist, 10,557; Socialist Work 
4,203; scattering, 4,040; Independent, 3,665; Constitution, 2,911; Vincent, 
pendent in Wis.), 2,174; People’s party of Connecticut, 1,466; Farrell Dobbs pencencnnent in Wis.), 1, 
is.), pore i Paid wekged (independent in Wis.), 770; 

4 erty, 


5 112,966 


Social Democrat, 504 
Inde) 


Tee ; "Electoral Vote ot 
ae for President, 1888-1924 


epg tl ea: ne rf a a 8 fe |. 
a 2 o . : : 

gala € s\e | ea a}. eel 8 "s 2 gh 
- clo. &] S 3 S &@ 8IA g sla & dio Smee 
| gaa -| 2 2 © 2 pe pry Ee > of/f OQ = 
resin Ol es hse ‘d e Rm sla@ mM Flag 8 falapeoie SS! 
ee Meeelaieo eens | tA kd 2 aoe Bile eran ae rep , (3 2 Dy 
§ 8/8 @ 8/28 S 8 i ple @ 8l2 8 H/3 & BE 
mq OlOm EIS poe es a s|\Ee ai/e Slo aA St 


| 233 168 


Qualifications 
Poot or, ual ica ‘ion 
\ Fail i) | Source: Q 
Fe ; 5 ; i 
5 Minimum length of. —Residence Literacy Poll 
2 State U.S. citizenship State County _ District test tax? 
abama BER aN oC SPLOT eee 2 yr. 1 yr. 3 mo? Yes $1.5014 
0 Rabies te ke lyr. 1 yr. 30 da. 30 da. Yes Rivage ee 
MBAISAS aera anti loye fe eel ie oa oak lyr. 6 mo. 30 da.4 eee 
lifornia EROS ee er ARO 3 mo. lyr. 3 mo. 54 da.4 Yes 
SRE 1 yr. 3 mo. 36 das SR OR 
AE cit lyr. Tretus 6 mo. Yes 
Sie lyr. 3 mo. 30 da Yes 
eet 1 yr. 6 mo. SA enue 
bey 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. Yes 
® 6 mo. OR: ea Sa ae 
saps 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da. 4 
ee 6 mo. 2 mo.? 30 da.4 
petal 6 mo. 60 da 10 da.4 
Sree: 6 mo, itty 30 da.20 é 
MEEK VaR aiitita os atta tas: csiacieeie te eae ges 1 yr. 6 mo. 60 da.4 SOW 
BREARR Sed ee eet So feris siessyiwiei|s Oh whales 2 yr. lyri 3 mo.19 Yes 
BIRT D EAA fos niny ole) Sic = min fstea anit ale cevomsegal Gmalentny as peer 3 mo.$ Yes 
OAT IEA ae ie Pa rl fe a se a lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. is 
POT SOUS (Merete sre Sientretsy [Wh og metas See ANE. Cueto ahve 6 mo.¢ Yes 
ACR Bait stan Siesta Raa ae GYMO: pa eres a 30 da.¢ Kone 
BRROSOIA noi is ccchte sis is ave eio® 3 mo. GMO Gn ete lcy, 30 da. a 
BSESIDDI sige coe ret al ete hoe 2 yr. 1 yr. 1 yr. (4) 
TSR Ae CS I OR Se Sore lyr. 2 mo. 2 mo. Gee 
FEMA IS, 2A cP NotwSaaacis ofl eases lyr. 30 da 30 da.4 
ERPS ag at eee Stace xclal ly fea aia welts 6 mo. 40 da 10 da. Rein 
CIOS S55 2 Genes aoc bPonceat) | Emmet etnrn 6 mo. 30 da 10 da.s Peete 
PEMA AMTTISINEO tics olsiiate rs’ eveccears||> vy anv ca o'aie as, GMOne egaviccse 6 mo.$ Yes 
BEMLISEY cette sins a scdenttee |i Ak, Sis lyr. SUI O Segal hack ore 
BMIMEXICOS Ss )riciifessticcciacle decile eae wa, 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da.4 cea 
IMI ON Wi/ac, hy) oleic a v5 oi clan Ss 90 da lyr. 4 mo. 30 da. Yes 
a pce Ae 6 Oh aon Re Res ean eee 1 yr. 4 mo. 4 mo. Yes 
REMI AMOLD NS Lon ane ac ene ct yrctgeettt GI, ace ebm lyr. 3 mo. 30 da.4 eek, 
MMe hic) ops stash. Se rcoleeteichel| Sh lesiae ee tie lyr. 40 da. 40 da.4 okie 
> CLITEL RGR ane REN RGR Meine a ey lyr. 6 mo 30 da.4 Shes 
OT Sogn BGe attmios andar aa aceainvdcra see Ging sites 30 da. Yes 
stand Bde Sha iislecte 3 : mo. Kiyritper ae 5 2 mo. 
Paislande nasa. cece cis othe yr. Evrae a je: 6 mo.® 
uth Carolina................ 2 yr. 2 yr. 1 yr. 4 mo 
Bia Dakotas i Sec ceos den 5 yr. lyr. 3 mo. 30 da.4 
BERBSSOG I Es sie kacteects self, © AP %G dels 1 yr. GENO) is he i ‘ 
TE ea Ser ges ee San ene ee SRE lyr. Bima) cakh ay 
vn . TRESS SNe Ace tee 3 mo. 1 yr. 4 mo. 2 mo.4 4 
CT ROR secant al ie Wace Price see 1 ie OE bes 3 mo.615 date 
OC TEASERS aoe ane Ge Soe SOG te aeeennC lyr. 6 mo.38 30 da.4 Yes 
CT EEG TS ESE Ie See oe Ae re eae 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da.t” Yes 
Bev GNidr. te steiescsinee ae | oo asec lyr. Pi Caer ne | F 
TSO Bea Se on ea | mmr En A canmecte wari cescts 10 da S085 
1 TLL Ge ANE SC Re Se) ic Se lyr. 60 da 10 da @) 


a Registration of all or cou of the voters is required in most states. 2 Annual levy. Although Poll (Gr hee 
re levied in. several other states, those listed make payment of the tax a condition for voting. ct 0 
Precinct, 5 City or town, and 15 days in precinct. 6 City or town. 7 Minimum voting, age te 8 18; ina 

21. §* First paper must have been taken out. ° Township. © Township or ward. 1 
y read any section of state constitution. 16 months if previously qualified elector or Ras 
1953 act makes poll tax noncumulative except for 2 years preceding election in which elector nae Ae to vote 
ualify to vote for r He a gre dhe to general assembly or justices. 1 County, city, or town. City, os 
point. 18 Repealed in 1945. 1 Precinct; by aeoreit posh 4 mo, % A person must take arama: 4 see, 
on for voting. °1 $1.50 levied by state; 25 cents ed by mogt counties, but not all. 
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Plurality and Majority 


Th order to win a plurality, a candidate must receive a greater number of votes. th 
unning against him. If he receives 50 votes, for example, and two other once 
)and 2, he will bave a plurality of one vote over his closest opponent. 

wever, a candidate does not have a majority unless he receives more than 50% 
1 votes cast. In the example above, the candidate does not have a malority, bi 
0 votes are less than 50% of the 101 votes cast. 

If only two candidates receive votes, a plurality is necessarily a majority; put 
eeuentee receive votes, it is possible for one to have a substantial prs 


Ng GEORGE WASHINGTON 
was born February 22, 1732 (February 11, 
m5 1781/2, old style) in Westmoreland County, 
- Virginia. He early trained as a sur- 
__—sveyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
‘next three years he took an active part in 
the wars against the French and Indians, 
serving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
disastrous campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne. In 1759 he resigned from the 
militia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, 
__ & widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
_ farmer at Mount Vernon. 


As a militiaman, he had been exposed 
- to the arrogance of the British officers, and 
- his experience as a planter with British 
commercial restrictions increased his anti- 
British sentiment. He opposed the Stamp 

_ Act of 1765 and after 1770 became increas- 
- ingly prominent in organizing resistance. 
A delegate to the Continental Congress, 
_ Washington was selected as commander in 
chief of the Continental Army and took 
- command at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
ly 3, 1775, 


Gy 


covertly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
charge of troops who were inexperienced, 
badly equipped and impatient of discipline, 
ashington conducted the war on the pol- 
y of avoiding major engagements with 
¢ British and wearing them down by har- 
sing tactics. His able generalship, along 
ith the French alliance and the growing 
riness within Britain, brought the war 
} @ conclusion with the surrender of 
nmwallis at Yorktown on October 19, 


The chaotic years under the Articles of 
ionfederation led Washington to return 
) public life in the hope of promoting the 
rmation of a strong central government. 
esided over the Constitutional Con- 
ntion and yielded to the universal de- 
mand that he serve as first President. In 
he sought to unite the nation in the 
8B rvice of establishing the authority of new 
g vernment at home and abroad. Greatly 
distressed by the emergence of the Hamil- 
' Jefferson rivalry, he worked to main- 
neutrality but actually sympathized 
mo with Hamilton. Following his unani- 
n saa re-election in 1792, his second term 

S minated by the WHederalists. His 
vell Address rebuked party spirit and 
rned against foreign entanglements. 


> died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
). Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
on gave’ a public impression of auster- 
though he was capable of gaiety in 
te, His life was characterized by a 


_ Inadequately supported and sometimes) 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


strict sense of duty to his people. The 
standard biographies are by Fitzpatrick! 
Ford, Hughes and Stephenson. 


JOHN ADAMS 


was born on October 30 (October 19, old 
style), 1735, at Braintree (now Quincy) | 
Massachusetts. A Harvard graduate, he 
considered teaching and the ministry but 
finally turned to law and was admitted tc 
the bar in 1758. He opposed the Stamp Act, 
served as lawyer for patriots indicted by: 
the British and, by the time of the Con- 
tinental Congresses, was in the vanguard 
of the movement for independence. In 1778 
he went to France as commissioner. Sub- 
sequently he helped negotiate the peace 
treaty with Britain, and in 1785 became 
the U. S. envoy to London. Resigning in 
1788, he was elected Vice President under 
Washington, and was re-elected in 1792. 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre-! 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 
ministration. Adams was chosen with 1 
electoral votes to 68 for his closest com> 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ independ- 
ent policy averted a war with France put: 
completed the break with Hamilton and 
the right-wing Federalists while, at the 
same time, the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- 
ers and against critics of the government, 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. 
The split between Adams and Hamilton 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired to 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He 
later corresponded with Jefferson and they 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826. t 


Stout, somewhat vain and irascible, 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United States 
(1787) contains original and striking if 
conservative political ideas. He married 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to- 
gether was long and happy. The standard 
biographies are by. Morse and Chinard. — 


‘THOMAS JEFFERSOD 
was born on’ April 13 (April 2, old style) 
1743, at Shadwell in Goochland (now Albe 
marle) County, Virginia. A William a 
Mary graduate, he studied law but fr 
the start showed an interest in science 
and philosophy. His literary skill and pol: 
tical eat brought him to the forefront 


ary 0 ovement in Virginia. " 


Rieate: to the Continental Congress, 
‘ted the Declaration of Independ- 
n 1776 he entered the Virginia House 
Jelegates and initiated a comprehensive 
rm program for the abolition of feudal 
yivals in land tenure and the oe ce 
yhurch and state. 


1 1779 he became governor, but consti- 
ional limitations on his power com- 
ed with his own lack of executive 
rgy caused an unsatisfactory adminis- 
ion, culminating in Jefferson’s virtual 
ication when the British invaded Vir- 
la in 1781. He now retired to his beauti- 
home at Monticello, to his wife, Martha 
yles Skelton, whom he had married in 
2 and who died in 1782, and to his 
dren. 
efferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
Strate his many-faceted interests, his 
itless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
hh in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
ss in 1783, he helped lay down the 
imal system and drafted basic reports 
the organization of the western lands. 
1785 he was appointed minister to 
nce, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
contact with the thought which would 
n ferment in the French Revolution. 
1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
y of State. While favoring the Consti- 
lon and a strengtnened central govern- 
nt, Jefferson camu to believe that Ham- 
m contemplated the establishment of a 
narchy. Growing differences resulted in 
erson’s resignation on Dec. 31, 1793. 
lected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
tinued to serve as spiritual leader of 
opposition to Federalism, particularly 
the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
‘Was elected President in 1801 by the 
ise of Representatives as a result of 
nilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
es to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
> had tied him in electoral votes. The 
chase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
ugh in violation of his earlier consti- 
ional scruples, was the most notable act 
his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
h 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
list Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
perately during his second term to keep 
United States out of the Napoieonic 
rs in Europe, employing to this. end the 
jopular embargo policy. 
fter his retirement to Monticello in 
9, he developed his interest in educa- 
1, founding the University of Virginia 
il watching its development with never- 
‘ging interest. He died at Monticello on 
y 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
aker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
erests and skills, ranging from edu- 
on and science to architecture and 
>. Economically his conception of de- 
ny presupposed an essentially rural 


energies. Madison was re-elected in 18 


community of small freeholds; but his 
deep and abiding faith in the common 
man provides inspiration for future gen-\ 
erations. The standard biographies are by) 
Chinard, Bowers, Kimball, Randall and Xe 
Malone. \ 


_JAMES MADISON \ 
was born in Port Conway, Virginia, on 
March 16, 1751 (March 5, 1750/1, old 
style). A Princeton graduate, he joined 
the struggle for independence on his re- 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies 
and eighties he was active both in state — 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- — 
son reform program, and in the Continen- 
tal Congress. He was influential in the — 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central govern- * 
ment and as recorder of the debates; and — 
he subsequently wrote, in collaboration — 
with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, 
the Federalist papers to aid the campaign 
for the adoption of the Constitution. — 


In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial pro 
gram and his pro-British leanings in for 
eign policy. Retiring from Congress in 1797, 


Secretary of State in 1801. 


In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson a 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, broug 
new social sparkle to the executive man- 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tensio n 
with Britain culminated in the Wa’ 
1812—a war for which the United Sta‘ 
was unprepared, and for which M fe) 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the n 


with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the 
eralist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the B 
actually captured Washington and fo 
Madison to flee to Virginia. 


In his domestic program, Madi 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies 
he had resisted twenty years before, 
ing bills to establish a United States B 
and a higher tariff. Following his p 
dency, he remained in retirement in V 
ginia until his death on June 9B 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Mac 
had an acute political intelligenc 
lacked executive force. The standard is 
are by Hunt, Brant and Rives. 


was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmo 
land County, Virginia. A William and 1 
graduate, he served in the army d 


ihe first years of the Revolution and was 

oh ‘wounded at Trenton. He then entered Vir- 

va - ginia politics and later national politics 

__ under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1786 
he married Eliza Kortright. 


Fearing centralization, Monroe opposed 
‘the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 
‘was appointed minister to France where 
= his ardent sympathies with the Revolution 
__——s exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
—  ~ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 
Bit with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 
he was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 
_ ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 
_ the Louisiana Purchase and for the next 
_. few years he was active in various conti- 
- nental negotiations. 

4 In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
_ wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
brief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of the 
State Department. During the ,war he 
vainly sought a field command and served 

as Secretary of War from Sept., 1814, to 
Mar., 1815. 


Mey Elected President in 1816 with 183 elec- 
_ toral votes to 34 for the Federalist Rufus 
King, and re-elected without opposition 
in 1820, Monroe, the last of the Virginia 
ynasty, pursued the course of systematic 
tranquilization which won for his terms 
she name “the era of good feeling.” He 
Mtinued Madison’s surrender to the Ham- 
iltonian domestic program, signed the Mis- 
uri Compromise, acquired Florida and, 
with the able assistance of his Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, LeStierny a 


Pin pee Americas. He died in New York 
ity on July 4, 1831. 

sound man of medium abilities, Mon- 
possessed qualities of judgment rather 


_ than of leadership. The standard biogra- 
_-phies } are, by Morgan, Giman and Styron. 


e fe JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


"was: born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(now Quincy), Massachusetts, the son of 
Adams. He spent his early years in 
rope with his father, graduated from 
vard and entered law practice. His anti- 
pnonian newspaper articles won him 
ical attention. In 1794 he became 
om nister to the Netherlands, the first of 
several diplomatic posts which occupied 
hb m. until his return to Boston in 1801. In 
mA 1797 he married Louisa Catherine Johnson. 


In 1803 he was elected to the Senate, 
‘nomin 1ally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
c lays of independence on such issues as 
Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 


bed his party to compel his resignation 


by appointing him minister to St. Pe’ 
burg. He helped negotiate the Treat 
Ghent in 1814 and in 1815 became ~ 
ter to London. In 1817 Monroe appoint; 
him Secretary of State where he serv” 
with great distinction, gaining Florir 
from Spain without hostilities and playir 
an equal part with Monroe in formulath: 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate receiv’ 
@ majority of electoral votes in 182 
Adams, with the support of Henry Ci¢ 
was elected by the House in 1825 over A# 
drew Jackson who had the original plure 
ity. Adams had ambitious plans of gover: 
ment activity to foster internal improv 
ments and promote the arts and science 
but congressional obstructionism combin« 
with his own unwillingness or inability " 
play the role of a politician meant th! 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Quins 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected ~ 
the House of Representatives in 18: 
where, though nominally a Whig, he pu 
sued as ever an independent course. He le 
the fight to force Congress to receive ant 
slavery petitions and fathered the om 
sonian Institution. 3 


Stricken on the floor of the House, t 
died on February 23, 1848. ‘Tactles 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savas 
debater, Adams spared neither himself n 
his enemies. His long and detailed Diai 
gives a unique picture of the personaliti 
and politics of the times. The standai 
biographies are by Morse and Clark. 


ANDREW JACKSO 


was born on March 15, 1767, in what 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, Sout 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as 2 
orphan and a British prisoner, he move 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualifie 
for law practice but found time for suc 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock 
fighting and dueling. His marriage ‘ 
Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791 was con 
plicated by subsequent legal uncertainti 
about the status of her divorce. Durix 
the seventeen-nineties Jackson served | 
the Tennessee constitutional conventio: 
the federal House of Representatives, tk 
federal Senate and the Tennessee supren 
court. # 


After some years as a country gentlem 
living at the Hermitage near Nashvil 
Jackson in 1812 was given command | 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creek 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Ber 
in 1814; subsequently he became a maj 
general and won the Battle of New OC 
leans over veteran British troops th 
after the treaty of peace had been si 
at Ghent. In 1818 General Jackson inv: 
Florida, captured Pensacola and h 
two Englishmen named rite 


‘and in its service he returned to 
enate (1823-25). Though: he won a 
lity of electoral votes in 1824, he lost 
she House when Clay threw his strength 
Adams; he won easily in 1828 by an 
storal vote of 178 to 83. 


Ss President, Jackson greatly expanded 
power and prestige of the presidential 
sé and carried through an unexampled 
gram of domestic reform, vetoing the 
_ to extend the United States Bank, 
ving toward a hard-money currency pol- 
and checking the program of federal 
ernal improvements. He also vindicated 
eral authority against South Carolina 
h its doctrine of nullification and 
inst France on the question of debts. 
® support given his policies by the work- 
men of the East as well as by the farm- 
of the East, West and South resulted 
his triumphant re-election in 1832 over 
y by an electoral vote of 219 to 49, with 
scattering and 2 not cast. 


ifter watching the inauguration of his 
1d-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
Kson retired to the Hermitage where 
maintained a lively interest in national 
uirs until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
, dignified man with a drawn and 
nkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
partisan historians with a violence and 
scibility he appears not to have pos- 
sed. His great contribution was to ad- 
t the presidential office and the demo- 
tic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
jJation created by the Industrial Revo- 
ion. The standard biographies are by 
nes, Bassett and Parton. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
s born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
%k, New York. After graduating from the 
age school, he became a law clerk, en- 
ed practice in 1803 and soon became 
ive in state politics as state senator 
i attorney general. In 1821 he was 
sted to the United States Senate. He 
ew the support of his efficient political 
anization, known as the Albany Re- 
icy, to William H. Crawford in 1824 and 
Jackson in 1828. After leading the op- 
ition to Adams’ administration in the 
late, he served briefly as governor of 
w York and resigned to become Jack- 
’s Secretary of State. He soon became 
close personal terms with Jackson 
i played an important part in turn- 
' the Jacksonian program from the 
es intended by his original Western 


1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
in 1886, President, with an electoral 
of 170 against 124 scattered among 
ypponents. The Panic of 1837 over- 
ad his term. He attributed it to 


ae creat: e an internnnioniel: inci- _ 
residential boom began for him 


the overexpansion of the credit and favored 
the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury as repository for the federal funds. In 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 
public works. Defeated by Harrison in 
1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until 
he publicly opposed immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- — 
more convention. This incident increased ~ 
his growing misgivings about the slave 
power. 


After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, Van Buren 
joined in the movement which led to the 
Free-Soil party and became its candidate — 
for President in 1848. He subsequently re- — 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southern 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable 
sidelights on the political history ua the 
times. 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had a ~ 
reputation for slick politicking which won 
him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, 
his later career showed, he was capable of 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub- [ 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, wh m 
he married in 1807, died in 1819. y 


The standard biographies are by Shepa: 
and Lynch. fi 


Northwest Territory in 1798 and gove 
of ‘Indiana in 1800. He married 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent 
white encroachments on Indian lands 
to the formation of an Indian alliance 
der Tecumseh to resist further ageressi 
In 1811 Harrison won a nominal 
over the Indians at Tippecanoe and i 
a more decisive one at the Battle 
Thames, where Tecumseh was killed. 


After resigning from the army in 


as a eae recorder in Ohio. Nomi 
for President in 1835 as a military ; 
whom the conservative politicians he 

be able to control, he ran surprising] iy 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four year 
he defeated Van Buren by an elector 


auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison’ 
ties were those of a soldier rather t 
a statesman or political leader. The sta 
ard biographies are by Cleaves pie: Goe 


JOHN TYLER 


was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 
-graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
% tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825-27), and as senator. A 
-. thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
- supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
in 1828 put broke with Jackson over his 
_ Bank policy and became a member of the 

Southern state-rights group which co- 
operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 
_ signed from the Senate rather than follow 
instructions from the Virginia legislature 
to yote for a resolution expunging censure 
of Jackson from the Senate record. 


'. Elected Vice President on the Whig 
_ ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
sa presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
- constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Bai Ashburton Treaty with Britain and his suc- 
cess in bringing apout the annexation of 
Texas through joint congressional resolu- 
tion. 

i After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as chair- 
man of a peace convention and then as 
lelegate to the provisional Congress of the 
Confederacy. He died on January 18, 1862. 
was married first to Letitia Christian 
March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
7 _ amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
‘ mtleman whose presidency was ham- 
strung by the basic contradiction between 
is own ideas and those of the party 
yh put him on the ticket as Vice 
dent. The standard biographies dre 
thitwood and Tyler. 


ty . JAMES KNOX POLK 


| born in Mecklenburg County, North 
lina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
e University of North Carolina, he 
moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 
t and soon became prominent in 

ate Olitics. In 1825 he was elected to 
House of Representatives where he op- 
‘Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
floor leader in the fight against the 
In 1835 he became Speaker of the 
In 1839 he was elected governor 
lessee but was beaten in tries for 
ion in 1841 and 1843. 


; O t, the convention swung to Polk on 
I the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
nu vy Clay, the nd candidate, by an 


- Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simp 


would not run his own administrt 


‘Polk proceeded steadily and precisely - 


achieve four major objectives—the acquis 
tion of California, the settlement of — tht 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tari 
and the establishment of the independer 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Do 
trine to exclude all non-American intex 
vention in American affairs, whether fox 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into) 
war which he waged to a successful con 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whox 
he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 
and ability. Polk died in Nashville, Ter: 
nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking in odlol 
Polk has long been underrated by his 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi 
dents have so thoroughly controlled thei 
own administration or have so ably aa 
complished the purposes they set for them 
selves. Polk’s Diary refiects the mood an: 
problems of his presidency. The standar’ 
biography is by McCormac. 


+ 


ZACHARY TAYLO. 
was born at Montebello, Orange Count 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylo 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Haw 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or des} 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general a 
a result of his victory over the Seminole 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held | 
succession of Southwestern commands an 
in 1846 established a base on the Ri 
Grande, where his forces engaged in ho: 
tilities which precipitated the war witl 
Mexico. He captured Monterrey in Sept 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders t 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anni 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, endin: 


the war in the northern provinces. ‘4 


Though Taylor had never cast a vot 
for President, his party affiliations w 
Whiggish, and his availability was in 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. H 
was elected President over the Democra 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 t 
127. During the revival of the slaver 
controversy, which was to result in th 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to tak 
an increasingly firm stand against appe: 
ing the South; but he died in Washingtol 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the figh 
over the Compromise. He married Margat 


soldierly qualities won him the name 
Old Rough and Ready. During his br 
term as President he displayed a growi 
insight into political questions. The stan 
ard biographies are by Hamilton , an 
Bent and McKinley. 


% 


“MILLARD FILLMORE 


vas born a Locke, Cayuga County, New 


York, on January 7, 1800..A lawyer, he 
mntered politics as an Antimason under 
he sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
ind party boss, and subsequently followed 
Weed into the Whig party. He served in 
yne House of Representatives (1833-35 and 
1837-43) and played a leading role in writ- 
ng the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
10r of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
roller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 
With Taylor as a concession to the Clay 
Wing of the party and became President 
Ipon Taylor’s death in 1850. 


As President, Fillmore broke with Weed ~ 


und William H. Seward and associated 
nimself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
sorting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
‘or President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know-Nothing party, which 
sought to unite the country against for- 
signers in the alleged hope of diverting 
t from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
more opposed Lincoln during the Civil War. 
He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. He 
was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
Jarmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
solorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
listinguished President. The standard bi- 
ography is by Griffis. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 


was born at Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
sause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
nor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
[0 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
disliked Washington and the somewhat 


jissipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842. 


Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
4 successful law practice in Concord, New 
fampshire. 


During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
origadier general. Thereafter he continued 
(0 Oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
uj the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
‘olled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
jeld Scott, the Whig candidate. 


As President, Pierce followed a course of 
appeasing the South at home and of play- 
ng with schemes of territorial expansion 
Giond. The failure of both his foreign and 
mestic policies prevented his renomina~ 
1; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
, on October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 


s7 


_scurity. A kindly and courteous person, 


’ St. Petersburg (1832-33) and in the Senate 2 


= 


Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard biog= 
raphy is by Nichols. : | 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- 
ity in the House (1821-31), as minister to. 


(1884-45), and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec- — 
retary of State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- ; 
came minister to Britain in 1853 where he 

participated with other American diplo- — A 
mats in Europe in drafting the expansion- ” 
ist Ostend Manifesto. fi U 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, he 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John ~ 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and — 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The ¥" 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bus 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South — 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. Whil 
denying the right of secession, Buchan: 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He suppo: 
the administration during the Civil W: 
and died in Lancaster, Penney aaa 
June 1, 1868. 


The only President to remain a bach 
throughout his term, Buchanan used | 
charming niece Harriet Lane as Wh 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive — i 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled his | 
other public offices capably. The me : 
biography is by Curtis. \ 


was born in Hardin (now Larue) Co 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His i 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, 

Lincoln gained what education he 
along the way. While reading la 
worked in a store, managed a mill 
veyed, and split rails. In 1834 he wen 
the state legislature as a Whig and be es 
came the party’s floor leader. For the | 
twenty years he remained in law | 
in Springfield, except for a single te 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denoun 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a candi 
date for senator and in 1856 he aoa 
new Republican party. 


the vice-presidential nomination with! : 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention in 


1858 when, as Republican candidate for 


senator from Illinois, he engaged in a 
series of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Democratic candidate. He lost the sen- 
-atorial election, but continued to prepare 
the way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
tion and was rewarded with the presiden- 
tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
123 of his three opponents, but had only a 
plurality of the popular vote. 

_ From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 
like Buchanan, he believed the national 
vernment had the power to crush the 
ebellion. Not an abclitionist, he held the 


Behe: war could not be brought to a suc- 
ssful conclusion without freeing the 
‘slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the Be ocetonce of many Union gen- 


tic Copperheads, who desired a nego- 
ed peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
. the record of American eloquence. His 
search for a winning combination 
y brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
William T. Sherman to the top; and 
‘series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
utterings from both Radicals and 
a which at one time seemed 


eClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
es address urged leniency to- 
Ee South: Bley malice toward 
ae us strive 


he nation’s wounds .. .” This policy 
growing opposition on the part of 
ublican Radicals, but Lincoln was 


1’s s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
n unhappy and turbulent, in part 
f his wife’s pronounced insta- 
his remarkable literary artistry, 


sense of the importance of gov- 
t by, for and of the people, by the 
of his life and of his death, Lin- 
; won a unique place in the hearts 
icans. The standard biographies are 


ANDRE W JOHNSON 
‘ orn at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
mber 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 

a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, 
soon went into politics where he rose 
j From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
se of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
gor, Tennessee and in 1857 was 


paveny issue subordinate to that of pre- . 


conviction. 


_ about his drinking habits, 


elected Senator. Politically he was a 
sonian Democrat, and his specialty 


Alone among the Southern Senators, 
stood by the Union during the Civil We 
In 1862 he became war governor of Ten-.- 
nessee and carried out a thankless and dit- - 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson be- 
came Lincoin’s running mate in 1864 as; 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a) 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character.! 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoin’s: 
death, Johnson sought to carry out his; 
policy but without his political skill. The: 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad- + 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, ; 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and! 
attempted to limit the power of the exec-: 
utive concerning appointments and re-' 
movals. The conflict culminated with John-: 
son’s impeachment for attempting to re-: 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in! 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act which! 
required senatorial concurrence for such! 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one | 
vote to get the two-thirds necessary for | 


: 


After his presidency, Johnson maintained 
an interest in politics and in 1875 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Cart 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. 
married Eliza McCardle in 1827. An hones 
courageous and intelligent man, Johns¢ 
lacked the tact, patience and self-contr ) 
to be an effective President. 


The standard biographies are py! 
ston, Stryker and Milton. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 
was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. ] 
finished West Point in 1843 and served 
without particular distinction in the Mex 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent. 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding officer 
and for th 
next six years held a wide variety of jo 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he sought a command a 
soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadi 
general. His continuing successes in t 
western theaters, culminating in the 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought h 
national fame and soon the command 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im 
placable policy of concentrating on divid 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 18 
he was made full general. 


steadily worse; and in 1868, as the 
publican candidate for President, G 
was elected with 214 electoral votes 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour. 
the start Grant showed his unfitnes 


\e te bottcy, was confused, many of his 
mate associates were corrupt. The no- 
able achievement in foreign affairs was 
ne settlement of controversies with Great 
ritain in the Treaty of London (1871), 
egotiated by his able Secretary of State, 
amilton Fish. 


Nominated for a second term, he- de- 
sated Horace Greeley, the Democratic and 
iberal Republican candidate, 286 votes to 
3. The Panic of 1873 created difficulties for 
is second term. 


After retiring from office, Grant toured 
urope for two years and returned in time 
» accede to a third-term boom, but was 
eaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
nd bad business judgment darkened his 
ust years, but he worked steadily at the 
ersonal Memoirs which were to be so suc- 
essful when published after his death 
t Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
ork, on July 23, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
urn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 
eneral who should never have accepted 


4e presidency. The standard biographies. 


re by Hesseltine and Woodward. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 


as born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
B22. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
a4e Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
1 Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
jined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ig the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
lajor general. He served in Congress from 
B65 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
ution for honesty and efficiency in two 
arms as governor of Ohio. His re-election 
$s governor in 1875 made him the logi- 
al candidate for those Republicans who 
ished to stop James G. Blaine in 1876, and 
e was successfully nominated. 


The result of the election was for some 
me in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
turns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
lorida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
emocratic candidate, had the larger pop- 
lar vote but was adjudged by the strictly 
artisan decisions of the Electoral Com- 
lission to have one less electoral vote, 185 
} 184. The national acceptance of this re- 
lt was due in part to the general un- 
erstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
mciliatory policy toward the South. He 
ithdrew the troops from the South, took 
conservative position on financial and 
bor issues and urged civil service reform. 


Hayes served only one term by his own 
ish and spent the rest of his life in vari- 
is humanitarian endeavors. He died in 
mont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
yes represented the best type of Re- 
ican of his day. The standard biogra- 
, are by Eckenrode and Williams. 


£ 
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JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 


the last President to be born in a log 
cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entered 
Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 he 
married Lucretia Rudolph. Durmg the Civil 
War he had a promising career, rising to 
the rank of major general of volunteers; 
but in 1863 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until — 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary abil- 
ities soon made him the leading Republi- 
can in the House, though his record was 
marred by his unorthodox acceptance of a 
fee in the DeGolyer paving contract case 
and by suspicions of his complicity, in the 
Crédit Mobilier scandal. : 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- 
ate, but instead became the presidential 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a result 
of a deadlock in the Republican conven- 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 155: 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s adminis- 
tration was barely under way when he 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, .a disap * 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died in 
Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 
1881. An attractive and elaquent man, he 
was much beloved in his day. 2 a, r 


The standard biographies are by Smith ; 
and Caldwell. ; 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR 
was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on October — 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, h 
became a successful New York lawyer. - 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon. During 
Civil War he held administrative jobs 
the Republican state administration a ei 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the Por 
of New York by Grant. This post eer 
him control over considerable patronage; 
and, though not personally corrupt, Art! 
managed his power in the interests of 
New York machine so openly that ata 


President in the hope of conciliating 
followers of Grant and the poweriul Nev 


service reform, reorganized tis cabinet and 
prosecuted political associates accuse i 
post office graft. Losing machine sup 
and failing to gain the reformers, he 
not renominated. He died in New York fe) 


dignified man with real administrat 
abilities, he was a better President than 
his previous record promised; The sti ; 
ard biography is by Howe. 


STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND 
was ‘porn at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
bar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 
there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
sions into Democratic politics, for more 
than twenty years. He did not participate 
in the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
1881, he carried through a reform program 
so ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
_ cessfully for governor in 1882. In 1884 he 
’ won the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
spotless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
candidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 
As President, Cleveland pushed civil 
service reform, opposed the pension grab 
anc attacked the high tariff rates. While 
the White House he married Frances 

som (1886). Renominated in 1888, 
a veland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
eet m, polling more popular but fewer elec- 
z _toral votes. In 1892 he was re-elected over 
peor 277 to 145, with 22 votes for 


a1 ‘the Panic of 1893 burst upon the 
‘try, Cleveland’s attempts to solve it 
ind-money measures alienated the 
ver oe of the party, while ais 


on border dispute. 


is last years Cleveland was an active 
uch respected public figure. He died 

rinceton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
n | honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
id was an old-fashioned liberal in 
teenth-century sense who was baf- 
the new problems of industrial 
‘The standard biographies are by 


33, the grandson of William Henry 
rrison. A graduate of Miami University, 
took up the law in Indiana and became 
ive in Republican politics. In 1853 he 
Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
r he rose to the rank of brigadier 
A sound-money Republican, he 
ected senator from Indiana in 1880 
'888 received the Republican nomi- 
President on the 8th ballot. 


by 233 to 168. 

menident, Benjamin Harrison failed 

se either the bosses or the reform 

n't in the party. In foreign affairs he 
et of State Blaine whose 


. 176 in the electoral college. 


nated, but Cleveland beat him in the el 

tion. His wife died in the White Hous 
1892, and Harrison married her niece, M 
Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. After hic! 
presidency, he resumed law practice. ‘He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Marek: 
13, 1901. Harrison was an honest man of 
very medium abilities. . 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29! 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major in 
the Civil War. Subsequently he openec 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 187% 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily till 1891 
except for 1883-85. His faithful advocacy. 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley, 
Tariff of 1890: With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio ir: 
1892 and Republican presidential candids 
in 1896. The business community, alarm 
by the progressivism of William Jenni 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 


The chief event of McKinley’s adn 
tration was the war with Spain wh 


as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan agai 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. ¢ 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffal 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and h 
died there on September 14. 
The standard biography is by Olcott. 


THEODORE ROOSE Vi 


was born, in New York City on October 
1858. A Harvard graduate, he was e 
interested in ranching, in politics and it 
writing picturesque historical narrative 
He was a Republican member of the Nev 
York Assembly in 1882-84, an unsuccess: 
candidate for mayor of New York in 188 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner wu 
Harrison, Police Commissioner of New Yor 
City in 1895 and Assistant Secretary | 
the Navy under McKinley in 1897, £ 
exuding a belligerence which helped bri 
on the war with Spain, he resigned in | 
to help organize a volunteer regin 
named the Rough Riders and take a 
direct part in the war. Always publicit 
shrewd, he won the New York guber: 
torial nomination in 1898 in spite o 
nounced lack of enthusiasm on the p 
the bosses. 

After two years of T.R, in Alban 
New York bosses succeeded in gettin 
the ec? Schoaeey nominat 


ing that his career had been ruined. As 
President on McKinley’s assassination, he 
perceived the new popular mood of pro- 
pressivism and initiated a policy of trust 
busting, designed to control giant corpora- 
tions. He also strengthened government 
powers over interstate commerce and 
launched a conservation program to save 
natural resources. In foreign affairs he pur- 
sued a truculent policy, permitting the 
instigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
pose of Colombian objections to the Pan- 
ama Canal and helping to maintain the 
balance of power in the East by bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end. 
In 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
Parker, his conservative Democratic op- 
ponent, by an electoral margin of 336 to 
140. 


Following his second term he went big- 
game hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
On his return to the United States, his 
increasing coldness toward Taft led him 
to overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
term ambitions and to re-enter politics. 
Defeated by the machine in the Republi- 
cah convention of 1912, he organized the 
Progressive party and polled more votes 
than Taft, though the split brought about 
the election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
Roosevelt strongly favored intervention in 
the European war. He became deeply em- 
bittered at Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
to raise a volunteer division. He died in 
Oyster Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
He was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
Hathaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
1886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
life, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
and thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
imagination of the American people. He 
was one of the great personalities of Amer- 
ican history. The standard biography is by 
Pringle. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
Ohio Republican politics in the eighteen 
eighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
From 1887 to 1890, he served on. the Ohio 
superior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
eral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
the federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
appointed him president of the Philippine 
Commission and in 1901 governor general. 
Taft had great success in pacifying the 
Filipinos, solving the problem of the 
church lands, improving economic condi- 
tions and establishing limited self-govern- 
ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904- 
18 further demonstrated his capacity as 
ministrator and conciliator; and he was 
Josevelt’s hand-picked successor in 1908. 


oosevelt accepted it with reluctance, feel- 


‘8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 


. negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Four- 


In the election he polled 321 electoral votes 
to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. 


As President, though he carried on many 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing 
of the party and displayed mounting ir- ~ 
ritability and indecision. After his de- 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con-. 
stitutional law at Yale. In 19271 he was_ 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. He died in Washington on March 


good-humored, Taft excelled as an admin- 
istrator and judge, not as a political 
leader. 


The standard biography is by Pringle. 


THOMAS WOODROW WILSON © 
was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem-— « 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he ~ 
turned from law practice to post-graduate | Fi 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins - i 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in’ 1886 
He taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan anc 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made presiden 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at 
tempt to democratize the social life o 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernator 
candidate in New Jersey. His success. 
fighting the machine and putting through 
a reform program attracted national 
tention. . 


In 1912, after a protracted conte 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democr 
nomination on the 46th ballot..In th 
election he received 435 electoral votes : 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under : 
standard of the New Freedom to ena 
program of domestic reform, avon Ae 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton, 


Trade Commission and titer measures 
signed to restore competition in the fa 


while privately sympathetic With the 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutral Veg 
in the European war and warned both s 
ae encroachments on ae in 


he tried to mediate between the v 
nations; but, when the Germans resu} 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 19 
Wilson brought the United. States ini 
what he now believed was @ war to 
the world safe for democracy. He supp 
the classic formulations of Allied war a: 
and the armistice of November, 1918, 


teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versailles. 
to lay the feundations for enduring peace. 
He accepted the imperfections of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in the expectation that 
could be Nees by action within 


Information Please Almana 


League of Nations. He probably could have 
secured ratification of the treaty if he had 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude to- 
‘ward the mild reservationists; but his in- 
-sistence on all or nothing eventually 
“caused the diehard isolationists and die- 
hard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
ympromise. 


In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
paralytic stroke which limited his future 
ctivity. After the presidency he lived on 
in retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
ary 8, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
to Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
d in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
high principle, inspiring eloquence and 
eat intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
first leader to fire the imagination of the 
asses of the world with the vision of 
orld peace. The standard biography is by 
Ker. : 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 

fe - born in Morrow County, Ohio, on No- 
' ember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio Cen- 
al “College, Harding became interested 
ournalism and in 1884 bought the 
m (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 
Ithy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 


can politics, serving as state senator 
-1903) , and as lieutenant governor 


- put in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
. His reputation as orator made him 
Loter in the 1916 convention. 


eadlocked between Leonard Wood 


past that he should not be. Straddling 
th ague question, Harding was elected 
ith 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 


me manifestly unfit for public Office. 
Ss own intimates were mediocre 
ey were not corrupt. The impend- 
osure of scandals in the Interior 
ustice departments and in the Vet- 
Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
P ndiy worried him. On his return 
‘om 1 Alaska In 1923, he died suddenly at 


d genial man, undiscriminating in his 

ssOciates, lacking in political ideas or 

titude, Harding was totally unfitted for 
* Me 


JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 


nm in Plymouth, Vermont, on July 
An Amherst graduate, he went 
w practice at Northampton, Massa- 
, in 1897. He married Grace Anna 


oe 1905. He entered Republican 


ank O. Lowden, Harding was made 


‘ancisco on August’ 2. A handsome | 


state politics, becoming successively mayor — 
of Northampton, state senator, lieutenant 
governor and, in 1919, governor. His con- — 
duct in regard to the Boston police strike © 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeserved 


reputation for decisive action and brought 
him the Republican vice-presidential nom- 
ination” in 1920. After Harding’s death 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandals 


with care and finally managed to save the © 


Republican party from public blame for 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1924 Coolidge won re-election without 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 
186 for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and 
13 for Robert M. La Follette running'on the 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like his 
first, was characterized by a general satis- 
faction with the existing economic’ order. 
He stated that he did not choose to run 
in 1928. 


After his presidency, Coolidge 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un- 
illuminating Autobiography and conduct- 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North- 


ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933. E 


His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality and 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu- 


lar President in the boom period. The 
standard biographies are by White and 


Fuess. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER — 


was born at West Branch, Iowa, an August. — 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worked ~ 


from 1895 to 1913 as a mining engineer 


and consultant in North America, Europe, — 


Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar- 


ried Lou Henry. During the First World ~ 
War he served with distinction as chairman ~ 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon- © 
don, as chairman of the Commission for — 


Relief in Belgium and as United States 
Food Administrator. His political affilia- 
tions were still sufficiently indeterminate 
for him to be mentioned as a possibility 
for both Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations in 1920; but after the election he 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


In the election of 1928 Hoover received 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred E. 


Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soon > 


faced the worst depression in the nation’s 
history; but his attacks upon it were 
hampered by his devotion to the theory 
that the forces which brought the crisis 
would soon bring the revival, and then by 
his belief that in too many areas the fed- 
eral government had no power to act. In 
a succession of vetoes he struck down 
measures proposing a national employment 


lived — 


system or national relief; he reduced in- — 


come tax rates; and only at the end of his 


term did he yield to popular pressure a 
set up agencies such as the Reconstru 
Finance Corporation to make emer, 
loans to assist business. 


: 


man charged him with yarious world food 
missions; and from 1947-49, he was head 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
From 1953 to 1955 he was head of the 
Cemmittee on Government Operations. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


was born in Hyde Park, New York, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
was elected to the New York state senate 
as a Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by Woodrow Wilson in 19138. In 1920 his 
radiant personality and his war services 
resulted in his nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
After his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
tice in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
velt was stricken with infantile paralysis 
while at Campobello, New Brunswick. After 
a long and gallant fight against the dis- 
ease he recovered partial use of his legs. 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at the 
Democratic national conventions for the 
nomination of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt was 
himself induced to run for governor of 
New York. He was elected and was re- 
elected in 1930. 


In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and im- 
mediately launched a campaign which 
brought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
couraged nation. He won the election over 
Herbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
in the electoral college. His first term was 
characterized by an Unfolding of the New 
Deal program, with greater benefits for 
labor, the farmers and the unemployed, 
and the progressive estrangement of most 
of the business community. 


At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
of the menace to world peace involved in 
the existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
tention on the trend of events in Europe 
and Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
nounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
in 1936 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
overwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 
8; and the gathering international crisis 
caused him to decide to run again in 1940. 
He defeated Wendell L, Willkie, 449 to 82. 


Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 
aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
Russia was opposed, until the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor restored national 
unity. During the war Roosevelt shelved 
the New Deal in the interests of concili- 


ating the business community, both in 


order to get full production during the 
jar and to prepare the way for a united 


‘ “After ‘his 1932 ered; Hoover returned 
to private business. In 1946, President Tru- 


acceptance of the peace settlements after 
the war. A series of conferences with 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 
down the bases for the postwar world. In © 
1944 he was elected to a fourth term, run-_ 
ning against Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York. ; 


On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his 
return from the Yalta Oonference. His 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he 
married in 1905, is a woman of great abil- 
ity who made significant contributions to 
her husband’s policies. No President has — 
been faced with so many staggering respons 
sibilities, both at home and abroad, 


ey a 


ir. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


was born on a fatm near Lamar, Mis- 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 
World War he served in Prance with the 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly _ 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery 
business in Kansas City, Truman entered 
local politics. Under the sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss” (om) 
Missouri, he held a number of local offices, — 
preserving his personal honesty in he 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political if 
machine. In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940. During 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course 
of his second term, an appointment as head 
of a Senate committee to investigate war 
production brought out his special quails 
ities of honesty, common sense and hard : 
work, and he won widespread respect. — 
Elected Vice President in 1944, Truman 
became President upon Roosevelt’s death 
in 1945 and immediately had to face com-— 
plex postwar problems, both domestic and 
foreign. His first attempts did not meet 
with marked success, and the Republic 
won control of Congress in 1946. The next : 
two years were distinguished by the /Tru- 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and. 
rights proposals; and his general rec ; 
highlighted by a vigorous Fair Deal cam- 
paign, brought about his unexpected 1d 
impressive re-election in 1948. 
Truman’s second term was primar. 
concerned with the Cold War with 
Soviet Union, the implementing of 
North Atlantic Pact, the United Natt 
police action in Korea, and the vast rt 
armament program with its accompany. 
problems of economic stabilization, _ 
On Mar. 29, 1952, Truman anno 
that he would not run again for the. i- 
dency. He campaigned actively for Adlai E. 
Stevenson. After EHisenhower’s inaug’ 
tion, Truman returned to his Independ 
Missouri, home to write his memoir 
further busied himself with the org: zy 
tion of the Harry S. Truman Lieryd in 
Grandview, Missouri. * .¥ 


DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 
was worn in Denison, Texas, on October 14, 
1890. His ancestors lived in Germany, and 
emigrated to America, settling in Pennsyl- 
vania, early in the 18th century. His father, 
avid, had a-general store in Hope, Kansas, 


- After graduating from Abilene High 
ool in’ 1909, Dwight Hisenhower did 
odd jobs for almost two years. He won an 
_ appointment to the Naval Academy at 
napolis, but it turned out that he was 
too old for admittance. Then he received 
an appointment in 1910 to West Point. He 
“Was graduated a 2nd lieutenant in 1915. 


He did not see service in World War I, 
ing been assigned to the 19th Infantry 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. There he 
; Mamie Geneva Doud, whom he mar- 
ried in Denver on July 1, 1916. Their first 
son died in infancy. Their second son is 
‘Major John Sheldon Doud Hisenhower. 


paper he wrote about 1930 attracted 
attention of General Douglas Mac- 

b then Chief of Staff, who asked 
isenhower be assigned to his office. 
MacArthur went to the Philippines 
military adviser in 1935, Eisenhower 
mpanied him and remained with him 


Or is he the 34th? 
difficulty started with Grover Clevye- 


. Then came Benjamin Harrison, 
as ete the 23rd President, 


De n our 22nd President. But in his 
, it would look silly—some folks 
to continue to call him our 22nd 

Pla would make the 22nd 


a i coer President in his first 
ay as the 24th in his second term. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s name 
ss. Until they prove to me that 
Grov sr Cleveland was two men, Hisenhower 

n't b e a sale President.” 


‘and, in 1942, put him in command of the 


'34—but in that case you’ve got © 


Information Please Almanac 
into.the War Department .General Staff 4 


Allied invasion of North Africa. In 1944, 
Eisenhower was made Supreme Allied Com- — 
mander of the invasion of Europe. 

After the war, Eisenhower served as 
Army Chief of Staff from November 1945 
until February 1948, when he was ap- 
pointed president of Columbia University. — 
His book Crusade in Europe sold more than ~ 
800,000 copies. ; 

In December 1950, President Truman re- © 
called Bisenhower to active duty to com- 
mand the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces in Europe. He held this post — 
until the end of May 1952. | 

In the Republican Convention of July — 
1952 in Chicago, Eisenhower won the Presi- ~ 
dential nomination*on the first ballot in a © 
close race with Senator Robert A. Taft of © 
Ohio. In November, he won the election, 
defeating Adlai E, Stevenson by an elec- 
toral vote of 442 to 89. 4 

The first two and a half years of Bisen- — 
hower’s administration were marked by 
progress in relaxing international tensions, 
from the Korean Armistice, to the inter- — 
national pool for peacetime uses of atomic — 
energy, to the Geneva Conference. On the 
home front, his administration was ac- 
cused of favoring the business community 
at the expense of the common man in such . 
matters as the 1954 tax law, the tidelands — 
oil law and the Dixon-Yates contract. 


The Congressional Directory, which must — 
be considered the official final authority, 
grappled with the problem of numbering 
the Presidents. Until recent years, it has 
followed John Kieran’s thecry: it listed 
Cleveland as the 22nd President, but not — 
as the 24th. No number was given to his 
second term. On that reckoning, Harry S. — 
Truman was inaugurated, according to the ~ 
Congressional Directory, the 32nd Presi- | 

t 
4 
: 


dent in 1949. Cautiously, the Directory 
printed: “NOTE: The figures indicate the 
number of persons who have served as 
President. .. .” 

After the election of President Truman, 
and before the election of President 
Hisenhower, the Congressional Directory 
changed its official mind. In the current 
issue, Truman is the 38rd President, and 
Eisenhower is listed as the 34th. (Cleve- 
land has two numbers—22nd and 24th.) 

In conformity with officialdom, the In- — 
formation Please Almanac is now recording — 
the numbers of the Presidents in the same 
manner as the Congressional Directory. But 
we can’t help thinking of John Kieran’s — 
remark: “put the busts of all the Presi- 
dents in a row and count them est BE 
get 33 and only 33.” re 
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os: “ U.S. Military Actions Other ‘Than Declared Wars 


HAWAII (1893): U. S. Marines, ordered to 
~ land by U. S. Minister Stevens, aided the 
revolutionary Committee of Safety in over- 
‘throwing the native government. Stevens 
then proclaimed Hawaii a U. S. protectorate. 
Annexation, resisted by the Democratic re- 
gime in Washington, was not formally ac- 
complished until 1898. 

, CHINA (1900): Boxers (a group of Chinese 
ts revolutionists) occupied Peking and laid 
“siege to foreign legations. U. S. troops 
ined an international expedition which 
eved the city. 

PANAMA (1903): After Colombia had re- 
cted a proposed agreement for relinquish- 
ing sovereignty over the Panama Canal 
Zone, revolution broke out, aided by pro- 


ie warships were standing by to protect Ameri- 
ean privileges. The U. S. recognized the 


owed to the U. S. and foreign creditors, 
dore Roosevelt declared the U.S. inten- 
of exercising ‘international police 
r’ in the Western Hemisphere whenever 


BPHHONENGWI TSS cocioocs ca seven scenes $100,000: 
Vice President of the U.S................... 35,0002 
Cabinet members.............-.....-...00. 22,500 

‘secretaries of executive departments. ... 17,500 

20,000 


ecretary of Defense................ 


nent expenses. 


esident, except as indicated. 
Washington's first term. 


fice (shot Apr. 14 by John Wilkes Booth). 


Guiteau). 4 Died in office Nov. 25, 1885. 
. 21, 1899. 


i. 


—Federalist; DR—Democratic—Republican; D—Democratic; W—Whig; R—Republican; U—Union. 
3 No party for first election. The party system in the U.S. made its appear- 
4 Democratic—Republican. 
14. 7 Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become U.S. Senator. 
11 Died in office Nov. 22, 1875. 
M4 Died in office (shot Sept. 6 by Leon F, Czolgosz). 
: 16 Died in office Oct. 30, 1912. 
on party. It renominated Lincoln for President; for Vice President it nominated Johnson a War D 
uently listed as a Republican Vice President and President, Johnson undoubtedly considered m0 
1ember of the Union party. When that party broke apart after 1868, he returned to the Democratic 
was not a professed church member; however, he admired the Baptist principles of church 
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eign control over Nicaragua’s canal route 
led to U. S. intervention and agreement. 
The U.S. landed Marines in Nicaragua (Aug. 
14; 1912) to protect American interests there 4 
A small detachment remained until 1933. — 


MEXICO (1914): Mexican Dictator Huerta, 
opposed by President Wilson, had the sup- 
port of European governments. An incident 
involving unarmed U. S. sailors in Tampico . 
led to the landing of U. S. forces on Mexi- 
can soil. Vera Cruz was bombarded by the 
Navy to prevent jthe landing of munitions — : 
from a German vessel. At the point of war, 
both powers agreed to mediation by Argen-— 
tina, Brazil and Chile. Huerta abdicated, and 
Carranza succeeded to the presidency. . 


HAITI (1915): U. S. Marines imposed | 
a military occupation. Haiti signed a treaty 
making it a virtual protectorate of the U. S. 
until troops were withdrawn in 1934. 


MEXICO (1916): Raids by Pancho Villa 
cost American lives on both sides of the 
border. President Carranza consented to a 
punitive expedition lead by Gen. Pershing, — 
but antagonism grew in Mexico. Wilson 
withdrew the U. S. force when war with 
Germany became imminent. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (1916): Renewed 
intervention in the Dominican Republic — 
with internal administration by. U. S. naval 
Officers lasted until 1924. 


3 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force..... 18,000 i 
Senators and Representatives...... TL 22,500 
Speaker of the House................00ee ee 35,0002 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.......... 35,500 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court..... 35,000 ' 

t 


axable $50,000 for expenses and a nontaxable sum (not to exceed $40,000 a year) for traveling and official - 
2Plus nontaxable $10,000 for expenses. c 


NOTE: All salaries shown above are taxable. — 


Footnotes for Table on Opposite Page : 


2 Same 


6 Died in office | 
® Died in office Apr, 18, 1853, 

% Died in office (shot July 
15 
1” The Republican National Convention of 1864 ad 


6 Died in office Apr. 20, 1812. 
8 Died in office. 


var 


_ Wives and Children oF the Presidents of the ‘United States. 


“a 
ae 
\ 
ee ee i : Year and place Wife Children of ae 
President ; Wife's name . of wife’s birth Married Died Sons Daughters: % 


_ Washington Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis 1732, Va. 1759 1802 ae : 
f John Adams Abigail Smith ; 1744, Mass. 1764 1818 3° i : aa 
| Jefferson Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va, 1772 1782 1 5 
Madison. - Mrs. Dofothy “Dolly” Payne Todd Vi7Z0NE Ge 1794 1849 Stan eae 4 
Monroe Eliza Kortright 1768, N. Y. 1786 1830 af 2 
J. Q. Adams Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 3 2 ee 
Jackson Mrs. Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va. 1791 1828 Fe ae 
Van Buren Hannah Hoes 1783, .N. Y. 1807 1819 ete with. 
W. H. Harrison Anna Symmes 1775, N. J. 1795 1864 6 pee 
Tyler Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 3 a 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N. Y. 1844 1889 5 % 
Polk Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn. 1824 1891 és Sr 
_ Taylor Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1852 1 } 
Fillmore Abigail Powers 1798, N. Y. 1826 1853 1 
_ Mrs. Caroline Carmichae! McIntosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 Ae 
Pierce Jane Means Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 1863 3 
Buchanan (Unmarried) in Phare ee $ 
Lincoin Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 
Jotinson Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn. 1827 1876 3 
Grant Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 = 1902 3 
Hayes Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 7 
Garfield Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 5 
Arthur Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2. 
Cleveland Frances Folsom 1864, N.Y. 1886 1947 2 
B. Harrison Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 ip 
Mrs, Mary Scott Lord Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896 1948 ~ 
McKinley da Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 MN 
T. Roosevelt Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass. 1880 1884 Pi 
: Edith Kermit Carow 1861, Conn, 1886 1948 4 
oe Fatt Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 2 
G + Wilson Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885-—~ 1914 eed 
a Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va. 1915 aie 7 
Harding Mrs. Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891 1924 : 
~ Coolidge “ Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905 an 2 
Hoover Lou Henry 2 ‘ 1875, lowa 1899 1944 ited 
__. F. D. Roosevelt Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N.Y. 1905 ene Cen 
- Truman Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 1919 Bers ow 
“ Eisenhower - Mamie Geneva Doud 1896, lowa 1916 Sere 2 
al C . = 
National Committee Chairmen Since 1916 
Source: Republican and Democratic National Committees. ve : 
Chairman and (state) Term Chairman and (state) 
Republican l Republican (Contd.) ? 
William R. Willcox (N. Y.)........-.s0e20-e0,2-- 1916-18 Leonard W. Hall (N. Y.)....-....+2. ses eee mike 
WEN Hayst(LiGs postr os Sine ohtenb eeacta ram gichees 1918-21 : « 
Bee Jahn T. Adams (lowa)is ci ..0) var .ans 058. sides 1921-24 Democratic v3 (pe 
William M. Butler (Mass.)................0-0000% 1924-28 Vance'McCormick (Pa). 033... -.. tees 
em Tititere WOT K. CCOIOL) «1... fects wpa as a/d tie bovis s cierti= 1928-29 Homer Cummings (Conn.)... Maas BEES 
Claudius H. Huston (Tenn.).............-.00-06> 1929-30 George White (Ohio).................008 ta 
Simeon D. Fess (Ohio).......... ME Aa: siamo ee 1930-32 Cordell HaliGlenr:): 25. na. wos conere tear 
Everett: Sanders ClUds). 205 ant bc satareceto wielnane 5 1932-34 Clem Shaver (W. Va.).........++eceenaee 
Henny b> Rletchot.(P as) ae. cn ein ce aosiels «<a sate 1934-36 John Raskeb CNY ick: jaca cece cites 
John HaiiltomcKans:).. c.g eves eviea st sacle ele 1936-40 James A. Farley (N. Y.)..... PORRG  Hocas: Ke 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Mass.)......-...20-0020-- 1940-42 Edward J: Flynni(N. ¥.)!;.22\ dees otemne 
Harrison E. Spangler (lowa)...............0.2,. 1942-44 Frank C. Walker (Mont.). 2.0.2.0... 040. .s00- 
_ Herbert Brownell, Jr. (N. Y.).........- aeseeeses 1944-46 Robert E. Hannegan (Mo.)........... cee ae 
| Carroll Reece (Tenn.).........6-+0ssceereseeees 1946-48 J. Howard McGrath (R. 1.)........--.--.0 es 
Be Hugh:D2 Scott JneCPa.). . 5. onsen. <a sli fh as 1948-49 William M. Boyle, Jr. (Mo.)............4. see 
Guy G. Gabrielson (N. J.).. 0.2. cs eee eect eee ees 1949-52 Frank E. McKinney (Ind.)...........-.+-- sae 
Arthur E. Summerfield (Mich.).............+.64. 1952-53 | Stephen A. Mitchell (lll.)..............4- ce 
C. Wesley Roberts (Kans.). ...eee0. 0010-00000 vs 1953-53 | Paul M. Butler (Ind.)...............206. 


a 


publican National eouhbltiees 1625 I St., Washington 6, D. C. ; 
ocratic National Committee: 1001 Connecticut Ave. Washington 6, D. Cc. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARTY STRENGTH IN 80TH TO 84TH CONGRESSES 


ayersiea's's\ eh 0 0 


80th 81st 
i» 1947 1949 
ila wlan 45 54 
iblican ..... 51 42 
args e te Ligh 


ar term ending in 1961. 


ALABAMA 
er Hill, D (1957) 
1 J. Sparkman, D (1961) 
ARIZONA 
1 Hayden, D (1957) 
arry M. Goldwater, R (1959) 
_ ARKANSAS 
hn L. McClellan, D (1961) 
Fulbright, D (1957) 
CALIFORNIA 
OW am F. Knowland, R (1959) 
Thomas H. Kuchel, R (1957) 
COLORADO 
Eugene D. Millikin, R (1957) 
ordon Allott, R (1961) 
CONNECTICUT 
Bush, R (1957) 
A. Purtell, R (1959) 


ae 
: ‘ 


ard L, Holland, D (1959) 
. Smathers, D (1957) 
GEORGIA 
George, D (1957) 
Russell, D (1961) 
‘a IDAHO 
7 C. Dworshak, R (1961) 
Iker, R, (1957) 
ILLINOIS 
Douglas, D (1961) 
Dirksen, R, (1957) 
INDIANA 
Capehart, R (1957) 
. Jenner, R (1959) 
IOWA 


ckenlooper, R (1957) 
_E. Martin, R (1961) 


‘necessary for majority. +218 necessary for majority. NOTE: The year shown with each Congress is the 
which the ist session was held. Party breakdown is according to the election held the preceding November. 2 


THE EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


THE SENATE 


he expiration date of each Senator’s term is Jan. 3 of the year shown in parentheses. An 
asterisk (*) indicates that the Senator was re-elected in the 1954 elections to serve a full 


KANSAS 
*A, F. Schoeppel, R (1961) 


‘Frank Carlson, R (1957) 


KENTUCKY 
Earle C. Clements, D (1957) 
Alben W. Barkley, D (1961) 
LOUISIANA 
*A, J. Ellender, Sr., D (1961) 
Russell B. Long, D (1957) 
MAINE 
*Margaret C. Smith, R (1961) 
Frederick G. Payne, R (1959) 
MARYLAND 
John M. Builer, R (1957) 

J. Glenn Beall, R (1959) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
*Leverett Saltonstall, R (1961) 

John F. Kennedy, D (1959) 
MICHIGAN 

Charles E. Potter, R (1959) 

Patrick V. McNamara, D (1961) 
MINNESOTA 

Edward J. Thye, R (1959) 

*H. H. Humphrey, D (1961) 
MISSISSIPPI 

*James O. Eastland, D (1961) 

John C, Stennis, D (1959) 


MISSOURI 
T. C. Hennings, Jr., D (1957) 
Stuart Symington, D (1959) 

MONTANA 
*James EH, Murray, D (1961) 
Mike Mansfield, D (1959) 

NEBRASKA | 
Roman L. Hruska, R (1959) 
Carl T. Curtis, R (1961) 

- NEVADA 


George W. Malone, R (1959) 
Alan Bible, D (1957): 


| Clifford P. Case, R (1961) 


Information Please Almanac 


The Senate* The Housej 
: 34th 80th 81st $2nd 83rd 84th 
OBL 1353 1955 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 
—_ | 
49 47 48 188 263 235 213 ° “232 4 
47 48 47 246 171 199 221 203 = 
0 1 1 a 1 1 a 0 


Yel Fa 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Styles Bridges, R (1961) ! 
Norris Cotton, R (1957) é 

NEW JERSEY 4 
H. Alexander Smith, R (1959) 


NEW MEXICO 
Dennis Chavez, D (1959) 
*Clinton P. Anderson, D (1961) 
NEW YORK 4 
Irving M. Ives, R (1959) 
Herbert H. Lehman, D (1957) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., D (1957) 
W. Kerr Scott, D (1961) 
NORTH DAKOTA — 
William Langer, R (1959) 
Milton R. Young, R (1957) 
OHIO ‘ 
John W. Bricker, R (1959): 
George H. Bender, R (1957) | 
OKLAHOMA 


*Robert S. Kerr, D (1961) z 
A. S. Mike Monroney, D (1957) | 


ha 


OREGON 


Wayne Morse, D (1957) 
Richard L. Neuberger, D (1961) 


PENNSYLVANIA a 
Edward Martin, R (1959) & 
James H. Duff, R (1957) ' 


RHODE ISLAND | ’ 
*Theodore F. Green, D (1961) 
John O. Pastore, D (1959) 7 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olin D. Johnston, D (1957) 
Strom Thurmond, D (1961) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


*Karl E. Mundt, R (196 
Francis Case, R (1957) 


; TENNESSEE 
ae Kefauver, D (1961) 
i Albert Gore, D (1959) 
hy TEXAS 
*Lyndon B. Johnson, D (1961) 
Price Daniel, D (1959) 
UTAH 
Arthur V. Watkins, R (1959) 
Wallace F. Bennett, R (1957) 


Agriculture and Forestry (15) 
Chairman; Allen J, Ellender, Sr. (La.) 
Ranking Rep.: George D. Aiken (Vt.) 
Appropriations (23) 
Chairman: Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 
Ranking Rep.: Styles Bridges (N. H.) 
Armed Services (15) 
Chairman; Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 
Ranking Rep.: Styles Bridges (N. H.) 
Banking and Currency (15) 
Chairman: J. W, Fulbright (Ark.) 
Ranking Rep.: Homer E. Capehart (Ind.) 
District of Columbia (9) 
Chairman: Matthew M. Neely, (W. Va.) 
Ranking Rep.,: J. Glenn Beall (Md.) 
Finance (15) 
Chairman; Harry Flood Byrd (Va.) 
Ranking Rep.: Eugene D. Millikin (Colo.) 
Foreign Relations (15) 
Chairman: Walter F. George (Ga.) 
a Ranking Rep.: Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
¢ Government Operations (13) 
= Chairman: John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
™ Ranking Rep.: Joseph R. McCarthy (Wis.) 


Agriculture (33) 
Chairman: Harold D, Cooley (N. C.) 
Ranking Rep.: Clifford R. Hope (Kans.) 
Appropriations (50) 
’ Chairman: Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 
f Ranking Rep,: John Taber (N. Y.) 
Armed Services (39) 
Chairman: Carl Vinson (Ga.) 
Ranking Rep.: Dewey Short (Mo.) 
Banking and Currency (30) 
Chairman: Brent Spence (Ky.) 
“Ranking Rep.: Jesse P. Wolcott (Mich.) 
District of Columbia (25) 
Chairman: John L. McMillan (S. C.) 
_ Ranking Rep.: Sid Simpson (I1.) 
Education and Labor (28) 
Chairman; Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 
Ranking Rep.: S. K. McConnell, Jr. (Pa.) 
Foreign Affairs (30) 
Chairman: James P. Richards (S. C.) 
Ranking Rep.: Robert B. Chiperfield (T11.) 
; Government Operations (30) 
Z Chairman: William L, Dawson (Il.) 
Ranking Rep.: Clare E. Hoffman (Mich.) 
House Administration (25) 
Chairman: Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
_ Ranking Rep.: Karl M. LeCompte (Iowa) 
Interior and Insular Affairs (30) 
Chairman: Clair Engle (Calif.) 
¢ nking Rep.: A. L. Miller (Nebr.) 


VERMONT 
| George D. Aiken, R (1957) 
Ralph E. Flanders, R (1959) 


VIRGINIA 


Harry Flood Byrd, D (1959) 
*A. Willis Robertson, D (1961) 


WASHINGTON 


Warren G, Magnuson, D (1957) 
Henry M. Jackson, D (1959) 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Committees of the Senate 


Committees of the House 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harley M. Kilgore, D (1959) 
*Matthew M. Neely, D (1961) 5 


WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley, R (1957) ; 
Joseph R. McCarthy, R (1959) 

WYOMING oa 
Frank A, Barrett, R (1959) 
D (1961) — 


r 
4 


Joseph O’Mahoney, 


Interior and insular Affairs (15) a hoy! 
Chairman: James E, Murray (Mont.) 
Ranking Rep.: Eugene D. Millikin (Colo 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce (15) 


Ranking Rep.: John W. Bricker (Ohio) 


Judiciary (15) : 
Chairman: Harley M. Kilgore (Ww. Va. 
Ranking Rep.: Alexander Wiley (Wis. 


Labor and Public Welfare (13) 
Chairman; Lister Hill (Ala.) , : 
Ranking Rep.: H. Alexander Smith m 


Post Office and Civil Service (13) 
Chairman; Olin D. Johnson (8. C.) 
Ranking Rep.: Frank Carlson (Kans. 


Public Works (13) 3 
Chairman: Dennis Chavez (N. Mex. ea 
Ranking Rep.: Edward Martin (Pa. ae 


Rules and Administration (9) 
Chairman: Theodore F, Green (R. 1 
Ranking Rep.: William E. Jenner 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce (BI) 
Chairman: J. Percy Priest (Tenn.) 
Ranking Rep.: Charles A. Nie ee 

Judiciary (30) Ve 
Chairman: Emanuel Celler (N. 
Ranking Rep.: Chauncey W. Re 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries (30) 
Chairman; Herbert C. Bonner (N 
Ranking Rep.: Thor C. Tollefson 

Post Office and Civil Service (25) © 
Chairman: Tom Murray (Tenn.) 
Ranking Rep.: Edward H. ees (B& 


Public Works (29) 


Ranking Rep.: George of ee < 
Rules (12) 

Chairman: Howard W. Smith 

Ranking Rep.: Leo E. Allen ( 
Un-American Activities (9) ‘ 

Chairman: Francis E. Walter E 

Ranking Rep.: Harold H. Re 


Veterans’ Affairs ae 


Ways and Mintel (25) 
Chairman; Jere Cooper crentes 
Ranking Rep.: Daniel A. Reed 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The apportionment based on the Seventeenth Census (1950) distributes the 435 seats in the “@ | 
House among the states according to the method of equal proportions. By this method the 

per cent difference between the average number of Representatives per million people in any 

2 states is made as small as possible. Also, the per cent difference between the average 
districts, i.e., the average number of persons per Representative, in any 2 states is made as 4 


small as possible. By equalizing the representation of all pairs of states, the method gives 


as” nearly équal représentation as possible to all states in proportion to their pepulation. 
tt ‘The ea emo epee the Congressional Districts of the states, and the designation At-L 


means At-L aree, 


1954 elections. THE terms of all Representatives end Jan. 3, 1957. 


ALABAMA 
; @o Representatives) 
. *Frank W. Boykin, D 
2, *George Grant, D 
. *George WwW, Andrews, D 
4. *Kenneth A. Roberts, D 

Bs.’ “*albert Rains, D 
5 “alataee I. Selden, 


is 


Jr., 


*Carl Elliott, D 
*Robert E. Jones, D 
George Huddleston, Jr., D 


vy ARIZONA 
(2 Representatives) 


‘John J. Rhodes, R 
stewart L. Udall, D 


ARKANSAS 
6 Representatives) 
Cc. Gathings, D 
bur D. Mills, D 
ames W. Trimble, D 
n Harris, D 
oks Hays, D 
get Norrell, D 


ila 7 Jackson, RK. 
ecil R. King, D 
Hosmer, R 

, ‘Holifield, D 
*Carl Hinshaw, R 
igar W. Hiestand, R 
‘Holt, R 
Doyle, D 
d P. Lipscomb, R 
J. Hillings, R 
osevelt, D 
Sheppard, D 


COLORADO 
(4 Representatives) 
1. *Byron G. Rogers, D 
2. *William S. Hill, R 
3. *J. Hdgar Chenoweth, R 
4. *Wayne N. Aspinall, D 


CONNECTICUT 
(6 Representatives) 
1. *Thomas J. Dodd, D 
2. *Horace Seeley-Brown, Jr., 
R 
3. *Albert W. Cretella, R 
4. *Albert P. Morano, R 
5. *James T. Patterson, R 
At-L. *Antoni N. Sadlak, R 


DELAWARE 
(1 Representative) 
At-L. Harris B. McDowell, Jr., 
D 


FLORIDA 

(8 Representatives) 
1. William C. Cramer, R 
2. *Charles E. Bennett, D 
3. “Robert L. F. Sikes, D 
4. Dante B. Fascell, D 
5. *A. S. Herlong, Jr., D 
6. *Paul G. Rogers, D 
7. *James A. Haley, D 
8. *D. R. (Billy) Matthews, D 


GEORGIA 

(19 Representatives) 
1. *Prince H. Preston, D 
2. *J. L. Pilcher, D 
3. *E. L. Forrester, D 
4. John J. Flynt, Jr., D 
5. *James C, Davis, D 
6. *Carl Vinson, D. 
7. *Henderson Lanham, D 
8. Mrs. Iris F. Blitch, D 
9, *Phil M. Landrum, D 
10. *Paul Brown, D 


IDAHO 
(2 Representatives) 


1. *Mrs. Gracie Pfost, D 
2. *Hamer H. Budge, R 


ILLINOIS 


(25 Representatives) 
1. *William L. Dawson, D 
2. *Barratt O’Hara, D 
3. James C. Murray, D 
4. *William E. McVey, R 
5. *John C. Kluczynski, D 
6. *Thomas J. O’Brien, D 


ed 
ONH 


OuRPWNE 


Nor 


. *Ray J. Madden, D 
. *Charles A. Halleck, R 
. *Shepard J. Crumpacker, 


. *John V. Beamer, R 


. *William G. Bray, R 

. Winfield K. Denton, D 

. *Harl Wilson, R 

. *Ralph Harvey, R 

. *Charles B. Brownson, RB 


. *Karl M. LeCompte, R 


. *James I. Dolliver, R 
. *Ben F. Jensen, R 
. *Charles B. Hoeven, R 


. *Noble J. Gregory, D> oF 
. *William H. Nate ) 


An asterisk (*) indicates that the Congressman was returned to Office in the 


. *James B. Bowler, D 

. *Thomas S. Gordon, 

. *Sidney R. Yates, D 

. *Richard W. Hoffman, R 
. *Timothy P. Sheehan, RB 

. Charles A. Boyle, D 

. *Marguerite S. Church, R 
. *Chauncey W. Reed, R 

. *Noah M. Mason, RB 

. *Leo E. Allen, R 

. *Leslie C. Arends, R 

18. 
. *Robert B. Chiperfield, R 

. *Sid Simpson, R + 
. *Peter F. Mack, Jr., D 

. *William L. Springer, R 
. *Charles W. Vursell, RB 
. *Melvin Price, D 

. Kenneth J. Gray, D 


*Harold H. Velde, R 


INDIANA 
(i1 Representatives) 


R 
*#. Ross Adair, R 


*Mrs. Cecil M. Harden, R 


IOWA 
(8 Representatives) 


. Fred Schwengel, R 


*Henry O. Talle, R 
*H. R. Gross, R 


*Paul Cunningham, R 


. 
¥ 
BT 
n 


KANSAS 
(6 Representatives) 


. William H. Avery, R 
. *Errett P. Scrivner, R 
. “Myron V. George, R 
. *Edward H. Rees, R 

. *Clifford R. Hope, R 

. *Wint Smith, 


R 


KENTUCKY 
(8 Representatives) 


OAD WN 


WNre 


*John M. Robsion, Jr., R 
. *Frank L. Chelf, D {4 
5. *Brent Spence, DS : { 
. *John C. Watts, D 
- *Carl D. Perkins, D 
. Eugene Siler, R 


. *F, Edward Hébert, D 
. *Hale Boggs, D 


- *Robert Hale, R 
- *Charles P. Nelson, R 


. *Edward T. Miller, R 


. *Edward A’ Garmatz, D 
. *George H. Fallon, D 


. *Laurence Curtis, R 


. *John W. McCormack, D 
. *Richard B. Wigglesworth, 


. *Alvin M. Bentley, BR 
. *Ruth Thompson, R 


. Charles C. Diggs, Jr., D 


LOUISIANA 
(8 Representatives) 


*Edwin E. Willis, D 
*Overton Brooks, D 

*Otto EH, Passman, D 
*James H, Morrison, D 
*T, Ashton Thompson, D 


- *George S. Long, D 


MAINE 
(3 Representatives) 


*Clifford G. McIntire, R 


MARYLAND 
(7 Representatives) 


*James P. S. Devereux, R 


Richard E. Lankford, D 
*DeWitt S. Hyde, R 
*Samuel N. Friedel, D 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(14 Representatives) 


*John W. Heselton, R 
*Edward P. Boland, D 


BH 


. *Philip J. Philbin, D 


*Harold D. Donohue, D 


*Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, | 1. 
2. Orvin B. Fjare, R 


R 


. *William H. Bates, R 


*Thomas J. Lane, D 


8. Torbert H. Macdonald, D 


*Donald W. Nicholson, R 


*Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., D 


PON e 


R 


. *Joseph W. Martin, Jr., R At 


MICHIGAN | 
(18 Representatives) 


*Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, | 1. 


D 7 
*George Meader, R 


. August E. Johansen, R 
. *Clare E. Hoffman, R 


*Gerald R. Ford, Jr., R 
Don Hayworth, D 
*Jesse P. Wolcott, R 


*Elford A. Cederberg, R 
*Victor A. Knox, R 
*John B. Bennett, R 


*Louis C. Rabaut, D 


ououeo 7s for) ObpwWNR 


FOSSA Aho NE 


-L. 


. Martha W. Griffiths, D 
. *George A, Dondero, B 


MINNESOTA 
(9 Representatives) 


. ‘August H, Andresen, R 
. *Joseph P, O’Hara, R 


*Roy W. Wier, D 
*Hugene J. McCarthy, D 


. *Walter H, Judd, R 


*Fred Marshall, D> 


. *H. Carl Andersen, R 
- *John A. Blatnik, D 
. Mrs. Coya Knutson, D 


MISSISSIPPI 
(6 Representatives) 


. *Thomas G. Abernethy, D 


*Jamie L. Whitten, D 
*Frank E, Smith, D 


. *John Bell Williams, D 
. *Arthur Winstead, D 
- *William M. Colmer, D 


MISSOURI 
(i1 Representatives) 


. *Frank M. Karsten, D 


*Thomas B. Curtis, R 
*Leonor K, Sullivan, D 
George H. Christopher, D 
*Richard Bolling, D 

W. R. Hull, Jr., D 
*Dewey Short, R 

*A.S,. J. Carnahan, D 


. *Clarence Cannon, D 
. *Paul C. Jones, D 
. *Morgan M. Moulder, D 


MONTANA 
(2 Representatives) 
*Lee Metcalf, D 


NEBRASKA 
(4 Representatives) 


. Phil Weaver, R 

. Jackson B, Chase, R 

. *Robert D. Harrison, R 
. *A. L. Miller, RB 


NEVADA 
(1 Representative) 
*Clifton Young, R 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(2 Representatives) 


*Chester E. Merrow, R 


2. Perkins Bass, R 


NEW JERSEY 
(14 Representatives) 


. *Charles A. Wolverton, R 
. *T, Millet Hand, R 

. *James ©, Auchincloss, R 
. Frank Thompson, Jr., D 


*Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., 
R 


. *Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 


D 


. *William B. Widnall, R 

. *Gordon Canfield, R 

. *Frank ©, Osmers, Jr., R 
. *Peter W. Rodino, Jr., D 


11. *Hugh J. Addonizio, D 
12. *Robert W. Kean,R ~— 
13. *Alfred D. Sieminski, D 

14. T. James Tumulty, D 


NEW MEXICO 
(2 Representatives) 
At-L. *John J. Dempsey, D 
At-L. *Antonio M. Fernandez, 
D 


NEW YORK 

(43 Representatives) r 

1. *Stuyvesant Wainwright, — 
R c vt 

2. *Steven B. Derounian, R 
3. *Frank J. Becker, BR 
4, *Henry J, Latham, R 
5. *Albert H. Bosch, R ~ 
6. *Lester Holtzman, D — 
7. *James J. Delaney, D — 
8. Victor L. Anfuso, D | 
9. *Eugene J. Keogh, D 
10. *Mrs. Edna F. Kelly, 
11. *Emanuel Celler, D- 
12. *Francis B. Dorn, R 
13. *Abraham J, Multer, D — 
14. *John J. Rooney, D 
15. *John H. Ray, RB i 
16. *Adam ©. Powell, Jr., D 
17. *Frederic R. Coudert, 
R : 

18. *James G. baer 
19. *Arthur G. Klein, Da 


w 


21. Herbert ‘Zelenko, Dis 
22. *Sidney A. Fine, D> 
23. *Isidore Dollinger, D 
24. *Charles A. Buckley, 
25. *Paul A. Fino, R 
26. *Ralph A. Gamble, R 

27. *Ralph W. Gwinn, 


30. *Leo W. ovprien, . 

31. *Dean P. Taylor, R 

32. *Bernard Ww. (Pe 
ney, R 

33. *Clarence E. Kilbt 

34. *Willlam BR, Willi 


36. *John Taber, 
37. *W. bt é 


40. *Willlam E. Mille: 
41. *Edmund P. Radv 
42. *John R. Pillion 
43. *Daniel A. Reed, | 


NORTH CAROL 
(12 Representa 
1. *Herbert C. Bon 
2. *L. H. Fountain, 
3. *Graham: A. Barden, | * 
4, *Harold D. Cooley, D 


Cems oe Ertel Ganlylal 
8. *Charles B. Deane. 
9. *Hugh Q. Alexand 
10. *Charles Raper | 


11. *Woodrow W. Jones, D 
12. *George A. Shuford, D 


NORTH DAKOTA 
(2 Representatives) 


At-L. *Usher L. Burdick, R 
At-L. *Otto Krueger, R 
: OHIO 

(23 Representatives) 
1. *Gorden H. Scherer, R 
2. *William E. Hess, R 
3. *Paul F. Schenk, R 
4. *William M. McCulloch; R 
6 


*Cliff Clevenger, R 

6. *James G. Polk, D 
*Clarence J. Brown, R 
*Jackson E. Betts, R 
Thomas L. Ashley, D _ 
*Thomas A. Jenkins, R 
*Oliver P. Bolton, R 
*John M. Vorys, R 

. A. D. Baumhart, Jr., B 
*William H. Ayres, R 
John EH. Henderson, R 

. *Frank T. Bow, R 

*J. Harry MeGregor, R 
*Wayne L. Hays, D 

. *Michael J. Kirwan, D 

} *Michael A. Feighan, D 


3. William E. “Minshall, R 


’ OKLAHOMA 
_ (6 Representatives) 


age Belcher, R 
Edmondson, D 


OREGON 
4 ey 


ENNSYLVANIA 
Representatives) 


iiliam J. Green, Jr., D 
jamin F. James, R 


SA 11 B. Dague, R 
a L. Carrigg, R 


TaD. “eta R 


an. Bush, R 


ames M. Quigley, D 
, not have a vote. 


20. 


ai. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25, 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Nr 


ee CD BARS oS 


SoCo Ge eos Se 


mee 
SEER OORT Onion: tems Co hi 


12. 
13. 
143 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 
At-L. 


1, 
2. 


*James E. Van Zandt, R 


*Augustine B. Kelley, D 
*John P. Saylor, R 

*Leon H. Gavin, R 
*Carroll D. Kearns, R 
Frank M. Clark. D 
*Thomas BH. Morgan, D 
*James G. Fulton, R 
*Herman P. Eberharter, D 
*Robert J. Corbett, R 
*Vera Buchanan, D 


RHODE ISLAND 


(2 Representatives) 
*Aime J. Forand, D 


. *John E. Fogarty, D 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


(6 Representatives) 
*L,. Mendel Rivers, D 
*John J. Riley, D 
*W. J. Bryan Dorn, D 
*Robert T. Ashmore, D 
*James P. Richards, D 
*John L. McMillan, D 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(2 Representatives) 


*Harold O. Lovre, R 
*H, Y. Berry, R 


TENNESSEE 

(9 Representatives) 
*B. Carroll Reece, BR 
*Howard H. Baker, R 
*James B. Frazier, Jr., D 
*Joe L. Evins, D 
*J. Percy Priest, D 
Roy Bass, D 
*Tom Murray, D 
* Jere Cooper, D 
*Clifford Davis, D 


TEXAS 

(22 Representatives) 
*Wright Patman, D 
*Jack B. Brooks, D 
*Brady Gentry, D 
*Sam Rayburn, D 
Bruce Alger, R 
*Olin E. Teague, D’ 
*John Dowdy, D 
*Albert Thomas, D 
*Clark W. Thompson, D 
*Homer Thornberry, D 
*W. R. Poage, D 
James C, Wright, Jr., D 
*Frank Ikard, D 
John J. Bell, D 
Joe M. Kilgore, D 
J. T. Rutherford, D 
*Omar Burleson, D 
*Walter Rogers, D 
*George H. Mahon, D 
*Paul J. Kilday, D 
*O. C. Fisher, D 
*Martin Dies, D 


UTAH 
(2 Representatives) 


Henry A. Dixon, R 
*William A. Dawson, R 


At.-L. 


10. 


‘VERMONT 
(i Representative) 
*Winston L. Prouty, R 


VIRGINIA 

(10 Representatives) 
1. *Edward J. Rokeson, Jr., D 
2. *Porver Hardy, Jr., D 
3, *J. Vaughan Gary, D 
4. *Watkins M. Abbitt, D 
5. *William M. Tuck, D 
6. *Richard H. Poff, R 
7. *Burr P. Harrison, D 
8. *Howard W. Smith, D 
9. W. Pat Jennings, D 
*Joel T. Broyhill, B 


J 


WASHINGTON 

(«7 Representatives) 
1. *Thomas M. Pelly, R 
2. *Jack Westland, R 
3. *Russell V. Mack, R 
4. *Hal Holmes, R 
5. *Walt Horan, R 
6. *Thor C. Tollefson, R 


At-L. *Don Magnusoh, D 
WEST VIRGINIA + 
(6 Representatives) : | 
1. *Robert H. Mollohan; D 


2. *Harley O. Staggers, D 
3. *Cleveland M. Bailey, D 
4. M. G. Burnside, D 
5. *Mrs, Elizabeth Kee, D 
6. *Robert C. Byrd, D 


WISCONSIN 

(10 Representatives) 
1. *Lawrence H. Smith, FR 
2. *Glenn R. Davis, R 
3. *Gardner R. Withrow, R 
4. *Clement J. Zablocki, D 
5. Henry S. Reuss, D 
6. *William K. Van Pelt, R 
7. *Melvin R. Laird, R 
8. *John W. Byrnes, R 
9. *Lester R. Johnson, D 


nn pstmt sitet ata . 


10. *Alvin EH. O’Konski, R 


WYOMING 
(1 Representative) 


At-L. E. Keith Thomson, R ; 


ALASKA 
(1 Delegate) 
*E. L. (Bob) Bartlett, D* 


HAWAII 
(1 Delegate) 


*Mrs. Elizabeth P. Farring- 
ton, Rt 


PUERTO RICO 
(1 Resident Commissioner) 
A. Fernés-Isern, Pop. D m 


rn, == 


Government Departments and Agencies 


Source: 


U.S. Government Manual 


(Unless otherwise indicated, addresses shown are in Washington, D.C.) 


: Executive Office of the President 
THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


1600 Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 
Activities: Serves President in perform-~ 
ance of activities incident to his office, 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Executive Office Bldg. 

Established: June 10, 1921. 

Activities: Assists President in preparing 
budget and formulating fiscal program; 
supervises administration of budget; co- 
ordinates advice on proposed legislation; 
plans improvements in statistical services; 
keeps President informed of progress of ac- 
tivities by government agencies so that 
Congressional appropriations are spent 
most economically. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL (NSC) 


Executive Office Bldg. 
Members: 6. Established: July 26, 1947. 
Activities: Assesses and appraises objec- 
tives, commitments and risks of U. 8. in 
-Telation to our actual and potential mili- 
tary power in interests of national security. 
Central Intelligence Agency advises NSC on 
all intelligence matters, Operations Coordi- 
nating Board provides for integrated im- 


plementation of national security policies. — 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
(CEA) 
Executive Office Bldg. 
Members: 3. Established: Feb. 20, 1946. 
Activities: Assists President in prepara- 
tion of economic reports to Congress; 
- studies economic trends; appraises govern- 
ment activities on nation’s economy; 
recommends economic policies. 


OFFICE GF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
(ODM) 
Executive Office Bldg. 
Established: 1953. 
Activities; Advises President on co-ordi- 
nation of military, industrial and civilian 
mobilization. 


Executive Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


21st St. & Virginia Ave., NW. 
Established: 1781 as Department of For- 
eign Affairs; reconstituted, 1789, following 
adoption of Constitution; name changed to 
Department of State Sept. 15, 1789. 
Activities: Determines government policy 
in relation to international problems; for- 
mulates measures for promoting friendship 
ith other countries; develops policies and 
grams for U. S. participation in U. N. 
1d other international organizations; con- 
correspondence with our representa- 


tives abroad and with accredited foreign — | 
representatives here. = 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 
Established: Sept. 2, 1789. - 
Activities: Manages national finances; 

grants warrants for money drawn from 

Treasury pursuant to legal appropriations; 

handles collection of revenue; keeps and 

renders public accounts; prepares plans for 
improvement of revenue and for support — 
of public credit; reports annually to pee 


gress on condition of public finances; con= 
trols coinage and printing of money; ad- 
ministers Coast Guard, Bureau of Novenies 
and Secret Service. : 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Pentagon , 

Established: July 26, 1947, as National 
Military Establishment; name changed 
Department of Defense on Aug. 10, 19 
Subordinate to Secretary of Defense a 
Secretaries of Army, Navy, Air Force. 

Activities: Provides for security of U Ss. 
by establishing integrated policies — ce 
procedures; co-ordinates and directs th 
activities of 3 separately administered m: 
itary departments (Army, Navy, Air Force 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE | £ 


Constitution Ave. & 10th St., NW. 

Established: Office of Attorney Ge: ; 
was created Sept. 24, 1789. Although he — 
was one of original Cabinet mem ie 
he was not executive department 
until June 22, 1870, when pate 
Justice was established. an 

Activities: Provides means for enf: 
Federal laws; ae Woe and detects 
lations; represents U. S. in legal ma 
generally and gives advice and op 
when requested by President or he: 
executive departments; directs FBI, 
reau of Prisons, Immigration and Nati 
ization Service. ae 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


12th St. & Pennsylvania Ave,, NW. 

Established: Office of Postmaster G 
and temporary, post office system 
Sept. 22, 1789. Act of Feb. 20, 1 y 
detailed provisions for Post Office L 
ment. Postmaster General became Cabii 
member in 1829. Department rec 
executive status June 8, 1872. 

Activities: Maintains Postal Se 
U. S. and executes all laws relative 
negotiates, subject to approval of Pre 
postal treaties with foreign gover 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIO! 


C St. between 18th & 19th Sts., 
- Established: Mar. 3, 1849. 


Tntoeaten Please Ase 


Activities: Develops and conserves natu- 
_Yal resources of U. S. and territories; super- 
vises public business relating to such 
Offices as Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Mines, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, @ffice of Territories, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


14th St. & Independence Ave., SW. 

_ Established: May 15, 1862. Administered 

by Commissioner of Agriculture until Feb. 

9, 1889, when it was made executive de= 

partment and office of Secretary was 
_ created. 
Activities: Gonducts comprehensive re- 
- search and educational program relating to 
- agriculture; provides crop reports, com- 
% modity standards, meat inspection and 
other marketing services; administers na- 
tional forests; aids in flood control; admin- 
isters price-support and production-adjust- 
ment programs; makes loans to farmers, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


14th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 

a Established: Department of Commerce 
‘and Labor was created Feb. 14, 1903. On 
Mar. 4, 1913, all labor activities were trans- 
ferred out of Department of Commerce 
and Labor and it was renamed Department 
of Commerce. 

_ Activities: Fosters and develops foreign 
and domestic commerce of U. S.; maintains 
ureau of the Census, Office of Business 
jonomics, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
n, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Maritime 
dministration, Patent Office, Bureau of 
‘ lic Roads, National Bureau ef Stand- 
iz ards, Weather Bureau, etc. 


poe RTMENT OF LABOR 
h st. & Constitution Ave., NW. 


ithout executive rank. Returned to 
satus in Department of Commerce 


Promotes welfare of wage 
rs of U. S.; improving their working 


orees certain er ou mini- 
-wage, child-labor, safety and health 
mee 

PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND WELFARE 


_ 4th St. & Independence Ave., SW. 
aed Apr. 11, 1953, replacing Fed- 


Activities: Supervises and co-ordinates 
various organizations within the depart- 
ment. Organizations are: Food and Drug 
Administration, Office of Education, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Public Health 
Service, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Social Se- — 
curity Administration; also following Fed- 
erally supported corporations: American 
Printing Heuse for the Blind, Gallaudet 
College and Heward University. 


Independent Agencies 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION (AEC) 


19th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 

Members: 5. Established: Aug. 1, 1946. 

Aotivities: Promotes Federally conducted 
and private research and development; 
controls dissemination of information and 
production, ownership and use of fission-~ 
able materials. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS. BOARD (CAB) 


Dept. of Commerce Bldg. 

Members: 5. Established: June 30, 1940. 
Activities: Regulates economic aspects of 
U. S. air carrier operation; prescribes © 
safety standards; investigates and analyzes © 
aircraft accidents; assists in development : 
of international air transportation. ; 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION (CSC) 


8th & F Sts., NW. 

Members: 3. Established: Jan. 16, 1883. 

Activities: Provides examinations to test 
fitness of applicants for positions in com- 
petitive service; provides personnel in 
response to requests from appointing offi- — 
cers; investigates applicants for bg ot 
security purposes; classifies positions; — 
maintains service records. : 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- — 

SION (FCC) 

Post Office Dept. Bldg. 

Members: 7. Established; 1934. 

Activities: Regulates interstate and for- 
eign communications by wire and radio, 
including amateur radio and TV; regulates 
operator’s licenses; classifies radio stations — 
and prescribes their services; enforces use © 
of radio for safety purposes on U. S. ships. 


ae nip a amine tib 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM (FRS), 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 


20th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 

Members: 7. Established: Dec. 28, 1913. 

Activities: Supervises Federal Reserve 
banks; influences credit conditions; regu- 
lates open-market operations; issues Fed-— 
eral Reserve notes. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (FIC) 
6th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., NW. Ai 
Members: 5. Established: Sept. 26, 191 
Activities: Prevents unfair competi 

asd 


_ discrimination, monopolies. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
(HHFA) 


1626 K St., NW. 

Established: July 27, 1947. 

Activities: Provides single agency respon- 
sible for principal housing programs and 
functions of Federal government; super- 
vises and co-ordinates activities of Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA), 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA), Public Housing Ad- 
ministration (PHA) and National Housing 
Council. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
(1cC) 

12th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 

Members: 11. Established: Feb. 4, 1887. 

Activities: Regulates railroads, motor 
carriers, water carriers and freight for- 
warders as to rates, through-routes, services 
and bills of lading; authorizes mergers or 
consolidations; authorizes issue of secur- 
ities by carriers. 


_ NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


(NLRB) 
3rd & C Sts., SW. 
Members: 5. Established: July 5, 1935. 


Activities: Prevents unfair labor practices 
by employers or labor organizations; con- 
ducts secret ballots among employees to 
determine their choice of bargaining rep- 
resentatives. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION (SEC) 

425 2nd St., NW. 

Members: 5, Established: June 6, 1934. 

Activities: Registers and issues regula- 
tions for securities and exchanges; regis- 
ters securities offered for public sale; 
penalizes violators of regulations subject 
to appeal to U. S. Court of Appeals. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(SBA) 

811 Vermont Ave., NW. 

Established: July 30, 1953. 

Activities: Aids and assists the interests 
of small business firms to insure a fair 
share of total government contracts; 
makes loans to small firms and victims 
of flood and disaster. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY (TVA) 


New Sprankle Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Members: 8. Established; May 18, 1933. 

Activities; Provides navigable channel 
and flood control of Tennessee River and 
some of its larger tributaries; disposes of 
irplus electric power; improves, increases 
nd Oe fa fertilizer production. 


deceptive practices, false advertising, price 


U. S. TARIFF COMMISSION 


8th & E Sts., NW. . 
Members: 6. Established: Sept. 8, 1916. 
_ Activities: Investigates customs laws, un- 
fair competition and foreign and domestic 
manufacturing costs; advises the President 
on duty rates. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (VA) 


H St. & Vermont Ave., NW. ee: 

Established: July 21, 1930. * 

Activities: Administers laws authorizing — 
benefits for veterans and for their de- 
pendents or beneficiaries. Included are — 
hospitalization, pensions, insurance, loans, 
education, etc. 


GOVERNMENT OFF ICIALS 
(As of September 1955) © 


Executive Office of the President s 


THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


The Assistant to the President: 
Adams 

The Deputy Assistant to the. President 
Wilton B. Persons 

Secretary to the President: Bernard M 
Shanley 

Press Secretary to the President: James : 
C. Hagerty ‘ 

Special: Counsel. to the President: 
ald D. Morgan 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Director; Rowland R. Hughes 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL — 
Chairman: Dwight D. Bisenhower, Bs 
dent of the U. 8. ‘ ie 
Other members: Ppt 
Vice President of the U. a 
Foster Dulles, ; 


Sherm: 


fense; Harold E. Stassen, Specia A 
sistant to President for DE D 


of Defense Mobilization. 5 
Director of Central Intelligence Age 
Allen W. Dulles Pa 
Chairman of Operations Coona tite 
Board: Herbert Hoover, Jr. A 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS ’ 


Chairman: Arthur F. Burns : 
Other members: Joseph S. Davis, 
mond J. Saulnier. 


Executive Departments SP : 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary; John Foster Dulles 


Under Secretary: Herbert Hoover, Tre M 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY ~ 


Secretary: George M. Humphrey 
Under Secretary: H. Chapman Rose 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Secretary: Charles E. Wilson 

Deputy Secretary: Reuben B. Robertson, 

edi: 
Secretary of the Army: Wilber M. Brucker 
_ Secretary of the Navy: Charles S. Thomas 

Commandant, Marine Corps: Gen. Lem- 
ean uel C..Shepherd, Jr. 
; Secretary of the Air Force: 
Quarles 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: Adm. Arthur W. 
€ Radford, Chairman; Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, Army; Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
_ Navy; Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air 
Force; Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
Marine Corps (on Marine Corps mat- 
Soeeters, only). 
ae DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
ay Attorney General: Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Deputy Attorney General: William. P. 
_ Rogers 
_ Director of FBI: J. Edgar Hoover 
OST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
eer naster General: Arthur E. Summer- 


Donald A. 


ecretary: Douglas McKay 
der Secretary: Clarence A. Davis 
-ARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ecretary: Ezra Taft Benson 

der Secretary: True D. Morse 
TMENT OF COMMERCE 


etary: Sinclair Weeks 
er Secretary: Walter Williams 


er hectory, Arthur Larson 
TMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 


ary: Marion B. Folsom 
Secretary: Herold C. Hunt 


c ARMY 
of the Army: George C. Marshall; 
ey MacArthur; Omar N. eeoriey: 


AIR FORCE 


Generals: Nathan F. Twining; Thomas D. 
Ww hite; Lauris Norstad; Curtis E. LeMay; 
Otto ae. Weyland; Orval Cook; Earl Part- 
; Edwin W. Rawlings; Laurence S. 


Fe 
iS 
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NAVY 


Highest Ranking Officers in the Armed Forces 


ieieeaigene Agencies 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Chairman: Lewis L. Strauss 
Other members: Thomas E. Murray; 3 
Dr. W. F. Libby; Dr. John von Neu- 
mann; (1 vacancy) 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Chairman: Ross Rizley 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Philip Young 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- — 
SION 
Chairman: George C. McConnaughey - 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF 


Chairman: William McC. Martin, Jr. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Chairman: John W. Gwynne k 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Administrator: Albert M. Cole 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Hugh W. Cross 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Chairman: Philip Ray Rodgers 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE CoMMIS-— 
SION 


Chairman: J. Sinclair Armstrong 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Administrator: Wendell B. Barnes 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Chairman: Gen. Herbert D. Vogel 
Other members: Harry A. Curtis; Ray- 

mond R. Paty 

U. S. TARIFF COMMISSION 
Chairman: Edgar B. Brossard. 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Administrator: H. V. Higley 


Admirals: Arthur W. Radford; William M. ~ 
Fechteler; Donald B. Duncan; Felix B. 
Stump; Jerauld Wright; John H. Cassady; 
Adleigh A. Burke. 


MARINE CORPS 


General: Lemuel C. Shepherd. 

Lieutenant Generals: Gerald C. Thomas; Wil- 
liam O. Brice; Oliver P. Smith; Randolph ~ 
McC. Pate; Robert H. Pepper. 


COAST GUARD , ri ‘ 


Alfred C. Richmond. 
Rear Admirals: James A. Hirshfield; H. C. 
Perkins; Joseph Greenspun; Halert C. 
Shepheard; Kenneth K. Cowart; Willi 
W. Kenner; Joseph F. Van Ackeren. © 


Vice Admiral: 


a U. Ss. Cahitect! Manders with Dates of f Appointment 


Although the Constitution made no pro- 
vision for a President’s advisory group, the 
- heads of the three executive departments 
(State, Treasury and War) and the At- 
torney General were organized by Wash- 
ington into such a group; and by about 
1798, the name “Cabinet” was applied to it. 
With the exception of the Attorney Gen- 
eral up to 1870 and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral from 1829-72, Cabinet members have 


._ been heads of executive departments, al- 


though other government officials may be 
called to sit in whenever necessary. 

A Cabinet member is appointed by the 
President, subject to the confirmation of 


the Senate; 


and as his term is not fixed, 


he may be replaced at any time by the 


WASHINGTON 


Secretary of State 


Thomas Jefferson...... 1789 
Edmund Rando!ph..... 1794 
Timothy Pickering..... 1795 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Alexander Hamilton.... 1789 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr.....; 1795 
Secretary of War 
Henry Knox........... 1789 
_ Timothy Pickering..... 1795 
James McHenry....... 1796 
. Attorney General 
_ Edmund Randolph..... 1789 
William Bradford...... 1794 
_ Charles Lee.......... 1795 


- Timothy Pickering... . 


J. ADAMS 


Secretary of State 


Contd 


John Marshall......... 1800 


- Oliver Wolcott, Jr..... Contd 

Samuel Dexter........ 1801 
Secretary of War 

James McHenry...... Contd 

Samuel Dexter........ 1800 
Attorney General 

Charles Lee.......... Contd 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin Stoddert.... 1798 


JEFFERSON 


Secretary of State 
James Madison,...... 


President. At a change in Administration, 
it is customary for him to tender his resig- 
nation, but he remains in office until a 


successor is appointed. ; 
The table of Cabinet members lists only 
those members who actually served after — 


being duly commissioned. It does not in- 


clude ad-interim appointments or cases — 


where the appointee declined the office 


after appointment. 


The dates shown are those of appoint- 
indicates that the term — 
continued from the previous Administra-— 
tion for a substantial amount of time. 
Those cases where the term continued for 
only a few days, until a new appointment — 
could be made, are not indicated. a 


ment. “Contd” 


Attorney General 


Levi Lincoln. ......... 1801 
Robert Smith......... 1805 
John Breckinridge..... 1805 
Caesar A. Rodney..... 1807 


Secretary of the Navy 


Benjamin Stoddert... Contd 
Robert Smith......... 1801 
MADISON 
Secretary of State 
Robert Smith......... 1809 
James Monroe........ 1811 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Albert Gallatin. ...... Contd 
George W. Campbell... 1814 
Alexander J. Dallas.... 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1816 


Secretary of War 


William Eustis......... 1809 
John Armstrong....... 1813 
James Monroe........ 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1815 
Attorney General 
Caesar A. Rodney.... Contd 
William Pinckney...... 1811 
Richard Rush......... 1814 


Paul Hamilton......... 1809 
William Jones......... 1813 
B. W. Crowninshield... 1814 
MONROE 
Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams.... 1817 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Crawford. . Contd 


Secretary of War 


John C. Calhoun....... 1817 
Attorney General 
Richard Rush........ Contd 
William Wirt.......... 1817 


Secretary of the Navy 
B. W. Crowninshield.. Contd 


Smith Thompson...... 1818 
Samuel L. Southard... 1823 
J. Q. ADAMS 
Secretary of State 
Henry Clay........... 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Richard Rush......... 1825 
Secretary of War 
James Barbour........ 1825 
Peter B. Porter........ 1828 
Attorney General 
William Wirt........ _. Contd 


Secretary of the Navy 
Samuel L. Southard.. Contd 


JACKSON 
Secretary of State 


- Martin Van Buren..... 1829) 
Edward Livingston..... 1831 
Louis McLane......... 1833 
JohnuRorsythis. ce. 0 1834 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Samuel D. Ingham..... 1829 
Louis McLane......... 1831 
William J. Duane...... 1833 
Roger B. Taney....... 1833 
Levi Woodbury........ 1834 
Secretary of War 
John H. Eaton......... 1829 
Lewis Cass........... 1831 
Attorney General 
John M. Berrien....... 1829 
Roger B. Taney....... 1831 
1833 


Benjamin F. Butler. ... 
& 


Postmaster General* 


William T. Barry...... 
Amos Kendall......... 


Secretary of the Navy 


John Branch.......... 1829 
Levi Woodbury........ 1831 
Mahlon Dickerson. .... 1834 


VAN BUREN — 


Secretary of State 
John Forsyth......... 


Levi Woodbury....... Cc 


Secretary of War 
Joel R. Poinsett...... it 


tite 
Attorney General — 


Benjamin F. Butler. . 
Felix Grundy...... 
Henry D. Sony 


Amos Kendall... 
John M. Niles... 5 


Redtotnyas es Treas 
Thomas Ewing. : 


Secretary 


394 
TYLER 
Secretary of State 
‘Daniel Webster...... Contd 
Abel P. Upshur........ 1843 
John C. Calhoun....... 1844 


Secretary of the-Treasury 


‘Thomas Ewing....... Contd 
Walter Forward....... 1841 
John €. Spencer....... 1843 
George M. Bibb....... 1844 
___ Secretary of War 
melanin Bellae-3- 3.7: Contd 
John C. Spencer....... 1841 
James M. Porter....... 1843 
William Wilkins. ...... 1844 


t 


Attorney General 


John J. Crittenden.... Contd 
Hugh S. Legare....... 1841 
John Nelson.......... 1843 


ESI Postmaster General 
_ Francis Granger...... Contd 
_ Charles A. Wickliffe... 1841 


iy ‘Secretary of the Navy 


rge E. Badger..... Contd 
el P. Upshur....... 1841 
id Henshaw....... 1843 


see ewes 
stew 


etary of War 
. Crawford... 1849 


ee eewees 


~ Thomas Ewing........ 


Secretary of the Interior 
1849 
FILLMORE 


Secretary of State 


Daniel Webster........ 
Edward Everett........ 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Thomas Corwin....... 1850 
Secretary ‘of War 
Charles M.’Conrad..... 1850 


Attorney General 
John J. Critienden..... 


Postmaster General 


Nathan K. Hall........ 1850 


Samuel D. Hubbard.... 1852> 


Secretary of the Navy 
William A. Graham.... 
John P. Kennedy...... 

Secretary of the Interior 
Thos. M. T. McKennon, 1850 


Alex. H. H. Stuart..... 1850 
PIERCE 
Secretary of State 
William L. Marcy...... 1853 
Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie........ 1853 


Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis........ 


Attorney General 
Caleb Cushing........ 


Postmaster General 
James Campbell....... 1853 


Secretary of the Navy 


James C. Dobbin. ..... 1853 
Secretary of the Interior 
Robert McClelland..... 1853 
BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 
Lewis Cass........... 1857 
Jeremiah S. Black..... 1860 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Howell Cobb.......... 1857 
Philip F. Thomas...... 1860 
Hohn A 'Dixineeaae soe 1861 
Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd......... 1857 
Joseph Holt..... aia Se haie 1861 
Attorney General 
Jeremiah S. Black..... 1857 
Edwin M. Stanton..... 1860 


Postmaster General 
Aaron V. Brown 
Joseph Holt...... ae 
Horatio King.......... 


" PYEY 


Secretary of the Navy 


Isaac Toucey....... ie Lechy/ 
Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob Thompson...... 1857 
LINCOLN 
Secretary of State 
William H. Seward..... 1861 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Salmon P. Chase...... 1861 
William P. Fessenden... 1864 


Hugh McCulloch,...... 1865 
Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron....... 1861 


Attorney General 


Edward Bates......... 1861 
James Speed......... 1864 
Postmaster General 
Montgomery Blair... .. 1861 
William Dennison...... 1864 


Secretary of the Navy 


Gideon Welles......... 1861 
Secretary of the Interior 
Caleb B. Smith........ 1861 
John P. Usher jersterarers 1863 
JOHNSON 


Secretary of State 
William H. Seward.... Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Hugh McCulloch...... Contd 


Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton.... Contd 
John M. Schofield. .... 1868 

Attorney General 
James Speed........ Contd 
Henry Stanbery....... 1866 
William M. Evarts..... 1868 


Postmaster General 


William Dennison..... Contd 
Alexander W. Randall.. 1866 


Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles........ Contd 


Secretary of the Interior 


John P. Usher........ Contd 
James Harlan......... 1865 
Orville H. Browning.... 1866 


GRANT 


Secretary of State - 


Elihu B. Washburne.... 1869 
Hamilton Fish... 2...3 1869 


Secretary of the Treasury 


George S. Boutwell.... 1869 
William A. Richardson... 1873 
Benjamin H. Bristow... 1874 
Lot M. Morrill......... 1876 


- Information Please 


pe 


San 


Secretary of War 


John A. Rawlins....... 
William T. Sherman.... 1869 
William W. Belknap.... 1869 — 
Alphonso Taft......... 1876 
James D. Cameron..... 1876 
Attorney General 
Ebenezer R. Hoar...... 1869 
Amos T. Akerman..... 1870 
George H. Williams.... 1871 
Edwards Pierrepont.... 1875 
Alphonso Taft......... 1876 


Postmaster General 
John A. J. Creswell. .... 1869 


James W. Marshall..... 1874 
Marshall Jewell...:... 1874 
James N. Tyner....... 1876 


Secretary of the Navy 


Adolph E. Borie. ...... 1869 
George M. Robeson.... 1869 
Secretary of the Interior ; 
Jacob D. Cox........:. 1869 
Columbus Delano...... 1870 


Zachariah Chandler.... 1875 


HAYES 


Secretary of State 
William M. Evarts..... 1877 


Secretary of the Treasury 
John Sherman........ 1877 


Secretary of War 


George W. McCrary.... 1877— 


Alexander Ramsey..... 1879 
Attorney General 
Charles Devens....... 1877 


Postmaster General 


David M. Key......... 
Horace Maynard....... 


Secretary of the Navy 


Richard W. Thompson... 1877 


Nathan Goff, Jr........ 1881 


. Secretary of the Interior 
Carl Schurz..........: 1877 
GARFIELD 
Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine......: 
Secretary of the Treasury 
William Windom....... 1881 
Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln...... 
Attorney General 
Wayne MacVeagh...... 
Postmaster General 
Thomas L. James...... 1881 
Secretary of the Navy 
William H. Hunt....... 


1881 


1881 


.. 1881 
Secretary of the Interior 


; 
} 
q 


‘ 


Secretary of State 


James G. Blaine...... 
F. T. Frelinghuysen... . 


1881 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William Windom...... Contd 
Charles J. Folger...... 
Walter Q. Gresham.... 
Hugh McCulloch....... 


Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln...... Contd 


Attorney General 


Wayne MacVeagh...... Contd 
Benjamin H. Brewster. 1881 


1884 


Postmaster General 


Thomas L. James..... Contd 
Timothy 0. Howe...... 1881 
Walter Q. Gresham.... 1883 
Frank Hatton......... 1884 


Secretary of the Navy 


William H. Hunt...... Contd 
William E. Chandier.... 1882 


Secretary of the Interior 


Samuel J. Kirkwood.. Contd 
Henry M. Teller....... 1882 
CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 


Thomas F. Bayard..... 1885 


” Secretary of the Treasury 


‘Daniel Manning....... 1885, 
Charles S. Fairchild.... 1887 

; Secretary of War 
William C. Endicott.... 1885 

3 Attorney General 
_ Augustus H. Garland... 1885 

Postmaster General 
William F, Vilas....... 1885 
Don M. Dickinson..... 1888 
Secretary of the Navy 

William C. Whitney.... 1885 


Secretary of the Interior 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar.... 1885 
_ William F. Vilas....... 1888 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Norman J. Colman..... 1889 
HARRISON 
Secretary of State 
- James G. Blaine....... 1889 
John W. Foster........ 1892 
Secretary of the Treasury 
William Windom....... 1889 
_ Charles Foster........ 1891 
Secretary of War 
Redfield Proctor....... 1889 
ephen B. Elkins..... 1891 
_ Attorney. General 
im H. H. Miller... 1889 


Contd 


Postmaster General 
John Wanamaker Nec 1889 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin F. Tracy..... 1889 


Secretary of the Interior 
John W. Noble........ 1889 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Jeremiah M. Rusk..... 1889 


“ CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 
Walter Q. Gresham... . 
Richard Giney......... 

Secretary of the Treasury 
John G. Carlisle....... 1893 


Secretary of War 
Daniel S. Lamont...... 


Attorney General 


Richard Olney......... 
Judson Harmon....... 


Postmaster General 


1893 
1895 


Secretary of the Navy 
Hilary A. Herbert...... 1893 


Secretary of the Interior 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Julius Sterling Morton. 1893 


McKINLEY 
Secretary of State 
John Sherman........ 1897 
William R. Day........ 1898 
JOR Hayes tic tateo-n 1898 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage........ 1897 


Secretary of War 


Russell A. Alger....... 1897 
PInWROOt iS Thee 1899 
Attorney General 
Joseph McKenna...... 1897 
John W. Griggs........ 1898 
Philander C. Knox..... 1901 


Postmaster General 


James\R: Gary... ... =. 1897 
Charles E. Smith...... 1898 
Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long......... 1897 
Secretary of the Interior 
Cornelius N. Bliss..... 1897 
Ethan A. Hitchcock.... 1898 
Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson......... 1897 


“James Wilson........ 


ie 


T. ROOSEVELT 
Secretary of State 


John Hays ce. cos Contd 
Elihu Root. ........... 1905 
Robert Bacon......... 1909 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Lyman J. Gage....... Contd 
Leslie M. Shaw........ 1902 
George B. Cortelyou... 1907 


Secretary of War 


Elihu: Root. oo iicd ove. Contd 
William H. Taft.......; > 1904 
Luke E. Wright........ 1908 


Attorney General 


Philander C. Knox.... Contd 
William H. Moody..... 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1906 


Postmaster General 
Charles E. Smith. .... Contd 
Henry C. Payne....... 1902 
Robert J. Wynne...... 1904 
George B. Cortelyou.... 1905 
George von L. Meyer... 1907 


Secretary of the Navy 


John D. Long........ Contd 
William H. Moody..... 1902 
Paul Morton.......... 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1905 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1906 
Truman H. Newberry... 1908 


Secretary of the Interior 


Ethan A. Hitchcock... Contd 
James R. Garfield...... 1907 


Secretary of Agriculture 


James Wilson........ Contd 
Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor 
George B. Cortelyou... 1903 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1904 
Oscar S. Straus....... 1906 


TAFT 
Secretary of State 


Philander C. Knox..... 1909 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh.... 1909 
Secretary of War 
Jacob M. Dickinson.... 1909 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1911 


Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham. 1909 


_ Postmaster General 
Frank H. Hitchcock.... 1909 


Secretary of the Navy 
George von L. Meyer... 1909 
Secretary of the Interior 
Richard A. Ballinger... 1909 
Walter L. Fisher....... 1911 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Contd 


395 
Secretary of Commerce 4 ; 
and Labor ns 
Charles Nagel......... 1900 
WILSON ts 
Secretary of State a 
William J. Bryan...... 1913 
Robert Lansing........ 1915 
Bainbridge Colby...... 1920 


Secretary of the Treasury A 


William @. McAdoo.... 1913 
Carter Glass..34.13.1- 1918 
David F. Houston...... 192052 5 
Secretary of War - 
Lindley M. Garrison..., 1913 
Newton D. Baker...... 1916 See 


_ Attorney General 


James C. McReynolds. . 
Thomas W. Gregory.... 
A. Mitchell Palmer..... 


Postmaster General 
Albert S. Burleson..... 


‘1913 


Secretary of the yas 
Franklin K. Lane. ..... 
John B. payne 

Secretary of Agricultur 
David F. Houston...... 1913 
Edwin T. Meredith..... 192 

Secretary of Commerce 
William C. Redfield. . 


Secretary of Labee 4 
William B. Wilson, .... 


Charles E. Hdghes oe: 
Secretary of kee 


John W. Weeks. . ted 


Attorney Ger 
Harry M. Daughert 


Will H. Hays 
Hubert Work.... 
Harry S. New... 


Edwin Denby. ... 
Secretary of the fn 
Albert B. Fall....... 
Hubert Work........ 
Secretary of Ai 
Henry C. Wallace 
Secretary of Co 
Herbert Hoover. . 


Secretary of Lab a 
James J. Davis 1 


COOLIDGE — 


Secretary of State 


Charles E. Hughes.... Contd 
Frank B. Kellogg. ..... 1925 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon.... Contd 


Secretary of War 


John W. Weeks....... Contd 
Dwight F. Davis....... 1925 
Attorney General 


Harry M. Daugherty... Contd 


Harlan F. Stone....... 1924 

John G. Sargent....... 1925 
Postmaster General 

Contd 


Harry S. New........ 


Contd 
1924 


* "Edwin Denby........ 
~~» Curtis D. Wilbur.:..... 


} _ Secretary of the Interior 


Hubert Work........ 
; “Roy 0. West.......... 


; Secretary of Agriculture 

% Henry C. Wallace... Contd 
Howard M. Gore....... 1924 

ye veut M. Jardine.... 1925 


4 Secretary of Commerce 


Herbert Hoover....... Contd 
_ William F. Whiting... .. 1928 
saoteee Contd 


HOOVER 


1929 


her Memminger 1861 
A. Trenholm... 1864 


Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell.... 1929 


Postmaster General 
Walter F. Brown....... 


Secretary of the Navy 
Charles F. Adams..... 1929 


Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur..... 1929 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde....... 1929 


Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont...... 1929 
Roy D. Chapin........ 1932 

Secretary of Labor 


James J. Davis....... 
William N. Doak....... 


F. ROOSEVELT 
Secretary of State 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William H. Woodin..... 1933 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. 1934 


Secretary of War 
George H. Dern........ 1933 
Harry H. Woodring.... . 1936 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1940 


Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings... 1933 


Frank Murphy........ 1939 
Robert H. Jackson..... 1940 
Francis Biddle........ 1941 


Postmaster General 


James A. Farley....... 
Frank C. Walker....... 


1932 Secretary of the Navy 
Claude A. Swanson.... 1933 
Charles Edison........ 1940 

1929 e Frank KnoXxe sk oe 1940 

1929 James Forrestal....... 1944 


atrick 

_ 1The Postmaster General didnot become a Cabi 

Saccd 10789), Timothy Plokeris e abinet_ member until 1829. 
(814) and John McLean (1823). 
; Department of Defense. 


Secretary of War 


Leroy P. Walker....... 1861 
Judah P. Benjamin.... 1861 
George W. Randolph... 1862 
James A. Seddon...... 1862 
John C. Breckinridge... 1865 


Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes........ 1933 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Henry A. Wallace...... 1933 
Claude R. Wickard..... 1940 


Daniel C. Roper....... 1933 
Harry L. Hopkins...... 1938 
Jesse H. Jones........ 1940 
Henry A. Wallace...... 1945 


Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins....... 


Secretary of State 


E. R. Stettinius, Jr.... Contd 
James F, Byrnes...... 1945 
George C. Marshall.... 1947 
Dean Acheson......... 1949 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Contd 
Fred M. Vinson....... 1945 


George C. Marshall.... 1950 


Robert A. Lovett....... 1951 
Attorney General 
Francis Biddle....... Contd 
fom.C. Clarki.5-8 4.42 1945 


J. Howard McGrath.... 1949 
James P. McGranery... 1952 


Postmaster General 


Frank C. Walker..... Contd 
Robert E. Hannegan... 1945 
Jesse M. Donaldson.... 1947 


Secretary of the Interior 


Harold L. Ickes...... Contd 
Julius C. Krug....3... 1946 
Oscar L. Chapman..... 1949 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard.... Contd 
Clinton P. Anderson... 1945 
Charles F. Brannan.... 1948 


Secretary of Navy 
Stephen R. Mallory,.., 1861 


Postmaster General 


Henry T. Ellett......,. 
John H. Reagan....... 


1861 
1861 


Information Please Alman 


Henry A. Wallace..... 
W. Averell Harriman... 
Charles Sawyer....... 


Frances Perkins...... 1 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach 1945 


James Forrestal...... 


John Foster Dulles..... 


Charles E. Wilson...... 


Herbert Brownell, Jr... 


Oveta Culp Hobby..... 


(uneN = 
in 


Secretary of Commerce © 


Secretary of Labor , 
Contd 


Maurice J. Tobin...... 1948 
Secretary of War? ‘ 
Henry L. Stimson..... Contd: 


Robert P. Patterson.... 1945 
Kenneth C. Royail..... 


1947 


Secretary of the Navy? 
Contd 
EISENHOWER 


Secretary of State 
1953, 


Secretary of the Treasury 


George M. Humphrey. . 1953 


Secretary of Defense 
1953 _ 


Attorney General 
1953 


Postmaster General 


Arthur Summerfield... 1953 
_ Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay........ 1953 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Ezra Taft Benson...... 1953 
Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks........ 19535 
Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin. ..... 1953 
James P. Mitchell..... 1953 


Secretary of Health, ; 
Education and Welfare __ 
1953 


Marion B. Folsom..... 1955 _ 


Special Assistant to 
President for Disarmament 


Harold E. Stassen,.... 1955 — 


Earlier Postmasters G : 1 
g (1791), Joseph Habersham (1795), Gideon Granger (1801), Retire Je eicleg ar. t 
On July 26,1947, the Departments of War and of the Navy were incorporated into © 


Christian (now Todd) Co., Ky., June 3, 1808; dicd, Dec. 6, 1889. Vice 
CABINET* i 


Attorney General — 


4 


Judah P. Benjamin, ... 1861 
Thomas Bragg........ 
Thomas N. Watts 


George Davis........... 86 
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Justices of the United States Supreme Court 

ia Name State Term Years Born Died Name State Term Years Born Died r 
SPORES AY «acts a chelsareiere N. Y..°.1789-1795 6 1745 1829 Horace Gray.......... Mass....1881-1902 21 1828 1902 
John Rutledge. ....... Se Oahans 1789-1791 2 1739 1800 Samuel Blatchford..... N. Y....1882-1893 11 1820 1893 
William Cushing....... Mass....1789-1810 21 1732 1810 Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss... .1888-1893 5 1825 1893 
James Wilson......... Pawieee 1789-1798 9 1742 1798 *Melville W. Fuller Wo s 2. 1888-1910 22 1833 1910 
Hahn Blair o.0.6 2... Vane. 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 David J. Brewer....... Kans....1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
James Iredell......... N.C....1790-1799 9 1751 1799 Henry B. Brown.......Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 1913 
Thomas Johnson.*..... Md.....1792-1793 144 1732 1819 George Shiras, Jr...... Passer 1892-1903 11 1832 1924 
William Paterson...... Ne dean cr 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 Howell E. Jackson. .... Tenn....1893-1895 2 1832 1895 
*John Rutledget...... Eis ee 1795-1795 .. 1739 1800 Edward D. White...... Bases. 1894-1910 16 1845 1921 
Samuel Chase........ Md......1796-1811 15 1741 1811 Rufus W. Peckham....N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 1909 
*Oliver Ellsworth...... Conn....1796-1800 4 1745 1807 Joseph McKenna...... Calif....1898-1925 27 1843 1926 
Bushrod Washington...Va...... 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 Oliver W. Holmes...... Mass.... 1902-1932 30 1841 1935 
Alfred Moore......... N. C....1800-1804 4 1755 1810 William R. Day........ Ohio.... 1903-1922 19 1849 1923 
*John Marshall........ Vane 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 William H. Moody..... Mass....1906-1910 4 1853 1917 
William Johnson....... SuiGeyeee 1804-1834 30 1771 1834 Horace H. Lurton...... Tenn....1909-1914 5 1844 1914 
Brock. Livingston...... N.Y... .1806-1823 17 1757 1823 *Edward D. White. .... Larges: 1910-1921 11 1845 1921 
Thomas Todd......... Ky......1807-1826 19 1765 1826 Charles E. Hughes.....N. Y....1910-1916 6 1862 1948 
Joseph Story......... Mass....1811-1845 34 1779 1845 Willis Van Devanter...Wyo....1910-1937 26 1859 1941 (3 
Gabriel Duval......... Md... ..1811-1835 23 1752 1844 Joseph R. Lamar...... Gaya 1910-1916 6 1857 1916 
Smith Thompson...... N.Y... .1823-1843. 20 1768 1843 Mahlon Pitney........ NBER 1912-1923 11 1858 1924 
Robert Trimble....... Kyte. 1826-1828 2 1777 1828 Jas. C. McReynolds....Tenn.. ..1914-1941 26 1862 1946 — 
John McLean......... Ohio. ...1829-1861 32 1785 1861 Louis D. Brandeis. .... Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941 ~ 
Henry Baldwin........ Bae 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 John H. Clarke........ Ohio... .1916-1922 6 1857 1945 © ; 
James M. Wayne...... Gareree 1835-1867 32 1790 1867 *William H. Taft....... Conn... .1921-1930 9 1857 1930 3 
*Roger B. Taney...... Md... ..1836-1864 28 1777 1864 George Sutherland..... Utah... .1922-1938 16 1862 1942 
Philip P. Barbour...... Eee 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 Pierce Butler......... Minn....1922-1939 17 1866 1939 j 
wonn Catron... 2.202. Tenn... .1837-1865 28 1786 1865 Edward T. Sanford....Tenn....1923-1930 7 1865 1930 4 
John McKinley........ Ala... ..1837-1852 15 1780 1852 Harlan F. Stone....... N. Y....1925-1941 16 1872 1946 
Peter V. Daniel....... Vaen-pre 1841-1860 19 1784 1860 *Charles E. Hughes....N. Y....1930-1941 11 1862 1948 4 
Samuel Nelson........ N.Y... .1845-1872 27 1792 1873 Owen J. Roberts....... Pa......1930-1945 15 1875 1955 — 
Levi Woodbury........ N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 Benjamin N. Cardozo. .N. Y....1932-1938 6 1870 1938 
Robert C. Grier........ Pas: 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 Hugo L. Black......... Ala... ..1937- 1886 
Benjamin R. Curtis....Mass....1851-1857 6 1809 1874 Stanley F. Reed....... Kyser 1938- 1884 
John A. Campbell. .... Ala.....1853-1861 8 1811 1889 Felix Frankfurter..... . Mass... .1939- 1882 

Nathan Clifford....... Maine ..1858-1881 23 1803 1881 William O. Douglas. ...Conn.. ..1939- 1898 ; 

Noah H. Swayne...... Ohio....1862-1881 18 1804 1884 Frank Murphy........ Mich....1940-1949 9 1890 1949 
Samuel F. Miller...... lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 *Harlan F. Stone...... N.Y....1941-1946 5 1872 1946 
David Davis.............. HE Se 1862-1877 15 1815 1886 James F. Byrnes...... S: Cowan 1941-1942 1 1879 
Stephen J. Field...... Calif.. ..1863-1897 34 1816 1899 Robert H. Jackson..... N.Y... .1941-1954 13 1892 1954 
*Salmon P. Chase..... Ohio....1864-1873 9 1808 1873 Wiley B. Rutledge. .... lowa....1943-1949 6 1894 1949 
William Strong........ Razin, 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 Harold H. Burton......Qhio....1945- 1888 
Joseph P. Bradley..... NES = 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 *Fred M. Vinson....... Ky......1946-1953 7 1890 1953 — 
Ward Hunt........... N. Y....1872-1882 10 1810 1886 Tom C: Clark.........- Tex.....1949- 1899 * 
*Morrison R. Waite....Ohio....1874-1888 14 1816 1888 Sherman Minton...... Ind... ..1949- 1890 
John M. Harlan....... Kys.ccos% 1877-1911 34 1833 1911 *Earl) Warrenissecen uae Calif... .1953- 1891 
William B. Woods..... Gaiic': 1880-1887 7 1824 1887 John M.Harlan........ N.Y... .1955- 1899 
Stanley Matthews..... Ohio. ...1881-1889 8 1824 1889 


* Chief Justices. 


Federal Impeachments 


Source: Congresstonal Directory. 


“The Senate has sat as a court of impeach- 
ment in the following cases: 

Witt1amM Biount, Senator from Tennessee; 
charges dismissed for want of jurisdiction, 
January 14, 1799. 

Joun Pickertnc, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for New Hampshire; removed from 

_ office March 12, 1804. 

Samvuer.L CuasE, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. 
James H. Peck, Judge of the U. S. District 

Court for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, 1831. 
West H. Humpureys, Judge of the United 
* States District Court for the middle, east- 
ern, and western districts of Tennessee; 
~ ‘removed from office June 26, 1862. 
ANDREW JOHNSON, President of’ the United 
EP tatos: acquitted May 26, 1868, 


ap apporeted and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Wit1am W. BeuKnap, Secretary of War; 208 
quitted Aug. 1, 1876. 

CHARLES SWAYNE, Judge of the United States F 
District Court for the northern district on 
Florida; acquitted Feb. 27, 1905. 

Rosert W. ARCHBALD, Associate Judge, United 
States Commerce Court; removed from of- 
fice January 13, 1913. vo 

GrorcE W. EncuisH, Judge of the U. S. Di 
trict Court for the eastern district of DL 
nois; resigned office November 4, 192 
impeachment proceedings dismissed. 

Harotp LOUDERBACK, Judge of the U. S. Dis-_ 
trict Court for the northern district of 
California; acquitted May 24, 1933. * 

Hatstep L. Ritter, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for the southern district of Flor 
removed April 17, 1936. 


ss SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Ses 
oo 


ae z ; Dates 
- Name and state - Congress served 
_ Frederick A. C, Muhlen- 
ee Dery (Paz) A 1789-1791 
Jonathan Trumbull 
(Conn.) 2 1791-1793 
'rederick A. C. Muhlen- 
ey berg (Pa.) 3 17938-1795 
onathan Dayton (N. J.)1 4-5 1795-1799 
theodore Sedgwick 
_ (Mass.) 6 1799-1801 
oe sees Macon (N. Cc.) 7-9 1801--1807 
pore B. Varnum 
: 10-11 1807-1811 
z 12-138 1811-1814 
sangdon Cheves (8. C.) 13 1814-1815 
(Ky.)8 14-16 1815-1820 
Py hn W. Taylor (N. ¥.) 16 1820-1821 
p P. Barbour (Va.) 17 1821-1823 
5 18 1823-1825 
ohn W. Taylor (N, Y.) 19 1825-1827 
20-23 1827-1834 
hn Bell. (Tenn. ) 23 1834-1835 
mes K. Polk (Tenn.) 24-25 1835-1839 
a rt a T. Hunter 
’ 26 1839-1841 
27 1841-1843 
28 1843-1845 
W. Davis (Ind.) 29 1845-1847 
30 1847-1849 
31 1849-1851 
82-33 1851-1855 
34 1855-1857 
35 1857-1859 
ington (N. J.) 36 1859-1861 


, 1876, and Milton Saylor (Ohio) 
Congress. 


ae Source. 

° White House, the official residence of 
President, is located on Pennsylvania 
ue in Washington, D. C. The site cover- 
ut 18 acres was selected by President 
no and Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 


in ie first residents were President 
J ohn Adams in Noy., 
ding was fired by the British in 1814, and 
aie exterior was painted white 


on the second are the President’s 
2 ite: The most celebrated public 
‘East Room, where formal recep- 
place. Other public rooms are the 
the Green Room, and the Blue 


aeae (Md.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr, 20 and May 28, 1798. 
h Congress. # Resigned between Ist and 2d sessions of 16th. Congress, 
oP blected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. 
g ist. er there were two Pbeakets pro tempore: Samuel 8, Cox ( 
ppointed for June 4, 1876. 
8 Died during 2d rath of 74h Congress. 


The White House 


National Park Service. 


1800, The - 


for public functions are on the ~ 


Source: Congressional Directory. 


® 
Name and state Cotaraan 


Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) 37 1861-186 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) 38-40 1863-18 
Theodore M. Pomeroy A 

(Ne )e 40 1869-1869 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 1869-1875 | 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)* 44 1875-1876 
Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) 44-46 1876-1881 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 1881-1883 
John G. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 1883-1889 
Thomas B, Reed (Maine) 51 1889-1891 
Charles F, Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 1895-1899 © 
David B. Henderson ‘ 

(Iowa) 56-57 1899-1903 
Joseph G, Cannon (Tll.) 58-61 1903-1911 
Champ Clark (Mo.) 62-65 1911-10918 
Frederick H. Gillett 

(Mass.) 66-68 1919-1925 
Nicholas Longworth 

(Ohio) 69-71  1925-— 1931 
John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 1931-1933 
Henry T. Rainey (Ill.)7 73 1933-1934 


Joseph W. Byrns % 
1935-1936 


(Tenn.)§ 74 
William B, Bankhead a 
(Ala.)® 74-76 1936-1940 


Sam Rayburn (Tex.) ‘76-79 
Joseph W, Martin, Jr, 
(Mass.) 80 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 81-82 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
{Mass.) 83 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 84 


1940-1947 


1947-1949 


Resigned during 2d nessia on 
4 Resigned Pet st ste of 23d Con- 
§ Died bevreen ist and 2d deadoun of 44th Congress. — 
N. Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and — 
7 Died 1934 after aalo ournment of 2nd session 
9 Died during 3d session of 76th Congress. ; 


| 
Room. The State Dining Room is used foun 
formal dinners. - 

The Executive Office, a three-story struc- 
ture at the west end of the West Terrace, _ 
was added to the original building in 1902 — 
to accommodate the President's office staff, — 
and several additions have since been made. — 
In 1942, a three-story building was erected — 
at the end of the East Terrace, and now 
serves as the White House main entrance. In ; 
1948, a second-story balcony was added to 
the White House inside the Ionic pillars of 
the south portico, 

From Noy. 1948 to Mar. 1952, the White 
House was closed for social engagements an 
sightseers because of the deterioration of t 
building and the fear that it might collaps 
at any time. The walls were retained 
strengthened, and the interior was rebu! 
There are now 132 rooms instead — oe 
former 62. ie 


The Cairo Conference 


Important provisions of the ponterence: which 
was held Nov. 22-26, 

The several military missions have 
agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan. The Three Great Allies ex- 
pressed their resolve to bring unrelenting 
pressure against their brutal enemies by 
sea, land, and air. This pressure is already 
rising. 


The Three Great Allies are. fighting this 
war to restrain and punish the aggression 
of Japan. They covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion. It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied 
since the beginning of the first World War 


in 1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Man- 
churia, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall 
be restored to the Republi¢ of China. 
Japan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she-has taken by violence 
and greed. The aforesaid Three Great Pow- 
ers, mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in 
due course Korea shall become free and 
independent. 


With these objectives in view the three 
Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere in the serious and ~ 
prolonged operations necessary to procure 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. , 


The Teheran Conference 
(Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1943) 


The President of the United States of 
America, the Premier of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, have 
consulted with each other and with the 
Prime Minister of Iran, desire to declare 
the mutual agreement of their three Gov- 
ernments regarding relations with Iran. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom recog- 
“nize the assistance which Iran has given 
in the prosecution of the war against the 
common enemy, particularly by facilitat- 
ing transportation of supplies from over- 
seas to the Soviet Union. The three Gov- 

--ernments realize that the war has caused 
“special economic difficulties for Iran and 
they are agreed that they will continue 
to make available to the Government of 
‘Iran such economic assistance as may be 
possible, having regard to the heavy de- 
mands made upon them by their world- 
wide military operations and to the world- 
wide shortage of transport, raw materials 
and supplies for civilian consumption. 


The Yalta Conference 


Important La pete of the Conference, which was 
d Feb. 4-11, 1945: 


The Occupation and Control of Germany 


We have agreed on common policies and 
plans for enforcing the unconditional sur-~ 
render terms which we shall impose to- 
gether on Nazi Germany after German 
armed resistance has been finally crushed. 
These terms will not be made known until 
the final defeat of Germany has been 
accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the 
forces of the three powers will each oc- 
cupy a separate zone of Germany. Coordi- 
nated administration and control has been 
provided for under the plan through a 
central Control Commission, consisting of 


1 


4 
With respect to the post-war period, the ~ i 
Governments of the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdom are in 4 
accord with the Government of Iran that: — 
any economic problem confronting Iran at iy 
the close of hostilities should receive full — 
consideration along with those of the other 
members of the United Nations by con- 
ferences or international agencies held or 
created to deal with international eco- 
nomic matters. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom are at — 
one with the Government of Iran in their — 
desire for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of Iran. They count upon the par- — 
ticipation of Iran together with all other — 
peace-loving nations in the establishment — 
of international peace, security and pros- e 
perity after the war in accordance with — 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, tom 
which all four governments have contin-_ 
ued to subscribe. 


the supreme commanders of the three 
powers, with headquarters in Berlin. It has 
been agreed that France should be invited 
by the three powers, if she should so de- 
sire, to take over a zone of occupation, 
and to participate as a fourth member of 
the Control Commission. The limits of the 
French zone will be agreed upon by the 
four Governments concerned through their 
representatives on the European Advisory 
Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy 
German militarism and nazism and to 
ensure that Germany will never again be 
able to disturb the peace of the world. We 
are determined to disarm and disband all 


German armed forces; break up for all 
time the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly contrived the resurgence of 
German militarism; remove or destroy all 
German military equipment; eliminate or 
control all German industry that could be 
_ used for military production; bring all war 
criminals to just and swift punishment 
and exact reparation in kind for the de- 
struction wrought by the Germans; wipe 
out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organiza- 
tions, and institutions, remove all Nazi 
and militarist influences from public of- 
fice and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people; and take in 
_ harmony such other measures in Germany 
as may be necessary to the future peace 
and safety of the world. It is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany, 
“put only when nazism and militarism 
have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans, and a place 
or them in the comity of nations. 


erms Under Which Russia Entered the 


that in two or three months after Ger- 
Le sighed surrendered and the war in Eu- 


“tha declaration issued at Potsdam, Ger- 
uly 26 $245, outlining the terms under 
would 6 e allowed to surrender: 


the President of the United 
e President of the national goy- 
f the Republic of China and the 
ster of Great Britain, repre- 
: hundreds of millions of our 
men, have conferred and agreed 
f pan shall be given the opportunity 
pd this war. 
. e prodigious land, sea, and air 
' the United States, the British 
ire and China, many times reinforced 
eir armies and air fleets from the 
e poised to strike the final blow at 
‘his military power is sustained 
pired by the determination of all 
ions to prosecute the war against 
until she ceases to resist, 


he result of the futile and senseless 
resistance to the might of the 
free peoples of the world stands 
Wful clarity as an example to the 


The Potsdam Declaration 


(a) the southern part of Sakhal 
well as all the islands adjacent to it ‘shall 
be returned to the Soviet Union, Ss 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall 
be internationalized, the preeminent i“ 
terests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S. S.R. re- 
stored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad ane 
the South-Manchurian Raiiroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being 
understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded 
and that China) shall retain full sover- 
eignty in Manchuria; 

3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed. 
over to the Soviet Union. 


It is understood, that the agreementl 
concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports 
and railroads referred to above will require 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The President will take measures in 
order to obtain this concurrence on ad- 
vice from Marshal Stalin. ‘ 

The Heads of the Three Great Powers 
have agreed that these claims of the Soviet — 
Union shail be unquestionably fulsiled ; 
after Japan has been defeated. — 


For its part the Soviet Union: expresses: 
its readiness to conclude with the National — 
Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the U.S.S.R. and — 
China in order to render assistance to — 
China with its armed forces for the pur- 
pose of liberating China from the Japanese — 
yoke. 


The might that now converges on Ja- — 
pan is immeasurably greater than that — 
which, when applied to the resisting Nazis, — 
necessarily laid waste to the land, the in- : 
dustry, and the method of life of the © , 
whole German people. 

The full application of our military 
power, backed by our resolve, will mean 
the inevitable and complete destruction — 
of the Japanese armed forces and just as 
inevitahly the utter devastation. of the @ 
Japanese homeland, a 

4. The time has come for Japan to de- — 
cide whether she will continue to be con- — 
trolled by these self-willed militaristic ad-_ 
visers whose. unintelligent calculations 
haye brought the empire of Japan to the 
threshold of annihilation, or whether she 
will follow the path of reason, — 

5. The following are our terms: we will 
not deviate from them; there are no alter- 
natives; we shall brook no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for 
time the authority and neene the 
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who have deceived and misled the people 
of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest, for we insist that a new order of 
peace, security, and justice will be impos- 
sible until irresponsible militarism is 
driven from the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established 
and until there is convincing proof that 
Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be desig- 
nated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
secure the achievement of the basic ob- 
jectives we are here setting forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the Islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine. 

9. Japanese military forces after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to 
return to their homes with the oppor- 
tunity to lead peaceful and productive 
lives. 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners. 

The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Signed at Washington, D.C., April 4, 1949 
' The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
their desire to live in peace with all peo- 
ples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

' They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts 
for collective defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North At- 
lantic Treaty: 

Article 1 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations, to settle 
any international disputes in which they 


may be involved by peaceful means in such © 


a@ manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered, and 
to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations. 


4 Article 2 

- The Parties will contribute toward the 
: development of peaceful and 
sndly international relations by strength- 


ening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech and 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. 

11. Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of just 
reparation in kind, but not those indus- 
tries which will enable her to rearm for 
war. : 


To this end, access to, as distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall he 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participa- 
tion in world trade relations shall be per- 
mitted. 


12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has been established in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and 
responsible government. 


18. We call upon the government Ong 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- 
surances of their good faith in such action. ~ 
The alternative for Japan is prompt and — 
utter destruction. 


ening their free institutions, by prinsineee ¥ 
about a better understanding of the prin- — 
ciples upon which these institutions are — 
founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being. They will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage eco- — 
nomic collaboration between any or all ony oy 
them. a 
Article 3 
In order more effectively to achiers the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuo : 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, w: 
maintain and develop their individual es 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. © 


Article 4 
The Parties will consult together when- ¥ 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
territorial integrity, political independence e 
or security of any of the Parties is threat © 
ened. 
Article 5 
The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Kurope or 
North America shall be considered an a ts 
tack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self- defense 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the Par 
or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 


individually and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 
_ Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council, Such 
measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures 
“necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
Me tional peace and security, 
J Article 6 
For the purpose of Article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the 
rritory of any of the Parties in Europe or 
a orth America, on the Algerian depart- 
y ents of France, on the occupation forces 
any Party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 
_ North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of 
Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this 
of feel of the Parties. 


Article 7 


ts and Peiterions under the Charter 
he Parties which are members of the 
ed Nations, or the primary responsi- 
of the Security Council for the main- 


% Article 8 

h Party declares that none of the 
ternational engagements now in force 
een it and any other of the Parties or 
y third state is in conflict with the 
ms of this Treaty, and undertakes 
enter into any international engage~- 
conflict with this Treaty, 


Article 9 

arties hereby establish a council, 
h each of them shall be repre- 
© consider matters concerning the 
ementation of this Treaty. The coun- 
all be so organized as to be able to 
‘omptly at any time. The council 
I set up such subsidiary bodies as may 
cessary; in particular it shall estab- 
mmediately a defense committee 
shall recommend measures for the 
entation of Articles 3 and 5, 


Article 10 


rties may, by unanimous agree- 
vite any other Huropean state in 


Maj 
Mdigned on sope.%, 1961, af San Fransiocss 
‘The parties undertake to settle by 
| Means any international disputes 
they may be involved. 


ee 


. Tripartite Security Treaty 
; _ (United States, Australia, New Zealand) 


Treaty and to contribute is Ae eee 
the North Atlantic area to accede to t 
Treaty, Any state so invited may becon 
a party to the Treaty by depositing its in- 
strument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, The 
Government of the United States of 
America will inform each of the Parties 
of the deposit of each such instrument of 
accession, ; 
Article 11 ‘ 
This Treaty shall be ratified and its 
provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes, The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be deposited as soon as, possible — 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which will notify all the other 
signatories of each deposit. The Treaty 
shall enter into force between the states 
which have ratified it as soon as the rati- 
fications of the majority of the signatories, 
including the ratifications of Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United j 
States, have been deposited and shall come 
into effect with respect to other states on 
the date of the deposit of their ratifica- 
tions. 
Article 12 
After the Treaty has been in foree fo 
ten years, or at any time thereafter, th 
Parties shall, if any of them so requests, 
consult together for the purpose of review- 
ing the Treaty, haying regard for the fac- 
tors then affecting peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area, including the — 
development of universal as well as re- 
gional arrangements under the Charter of — 
the United Nations for the maintenance of P 
international peace and security. 


Article 13 


After the Treaty has been in force for 
twenty years, any Party may cease to be 
a party one year after its notice of denun- _ 
ciation has been given to the Government © 
of the United States of America, which will ; 
inform the Goyernments of the other 
Parties of the deposit of each notice ar | 
denunciation, 


This Treaty, of which the English and 
French texts are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Govern- — 
ment of the United States of America. Duly © 
certified copies thereof will be transmitted — 
by that Government to the Governments _ 
of the other signatories, 


Article 14 | 


rn 


nf 


2. The parties will maintain and develop — 
their individual and collective capacity | to 
resist armed attack. © - . 

8. The parties will consult tog 
whenever the territorial ttearitiyp ol 


v 


independence or security of any of the 
parties is threatened in the Pacific. 


4. Each party recognizes that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on either of the 
other parties would be dangerous to its 
Own peace and safety. 


A Defense Treaty similar in its provisions to the Tripartite Security Treaty was 


5. The parties hereby establish a coun- | 
cil, consisting of their foreign ministers or 
their deputies, to consider matters con- 
cerning the implementation of this treaty. : 


6. This treaty shall remain in force in- M 
definitely. 


i. 


signed by the United States and the Philippines in Washington, D. C., Aug 30, 1951. 4 


United States-Japanese Treaty me 


Main provisions of the U.S.-Japanese Security 
Treaty signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951: 


1. Japan grants and the U. S. accepts 
the right to dispose U. S. land, air and 
sea forces in and about Japan. Such forces 
may be utilized to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Far East and to the security of 
Japan against armed attack from without, 
including assistance given at the express 
request of the Japanese government to put 
down large scale riots and disturbances in 
Japan caused through instigation or inter- 
vention by an outside power or powers. 


Japanese Peace Treaty ale 


The Japanese Peace Treaty was signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951, 
by 49 nations; the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were present but refused 
to sign. Among the major provisions of the 
treaty are the following: 


Peace: The state of war between Japan 
“and the Allies is terminated. 


Sovereignty: Japan’s full sovereignty is 
recognized as is its right to apply for U. N. 
membership. 


Territory: Japan recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Korea; renounces all rights, 
titles or claims to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kuriles, Sakhalin, the Pacific islands 
formerly under mandate to Japan, the 
Antarctic area, Spratly Island and the 
Paracels. ; 


Japan agrees to U. N. trusteeship over 
the Ryukyu and Daito Islands, the Bonins, 
Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Disposition of 

_ Japanese property on these islands is to be 
negotiated by Japan and the administer- 
ing authorities. 


Security: Japan agrees to settle its in- 
ternational disputes peaceably, to refrain 
from the threat of or the use of force and 

- to abide by the principles of the U. N. 
f 


_ All occupation forces are to be with- 
awh as soon as possible but not later 
than 90 days after a majority of the sig- 


2. Japan will not grant without the 
prior consent of the U. S. any bases or ‘y 
any rights, powers or authority whatsoever 
relating to bases, or the right of garrison 
or maneuver or transit of ground, air Rg 
naval forces of any third power. 

a 


3. This treaty shall expire whenever in 
the opinion of the governments of the 
U. S. and of Japan, U. N. arrangements or 
alternate individual or collective disposi- 
tions satisfactorily provide for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Japan area. 


natory countries have given notice of rati- 
fication of this treaty. Nothing in this 


tioning or retention of foreign arme 
forces in Japanese territory by agreement 
with one or more of the Allies. f 


Japan accepts the judgments of the ins 4 
ternational Military Tribunal and Allied ; 
War Crimes Courts. 


its responsibility to pay reparations but ae = 
Allies recognize its limited economic ca- 
pacity; therefore, Japan shall pay throu 


but require the latter to return their eras 

erties within 6 months. Japan recognizes Ss 
Allied industrial, literary and artistie ‘prop- 
erty rights. It agrees to indemnify pris- 
oners of war who suffered unduly but 1 


ments arising out of the inte 
this treaty and not otherwise ateled sh 
be submitted to the International Cor 
of Justice. 


“THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


% & In CONGRESS, Jury 4, 1776 


THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION of the thirteen united STATES OF i 
AMERICA. 


een HEN in the Course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
; the political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume among 
_ the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
'Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of. mankind requires that 
_ they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 


: ‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.—That to secure these rights, Governments are 
nstituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed,— 
ed at whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
ght of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying 
Bah te foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
11 seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness, Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; 
md accordingly all experience hath shewn that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
ermniie evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
ey are accustomed, But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is 
ir right, it is their nee to throw off such Government, and to provide new kes : : 


ape ee, forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
inless ee in their operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when so 


ec as dohised to pass other Laws for the Senpunen ates of large districts of people, — 
_those people would relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature, — 
inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 


as called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortabie, and distant 

e depository of their Pubic Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 

pliance with his measures. i 

e has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness 

ions on the rights of the people. 

refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 

ae as Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the Seanrall 
or their exercise; the State remaining in the mean time exposed to all the dangers — 

inv ion from without, and convulsions within. 


satennmeretee: ie ned wort 


On April 12, 1776, the legislature Sherman was organized to “prepare a? 


QOarolina authorized its delegates declaration to the effect of the said first 


t 
ontinental Congress to join with resolution.” The Declaration of Independ- — 


a declaration of separation from ence was adopted on July 4, 1776, 
Britain; the first colony to instruct Most. delegates signed the Declaration 
gates to take the actual initiative August 2, but George Wythe (Va.) signed 
rginia on May 15. On June 7, 1776, August 27; Richard Henry Lee (Va,), El-_ 
d Henry Lee of Virginia offered a bridge Gerry (Mass.) and Oliver Wolcott — 
jon to the Congress to the effect. (Conn.) in September; Matthew Thornton 
1ese United Colonies are, and of (N, H.), not a delegate until September, 
ng to be, free and independent in November; and Thomas McKean (Del.) 
’ A committee, consisting of although present on July 4, not until 1 
Jetterson, John Adams, Benjamin by special permission, having pant he in 
Seiert R. Livingston and Roger army in the interim. 


4 tion of Iadapeadence ' }  405— 
eee — - —_—___—_- . —— 


; 
j 
He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose | 
obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to encour- ’ 
age their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. a 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws j 
for establishing Judiciary Powers. ay 


He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and 
the amount and payment of their salaries. 


He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their substance. 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the Consent of our 
legislatures. 


He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the Civil Power. 


He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisidiction foreign to our consti- 
tution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation : 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: i 


For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders which they 
should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 


For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: : 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: ey 


For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, establish- 4 
ing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at — 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: : 


: 
: 
E 
4 


ee ge er ee eee 


For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws and altering funda- — 
mentally the Forms of our Governments: : iG 


For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. ‘ : ; 


He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. ; bi 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed thi 
lives of cur people. t 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compleat : 
works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelt; : 

_ Perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of 
a civilized nation. ae i, 
He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms © 
against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to- . 
fall themselves by their Hands. ‘ oe 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring 01 1 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of w: 
fare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 


In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A Pr 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to 
the ruler of a free people. : erisnel ae 


ae 

Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our Brittish brethren, We have warned — 
them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarranta 
_ jurisdictien over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigrat 
| and settlement here, We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, an 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 

' tions, whieh would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. Thi a 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acq’ 
in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the re 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 


vy 
_ We, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in General Con. 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good People of these Oe 
olemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought ‘to be 


_ New Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
Wm. Whipple, 

_ Matthew Thornton. 


Robt. Morris, 


John Morton, 


nea AND THDREEADiaa grits: puat nee are 4 Abasiwed: ‘bpcien all Aeaianee A the sritis 
_ Crown,-and that all political connection between-them and the State of Great Bri : 
is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Independent States, they have 
full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to 
do all other Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do—And for the 
‘support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
Wwe mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 


Pennsylvania, 


Benjamin Rush, 
Benja. Franklin, 


JOHN HANCOCK. 
é 


Virginia. , 
George Wythe, ) 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Th. Jefferson, ; 
Benja. Harrison, : 


Rhode Island Geo, Clymer, Ths. Nelson, Jr., 
_ Step. Hopkins, Jas. Smith, Francis Lightfoot Lee, q 
pyetiem. Ellery. Geo. Taylor, Carter Braxton. 1 
James Wilson, z 
seth halal eee, North Carolina ; 
Zoger Sherman, r : 
sevel Huntington, Massachusetts-Bay. Wm. Hooper, 


Saml. Adams, 
John Adams, 


Wm. Williams, 
liver Wolcott. 


New York. 


Robt. Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 


Delaware. 
Caesar Rodney, 


Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 


tere 


South Carolina. 


Edward Rutledge, 
Thos, Heyward, Junr,, 


Geo. Read, Thomas Lynch, Junr,, 
Tae i Tho, M’Kean. Arthur Middleton, 
New Jersey. 
d, Stockton, Maryland. 
Witherspoon, Samuel Chase, Georgia. 
_ Hopkinson, Wm. Paca, Button Gwinnett, 
Thos. Stone, Lyman Hall, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Geo. Walton. 


y order of  abee toeas 


3) rie of Liberty (“Liberty Enlight- 
e World”) is a 225-ton copper fe- 
rey 152 ft. 5 in. in height, facing 


} a4 The right ee holds aloft a 
d the left hand carries a tablet 
ch is inscribed: “July 4, 1776,” 


atue was designed by Frédéric Aur 
merthaldi, at the request of the 


9 commemorate the centennial of 
mn independence, It cost $450,000. 


estal, 151 ft. 1 in, in height, was 
by the U. S., and its cost of $350,- 
| met by popular subscription in 
untry. The cornerstone was laid Aug, 


fp 


overnment, as a present to the 


IN CONGRESS 
JANUARY, 18, 1777. 


cs hare an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the names 
oO! the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each of the United 
ites, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. 


The Statue of Liberty 


5, 1884, and the unveiling of the statue 
teok place Oct. 28, 1886. 

On a tablet inside the main entrance of 
the pedestal is engraved the following son- — 
net, written by Emma Lazarus: 


The New Colossus 


nce like the brazen giant of Greek fa: 
With conquering limbs eyridy fon Tand t tol 

ere i eae fear wenn sunset gates ane lt sta 

Am an with a ame + ose flame 

3 Eh ‘mprieaned | lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles, From her beacon hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes com> 


a 


nd 
The er tideed harbor that twin cities frame. — 


‘Keep, a mt la: ur stor ” cries 8 
With si peacent oF AGA ZAUe gorieg, fed Sour by poor 
Your huddied. agias FCaTsIES 10, to bre 

e wretched refuse of your teeming ohare 
Send these, the homeless, cempest-tost to 1 ™ 
I lift my lamp beside the Relden’ ROH 
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CONSTITUTION | 3 


of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA . i, 


THE oldest federal constitution in existence was framed by a convention of 


delegates from twelve of the thirteen original states in Philadelphia in May 


1787, Rhode Island failing to send a delegate. George Washington presided 
over the session, which lasted until September 17, 1787. The draft (origi- 
nally a preamble and seven Articles) was submitted to all thirteen states 
and was to become effective when ratified by nine states. It went into effect 
on the first Wednesday in March 1789, having been ratified by New Hamp- 
shire, the ninth state to approve, on June 21, 1788. The states ratified the 


Constitution in the following order: 


December 7, 1787 
December 12, 1787 
December 18, 1787 
January 2, 1788 

January 9, 1788 

February 6, 1788 
April 28, 1788 


Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Georgia 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 


Outline of the Constitution 


ARTICLE I 


Src. 1. Legislative powers; 
vested. 


Sec. 2. House of Representatives, how 

_ and by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 

Representative—Representatives and direct 

taxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 

Vacancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
Officers, and of impeachment. 


Sec. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
case, etc.— Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to vote— 
‘President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try im- 
peachments—When President is _ tried, 
Chief Justice to preside—Sentence. 


in whom 


Src. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, © 


how prescribed—At least one Session in 
each year. 

Sze. 5. Membership—Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
—Journal—Time of adjournments, how 
limited, etc. 

Szc. 6. Compensation—Privileges—Dis- 
qualifieation in certain cases. 


Sec. 7. House to originate all revenue 
bills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 
‘thirds of each house, notwithstanding, etc. 
—Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
a law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 
} resolutions, etc. 


| Sec. 8. Fowers of Congress. 


; Sec. 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
- portation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
pus—Bills of attainder, etc.—Taxes, how 
apportioned—No export duty—-No com- 
mercial preference—Money, how drawn 
_ from treasury, etc.—No titular nohbility— 
_ Officers not to receive presents, etc. 


_ Sec. 10. States prohibited from the exer- 
se of certain powers. ~ 


May 23, 1788 : 
June 21, 1788 q 
June 25, 1788 , 
4 
q 


South Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Virginia 

New York 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 


July 26, 1788 
November 21, 1789 ; 
May 29, 1790 rer 


ARTICLE IT 


Sec. 1. President; his term of office— 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed—Electors to vote on same day— 
Qualification of President—On whom his 
duties devolve in case of his removal, — 
death, etc.—President’s compensa 
oath of office. ; 

SEc. 2. President to be commander in a 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabinet © 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making — Y 
power—Nomination of certain officers— 
When President may fill vacancies. 

Sec. 3. President shall communicate to — 
Congress—He may convene and adjourn 
Congress, in case of disagreement, etc.— 
Shall receive ambassadors, exeeute laws, 
and commission officers. 

Src. 4. All civil offices forfeited for cer-— 
tain crimes. fe 


7 


ot 


ARTICLE III 

Src. 1. Judicial pewers_Teinreaaea 
pensation. 7 

Sec. 2. Judicial power; to what cases 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supr 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, ete. 
Trial, where. 

SEC. 3. ‘Treason defined—Proof of—P 
ishment of. 


ARTICLE IV 


Src. 1, Each State to give credit i he 
public aa etc., of every other State. 

Suc, 2. Privileges of citizens of e 
State-—Fugitives from justice to be 
livered up—Persons held to service hav 
escaped, to he delivered up. ; mB 

Szc. 3. Admission of new States—Power 
of Congress over territory and other pr 
erty. 

Src. 4, Republican form of governmen 
guaranteed—Each State to be protected: 


ARTICLE V 
Constitution; how amended—Proviso. 


BS - ARTICLE VI 

d Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
“premacy of Constitution, treaties, and laws 
of the United States—Oath to support 
Constitution, by whom taken—No religious 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENTS 

I. Religious establishment prohibited 
—Freedom of speech, of the 
press, and right to petition. 

Per. Right to keep and bear arms. 


ty fren, No soldier to be quartered in any 
; house, unless, etc. 


IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
lated. 

p YV. Provisions concerning prosecution, 

trial and punishment—Private 

property not to be taken for pub- 

lic use, without compensation, 
I. Further provision respecting crimi- 

__-hal prosecutions. 


AMBLE.—Ws THE PEOPLE of the 
ted States, in Order to form a more 
rfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
estic Tranquility, provide for the com-, 
cee Mois yn the general Welfare, 
cure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
and our Posterity, do ordain and 
tablish this Constitution for the United 
of America. 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1 

lative powers vested in Congress.— 

if as Powers herein granted shall 
vested in a Congress of the United 


Picts shall consist of a Senate and 
of Representatives. 


The House of Representatives 
9@ composed of Members chosen 
second Year by the People of the 
States, and the Electors in each 
shall have the Qualifications requi- 
' Electors of the most numerous 
oe State Legislature, 


Gttained to the Age of twenty- 
rs, and been seven Years a Citizen 


The Constitution of the United States of America 


their respective Numbers, which shall be 


e | Anoluded in brackets 1s amended by the 14th Amendment, Section 2. 


punishments prohibited. 


IX. Rule of construction of Constitu- 

tion. : 
&. Same subject; rights of States. 

XI. Same subject; judicial powers con- 
strued. 

XII. Manner of choosing President and 
Vice President. 

XIII. Slavery abclished. 

XIV. Citizenship; representation—Public 
debt, 

XV, Right of suffrage—By whom exer- 
cised. 

XVI. Taxes on incomes. 

XVII. Election of Senators—Filling of va- 
caneies. 
XVIII. Prohibition. 

XIX. Suffrage; not to be denied because 
of sex. 

XX. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress; time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 

XXI. Repeal of Prohibition. : 

XXII. No person to serve as President for 


more than two terms, 


II. Excessive bail or fines and cruel — 


of the United States, and who shall not, j 


when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 


Apportionment of Representatives and 


direct taxes—census,*—-3, [Representatives 


and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to 


determined by adding to the whole Num- 


ber of free Persons, including those bound | 


to Service for a Term of Years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 


all other Persons,] The actual Enumeration 


shall be made within three Years after the 


first Meeting of the Congress of the United — 


States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
by Law direct, The Number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirt 

Thousand, but each State shall have a 

Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 


Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary- Bs 


land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 


South Carolina five, and Georgia three. — 


Filling of vacancies in representation.— 
4. When vacancies happen in the Repre- 
sentation from any State, the ails 


e NN Alle Seen a4 


Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Elec-_ 


on to fill such Vacancies. 

Selection of officers; power of impeach- 
ment.—5. The House of Representatives 
shall chuse their Speaker and other Offi- 
cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
peachment, 


Section 3* 


The Senate—[1. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 
Senator shall have one Vote.] 


Classification of Senators; filling of va- 
cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 
be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be va- 
cated at the Expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
One-third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
ments [until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
ali 

Qualification of Senators.—3, No Person 
shail be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 
Inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 


‘Vice President to be President of Senate. 
—4. The Vice President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 


' Selection of Senate officers; President 
pro tempore.—5. The Senate shall chuse 
their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the Absence of the Vice 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 


Senate to try impeachments.—6, The 
Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 


Mpeachments, When sitting for that Pur- _ 


e, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation, 
When the President of the United States is 
ried, the Chief Justice shall preside; And 

© Person shall be convicted without the 

oncurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment.—7. 
Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
fice, and disqualification to hold and en- 


l Amendmen 
ended by the 20th ‘Amendment, Section 2. 


he fia paragraph ss thia section and as much of the 2nd paragraph as relates to filling vacancies are amend 


joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit 
under the United. States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment 
and Punishment, according to Law. 


Section 4 


Control of congressional elections—l1. 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding £ 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 5 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators. 


- Time for assembling of Congress.j—2. 
The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5 


Each house to be the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its members; — 
regulations as to quorum.—1. Hach House ~ 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, Re- 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel th 
Attendance of absent Members, in suc 


House may provide. 5 
Each house to determine its own sien 


disorderly Behaviour, and, with the poste 2 
currence of two thirds, expel a Member, Fa. 


Journals and yeas and nays,—3, Each | 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish th 
same, excepting such Parts as may in th 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas — 
and Nays of the Members of either House — 
on any question shall, at the Desire of ¢ 
fifth of those Present, be entered on he 
Journal. ine ie 

Adjournment,—4, Neither House, ee 
the Session of Congress shall, witho 
Consent of the other, adjourn f 
then three days, nor to any other Plac 
than that in which the two Houses § 
be sitting, 


Section 6 


Compensation and privileges of Memb 
of Congress.—1. The Senators and Rep 
sentatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. ae shall in all Cease Re 4 


Peace, be privileged from Arrest “during 
their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any 
‘Speech or Debate in either House, they 
- shall not be questioned in any other Place. 
* Incompatible offices; exclusions.—2. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the Au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have beeti encreased during 
such time; and no Person holding any Of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a 
Member of either House during his Con- 
tinuance in Office. 


Section 7 


Revenue bills to originate in House.—1. 
_ All Bills for raising Revenue shall ofigi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but 
* the Senate may propase or concur with 
Amendments as on. other Bills. 


. Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
_ President.—2, Every Bill which shall have 
2 passed the House of Representatives and 
_ the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
3 _ be presented to the President of the United 
_ States; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
_ originated, whe shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shall agree to 
pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the Objections, to the other House, 
y which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
nd if approved by two thirds of that 
_ House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Oases the Votes of both Houses shall 
e determined by Yeas and Nays, and the 
lames of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bil] shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. If any 
1 shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
t Same Shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
Z he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
_ their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not he a Law. 
; Concurrent orders or resolutions, to be 
aay by President.—3. Every Order, Reso- 
, ar Vote to which the Concurrence 
‘Senate ang House of Representatives 
y be eens, | except on a question of 
S ournment) be presented to the 
‘ ‘esident of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, er being disapproved by 
m, shall be pees by two thirds of 
le Senate and House of Representatives, 
ding to the Rules and Limitations 
P escribed in the Case of a Bill. 


“8 


y the 16th Amendment, Congress is given the power to lay and collect taxes on incomes. 


Section 8 


‘General powers of Congress.* 


The Congress shall have Power.—1. To 
lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and! 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide £6 
the common Defence and general Welfar re 
of the United States; but all Duties, | \ 
Imposts and Excises shall be uniform : 
throughout the United States; ‘ 

Borrowing of money.—2. To borrow) 
Money on the credit of the United States; | 

Regulation of commerce.—3. To regulate : 
Commerce with foreign Nations, andi 
among the several States, and with the: 
Indiah Tribes; 

Naturalization and bankruptcy.—4. To: 
establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza- - 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject! 
of Bankruptcies throughout the United | 
States; 

Money, weights and measures.—5. To: 
coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard | 
of Weights and Measures; 

Counterfeiting. —6. To provide for the 
Punishment of counterfeiting the Securi- 
ties and current Coin of the United States 

Post offices.—7. To establish Post Offices 
and post Roads; 

Patents and copyrights —8. To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries; 


Inferior courts—9. To constitute Tri 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court; 4 


Piracies and felonies.—10, To define and 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Séas, and Offences against “. 
Law of Nations; 


War; marque and reprisa].—il. To de- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules caticerning Cap- 
tures on Land and Water; 

Armies.—12, To raise and support Ar- 
mies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that Use shall be for a longer Term than 
two Years; ¢ 

a 
‘ 


Navy.—13. To provide and maintain 
Navy; 

Land and naval forces.—l¢. To make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces; 


Calling out militia.——-16. To provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Inyasions; 


Organizing, arming and disciplining anil 
litia.—16. To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be 


the Appointment of the Officers, and the 
Authority of training the Militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress; 


Exclusive legislation over District of Co- 
lumbia,—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
tion in all‘Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (mot exceeding ten Miles square) 
as may, by Cession of particular States, 
and the Acceptance of Congress, become 
the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like Authority over 
all Places purchased by the Consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the 
Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
needful! Buildings;—And 


To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- 
stitution.—18. To make all Laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and 
all other Powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United 
States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 


Section 9 


Migration or importation of certain per- 
sons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
The Migration or Importation of such Per- 
‘sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
‘hibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a Tax or duty may be imposed on such 
Importation, not exceeding ten doliars for 
each Person. 


Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
pended; exception.—2, The Privilege of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
or Invasion the public Safety may require 
it. 

Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
prohibited,—3, No Bill of Attainder or ex 
post facto Law shall be passed. 


Capitation and other direct taxes.—4, No . 


Capitation, or ather direct, Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration herein before directed to be 
aken,* 


| Exports not to be taxed.—5. No Tax or 


‘Duty shall be laid on Articles exported . 


om any State. 


No preference to be given to ports of any 
State; interstate shipping.—é6, No Prefer- 
ence shall be given by any Regulation of 
Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 

State over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
another. 

- Money, how drawn from treasury; finan- 


the 16th Amendment. _ 


“ 


ployed in “the Service of the United cial statements to be published.—7. No 


States, reserving to the States respectively, 


Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, | 
but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement | 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi- — 
tures of all public Money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 


Titles of nobility not to be granted; ac- 
ceptance by government officers of favors 
from foreign powers.—8, No Title of No- 
bility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no Person holding any Office _ 
of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- | 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, . 
of any kind whatever, from any King, — 
Prince, or foreign State. 


eA ee sar ponent 


Section 10 


Limitations of the powers of the several 
States—1, No State shall enter into an 
Treaty, Alliance, or Oonfederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and _ Reprisal; “coin i 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make an 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tend 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law i 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts, 
grant any Title of Nobility. rts 


State imposts and duties——2. No 
shall, without the Consent of the Con 


necessary for executing its insp 
Laws; and the net Produce of all I] 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Im 
or Exports, shall be for the Use 0) 
Treasury of the United States; and all such 
Laws shall be subject to the Ree in 

Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of st ed. 
—3. No State shall, without the Consent of 
Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, kee, 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peac 
enter into’ any Agreement or Com 
with another State, or with a foreig: 
Power, or engage in War, unless actt 
invaded, or in such imminent Dangers 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE Ii 


Section 1 iE 


The President; the executive power. 
The executive Power shall be vested 
President of the United States of Amer 
He shall hold his Office during the Te 
ef four Years, and, together with the 
President, chosen for the same | ; 
elected, as follows 


Appointment and qualifications 
dential electors.—2. Each State Bat 
point, in such Manner as the Leg 
thereof may direct, a Number of 
equal to the whole Number of Banat 


Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


_ Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President.*—-[The Electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
by Ballot for two Persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
_ same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; 
_ which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the,Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
_ Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have 
_ such Majority, and have an equal Number 
_ of Votes, then the House of Representa- 
if tives shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for President; and if no per- 
son have a Majority, then from the five 

_ highest on the List the said House shall in 
ike Manner chuse the President. But in 
_ chusing the President, the Votes shall be 
ac” taken by States, the Representation from 
_ each State having one Vote; A quorum for 

_ this Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
_ Members from two thirds of the States, 
nd a Majority of all the States shall be 
ecessary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
e Choice of the President, the Person 
aving the greatest Number of Votes of 
Hlectors shall be the Vice President. 
| if there should remain two or more 
o have equal Votes, the Senate should 
hhuse from them by Ballot the Vice Presi- 
ent.] 
engress may determine time of choosing 
electors and day for casting their votes.— 

3. The Cengress may determine the Time 
husing the Electors, and the Day on 
they shall give their Votes; which 
‘shall be the same throughout the 

ited States. 

_ Qualifications for the office of President.+ 
t. No Person except a natural born Citi- 
a or a Citizen of the United States, at 
Be: time of the Adoption of this Consti- 
ition, shall be eligible to the Office of 
esident; neither shall any Person he 
le to that Office who shall not have 
ed to the Age of thirty five Years, 
been fourteen Years a Resident within 
‘United States. 


ling vacancy in the office of Presi- 


mended by the 20th Amendment, Sections 3 and 4. 


by 


* This clause has been superseded by the 12th Amendment. 
t For qualifications of the Vice President, see 12th Amendment. 


President from Office, or of his Death, R 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Poy 
ers and Duties of the said Office, the same > 
shall devolve on the Vice President, and I 


. the Congress may by Law provide for the - 


Case of Removal, “Death, Resignation or In- - 
ability, both of the President and Vice} 
President, declaring what Officer shall then | 
act as President, and such Officer shall act } 
accordingly, until the Disability be re-- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 


Compensation of the President.—6. The > 
President shall, at stated Times, receive for : 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall | 
neither be encreased nor diminished dur- : 
ing the Period’ for which he shall have? 
been elected, and he shall not receive} 
within that Period any other Emolument | 
from the United States, or any of them. . 


Oath to be taken by the President.—. , 
Before he enter on the Execution of his : 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or ' 
Affirmation:—‘“I do solemnly swear (or af- | 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the | 
Office of President of the United States, | 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, | 
protect and defend the Constitution of 4 
United States.” 


Section 2 


The President to be commander-in-chief 
of army and navy and head of executive 
departments; may grant-reprieves and par- 
dons.—1. The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the Militia of th 
several States, when called into the actual 
Service of the United States; he may re 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offences against the Unite 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 


President may, with concurrence of Sen-— 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors, 
etc,; appointment of inferior officers, au- 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall have 
Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present con-— 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su-_ 
preme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose Appointments are” 
not herein otherwise provided for, and. 
which shall be established by Law: but the 
Congress may by Law vest the Appoint-— 
ment of such inferior Officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, 


e Sucre or haw or ae the Heads of De- 


artments. 


_ President may fill vacancies in office 
during recess of Senate.—3. The President 
shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 
that may happen during the Recess of the 
Senate, by granting Commissions which 
shall expire at the End of their next Ses- 


sion. * 


Section 3 


President to give advice to Congress; 
may convene or adjourn it on certain occa- 
sions; to receive ambassadors, etc.; have 
laws executed and commission all officers. 
—He shail from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge 
mecessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect 
to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


Section 4 


All civil officers removable by impeach- 
-ment,—l1, The President, Vice President 
and all civil Officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 
ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 
ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors. 


ARTICLE Iti 
Section 1 


_ Judicial powers; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of Judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Oourt, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, hoth of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for their Services, a Compensation, 
‘which shall not be diminished during their 
Continuance in Office. 


Section 2 
_ Jurisdiction of Federal courts,*—-1. The 
judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
jin Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 
ing Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
_-versies to which the United States shall 
be a Party;—to Controversies between two 


_* This section is abridged by the 11th Amendment. 


Aa 


“or more States;—between a State and 


Citizens of another State;—between Citi- 
zens of different States,—between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands under 
Grants of different States, and between a : 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. fa 


Original and appellate jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall fc 


be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases 
before mentioned, the supreme Court shall 
have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law ; 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make. : 


Trial of all crimes, except impeachment, 
to be by jury.—3. The Trial of all Crimes, — 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in ~ 
the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed — 
within any State, the Trial shall be at such | 
Place or Places as the Congress may by a 
Law have directed, og 


Section 3 


Treason defined; conviction of,—l, Trea- 
son against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying War against them, or, in — 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them — 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimon 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, 
on Confession in open Court. 


Congress to declare punishment for 
treason; proviso.—2. The Congress shall 
have power to declare the Punishment = 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason sh 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture — 
except during the Life of the Person at- 
tainted. : 


ARTICLE IV 
Section 1 


Each State to give full faith and credit 
to the public acts and records of ot! 
States—Full Faith and Credit shall b 
given in each State to the public 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of 
other State. And the Congress mm 


which such Acts, Records and Proce ding 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. — 


Section 2 


Privileges of citizens,—1, The Citize : 
each State shall be entitled to all Privileges — 
and Immunities of Citizens in the Be al 
States. 

Extradition- between the several 
—2. A Person charged in any State 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who sh 
flee from Justice, and be found in anoth 
ee shall on Demand of the onag 


Authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

Persons held to labor or service in one 
State, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
—3. No Person held to Service or Labour 


in one State, under the Laws thereof, 

; 4 escaping into another, shall, in Conse- 

' quence of any Law or Regulation therein, 

'. be discharged from such Service or Labour, 

_ but shall be delivered up on Claim of the 

Party to. whom such Service or Labour 
may be due. 


Section 3 


New States.—1. New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
_ other State; nor any State be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or 
Parts of States, without the Consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

Regulations concerning  territory.—2. 
‘The Congress shall have Power to dispose 


lations respecting the Territory or other 
_ Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
50 construed as to Prejudice any Claims 
of the United States, or of any particular 


WY ss 


Section 4 


ate in this Union a Republican Form of 
vernment, and shall protect each of 
em against Invasion; and on Application 
the Legislature, or of the Executive 
n the Legislature cannot be convened) 
inst domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE V 

ays in which the Constitution can be 
i mended, —The Congress, whenever two 
irds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
shall propose Amendments to this 
mstitution, or, on the Application of the 
gislatures of two thirds of the several 
es, shall call a Convention for propos- 
g Amendments, which, in either Case; 
ali be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
Part of this Constitution, when ratified 
1e Legislatures of three fourths of the 
v eral States, or by Conventions in three 
hs thereof, as the one or the other 
of Ratification may be proposed by 
Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
; which may be made prior to the Year 
thousand eight hundred and eight 
In any Manner affect the first and 
h Clauses in the Ninth Section of the 
Article; and that no State, without 
onsent, shall be deprived of its equal 
age in the Senate. 


~ See the 13th Amendment. 


ARTICLE VI 


Debts contracted under the contederml ; 
tion secured.—1. All Debts contracted and — 
Engagements entered into, before the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof; and all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the Authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or |Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding. 

Who shall take constitutional oath; no 
religious test as to official qualification.— 
8. The Senators and Representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several. States, 
shail be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica- 
tion to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


Constitution to be considered adopted — 
when ratified by nine States.—The Ratifi- _ 
cation of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of | 
this Constitution between the States so — 
ratifying the Same. 3 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of 

the States present the Seventeenth Day of Sep- 
tember in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven. 
hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independence > 


of the United States of America the Twelfth. In 
witness whereof We have hereunto subscribed our 


Names. : 
Go. WASHINGTON 4 
Prestdt and Deputy from Virginia 
NEW HAMPSHIRE , ¥ 
John Langdon Nicholas Gilman 
MASSACHUSETTS ; 
Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King ; 
CONNECTICUT Pf 
Wm Sami Johnson Roger Sherman 
NEW YORK 
Alexander Hamilton : 
NEW JERSEY 4 
Wil: Livingston Wm Paterson YY 
David Brearley Jona: Dayton 4 
PENNSYLVANIA ® 
B Franklin Thomas Migia 
Robt Morris Geo, Olym 


Jared Ingersoll , 


Thos FitzSimons 
Gouv Morris 


James Wilson 


¥ DELAWABE 
Geo: Read Gunning poe Jun 
John Dickinson Richard Basset 
Jaco: Broom 
MARYLAND 


James McHenry 


Dan of St Thos Jenifer 
Danl Carroli , 


Saba _. VIRGINIA | 
: John Blair— | 


James Madison Jr. 
4 : 
" NORTH CAROLINA 
Wm Blount Richd Dobbs Spalght 


Hua Williamson 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Amendments | to X inclusive, popularly known 
as the Bill of Rights, were proposed and sent to the 
states by the first session of the First Congress. 
They became effective Dec. 15, 1791.) 


ARTICLE I 


Freedom of religion, speech, of the press, 
and right of petition.—Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof;- or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


ARTICLE IT 


Right of people to bear arms not to be 
infringed.—A well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and hear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III 


Quartering of troops.—No Soldier shall, 
in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
seribed by law, 


ARTICLE IV 


Persons and houses to be secure from 
unreasonable searches and seizures,—The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 

Trials for crimes; just compensation for 
private property taken for public use.—No 
person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
nm a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
soy except in cases arising in the land or 
aval forces, or in the Militia, when in 
actual service in time of War or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
zainst himself, nor be deprived of life, 
iberty, or property, without due process 
law; nor shall private property be taken 
r public use, without suas compensation. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. Rutledge : Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 5 
Charles Pinckney Pierce Butler “ 
GEORGIA , 
William Few Abr Baldwin Fe 
Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. a 
a 
ig 
2 
a 
ARTICLE VI a 
Civil rights in trials for crimes enumer- _— 


ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district — 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and — 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to “have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses ; 
in his favor, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence. > 


k; 


ARTICLE VII 


Civil rights in civil suits——In Suits | : 
common 1a where the value in cont 


fact tried by a jury, shall be cinerea re- 
examined in any Court of the Unite 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


/ 


ARTICLE VIII : 

Excessive bail, fines and punishme 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
cruel and unusual punishments innit 
ARTICLE IX eh ae 

Reserved sas of peovle ae 


ARTICLE X 


Powers not delegated, reserved to s 2 
and people respectively.—The powers 
delegated to the United States by the C 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to. 
States, are reserved to the States TORS 
tively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI 


t_was sent te the 
tha, BTAPSU0L.S MAM e ed comareas: He bes 
tantive Jan. 8, 1798,) 


Judicial Hib of United States 
extend to suits against a State.—T. 
dicial power of the United States shall 
be construed to extend to any suit i 
or equity, commenced or prose: 
against one of the United States by 
zens of another State, or by gene 
Subjects of any Foreign State. 


416 


Information Piease Alma 


ARTICLE XII 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Dec. 12, 1803, by the Eighth Congress. It became 
effective Sept. 25, 1804.) 


Present mode of electing President and 
Vice-President by electors.*—The Electors 
shall meet in their respective states, and 

__ vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, 

_ which lists they shall sign and certify, and 

_ transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 

ment of the United States, directed to the 

President of the Senate;—-The President 

of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 

Senate and House of Representatives, open 

all the certificates and the votes shall then 

_ be counted;—The person having the great- 
est number of votes for President, shall be 

_ the President, if such number be a majority 

of the whole number of Electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
me bers. not exceeding three on the list of 
* those voted for as President, the House of 


Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
_ the President, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each State 
_ having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
_ pose shall consist of a member or members 

om Ene. thirds of the states, and a ma- 


henever the right of choice shall devolve 
a before the fourth day of 
rch next following, then the Vice- 
esident shall act as President, as in the 
e of the death or other constitutional 
isability of the President.—The person 
g the greatest number of votes as 
resident, shall be the Vice-President, 
hw number be a majority of the whole 
ber of Eleetors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the 


shall choose the Vice-President; a 
rum for the purpose shall consist of 
chirds of the whole number of Sena- 
3, and a majority of the whole number 
a8 hall be necessary to a chaice. But no per- 
$s son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of 
resident of the United States. 
ARTICLE XIII 
pro josed amendment was sent to the states 
1, 1865, by the Ror ceelahth Congress. It be- 
effective Dec. 18, 1865.) 
Section 1 


ee ia tats prohibited.—Neither slavery nor 


_ * Amended by the 20th Amendment, Sections 3 and 4 


involuntary servitude, except as a punish 
ment for crime whereof the party shal 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. % 


Section 2 


Congress given power to enforce this 
article——Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states — 


June 16, 1866, by the Thirty-ninth Congress. It 
became effective uly 28, 1868.) 
Section 1 


Citizenship defined; privileges of citizens. 
—All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. ; 


Section 2 : 


Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among” 
the several States according to their re-- 
spective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice- President 
of the United States, Represemtatives in 
Congress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 
cers of a State, or the members of the — 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein- 
shall be reduced in the proportion which > 
the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens — 
twenty-one years of age in such State. % 


Section 3 


Disqualification for office; removal of | 
disability——No person shall be a Senator — 
or Representative in Congress, or elector — 
of President and Vice President, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under the — 
United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the — 
United States, or as a member of any — 
State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shail 


ve engaged in insurrection or rebellion — 


against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


Section 4 


Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
Payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
bellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
hellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
Slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5 


Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle——The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 


(The propesed amendment was sent to the states 
Feb, 27, 1869, by one Fortieth Congress, It became 
effective Mar. 30, 1870.) 


Section 1 


' Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
-lished.—The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


a 


Section 2 
_ Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XVyI 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
July 12, 1909, by the Sixty-~-first Congress. It became 
effective Feb. 26, 1913.) 


Taxes on income; Congress given power - 


to lay and collect,—The Congress shall have 
ower to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
om whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration, 


ARTICLE XVII 
(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
May 16, 1912, by the Sixty-second Congress. It be- 
jeame effective May 31, 1913.) 

Election of United States Senators; fill- 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electors. 
1. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 

ate, elected by the people thereof, for 


tepealed by the 2ist Amendment, 
i 


six years; 


and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 


2, When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies: Provided, That the legislature of 
any State may empower ‘the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. 


8. This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. 3 


ARTICLE XVIII* 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the etatea 
Dec. 18, 1917, by the Sixty-fifth Congress. It was 
approved by three-quarters of the states by Jan. 16, 
1919, and became effective Jan. 16, 1920.) “ 


Manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, — 
prohibited._1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating ~ 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Congress and the ‘several States give 
concurrent power to pass appropriate le: 
lation to enforce this article—2. The Co 
gress and the several States shall have co ( 
current power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. nF : 

Provisions of article to become opera- — 
tive, when adopted by three-fourths of : 
States.—3. This article shall be inopera 
unless it shall have been ratified as 
amendment to the Constitution by 


vided in the Constitution, within se 
years from the date of the submi 
hereof to the States by Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX 


(The propgsed amendment was sent to the # 
June 4, 1919, by the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
came olfescive Aug. 26, 1920,) 


zens of the United States to vote shal 
be denied or abridged by the United 
or by any States on account of sex. 


Congress shall have power to enforce 
article by appropriate legislation. — 
ARTICLE XX 


(The proposed amendment, sometimes egies 
*tLame Duck Amendment,’’ was sent to the 
Mar. 3, 1932,.by the Seventy-second Gonare 
became effective Feb. 6, 1933; het in accord a Li 
with Section 5, Sections 1 and 2 did not Wee a 
effect until Oct. 15, 1933.) 


"Section 1 ~ ~ 


Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives.—The terms of 
the President and Vice-President shall end 

at noon on the twentieth day of January, 

and the terms of Senators and Representa- 

tives at noon on the third day of January, 

of the years in which such terms would 

have ended if this article had not been 

ratified; and the terms of their successors 
- shall then begin. 


Section 2 


-_--—~—-s«* ‘Time of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every 

year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 

on the third day of January, unless they 
’ shall by law appoint a different day. 

t 

Section 3 
_ Filling vacancy in office of President.— 
If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
_ the term of the President, the President- 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. If a Presi- 
dent shall not have been chosen before 
the time fixed for the beginning of his 

; _ term, or if the President-elect shall have 
7 failed to qualify, then the Vice-President- 
Bat elect shail act as President until a Presi- 
Pa dent shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein 
: eS neither a President-elect nor a Vice- 
_ President-elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, 


act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
ee ccident shali have qualified. 


¢ sion.—The Congress may io law pro- 
or the case of the death of any of the 
Ss from whom the House of Repre- 
mtatives may choose a President when- 
sr the right of choice shall have de- 
ved upon them, and for the case of the 
eath of any of the persons from whom 
1e Senate may choose a Vice-President 


volved upon them. 


Section 5 
e e of taking effect.—Sections 1 and 2 


F Section 6 
oes article shall be in- 
rative unless it shall have been ratified 
an amendment to the Constitution by 
> legislatures of three-fourths of the 


“ed 


several States within seven years ‘from t 
date of its submission. ‘: 


ARTICLE XXI : 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states | 
Feb. 20, 1933, by the Seventy-second Congress. It} 
became effective Dec. 5, 1933.) 


Section 1 


Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The : 
eighteenth article of amendment to the: 
Constitution of the United States is hereby | 
repealed. j 


Section 2 


eiraneportatien of intoxicating liquors.— : 
The transportation or importation into any ; 
State, Territory, or possession of the United | 
States for delivery or use therein of in-- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws : 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3 


Ratification.—This article shall be in-~-. 
operative unless it shall have been ratified | 
as an amendment to the Constitution by} 
convention in the several States, as pro-- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven : 
years from the date of the submission | 
thereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII 


Seetaicine tall 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states | 


Mar. 21, 1947, by tho Eightieth Congress. It b 
came effective Feb. 26, 1951.) | 
a 
Section 1 - 


Limit to number of terms 2 President | 
may serve.—No person shall be elected to. 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more | 
than two years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the office of the President 
more than once, But this Article shall not 
apply to any person holding the office of 
President when this Article was proposed 
by the Congress, and shall not prevent any 
person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, during 
the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of 
President or acting as President during the 
remainder of such term, t 


’ 


Section 2 


Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
Operative unless it shall have been rati- 
fied as an amendment to the Constitu 
tion by the legislatures of three-fourths 
the several States within seven years fro: 
the date of its submission to the aa 
by the Congress. 


ST ikaoka s a@eriebure Address 


The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
most noted battles of the Civil War, was 
fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1868. On No- 

vember 19, 1868, the field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery by President Lin- 
eoln in a two-minute speech that was to 
become immortal. At the time of its de- 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 

a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 
in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this — 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long be 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we | 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure — 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in ~ 
vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the Dele by the people, for the people shall not perish from. the 


earth. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term 

- on December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


“In the discussions to which this inter- 
est has given rise, and in the arrangements 
- by which they may terminate, the occasion 

has been deemed proper for asserting as a 
principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
_.dependent condition which they have as-~ 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power. . 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
_ to our peace and safety.: With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
‘have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any Euro- 
ean power in any other light than as the 
nanifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
ward the United States.” 


- chosen by popular vote 


i eT ae 


livery the speech was relegated to the in- — 
side pages of the papers, while a two-hour 
address by Edward Everett, the leading 
orator of the time, caught the headlines. 

The following is the text of the address 
revised by President Lincoln from his own 
notes: 


Sy Sb el Se St ieee 


I Re eae le age 


Minority Presidents 


Thirteen candidates have become Presi 
dent of the U. S. with a popular vote les 
than 50 per cent of the total vote cast, It — 
should be noted, however, that in elections — 
before 1872, presidential electors were not 

in all states. — 
Adams’ election in 1824 was by the Ho 
of Representatives, which chose him over 
Jackson, who had a plurality of both elec 
toral and popular votes, but not a majc 
in the electoral college. 


candidates receiving the ‘largest m9 aie 
yote have failed to gain a ma eee in the 


Year President Pet. 
1824 John QO: Adamsi...224,, ayeee- 31.8 

1844 James K: Polk (D):....2:.22.,.. 61.8 ‘ 
1848 Zachary Taylor (W)........... py Stet 
1856 James Buchanan (D)......... 58.20 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)......... 59.4 

1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R),......| 50.1 

1880 James A. Garfield (R)......-... |. 57,9= 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)..,...... 54.6 

1888 Benjamin Harrison (R).,...... 58.1. 

1892 Grover Cleveland (D).,....... 62.4 

1912 Woodrow Wilson (D).......... 81.9 

1916 Woodrow Wilson (D).......... §2.1 

1948 Harry S. Truman (D)......... 57.1 


On Sco chitber 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 
sailing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
her memorable voyage from Plymouth, 
‘England with about 100* pilgrims aboard, 
‘bound for Virginia to establish a private 

" permanent colony in North America. Ar- 
tiving at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 
_ ber 11 (November 21, new style calendar), 


famous “Mayflower Compact” as ane boat 

lay at anchor in that Cape Cod harbor. 

A small detail of the pilgrims, led by Wil-- 

liam Bradford, assigned to select a place 

for permanent settlement landed at what is’ 

now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, N.s 
The text of the compact follows: 


N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal 
Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &, 


Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 

__ Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern Parts of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually in 

the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 

- gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 
_Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, 


4 : and frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, } 
' from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General 


good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. 
9 In Witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 
eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, 
France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno 


Domini, 1620 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


epee Carver 
Digery Priest 
wi illiam Brewster 
: mund Margesson 


3 At the urging of Massachusetts and Vir- 
inia, the First Continental Congress met 
Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, and 
as attended by representatives of all the 
( lonies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
ginia declared: “The distinctions be- 
eet Boe yvanians, New Yorkers and 


nian but an American.” This Congress, 
adjourned October 26, 1774, passed 
colonial resolutions calling for exten- 


1e following year, most of the delegates 
im the colonies were chosen by popular 


TESS, which assembled in Philadelphia 
y 10. As war had already begun be- 
sen the colonies and England, the chief 
lems before the Congress were the 

ocuring of military supplies, the estab- 
is ment of an army and proper defenses, 
issuing of continental bills of credit, 
On syne 15, 1775, George Washington 


* Historians differ as to whether 100, 101, or 102 passengers were aboard. 


Edward Tilly 
John Craxton 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardiner 
William White ~ 
Edward Doten — 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 
Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


PRR, Slay sagas mage! Lp ee ot! = 


The Early Congresses 


was elected to command the Continentaal 
army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were held 
in Baltimore (1776-77), Philadelphia © 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa. (1777), York, Pa. 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). . 

In 1781, the Articles of Confederation, 
although establishing a league of the 
thirteen states rather than a strong cen-— 
tral government, provided for the continu- 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as the 
Congress of the Confederation, it held — 
sessions in Philadelphia (1781-83), Prince- 
ton, N.'J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1783-84) — 
and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessions — 
were held in New York City between the 
years 1785 and 1789. 


' The Congress of the United States, estab- 
lished by the ratification of the Constitu-— 
tion, held its first meeting on Mar. 4, 1789, _ 
in New York City. Several sessions of Con- 
gress were held in Philadelphia, and the 
first meeting in Washington, D. met was on 
Noy. 17, 1800. 


Ore 


ee 


. History — 


Presidents of the Continental Congresses : 
; Name : Elected Born Died 
er COM mar GOlpigaWiaetct nt. < wit. sas. atitiotes te at Sept. 5, 1774 c.1721 1775 
PPparve: Midedletons 16:2 Cus. 2. fan sates Sic age tots Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
eV UOMeran GOL OH a aVale ent cits fs. tyas sears cne a May 10, 1775 c.1721 1775 
MONMeEHMCOCK A PNIAER ES ty. cctre i Ths coc es toe May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
RE TUIVeP Rr eLUET CLG (Scie Cami STs case cin) arsi's) «+ a,shavlsne) ongeak One NOVie. 151 1 Cee 1724 1792 
SOMITE oD Ebyoe Nine Scat Pee MEOO c fahcvles = eek sep ethis's, cls eh ames Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
MoM Wet een Line CONs COMM. acca... Motes «oie cree Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796. 
ipRoOmas: NMCK Can Del ae os daet san wich sgsyesoeete sees == 5,080 July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
Prohiniehiam sony NIG eye aer ei  et ike oeics ae Nov. 5, 1781 1715 i783" a 
et) Mb ES OUIC TAO) Neat abe ceases a fers phat aec Alesis: austin, ecto Nov. 4, 1782 1740 » 1821 
SRBOMIAS Militias Penis eee eaters vit Sele tersu hos/o + spa. om ase Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
BRLCMATG VCMT LeC,: Vide ea atl re Sire thane tks meters Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 | 
omni Hancock. Mass ot arene) eas \nh 5 vines Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Nathaniel (Gorham, Masse soo... 83.6 Ne. June 6, 1786 1738 1796 | 
PAGED a Stee Olan Pay ate tee acs ye curl cis tetethl oye gsces, 6 Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 
SEE AISOCATU TA Ue eap ete ies) SNS oS See leams Diets s 3 tease Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 
* Resigned May 29, 1786, never having served, because of continued illness. ; 7 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
Francis Scott Key, 1814 4 
O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, ae p 


What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the, mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory refiected, now shines on the stream: 

’T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


ON SEPTEMBER 13, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeak 
to secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who had been captured after the burni 
Washington, D. C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight : 

_ ing the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the morning, 
he was so delighted to see the American flag still flying over the fort that he began a 
poem to commemorate the occasion. Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,’ the poem 
soon attained wide popularity as sung to the tune “‘Anacreon in Heaven.’”’ The origin of 
this tune is obscure, but it may have been written by John Stafford.Smith, a British 
composer born in 1750. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was officially made the National 
Anthem by Congress in 1931, although already adopted as such by the Army and Nav; 


_ 


NHE FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 

A flag, the Continental or Grand Union 
flag, was displayed on Prospect Hill, Jan. 
1, 1776, in the American lines besieging 
- Boston. It had thirteen alternate red and 
white stripes, with the British Union Jack 
in the upper left corner. 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
ress adopted the design for a new flag, 
which actually was the Continental flag 
with the red cross of St. George and the 
ite cross of St. Andrew replaced on 
. blue field by thirteen stars, one for 


angement of the stars, and while they 
rere usually shown in a circle, there were 
ious other designs. It is uncertain when 
> new flag was first flown, but its first 
fficial announcement is believed to have 
een on Sept. 3, 1777. 


The first public assertion that Betsy 
made the first Stars and Stripes ap- 
ed in a paper read before the Historical 
ay of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 
illiam J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
Canby on later investigation found no 
of cial documents of any action by Con- 
8S on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
y Ross’ own story, according to her 
hter, was that Washington, Robert 
Me orris and George Ross, as representatives 
ngress, visited her in Philadelphia in 
1776, showing her a rough draft of 
and asking her if she could make 
However, the only actual record of 
manufacture of flags by Betsy Ross is 
jucher in Harrisburg, Pa., for 14 pounds 


_ JOINT RESOLUTION 


9 amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved 
22, 1942, entitled ‘Joint resolution to ‘ codity and 
ize ex: xisting Tules and customs pertaining to 

aig use of the flag of the United States 


4 by the Senate and House of 
sentatives of the United States of 
in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
Numbered 623, approved June 22, 
jtled “Joint resolution to codify 


ig to the display and use of the 
the United States of America,” be, 
ame is hereby amended to read as 


. and customs pertaining to the 
' and use of the flag of the United 
of America be, and it is hereby, 
hed for the use of such civilians 
mn groups or organizations as et 


| History of the Flag 


Source: Encyclopaedia Brttannica. 


states formally seceded, and unofficial groups in Kentucky and Missouri adopted ordinances of secession. On 
asis, 1 these two states were admitted to the Confederacy, although the official state governments remained in the 


Flag Etiquette z 
(Public Law 829—77th Congress) f 


Information Please Alman 


and some shillings for flags for the Penn- — 
sylvania navy. sd 


On Jan. 13, 1794, Congress voted to add 
two stars and two stripes to the flag in 
recognition of the admission of Vermont — 
and Kentucky to the Union. By 1818, there 
were twenty states in the Union, and as it 
was obvious that the flag would soon be- 
come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 — 
to return to the original thirteen stripes 
and to indicate the admission of a new — 
state simply by the addition of a star the 
following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4, 1912, for New Mexico and ~ 
Arizona. 


The first Confederate flag, adopted in 
1861 by the Confederate convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors 
to the American flag, there was much con- 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run. To > 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- — 
gard suggested a battle flag, which was © 
used by the Southern armies throughout ~ 
the war. The flag consisted of a red field 
on which was placed a blue cross of St. 
Andrew separated from the field by a white 
fillet and adorned with thirteen* white 
stars for the Confederate states. In May, 
1863, at Richmond, an official flag was 
adopted by the Confederate Congress. This 
flag was white and twice as long as wide; _ 
the union, two-thirds the width of the | 
flag, contained the battle flag designed for — 
Gen. Beauregard. A broad transverse stripe . 
of red was added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the 
flag might not be mistaken for a signal of 
truce. 


not be required to conform with regula- — 
tions promulgated by one or more execu- © 
tive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 


j 
Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to i 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun- — 
set on buildings and on stationary flag- 4 
staffs in the open. However, the flag may — 
be displayed at night upon special occa- — 
sions when it is desired to produce a pa- 

triotic effect. “ 


(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly © 
and lowered ceremoniously. F; 


(c) The flag should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. 

(d) The flag should be displayed on all 
days when the weather permits, especiall; 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inaugur 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln’s Birt! 
February 12; Washington’s Birthday, Fe 


ruary 22; Army Day*, April 6; Easter Sun- — 
day (variable); Mother’s Day, second Sun- 


day in May; Memorial Day (half-staff 
until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 
‘Monday in September; Constitution Day, 
September 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
Navy Day*, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
vember 117; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, 
December 25; such other days as may be 
proclaimed by the President of the United 
States; the birthdays of States (dates of 
admission); and on State holidays. 

(e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main 
administration building of every public in- 
stitution. 


(f) The flag should be displayed in or 
near every polling place on election days. 

(g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 

Src. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
a line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
ter of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
a float in a parade except from a staff, or 
as provided in subsection (7). 

(0) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 
shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
ciamped to the radiator cap. 

(ec) No other flag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services 
conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
the church pennant may be flown above 
the flag during church services for the 
personnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, 
should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 


(e) The flag of the United States of 


America should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from 
staffs. 
 (f) When flags of States, cities, or local- 
ities, or pennants of societies are flown on 
the same halyard with the flag of the 
United States, the latter should always be 
at the peak. When the flags are flown 
from adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first and lowered 
t+. No such flag or pennant may be placed 
* In 1949, Army Day and Navy Day were abandoned; 


ed Forces Day is celebrated the 3rd Saturday of 
, tIn 1954, changed to Veterans Day. 


above the flag of the United States or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 
(g) When flags of two or more nations — 
are displayed, they are to be flown from ~ 
separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids the dis- “ 
play of the flag of one nation above that j 
of another nation in time of peace. 


(RZ) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the — 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union ; 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should ~ 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
though the flag were staffed. 

(j) When the flag is displayed over the — 
middle of the street, it should be sus- — 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

(xX) When used on a speaker’s platform, 
played above and behind the speaker. 
When displayed from a staff in a church or — 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker's ‘ 


zontally or at an angle from the window 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
first, from the building. 

or so suspended that its folds fall as free as ei: 
pended vertically with the union to the S 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be dis- 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’ 
right as he faces the congregation or au- — 


dience. Any other flag so displayed in th 
chancel or on the platform should be 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s lef 
as he faces the congregation or audience 
But when the flag is displayed from a sta 
in a church or public auditorium elsewhere — 
than in the chancel or on the platform it — 
shall be placed in the position of honor at _ 
the right of the congregation or audience ~ 
as they face the chancel or platform. An 
other flag so displayed should be placed 
the left of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. 
(1) The flag should form a distinctive 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a © 
statue or monument, but it should never : 
be used as the covering for the statue ¢ ro 
monument. 
(m) The flag, when flown at half-s 
should be first hoisted to the peak fo 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again Be 
to the peak before it is lowered for the 
day. By “half-staff’ is meant lower 
the flag to one-half the distance betwe 
the top and bottom of the staff. Cre 
streamers may be affixed to spearheads or — 
flag-staffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of the United States. at 


(n) When the ee is used to cover a 

- casket, it should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the left 

shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 

pate the grave or allowed to touch the 
_ ground. 


Bsc. 4. That no disrespect should be 
own to the flag of the United States of 
erica, the flag should not be dipped to 
y person or thing. Regimental colors, 
State flags, and organization or institu- 
tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 


me. 


(a) The flag should never be displayed 
pan the union down save as a Signal of 
dire distress. 


‘i The fiag should never he carried flat 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 
(d) The flag should never be used as 
rapery of any sort whatsoever, never 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
always allowed to fall free. Bunting 

pins: white, and red, always arranged 


displ ae: used, or stored in such a man- 
as ae permit it to be easily torn, 


e flag should never be used as a 
ri g for a ceiling. 
(9) The flag should never have placed 


le for receiving, holding, carrying, 
vering anything. 


icles as cushions or handkerchiefs 
like, printed or otherwise im- 
on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
ng that is designed for temporary use 
al discard; or used as any Berea of a 


from which the flag is flown. 
ie flag, when it is in such condi- 


7 preferably by burning. 


6. That during the ceremony of 
or lowering the flag or when the 


ted by the House of Re: 
‘rancis Belamy in peut 
Gohan, one of the editors. 


ae Page, Olerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote ‘The American's Cri a”? 
ia Oe ar on behalf of the American people on April 3, 19 eat a 
892, of the staff of The Youth’s Companion in Boston, a 
} The ‘phrase ‘under God" was added 


salute. When not in uniform, men noel ; 
remove the headdress with the right hand 
holding it at the left shoulder, the hand — 
being over the heart. Men without hats | 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens © 
should-stand at attention. Women should 
salute by placing the right hand over the ~ 
heart. The salute to the flag in the moving — 
column should be rendered at the moment 
the flag passes. 


Src. 6. That when the national anthem — 
is played and the fiag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at 
the first note of the anthem, retaining this 
position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and salute. 


Src. 7. That the pledge of allegiance; to 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag” 
of the United States of America and to” 
the Republic for which it stands, one Na-_ 
tion, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all,” be rendered by stand- 
ing with the right hand over the heart. 
However, civilians will always show full re- 
spect to the flag when the pledge is given 
by merely standing at attention, men re 
moving the headdress. Persons in uniform ~ 
shall render the military salute. 


Src. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United — 
States of America, set forth herein, may be — 
altered, modified, or repealed, or additiona 


scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 


or desirable; 
additional rule shall be set forth in a 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942. 


i 
8 
The American’s Creed* : 

“I believe in the United States of Amer- 

ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers — 
are derived from the consent of the gov- — 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a SOV- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable; estab- A 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 

American patriots sacrificed their lives and — 
fortunes. 5 


“I therefore believe it is my duty to my — 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all pate ot! } 


at tl 
the pledge on “June 


SCIENCE 
* 


MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


Metric System 

The meter was originally intended to be 
one ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 
a quadrant being one-quarter of a circum- 
ference. However, because of the difficulty 
of determining such a length with ac- 
curacy, this definition was abandoned. The 
meter is now considered to be the distance 
at 0°C between two microscopic marks on 
the International Prototype Meter, a plati- 
num-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
Sévres, France, a suburb of Paris. 


In 1927, the International Conference on 
Weights and Measures adopted a secondary 
definition of the meter in terms of light- 
waves. According to this definition, one 


English System 

According to legend, the yard was estab- 
lished by Henry I as the distance from the 
point of his nose to the énd of his thumb 
when his arm was outstretched. The Brit- — 
ish Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 by 
the Weights and Measures Act as the dis- 
tance at 62°F between two fine lines on © 
gold studs sunk in a bronze bar known as — 
the “No. 1 Standard Yard.” This is equiva- 
lent to .914399 meter. In the United States, 
the yard is defined in terms of the meter, — 
using as a standard the U. S. Prototype 
Meter. According to this definition, the yard 
is 3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slightly 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. Rar 


Metric equivalent eg 


meter is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave aah amare eae 
ight f ium. cD: : lea 
lengths of the red light from cadmium Foot (ft) 1? hes ‘3048 meter 
Yard (yd) 36 inches 9144 meter — 
English 3 feet ear ate 
_ Unit Comparison equivalent. Rod (rd) 1614 feet 5.0292 meters 
Millimeter (mm) .001 meter .0394 inch 5¥ yards sce "J 
Centimeter (cm) 01 meter .3937 inch Furlong (fur.) a nae 201. pk 
Decimeter (dm) .1 meter 3.937 inches 40 rods : \ 
Meter (m) 3.2808 feet Mile (mi)* 5280 feet 1.6093 kilometers 
_ Dekameter (dkm) 10 meters 32.8083 feet stacte nile See Be? 
nautica. Pa 
; Hectometer (hm) 100 meters peo nae nea 8 furlongs a 
Kilometer (km) 1000 meters 62137 mile laneous Units. 
UNITS OF AREA ; he 
Metric System English System : 
English é es. 
Unit Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison Metric equivalen 
Square millimeter (mm?) .000001 m2 .0015 sq in. Square inch (sq in.) : es cm? 
i 2 i 2 15 in. Square foot (sq ft) 144 sq in. | me 8 
eo Sanigioley cc) oon zoos x Square yard (sq yd) 1296 sq in. 8361 m2 
Square decimeter (dm?) .01 m2 15.5 sq in. 7 9 sq ft re 
Square meter (m?)* 10.7639 sqft Square rod (sqrd) 27214 sq ft 25.293 2 
kameter (dkm2){ 100 m2 3.9537 sq rd 304 sq yds 7 
Beer 4) Acre 43,560 sq ft 4047 ha 
Square hectometer (hm2)f 10,000 m2 2.471 acres 4,840 sq yd ; 
Square kilometer (km?) 1,000,000 m2 3861 sq mi 160 sq rd i a a 
Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5900 km? _ 
* Also known as a centare (ca). 3,097,600 sq yd “atl 
+ Aiso known as an are (a). 102,400 sq rd 
t Also known as a hectare (ha). 640 acres i , 
. UNITS OF VOLUME ee 
Metric System English System ee 
English i ond } es i 
Unit Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison Metric equiva it ; 
_ Cubic millimeter (mms) 000000001 m3 .00006 cu in. Cubic inch (cu in.) ; 16.3872 ems #4 
Cubic centimeter (cm?) 000001 m3 .061 cu in. Cubic foot (cu ft) 1728 cu in. 0283 m3 
Cubic decimeter (dm?) 001 m3 61.0234 cu in. Cubic yard (cu yd) = 46,656 cu in. 7646 m3 
bic meter (m2)* 35.3145 cu ft 27 cu ft 
. Cord (cd) 128 cu ft 


425 


The see mass denotes the amount of 
matter, contained in an object, while the 
erm weight denotes the gravitational pull 
of the earth on the object. For practical 
_ purposes, the two terms are synonymous. 


Metric System 
‘The graim was originally intended to be 
qual to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
pure water at 4°C. However, because of 


UNITS OF WEIGHT OR MASS — 


the difficulty of Saabine exact measure- 
ment, a small error was made; and it has 
since been found that a kilogram of pure © 
water occupies 1.000028 cubic decimeters. 
The standard for the kilogram is a plati-— 
nume-iridium cylinder, called the Interna-_ 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is kept 
at the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures in France. 


English equivalents ; 


Comparison Avdp. Troy. : Apoth. 
.001 gram 0154 grain .0154 grain .0154 grain 
01 gram -1543 grain 1543 grain .1543 grain 
.1 gram 1,5432 grains 1,5432, grains 1.5432 grains 
.0353 ounce .0322 ounce 0322 ounce 
m (dkg) 10 grams .3527 ounce .3215 ounce .3215 ounce 
é 100 grams 3.5274 ounces 3.2151 ounces 3.2151 ounces 
1000 grams 2.2046 pounds 2.6792 pounds 2°6792 pounds — 
n ¢t) 1000 kg 1.1023 tons * 


- English System is complicated by 
xistence of three different kinds of 


j, silver, etc.; and apothecaries 
2 used for making up medical pre- 


Avoirdupois Weight 


Comparison 


2000 pounds 9072 metric ton 


wn as the short hundredweight, which is in 
he United States and Canada. Great Britain 
long hundredweight (112 lb or 50.8024 kg). 


a8 the short ton, which is in use in the 
utes and Canada. Great Britain uses the 
40 Ib or 1.01605 metric tong). 


ter is a secondary unit of capacity 
! the volume yet by one 


ee 1.000028 cubic decimeters. 


* Short tons. A metric ton is equivalent to .9842 long ton. 


Metric equivalent 


0648 gram 
ie 27.3438 grains 1.7718 grams 
; 16 drams 28.3495 grams 
437.5 grains 
7000 grains 4536 kilogram 
256 drams 
16 ounces 
100 pounds . 45.3592 kilograms — 


UNITS OF CAPACITY 
Metric System 


English System 


num cylinder kept by the Standards De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. In the 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) is 
defined in terms of the kilogram, using as 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilogram. 
According to this definition, the pound is 
equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making it 
infinitesimally smaller than the British — 
Imperial Pound. 1 j 


Troy Weight 


Metric 

Unit Comparison equivalent — 
Grain 0648 gram 1 
Pennyweight Cawt) 24 grains 1.5552 grams — 
Ounce (oz t) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 

20 pennyweights j 

Pound (ib t)* 5760 grains 3732 kilogram 

* Declared illegal 240 pennyweights 
in Great Britain. 12 ounces 


Apothecaries Weight 


Grain 0648 gram 
Scruple(s ap or 8) 20 grains 1.296 grams : 
Dram (dr ap or 3) 60 grains 3.8879 grams 
3 scruples ) 
Ounce (oz apor 3) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
24 scruples 
8 drams 
Pound (Ib ap) 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 
288 scruples a 
96 drams ' : 
12 ounces ; 
English equivalents 
Unit Comparison Liquid Dry 
Milliliter (ml) 001 titer 0338 floz 0018 pt 
Centiliter (cl) 01 liter .3381 fl oz 0182 pt 
Deciliter (dl) 1 liter 3.3815 fl oz 
Liter (1) 1.0567 qt 
Dekaliter (dkl) WO liters 2.6418 gal 
Hectoliter (hl) 100 liters 26.4178 gal 
4. Oe 


ence — 


Ae English System : 

In Great Britain, the standard unit of 
capacity for measuring both liquid and 
dry commodities is the British Imperial 
Gallon. It is defined as the volume of ten 
pounds of pure water at 62°F and con- 
tains 277.418 cubic inches. The bushel is 
defined as eight gallons (2218.192 cubic 
inches). 

In the United States, there are two 
separate standards. The unit for measuring 
liquids is the gallon, which is defined as 
231 cubic inches; the unit for measuring 
dry commodities is the bushel, which is 
defined as 2150.42 cubic inches. 


UNITS OF CIRCULAR MEASURE 
Unit Comparison 
Second (”) 


Minute (’) 60 seconds 
Degree (°) 60 minutes 
Right angle 90 degrees 


Straight angle 
Circle 


180 degrees 
360 degrees 


Liquid Measure (U. 8.) 


Cubie Metric 
Unit Comparison inches equivalent 
Minim (min or m)* .0038 0616 ml 
Fluid dram (fi dr) 60 min .2256 3.6966 ml 
Fluid ounce (floz) 8 fl dr 1.8047 29.5729 ml 
Gill (gi) 32 fi dr 7.2188 118.292 ml 
4 fl oz i i 
Pint (pt) 16 fl oz 28.875 4732 liter 
4 gi 
Quart (qt) 32 fll oz 57.75 .9463 liter 
8 gi 
2 pt 
Gallon (gal) 32 gi 231 3.7853 liters — 
8 pt 
4 qt 
* Approximately oné drop. 
Dry Measure (U. 8.) 
Cubic Metric — 
Unit Comparison inches equivalent — 
Pint (pt) 33.6003 5506 liter 
Quart (qt) 2 pints 67.2006 —-1.1012 liters 
Peck (pk) 16 pints 537.605 8.8096 liters 
8 quarts 3 
Bushel (bu) 64 pints 2150.42 35.2383 liters — 
32 quarts ; “a 
4 pecks 


COMMON FORMULAS 


Circumference 
Circle: C=ad, in which x is 3.1416 and d 
the diameter. 


Area 


Triangle: 


and b the height. 

Square: A=a?, in which a is one of the 
sides. 

Rectangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 
and b the height. . 


a=, in which a is the base 


Trapezoid: A= ae in which h is the 


height, a the longer parallel side, and b 
the shorter. 

Regular pentagon: A=1.720a?, in Wey a 
is one of the sides. 

Regular hexagon: A=2.598a?, 
is one of the sides. 

Regular octagon: A=4.828a?, 
is one of the sides. 

Circle: A=ar?, in which x is 3.1416 and r 
the radius. 


in which a 


in which a 


Volume 
Cube: V=a%, in which a is one of the edges. 
Rectangular prism: V=abc, in which a is 
the length, b the width, and c the depth. 


: Pyramid: v=" in which A is the area of 
the base and hf the height. 


The National Bureau of Standards 
écommends that the period be omitted 
er all abbreviations of units unless the 


iho 


_Cylinder: 


V=nr-h, in which a is 3. 1416, r 5 
the radius of the base, and h the Heleha = 


r2 aah) 
Cone: V= ee in which x is 3.1416, Tr the 
radius of the base, and h# the height. a 


4nr3 
= in which a is 3.1416 and 


Sphere: V= 
r the radius. 


Miscellaneous ao 


Speed per second acquired by falling bo 
v=32t, in which ¢ is the time in secon 


* * 
Distance in feet traveled by falling body: 
d=16t2, in which t is the time in seconds. 


Speed of sound in feet per second thr 
any given ate of air: 


_1087V273-F 


16.52 
perature Centigrade. 


Cost per hour of ages of electrical < 


, in which ¢ is the ten 


a 


the cost ‘per kilowatt-hour. 


hs 
Conversion of matter into energy “(ain 
stein’s Theorem): E=me?*, in whi 
is the energy in ergs, m the mass of 
matter in grams, and c the a of 
light in centimeters per second.” rae 
(c2=9-10”). Py 


Abbreviations 


abbreviation forms an English word, 
that the same abbreviation be used 
both singular and plural. 


Zero on the Fahrenheit scale represents 
_ the temperature produced by the mixing 
5 oe equal usiette of snow and common salt. 


i, 
; F Cc 
oiling point of water 212° 100° 
reezing point of water 32° | 0° 
Absolute zero -459.6° —273.1° 


- FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE SCALES 


possible temperature, the point at which © . 
all molecular motion would cease. 3 


subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. 


multiply by 9/5.and add 32. 


Information Please Alm 


Absolute zero is theoretically the bowie 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, 


a ee 


To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, 


ROMAN NUMERALS 


man numerals are expressed by letters 
ihe alphabet and are rarely used today 
pt for formality or variety. 


A letter repeated once or twice re- 
its value that many times. (XxXxX= 
‘C=200, etc.) . 

ne or more letters placed after an- 
er letter of greater value increases the 
ter value by the amount of the smaller. 
LXX=70, MCC=1200, etc.). 


er value decreases the greater value 


00, etc.). 


a ‘the interest for any amount of 
move the decimal point of that 
two places to the left and multi- 


: as etter placed before another letter i 


ount of the smaller, (IV=4, XC= 


Value} Letter 


Letter Value 

I bles ate “60 

II Die| A ep.es 70_|— 
TII 3°) LXxx 80 
IV 41 XO : 90 
Vv Blac 100 
VI 6|D 500 | 
VII 7/™M 1,000° | 
VIII 8| V 5,000 | 
1X Oe. 10,000 | — 
x LO ses 50,000 | 
xx Dae) | ree 100,000 
one 30 1D 500,000 | 
D6 40 |M 1,000,000 

L 50 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 


ply by the figure obtained from the table. — 
For figuring simple interest, the year is 
considered to have 360 days. 


6 Menthe 


1 Day 7 Days 1 Month 3 Months 1 Year 
$. 00556 $.03839 $.16667 $.50000 $1.00000 $2.00000 
00694 04861 .20833 .62500 | 1.25000 2.50000 
P 00833 05833 .25000 .75000 1.50000 3.00000 
H 00972 .06806 29167 .87500 1.75000 3.50000 
01111 .07778 33333 1.00000 2.00000 4.00000 
01250 .08750 -37500 1.12500 2.25000 4.50000 
.01389 09722 41667 1.25000 2.50000 5.00000 
01528 -10694 45833 1.37500 2.75000 5.50000 
.01667 .11667 -50000 1.50000 3.00000 6.00000 
.01806 12639 54167 1.62500 3.25000 6.50000 
01944 13611 -58333 1.75000 3.50000 7.00000 
02222 15556 66667 2.00000 4.00000 8.00060 
02500 -17500 ./5000 2.25000 4.50000 9.00000 
02778 19444 83333 2.50000 5.00000 10.00000 
MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 
riginally a measurement of type ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.): 93,003,000 


points). Now equal to 1/14 inch. 
printing for measuring column 


M (A or ,): .0001 micron or 
1 mm. Used for measuring length 
‘waves. 


Miles, the average distance of the earth 
from the sun. Used in astronomy. ~ 
BALE: A large bundle of goods. In the 
U. S., the approximate weight of a bale 
of cotton is 500 pounds. The Mire? 
ies in other countries. inte ¥ 4g 


BARREL (bbl): 
or 7326.5 cubic inches. For dry commodi- 


For liquids, 


ties, except cranberries: 105 dry quarts 
or 7056 cubic inches. For cranberries: 
5826 cubic inches. 

BOARD FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic inches 
(12 in. x 12 in. x 1 M.). Used for lumber. 

BOLT: 40 yards. Used fer measuring cloth. 

CABLE: About 100 fathoms er 680 feet. 
Used fer measuring lengths of éable. 

CARAT (c): 280 milligrams or 3.086 grains 
troy. Originally the weight of a seed of 
the carob tree in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Used for weighing precious stones. 
Aliso a measure of the purity of gold 
alley, indicating how many parts out of 
24 are pure. Highteen carat gold, for 
example, is 34 pure. 

CHAIN (ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 
of a furlong in length, divided into 100 
parts called links. One mile is equal to 
80 chains. Used in surveying and some- 
times called Gunter’s chain. 

CUBIT: 18 inches or 45.72 em. Derived 
from distance between elbow and tip of 
middle finger. 

ELL, ENGLISH: 1% yards or 1/32 bolt. 
Used for measuring cloth. 

FATHOM (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 
rived from the distance to which a man 
can stretch his arms. Used for measuring 
cables and depths of water. 

FREIGHT TON (also called MEASURE- 
MENT TON): 40 cubic feet of merchan- 

_ dise. Used for cargo freight. 

GREAT GROSS: 12 gross or 1728. 

GROSS: 12 dozen or 144. 


HAND: 4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
the width of the hand. Used for medasur- 
ing the height of horses at withers. 


HOGSHEAD (hhd): 2 liquid barrels or 
14,653 cubie inches. 

HORSEPOWER: The power needed to lift 
33,000 pounds a distance of one foot in 
one minute (about 14% times the power 
an average horse can exert). Used for 


measuring the power of steam engines, 


etc. 

KNOT: Not a distance, but the rate of 
speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
Used for measuring speed of ships. 

LEAGUE: Rather indefinite and varying 
measure, but usually estimated at 3 
miles in English-speaking countries. 

ee Year 5,880,000,000,000 miles, the 
distance light travels in a year at the 
rate of 186,272 miles per second. (If an 
astronomical unit were represented by 

one inch, a light-year would be repre- 
sented by about one mile.) Used for 
measurements in interstellar space. 

INK: One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 

inches. Used in surveying. 

NUM: Two-quart bottle. 

asuring wine, etc. 


Used for 


.4 


314% gallons 


/ 


MIL: 


MICRON (wu): .001 millimeter. Used for 
scientific measurements. 

.001 inch. Used for measuring size 
of wire. The area of a cross-section of 
wire is usually expressed in circular mils, 

a circular mil being the area of a cifCle | 
one mil in diameter. A wire one inch in 
diaméter has a Cross-section aréa of Gne 
million circular mils: 

MILLIMICRON (im) .001 Micron or 
000001 mm. Used for scientifie meastre- 
ments. f 

NAUTICAL MILE (also Called GEO- 
GRAPHICAL of SEA MILE) : Equal t0\a) 
minute or 1/21660 of a great circle of ; 
the earth. Length varies in different 
countries. In Great Britain, it is 6080 
feet or 1853.2 metei’s, and in the United 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.248 meters. — 
The International Hydrographic Bureau 
proposed in 1929 a length of 1852 meters 
or 6076.097 feet, which has been adopted 
by several countries. 

PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 light-years 
or 19.2 trillion miles. Term: is combina- 
tion of first ‘syllables of parallax and 
second, and distance is that of imaginary 
star when lines drawn from it to both 
earth and sun form a maximum angle or 
parallax of one second (1/3600 degree). 
Used for measuring interstellar distances. | 

PI (x): 3.14159265+. The ratio of the dina 
cumference of-a circle to its diameter. — 
For practical purpose, the value is used — 
to four decimal places: 3.1416. yy 

PICA: ¥% inch or 12 points. Used in print- : 
ing for measuring column width, ett, 

PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measuring — 
wihe and other liquids. we - 

POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) inch > 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for meas- “2 
uring type size. in 

QUINTAL: 100,000 grams or 220. 46 pow 
avoirdupois. 

QUIRE: Used for measuring paper. So: 
times 24 sheets but more often 25. Th 
are 20 quires in a ream. 

REAM: Used for measuring paper. “Sor 
times 480 sheets, but more often 
sheets. 


Se cae a units. 


thumb and thé end of the little 5 
when both are ourstretened.y 


almost 36 ‘square “miles. The er di 
is 6 miles long. The east and west bor. 
ders, also 6 miles long, follow the meridi- ss 
ans, making the north border sligt 
less than six miles long. Used in sur 
ing. 
TUN: 252 gallons, but often sieges 
for measuring wine and other liquic 


aS 
.5000 Wo .0313 
3333 V4 .0156 
-2500 26 .6667 
~~ .2000 26 .4000 
.1687 wn 2857 
.1429 % 2222 
-1250 44 -1818 
Mui! ¥y -7500 
0 -1000 36 .6000 
11 .0909 34 4286 
2 0833 38 8750 
6 .0625 340 .3000 
: : 4 = ® 
_ Handy Conversion Factors 
Multi- 
To ply by 
J eee hectares ......... .4047 
. hectoliters ....... 3524 
Be ae INGHEB sl rs asks td 27+ 8087, 
ee cubic meters ..... .0283 
cubic feet. .6..0..2 85.3145 
3.<Cuble yards... * 1.3079 
ards ..... cubic meters ..... .7646 
"do aa a eR MMBUCRS 1 oo)! 5.tere 3048 
ALCO ae as eens 3.7853 
Bieiianiesd we . grams ........... 0648 
Resunt es BTAIRS2ct hs4. oh ee 15.4824 
Biba eins css ounces aydp. ..... .0353 
LS aoe aan ROPES 1 A, cron 2.4710 
Pere ak bushels (U. 8S.) ... 2.8378 
Seas ps a srnldimeters: hoy 25.4001 
[2 aoe centimeters ...... 2.5400 
TS feces pounds ap ort... 2.6792 
epicseret pounds avdp. .... 2.2046 
MILES Rec lrnektesay & 6214 
bee... Pallons (0.8.). |... «12642 
oes DOCKS Oe vials sia ees ete kOD: 
Pe AD ITLUS (ALY) tae toe 1,8162 
Lape pints (liquid) .... 2.1134 
RE Res cs quarts (dry) ..... .9081 
Sees quarts (liquid) 1.0567 
Breas TCU eee eee OOS 
meee k FACES oc go eatee 5) OOSS 
ASB eis tons (long) ...... 9842 
Sis ce iss tons (short) ..... 1.1023 
Beery < kilometers ....... 1.6093 
err: ANCOR ia) <.W..buet Sule, OSE: 
I PLATS Sy cit 28.3495 
eas Wiberg oes 654.6, SB096 
Bee te BIDET She chistes fe sheets 5506 
BULGE Sa eres. c-2 cu ePias eke 4732 
BALOPT ANAS (0 ofc tevogt 3732 
Den ie SLLOPTAINS 7.0). ava 4536 
) Pe GODS. Set. vas. te » 1.1012 
bic) ¢ Waar eh an ene 9463 
...8quare meters .... .0929 
vs BQuare feet ...... 10.7639 
...8Quare:yards ..... 1.1960 
....6quare meters .... .8861 
/..metric tons ...... 1.0160 
wseameurte tons’... 5.1 9072 
sit Misie vs Meters ©... awe 7, 10144 


- DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF COMMON FRACTIONS. 


Information Please A 


844 2727 644 

4 .8000 th 8750 
44 5714 % 7778 
uy A444 to 7000 
tay 3636 1 6364 
5, 8338 Pe 5833 
5 7148 8% 8889 © 
yA 6250 a 7273 
%&% 5556 %o 9000 
B44 4545 4 8182 
Bho A167 1044 9091. 
6, 8571 1i45 9167 


* 


-mean, affected by an excessively hij 


Perfect Squares and Cubes, 1 to 2025 


Square Cube Square Cube 

Number root root; Number root root 

1 1 1) 612 “f 3 

4 2 ..| 529 23 a 

8 ne 2| 576 24 a 

9 3 625 25 « 
16 4 676 26 
25 5 bole Fee 27 
27 tt 3| 784 28 
36 6 841 29 
49 si -. |, 900 380 
64 8 4) 961 81 
81 9 . | 1000 x 
100 10 1024 32 
121 lat 1089 33 
125 . 5 | 1156 84 
144 12 1225 35 
169 13 1296 36 
196 14 .. | 1331 a 
216 ae 6 | 1369 37 
225 als) . | 1444 38 
256 16 1521 39 
289 17 1600 40 
324 18 .. | 1681 41 
843 sd 7| 1728 ay 
861 19 . | 1764 42 
400 20 1849 43 
441 21 1936 44 
2025 45 


Mean and Median 
The mean, also called the average, of 
series of quantities is obtained by findin 
the sum of the quantities and dividing i 
by the number of quantities. In the series 
1,3,5,18,19,20,25, the mean or average is 1 
—i.e., 91 divided by 7. 


which so divides it that half the quantitie 
are on one side, half on the other. In th 
above series, the median is 18. 


The median often better expresses the 
common-run, since it is not, as is 


low figure. In the series 1,3,4,7,65 
median of 4 is a truer expression 
common-run than is the mean a L 


—_ 


a erate Calories and Vitamins of Selected Foods 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (June, 1950). 


Vitamin A | 
Energy; value, Thiamine, | Riboflavin, Niacin; | Ascorbic 
Food and (amount)! calories Tat. Units mg: mg: mg: send, Ing. 
\pples (1 medidm‘R).:............. 76 120 05 04 2 
Jacon: medium fat (2 sl. C)......... 97 (0) 08 05 38 
jananas (1 medium R).-...........- 88 430 04 05 wh 
3eans: Snap, gréen (1 cup C2)....... 27 830 09 BL? 6 
seef: sirloin’ (3 02, C).:2........005 257 30 06 16 4.1 
seets: red, diced (1 cup C).......... 68 30 03 07 5 
Breads 1¥O"C. St.)\ aco2 <class aise starate 57 0 04 02 A 
3read: White, enriched! (1 sl.)....... §3 0 06 04 4) 
read: Wholewheat (1 51.)........... 55 0 07 03 a 
Meron t0S:)- arsscnnctee Mecca. 100 A605 i i Be 
Buttermilk: cultured® (1 cup)........ 86 10 09 43 3 
abbage (1 cup R).....-.........00- 24 80 .06 05 = 
parrots: diced (1 Cup C). 2.0. 00-55 44 18,130 .07 .07 eal 
pHeeSe: SWISS (1 GZ.). 2.6000 gens soo’ 10) 410 trace (1) (trace) 
sheese: cottage® (1 cup)............ 215 (50) 04 69 (2) 
yhicken: roasters? (4 oz. R)........- 227 450 09 18 Ta! 
yhotelate: unsweetened (1 0z.)...... 143 20 01 .06 3 
OGL Car C)sigelsiteadeecncesees B4 3908 ait 10 1.4 
stackers: graham (2 medium)....... 55 (0) 04 02 ED 
sream:: fight (14 pt.)...:.2......-65 489 1,980 .07 34 2 
regs: poached (1)....:..........--% 77 540 04 a2: trace 
‘four: wheat, énriched® (1 cup)...... 401 (0) AS .29 3.8 
arapefruit (2 medium). ............ 75 20 .07 04 A 
dam; smoked’ (8 0z. C)............- > 338 (0) 46 18 3.5 
damMOUT BET (3'0Z- 0). .60.ceeecsceoes 316 40 .07 16 4] 
DD ICL 105, )octa baie c Se cie'e wie ce ares 62 (0) trace 01 trace 
ce cream (1/7 qt. brick)............ 167 420 03 iT nal 
amb: feg roast? (3 oz. C)........... 230 we 12 21 4.4 
emons (1 medium)............+-6. 20 0 .03 trace ai 
Mets Calf (3:02. 'R)..0. > <ipiniejsfeiere «0 ss 120 19,130 18 2.68 13.7 
Macaroni: enriched (1 cup C)........ 209 (0) 24 15 2.0 
Margarine! (1 tbs.)...... ae state 101 460 ee ets ce 
flilk: fluid, whole (1 cup).........-. 166 (390) 09 42 3 
lolasses: cane, medium (1 tbs.)..... 46 tive a 02 2 
Tatmeal (1 cup CY seis sce s +, caute trem ave 148 (0) 22 05 A 
nges (1 mediumn).........0..0005 70 (290) 12 04 4 { 
)ysters!! (1 cup R)-.....-. scons. toon 200 770 35 48 2.8 
"eaches (1 medium R)...........-- 46 880 02 05 a) 
eanut butter (1 tbs ).........-..40- 92 0 02 02 2.6 
eanuts: roasted, chopped (1 tbs.). . . 50 0 03 01 15 
eas: green, immature (1 cup C)..... 11) 1,150 40 Y 522. 3.7 
RMTSIC LGR nisusys s afsleictoyaisiclrigistela slaw ays 29 200 .04 .02 3) 
BeeHes LOItIS' (3 0s G) slaze's\p ctelone'eie S 4'ej5 284 (0) 71 .20 4.3 
otatoes: white (1 cup mashed!3)... . 159 50 16 -10 ited . 
runes: unsulfured!4 (1 cup C)...... 310 2,210 07 .20 2.0 
faisins: unsulfured (1 tbs.).......... 26 trace 02 01 trace 
tice: white (1 cup C).........- DAA AD 201 (0) .02 01 atl 
found steak? (3 oz. C):......... boss 197 20 06 19 47 
salmon: pink, canned (3 02.)........ 122 60 03 16 6.8 
sausage: pork, canned (4 0z.)....... 340 (0) .23 .27 3.4 
spaghetti: enriched (1 cup C)......- ‘ 218 (0) 29 1S Ba 4 
spinach (1 cup C)..........-. eee 46 21,200 14 .36 ng! 
Sugar: granulated (1 tsp.)........-.. 16 2) (0) (0) Oye | 
;weetpotatoes (1 baked)........ uae 183 11,4101 12 08 Bee 
omatoes (1 medium R)........-+++- 30 1,640 08 06 8 
urkey: medium fat (4 oz. R)........ nye age ie fe < 
‘turnips: diced (1 cup C)..........-- Tace H ; : 
aM eo ae 0735 245 5.215 


ere was some 


a + 


in 
/Panentnedes denote imputed 


avin. 


values. The sign ... 


shows that no basis could be found for imputing 
reason to believe that a measurable amount might be present. ; 


Element 
_ Hydrogen 
Helium 
Lithium 

~ Beryllium *** 
(Glucinum) 
Boron 


Carbon 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
_ Fluorine 
' Neon 


~ Sodium 
Magnesium 
Aluminum 
Silicon 

_ Phosphorus 
Sulfur 

_ Chlorine” 


y, Titanium 
Vanadium 


Chemical Elements 


Source; Professor Philip S. Chen, Atlantic Union College. 


Atomic 
Symbol weight 
H 1,0080 
He 4,003 
Li 6.940 
Be 9.013 
B 10,82 
C 12.010 
N 14,008 
(6) 16.0000 
F 19.00 
Ne 20,183 
Na 22.997 
Mg 24,32 
Al 26.98 
Si 28,09 
P 30,975 
Ss 32.066 
Cl 35.457 
A 39.944 
K 39.100 
Ca 40.08 
Sc 44,96 
Ti 47,90 
Vv 50.95 
Cr 52.01 
Mn 54.93 
Fe 55.85 
Co 58,94 
Ni 58.69 
Cu —«63,54 
Zn 65.38 
Ga 69.72 
Ge 72.60 
As 74,91 
Se 78.96 
Br 79,916 
Kr 83,80 
Rb 85.48 
Sr 87.63 
Ni 88,92 
Zr 91,22 
Nb 92.91 
Mo 95.95 
ic) -. 98; 
Ru 101.7 
Rh 102,91 
Pd 106.7 
Ag 107.880 
Cd 112.41 
In 114.76 
Sn 118.70 
Sb 121.76 
Te 127.61 
I 126.91 


: Melting Boiling 
Density point point 
gm/ece °C. °C. 
0.07¢ —259.14  —252.7 
0.15t <=—272.2 — 268.9 
0.534 186, >1200. 
1.84 1350. 1500. 
2.5358 2300. 2500. 
220 >3500. 4200. 
0.810 —209.86 —195.3 
1.14} —218.4 — 183.00 
1.14 — 223. — 187. 
0.90035 —248.67 —245.9 
(g/10°C. 
760mm) 
0.9287 97.5 880. 
1.741 651. 1110. 
2.699$ 660.0. 1800. 
2.42** 1420, 2600. 
1.83 €white) 44.1 280. 
2.0-1 112.8 444.6 
1.507f —101.6 — 34.6 
1.423} — 189.2 —185.7 
0.87 62.3 760. 
1.54 810. 1170. 
3.62 (10°C.) 1200. 2400. 
4.5 1800. >3000. 
5.69 1710. 3000. 
6.92 1615. 2200. 
7.42 1260. 1900. 
7.85-88 1535. 3000. 
8.9 1480. 2900. 
8.60-90 1452. 2900. 
8.30-95 1083. 2300. 
7.04-16 419.43 907. 
5.903 29.75 >1600. 
5.46 958.5 2700. 
5.73 814. 615. 
(36 atm.) 
43-8 220. _ 688. 
Oel2t —7.2 58.78 
2.16 — 169. —151.8 
1,532 38.5 700. 
2.50-58 800. 1150, 
3.80 1490. 250. 
6.44 1700. >2900. . 
8.4 ~1950. >3300. 
9.01 2620310 3700. 
11.487 S00; iets ae. eee 
12.06 2450. >2700. 
12.44 1955. > 2500. 
12.16 (20°C.) 1555. 2200. 
10.503tt 960.5 1950. 
8.648 320.9 767. 
7,28 THB: 1450, 
7.29 231.83 2260. 
6.618 630.5 1380. 
G25" 452. 1390. 
4,94 113.5 184.35 


Number of 
Valence* isotopest 
1 3 
0 4 
1 5s 
2 4 
3 5 
2,306 4 6 
3or5 6 
2 6 
a 4 
0 5 
i ~ 6 
2 6 
3 6 
4 6 - 
3or5 6 
2,4 0r6 vf 
LS EL el dat oed/ 
0 8 
1 8 
2 10 
3 8 
3or4 8 
2,3,40r5 8 

2,3 or 6 8. 
2, 3, 4,6 6 

or7 
2,3 or 6 8 
2or3 9 
2or3 11 
lor2 10 
2 12 
2Zor3 11 
4 13 
3or5 11 
2,40r6 14 
1, 3;.5/or7/ 715, 
0 19 
1 16 
2 16 
8 15 
4 12 
3or5 10 
2513; 40ers: 
or6 
2,3,40r 1294 
6 

3,4,60r8 13 
3 10 
2or4 13 
1 ps 
2 14 
lor3 13 
2 or 4 18 
3or5 16 
2,4,0f6 17 
1,3, 50r7 18 


- Brandt 


- Hatchett 


Discoverer 


Cavendish 
Ramsay 

Arfvedson 
Vauquelin 


Gay-Lussac and 1808 — 
Thenard; Davy | 
Prehistoric an 
Rutherford 17725 
Priestley - 1774 
Moissan 1886 
Ramsay and 1898 © 
Travers 8 


"1807 
1808 
1827 
1824 
1669 


Davy 
Davy — 
Wohler 
Berzelius 
Brand 
Prehistoric 
Scheele 
Rayleigh and 
Ramsay 
Davy 
Davy 
Nilson 
Gregor 
Sefstrom 
Vauquelip 
Gahn 


Prehistoric 


Cronstedt 
Prehistoric 
Marggraf 
Boisbaudran 
Winkler 
Albertus 
Magnus 
Berzelius 
Balard 
Ramsay and 
Travers 
Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff 
Davy 
Gadolin 
Kloproth 


Hjelm 


Perrier and 
Segre 
Klaus 
Wollaston 
‘Wollaston 
Prehistoric 
Stromeyer 
“Reich and 
Richter 


Melting 


Atomic Atomic Density — point 
‘number Element Symbol weight gm/ce °C: 
54 Xenon Xe 5131.3 3.52t —140. 
55 Cesium (ey ee) t 1.873 26. 
56 Barium, Ba 137.36 3.78 850. 
57 Lanthanum La 138.92 6.5 826. 
58 Cerium Ce 140.13 6.9 770. 
59  Praseodymium Pr 140.92 6.475 940. 
60 Neodymium Nd 144.27 6.96 840. 
61 Promethium BIMe BETA TE eee henge heat 18a cies 
62 Samarium Sm 150.43 7.7-8 1350. 
63  Europium Eu =: 152.0 5.24 1100. 
64 Gadolinium Ga 156.9 (i bizes omar a 
65  Terbium Pbei~ 159.2 Big Cae als Nan alee, 
66 - Dysprosium Dy 162.46 (Blip inne ee 
67 Holmium Ho 164.94 BO Rin ate tities 
+68 Erbium Er 2 i672 7.77 (D) 1250(?) 
69 = Thulium Tm 169.4 Le eau cal eR 
70 Ytterbium Yb 173.04 9.01 1800. 
71 ~~ Lutetium Lu 174.99 DIVA Ske yee Mike ces 
72. ~=Hafnium Hf 178.6 13.3 1700. 
73 + Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.6 2850. 
74 . Tungsten W 183.92 18.6-19.1 3370. 
75 Rhenium Re 186.31 20.53 (20°C.) 3000. 
76 Osmium Os 190.2 22.5 2700. 
77“ Aridium Tres 193.1 22.42 2350. 
78 ~—~Platinum Pt. -3.195:23 21.37 1755. 
79 ~=Gold Au = 197.2 19.3t+ 1063.0 
80 Mercury Hg 200.61 13.596t — 38.87 
81 ‘Thallium Tl =. 204.39 11.86 303.5 
82 Lead Pb = 207.21 11.347}7 327.5 
83 Bismuth Bi 209.00 9.80 271. 
84 ~~ Polonium Pome "21060: einer UR kisi. 
85 = Astatine Ate a2 ee typos 470. 
86 Radon Ri 222: 9.739t —71. 
87 ~~ Francium Fr VE a Me SSP Pa 
88 Radium Ra 226.05 6.0 960. 
89 = Actinium Patt RPO fen Cota Aiea ee A eS ae 
90 Thorium Thi, 232.122 1213. 1845. 
91‘ Protactinium Pai, 230s Se AA OSSs aa by oon BUS 
92 Uranium U 238.07 18.7 1850. 
_ 93 Neptunium Np 239. GLARE eet ae ire thee ¢ 
94 Plutonium PET RD DSSe et een) moe ts 
95  Americium Am 241. 11.7 >850. 
96 Curium Ley = EP e WOR Te etn Pil web et INE aren 
97 _Berkelium Bi cat2do te Wana sais Ricca 
98 | Californium Cf CARAT ey as agile, 
OO ag ets AT. be eh SreGhe mace) 
OOo scare, 3 OAD HA eM aa aate, HLT Oe: welsh 
101 Mendelevium MViG S250 ot acscrs oe 


_ * VALENCE is a measure of the extent to which an atom is able to combine directly with others. 
+ Isotopes are different forms of the same element, having the same atomic number but different atomic 
‘Phe number of isotopes given includes only those that are stable and natural occurring, excluding those marked 
tt Cast. 
—born 1193 and died 1280. Have been artificially produced. *** New name adopted by International U 
< Is less than. on 


tLiquid. § Amorphous. { Graphite: ** Crystalline. 


{ Chemistry, replacing old name in parentheses. 
Figures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical. 


Boiling 
point . Number of 
°C. + Valence* isotopes} 
. —109.1 0 23 
670. 1 18 
1140. 2 TZ 
1800. 3 15 
1400. 3or4 14 
sapere 3, 40r5 9 
Saree 3 13 
Saas 3 1274 
AE 2or3 14 
athe 2or3 12 
Sans 3 13 
sistanate 3 or 4 10 
ae 3 10 
Loan 3 7 
Aa 3 9 
Se 3 6 
tee 3 10 
orks 3 or 4 8 
3200, 4 11 
4100. 3or5 i) 
5900. 2,4,50r6 12 
ahiasts 4 7 
5300. 2,3,40r8 13 
4800. 3or4 7 
4300... 2or4 &) 
2600. lor3 12 
356.90 1 or 2 4 
1650. lor3 13 
1620. 2o0r4 15 
1450. 3o0r5 17 
tepals HH 19 
agree 13) 5017 Lo 
—61.8 0 12 
Bees 1 10 
LAG 2 i 
elias 3 8 
3000. 4 13 
Aone 5 10 
3927. 3,40r6 14 
helene y 3) 4,5 0r 6s 1179 
Secor 3,4,50r6 1197 
are 3 8qq 
ei phen 8qq 
Beasts 3 or 4 371 
a 3 209 
Saco 3 “199 
Aes 3 199 
Pata 3 


+t Compressed. 


> Is greater than, 


1{{ Ghiorso etal 195 


‘The number of isotopes of each element 1s increased by discovery or by manufacture. — 


Date 


dis- 2 

Discoverer covered 
Ramsay and ==: 1898 : 

Travers S 
Bunsen and 1860 

Kirchhoff 
Davy 1808 
Mosander 1839. 3 
Klaproth; 1803-38 

Berzelius and Eos 

Hisinger ; : 
Auer von 1885 4 

Welsbach a 
Auer von 1885 q 

Welsbach ee 
Marinsky 1945 

and Glendenin 
Boisbaudran 1879 
Demarcay 190s 
Marignac 1880. 
Mosander 1843 
Boisbaudran 1886 
Soret 1878 ~ 
Mosander 1843 — 
Cleve 1879. 
Marignac 1878 
Urbain | 1907 
Coster and 1923; 3s 

von Hevesy ~ pe, 
Ekeberg 1802. 
d’Elhuyar 1783 
Noddack and 1925 

Berg 
Tennant 
Tennant 
De Ulloa 
Prehistoric oe ( 
Prehistoric cure 
Crookes ‘1863 
Prehistoric =... 
Geoffroy 1753 | 
Curie 1898 
Corson et al 19 a 
Dorn 19 ™ 
Perey 19 2 
Curie 18 
Debierne ~ 1899 
Berzelius 1828 
Hahn and 19 

. Meitner 
Klaproth 7 
McMillan and — 

Abelson 
Seaborgetal 19 
Seaborgetal 1944 
Seaborg et al iy: 
Seaborgetal 1950 — 

. 


i aaa 
weights. — 

§§ Exact date doul 
ban 


‘ mt 


Scientific Inventions, Discoveries and T heories 
: ~~ Sources puRcusopardte Britannica, - 


Taventions 
Adding machine, recording: 
Burroughs, 1888. 


Airplane: Wilbur and Orville Wright, 1903. 


Air: brake, railroad: George Westinghouse, 
. 1868. 


Air pump: Otto von Guericke, 1650. 


Automobile: (Product of inventions of 
many men. Gottlieb Daimler is fre- 
‘quently given credit, c.1887.) 


kelite: Leo H. Baekeland, 1908. 


alloon, hot-air: Joseph and Jacques 
- Montgolfier, 1783. 


Barometer: Evangelista Torricelli, 1643. 
Camera, Kodak: George Eastman, 1888. 
rburetor, spray: Charles E. Duryea, 1892, 
ellophane: J. E. Brandenberger, 1912. 
Celluloid: John W. Hyatt, 1870. 

Clock, pendulum: Christian Huygens, 1656. 


Converter, Bessemer: William Kelly, 1851. 
(Patent bought by Sir Henry Bessemer, 
_ who made a similar invention in 1856.) 
Cotton gin: Eli Whitney, 1793. 


@yanides Nikodem Caro and Adoif Frank’ 


1905. 
lotron: Ernest O. Lawrence, 1931. 


Pp oore process: Louis J. M. Da- 


William 8. 


ae William Sturgeon, 1823. 
roplating: Luigi Brugnatelli, 1805. 

tor, passenger: Elisha G. Otis, 1857. 
tor safety device: Elisha G. Otis, 1852. 

i e, high-speed internal-combustion: 

sb Daimler, 1885. 

, tungsten: Irving Langmuir, 1915. 


Oa aa John Kay, 1733. 


Pengole Appert, 1804. 


tain pen: Lewis E. Waterman, 1884, 
successful one.) 


‘y modulation (FM): 
rong, 1933. 


otton: Christian Schénbein, 1845. 
compass: Elmer A. Sperry, 1905. 


Edwin oH 


(Inventor 
a Thomas A. Wdizon, who made 


A eet eee 


Linotype machine: 


preservation, hermetically sealed: 


in 1879, is sometimes credited.) Tank, military: Sir Ernest Swinton, 1914, , 


Lens, pifocal: Benjamin Franklin, ¢. 1760. 

Lightning rod: Benjamin Franklin, 1752. 

‘Ottmar Mergenthaler, } 

1884. 

Lithography: Aloys Senefelder, 1796. 

Machine gun: Richard J. Gatling, 1861. 

Match, friction: John Walker, 1827. 

Mercury-vapor iamp: Peter C. Hewitt, 1912. 

Microscope, compound: Zacharias Janssen, 
1590. 

Microscope, 
et al., 1989. 

Miner’s safety lamp: Sir Humphry Davy, 
1815. 

Monotype machine: Tolbert Lanston, 1887. 

Motion pictures: Thomas A. Edison, 1893. 

Motion pictures, sound: (Product of vari- 
ous inventions. First picture with syn-_ 
chronized musical score: Don Juan, 
Warner Bros., 1926. First picture with 
spoken dialogue: The Jazz Singer, 
Warner Bros., 1927.) 

Motor, A-C: Nikola Tesla, 1892. | 

Ophthalmoscope: Hermann von Helmholtz, : 
1851. 

Phonograph: Thomas A. Edison, 1877. 

Photography, color: Gabriel Lippmann, 
1891. : 

Power loom: Edmund Cartwright, 1785. 

Printing, movable-type: Johann Guten- 
berg (?), c.1440. 

Printing press, rotary: Richard Hoe, 1847. 

Radio: (Product of various inventions. 
First practical system of wireless teleg- | 
raphy: Guglielmo Marconi, 1895.) 

Radio telephone: Lee De Forest, 1906. 

Radio tube, diode: Sir John Ambrose 
Fleming, 1904. 

Radio tube, triede: Lee De Forest, 1906. 

Rayon: Sir Joseph Swan, 1883. 

Reaper: Cyrus McCormick, 1834. 

Revolver: Samuel Colt, 1835. 

Rifle, automatic: John M. Browning, 1918. 

Rubber, vulcanized: Ch. Goodyear, 1839. i 


electron: Vladimir EMT OT Ye 


— i amede sae ae a eal PY 


Screw propeller: John Ericsson, 1837. 
Self-starter, automobile: Charles F. Ket- 
tering, 1911. ' § 
Sewing machine: Elias Howe, 1846.. ¥ 
re frame: Sir Richard Arkwright. 
VIGO. 0s i 
Spinning jenny: James Hargreaves, 1764. 
Spinning mule: Samuel Crompton, 1779. 
Steamboat: Robert Fulton, 1807. (First 
commercially successful one in U. S.) 
Steam engine: James Watt, 1765. (First 
practical -one.) . y 


Telegraph, electromagnetic __ recording: 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 1837. 
Telephone: Alexander Graham Bell, 1876. 
Telescope: Hans Lippershey (?), c.1608. 
Television: (Product of various inventions 
since 1920s and before. First commercial 
TV: July 1, 1941, over WNBT, New York.) 
Thermometer: Galileo Galilei, 1593. 
Tire, pneumatic: John B. Dunlop, 1888. 
Tractor, caterpillar: Benjamin Holt, 1900. 
Transformer, electric: Wm. Stanley, 1885. 
Typewriter: Christopher Sholes, 1868. 
(First practical one.) 
Zeppelin: Ferdinand von Zeppelin, 1900. 


Discoveries and Theories 

Adrenaline, isolation of: Jokichi Takamine, 
1901. 

Aluminum manufacture by electrolytic ac- 
tion: Charles M. Hall, 1886. 

Antitoxin, diphtheria: Emil von Behring, 
1890. 

Atom smashing with slow neutrons: En- 
rico Fermi, 1934. (Experiment repeated 
by Lise Meitner and Otto Hahn in 1938.) 

Atomic numbers: Henry Moseley, 1913. 

Atomic theory: John Dalton, 1803. 

Aureomycin: Benjamin M. Duggar, 1948. 

Bacteria: Anton van Leeuwenhoek, 1675. 

Bleod, - circulation of: 
1628. 

Classification of plants and animals: Caro- 
lus Linnaeus, 1737-53. 


Combustion, nature of: Antoine ts ee 

eel 777. 

Conditioned reflex:-Ivan Pavlov, c.1910. 

Deuterium (heavy hydrogen): Harold C. 

- Urey, 1932. 

Displacement of water, principle of: 
Archimedes, 3rd century B.c. 

Electromagnetic waves: Heinrich Hertz, 
1886. 

Electron: Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 1897. 

Electron, wave nature of: Louis Victor de 
Broglie, 1924. 


Ether, first used as anesthetic: Crawford 


W. Long, 1842. 
Evolution by natural selection: 
Darwin, 1859. 
Falling bodies, 
1590. 
Gases, laws ee ne Joseph Gay-Lussac, 
1809. 
Gravitation, law of: Sir Isaac Newton, 1687. 
Helium on sun: Sir Joseph Lockyer, 1868. 
Heredity, laws of: Gregor Mendel, 1865. 
Induction, electric: Joseph Henry, 1828, 
nsulin: Sir Frederick G. Banting and J. J. 
R. MacLeod, 1922. 


Charles 


law of: Galileo Galilei, 


nd Theodore Simon, 1905. 


William Harvey, 


_Solar system, heliocentricity of: Nico: 


Vaccination: Edward Jenner, 1796. 


* Vitamin D: Elmer V. McCollum, 192 


gence testing, modern: Alfred Binet. 


Isotopes, mass spectra of: Francis W. 


Aston, 1919. 
Isotopes, theory of: Frederick Soddy, 1912. 


Light, electromagnetic theory of: James 
Clerk Maxwell, 1873. boast 


Light, velocity of: Olaus Rémer, 1675. 


Molecular hypothesis: Amadeo Avogadro, 
1811. 


Neutron: James Chadwick, 1932. 

Ohm’s Law: Georg 8. Ohm, 1827. 

Ozone: Christian Schdnbein, 1839. 
Penicillin: Sir Alexander Fleming, 1929. 
Periodic table: Dmitri Mendeleev, 1869. 
Positron: Carl D. Anderson, 1932. . 
Preton: Ernest Rutherford, 1919. 
Psychoanalysis: Sigmund Freud, c.1904. 


Quantum mechanics: Werner Heisenberg 
1925. us 


Quantum theory: Max von Planck, 1901. E 
Rabies preventive: Louis Pasteur, 1885. 
Radioactivity: Antoine Becquerel, 1896. _ 
Radioactivity, artificial: Frédéric and Irén 
Joliot-Curie, 1984. 
Relativity, theories of: 
1905-53 ,- 
Salk antipolio vaccine: Jonas EL Salk, | 
nounced successful 1955. 
Schick test of susceptibility to diphthe 
Béla Schick, 1913. 
Secretin, isolation of: Sir William Bay 
and Ernest Starling, 1902. : 
Soda manufacture from salt: Hines 
vay, 1861. 


Albert : Binst« 


Copernicus, 1530. (Also Aristarchus rey 
Samos, 8rd century B.c.) ; 


Spectrum analysis: Robert Bunsen» n 
Gustav Kirchhoff, 1859. — , 


Sulfa drugs as bactericides: — 
Domagk, 1932. 


Surgery, antiseptic: Sir Joseph Lister, 
Tuberculosis bacillus: Robert Koch, 


Virus, crystalized: Wendell M. 
1935. iF 
Vitamin A: Elmer V. McCollum, 1912-1 


Vitamin B: Elmer V. McCollum, 1915: 
Vitamin C: A. Holst, 1912. 


Vitamin D, irradiated: Harry pecs 


1924. 


SW asermaxhl 1906. 


Water, synthesis of: Henry Cave iF 
1781. ie re 
Wilson Cloud Chamber: Charles T, R Sy 
son, 1911. he 


X-rays: Wilhelm Roentgen, 1895. 


™~ 


Classification of Man into groups called 
- “races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to keep in mind, for it implies that all 
_ peoples are much more alike than different. 
- - Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
cise measurement (blood-groups are an ex- 
ception). Examples of these are stature and 
-head-form (determined by a breadth/ 
length ratio), skin color, hair color, form 
and texture, eye color, nose shape, mouth 
perorm, shape of face with special reference 
be: to cheekbones. Other criteria, such as arm 
nd leg proportions, are more specialized. 
Two things are noteworthy: (1) most phys- 
ical traits are external; (2) physical traits 
are so variable that a single trait has vir- 
tually no diagnostic value. 
_ We may define a race as a sub-group of 
We fankind more or less set apart by a herit- 
, able combination of physical traits. 
There are three, possibly four, great 
Beregates of races, usually called stocks: 
faucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
-chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 
three are often referred to as “White,” 
“Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
( ect; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin color is brown 
0 dark brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
ica are Negroids, yet their skin color 
ght brown to brown. Variability also 
be seen in stature: the tallest people 
he world are found in Denmark and 
Scottish Highlands, in East Africa, and 
outhernmost South America—respec- 
ly Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
ust he re-emphasized that not one or 
traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 


_ Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
t djacent shores of North Africa, and of 
A ia Minor and the northern half of India. 
the following races belong to the Cauca- 
soid stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 


outhwest European, Baltic or North- 
juropean, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
n, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
(often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 


ely limited to those geographical 
For example, the Mediterranean race 
i aie also in North Africa, especially 


ited ‘by the Bedouin Arabs of Arabia. 
_Caucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 


a ka. 


and Japan, Palearctic of Siberia, Turkic 


The Races of nae 
> by PROFESSOR WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
Graduate School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


The Negroids are the peoples of Africa 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids. 
The following African Negroid races are 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
can or “True” Negro in West Africa. 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better: Bantu-speaking) in 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot in 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are found 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 

Of special interest among Negroids are 
Pygmies, who average about four feet in 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and in 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo. 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western — 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and © 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oce- 
ania. The Mongoloids are usually divided 
into the following races: Sinic of China — 


and Tungic or Mongolic.of Central Asia, } 
and Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western 
Hemisphere they are found as Eskimos and © 
the Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, — 
i.e., in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to 

Easter Island, the Mongoloid stock is a 
basic element, with some Caucasoid and 

some Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 7 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in ~ 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and ‘ 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, © 
and other tribes. t 

This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
intermixing and some overlapping. This — 
leads to two very important biological ob- | 
servations: (1) there are no pure races; 
(2) there are no superior or inferior races. — 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti- — 
cally based physical traits. We know from ~ 
human anatomy that in fundamental — 
structure all peoples are identical. 

As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is, is related to his cultural en- — 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality; — 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish 
socio-religious community; there is no 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language: 
there is no “master race,” only a pollens 
bombast! 


RELIGION 


Principal Religions of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Statistics of the world’s religions are only very rough approximations. Aside from Christianity, few religions, 
if any, attempt to keep statistical records; and even Protestants and Catholics employ different methods of 
counting members. All persons of whatever age who have received baptism in the Catholic Church are counted 
as members, while in most Protestant Churches only those who “‘join’’ the church are numbered. The compiling x 


of statistics is further complicated by the fact that in China one may be at the same time a Confucian, a Taoist: { 


and a Buddhist. In Japan, one may be both a Buddhist and a Shintoist. 


North South 
Religion America America Europe Asia! Africa Oceania? 
Christian—Total....... 128,467,527 | 91,677,138 | 441,383,109 25,374,305 | 28,911,430 | 26,171,973 741,985,482 
Roman Catholic...... 74,561,995 | 89,412,040 | 215,363,295 8,857,842 | 14,194,448 | 18,951,281 421,340,901 _ 
Eastern Orthodox L208 3SY, beeen os 112,447,669 8,106,071 5,868, 089--) 5 Saree 
Protestant.......... 52,697,375 2,265,098 | 113,572,145 8,410,392 8,848,893 7,220,692 
MEWISN Sen ok ee esc 5 5,185,000 597,850 3,505,8004 1,247,200 723,500 44,000 
Mohammedan......... 32,600 139,156 3,866,000 | 251,227,347 | 60,359,000 75,000 
PONOASENIAD cca ta aratenipie Vinmes este ht seupaeteee aa rs cc) ZA BODE is wes erst stud | Oren eeeene 
SSMU er ls stialsietti ve cH eae « cea Pee SARL, Notes tes 25:000 000: [Se oc earn a: | xem ene 
MAGIStS a eres sieve 15,000 17,000 12,000 50,000,000 1,200 8,000 
Confucian............. 85,000 95,000 50,000 | 300,000,000 7,500 52,000 
RSMGNSE arnt a2 ofeiciets 165,000 ESS; OOO We c.atecee 2 150; 000000: he facta echoes 
RMAC 5 2a, hac wste hols) s 10,000 215; 00026 cies 255,030,506 300,000 100,000 | 
TAIIHIVG yr. = o/s 00's) 50,000 1,000000):))224 2: « 45,000,000 | 75,000,000 100,000 
Others or none........ 76,540,873 9,803,856 | 82,491,091 | 160,559,752 | 12,639,370 5,363,027 
Grand Total........... 210,551,000 | 103,740,000 | 531,308,000 | 1,263,564,000 | 177,942,000 | 31,914,000 | 2,319,019 


1 Includes Indonesia, but not Philippines. 
a synagogue. +4 Includes Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States — 


(50,000 members or over) 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 


Baptist 
American Baptist Association.—A group 
of Independent Missionary Baptist 
Churches organized into an association in 
1905. Members (1951): 286,691. 


American Baptist Convention.—The early 
historical local independency of Baptist 
churches in America tended to impede 
the formation of any general organiza- 
tion until in 1814 a General Missionary 
Convention was formed to permit Baptists 
to express themselves in terms of mission- 
ary activities. In 1845, the state conven- 
tions in the South withdrew to organize 
the Southern Baptist Convention. In 1907, 
the Northern Baptist Convention was or- 
ganized, a delegated body under whose 
direction the many agencies of the Baptists 
in the North and West now operate. In 
“May, 1950, the name was changed to the 
American Baptist Convention. Members 
(1953): 1,505,871. 

Baptist General Conference of America.— 
Formerly known as the Swedish Baptist 


General Conference of America. It has — 


operated as a general conference since 
1879. Members (1954): 52,485. 

Free Will Baptists.—A body of Arminian 
ptists, organized in 1787 by Benjamin 


(7 


2 Includes Philippines, 


= ouad d 437 


3 Includes all Jews, whether or not members 


nM 


Randall in New Hampshire. Mem € 


(1954): 425,000. 


The General Association of Regulag B 
tist Churches.—Founded in 1932 in Chi 
by a group of churches which. had wit! 
drawn from the Northern Baptist Cony 
tion. Members (1953): 113,878. 


General Baptists.—An Arminian grou 
of Baptists, organized in 1607 and 
planted to the Colonies in 1714. It 
down inthe East but was revived i 
Midwest in 1823 under Rev. Beno! 
son. Members (1954): 51,368. 

National Baptist Convention, U 
Inec.—The older and parent conve 
Negro Baptists. This body is to be di 
guished from the National Baptist 
vention of America, usually referred 
the “unincorporated” body. M 
(1954) : 4,557,416. i Es: 

National Baptist Convention of Aj rica. 
—tThis is a body usually referred t 
“unincorporated” convention, not. 


Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., i 
which this body withdrew. Organized 2 
1895. Members (1954): 2,608,974. aN 

National Baptist Evangelical pos 
Soul Saving Assembly of U. S. A.—O 


geo 


ized in 1921 by A.A, Banks, Sr., as a chari- 

table, educational, and evangelical organi- 
zation. Members (1951): 57,674. 
_ National Primitive Baptist Convention 
of the U. S. A—A group of Negro Baptists 
_ opposed to all forms of church organiza- 
tion. Members (1952): 80,000. 

North American Baptist Association.— 

- Organized 1950 in Little Rock, Ark., as the 
result of a division in the American Baptist 
Association. In theology these churches 
are militantly fundamentalist. Members 

(1954) : 243,750. 
Z Primitive Baptists—A large group of 
Baptists, largely through the South, who 
are opposed to all centralization, to modern 
missionary societies, and to Sunday schools. 
They are sometimes called “anti-mission- 
ary” Baptists. Members (1950): 72,000. 

Southern Baptist Convention.—In 1845, 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention over the ques- 
tion of slavery and other matters and 
formed the Southern Baptist Convention. 
embers (1954): 8,163,562. 
- United Baptists.—This group dates from 
meetings of Regular Baptists and Separate 
Baptists held in Richmond, Va., in 1787, 
and a meeting under the name United Bap- 
tists in Clark County, Ky., in 1801. Mem- 
(1954): 60,525. 
The United Free Will Baptist Church.— 
body which set up its organization 
1901. Though ecclesiastically distinct, 
are in close relations with the Free 
Baptists. Members (1952): 100,000. 


Catholic and Orthodox 

nenian Apostolic Orthodox Church of 
rica.—The American branch of the 
} ee Church of Armenia. Established 


Menetican Carpatho-Russian Ortho- 
c ek Catholic Church.—This church 
-governing diocese in communion 
fhe Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
nople. On Sept. 19, 1938, the late 
ch Benjamin I canonized the diocese 
name of the Orthodox Church of 
it. Members (1954): 75,100. 


ack Archdiocese of North and South 
mer rica: —Greek-speaking Orthodox Chris- 
rest Ate Peer in the U.S. for the 


lee later under the Patriarchate 
istantinople. Political changes in Eu- 
ave been reflected in this country 
ae difficulties in all branches 


i " presidency of Archbishop Athenagoras 
ight. a large measure of unity and 
, Members (1954): 1,000,000. 


‘ ) = 

North American Old Roman Cath if 
Church.—This body is identical with the 
Roman Catholic Church in worship, faith, 
etc., but differs in discipline. It was re- 
ceived into union with the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church by the Archbishop of Beirut — 
in 1911 and by the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria in 1912. Members (1954) : 85,225. 


Polish National Catholic Church of Amer- — 
ica.—After long dissatisfaction with Ro- 
man Catholic Administration in many Po- 
lish parishes, this group was organized in 
1904. Members (1951): 265,879. 


The Roman Catholic Church.—The larg- © 
est single group of Christians in the U. S., 
the Roman Catholic Church is under the 
spiritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
group dates back’ to the priests who ac- 
companied Columbus on his second voyage — 
to the New World..A settlement, later dis- 
continued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 
The continuous history of this Church in 
the colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634, in 
Maryland. Members (1954): 32,403,332. 


Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of Amer- 
ica.—This body of Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tians of Rumanian descent is under the 
spiritual supervision and canonical juris- 
diction of the Bishop of the Romanian 
Orthodox Church of North and South 
America. Members (1954): 50,000. 


The Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
Russia.—Organized in 1920 to unite the 
missions and parishes of the Russian Or- — 
thodox Church outside of Russia. Mem- 
bers (1951) : 55,000. : ; 


The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of North America.—The Russian 
Orthodox Catholic Church entered Alaska — 
in 1792. In 1872, its headquarters were ~ 
moved from Sitka to San Francisco and, 
in 1905, to New York. It administrates 
churches in the U. S., Canada, Alaska, — 
Aleutian Is., South America and Japan. — 
Members (1953) : 440,000. : 


Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church.— ~ 
This body of the Eastern Orthodox Church — 
has its own diocese and is under jurisdic- — 
tion of the Serbian Patriarchate (Yugo- 
slavia). Members (1953): 100,000. a 


ha nd i em 


U.S. Church Membership, 1954 i 


Source: Yearbook of, American Churches. 


Religious group Members 
Buddhists 423. 2s echenne ome Ree 63,000 
Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic. . 367,918 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 2.1.0.8 aetna 2,024,219 
Judajsitic Sisko med eee 5,500,000 
Roman, Catholicvey ..s0 a. anode eeen 32,403,332 
Protestant R39. tee ec nok eee ton ee 57,124,142 
Total. cs Rae Sana teas beter ae AC eR eee 97,482,611 


NOTE: Compiled from figures furnished b: of 
the 268 religious bodies in ‘the U.S. f 254 


Syrian 
This body is a division of the Orthodox 
Church which is under the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Antioch. It. is a member 
of the Federation of Orthodox Greek Cath- 
olic Churches in America. Members (1954): 
75,000. 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S.A 
This church was organized in the U. S. in 


1919. Members (1954): 71,248. 
Lutheran 
American Lutheran Church.—This 


Church is a constituent body of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of 
Buffalo (org. 1845). Members (1953): 799,- 
790. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
—This group, whose constituency origi- 
nally was of Swedish extraction, is a mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Conference 
and is also a participating body in the 
National Lutheran Council. Organized in 
1860. Members (1954): 510,116. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—In 1917 
‘the United Norwegian Church, the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. In 1930 this group be- 
came a constituent part of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adopted 
at its General Convention in 1946. Mem- 
bers (1953): 900,536. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, 
a constituent part of the Synodical Con- 
ference, was organized in Wisconsin in 
1850. Members (1953): 322,947. 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod.—This 

_ group, the largest constituent part of the 
Synodical Conference, was organized in 
1847, holds to an unwavering confessional- 
ism and is the leader in the conservative 
group among the. Lutherans. Members 
(1954): 1,932,000. 

Lutheran Free Church.—This body was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ- 
ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 
Church over control of the Augsburg Semi- 
nary. It became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference in 1930. 
Members (1954): 68,773. 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church.— 
This synod was organized in 1896 in Min- 
neapolis by a merger of the two former 

Danish Lutheran Synods in America—the 
Danish Ey. Luth. Church Conference 
(1884) and the Danish Ev. Luth, Church 
n North America (1893). Members (1953) : 
2,236, 


Antiochian Orthodox Church. _ 


United Lutheran Church in America.— 
This group dates back to the Ministerium — 
of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be- 


E: 
yond that to early colonial days. It repre- 2 


sents the union of the General Synod, 
General Council, and United Synod of the 


South in 1918. Members (1954): 


Methodist 
African Methodist Episcopal Chureh,— a 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
1816 and extended throughout the South © 
after the Civil War. Members (1951): 
1,166,301. : 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion P 
Church.—This group was organized in ~ 
1796, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York. Members (1952): 
760,158. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.— — 
In 1870, the General Conference of the 
M.E. Church, South, approved the request — 
of its colored membership for the form 
tion of their conferences into a separa’ 
body. Members (1951): 392,167. ; 
Free Methodist Church of North Americ: 
—tThis body, organized in 1860, grew out o 
a movement in the Genesee Conference 
the Methodist Episcopal Church toward 
more original Methodism. Members (195 ie 
50,660. 
The Methodist Church.—In Apri 19 
the Uniting Conference forming The Me 
odist Church was held by representati 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the — 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Methodist Church in the United 
originated with the efforts of Joh 
Charles Wesley, leaders of the re 


x 
i. 
2,113,779. ’ 


In 1771 Francis Asbury, one of W 
preachers, later a Bishop, landed in 
delphia. The Methodist Episcopal C 


Episcopal Church, South, dated from 
the separation from the Methodist 
pal Church having taken place o 
slavery issue. The Methodist P: 
Church dated from 1830, and was 
ized over the issue of lay represe 
Members (1954) : 9,202,728. 


Presbyterian 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
1806, a presbytery (Cumberland) « 
Presbyterian Church was dissolved 
Synod of Kentucky on account of : 
tude toward revivalism. Members 
presbytery organized as an indepe 
body in 1810 and became the Cumber 
Presbyterian Church. When this bor 
tempted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
Church in 1906, a minority preferred ba 
continue as an independent church 2 
above. Members (1954): 84,776. 


ey 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—This 
group is the branch of the Presbyterian 
Church which separated from the main 
body at the time of the Civil War. It is 
- often called the “Southern” Presbyterian 
Church. Members (1954): 780,837. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.—This group appeared among 
- the earliest colonists of America. Its first 
_ church was established about 1640. Mem- 

bers (1954): 2,526,129. 


United Presbyterian Church of North 
2 America.—This group dates back to the Re- 
_ formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church 
(1643) and the Associate Presbyterian 
_ (Seceder) Church (1733), both of Scotland. 
These two groups appeared in America in 
1774 and 1758 respectively. They united 
EY and became the Associate Reformed Pres- 
_ byterian Church in 1782. A minority, how- 
ever, continued as the Associate Presby- 
terian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
ited and became the United Presby- 
erian Church. Members (1954): 237,233. 


yy Others 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
God.—A Negro body incorporated in Ala- 
 pama in 1919. It is evangelistic in purpose. 


embers (1951): 75,000. 


Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
tal, evangelical, missionary churches 
ciated for co-operative effort in district 
eneral councils. Organized in Arkan- 
1 1914. Members (1954): 400,000. 


ddhist Churches of America.—Organ- 
in 1914 as the Buddhist Mission of 
th America, this group was incorpo- 
rated in 1942 under the present name and 
ay sents Buddhism in this country, the 
based on “the anatman doctrine, 
plemented by the idea of karma, and 
ana, the holy ease or a blissful mental 
f absolute freedom from evil.’”’ Mem- 
954): 63,000. 


ist Unity Science Church, Inc.—Es- 
hed 1810. Members (1953): 1,581,286. 
he Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
evangelical, evangelistic and mis- 
movement organized in 1887. It 
es “the deeper Christian life and 
eration to the Lord’s service.” Mem- 

953): 61,483. 


he same source and by wieetion, 
(1954) : 196,822. 


Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined by 
Eddy, Christian Science is the scien- 


rabership figure not available. The manual of the 
h forbids ‘‘the numbering of people and the report- 
SI 4 statistics for publication.” 


-eenth 


The Church of God.—Inaugurated 
Bishop A. J. Tomlinson, who served. as 


‘General Overseer 1903-43. Episcopal in ad- 


ministration. Members (1954): 68,773. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).—This 
group is one of the largest of the groups 
which have taken the name “Church of 
God.” Its headquarters are at Anderson, 
Ind. It originated about 1880. Members 
(1954): 118,696. 


Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.).—This 
body, to be differentiated from the Church 
of God at Anderson, Ind., is a holi-) 
ness group and pentecostal. It began in 
1886 in Tennessee, under the name of 
Christian Union, reorganized in 1902 as the 
Holiness Church, In 1907 it adopted the 
name above. Members (1954): 138,349. 

Church of God in Christ.—Organized in 
Arkansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H. 
Mason, who believed there was no salvation 
without holiness; incorporated 1897. Mem- 
bers (1954): 328,304. 

Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of the 
Apostolic Faith, Ine.—This church was 
founded by Bishop R. C. Lawson in Colum-_ 
bus, Ohio, and was moved to New York 
City in 1919. It is based upon the teachings 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
being its chief cornerstone. Members 
(1952) : 50,000. 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—German pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were called Dunkers (baptizers) and — 
were immersionists. The members are con- 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, 
resistance to force, temperance, and th 
like. Members (1954): 193,547. 

Church of the Nazarene.—One of the 
larger holiness bodies, organized in Pilot 
Point, Tex., Oct. 1908. It is in general ac-_ 
cord with the early doctrines of Metho- 
dism and emphasizes entire sanctification. ; 
Members (1954): 260,551. hi 

Churches of Christ.—This body is adel 
up of a large group of churches, formerly 
reported with the Disciples of Christ, but 
since the religious census of 1906, reported 
separately. They are strictly congregational - 
and have no organization larger than | 
the local congregation. Members (1954): 
1,600,000. t 

Congregational Christian churenecels 
Congregational churches date back to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
New England in 1620. The Christian ; 
churches date back to the Wesleyan and — 
revival movements at the end of the eight- 
century. These two groups of 
churches were merged at Seattle, Wash., ir 
1931. Members (1954) : 1,298,205. \ 

Disciples of Christ.—In the revival pe-~ 
riod of the early nineteenth century, < 
movement under Thomas Campnel a 


> 


his son, PAleeander, peauieae s the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship called Christians 
_ or Disciples. They believe that sects are un- 
- scriptural. Members (1954): 1,881,911. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church.— 
_ This body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed’ Church in the United States. 
The union was unique in that it left all 
details to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
stitution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
eral Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
June 1940. Members (1954): 761,842. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America.—A transplantation to the U. S., 
in 1885, of a free-church movement in the 
Swedish state church. Until recently the 
name has been the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant. Members (1954) : 53,388. 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
—This group had its origin in Johnstown, 
Pa., November 16, 1946, in the consumma- 
tion of organic union between the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both these for- 
mer communions had their beginning in 

_ Pennsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th century. Jacob Albright 
was the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
and Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the 
founder of the United Brethren Church in 
1800. Members (1954): 746,206. 

Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
nomination but a group of local churches 
in various parts of the country, federated 
under the above name. Members (19386): 
88,411. 

> Friends, The Five Years Meeting of.— 
The Five Years Meeting of Friends was 
formed in 1902 by 13 Yearly Meetings en- 
tering into a loose confederation. Since 
then, two of the original Yearly Meetings 
have withdrawn (Kansas and Oregon) and 
three Yearly Meetings outside the U. S. 
have joined. Members (1954) : 69,560. 
Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America.—Organized in 1930, at Cicero, 
Tll., by representatives of various independ- 
ent churches. Members (1946): 65,000. 
International Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel._An evangelistic missionary body 
organized by Aimee Semple McPherson in 
1927. The parent church is Angelus Temple 
in Los Angeles. Members (1954): 87,206. 


Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congre- 
gation is recorded in 1656, in New York 
City, the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Is- 
rael). Members (1954): 5,500,000. 

Latter-day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of —A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re- 
_ garded as the word of God. The primitive 


church organization is sought. Members 
neat) 1 CoE 9077, 
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Latter-day Saints, Reorganized churn q 
of Jesus Christ of.—A division among the 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons) occurred on 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. His son, 
Joseph Smith, became presidiwg officer of — 
this group, which has headquarters at In- | 
dependence, Mo. Members (1954): 134,705. 


Mennonite Church.—The largest group 
of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
the U. S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, 
Pa. They derive their name from Menno 
Simons, born 1496. Members (1954): 63,998. 


Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum).—In 
1735, Moravian missionaries of the pre- 
Reformation faith of John Hus came to 
Georgia and, in 1740, to Pennsylvania. They 
established the Moravian Church. Mem- 
bers (1954): 52,735. 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, — 
Inc.—A pentecostal holiness group origi- — 
nating in the early part of the century 
and found largely in the Midwest. Mem- 
bers (1954): 60,000. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church.— 
group entered the colonies with the . 
liest settlers as the Church of England. 
became autonomous, adopted its prese: 
name in 1789. Members (1953): 2,660,699 

Reformed Church in America.—T 
group was established by the earl 
Dutch settlers of New York as th 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in 
Members (1954): 203,230. 

The Salvation Army.—An evange 
organization, with a military governme 
first set up by General William B 
in England and introduced into the 
in 1880. Members (iene) : 240,130. 
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(18383-1844), which emphasized the i 
nent personal return of Jesus Chri: 
emphasized the observance of the sev 


enough to organize a conference. 
(1954): 270,079. she) 
Spiritualists, International Gen ra 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N 
1936 to charter Spiritualist arene 
bers (1952): 157,000. Fe 
Unitarian Churches—-The U 
movement in Congregationalism, begi 
in the eighteenth century, produced - 
American Unitarian Association in ~ 
In 1865 a national conference was 
ized. Members (1954): 90,398. 
United Pentecostal Chureh, Inc. 
costal Church, Inc., and Pentecosta: 
semblies of Jesus Christ merged 
St. Louis. Members (1954): 125, 
The Universalist Church of Amer 
Originated in the U. 8. about 1785. In 
it was Sess as hae” ers 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Source: Alexander M. Rodger, Secretary, The House of Bishops, 207 Fairmount Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 


(Note: 


M—Missionary Bishop; C—Coadjutor; 


S—Suffragan) 


Presiding Bishop: Henry K. Sherrill, New York City. Vice President of National Council: 7 
_ John B. Bentley, New York City. 


"Alabama: Chas. C. J. Carpenter, George M. 
“Murray (S), Birmingham. 

Alaska: Wm. J. Gordon, Jr. (M), Fairbanks. 
Albany (N. Y.): Frederick L. Barry, David 
a -E, Richards (S). 


_ Arizona: Arthur B. Kinsolving, II (M), 
Pee noenix, 
Arkansas: R. Bland Mitchell, Robert R. 


Brown (C), Little Rock. 
_ Atlanta (Ga.): Randolph R. Claiborne. 
- Bethlehem (Pa.): Frederick J. Warnecke. 
s Be onitornia: Karl M. Block, Henry H. Shires 
 (S), San Francisco. 
Central Brazil: Louis C. Melcher (M), Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Central New York: Malcolm E. Peabody, 
Walter M. Higley (S), Syracuse. 
Gerald F. Burrill, 


AZO: Charles L. 


Solorado: Joseph S. Minnis, Denver. 
mnecticut: Walter H. Gray, Robert McC. 
Hatch (S), Hartford. 

: Alexander H. Blankingship (M), 
; C. Avery Mason, John J. M. 


J. Brooke Mosley, Wilming- 
; ‘Carolina: Thomas H. Wright, Wil- 
A “mington, N. C. 
rn Oregon: 
id. 


Lane W. Barton (M), 
(Md.): Allen J. Miller. 

laire (Wis.): William W. Horstick. 
(Pa.) : William Crittenden. 

Opean Churches: Stephen E. Keeler, 
eapolis, Minn. 

: Frank A. Juhan, Hamilton West 
}, Jacksonville. 
du Lac (Wis.): Harwood Sturtevant, 
Albert R. Stuart, Savannah. 

C. A. Voegeli (M), Port-au-Prince. 
ra Mee: J. Thomas Heistand. 

Ly 


ve Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. 
mC. Gresham Marmion, Jr., Louis- 


: William R. Moody. 
| Bravid Ww. Harris (M), Monrovia. 


ana: Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; 
eson B. Noland (S), Alexandria. 


Maryland: Noble C. Powell, Harry L. Doll, 
(S), Baltimore. , 

Massachusetts: Norman B. Nash, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr. (C), Boston. 

Mexico: Efrain Salinas y Velasco (M), 
Mexico City. 

Michigan: Richard S. M. Emrich, Archie H. 
Crowley (5S), Detroit. 

Milwaukee: Donald H. V. Hallock.. 

Minnesota: Stephen E. Keeler, Hamilton H. 
Kellogg (C), Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. . 

Missouri: Arthur C. Lichtenberger, St. 
Louis. 

Montana: Henry H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska: Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada: William F. Lewis (M), Reno. 

New Hampshire: Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey: Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton. 

New Mexico and Southwest Texas: James 
M. Stoney, Charles J. Kinsolving III (C),_ 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

New York: Horace W. B. Donegan, Charles 
F. Boynton (S), New York City. 

Newark (N. J.): Benjamin M. Washburn, 
Leland W. F. Stark (C). 

North Carolina: Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh; — 
Richard H. Baker (C), Greensboro. 
North Dakota: Richard Emery, Fargo. 
North Texas: George H. Quarterman (M), 

Amarillo. 
Northern Indiana: Reginald Mallett, South 
Bend. 
Northern Michigan: 
Menominee. 
Ohio: Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. 
Oklahoma: Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 
Olympia (Wash.): Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
Seattle. 
Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. - 
Panama Canal Zone: Reginald H. Gooden ~ 
(M), Ancon. t 
Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart, Joseph G. ' 
Armstrong (S), Philadelphia. 
Philippines: Norman S. Binsted (M), Ly-# 
man C. Ogilby (S), Manila. A 
Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue, 
Thomas (8S). 
Puerto Rico: Albert E. Swift, Santurce. 
Quincy (Ill.): William L. Essex, Peoria. ‘ 
Rhode Island: John S. Higgins, Providence, 
R. T: ' 


Rochester (N. Y.): Dudley S. Stark. * 
Sacramento (Calif.): A. W. Noel Porter. 
Salina (Kans.): Shirley H. Nichols (M). 
San Joaquin (Calif.): Sumner F. D. Wal- 
ters (M), Stockton. 
South Carolina: Thomas N. berber ed 
Charleston. : 


Se stn Nbr 


Herman R. Page, 


William s.4 ; 


Dakota: Conrad H. Gesner (M), 
Sioux Falls. } 

South Florida: Henry I. Liouttit, Martin J. 
Bram (S), Orlando. 

‘Southern Brazil: Athalicio T. Pithan (M), 
Porto Alegre. 
Southern Ohio: 

cinnati.. 
Southern Virginia: George P. Gunn, Nor- 
folk. 

Southwestern Brazil: Egmont M. Erischke 
(M), Santa Maria. 
Southwestern Virginia: 

mion, Roanoke. 
Spokane (Wash.): Russell S. Hubbard (M). 
Springfield (Ill.): Charles A. Clough. 
Tennessee: Theodore N. Barth, John Van- 
der Horst (S), Memphis. 
Texas: John E. Hines, F. Percy Goddard 
(S), Austin. 
Upper Carolina: Clarence A. Cole; Colum- 
bia, S.C. 


Henry W. Hobson, Cin- 


William H. Mar- 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Methodist Information, New York City. 


Source: 


Raymond L. Archer; Singapore, Malaya. 
Sante Uberto Barbieri; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Newell S. Booth; Elisabethville, Bel. Congo. 
J. W. E. Bowen; Atlanta, Ga. 
John W. Branscomb; Jacksonville, Fla. 
Charles W. Brashares; Chicago, Ill. 
Matthew W. Clair, Jr.; St. Louis, Mo. 
D. Stanley Coors; St. Paul, Minn. 
Fred P. Corson; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dana Dawson; Topeka, Kans. 
F. Gerald Ensley; Des Moines, Iowa. 
Marvin A. Franklin; Jackson, Miss. 
Paul N. Garber; Richmond, Va. 
A. Raymond Grant; Portland, Oreg. 

Odd Hagen; Stockholm, Sweden. 

- Costen J. Harreil; Charlotte, N. C. 

- Ivan Lee Holt; St. Louis, Mo. 

Gerald Kennedy; Los Angeles, Calif. 

Willis J. King; New Orleans, La. 
W. Earl Ledden; Syracuse, N. Y. 
John Wesley Lord; Boston, Mass. 
Edgar A. Love; Baltimore, Md. 
Paul E. Martin; Little Rock, Ark. 
William C. Martin; Dallas, Tex. 
Shot K. Mondol; Hyderabad, India. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the U. S. 

Source: National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. 

(Note: A—Auxiliary; C——Coadjutor. Archbishops are shown in boldface type, Bishops in li 
Archbishop heading a diocese is called an ‘‘Archbishop ad Personam” 
is Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognan Es - 


Archdioceses 


of Archbishop. The Apostolic Delegate to the U.S. 


Baltimore, Md.: Francis P. Keough; Jerome 
D. Sebastian (A). 

Boston, Mass.: Richard J. Cushing; Eric F. 
MacKenzie (A); Jeremiah E, Minihan 


(A). 

_ Chicago, Tl.: Samuel Cardinal Stritch; 
Bernard J. Sheil (A); Wm. D. O’Brien 
(A). 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Karl J. Alter; Charente 
G. Issenmann (A). 


Utah: Richard S. Watson, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. — 
Virginia: Frederick D. Goodwin, Robert Be 2 
Gibson (C) Richmond, ; . 
Washington (D. C.): Angus Dun. nhs 
West Missouri: Edward R. Welles, Grand- — 
view. 
West Texas: Everett H. Jones, 
Dicus (S), San Antonio. ; 
West. Virginia: Wilburn C. Pamyer 
Charleston. 
Western Carolina: M. George Henry, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
Western Massachusetts: 
rence, Springfield. 
Western Michigan: 
~ Grand Rapids. 
Western New York: Lauriston L. Seca 
Buffalo. 


Wyoming: James W. Hunter, Laramie. i 


R. Earl 


William A. Law- — 


Dudley B. McNeil, 


Arthur J. Moore; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Frederick B. Newell; New York, N. Y. 
H. Clifford Northcott; Madison, Wis. 5 
G. Bromley Oxnam; Washington, D 
Glenn R. Phillips; Denver, Colo. 
J. Waskom Pickett; Delhi, India. 
Clare Purcell; Birmingham, Ala. 
Richard C. Raines; Indianapolis, 
Marshall R. Reed; Detroit, Mich. 
Clement D. Rockey; Lucknow, In 2a 
Julio Manuel Sabanes; Santiago, Chile. 
Roy H. Short; Nashville, Tenn. 
Ferdinand Sigg, Zurich, Switzerl: 
A. Frank Smith; Houston, Tex. ian 
W. Angie Smith; Oklahoma City, 
John A. Subhan; Bombay, India. 


Hazen G. Werner; Columbus, O 
Lloyd C. Wicke; Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Friedrich Wunderlich; Frankfurt, G 


; i.e., he bears the 


Denver, Colo.: Urban J. Vehr. a8 
Detroit, Mich.: Edward Cardinal 
A. M. Zaleski (A); H. E. Do 
J. A. Donovan (A). 
Dubuque, Iowa: Leo Binz; Henr, 
man (C); Loras T. Lane (A). 
Hartford, Conn.: Henry J. O’Bri 
Hackett (A). 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Paul C. sehul 
Kansas City, Kans.: Edward J. © 
ae 


n 


Los Angeles, Calif.: James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre; Joseph T. McGucken (A); 
Timothy Manning (A). 
Louisville, Ky.: John A. Floersh; Charles G. 
- Maloney (A). 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Albert G. Meyer; Roman 
 R. Atkielski (A). 
4 Newark, N. J.: Thomas A. Boland; Justin J. 
McCarthy (A). 
: New Orleans, La.: Joseph F. Rummel; 
3 L. Abel Caillouet (A). 
New York, N. Y.: Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man; Stephen J. Donahue (A); Joseph 
_ P. Donahue (A); Joseph F. Flannelly 
Kc (A); Fulton J. Sheen (A); Edward V. 
B _ Dargin (A); Joseph M. Pernicone (A); 
Raymond A. Lane; Paul Yu Pin. 
' Omaha, Nebr.: Gerald T. Bergan. 
, Philadelphia, Pa.: John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.; 
i Joseph ©. McCormick (A); Joseph 
_ McShea (A). 
i Portland, Oreg.: Edward D. Howard. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Joseph E. Ritter; Leo C. 
m Byrne (A); Charles H. Helmsing (A). 
St. Paul, Minn.: John G. Murray; James J. 
_ Byrne (A). 
San Antonio, Tex.: Robert E. Lucey. 
San Francisco, Calif.: John J. Mitty; Hugh 
; “A. Donohoe (A); Merlin J. Guilfoyle (A). 
‘Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Edwin V. Byrne. 
- Seattle, Wash.: Thomas A. Connolly. 
Washington, D. C.: Patrick A. O’Boyle; 
John M. McNamara (A); Brian J. Mc- 
Entegart; Michael J. Keyes. 


; Dioceses 

Ala ka (vicariate) : Francis D. Gleeson, 

S.J., Vicar Apostolic. 

ny, N. Y.: William A. Scully. 

2xandria, La.: Charles P. Greco. 

j0ona, Pa.: Richard T. Guilfoyle. 

1arillo, Tex.: Lawrence J. FitzSimon. 

in, Tex.: Louis J. Reicher. 

amas (Vicariate): Paul L. Hagerty, 

ae S.B., Vicar Apostolic. 

_ Baker City, Oreg.: Francis P. Leipzig. 
Belleville, Ill.: Albert R. Zuroweste. 


Idaho: Edward J. Kelly. 


4 ‘ooklyn, N. VaR “Thomas E. Molloy; Ray- 
; id Kearney (A); J. J. Bordman (A); 
wis J. oe oe 


nden, N. J.: Bartholomew J. Eustace. 
roline-Marshall Islands (vicariate) : 
omas J. Feeney, S.J. 

eston, S. C.: John J. Russell. 

ne, Wyo.: Hubert M. Newell. 

eland, Ohio: Edward F. Hoban; Floyd 
. Begin (A); John J. Krol (A). 

mys, Ohio: Michael J. Ready; Ed- 


Crookston, Minn.: Francis J. Schenk. 


Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex.: Thomas K. 
man; Augustine Danglmayr (A). 

Davenport, Iowa: Ralph L. Hayes. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Edward C. Daly, O.P. 

Dodge City, Kans.: John B. Franz. 

Duluth, Minn.: Thomas A. Welch. 

El Paso, Tex.: Sidney M. Metzger. 

Erie, Pa.: John M. Gannon; Edward P. Mc- 
Manaman (A). ; 

Evansville, Ind.: Henry J. Grimmelsman. 

Fall River, Mass.: James L. Connolly. 

Fargo, N. Dak.: Aloysius J. Muench; Leo 
F. Dworschak (A). 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: John F. Noll; 
Pursley (A). 
Gallup, N. Mex.: 

O.F.M. 
Galveston, Tex.: Wendelin J. Nold. 
Grand Island, Nebr.: John L. Paschang. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Allen J. Babcock. 
Great Falls, Mont.: William J. Condon. 
Green Bay, Wis.: Stanislaus V. Bona; John 
B. Grellinger (A). 
Greensburg, Pa.: Hugh L. Lamb. 
Guam (vicariate): Apollinaris W. Baum-_ 
gartner, O.F.M. Cap., Vicar Apostolic. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: George L. Leech. 
Helena, Mont.: Joseph M. Gilmore. 
Honolulu: J. J. Sweeney; J. J. Scanlan (A). 
Jamaica (Vicariate): John J. McEleney, 
S.J., Vicar Apostolic. 
Joliet, Ill.: Martin D. McNamara. 
Juneau, Alaska: Dermot O’Flanagan. : 
Kansas City, Mo.: Edwin V. O’Hara; Joseph 
Marling, C.Pp.S. (A). 
La Crosse, Wis.: John P. Treacy. 
Lafayette, Ind.: John G. Bennett. 
Lafayette, La.: Jules B. Jeanmard; Maurice 
_Schexnayder (A). 
Lansing, Mich.: Joseph H. Albers. 
Lincoln, Nebr.: Louis B. Kucera. i 
Little Rock, Ark.: Albert L. Fletcher. 
Madison, Wis.: William P. O’Connor. 
Manchester, N. H.: Matthew F. Brady. } 
Marquette, Mich.: Thomas L. Noa. ~ i 
Mobile-Birmingham, Ala.: T. J. Toolen. 
Monterey-Fresno, Calif.: Aloysius J. Wil- 
linger, C.Ss.R. 
Nashville, Tenn.: William L. Adrian. 
Natchez, Miss.: Richard O. Gerow. 
Norwich, Conn.: Bernard J. Flanagan. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.: Walter P. Kellenberg. 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Okla.: Eugene J. 
McGuinness. 
Owensboro, Ky.: Francis R. Cotton. i 
Paterson, N. J.: James A. McNulty. 
Peoria, Ill.: William E. Cousins, : 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: John F. Dearden; Colerain! 
F. Carroll (A). 


Ponce, P. R.: James E. McManus, C.SS.R. 


Portland, Maine: Joseph E. McCarthy; 
Daniel J. Feeney (C). 


Providence, R. I.: Russell J. MeVinney. 
Pueblo, Colo,: Joseph C. Willging. 


Raleigh, N. C.: VEO EE S. Waters; Hees 
J. Navagh (A). : 


Leo A. 


Bernard T. Espelage, 


pce elnrenslttn init ont 
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Rapid city, Ss. ‘Dak.: William rs Mecarty, 
C.Ss.R. 

Reno, Nev.: Robert J. Diver 

Richmond, Va.: Peter L. EOS Joseph H. 
‘Hodges (A). et 

Rochester, N. Y.: James E. Kearney; Law- 
rence B. Casey (A). 

Rockford, Ill.: Raymond P. Hillinger. 

Sacramento, Calif.: Robert J. Armstrong. 

Saginaw, Mich.: Stephen S. Woznicki 

St. Augustine, Fla.: Joseph P. Hurley; 
Thomas J. McDonough (A). 

st. Cloud, Minn.: Peter W. Bartholome. 

St. Joseph, Mo.: Charles H. Le Blond; John 
P. Cody (C). 

Salina, Kans.: Frank A. Thill. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Duane G. Hunt; 
J. Lennox Federal (A). 

San Diego, Calif.: Charles F. Buddy. 

San Juan, P. R.: James P. Davis. 

Savannah-Atlanta, Ga.: Gerald P. O’Hara; 
Francis E. Hyland (A). 

Scranton, Pa.: Jerome D. Hannan; Henry T. 
Klonowski (A). 

3ioux City, Iowa: Joseph M. Mueller. 

3ioux Falls, S. Dak.: William O. Brady. 

3pokane, Wash.: Charles D. White. — 

Springfield, Ill.: William A, O’Connor. 


Springfield, Mass.: Christopher J. Weldon. 
Steubenville, Ohio: John K. Mussio. 
Superior, Wis.: Joseph J. Annabring. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Walter A. Foery; David 1 
Cunningham (A). 
Toledo, Ohio: George J. Rehring. 
Trenton, N. J.: George W, Ahr. : 
Tucson, Ariz.: Daniel J. Gercke; Francis i 
Green (A). 
Wheeling, W. Va.: John J. Swint; Thomas. 
J. McDonnell (C). } 
Wichita, Kans.: Mark K. Carroll. ' 
Wilmington, Del.: Edmond J. Fitzmaurice. 
Winona, Minn.: Edward A. Fitzgerald. 
Worcester, Mass.: John J. Wright. 
Yakima, Wash.: Joseph P. Dougherty. 
Youngstown, Ohio: Emmet M. Walsh. 
Military Ordinariate: Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Military Vicar; William Ar- 
nold, Military Delegate; James H. 
Griffiths, Chancellor. ; F 
Belmont, N. C. (Abbacy Nullius): Vincent — 
G. Taylor, O.S.B. (Abbot). : VG 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Byzantine Rite): Con- 
stantine Bohachevsky; Ambrose A. Seny- 
shyn, O.S.B.M. (A). 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Greek Rite) : 
Elko. 
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Nicholas T. 


The College of Cardinals 


Cardinal Bishops ' 


t A 
reation Name Office or dignity Nationality 
Bishop of Ostia, Porto, and French ~ 


936 Eugene Tisserant 


946 Clemente Micara 


937 Giuseppe Pizzardo 


946 Benedetto Aloisi Masella 


937 Adeodato Giovanni 
, Piazza, O. C. D. 


933 Federico Tedeschini 


925 Alessandro Verde 


7 Joseph Ernest Van Roey 
' Pedro Segura y Saenz 


wae 


Santa Rufina; Dean of the Sa- 
cred College of Cardinals; Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church 


Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General 
of Rome; Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Affairs of 
Religious 

Bishop of Albano; Secretary of 
the Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office; Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities 


Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments; Archpriest of St. 
John Lateran’s Basilica 

Bishop of Sabina; Secretary of 
the Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation 


Bishop of Frascati; Ascbppiest of 
St. Peter’s Basilica; Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of the 
Basilica of St. Peter; Apostolic 
Datary : 


Cardinal Priests 


Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 


Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Sevilla 


Spanish 


Italian 


Italian ty 
“ nh 


Italian 
Italian es 
Italian vag a 


Wl Pe 


Talia 


Belgian 


1929 aeaaiiuel Goncalves Cerejeira 
) Achilles Lienart 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 


_ Maurilio Fossati 

- Elia dalla Costa 

Theodore Innitzer 

1 Ignazio Tappounl 

Santiago Copello 

Pierre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian 

6 Edward Mooney 

1946 Jules Saliége 

946 James McGuigan 

Samuel A. Stritch 

Emile Roques 

Carlo Carmelo de 

_ Vasconcellos Mota 


y Betancourt 
seph Frings 
ernard Griffin 
Jozset Mindszenty 


isd 


6 Antonio Caggiano 
946 Th 


Patriarch of Lisbon 

Bishop of Lille 

Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the 
Faith 

Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Archbishop of Lyon 

Patriarch of Cilicia of the Ar- 
menias 

Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Sao Paulo 


Archbishop of Sydney 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Louren¢o Marques, 
Mozambique 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro; 
Ordinary for Oriental Catholics 
in Brazil 

Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishon of Havana 


Archbishop of Cologne 
Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 
mate of Hungary 

Archbishop of Palermo 

Bishop of Rosario ~ 

Archbishop of Peiping 
Secretary of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of the 
Faith; Chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Church 

Archbishop of San Salvador in 
Baia 

Prefect of Sacred Congregation 
of Rites; Pro-Prefect of the Apos- 
tolic Signature é 
Patriarch of Venice - 

Prefect of Sacred Congregation of 
Affairs of Religious 

Prefect of Sacred Congregation of 
the Council 

Archbishop of Paris 


~ Cuban 


. Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
Ttalian 
Austrian 
Iraqian 
Argentine 


ss ne ale SR “CR 


. French - 


Trans- 2 
caucasian 
American 
French 
Canadian 
American 
French 
Brazilian 


Australian 
American 
Chilean 
Portuguese 


Mad as a oe Oe en ae ee ee 


Brazilian 


Spanish 


German 
English 
Hungarian 


Italian 
Argentine 


Chinese 
Italian 


Brazilian 


Italian 
Italian 


Italian 


3 ~Marcello Mimmi 

Carlos Maria de la Torre 
953 Aloysius Stepinac 

953 Georges F. X. M. Grente 


953 Giuseppe Siri 
953 John F. D’Alton 


953 James Francis McIntyre 
953 Giacomo Lercaro 
953 Stefan Wyszynski 


953 Benjamin de Arriba y Castro 
953 Fernando Quiroga y Palacios 


953 Paul Emile Leger, S.S. 
953 Crisanto Luque 


953 Valerian Gracias 
953 Josef Wendel 


_Archbishop of Naples 


Archbishop of Quito 

Archbishop of Zagreb 

Archbishop ad personam of Le 
Mans 

Archbishop of Genoa 

Archbishop of Armagh, Primate 
of all Ireland 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 
Archbishop of Bologna 
Archbishop of Gniezno and War- 
saw 

Archbishop of Tarragona 
Archbishop of Santiago di Com- 
postela 

Archbishop of Montreal 


, Archbishop of Bogota, Primate of 


Colombia 
Archbishop of Bombay 
Archbishop of Munich and Freis- 


Italian 
Ecuadorian 
Yugoslavian. 
French — 


Italian 
Trish © 


American 
Italian 
Polish 


Spanish 
Spanish 


Canadian 
Colombian — 


Indian 
German 


ing 


Cardinal Deacons 


Grand Penitentiary; President of Italian 
the Commission charged with the 


Administration of Vatican City 
Librarian and Archivist of the 
Holy Roman Church 
Pro-Secretary of the Supreme 
Congregation of the Holy Office 


935 Nicola Canali 


936 Giovanni Mercati Italian 


953 Alfredo Ottaviani Italian 


Antipopes 


‘Antipopes were those who falsely claimed Papal Sovereignty. The dates and, in some cases, Roman numera 
fter the names account for occasional discrepancies in the succession of the Popes. ai 


Acces. E 


Name Birthplace Access. End of . Name Birthplace nd 
reign reig! 

+. Hippolytus Rome 217 235 Clement III Parma 1080 il 
lovatian Rome 25 ieee ee He Od Orica tam mercies one 
'elix II Rome 355 365 AIDC Tt ee eos eb ieicts ove sees Al 02 
ea see 366° 367 Sylvester IV Rome 1105 Sry, 
PeeUISe ee ay. cw eke sieve 418 419 Gregory VIII France 1 
PNTEDCE. =, widls we 498 501 Celestine II Rome 
NOscorus Alexandria 530 530 Anacletus II Rome 
‘heodore Biacetshe ee 687 WAL CEOD LT Vise Alias caeiice: stars 
BBCUAE Ty  -. gaisets oid 687 Victor Iv* Montecelio 
‘onstantine Nepi 767 769 Paschal tries ae) ards 
PED I | 8 «erates 768 768  Callistus IIT Arezzo 
PAL, Fy, gee Msheraste err 844 Innocent III Sezze 
nastasius weet 855 855 Nicholas V Corvaro 
hhristopher Rome 903 904 Clement VIE" ...:. 
oniface VII Rome 974 974 Benedict XIII Aragon 
oniface VII wae wis 984 985 Alexander V Crete 
, John XXIII Naples 

Rossano OFT mam OOS mim eV) Betctstess 

eines Zo 1012 

nae 1058 1058 eee eect Phe Puacs, sub 

_ Verona 1061 1072 rightful Pope, Innocent II. 


me 
Anacletus 


Evaristus 


Alexander I 


Eleutherius 


Victor I 


Zephyrinus 


. Marcellus I 


$t. Eusebius 


Roman Catholic Pontifis 


Source for Catholic tnformation: The National Catholic Almanac. 


Tuscia 
Rome 


Rome 
Greece 
Rome 
Rome 
Greece 
Greece 
Aquileia 
Syria 
Campania 
Epirus 
Africa 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Greece 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Greece 
Unknown 
Rome 
Luni 
Dalmatia 
Rome 
Rome 
Greece 
Africa 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Spain 
Rome 
Rome 
Albano 
Greece 
Rome 
Campania 
Rome 
Tuscia 


Sardo 
Tivoli 
Rome 
Africa 
Rome 
Sardo 
Frosinone 
Tuscia 
Sannio 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Campania 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


67 
76 


88 

97 
105 
115 
125 
136 
140 
155 
166 
175 
189 
199 
217 
222 
230 
235 
236 
251 
253 
254 
257 
259 
269 
275 
283 
296 
308 
309 
311 
314 
336 
337 
352 
366 
384 
399 
401 
417 
418 
422 
432 
440 


461 
468 
483 
492, 
496 
498 
514 
923 
526 
530 
533 
535 
536 
537 
556 
561 
575 
579 
590 


Acces, End of 
reign 


716 
88 


97 
105 
115 
125 
136 
140 
155 
166 
175 
189 
199 
217 
222 
230 
235 
236 
250 
253 
254 
257 
258 
268 
274 
283 
296 
304 
309 
309 
314 
335 
336 
352 
366 
384 
399 
401 
417 
418 
422 
432 
440 
461 


468 
483 
492 
496 
498 
514 
523 
526 
530 
532 
535 
536 
537 
555 
561 
574 
579 
590 
604 


Name 


Sabinianus 
Boniface III: 
St. Boniface IV 
St. Deusdedit 
(Adeodatus I) 
Boniface V 
Honorius I 
Severinus 
John IV 
Theodore I 
St. Martin I 
St. Eugenius I 
St. Vitalian 
Adeodatus ITI 
Donus 
St. Agatho 
St. Leo II 
St. Benedict II 
John V 
Conon 
St. Sergius I 
John VI 
John VII 
Sisinnius 
Constantine 
St. Gregory II 
St. Gregory III 
St. Zachary 
Stephen II 
Stephen III 
St. Paul I 
Stephen IV 
Adrian I 
St. Leo III 
Stephen V 
St. Paschal I 
Eugenius II 
Valentine 
Gregory IV 
Sergius II 
St. Leo IV 
Benedict III 
St. Nicholas 
Adrian II 
John VIII 
Marinus I 
St. Adrian III 
Stephen VI 
Formosus 
Boniface VI 
Stephen VII 
Romanus 
Theodore II 
John IX 
Benedict IV 
Leo V 
Sergius III 
Anastasius JII 
Landus 
John X 
Leo VI 
Stephen VIII 
John XI 
Leo VII 
Stephen IX 
Marinus II 


Birthplace 


Tuscia 
Rome 
Marsi 
Rome 


Naples 
Campania 
Rome 
Dalmatia 
Greece 
Todi 
Rome 
Segni 
Rome 
Rome 
Sicily 
Sicily 
Rome 
Syria 
Unknown 
Syria 
Greece 
Greece 
Syria 
Syria 
Rome 
Syria 
Greece 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Sicily 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Rome 
Portus 
Rome 
Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Tivoli 
Rome 
Ardea 
Rome 
Rome 
Sabina 
Tossignano 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


Rome j 


St. Pater, of Bethsaida in Galilee, Prince of the Apostles, was the first Pope. He resided first i 
Antioch and then for twenty-five years in Rome, where he suffered martyrdom in 64 or 67 of the mode 
a. He was followed by St. Linus. 


Birthplace . Acces. End ot 
reign 


604 
607 
608 
615 


619 
625 
640 
640 
642 
649 
654 
657 
672 
676 
678 
682 
684 
685 
686 
687 
701 
705 
708 
708 
715 
731 
741 
7152 
752 
157 
768 
7712 
795 
816 
817 
824 
827 
827 
844 
847 
855 
858 
867 
872 
882 
884 
885 
891 
896 
896 
897 
897 
898 
900 
903 
904 
911 


606 
607 
615 
618 


625 
638 
640 
642 
649 
655 
657 


Agapitus II 
john XII- 
seo VIII 
3enedict V 
john XIII 
3enedict VI 
3enedict VII . 
fohn XIV 
fohn XV 
sregory V 
sylvester ITI 
john XVII 
john XVIII 
Sergius IV 
3enedict VIII 
john XIX 
3enedict IX * 
sylvester III 
Senedict IX 

(2nd time) 
sregory VI 
Slement II 
3enedict IX 

(3rd time) 
Jamasus II 
st. Leo IX 


stephen X 
Nicholas II 
Alexander II 
st. Gregory VII 
31. Victor III 
31. Urban II 
-aschal II 
selasius IT 
Sallistus II 
Sonorius II 
Mnocent II 
Selestine JI 


uucius II 

Bl. Eugene III 
Anastasius IV 
Adrian IV 
Alexander III 
Lucius III 
Urban III 
Sregory VIII 
Clement III 
Celestine IIT 
Innocent III 
Honorius IIL 
Gregory IX 
Celestine IV 
Innocent IV 
Alexander IV 
Urban IV 
clement IV 
Bl. Gregory X 
Bl. Innocent V 
Adrian V 
John XXI 
Nicholas III 
Martin IV 
Honorius IV 
Nicholas IV 
St. Celestine V 
miface VIIL 


‘ 


Birthplace 


Rome 
Tusculum 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Pavia 
Rome 
Saxony 
Alvernia 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 
Rome 


Rome 
Saxony 


Bavaria 


Egisheim-Dagsburg 
Victor II Dollnstein-Hirschberg 


Lorraine 
Burgundy 
Milan 
Tuscia 
Benevento 
France 
Ravenna 
Gaeta 
Burgundy 
Fiagnano 
Rome 
Citta di 
Castello 
Bologna 
Pisa 
Rome 
England 
Siena 
Lucca 
Milan 
Benevento 
Rome 
Rome 
Anagni 
Rome 
Anagni 
Milan 
Genoa 
Anagni 
Troyes 
France 
Piacenza 


' Savoy 


Genoa 
Portugal 
Rome 
France 
Rome 
Ascoli 
Isernia 
Anagni 


Acces. End of 
reign — 


946 
955 
963 
964 
965 
973 
974 
983 
985 
996 
999) 
1003 
1004 
1009 
1012 
1024 
1032 
1045 
1045 


1045 
1046 
1047 


1048 
1049 
1055 
1057 
1059 
1061 
1073 
1086 
10838 
1099 
1118 
1119 
1124 
1130 
1143 


1144 


°1145 


1153 
1154 
1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1187 
1191 
1198 
1216 
1227 
1241 
1243 
1254 
1261 
1265 
1271 
1276 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1281 
1285 
1288 
1294 
1294 


955 
964 
965 
966 
972 
974 
983 
984 
996 
999 
1003 
1003 
1009 
1012 
1024 
1032 
1044 
1045 
1045 


1046 
1047 
1048 


1048 
1054 
1057 
1058 
1061 
1073 
1085 
1087 
1099 
1118 
1119 
1124 
1130 
1143 
1144 


1145 
1153 
1154 
1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1187 
1191 
1198 
1216 
1227 
1241 
1241 
1254 
1261 
1264 
1268 
1276 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1280 
1285 
1287 
1292 
1294 
1303 


riple removal of Benedict IX was not valid 
sO iH 4 his lst of Popes, adapted from the Annuarto 
ignor Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican’s archives. All 
St. John I, St. Silverius and St. Martin I. The access 


. A 
Sylvester III, Gregory VI and Clement II were antipopes. _ 
Pontificio, is in accordance with the recent revisions made 
Popes before Sylvester I are listed as martyrs; other 
's that during which the Pope was elected. 


ion year i 


Name 


Bl. Benedict XI 


Clement V 
John XXII 
Benedict XII 
Clement VI 
Innocent VI 
Bl. Urban V 
Gregory XI 
Urban VI 
Boniface IX 
Innocent VII 
Gregory XII 
Martin V 
Eugene IV 
Nicholas V 
Callistus III 
Pius II 

Paul II 
Sixtus IV 
Innocent VIII 
Alexander VI 
Pius III 
Julius IT 

Leo X 
Adrian VI 
Clement VII 
Paul III 
Julius IIt 
Marcellus II 
Paul IV 

Pius IV 

St. Pius V 
Gregory XIII 
Sixtus V 
Urban VII 
Gregory XIV 
Innocent IX 
Clement VIII 
Leo XI 

Paul V 
Gregory XV 
Urban VIII 
Innocent X 
Alexander VII 
Clement IX 
Clement X 
Innocent XI 
Alexander VIII 


‘Innocent XII 


Clement XI 
Innocent XIII 
Benedict XIII 
Clement XII 
Benedict XIV 
Clement XIII 
Clement XIV 
Pius VI 

Pius VII 

Leo XII 

Pius VIII 
Gregory XVI 
Pius IX 

Leo XIII 

St. Pius X 
Benedict XV 
Pius XI 

Pius XII 


Birthplace 


Treviso 
France 
Cahors 
France 
France 
France 
France 
France 
Naples 
Naples 
Sulmona, 
Venetia 
Rome 
Venetia 
Sarzana 
Valencia 
Siena 
Venetia 
Savona 


_ Genoa 


Valencia 
Siena 
Savona 
Florence 
Utrecht 
Florence 
Rome 
Rome 
Montepulciano 
Naples 
Milan 
Bosco 
Bologna 
Grottammare 
Rome 
Cremona 
Bologna 
Florence 
Florence 
Rome 
Bologna 
Florence 
Rome 
Siena 
Pistoia 
Rome 
Como 
Venetia 
Naples 
Urbino 
Rome 
Rome 
Florence 
Bologna 
Venetia 
Rimini 
Cesena 
Cesena 
Fabriano 
Cingoli 
Belluno 
Senigallia 
Carpineto 
Riese 
Genoa 
Desio 
Rome 


449 


F 
ae 


Acces. End of — 


reign 
1303 1304 
1305 1314 
1316 1334 
1334 1342 
1342 1352 
1352 1362 
1362 1370 
1370 1378 
1378 1389 
1389 1404 
1404 1406. 
1406 1415 
1417-1431 
1431 1447 
1447 1455 
1455 1458 
1458 1464 
1464-1471 
1471 1484 
1484 ©1492 
1492 1503 | 
1503 1503 _ 
1503 1513" 
151391520 
1522 752300 
1523... 153400 
1534-1549 
1550 1555 
1555, 1555 
1555, 7 1550m 
1559 1565 
1566 157 
1572 15 
1585 (1590 — + 
1590 1590 
1590 1591 
1591 1591 
1592 1605 
1605 1605 — 
1605 1621 
1621 1623 
1623 
1644 16 
1655 16 
1667 166 
1670 1 
1676 1689 
1689 1691 
1691 170 
1700 1721 
172i he 
1724 1730 
1730 
1740 1758 
1758 
1769 
1iSoe 
1800 
1823 1 
1829 


Be. oe Archbishops of Canterbury 


a Sequence _ Name Created Sequence Name 


Augustine (consecrated hey 597) 601 
6 


50 Robert Winchelsey ......... 


WSAVITOMEVUS beeieieetrictageceseiorbiee 6." 04 51° Walter Reynolds .........+. 
BNTGHEG US Serco cpecciccenaiBtocs cis visti 619 52 Simon Mepeham ...........+ 

PINUS US ase letiate eo vsicads os se) «os rp uc ace 624 5S pe POUN StravLOrG sc ae -lareteiees 1333 
PHOMOUIUSS, Friese siete tos woes semi 627 54. Thomas Bradwardine ....... 1349 - 
MICTISGEG LD e och cctrereicions. « wtecerstivste 655 Ra PERASER colopa tea Ip bboWe sy eee ere A ui 1349° 
MISC OCLOLUIS 46 2 cclsinis. oie avsusip sve 668 56) Simona hanchants cen neds 1366 
WBeorhtweald #2 5.560... te ses 693 57 William Whittlesey ........ 1368 
MBE rwitie eters ess oak: 731 58 Simon Sudbury ...........- 1375 
BINOEUOUIN ale ieivisies t3s.vk soiniw ee 735 59 William Courtenay ......... 1381 
ROUTER DOOL NG. escie hie erties 8 pisc.eie 740 60° Thomas Arundel 22" ss... . 1396 
MATOS TIWLIC: ca isycissy. ciate o's wa hoe 761 Gig Roger Waldenmy ce. 1398 
MPI ICOLU bless iis 6 < xicccisisis jars coae 765 62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399 
PRPC IMERL OL) a v.0. 6s. 8 is suche neste 793 68 . Henry Chichele ....5...:.-:; 1414 
UV UUBSREL Los SoeAic cre aaa te. 805 642 John: Staftord (2... es 1443 
LOGO ACh Vlas ee eee 832 65. .Jonn; Kemps. 4... s ame 1452 
ROE OUT OUD eaten ties 6. whe, Sie fe: sevens sual 833 66 Thomas Bourchier ......... 1454 
PAINT OIRO Uke a okey c elicis e eiey oe ome oo 870 622 Johny Mortoncse....r aco taeeiaret 1486 
POUR TIIUITICS ei pjniore,eivie'> © 6 + sje cnn 890 68: “Henry Dean... .- aa see bier 1501 
PAP PALOL INCL INN WG ec Je, Sigua) a: steals ee sie 914 69 William Warham .......... 1503. 
PMV EL OLIN Peay ct fesci tie et scancier aut ie 923 70° Thomas Cranmer .......... 1533 
CVO Rea each Cacacl CCRC DSS caDe sina 942 Wie) Reginald Poller. 2c eee 1556 
BRUNET Oc eAinttaie lossUaie % says 6, 0) eye) sis ve 959 72 Matthew Parker ........... 1559 

POLE EMO]: (iio. 's oie cles oe 959 73 Hdmund Grindal ........... 1576 

BeEIDUNIStAN tf kscc 6h). 2 8. oats 960 74. Jonn (Whitgitt 42 4.0. 

(55° EDEL) LS cE a 988 75 Richard Bancroft .......... 
SIBEIIC CLIO Vor. <i eiays 6 cos eisieicuaie 990 16. Georget Abbot) tiie. om: )-me 
BDH es Mrs oe wiohilda eee 995 ia William GauGecec... 0 crane 
PRINTOUT eye chascteve css sis ala annieles 1005 V8) William «JuxOn 5. ae 3 ee 

RTO REN GLO as foes lee lo\'s ave te Blew mae 1013 19° (Gilbert Sheldon... an. sae. 
PAGUME MM OULE voy eile aie susie sine sicie 1020 80 William Sancroft .......... 
BELACISIS OG & i skelis is whos ss @bepensi es 1038 8t . John, Tillotson”) 3: fia. ee 
Robert (Champart) 82 Thomas Tenison .......... 

DEMO ALINIO POS ss so ciienele bot 1051 O37 William Waker 2. acuentacee 

BMGT ANGs. Gills Sos anna eicie ashes 1052 840 JObny Potterten-: curt meee 

is) CLE Re ech ole eet ee aa ee 1070 854 "Thomas: Herring ace aee 
PEASE UN ihre eee ceding. Spee =e oe 1093 86 Matthew Hutton ........... 
Ralph d’Escures ............ 1114 oT ‘Thomas. \Secker, Mekeyssras sees 
William de Corbeil ......... 1123 88 Frederick Cornwallis ....:.. 

f muUReOPAIG fe Fhe se ek ere 1139 89>" John Moore sara asn pele hice 

OF Thomas Becket ............ 1162 90 Charles Manners-Sutton .... 
Richard (of Dover) ......... 1174 94" William Howley = sneer 
BUC AT Meee ter deret. css sles Mie 1185 92 ‘John Bird Summer :.).:.. 28 

3 Hubert Walter ant. ise ctor ee 1193 _ 93 Charles Thomas Longley : 

Stephen Langton .......... 1207 — 94 Archibald Campbell Tait ... 
Richard le Grant 95 Edward White Benson ...... 
- (of Wetharshed) ......... 1229 96 Frederick Temple .......... 
mamuUnds RICH 3... ik ns 1234 97 Randall Thomas Davidson .. 
» Boniface of Savoy .......:.; 1245 98 Cosmo Gordon Lang ........ 


Robert Kilwardby .......... 1273 
John Pecham (Peckham) ... 


"the office vacant since 1558, the death of Pole.) 


-,. 
Bantry Arrival in England of Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes. Church iso- 
lated from Rome. 
ustine sent to convert Saxons. 
t of Supremacy makes king head 
of Church of England. 
urch again united with Rome 
under reign of Mary. 
Church restored to Crown at acces- 
_ sion of Elizabeth. 

ing James version of Bible. 


: Anglicans consider the line of Archbishops unbroken from Augustine to the present day. Roman Catholics 


Bey History of the Christian Church in England 


99 William Temple .....°...... 
100 Geoffrey Francis Fisher ..... 


: 

1646 Puritan rebellion. Presbyteriani 
becomes state religion. ) 

1660 Restoration. Power of Church 
England restored under Charles I] 
1739 John Wesley founds Methodism. 
1829 Catholic emancipation. 
1833-45 Oxford Movement attempts tc 
bring Church of England c 

to ideals of ancient 
This movement continues 
portant influence. = 


Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
40 W. 68th St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Alliance of America: 141 So. 3rd 
5t., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Assembly of America: 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Council of America, Inc.: 331 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Synagogue Council of America: 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Religious and Secular Holidays, 1956 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—Sunday, Jan. 1— 
A legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 
rict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 
Wigin in Roman times, when sacrifices 
were Offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro- 
man deity who looked back on the past 
ynd forward to the future. 


EPIPHANY—Friday, Jan. 6—Falls the 
welfth day after Christmas and com- 
nemorates the manifestation of Jesus as 
whe Son of God, as represented by the ado- 
ation of the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, 
und the miracle of the wine ai the marriage 
east at Cana. Epiphany originally marked 
the beginning of the carnival season pre- 
‘eding Lent, and the evening (sometimes 
he eve) is known as Twelfth Night. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Sunday, Feb. 
.2—A legal holiday in many states, this 
lay was first formally observed in Wash- 
ngton, D. C., in 1866, when both houses of 
Yongress gathered for a memorial address 
n honor of the late President. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—Tuesday, Feb. 
4—This day is the festival of two 3rd- 
entury martyrs, both named St. Val- 
ntine. It is not known why this day is 
issociated with lovers. It may derive from 
in old pagan festival about this time of 
rear, or it may have been inspired by the 
elief that birds mate on this day. 


SHROVE TUESDAY—Feb. 14—Falls the 
lay before Ash Wednesday and marks the 
md of the carnival season, which once 
Yegan on Epiphany but is now usuaily 
elebrated the last three days before Lent. 
n France, the day is known as Mardi Gras 
Fat Tuesday), and Mardi Gras celebra- 
ions are also held in several American 
ities, particularly in New Orleans. The 
lay is sometimes called Pancake Tuesday 
yy the English because of the need of 
ising up fats which were prohibited dur- 
ng Lent. 


ASH WEDNESDAY—Feb. 15—The first 
lay of the Lenten season, which lasts forty 
“the Having its origin sometime before 

. 1000, it is a day of public penance and 
“marked in the Roman Catholic Church 

; the burning of the palms blessed on the 
ious Palm Sunday. With his thumb, 
priest then marks a cross upon the 


a ewish Congregational and Rabbinical Organizations 


w A i Beeld St a a See ar a eT Mey & 
. Ree erat : ‘ Cee ae 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations: 
838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Union of Ethiopian Hebrew Congregations 
and Rabbis: 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
Nees 

Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U. 5. and 
Canada: 132 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 

United Synagogue of ‘America: 3080 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America: 305 Bdwy., New York 7, N. Y. 


forehead of each worshipper. The Anglican 
Church and a few Protestant groups in the 
United States also celebrate the day, but 
generally without the use of ashes. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY—Wednes- 
day, Feb. 22—The birthday of George 
Washington is celebrated as a legal holiday 
in every state of the Union (except Idaho), 
the District of Columbia and all territories. 
The observance began 1796. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Saturday, Maren oe 
17—St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, ~ 
has been honored in America since the — 
first days of the nation. There are many ~ 
dinners and meetings and perhaps the Ss 
most notable part of the observance is 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. C 


PALM SUNDAY—March 25—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate 
the entry of. Jesus into Jerusalem. T e 
procession and the ceremonies introducing _ 
the benediction of palms probably had ~ 
their origin in Jerusalem. > Ne 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach)— _ 
Tuesday, Mar. 27 (Nisan 15)—The Fe a, 
of, the Passover, also called the Feast 
Unleavened ereec commemorates the 


Egyptians their first-born, thus fulfil 
the prophecy of Moses. As the Jews 
Egypt, they ate unleavened bread, 
from that time the Jews have allowed 


bread being replaced by matzoth. 


GOOD FRIDAY—March 30—This 
commemorates the Crucifixion, whicl 
retold during services from the Gospeé 
cording to St. John. A feature in 
Catholic churches is the Mass of the : 
sanctified: there is no Consecration, th 
Host having been consecrated the previon Sis 
day. The eating of hot cross buns on th is- 
day is said to have started in England. d. 


EASTER SUNDAY—April 1—Observed! 
in all Christian churches, Easter m= 
memorates the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is celebrated on the first Sunday afte 
full moon which occurs on or next | . 
March 21 and is therefore celebrated be- 


tween March 22 and April 25 inclusive. 
_ This date was fixed by the Council of 
' Nicaea in 325. 

_ ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 10— 
* Took place in the presence of His apostles 
40 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is traditionally held to have occurred on 
Mount Olivet in Bethany. 


FIRST DAY OF SHABUOTH (Hebrew 
Pentecost )—-Wednesday, May 16 (Sivan 6) 
—This festival, sometimes called the Feast 
f Weeks, or of Harvest, or of the First 
Fruits, falls fifty days after Passover and 
originally celebrated the end of the seven- 
week grain harvesting season. In later tra- 
dition, it also celebrated the giving of the 
aw to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and both as- 
pects have come down to the present. 


ENTECOST (Whitsunday)—May 20— 
This day commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the Resurrection. The sermon 
‘the Apostle Peter, which led to the 
b iptism of 3000: who professed belief, origi- 
ated the ceremonies that have since been 
lowed. “Whitsunday” is believed to have 
e from “white Sunday” when, among 
English, white robes were worn by 
ie hose baptized on the day. 


MORIAL DAY—Wednesday, May 30— 
known as Decoration Day, Memorial 
y is a legal holiday in most of the 
tes and in the territories, and is also 
bserved by the armed forces. In 1868, 
General John A. Logan, Commander in 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
-an order designating the day as one 
vyhich the graves of soldiers would be 
ated. The holiday was originally de- 
to honoring the memory of those 
1 in the Civil War, but is now also 


DAY—Thursday, June 14—This 
y commemorates the adoption by the 
nt nental Congress on June 14, 1777, of 


), igned a bill idl eecicbanas the Presi- 


n ae, 


R DAY—Monday, Sept. 3—Ob- 
the first Monday in September in all 


se f the Knights of Labor, that the 
set aside in honor of labor. 


i 


_ Observed nationally on the fourth Thur 


FIRST DAY OF ROSH HASHANA ( 
ish New Year)—Thursday, Sept. 6 (Tis 
1)—This day marks the beginning of tk 
Jewish year 5717 and opens the Ten Da 
of Penitence, closing with Yom Kippur. — 


YOM KIPPUR (Day of Atonement)— _ 
Saturday, Sept. 15 (Tishri 10)—This a 
marks the end of the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence that began with Rosh Hashana and 
is the holiest day of the Jewish year. 
It is described in Leviticus as the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths,” and synagogue services 
begin the preceding sundown, resume the | 
following morning, and continue throug 
the day to sundown. 


FIRST DAY OF SUKKOTH (Feast of | 
Tabernacles)—Thursday, Sept. 20 (Tishri 
15)—This festival, also known as the Feast 
of the Ingathering, originally celebrated 
the fruit harvest, and the name comes. 
from the booths or tabernacles in which | 
the Jews lived during the harvest, al- 
though one tradition traces it to the » 
shelters used by the Jews in their wander- 
ing through the wilderness. During the | 
festival, many Jews build small huts in 
their back yards or on the roofs of their 


houses. 
COLUMBUS DAY—Friday, Oct. re 
in many states, 


A legal holiday com- 
memorating the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 
organized in 1792 by the Society of St. 
Tammany, or Columbian Order, more 
widely known as Tammany Hall. P iy 

ELECTION DAY (in certain states)— 
Tuesday, Noy. 6—Since 1845, by Act of 
Congress, the first Tuesday after the fir 
Monday in November is the date for choos-= 
ing Presidential electors. State election 
are also generally held on this day. | 


VETERANS DAY—Sunday, Nov. 11—Ar= 
mistice Day was established in 1926 to 
commemorate the signing in 1918 of 4 


Armistice ending World War I. On June 
1954, the name was changed to Veter 
Day so as to honor all men and wome! 
who have served America in its arn 


forces. 

THANKSGIVING—Thursday, Nov. 24 
day in November by Act of Congress 
(1941), the first such national procla- 
mation having been issued by President 
Lincoln in 1863, on the urging of Mr 
Sarah J. Hale, editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Most Americans believe that th 
holiday dates back to the day of thank 


scholars point out that days of tha: 
stem from ancient times. 

FIRST DAY OF HANUKKAH (Festiv: 
Lights)—-Thursday, Nov. 29 (Kislev 2 
This festival was instituted by Jud: 
cabaeus in 165 B.c. to celebrate 


453 


cation of the Temple of Jerusalem, which 
had been desecrated three years earlier by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who set up a pagan 
altar and offered sacrifices to Zeus Olym- 
pius. In Jewish homes, a light is lighted 
the first night, and on each succeeding 
night of the eight-day festival, another 
is lighted. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT—Dec. 2— 
Advent is the season in which the faithful 
must prepare themselves for the advent of 
the Saviour on Christmas. The four Sun- 
days before Christmas are marked by spe- 
cial church services. 


CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity)— 
Tuesday, Dec. 25—The most widely cele- 


Movable Holidays, 1956 to 1965 


CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


brated holiday of the Christian year, Christ- 
mas is observed as the anniversary of the 
birth of Jesus. Christmas customs are cen- 
turies old. The mistletoe, for example, 
comes from the Druids, who, in hanging 
the mistletoe, hoped for peace and good — 
fortune. Use of such plants as holly comes 
from the ancient belief that such plants 
blossomed at Christmas. Comparatively re- 
cent is the Christmas tree, first set up in 
Germany in the 17th century, and the use 
of candles on trees developed from the 
belief that candles appeared by miracle on 
the trees at Christmas. Colonial Manhat- ~ 
tan Islanders introduced the name Santa 
Claus, a corruption of the Dutch name for 
the 4th-century Asia-Minor St. Nicholas. 


Election Thanks- 1st Sun. 
Year Ash Wed. Easter Pentecost Labor Day Day giving Advent 
1956 Feb. 15 Apr. 1 May 20 Sept. 3 Nov. 6 Nov. 22 Dec. 2 
1957 Mar. 6 Apr. 21 June 9 Sept. 2 Nov. 5 Nov. 28 “Dec aaac aa 
1958 Feb. 19 Apr. 6 May 25 Sept. 1 Nov. 4 Nov. 27 Nov. 30 
1959 Feb. 11 Mar. 29 May 17 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 Nov. 29 
1960 Mar. 2 Apr. 17 June 5 Sept. 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 24 Nov. 27 — 
1961 Feb. 15 Apr. 2 May 21 Sept. 4 Nov. 7 Nov. 23 Dec. 3 
1962 Mar. 7 Apr. 22 June 10 Sept. 3 Nov. 6 Nov. 22 Decha, 2am 
1963 Feb. 27 Apr. 14 ‘june 2 Sept. 2 Nov. 5 Nov. 28 Dec. ate 
1964 Feb. 12 Mar. 29 May 17 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 Nov. 29 — 
1965 Mar. 3 Apr. 18 June 6 Sept. 6 Nov. 2 Nov. 25 Nov. 28 
Shrove Tuesday: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. ae 
alm Sunday: 7 days before Easter. Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost. { 
Viaundy Thursday: 3 days before Easter. Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. 
300d Friday: 2 days before Easter. Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost. 
JEWISH 
ist day rant 
1st day 1st day Rosh Yom 1st Day Simhath ist Day 
Year Purim Passover Shabuoth Hashana Kippur Sukkoth Torah Hanukkah 


Apr 
Mar 
Apr 


Length of Jewish holidays (0 = Orthodox, C= Conservative, R= Reform): 


assover: O & C, 8 days (holy days: first 2 and last 2); R, 
7 days (holy days: first and last). 

shabuoth: O & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 

tosh Hashana: O & C, 2 cas R, 1 day. 

Kippur: All groups, 1 day. 

{ oth: All groups, 7 days (holy days: 0 &C, first 2; R 
rst only). O & C observe two additional days: Shemini 


Atsereth (Eighth Day of the Feast) and Simhath Torah 

(Rejoicing of the Law). R observes Shemini Atsereth 

not Simhath Torah. ‘ aah 
Hanukkah: All groups, 8 days. v4 


e 


NOTE: All holidays begin at sundown on the evening befo 
the date given. ; 


Holidays Widely Observed 


January 1, New Year’s Day: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

_ February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Il- 
 linois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
“New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
‘Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska. 

ebruary 22, Washington’s Birthday: All states, 
D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

May 30, Memorial (or Decoration) Day: All 
states (except Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Texas), D. C., Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

ly 4, Independence Day: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

ptember (Ist Monday), Labor Day: All states, 
. C., Alaska, Hawaii, aeonte Rico. 


ansas, De Cz Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
si Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee), 


_ orado, Peiaware. ’ Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
% wa, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
: ow ‘York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
nd, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
essee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
‘Virginia, Wisconsin, Alaska, Hawaii, 


{1, Veterans Day (formerly Armistice 
All states, D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, 
Rico. 


_D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 
- 25, Christmas: All states, D. C., 
, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 


Other Peers 


bay Battle of New oneadee Louisiana. 
ae, De Hostos’ Birthday: Puerto Rico. 
ry 19, aes E. Lee’s Birthday: Alabama, 


20, Inauguration Day (every 4 yrs.): 
pe disians, (Baton Rouge, ag 


re or March (1 day before Ash Wednes- 
ay)» Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday): Alabama, 
(in certain counties), Louisiana 
tain parishes and municipalities) . 
14, Admission Day: Arizona. 

April (some day between Mar. | to 
), Arbor Day: Utah. 

, Texas Independence Day. 

15, Andrew Jackson’s Birthday: Tennessee. 


March or April (1 


March or April (2 days before Easter), Good 4 
Friday: California, Connecticut, Delaware, » 
‘Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mary- - 
land, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dae - 
kota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

day after Easter), 
Monday: North Carolina. 

March 22, Emancipation Day: Puerto Rico. 

March 25, MarylandDay. 

March 26, Kuhio Day: Hawaii. 

March 30, Seward’s Day: Alaska. 

April 12, Halifax Resolutions Anniversary: North | 
Carolina. 

April 13, Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday: Alabama, | 
Missouri, Oklahoma. 

April 16, De Diego’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 

April 19, Patriots’ Day: Maine,. Massachusetts. 

April 21, San Jacinto Day: Texas. 

April 22, Arbor Day: Nebraska. 

April 22, Oklahoma Day. 

April 26, Confederate Memorial Day: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. t 

April (4th Monday), Fast Day: New Hampshire. 

May 4, Rhode Island Independence Day. 

May (2nd Sunday), Mother’s Day: 
Oklahoma. 

May !0, Confederate Memorial Day: North Car 
lina, South Carolina: 
May 20, Mecklenburg Independence Day: Nort 
Carolina. 

June 3, Jefferson Davis’ Birthday: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. 

June 9, Senior Citizens Day: Oklahoma. 
June {{, Kamehameha Day: Hawaii. 
June 14, Flag Day: Pennsylvania. 

June 20, West Virginia Day. 

June (3rd Sunday), Father’s Day: Arizona. 
July 13, Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday: Te 
nessee. 
July 17, Mufioz Rivera’s Birthday: Puerto Rico 
July 24, Pioneer Day: Utah. 

July 25, Constitution Day: Puerto Rico. 
July 27, Barbosa’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 
August 1, Colorado Day. 
August 14, V-J Day: Arkansas (called Wor 
War II Memorial), Rhode Island. 
August 16, Bennington Battle Day: Vermont. 
August 30, Huey P. Long Day: Louisiana. 4 
September (ist Saturday after full moon), Indi 
Day: Oklahoma. 
September 9, Admission Day: California. 
September (2, Defenders’ Day: Maryland. 
September 16, Cherokee Strip Day: Oklaho: 
October (Thursday of State Fair Week): Sout 
Carolina (in counties where Fair is held) 
October 10, Oklahoma Historical Day. “ 
October 18, Alaska Day. 


October 31, Admission Day: Nevada. 
November {, All Saints’ Day: Louisiana. 
November 4, Will Rogers Day: Oklahoma, — 
November 19, Discovery Day: Puerto Rico. 
December 10, Wyoming Day. | 


December 26, Day after Christmas: South C 
lina. ; hs ehh 


Easter I 


ae PRIZES 


The Nobel prizes are awarded under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish chamist and engineer, who 
died in 1896. The interest of the fund is divided annually among the persons who have made the most outstanding , 
contributions in the field of physics, chemistry, and physiology or medicine, who have produced the most dis- __ 
tinguished literary work of an idealist tendency, and who have contributed most toward world peace. ‘ 

The prizes for physics and chemistry are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science in Steckho!lm, the one 
for physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medical Institute in Stockholm, that for literature by the “academy 
in Stockholm, and that for peace by a committee of five elected by the horwegian Storting. The distribution of 
prizes was begun on December 10, 1901, the anniversary of l.obei’s death. Tne amount of each prize varies with 
the income from the fund and since 1936 has stood at approximately £8,900. . 

No Nobel prizes were awarded for 1940, 1947 arid 1942; prizes for Literature and Peace were not awarded for 1943. 


Peace 


Year Literature 

1901 René F. A. Sully Prudhomme (France) 
1902 Theodor Mommsen (Germany) 

1903 Bjornstjerne Bjornson (Norway) 

1904 Frédéric Mistral (France) and José 


Echegaray (Spain) 
Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) 
Giosué Carducci (Italy) 
Rudyard Kipling (England) 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 Rudolf Eucken (Germany) 


1909 Selma Lagerl6f (Sweden) 


Paul von ‘Heyse (Germany) 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) 


Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) 

Rabindranath Tagore (India): . 

Romain Rolland (France). s 

Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) — 

Kari Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- 
rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 

Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) 

Knut Hamsun (Norway) 

Anatole France (France) 


Jacinto Benavente (Spain) 
William B. Yeats (Ireland) ~ 
Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) 
George Bernard Shaw (England) 


Grazia Deledda (Italy) 
Henri Bergson (France) 


Sigrid Undset (Norway) 
Thomas Mann (Germany) 
Sinclair Lewis (U. S.) 
Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 


John Galsworthy (England) ~ 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) 
§ Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 
935 No award 

936 Eugene O’Neill (U. 3.) 
937. Roger Martin du Gard | (France) 
938 Pearl S. Buck -(U. S.) 


9 Frans Eemil Sillanpéaé (Finland) 
4 Johannes V. Jensen (Denmark) 
5 Gabriela Mistral (Chile) 


i 


Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick — 
Passy (France) 

Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (Switzer- 
land) 

Sir William R. Cremer (England) : 

Institut de Droit International (Belgium) 


Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 
Theodore Roosevelt (U. S.) 
Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) and Louis Rena 
(France) f 
Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and medena i 
Bajer (Denmark) 2% “ 
Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) and 
Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournelles de 
Constant de Rebecque (France) , Ph: 
The Bureau International Permanent ag la 
Paix (Switzerland) 
Tobias M. C. Asser (Holland) and Alfred Hy 
Fried (Austria) 
Elihu Root (U. S.) 
Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 
No award ey 
No award Se 
International Red Cross ti ? ; 


Woodrow Wilson (U. S.) 
Léon Bourgeois (France) 
Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and eat 
Lange (Norway) *¥ 
Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) ~ 
No award 
No award ri 
Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) — 
Charles G. Dawes (U. S.) 3 
Aristide Briand (France) and Gustav — 
mann (Germany) ‘ 
Ferdinand Buisson (France) 
Quidde (Germany) i oe 
No award » i 
Frank B. Kellogg (os Ss.) ha 
Lars O. J. Sdderblom: (Sweden) “>: ae 
Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas M. ‘But er 
(U. 8.) pa. 


No award Psi, | 
Sir Norman Angell (England) ¢ az - 
Arthur Henderson (England) “he 
Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) ‘ ing 
Carlos de S. Lamas (Argentina) ‘ot ete) 
Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) — “re 
Office International Nansen pour les Rétus ; 165 
(Switzerland) ey 


No award ~ as 
International Red Cross aaa 
Cordell Hull (U. 8.) oA Gy 

? = Thad ts 


Thomas Stearns Eliot (England) 
William Faulkner (U. S.) 
| Bertrand Russell (England) 
Par Lagerkvist (Sweden) 
Francois Mauriac (France) 


4 Ernest Hemingway (U. 8S.) 


Physics 


discovery of Roentgen 
rays. 


Hendrik A. Lorentz and 
Pieter Zeeman, for work 
on influence of mag- 
-netism upon radiation. 


A. Henri Becquerel, work 
on discovery of sponta- 
neous radioactivity. 
Pierre and Marie Curie; 
study of radiation. 


John Strutt (Lord Ray- 
leigh) for discovery of 
argon in investigating 
gas density. 

/Philipp Lenard, for work 
with cathode rays. 


_|Joseph J. Thomson, for 
i investigations on pas- 
sage of electricity 
through gases. 


Albert A. Michelson, for 
_ spectroscopic and met- 
- rologic investigations. 


briel Lippmann, for 
- method of reproducing 
colors by photography. 


g and 
Ferdinand Braun, for 
development of wireless. 


Johannes D. van der 
Waals, for work with the 
equation of state for 
gases and liquids. 


ews Wien, for his 
. laws governing the ra- 
diation of heat. 


| Gustat Dalén, for discov- 
| ery of automatic regu- 
Ras lators used in lighting 
_ lighthouses and light 
at buoys. fas 


Sir Winston Churchill (England) 


Wilhelm K. Roentgen, for| Jacobus H. van 


Peace 


Emily G. Balch and John R. Mott (U. S.) — 
American Friends Service Committee (U. 5S.) 

and British Society of Friends’ Service 

Council (England) 
No award ; 
Lord John Boyd Orr (Scotland) e 
Ralph J. Bunche (U. S.) e 
Léon Jouhaux (France) 
Albert Schweitzer (Fr. Eq. Af.) 
George C. Marshall (U. S.) 
No award 


Chemistry 


Medicine | 


’t Hoff; 
laws of chemical dynam- 
ics and osmotic pressure 
in solutions. 


‘Emil A. von Behring, for 
work on serum therapy 
against diphtheria. 


| 
7 


Emil Fischer, for experi-| Sir Ronald Ross, for work 
ments in sugar and on malaria. B 
purin groups of sub- ; 
stances. ] 


Svante A. Arrhenius, for 
his electrolytic theory of 
dissociation. 


Niels R. Finsen, for his 
treatment of lupus vol 
garis, with concen ae 
light rays. 


Ivan P. Pavlov, for work 
on the physiology of aie 
gestion. 


Sir William Ramsay; dis- 
covery and determina- 
tion of place of inert 
gaseous elements in air. 


Adolf von Baeyer, for work 
on organic dyes and 
hydroaromatic combina- 
tions. 


Henri Moissan, for isola- 
tion of fluorine, and 
introduction of electric 
furnace. 


Eduard Buchner; discov- 
ery of cell-less fermenta- 
tion and investigations 
in biological chemistry. 


Ernest Rutherford, for in- 
vestigations into disin- 
tegration of elements 
and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 


Wilhelm Ostwald, for work 
on catalysis and investi- 
gations into chemical 
equilibrium and _  reac- 
tion rates. 


Robert Koch, for work on 
tuberculosis. 


Camillo Golgi and Santi-- 
ago Ramon y Cajal, for 
work on structure of 
the nervous system. a 


Charles L. A. Laveran, for 
work with protozoa in 
the generation of dis- 
ease. r 

Paul Ehrlich and Elie 
Metchnikoff, for work on 

immunity. 


Theodor Kocher, for work 
on the thyroid gland. 


Otto Wallach, for work in | Albrecht Kossel, for 
the field of alicyclic achievements in the 
compounds, 


chemistry of the cell. 


Marie Curie, for discovery 
of elements radium and 
polonium. 


Victor Grignard, for re- 
agent discovered by and 
named after him. 

Paul Sabatier, for the 
methods of hydrogenat- 
ing organic compounds. 


Allvar Gullstrand, for 
work on the Bioperine of 
the eye. 


Alexis Carrel, for work on. 
vascular ligature ant 
grafting of blood ves- 
sels and organs. 


Physics 


| H. Kamerlingh Onnes, for 
work leading to produc- 
tion of liquid helium. 


Max von Laue, for dis- 
covery of diffraction of 
Roentgen rays passing 
through crystals. 


W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 


Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elements. 


Max Planck, for discover- 
ies in connection with 
quantum theory. 


Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and decom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 


15 


17 


18 


19 


Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 


Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 


Niels Bohr, for investiga- 
tions of structure of 
atoms and _ radiations 
emanating from them. 


Robert A. Millikan, work 
on elementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena, 


Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 
rium of sedimentation. 


Arthur H. Compton, dis- 
covery of Compton phe- 


= 


nomenon; and Charles 
T R. Wilson, for 
method of perceiving 


paths taken by electri- 
cally charged particles. 


- Chemistry 


Alfred Werner, for link- 
ing up atoms within 
the molecule. 


Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of many chemi- 
cal elements. 


Richard Willstatter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 


No award. 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 


No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 


Francis W. Aston, for 
discovery of isotopes 
in nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discov- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 


or- 
dis- 


microanalysis of: 
ganic substances 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 
was awarded to Richard 
Zsigmondy, for work on 
the heterogeneous na- 
ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 


The Svedberg, for work 
on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the 1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves- 
tigations of bile acids 
and kindred substances. 


Medicine 


Charles Richet, for work 
on anaphylaxy. 


Robert Barany, for work 
on physiology and pa- 
thology of the vestibu- 
lar system. 


No award. 


No award. 


No award. 


Jules Bordet, for discov- 
eries in connection we ; 
immunity. ae 


August Krogh, discovery 
of regulation of capillar- 
ies’ motor mechanism. == 


No award. 


In 1923 the 1922 prize 
divided between Arce 
bald V. Hill for « 
covery relating to hea 
production in muscles; 
and Otto Meyerho 
correlation between 
sumption of eae 


of the 
gram. 


No award. 


covery of the Spiropte 
carcinoma. : 


Julius Wagner-Jaur 
for use of malaria inoc 
lation in treatment 
dementia paraly 


_ Physics 


Chemistry 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 


_ the phenomenon of 
thermionics and discov- 
ery of the Richardson 
Law. 


Prince Louis Victor de 
Broglie, for discovery of 
the wave character of 
electrons. 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on dif- 
fusion of light and dis- 
covery of the Raman 
effect. ; 


No award. 


In 1933 the prize for 1932 
was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 


Erwin Schrédinger and 


Richardson, for work on | 


Paul A. M. Dirac, for 
discovery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic the- 
ory. : 


No award. 


| James Chadwick, for dis- 
covery of the neutron. 


| Victor F. Hess, for dis- 
covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. Ander- 
son, for discovery of the 
positron. 


|Clinton J. Davisson and 


discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 


Enrico Fermi, for identi- 
fication of new radio- 
activity elements and 


actions effected by slow 
neutrons. 


\ ernest Orlando Lawrence, 
for the development of 
the cyclotron. 


George P. Thomson, for. 


discovery of nuclear re- 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations: on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
‘their connection with 
vitamins. 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A... 8... von Euler- 
. Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work on 
coloring matter of blood 
and leaves and for his 
“synthesis of hemin. 


Karl Bosch and Friedrich 


Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 

Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
. chemistry. 

No award.. 

Harold C.. Urey, for. dis- 


covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- 


Curie, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 


Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffraction 
of X rays and electrons 
in gases. 


Walter N. Haworth, for re- 
search on carbohydrates 
‘and vitamin C; and Paul 
Karrer, for work on 
carotenoids, flavins and 
vitamins A and B. 


Richard Kuhn, for caro- 
tinoid study and vita- 
min research (declined 
the prize). 


Adolf Friedrich Johann 
Butenandt, for work on 


sexual hormones (de- 
clined the prize); and 
Leopold RuZitka, work 


with polymethylenes. 


Charles Nicolle, for wot 
on typhus exanthem 
icus. t 


Christiaan Eijkman, for) 
discovery of the antineu-. 
ritic vitamins; and Sir 
Frederick G. Hopkins, 
for discovery of growth-i 
promoting vitamins. 


Karl Landsteiner, for dis- 
covery of human blagd 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for dis- 
covery of the character: 
and mode of action of 
the respiratory ferment. 


Sir Charles S. Sherrington’ 
and Edgar D. Adrian, 
for discoveries of the 
function of the neuron 


Thomas H. Morgan, 
discoveries on heredi 
function of the chro: 
somes. 


P. Murphy, for ae 


A 


of liver therapy against 


Hans Spemann, 
covery of the organiz 
effect in embryonic de 
velopment. 


Sir Henry H. Dale anc 
Otto Loewi, for discov- 
eries on chemical trans- 
mission of nerve im. 
pulses. 


Albert Szent-Gyorgyi @ 
_Nagyrapolt, for disc 
eries on biological ca 
bustion. ; 


“ 


Corneille Heymans, for im 
portance of sinus ani 
aorta mechanisms in t 
regulation of  respil 
tion. : 


Gerhard Domagk, antib: 
terial effect of pie 
cilate. 


944 
945 
946 


947 


948 


949 


950 


951 


Physics 


Otto Stern, for detection 
of magnetic momentum 
of protons. 


Isidor Isaac Rabi, for work 
on magnetic movements 
of atomic particles. 


Wolfgang Pauli, for work 
on atomic fissions. 


Percy Williams Bridgman, 
studies and inventions 
in high-pressure phys- 
ics. 


Sir Edward Appleton, for 
discovery of layer which 
reflects radio short waves 
in the ionosphere. 


Patrick M. S. Blackett, for 
improvement on Wilson 
chamber, discoveries in 
cosmic radiation. 


Hideki Yukawa, for math- 
ematical prediction, 14 
years ago, of the me- 
son. 


Cecil Frank Powell, for 
method of photographic 
study of atom nucleus, 
and for discoveries about 
mesons. 


Sir John Douglas - Cock- 
eroft and Ernest T. S. 
Walton, for work in 
1932 on transmutation of 
atomic nuclei. 


Edward Mills Purcell and 
Felix Bloch, for work in 
measurement of mag- 


netic fields in atomic 


nuclei, 


Fritz Zernike, for develop- 
ment of ‘phase contrast” 
microscope.’ 


Max Born, for work in 
quantum mechanics; 
and Walther Bothe, for 
work in cosmic radia- 
tion. 


emistry 


George Hevesy De. Heves, 
for work on use of iso- 
topes as chemical indi- 
cators. 


Otto Hahn, for work on 
atomic fission. 


Artturi Ilmari Virtanen, 
for research in the field 
of conservation of fod- 
oer: 


James B. Sumner, crys- 
tallizing of enzymes. 

John H. Northrop and 
Wendell M. Stanley, pre- 
paring enzymes and virus 
proteins in pure form. 


Sir Robert Robinson, for 
research in plant sub- 
stances. 


Arne Tiselius, for bio- 
chemical discoveries and 
isolation of mouse pa- 
ralysis virus. 


William Francis Giauque, 
for research in thermo- 
dynamics, especially ef- 
fects of low temperature. 


Otto Diels and Kurt Ad- 
ler, for dien synthesis 
for artificial manufac- 
ture of odors and com- 
plicated compounds. 


Glenn T. Seaborg and Ed- 
win M. McMillan, for 
discovery of plutonium. 


Archer John Porter Mar- 
tin and Richard Lau- 
rence Millington Synge, 
for development of the 
partition chromatogra- 
phy process (coloring, 
identifying, separating 
compounds) . ¢ 


Hermann Staudinger, for 


research in giant mole- 
cules. 


Linus Pauling, for study 
of forces holding to- 
gether protein and other 
molecules. 


955. Nobel Prize winners, ‘see Nobel Prizes in index.) 
a oe, » 


Medicine 


Henrik Dam, Edward A. 
Doisy for the discovery 
of the chemical! nature 
of Vitamin K. 


Joseph Erlanger and Her-— 
bert Spencer Gasser, for 
work on functions of 
the nerve threads. is 


Sir Alexander Fleming, 
Ernst Boris Chain, and 
Sir Howard Florey, for 
discovery of penicillin. — 


Herman J. Muller, heredi- 
tary effects of X ray on 
genes. ; 


Carl F. and Gerty ae 
for work on animal 
starch metabolism; ] 
nardo <A. Houssay, — 
hormone study of pit 
tary gland. ie 


Paul Mueller, 
ery of insect-killi: 
properties of DDT. 


Walter Rudolf Hess, 
research on brain 
trol of body; and 
tonio Caetano de. 


development 0: 
operation to tre 
tal disease. 


Philip S. Hench. 
C. Kendall, and 
Reichstein, for di 
ies about horm 
adrenal VOrteey 


Selman A. Waksr 
co-discovery of © 
mycin. 2 


Fritz A. Lipmann and 
Adolph Krebs, for stu 
of living cells. — : 


John F. Enders, 
H. Weller and Frede 
C. Robbins, for work 
with cultivation of polic 
virus. me : 


_. Meritorious Public Service 
_ 1918 New York Times 

(1919 Milwaukee Journal 
1921 Boston Post 

1922 New York World 
1923 Memphis Commercial Ap- 


1926 Columbus (Ga.) En- 
fat quirer Sun 
1927 Canton (Ohio) Daily 


i News 
928 Indianapolis Times 
29 New York Evening World 


933 New York World-Tele- 
, gram 

34 Medford 

F 5 Tribune 

1935 Se GE) Bee 


(Oreg.) Mail 


bune; Special Bronze 
Plaque: Edmonton 
(Alberta) Journal 


publican & Ainerican’ 

hal 41 St. Louis Post- Dispatch 

Los Angeles Times 

Omaha World-Herald 

New York Times 

Detroit Free Press 

| Seranton (Pa.) Times 

Baltimore Sun 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Lincoln) Nebraska State 

Journal 

Chicago Daily News; St. 

_ Lowis Post-Dispatch 

iami Herald; Brooklyn 

Eagle 

t. Louis Post-Dispatch 


7 New York Tribune 
8 Lowisville Courier-Jour- 
nal 
vEX HE, NEWBRANCH 
= aha Evening World- 

Herald) 

RANK M, O’Brien (New 

York Herald) 

ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 

Emporia [Kans,] Ga- 


Pulitzer Prize Awards 


Source: Columbia University, New York. (For years not listed, no award was made.) 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 
1954 DonaLp M. Murry (Bos 


1924 Boston Heraid; Special 
prize: FraNK I, Coss 
(New York World) 

1925 Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier 

1926 New York Times (Ep- 
warD M. KINGSBURY) 

1927 Boston Herald (F. Lau- 
RISTON BULLARD) 


1928 GROVER CLEVELAND HALL 
(Montgomery [Ala.] 
Advertiser) 


1929 Louis Isaac Jarre (Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot) 

1931 CHARLES Ss. RYCKMAN 
(Fremont [Nebr.] Tri- 
bune) 

1933 Kansas City (Mo.) Star 


1934 E. P. CuHase (Atlantic 
[Iowa] News Tele- 
graph) 

1936 FreLtrx Morisey (Washing- 
ton [D.C.] Post) ; 
GEORGE B. PARKER 
(Scripps-Howard News- 
papers) 


1937 Joun W. Owens (Balti- 
more Sun) 

1938 W. W. Waymack (Des 
Moines Register & Tri- 
bune) 

1939 RoNnaLp Ge CALLVERT 
(Portland Oregonian) 

1940 Bart Howarp (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) 

1941 Revsren Maury (New 
York Daily News) 

1942 GrorrrEY Parsons (New 
York Herald Tribune) 

1943 Forrest W. Seymour (Des 
Moines Register & Tri- 
bune) 

1944 Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
(Henry J. HASKELL) 

1945 GrorcE W. Porter (Provi- 
dence [R. I.] Journal- 
Bulletin) 

1946 Hoppine CarTErR ([Green- 
ville, Miss.] Delta Dem- 
ocrat-Times) 

1947 Witt1am H. Grimes (Wail 
Street Journal) 

1948 VircINnIus DaBNEY (Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch) 

1949 Jonn H. Criper (Boston 
Herald) HeErsert ELLiIs- 
TON (Washington Post) 

1950 Cart M. Saunprrs (Jack- 
son [Mich.] Citizen 
Patriot) 


1951 Win1am H. Furzpatrick 
(New Orleans States) 

1952 Lovrs LaCoss (St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat) 

1953 VERMONT Cc. ROYSTER 
(Wall Street Journal) 


Information Please Al 


ton Herald) 


1955 Royce Howes (Detroit / 
Press) : 
Correspondence ; 


1929 Pau. Scott MowRER (Chie: 
cago Daily News) i 

1930 LrLanp Stowe (New York} 
Herald Tribune) 

1931 H. R. KNICKERBOCKER | 
(Philadelphia Public : 
Ledger and New York' 
Evening Post) 

1932 WaLTER DURANTY 
York Times); CHARLES} 
G. Ross ~(St. Lovwis\ 
Post-Dispatch) 4 

1933 EpGar ANSEL MowRer | 
(Chicago Daily News) | 

1934 FrepErick TT. BiIRcH 
(New York Times) — 

1935 ARTHUR Krock ae 
York Times) 

1936 Wi.FrRED C. BARBER (Cae 
cago Tribune) 

1937 Annr O’HARE Times) 
(New York Times) q 

1938 ARTHUR Krock o@e 


(New ! 


York Times) 

1939 Louis P. LocHNER (AssO-| 
ciated Press) 

1940 Otto D. TouiscHus (N 
York Times) 

1941 Group award* 

1942 CarLos P. Romuto (Pi 
ippines Heraid) 

1943 Hanson W. BaLpwin NG 
York Times) 


1944 ErnNiz PYLE (Scrip s- 
Howard Newspaper Al- 
liance) 


1945 Harotp V. (Hat) Boy! 
(Associated Press) 

1946 ARNALDO CORTESI 
York Fimes) s 

1947 Brooks ATKINSON OF 
York Times) : 


(New 


1948 Discontinued 


* For the public services and the 
individual achievements of Americar 
news reporters in the war zones. 4 


H 


Cartoon 
1922 Routin KirBy (New Yor I 
World) | 
1924 Jay Norwoop Darin 


(New York Tribune) 
1925 RoutLIn Kirsy (New Yo 
World) 
1926 D. R. Frrzparrick (, 
Louis Post-Dispatch 
1927 Ne.son HarprnG (Bro 
lyn Eagle) 
1928 NELSON HARDING | 
lyn Eagle) - “ 


ion 


Peociay KirBy oe York 
_ World) 

930 CHARLES R. MacavLEy 
(Brooklyn Eagle) 


931 EpMmMuNpD Durry (Balti- 
more Sun) 
332 JOHN TT. McCuTCHEON 


(Chicago Tribune) 
333 Harotp Morton ‘TALBURT 


(Washington Daily 
News) 
334 EpmunD Dourry (Balti- 


more Sun) 

35 Ross A. Lewis (Milwau- 
kee Journal) 

37 CLARENCE DANIEL Bat- 
CHELOR (New York 
Daily News) 

138 VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chi- 
cago Daily News) 

139 CHARLES G. WERNER (Daily 
Oklahoman [Oklahoma 
City]) 


40 EpmuND Durry (Balti- 
more Sun) 

41 Jacop Burcx (Chicago 
Times) 

442 Herpert L. Brock (NEA 
Service) 

43 Jay Norwoop DARLING 
(New York Herald Tri- 
bune) 

444 CuirrorD K. BErRRYMAN 


(Washington [D. C.] 
Evening Star) 


45 Br. Mavuupin_ (United 
Features Syndicate, 
Inc.) 

446 Bruck ALEXANDER RUvUS- 
SELL (Los Angeles 
Times) 


47 VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chi- 
cago Daily News) 
48 RUBE GOLDBERG 
, York Sun) 
49 LUTE PEASE (Newark 
‘ Evening News) 
T: BERRYMAN 
[Dose 


(New 


50 JAMES 
(Washington 
Evening Star) 

51 Rec (REGINALD W.) Man- 
nine (Arizona Repub- 
lie [Phoenix]) 

52 Frep L. PACKER 
York Mirror) 

53 Epwarp D. KUEKES (Cleve-~ 
land Plain Dealer) 

154 Herbert L. Bock (Wash- 
ington [D. C.] Post) 


(New 


55 DaNIEL R. FITZPATRICK 
(St. Lowis Post-Dis- 
patch) : 


News Photography 
42 Mitron Brooks (Detroit 
News) 
3 Frank Norn (Associated 
t Press) 
‘Frank Fran (Associated 
_ Press) Harte L, BUNKER 
(Omaha World-Herald) 


1945 Jor ROSENTHAL (Associ- 
ated Press) 


/1947 ARNOLD Harpy 


1948 Frank CusHinc (Boston 
Traveler) 

1949 Nat Frmn (New York 
Herald Tribune) 

1950 Bru CroucH (Oakland 
Tribune) 

1951 Max Dersror (Associated 
Press) 

1952 JoHN RosBINSON & Don 
UnTanc (Des Moines 
Register & Tribune) 

1953 Wintram M. GALLAGHER 
(Flint [Mich.] Journal) 

1954 Mrs. Water M. ScuHau 

1955 JoHN L. Gaunt, JR. (Los 
Angeles Times) 


National Telegraphic Reporting 

1942 Louis Srark (New York 
Times) 

1944 Dewey L. Furmine (Bal- 
timore Sun) 

1945 James B. RESTON 
York Times) 

1946 Epwarp A. Harris (St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch) 


(New 


1947 Epwarp TL FOLLIARD 
(Washington [D. C.] 
Post) 


National Reporting 
1948 Bert ANDREWS (New York 
Herald Tribune); Nat 
S. Finny (Minneapolis 
Tribune). 
1949 C. P. TRUSSELL 
York Times) 
1950 Epwin O. GuTHMAN (Se- 
attle Times) 
1952 ANTHONY LEVIERO 
York Times) 
1953 Don WHITEHEAD 
ciated Press) 
1954 RrcHarD L. WILSON 
(Cowles Newspapers) 
1955 ANTHONY Lewis (Wash- 
ington Daily News) 


(New 


(New 


(Asso- 


International Telegraphic 
Reporting 

1942 LAURENCE EpMUND ALLEN 
(Associated Press) 

1943 Ira WOLFERT (North 
American Newspaper 
Alliance, Inc.) 

1944 Danie, Dre Luce (Asso- 
ciated Press) 

1945 Mark S. Watson (Balti- 
more Sun) 

1946 Homer W. Bicart (New 
York Herald Tribune) 

1947 Eppy Gi.mMorE (Associ- 
ated Press) 


International Reporting 
1948 PauL W. Warp (Balti- 
more Sun) 
1949 Prick Day 
} Sun) 


(Baltimore 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1917 


1918 Haroip A. 


1920 


1932 W. C. RIcHARDS, 


1933 Francis A. JAMIESON 
1934 Royce Brier (San | 
1935 Winttam H. Taytor 
1936 LaurEN D. Lyman ( 


1937 JoHn J. 


EpMUND STEVENS (Chris- 


KErres 


JOHN M. HIGHTOWER (As- * 
AUSTIN C. 
Jim G. Lucas (Scripps- — 


Harrison E. 


Hersert B. SWwore (New 3 


JouHn J. Leary, JR. (New 
Louis SrrpoLtp (New Yor. 
Kirke L, Srm“pson (Asso: 
ALVA 

MacGNER 


JAMES W. 


JoHN T. 
Pau Y. ANDERSON 


RusseLL D. OWEN 


tian Science Monitor) 
Breech & FRED 

SpaRES (Chicago Daily — 
News); HOMER BrGart 
& MarcuERITE Hiccrns: 
(New York Herald Trib- 
une); ReLMAN Morin & 
Don WHITEHEAD (ASSO- | 
ciated Press) 


sociated Press) 
WEHRWEIN ~ 
(Milwaukee Journal) — 


Howard Newspapers) 
SALISBURY 
(New York Times) 


Reporting 


York World) ° 
LITTLEDALE 
(New York Evening 


Post) 
York World) 
World) 


ciated Press) 

JOHNSTON 
York Times) 

WHITE ieee * 
Diego Sun) ere 
Mutroy & — 
AtvIN H. GOLDSTEIN — 
(Chicago. Daily News) 


i es ix 


(Louisville 
Journal) 

ROGERS 
Louis Post-Dispatei 


Louis Post-Dispatel 


York Times); S 
award: W. O. Dap 
(Auburn [N. Yd . 
ee 


Martin, J. S. 
F. D. Wess, J. 
Stoan (all of D 
Free Press) 


sociated Press) 
cisco Chronicle) 
York Herald Tri 
York Times) ; 
O’NEILL ~ un 
York Herald Tribun 
RENCE 

Times), 


BLAKESLEE 
Press), 


Lan Serv- 


Sate (Universal 

: iCe) > Davin DIETZ 
Fs _ (Seripps-Howard News- 
5 a ed, papers) 


1938 RayMonp SprIGLE (Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette) 

“os -1939 Tuomas L. Stokes (New 
3 York World-Telegram) 
ae _ 1940 S. Burton HeatH (New 
. York World-Telegram) 
ot 1941 WESTBROOK PEGLER (New 
z York World-Telegram) 
1942 STaNTON DELAPLANE (San 
eee Francisco Chronicle) 
1943 GEORGE WELLER (Chicago 

oe ‘i Daily News) 

1944 PavL SCHOENSTEIN & as- 
: sociates (New York 
Journal-American) 

1945 Jack S. McDoweEL. (San 


Francisco Call-Bulle- 
tin) 

1946 Wi~ttram LEronarp Lav- 
RENCE (New York 
Times) 


& 1947 FREDERICK WOLTMAN (New 
York World-Telegram) 


“aif Local Reporting 

48 GrorcE E. Goopwin (At- 
_— lanta Journal) 

1949 Matconm JouHnson (New 
York Sun) 


Times) 


51 Epwarp S. MontTcoMeEry 
(San Francisco Exam- 
Bs iner) 

1952 GrorcE DE CarvALHO (San 
Francisco Chronicle) 


{ Novel 

His Family. By Eee 
PooLe 

) The Magnificent ets 

a sons. By BootH TarK- 


EpITH WHARTON 
28 Alice Adams. By Bootu 
- TARKINGTON 
ane of Ours. By Wma 
_ _CATHER 
The Able McLaughlins. 
By MarGARET WILSON 
50 Big. By EpNA FERBER 


carlet Sister Mary. By 
_ JULIA PETERKIN 
aughing Boy. By OLIver 
LA Farce 


1953 Reporting and photo- 
graphic staffs (Provi- 
dence Journal & Eve- 
ning Bulletin); Epwarp 
J. Mowery (New York 


World-Telegram & 
Sun) 
1954 Vicksburg (Miss.) Sun- 


day Post-Herald; AuvIn 
Scotr McCoy (Kansas 
City [Mo.] Star) 


1955 Mrs. Caro Brown (Alice 
[Tex.] Daily Echo); 
ROLAND KENNETH Tow- 
ERY (Cwero [Tex.] Rec- 
ord) 


Special Citation 

1941 New York Times for 
the public educational 
value of its foreign 
news report. 


1944 Byron Pricr, Director of 
the Office of Censor- 
ship, for the creation 
and administration of 
the newspaper and ra- 


dio codes. 

1945 Mrs. WILLIAM ALLEN 
Wuitr, for her hus- 
band’s interest and 


services during the past 
seven years aS a mem- 
ber of the Advisory 
Board of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 
The cartographers of 
the American press for 
their war maps. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


1931 Years of Grace. By Mar- 


GARET AYER BARNES 


1932 The Good Earth. By 
Peart S. Buck 

LOSS eS LONE. eye Lene 
STRIBLING 


1934 Lamb in His Bosom. By 


CAROLINE MILLER 


1935 Now in November. By 
JOSEPHINE WINSLOW 
JOHNSON 


1936 Honey in the Horn. By 


Haroup L. Davis 


1937 Gone With the Wind. 
By Marcarer MiItTcHELL 
1938 The Late George Apley. 
By JoHN PHILLirs Mar- 


QUAND 


1939 The Yearling. By Mar- 
JORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 
1940 The Grapes of Wrath. 


By JOHN STEINBECK 
1942 In This Our Life. 
ELLEN GLASGOW 


1943 Dragon’s Teeth. By Up- 


TON SINCLAIR 


By 


1947 (Pulitzer 


year.) Columbia 
versity and the Grad 
ate School of Jour: 
ism, for their efforts toi 
maintain and advance 
the high standards! 
governing the Pulitzer 
Prize awards. The Sz.! 
Louis Post-Dispatch, 
for its unswerving ad-l 
herence to the publici 
and professional ideals! 
of its founder and itsi 
leadership in the field! 
of American journal-l 
ism. : i 

1948 Dr. FRANK D. FACKEN-1 
THAL, for his interest: 
and service. 

1951 Cyrus L. SULZBERGER (New 
York Times) for his ex- 
clusive interview with 
Archbishop Stepinac in 
a Yugoslav prison. 

1952 Kansas City Star for coy- 
erage of 1951 floods: 
Max Kase (New York 
Journal-American) for 
exposures of bribery in 
college basketball. . 

1953 New York Times for its 
17-year publication of 
“News of the Week n 
Review.” 


History of Services Rendered 
Public by American Press 
Preceding Year 


1918 Minna LEWISON, HE 
B, HoucH 


1944 Journey in the Dark. 
MarTIN FLAVIN: 
1945 A Bell for Adano. 
JOHN HERSEY 
1947 All the King’s Men. 
RoBerT PENN WARRE! 
1948 Tales of the South 


cific. By JAMES 
MICHENER 
1949 Guard of Honor. 


JAMES GOULD COZZEN 
1950 The Way West. By A. } 
GUTHRIE, JR. 
1951 The Town. By Conrs 
RICHTER P 
(1952 The Caine Mutiny. — 
HERMAN Wouk 
1953 The Old Man and 
Sea. By ERNEST 
INGWAY 
1955 A Fable. By WILLtA 
FAULKNER : 


Drama 
1918 Why Marry? B 


LyncH WILLIAM 


20 Beyond the Horizon. By 
EUGENE O’NEILL 


21 Miss Lulu Bett. By Zona ~ 


GALE 
22 Anna Christie. By Ev- 
GENE O’NEILL 


23 Icebound. By OwEN 
Davis 
24 Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. 


By HatcHER HUGHES 
25 They Knew What They 


Wanted. By SMWNEY 
Howarp 

26 Craig’s Wife. By GEORGE 
KELLY 


27 In Abraham’s Bosom. By 
PavuL GREEN 

28 Strange Interlude. 
EUGENE O’NEILL 

29 Street Scene. By ELMER 
L. RIcE 

30 The Green Pastures. By 
Marc CONNELLY 

31 Alison’s House. By Susan 


By 


GLASPELL 

oe OF. Thee. I. Sing., By 
GrorcE S. KAvuFMAN, 
Morrizg RYSKIND & IRA 
GERSHWIN 


33 Both Your Houses. 
MaxweELL ANDERSON 

34 Men in White. By SIDNEY 
KINGSLEY 

35 The Old Maid. By Zor 
AKINS 

36 Idiot’s Delight. By Ros- 
ERT E. SHERWOOD 

37 You Can’t Take It With 
You. By Moss Hart and 
GrorceE S. KauFMAN 

38 Our Town. By THORNTON 
WILDER 

39 Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
By Rosert BE. SHERWOOD 

40 The Time of Your Life. 
By WiLt1am SAROYAN 

41 There Shall Be No Night. 

_ By Rosert E. SHERWOOD 

43 The Skin of Our Teeth. 
By THORNTON WILDER 

45 Harvey. By Mary CHASE 

46 State of the Union. By 
RUSSELL CROUSE and 
Howarp LINDSAY 

18 A Streetcar Named De- 
sire. By TENNESSEE WIL- 
LIAMS 

19 Death of a Salesman. By 
ARTHUR MILLER 

50 South Pacific. By RicH- 
ARD ROpDGERS, Oscar 
HAMMERSTEIN 2ND, AND 
JOSHUA LOGAN 

32 The Shrike. By JOSEPH 

KraMM 

33 Picnic. By WiLL1aAM INGE 

1 The Teahouse of the Au- 

gust Moon. By JOHN 

_ PATRICK 

( Jat on a Hot Tin Roof. 

By TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


By 


United States History i 

1917 With Americans of Past 
and Present Days. By 
J. J. JUSSERAND, Am- 
bassador of France to 
WRRSh 

1918 A History of the Civil 
War, 1861-1865. By 
JAMES ForD RHODES 

1920 The War with Mexico. By 
Justin H. SmMitH 

1921 The Victory at Sea. By 
Wittam Sowven Sims 
in collaboration with 
Burton J. HENDRICK 

1922 The Founding of New 
England. By JAmeEs 
TRUSLOW ADAMS 

1923 The Supreme Court in 
United States History. 
By CHARLES WARREN 

1924 The American Revolu- 
tion—A Constitutional 


Interpretation. By 
CHARLES Howarp Mc- 
ILWAIN 


1925 A History of the Amer- 
ican Frontier. By FRED- 
ERIC L. PAXSON © 

i926 The History of the United 


States. By EDWARD 
CHANNING 
1927 Pinckney’s Treaty. By 


SAMUEL FLAaGG BEMIS 

1928 Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought, 2 vols. 
By VERNON Louis ParR- 
RINGTON 

1929 The Organization and 
Administration of the 
Union Army, 1861-1865. 
By FRED ALBERT SHAN- 
NON 

1930 The War of Independ- 
ence. By CLaupE H. VAN 
TYNE 

1931 The Coming of the War: 
1914. By BrrNapoTTEe E, 
ScHMITT 

1932 My Experiences in the 
World War. By JouHN J. 
PERSHING 

1933 The Significance of Sec- 
tions in American His- 
tory. By FREDERICK J. 
TURNER 

1934 The People’s Choice. By 
HERBERT AGAR 

1935 The Colonial Period of 
American History. By 
CHARLES McLEsAN AN- 
DREWS 

1936 The Constitutional His- 
tory of the U. S. By 
ANDREW C. McLaucH- 
LIN 

1937 The Flowering of New 
England. By Van Wyck 
BrooKS 

1938 The Road to Reunion, 
1865-1900. By Pau. Her- 
MAN Buck 


1939 A History of American 
Magazines. By Frank 
LutTHER Mott see 

1940 Abraham Lincoln: 
War Years. 
SANDBURG 

1941 The Atlantic Migration, 
1607-1860. By Marcus 
LEE HANSEN . 

1942 Reveille in Washington. 
By MarGaret LEECH : 

1943 Paul Revere and the 
World He Lived In. By 
ESTHER FORBES 

1944 The Growth of American 
Thought. By MERLE 
CurTI a) 

1945 Unfinished Business. By — 
STEPHEN BONSAL 

1946 The Age of Jackson. By — 
ArTHUR M. SCHLESIN-— 
GER, JR. 

1947 Scientists Against Time. — 
By James PHINNEY Bax- 
TER, 3RD ; 

1948 Across the Wide Mis- 
souri. By BERNARD Oe 
Voto 

1949 The Disruption of fae 
ican Democracy. B 
Roy FRANKLIN NIcHO: 

1950 Art and Life in America. 
By O.iveR W. LARKIN 

1951 The Old Northwest, Pi 
neer Period 1815-18 
Vols. I and Il. By 
CARLYLE BULEY : Bors 

1952 The Uprooted. By Oscar 
HANDLIN 

1953 The Era of Good Fee 
ings. By GEORGE DAN 
GERFIELD Pgesit 

1954 A Stillness at App 
mattoxz. By egres CaT- 
TON 

1955 Great River, the Rio 
Grande in North Amer- 


The 
By Car. 


Horcan 


Biography 
1917 Julia Ward Howe. 


MavpE Hower ELLIO 
assisted by eee 
Howr HALL ; 


Adams. 
Prete 


By 


shall. By ‘Aveeesl ish 
BEVERIDGE es 

1921 The Americanization o 
Edward Bok. By 


WARD BOK 

1922 A Daughter of the Miad: 
Border. By Ha 
GARLAND f 


1923 Fhe Life and Letters of 

; fH Walter H. Page. By 

f Burton J. HENDRICK 

1924 From Immigrant to In- 
ventor. By MicHaAEL Ip- 

; VORSKY PUPIN 

- 1925 Barrett Wendell and His 

: Letters. By M. A. DrE- 

WOLFE Howe 

Ee 1926 The Life of Sir Wm. Osler. 

a ) ; By Harvey CUSHING 

a 1927 Whitman. By Emory 

iy HoxiLoway 

1928 The American Orchestra 

and Theodore Thomas. 


By CHARLES EDWARD 
. RUSSELL 
_ 1929 The Training of an 


American. The Earlier 


‘Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page. By 
Burton J. HENpDRICK 


1930 The Raven. By Marquis 
JAMES 


1931 Charles W. Eliot. By 
pate HENRY JAMES 
1932 Theodore Roosevelt. By 
HenrY F. PRINGLE 
33 Grover Cleveland. By 


_ Attan Nevins 
John Hay. By TyLeR DEN- 
 NETT 
} R. E. Lee. By Dovuctas S. 
‘FREEMAN 
36 The Thought and Char- 
acter of William James. 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY 
if Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN 
t _ NEVINS 
nS 938 Pedlar’s Progress. By 
j OpELL SHEPARD. Andrew 
Jackson. By Marquis 
JAMES 
Benjamin Franklin. By 
Carn VAN DorEN 
Woodrow Wilson. Life 
and Letters, Vols. VII 
Beand..) Vill... By | Ray 
as STANNARD BAKER 
941 Jonathan Edwards. By 
3 OLA ELIZABETH WINS- 
_ LOW 
42 Crusader in  Crinoline. 
3 I. By Forrest WILSON 
1943 Admiral of the Ocean 
' Sea. By SAMUEL ELIOT 
MorIson 
The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel 
F. B. Morse. By Caru- 
: TON MABEE 
945 George Bancroft: Brah- 
min Rebel. By RussEL 
BLAINE NYE 
Son of the Wilderness. 


By LINNIE MarsH 
_ WOLFE 
The Autobiography of 


William Allen White 
‘orgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow. By Mar- 
ch | GARET CLAPP 


1949 Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
By Rosert EH. SHERWOOD 

1950 John Quincy Adams and 
the Foundations of 
American Foreign Pol- 
icy. By SAMUEL FLAGG 
BEMIS 

1951 John C. Calhoun: Amer- 
ican Portrait. By Mar- 
GARET LOUISE COIT 

1952 Charles Evans Hughes. 
By MeErRto J. PUSEY 

1953 Edmund Pendleton 1721- 
1803. By Davi J. Mays 

1954 The Spirit of St. Louis. 
By CHARLES A. LIND- 
BERGH 

1855 The Taft Story. By Wit- 
LIAM S. WHITE 


Poetry 

1918* Love Songs. 
TEASDALE 

1919* Old Road to Paradise. 
By MarGARET WIDDEMER 

Corn Huskers. By Car, 
SANDBURG 

1922 Collected Poems. By Ep- 
WIN ARLINGTON ROBIN- 
SON : 

1923 The Ballad of the Harp- 
Weaver; A Few Figs 
from Thistles; eight 
sonnets in American 
Poetry, 1922, A Miscel- 
lany. By Epona Sr. Vin- 
CENT MILLAY 

1924 New Hampshire: A Poem 
with Notes and Grace 
Notes. By RosBEerT Frost 

1925 The Man Who _ Died 
Twice. By Epwin Ar- 
LINGTON ROBINSON 

1926 What’s O’Clock. By Amy 
LOWELL 

1927 Fiddler's Farewell. 
LEONORA SPEYER 

1928 Tristram. By EpwiIn Ar- 
LINGTON ROBINSON 

1929 John Brown’s Body. By 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

1930 Selected Poems. By Con- 
RAD AIKEN 

1931 Collected Poems. By Ros- 
ERT FROST 

1932 The Flowering Stone. By 
GEORGE DILLON 

1933 Conquistador. By ArcHI- 
BALD MacLEIsH 

1934 Collected Verse. By Ros- 
ERT HILLYER 

1935 Bright Ambush. By Avup- 
REY WURDEMANN 


By Sara 


By 


1936 Strange Holiness. By 
RoBerT P. TRISTRAM 
CoFFIN 

1937 A Further Range. By 


ROBERT FROST 


* Previous to the establishment of 
this prize in 1922, the 1918 and 1919 
awards were made from gifts pro- 
vided by the Poetry Society, 


1938 Cold Morning Sky. 
Marya ZATURENSKA 

1939 Selected Poems. By Joun : 
GOULD FLETCHER 

1940 Collected Poems. 
MarK VAN DOREN 

1941 Sunderland Capture. By 
LEONARD Bacon 

1942 The Dust Which Is God.’ 
By Witt1am Rose BE- 
NET 

1943 A Witness Tree. By Ros- 
ERT FROST 

1944 Western Star. By aml 
PHEN VINCENT BENET 

1945 V-Letter and Other: 
Poems. By KARL SHAPIRO} 

1947 Lord Weary’s Castle. By’ 
ROBERT LOWELL 

1948 The Age of Anziety. By 
W. H. AUDEN 

1949 Terror and Decorum. By. 
PETER VIERECK 4 

1950 Annie Allen. By Gwern- 
DOLYN BROOKS 

1951 Complete Poems. By Cant 
SANDBURG 

1952 Collected Poems. By Ma 
RIANNE Moore 

1953 Collected Poems, 1917-52: 
By ARCHIBALD MacLzIsu: 

1954 The Waking: Poems 1933- 
1953. By THEODORE 

. ROETHKE a 

1955 Collected Poems. By WAL-4 

LACE STEVENS : 


Music A I 
1943 Secular Cantata No. 2, 4 


Free Song. By WiLL ™ 
ScHUMAN 
1944 Symphony No. 4 (Op 


34). By Howarp Hanson 
1945 Appalachian Spring. By 
AARON COPLAND 
1946 The Canticle of the Sum 
By LrEo SOWERBY 
1947 Symphony No. 3. 
CHARLES IVES 
1948 Symphony No. 3. By Wau 
TER PISTON 
1949 Louisiana Story musid 
By Vircir THOMSON — 
1950 The Consul. By Gua 
. CARLO MENOTTI ’ 
1951 Music for opera Gian 
in the Earth. Bi 
Dovctas Stuart Moc 
1952 Symphony Concertanté 
By Gat Kusick F 
1954 Concerto for Two Piana 
and Orchestra. 


B: 
H 


QUINCY PORTER + 
1955 The Saint of Bleeck 
Street. By Gr1an-Car 
MENOTTI 


Special Award 
1944 Oklahoma! By 
RopcErs. 


PB WNrROS 


a tee 


- Norma Shearer, 


PRODUCTION 
Wings, Paramount 


The Broadway Melody, M-G-M 

All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 
versal ~ 

Cimarron, RKO Radio 

Grand Hotel, M-G-M 

Cavalcade, Fox 


_ It Happened One Night, Columbia 


Mutiny on the Bounty, M-G-M 

The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M 

The Life of Emile Zola, Warner 

You Can’t Take It With You, Columbia 

Gone With the Wind, Selznick-M-G-M 

Rebecca, Selznick-UA 

How Green Was My Valley, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox 

Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M 

Casablanca, Warner Bros. 

Going My Way, Paramount 

The Lost Weekend, Paramount 

The Best Years of Our Lives, Goldwyn— 
RKO Radio 

Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Century- 
Fox : 

Hamlet, Rank-Two Cities—U-I 

All the King’s Men, Rossen—Columbia 


All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox 

An American in Paris, M-G-M 

The Greatest Show on Earth, Para- 
mount 

From Here to Eternity, Columbia 

On the Waterfront, Columbia 


ACTRESS AND MOVIE 

Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven, Street 
Angel, Sunrise 

Mary Pickford, Coquette 

The Divorcee 

Marie Dressler, Min and Bill 

Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet 

Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory 

Claudette Colbert, It Happened One 
Night 

Bette Davis, Dangerous 

Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld 

Luise Rainer, The Good Earth 

Bette Davis, Jezebel 

Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind 

Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle 

Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver 

Jennifer Jones, The Song of Berna- 
dette 4 

Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight 

Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce 

Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own 

Loretta Young, Farmer’s Daughter 

Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda 

Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress 

Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday 


"Vivien Leigh, A BRApete ot, Named De- 


sire 
Shirley Booth, Come : Back, Little Sheba 
drey Hepburn, Roman Holiday 
e Kelly, Country Girl 


. Lewis Milestone, All Quiet on the Western 


~ Victor McLaglen, The Informer 


' Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous 


DIRECTOR AND MOVIE 


Frank Borzage, Seventh Heaven; 
Lewis Milestone, Two Arabian Nights 
Frank Lloyd, The Divine Lady 


Front 
Norman Taurog, Skippy 
Frank Borzage, Bad Girl 
Frank Lloyd, Cavalcade 
Frank Capra, It Happened One Night 
John Ford, The Informer 
Frank Capra, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 
Leo McCarey, The Awful Truth 
Frank Capra, You Can’t Take It With You 
Victor Fleming, Gone With the Wind 
John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
John Ford, How Green Was My Valley 


William Wyler, Mrs. Miniver 
Michael Curtiz, Casablanca 

Leo McCarey, Going My Way 
Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 
William Wyler, The Best Years of Our Lives 


Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agreement 


John Huston, Treasure of Sierra Madre 

Joseph L. Mankiewicz, A Letter to Three 
Wives 

Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All About Eve 

George Stevens, A Place in the Sun 

John Ford, The Quiet Man 


Fred Zinnemann, From Here to Eternity — 
Elia Kazan, On the Waterfront 


ACTOR AND MOVIE 
Emil Jannings, The Way of All Flesh, The 5 
Last Command 5 ae 
Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona 
George Arliss, Disraeli Yo 
Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul 
Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. ‘Hyde 


Charles Laughton, Henry VIII 
Clark Gable, It Happened One Night 


Paul Muni, The Story of Louis Pasteur 2 


Spencer Tracy, Boys Town 

Robert Donat, Goodbye, Mr. Chips” 
James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story 
Gary Cooper, Sergeant York ~ 

James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 


Bing Crosby, Going My Way : 
Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend ~ 
Fredric March, The Best Years of Our Li 
Ronald Colman, A Double Life : 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet jain 
Broderick Crawford, Ail the King’s Men 
Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac blag Wo 
Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen y 


Gary Cooper, High Noon 
William Holden, Stalag 17 
Marlon Brando, On the Waterfront _ 


. ' “ACTRESS (SUPPORTING ROLE) 
1 Gale Sondergaard, Anthony Adverse 
Alice Brady, In Old Chicago 
Fay Bainter, Jezebel 
Hattie McDaniel, Gone With the Wind 
Jane Darwell, The Grapes of Wrath 
Mary Astor, The Great Lie 
Teresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver 
Katina Paxinou, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls : 
_ Ethel Barrymore, None But the Lonely 
Heart 
Anne Revere, National Velvet 
Anne Baxter, The Razor’s Edge 
Celeste Holm, Gentleman’s Agreement 
Claire Trevor, Key Largo 
Mercedes McCambridge, All the King’s 
Men 
Josephine Hull, Harvey 
Kim Hunter, A Streetcar Named De- 
sire 
Gloria Grahame, 
Beautiful 
Donna Reed, From Here to Eternity 
Eva Marie Saint, On the Waterfront 


The Bad and the 


direction (black and white): 
oO the Waterfront. 

direction (color): John Meehan, 
eagues Under the Sea. 


Richard Day, 
20,000 


: Boris Kauf- 


ime design (color): Sanzo Wada, Gate of 
mentary (feature): The Vanishing Prairie, 
alt Disney-Buena Vista. 

cumentary (short subject): Thursday’s Chil- 
en, World Wide-British Information Sery- 


editing: Gene Milford, On the Water- 


ign language film: Gate of Hell, Daiei- 
ward Harrison. 
(score of drama or comedy): Dimitri 


nkin, The High and the Mighty. 
(score of musical picture): Adolph 
utsch, Saul Chaplin, Seven Brides for 


decoration (color): “Emile Kuri, 
eagues Under the Sea. 


20,000 


Bait 1 


of Wrath 


< ta 


New York Film Critics’ Awards 


est ‘motion picture; 2—best male performance; 3—best feminine performance; 4—best direct 
5—best foreign film; 6—-special award.) 


Was My Valley 


ACTOR (SUPPORTING ROLE) 
Walter Brerinan, Come and Get It 
Joseph Schildkraut, The Life of Emile 
Walter Brennan, Kentucky 
Thomas Mitchell, Stagecoach 
Walter Brennan, The Westerner 
Donald Crisp, How Green Was My Valley 
Van Heflin, Johnny Eager 
Charles Coburn, The More the Merrier 


Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 


James Dunn, A-Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
Harold Russell, The Best Years of Our Lives: 
Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 34th Street 
Walter Huston, The Treasure of Sierra Madre’ 
Dean Jagger, Twelve O’Clock High 


George Sanders, All About Eve 
Karl Malden, A Streetcar Named Desire 


Anthony Quinn, Viva Zapata! 


Frank Sinatra, From Here to Eternity 
Edmund O’Brien, The Barefoot Contessa 


Other Academy Awards for 1954 


Short subject (cartoon): 
UPA-Columbia. ' 
Short subject ({-reel): This Mechanical Age 
Warners. 
Short subject (2-reel): A Time Out of War: 
Carnival Productions. ; ; 
Sound recording: Leslie I. Carey, The a | 


Miller Story. 
Greta Garbo, Danny ee 


< 
When Magoo “7 


Special awards: 
Jon Whitley and Vincent Winters, Bau 
& Lomb Optical Co. | 
Special effects: 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
Walt Disney-Buena Vista. 
Technical awards (Class 1): 
and John R. Bishop. 


Technical awards (Class 3): David S. Horley 
Karl Freund, Frank Crandell, Wesley C 
Miller, J. W. Stafford, K. M. Frierson 
John Livadary, Lloyd Russell, Roland Mil 
ler, Max Goeppinger, Carlos Rivas, G. 
SPIAE Te Fred Wilson, P. C. Young, Fr e! 

~1oth, Orien Ernest. 


Writing (original story): 
Broken Lance. 

Writing (screenplay): 
Country Girl. 

Writing (story and screenplay) : 
berg, On the Waterfront. 


Loren L. Ryde! 


Philip Yor ar 
George Seaton, 


Budd Sch 


The Grapes of Wrati, hy IH Oe Baker’s Wife 1942 1. In Which We Serv 
e gas es -Fox (French) UA-Noel Coward 
2 arles aplin, The 1043 1. Citizen Kane, RKO- 7 
tei Great Dictator (re- Mercury . SS nae " 
fused award) 2. Gary Cooper, Sergeant , = 
3. Katharine Hepburn, York 3. Agnes Moorehead, 
_ -*‘The ~~ Philadelphia 3. Joan Fontaine, Suspi- © Magni OO ee 
bone Story cion ee ee | 
4, John Ford, The Grapes 4, John Ford, How Green 4. John sate st é 


Tsland 


: ‘Warner Bros. 

2. Paul Lukas, Watch on 

the Rhine 

3. Ida Lupino, The Hard 
Way 

4. George Stevens, The 
More the Merrier 


. 1. Going My Way, Para- 


mount 

2. Barry Fitzgerald, Go- 
ing My Way 

3. Tallulah Bankhead, 
’ Lifeboat 

4. Leo McCarey, Going 
My Way 

1. The Lost Weekend, 
Paramount 

2. Ray Milland, The Lost 
Weekend 


3. Ingrid Bergman, Spell- 
bound and The Bells 
of St. Mary’s 

4, Billy Wilder, The Lost 

Weekend 
(None) 
. The True Glory and 
The Fighting Lady 


. The Best Years of Our 
Lives, Goldwyn-RKO 
Radio 

2. Laurence 
Henry V 

3. Celia Johnson, 
Encounter 

4, William Wyler, The 
Best Years of Our 
Lives 

5. Open City (Italian) 


Ti Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, 20th Century- 
Fox 


oon 


me 


Olivier, 


Brief 


-36 Winterset, by Max- 
well Anderson 


3. Deborah Kerr, 


1948 1. 


1949 


i) 


1950 1. 


1951 1. 


2. William Powell, 


. Olivia de 


. Broderick 


. Olivia 


SLE 


. Arthur 


With Father 

The 

Adventuress and 
Black Narcissus 

Elia Kazan, Gentle- 
man’s Agreement 


and Boomerang 


. To Live in Peace. (Ital- 


ian) 
Treasure of Sierra 
Madre, Warner Bros. 


. Sir Laurence Olivier, 


Hamlet 
Havilland, 
The Snake Pit 


. John Huston, Treasure 


of Sierra Madre 


. Paisan (Italian) 
SALLY 


the King’s Men, 
Rossen-Columbia 
Crawford, 
All the King’s Men 
de Havilland, 
The Heiress 


. Carol Reed, The Fallen 


Idol 

Bicycle Thief 
(Italian) 

All About Eve, 


Century-Fox 


20th 


. Gregory Peck, Twelve 


O’Clock High 


. Bette Davis, All About 


Eve 


. Joseph L. Mankiewicz, 


All About Eve 


. Ways of Love (Franco- 


Italian) 

A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, Warner Bros. 
Kennedy, 

Bright Victory 


1942-43 The Patriots, by Sid- 


ney Kingsley 


-37 High Tor, by Maxwell 1943-44 (No award) 


Anderson 


-388 Of Mice and Men, by 
John Steinbeck 
Shadow and = Sub- 
stance, by Paul Vin- 
cent Carroll 1 


-389 (No award) 

: The White Steed, by 
: Paul Vincent Car- 
‘ roll? 

-40 The Time of Your 
‘ Life, by William 

Saroyan 

Watch on the Rhine, 

by Lillian Hellman 

The Corn Is Green, 
; by Emlyn Williams‘ 


Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel, by Franz 
Werfel-S. N. Behr- 
mant 


1944-45 The Glass Menagerie, 


by Tennessee Wil- 
liams 


1945-46 (No award) 


Carousel, by Rodgers 
and Hammerstein? 


1946-47 All My Sons, by Ar- 


thur Miller 

No Ezit, by Jean-Paul 
Sartret 

Brigadoon, by Lerner 
and Loewe? 


1947-48 A Streetcar Named De- 


sire, by Tennessee 
Williams 

The Winslow Boy, by 
Terence Rattigan' 


tak Gio tb 


Life 


4, 
5. 


6. 


1954 1. On the 
2. 
oe 


4, 


1950-51 Darkness at Noo 


. Vivien Leigh, A Street- 
. Elia Kazan, A Street- 


. Miracle 


. High Noon, 


. Ralph 


. Shirley Booth, Come 
. Fred Zinnemann, High 


. Forbidden 


. From Here to Eternity, 
. Burt Lancaster, From ES 


. Audrey Hepburn, Ro- e 


car Named Desire 


car Named Desire 
in Milan 
(Italian) er 
United — 
Artists 5: 
Richardson, 
Breaking the Sound 
Barrier 


Back, Little Sheba 
Noon 


Games 
(French) 


Columbia 


Here to Eternity | 


man Holiday 
Fred Zinnemann, From 
Here to Eternity 
Justice Is Done 
(French) 2 
A Queen Is Crowned 
(JARO) and The 
Conquest of Everest — 
(JARO) 


Waterfront, 
Columbia : 
Marlon Brando, on 
the Waterfront — 
Grace Kelly, 
Country Girl, 
Window, Dial M f 
Murder 
Elia Kazan, 
Waterfront 


by Arthur Miller — 
The Madwoman — 
Chaillot, by Jez 
Giraudoux — Maur. eee 
Valencyt 
South Pacific, by Rod ee 


McCullers 
The Cocktail 


The Consul, by ¢ 
Carlo Menotti? 


Sidney Kingsley’ i 
Not for — 

Burning, by Ch 
topher Fry? ‘ 
Guys and Dolls, by A 
Burrows, Jo t 
ling, and 
Loesser? 


“I a en ie hi pole AS allies 


468 
1951-52 I Am a Camera, by onels, by Peter Us- |. The Golden Apple 
>» John Van Druten tinovt . rae a John Latouche 2a 
Venus Observed, by Wonderful Town, by i Jerome Moross? © 
Christopher Fry1 Jos. Fields, Jerome 1954-55 Cat on a Hot 
Pal Joey, by Richard Chodorov, Betty Roof, by Tenness 
Rodgers, Lorenz Hart Comden, Adolph Williams 
and John O’Hara? Green, Leonard Witness for the Prose- 
Don Juan in Hell, by Bernstein? cution, by - Agatha, 
George Bernard 1953-54 The Teahouse of the Christie. 
Shaw® August Moon, by The Saint of Bleecker 
_ 1952-53 Pienic, by William John Patrick { Street,. by  Gian- 
Inge ; Ondine, by Jean Gir- Carlo Menotti2 
The Love of Four Col- audoux? 


1 Citation for best foreign play. 2 Citation for best musical. 4 Based on a novel by Arthur Koestler. 4 Based ‘on 
Christopher Isherwood's Berlin Stories. * For ‘‘distinguished and original contribution to the theater."’ ¥ 


The Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of New York University, is an open-ain 
_ colonnade with busts and tablets for 81 of the 83 persons so far honored for national achievements. New name: 
' are voted on every five years by a College of Electors of approximately 100 men and women from all the states; 
‘To be elected to the Hall of Fame, an individual must have been dead more than 25 years (before 1922, the stipu4 
lation was 10 years), must have been a citizen of the U. S., and must receive a majority vote. Nominations may 
_be made by any citizen. An election is being held late in 1955. 


wees Elected Names Blectec 
John Adams (statesman) 1900 James Kent (jurist) 
John Quincy Adams (statesman) 1905 Sidney Lanier (poet) 
Louis Agassiz (naturalist) 1915 Robert E. Lee (military officer) 

- Susan B. Anthony (reformer) 1950 Abraham Lincoln (statesman) 

John James Audubon (naturalist) 1900 Henry W. Longfellow (poet) 
_ George Bancroft (historian) 1910 James Russell Lowell (poet) 
_ Henry Ward Beecher (clergyman) 1900 Mary Lyon (educator) 

we Alexander Graham Bell (inventor) 1950 James Madison (statesman) 
Daniel Boone (explorer) 1915 Horace Mann (educator) 

Edwin Booth (actor) 1925 _ John Marshall (jurist) : 
ay - Phillips Brooks (clergyman) 1910 Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 
: ¥ William Cullen Bryant (poet) 1910 Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 

" William Ellery Channing (clergyman) 1900 James Monroe (statesman) 

Rufus Choate (lawyer) 1915 Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 

- Henry Clay (statesman) 1900 William T. G. Morton (dentist) 

Samuel L. Clemens (author) 1920 John Lothrop Motley (historian) 
rover Cleveland (statesman) 1935 Simon Newcomb (astronomer) 
mes Fenimore Cooper (author) 1910 Thomas Paine (author) 
ter Cooper (philanthropist) 1900 Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 

af harlotte S. Cushman (actress) 1915 Francis Parkman (historian) 

_ James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 1920 George Peabody (philanthropist) 

Jonathan Edwards (clergyman) 1900 William Penn (colonizer) . 

Jph Waldo Emerson (author) 1900 Edgar Allan Poe (author) 
wid G. Farragut (naval officer) 1900 Walter Reed (surgeon) 
ephen C. Foster (song composer) 1940 Theodore Roosevelt (statesman) 


njamin Franklin (statesman) 1900 Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 
bert Fulton (inventor) 1900 William T. Sherman (army officer ) 
Josiah Willard Gibbs* (physicist) 1950 Joseph Story (jurist) 

illiam Crawford Gorgas (physician) 1950 Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 
ysses S. Grant (statesman) 1900 Gilbert Charles Stuart (painter) 
a Gray (botanist) 1900 . Booker T. Washington (educator) 
exander Hamilton (statesman) . 1915 George Washington (statesman) 
thaniel Hawthorne (author) 1900 . Daniel Webster (statesman) 


oseph Henry (physicist) 1915 J. A. McNeill Whistler (pain tens 
Patrick Henry (statesman) 1920 Walt Whitman (poet) 
rer Wendeli Holmes (author) 1910 Eli Whitney (oneorart : 
ft k Hopkins (educator) 1915 John Greenleaf. Whittier. (poet) 
: Elias Howe (inventor) 1915 Emma Willard (educator) 
Washington Irving (author) 1900 Frances Elizabeth Willard (reformer) 


_ Andrew Jackson (statesman) 1910 Roger Williams (clergyman). 


‘homas Jefferson (statesman) 1900 Woodrow Wilson* (statesman) 
hn Paul Jones (naval officer) 1925 


+ 


* Not yet represented by a bust and tablet. 


* 


Famous Firsts 


hy 

HOUGH man succeéded in making pow- 
| ered flight only a half century ago, his 

dreams of flying go back to mythology. 


The principle of jet propulsion, for ex- 
ample, was understood and put into design 
form some 2,000 years ago by Hero, an 
Alexandrian philosopher. And as far back 
as A.D. 1232 Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 
attack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
1480, Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 
what we now Call helicopters. 


Man’s first aeronautical successes came 
in balloons. 


1782—First balloon flight. Sad open and Jo- 
seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 
up a small smoke-filled balloon about 
mid-November. 


-1783—First hydrogen-filled balloon flight. 
Jacques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 
- supervised construction by A. J. and M. 
N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 
_ which was filled with hydrogen. It got up 
_ to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 
mi. in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 
1783—First human balloon flights. A 
Frenchman, Jean Pilatre de Rozier, made 
the first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 
15). With the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
- Pilatre de Rozier made the first free 
flight, reaching a peak altitude of about 
500 ft., and traveling about 514 mi. in 
20 min. (Nov. 21). 


1784—First powered balloon. Gen, year 
Baptiste Marie Meusnier developed the 
first propeller-driven and _ elliptically- 
shaped balloon—the crew cranking three 
propellers on a common shaft to give 
the craft a speed of about 3 mi. per hr. 


_1784—First woman to fly. Mme. Thible, a 
French opera singer (June 4). 


1793—First balloon flight in America. Jean 

_ Pierre Blanchard, a French pilot, made 

- it from Philadelphia to near. Woodbury, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., in a little over 
45 min. (Jan. 9). 


“1794—First military use of the balloon. 
_ Jean Marie Coutelle, using a balloon 

- built for the French Army, made two 4 
hr. observation ascents. The military 
value of the ascents seems to have been 
in damage to the enemy’s morale. 


“1797—First parachute jump. André-Jacques 

._Garnerin dropped from about 6,500 ft. 

over Monceau Park in Paris in a 23-ft. 

_ diameter ’chute made of white canvas 
ith a basket attached (Oct, 22). 


* 
“oh ed 
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“AVIATION 


1905—First airplane flight over half 


in Aviation 

1843—First air transport company. In Lon- 
don, William S. Henson and John String- 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. 24). 
It failed. 

1852—First dirigible. Henri Giffard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- © 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi. per hr. on a ~ 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24). 


1860—First aerial photographers. Samuel — 
Archer King and William Black made 
two photos of Boston, still in existence. — 
1872—First gas-engine powered dirigible. — 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, few — 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en- — 
gine running on coal gas drawn from eS ‘ 
supporting bag. 


1873—First transatlantic attempt. The New % 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the at- 
tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. palloon | 
carrying a lifeboat. A rip in the bag — 
during inflation brought collapse of the 
balloon and the project. 


189%7—First successful metal dirigible. An ; 
all-metal dirigible, designed by David 
Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off from 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, powered — 
by a 16-hp. Daimler engine, got sever 
miles before leaking gas caused it — 
crash (Nov. 13). 


1900—First Zeppelin flight. Germany % 


ships. It attained a speed of 18 mi. per 7 a 
hr. and got 34% mi. before its aoe 
gear failed (July 2). \ 


19083—First successful heavier-than- 
machine flight. Aviation was really bo 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N 
When Orville Wright crawled to 
prone position between the wings of 
biplane he and his brother Wilbur 
built, opened the throttle of their ho 
made 12-hp. engine and took to the 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later 
day, in one of four flights, Wilbur st 
up 59 sec. and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 

1904—First airplane maneuvers. Or 
Wright made the first turn with an 
plane (Sept. 15); 5 days later his brother 
Wilbur made the first complete circle. : 


hour. Orville Wright kept his crass r 
83 min. 17 sec., (Oct. 4,). ; 


-1906-—First European airplane flight. Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 
a heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 

_ Field, Paris (Sept. 13). 
.1908—First airplane fatality. Lt. Thomas E.. 
‘Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in a group of officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft. with Orville Wright 
when the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 
of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 
injuring Wright (Sept. 17). 
_ 1910—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Sess -Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fly in 1909, received ticket 
No. 36 on March 8. 


1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 
- Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
‘Roads, Va., and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 
‘The following January he reversed the 
process, flying from Camp Selfridge to 
the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 
im San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 


—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
uimby, a magazine writer, who got 
icket No. 37. 


913 First multi-engined aircraft. Built 
7 id flown by Igor Ivan Sikorsky while 
ill in his native Russia. 


First aerial combat. In August, Allied 
and German pilots and observers started 
sh ooting at each other with pistols and 
‘rifles—with negligible results. 


15—First air raids on England. German 
ppelins started dropping bombs on 
ur English communities (Jan. 19). 


1918—First U. S. air squadron. The U. S. 
_ Army Air Corps made its first independ- 
t raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 
anes (British-designed) powered with 
400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
An 

nes (Apr. 8). 


‘st regular airmail service. Gol 
r the Post Office Department by 
y, the first regular service was 


and New York City (May 15). 


irst transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 
of four Curtiss pee boats com- 


hed Lisbon, Port, (May 27) after 
hops from Trepassy Bay, Nfd. to Horta, 
(May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 
20). The Liberty-powered craft 


de the 1,900 mi. from St. John’s, Nfd. 
Clifden, Ire., in 16 hr. 12 min. in a 
‘s-Vimy bomber with two 350-hp. 


2 p helen Aa : ; 
_ Information Please 


1919—First lighter-than-air transatlanti 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, co 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, le! 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) an 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr, 
later. The eastbound trip was made ir 
75 hr. (completed July 13). k | 


1919—First scheduled passenger service 
(using airplanes). Aircraft Travel and 
Transport inaugurated London- Paris 
service (Aug. 25). Later the company 
started the first trans-channel mail serv- 
ice on the same route (Novy. 10). i 


1921—First naval vessel sunk by aircraft. 
Two battleships being scrapped by treaty 
were sunk by bombs dropped from Army | 
planes in demonstration put on by Brig. 
Gen. William S. Mitchell (July 21). — 


1921—First helium balloon. The C-7, non- 
rigid Navy dirigible was first to use non- 
inflammable helium as lifting gas, mak- 
ing a flight from Hampton Roads, Va., 
to Washington, D. C. (Dec. 1). 

1922—First member of Caterpillar Club. 
Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) Harold Harris 
bailed out of a crippled plane he was 
testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 


(Oct. 20), and became the first man to. 
join the Caterpillar Club—those whos 
lives have been saved by parachute. : 

1923—First nonstop transcontinental flight, 
Lts. John A. Macready and Oakley Kelly 
flew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonsto 
from New York to San Diego, a distance 
of just over 2,500 mi. in 26 hr. 50 mi 

(May 2-3). . 

1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de la 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematician, 
made the first successful flight in a 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June e. 

1924—First round-the-world flight. Four 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the U. 
Army Air Corps took off from Seattle 
under command of Maj. Frederick Martin 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of the 
planes (Lt. Lowell Smith’s and Lt. Erik 
Nelson’s) landed in Seattle after a ci 
cuitous route—one source saying 26, 345 
mi., another saying 27,553 mi. 

1926—First polar flight. Then-Lt. Cmdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, acting as navigator, anc 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a trimot 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, 
over the North Pole and back in 15 4B 
flight (May 8-9). 

192%7—First solo transatlantic 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh lifted his 
Wright-powered Ryan monoplane, Spir it 
of St. Louis, from Roosevelt Field, L. 
to stay aloft 33 hr. 39 min. and coy 
8,600 mi. to Le Bourget Field outside 
Paris (May 20-21). 

1927—First transatlantic passenger. Charles 
A. Levine was piloted by Clarence 
Chamberlin from Roosevelt Field, I 


ellanca (June 4-5). 
2 .? 


1928—First east-west transatlantic cross- 
ing. Baron Guenther von MHuenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Irish Capt. James Fitzmaurice, left 
Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. Rescued. 
1928—First' U. S.—-Australia flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and _ Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, and two 
American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
Oakland to Brisbane. They went via 
Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
motor Fokker (May 31—June 8). 
1928—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
Carl Ben Hielson, flew from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 
1929—First of the endurance records. With 
Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
and Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
air, remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
Los Angeles (Jan. 1-7). 
1929—First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
- little proved the feasibility of instrument 
flying when he took off and landed en- 
tirely on instruments (Sept. 24). 
1929—First rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
Opel, German auto maker, stayed aloft 
in his small rocket-powered craft for 
75 sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 30). 
-1929—First South Pole flight. Comdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
pilot, Harold I. June, radio operator, and 
Capt. A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
a trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
Whales, Little America, over the South 
Pole and back (Nov. 28-29). 
1930—-First Paris-New York nonstop flight. 
Dieudonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
French pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 
Breguet biplane from Le Bourget Field 
to Valley Stream, L. I., in 37 hr. 18 min. 
(Sept. 2-3). 
oe flight into the stratosphere. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 
and Charles Knipfer, ascended in a bal- 
loon from Augsburg, Ger., and reached a 
height of 51,793 ft. in a 17-hr. flight that 
terminated on a glacier near Innsbruck, 
Austria (May 27). 
1931—First nonstop transpacific flight. 
Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn took 
off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min. 
(Oct. 4-5). 
1932—First woman’s transatlantic solo. 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland 
- in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21). 
-1932—First westbound transatlantic solo. 
_. James A. Mollison, British pilot, took a 
_ de Havilland Puss Moth from Portmar- 
-nock, Ire., to Pennfield, N. B. (Aug. 18). 
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1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold 
three international records at the same 
time—speed, distance, altitude—was em- 
ployed by N. Y.-New England Airways. 
1933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
15,596 mi. around the world in 7 days 
18 hr. 4914 min. (July 15-22). 
1937—First successful helicopter. Hanna 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr. 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully- 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). 
1939—First turbojet flight. Just before 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by 
a Heinkel S3B turbojet (Aug. 27). 
1942—First American jet plane flight. Rob- — 
ert Stanley, chief pilot for Bell Aircraft 
Corp., flew the Bell XP-59 Airacomet at — 
Muroc Army Base, Calif. (Oct. 1). — fe 
1947—First piloted supersonic flight in an — 
airplane. Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U. S. _ 
Air Force, flew the X-1, rocket-powered 
research plane built by Bell Aircraft 
Corp., faster than the speed of sound at — 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. (Oct. 14).— 
1949—First round-the-world nonstop flight. 
Capt. James Gallagher and USAF crew — 
of 13 flew a Boeing B-50A Superfortress 
around the world nonstop from Ft. 
Worth, Tex., returning to same point; re) 
23,452 mi. in 94 hr. 1 min., with 4 aerial U 
refuelings enroute (Feb. 27-Mar. 2). ay 
1950—First nonstop transatlantic jet flight. 
Col. David ©. Schilling (USAF) flew 
3,300 mi. from England to Limestone, 
Maine, in 10 hr. 1 min. (Sept. 22). 
1950—First jet-plane battle. Four U. N. 
jets attacked by 8 to 12 Communist J Ss 
near Sinuiju, Korea. One enemy jet re-_ 
ported shot down; no U.N. losses (Noy 8). 
International: 1,217.14 mi. 
1951—First solo across 
Charles F. Blair, Jr., 
P-51 (May 29). 
1952—First jetliner service. De Havill 
Comet flight inaugurated by BOAC ; 
tween London and Rome (Apr. 21 


North Po 
flew a convert: 


1952—First transatlantic helicopter flight. 
Capt. Vincent H. McGovern and Ist ‘Lt. 
Harold W. Moore piloted 2 Sikors y 
H-19s from Westover, Mass., to Prest- 
wick, Scot. (3,410 mi.). Trip was m 
in 5 steps, with flying time of 42 
25 min. (July 15-31). , 

1952—First transatlantic round trip i 
same day. British Canberra twin- 
bomber flew from Aldergrove, N. 
to Gander, Nfld., and back in 7 hr. Hy 
min. flying time (Aug. 26). . 

1955—First transcontinental round trip in 
same day. Lt. John M. Conroy pilot 
F-86 Sabrejet across U. S. (Los Rae 
New York) and back—5,085 mi—ir 
hr. 33 min. 27 sec. (May 21). ag 


International Airplane Records 
Source: National Aeronautic Association. 


—_4+—(over 3-kilometer—1.864 mi. course) 
Speed (mph) Date Type plane Pilot Place 


Nov. 4, 23 Curtiss Lt. Williams (U.S.A.) Mineola 

Dec. 11, '24 Ferbois Adj. Bonnet (France) Istres 

Sept. 5, 32 iene Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U.S.A.) Cleveland 

Sept. 4, 33 Wedell-Williams James R. Wedell (U.S.A.) Glenview, III. 
Dec. 25, '34 Caudron Raymond Deimotte (France) Istres 

_ Sept. 13, ’35 Hughes Special Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) Santa Anna 

Nov. 11, '37 BF-113R Herman Wurster (Germany) Augsburg 

Apr. 26, '39 ME-109R Fritz Wendel (Germany) Augsburg 

Nov. 7, '45 Gloster Meteor IV Gp. Capt. H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) Herne Bay 

Sept. 7, 46 Gloster Meteor Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) Little Hampton 
Aug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
Sept. 15, ’48 North American F-86A Maj. R. L. Johnson (USAF) Muroc AF, Calif. 
Nov. 19, '52 North American F-86D Capt. James S. Nash (USAF) Salton Sea, Calif. 
Oct. 29, '53 North American YF Lt. Col. F. K. Everest, Jr. (USAF) Salton Sea, Calif. 
Aug. 20, "55 North American F-100C Col. Horace A. Hanes (U.S.A.) Palmdale, Calif. ; 


¢ Bose U.S. transcontinental—Lt. Col. Robert R. Scott, Republic F-84F from Los_ Angeles International Airport i 
(a) Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y.—2,445.9 mi. in 3 hrs., 44 min., 54 sec., average speed 652.5 mph.—Mar. 9, 1955. 


Distance 
Crew From To 


Oct. 28-29, '26 Lt. Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) Le Bourget Jask . 
June 4-6, '27 Clarence D. Chamberlin, C. A. Levine (U.S.A.) New York Eisleben, Germany _ 
July 3-5, '28 Majs. A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (Italy) Rome Touros 
_ Sept. 27-29, '29 Costes & Bellonte (France) Le Bourget Moulant 
~ July 28-30, '31 Russel N. Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) New York Istanbul 
Aug. 5-7, '33 Maurice Rossi, Paul Codos (France) New York Ryack c 
July 12-14, '37 Col. M. Gromov, Youmachev, Daniline (U.S.S.R.) Moscow _ San Jacinto, Calif. — 
Nov. 5-7, '38 Sqd. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) Ismalia (Suez) Darwin , 
Nov. 19-20, '45 Col. C. S. Irvine & Lt. Col. G. R. Stanley, (U.S.A.) Guam Washington, D.C. 
Sept. 29-Oct.1,’46 Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, Comdrs. Eugene P. ‘Perth, Australia Columbus, Ohio | 
Ranklin, Walter S. Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A. a | 
Tabeling (U.S.A.) 


: light airplane distance and longest. eh international—William P. Odom, U.S. Beech Bonanza (185 hp.) | 
ulu, Hawaii to Teterboro, N. J., 4,957.24 mi., March 8-9, 1949.) ‘ 


Distance (Closed Course) 
Date Crew 


Aug. 3-5, '27 Edzard & Ristics (Germany) Dessau i 
June 1-2, '28 Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (Italy) Casale del Paati 
Dec. 15-17 '30 Costos & Codos (France) Istres 
May 31—June 2, 30 Maj. U. Maddalena & Lt. F. Cecconi (Italy) Montecelio 
June 7-10, '31 J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) Istres 
Mar. 23-26, '32 Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) - Oran 
May 13-15, ’38 Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) Kisarasu 
July 30—Aug..1, '39 Angelo Tondi, Roberto Dagasso, Rome 
Ferrucio Vignoli (Italy) 
Aug.. 1-2, '47 Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter (U.S.) ‘ Tampa, Fla. 
Capt. W. J. Valentine (U.S.) 


« 


—Altitude — 
Date Crew Place 7 


July 25, '27 Lt. C. C. Champion (U.S.A.) Washington 
May 26, '29 Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) Dessau 
June 4, '30 Lt. Apollo Soucek (U.S.A.) Washington — 
Sept. 16, 32 Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) Filton, Bristol 
Sept. 28, '33 G. Lemoine (France) Villacoublay 
April 11, '34 Com. Renato Donati (Italy) Rome a 
Sept. 28, 36 Sqd. Ldr. S. R. D. Swain (Gr. Britain) South Farnborough — 
June 30, '37 Fl. Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) Farnborough 
Oct. 22, '38 Col. Mario Pezzi (Italy) Montecelio 
Mar. 23, '48 John Cunningham (Gr. Britain) Hatfield 
May 4,'53 ‘ Walter F. Gibb (Gr. Britain) Bristol 
et-p sal aircraft. 


olut oS atl (394.795 ft. Capts. Orvil Anderson >. eee Stevens, U.S., K 
U0, 8. Air es Dem TG kak us al 6 Be OSs, Dah: pe DM, Davis, eopl ea 


- _ Helicopter Records 

pe Source: National Aeronautic Association, 

DISTANCE, AIRLINE 

- International: 1,217.14 mi. 

Elton J. Smith (U. S.) in Bell 47-D1 heli- 

copter powered by 200-hp. Franklin; from 
Ft. Worth, Tex., to Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Sept. 17, 1952. \ 


DISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT 

International: 778.311 mi. 

Jean Boulet (France) in S.E. 3 120 Heli- 
copter powered by 200-hp. Salmson 9 NH; 
Buc-Etampes-Rambouillet course, July 2, 
1953. 


ALTITUDE 

International: 24,521 ft. 

W/O Billy I. Wester (USA) in Sikorsky 
XH-39 powered by 425-hp. Turbomeca 
Artouste II; Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 17, 
1954. 


MAXIMUM SPEED 
International: 156.006 mph. 
W/O Billy I. Wester (USA) in Sikorsky 
XH-39 powered by 425-hp. Turbomeca 
Artouste II; Windsor Locks, Conn., Aug. 


26, 1954. 
SPEED FOR 100 K.M. (CLOSED COURSE) 
International: 122.749 mph. 


Harold E. Thompson (U. S.) in Sikorsky 
S-52-1 powered by 245-hp. Franklin; Mil- 
ford, Conn., May 6, 1949. 


SPEED FOR 500 K.M. (CLOSED SEES 

International: 66.607 mph. 

Jean Boulet (France) in S.E. 3 120 Heli- 
copter powered by 200-hp. Salmson 9 NH; 
Buc-Etampes-Rambouillet course, July 
2, 1952. 


SPEED FOR 1,000 K.M. (CLOSED CIRCUIT) 

International: 66.642 mph. 

Majs. D. H. Jensen & W. C. Dodds (U. S.) 
in Sikorsky R-5A powered by 450-hp. 
Prat & Whitney; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 14, 
1946. 


Certificated U. S. Airplane Pilots 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Year 
(As of Airline Com- 

Dec. 31) Total transport mercial Private 
iNet ae 33,706 1,197 11,677 20,832 
OAD scse'sieie o's 69,829 1,431 18,791 49,607 
MOAT o.s..s - 129,947 1,587 34,578 93,782 
BODY, a oe 166,626 2,177 55,760 108,689 
OAS. erase 173,206 2,315 63,940 106,950 
O44, scopes 183,383 3,046 68,449 111,388 
UO Avicl 3 4 > 296,895 5,815 162,873 128,207 
MOOG ie rete 400,061 7,654 203,251 189,156 
RIOR]... oes 433,241. 7,059 181,912! 244,2701 
BONS. sees. 491,3062 7,7622 176,8452 306,6992 
NED Scions vee §25,174 9,025 . 187,769 328,380 
ae 580,574 10,813 197,000 371,861 
BOO ts 22 secs §81,218 11,357 193,575 376,286 

BOS ss. als-aihe' 585,974 12,757 195,363 =. 377,854 
19543....... 596,128 13,137 197,995 384,996 


Ps ot 
yi t068. 


April 1, 1948. 


2As of May 1, 1949. 3 As of 
NOTE: No figures ayail ab! 


le for 1950. 


U. S. Scheduled Airlines, 1954 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Certificated Revenue 
route passenger 
Airline mileage! miles, 19542 
} Domestic (Trunk) 
INOVELICAM sysreteresinnc efoto 19,981 3,371,860,000 
Branufiierrytettiseres -acte ah: 10,979 525,399,000 
CELE. oan satoantae 6 Scee ie 7,370 745,562,000 
Welle Ells Sn see agounbogh iaens 1,433 97,622,000 y 
Continental. ................ 4,447 166,540,000 
Catalina, xcccrate eeceencceee 47 (8) ‘ 
Deliatt orc crsteior cas ties: Teer 13,309 786,887,000 
Baste sere cree sem erg 18,291 2,847,082,000 
Nationaliy: ciety. roeurs terete te: 2,715 693,947,000 
Northeastosig. cess oacn aber 3,216 104,227,000 
Northwest. ......-.......... 10,954 748,617,000 
Trans World (TWA).......... 15,655  2,611,014,000 
United secnewetasae creer 15,996 3,134,568,000 
Western nectar nee asters 5,525 401,313 000 
UGE DAR Bo ondseasaeeaas: 129,918  16,234,638,000 
Domestic (Local Service) a 
Allegheny............ 00.2... 2,611 
Bonanza......... Nei ae 1,333 
BraniGidsers shorter seein tacit 1,682 
Gentral! fxs 7) an cae aes 2,663 
RrOntiete oi) os.es itso. eae 5,074 37, 464, 000 
Helicopter (Chicago)......... 315 Bo) 
Helicopter (Los Angeles)...... §23 ( 
Helicopter (New York)........ 406 
BakeGontrallnedets ie ote 1,705 
Mohawks ito% 0. os oceania de 1,269 
North, Centhal.).2.4.26 = at 2,653 
OZatk fatale tut. Jee aatatecetas 2,860 
Piedmont...) 22. hence acters 3,003 
Pioneetisen ese toner eet 2027s 
Southernias sno sokeageeceien: 1,908 
Southiwest4a2 oats wus aeecae 1,272 
TANS =NOXAS's.0-yactast nial tae 3,423 
West Coasts.(..2.. (0:48. 82 G 2,070 
MOtAl Sachi has eeiearec es 36,617 
Foreign or Oversea 
Aerovias Sud Americana’... ... 2,644 
AIMGNICAN 9. s:ci<ere oe tele wae 1,538 
Brantifiz neces ades oan 7,870 
CaribbeanvAttss.22- saosin 460 
(CONTE eereds syeoeabecne ace 2,030 
Deltayy. as eysavanich lasts. ksi sites 3,270 
Eastenttts (7. kioatin« Muss cl 3,570 
Hawaitanizgy sats ois cjecgsierare ofa ote: 379 
Mackey ttre oscltcae eoae 230 
Midetiiens 7. : caters sarrremtaers 235 
Nationals... ssenpeee un terete 114 
Northwest: 0-2 oie je:01etaset- 15,139 
Panv Americar.) acts. steteer 148,512 
Panagtateros-te acteudetetismee 10,438 
RESOlGeiraieis settle ao teat OF 
SamOaiteeememe cietusn ciara. 93 
SOUUNEP ACHICs ote ects neaettineet 2,776 
TfanS-PacitiC...cid- = saaie vas 379 
Trans World (TWA).........- | 29,728 
UTC heneu sth asecetonaas 2,898 
UM Gke che co Seen sce by 378 
West6rits «scr cac Sattinn stents 1,640 
Total eG ceceen Rarestnrte 231,667 


1As of Dec. 31, 1954. 
ating. 4 Insufficient data. 
data. Cruise carrier. 


2 Calendar year. 


8 All-cargo- carrier. a 


= ; - = ae Ts es F i at 
Representative American Aircraft Types — 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Max. Never Normal 
Max. No. and hp. exceed oper. 
std. make . per speed speed Max. 
Model seats engine engine mph (cruise) weight Span 


t 


3500 351 312 145,800 14173” 110’ 4” 
2400 306 270 42,500 91’ 9” 74’ 8"" 
2400 306 270 46,500 105’ 8” 12 
T2005 2625 217, 26,900 95707 64’ 544” 
1450 300. 250 73,000 117’6” 9315" | 
2400 360 300 97,200 117’ 6” 100’ 7” i 
2500 360 300 107,000 4117’ 6’ 108’ 11" ~ 
3250! 360 310\\~: 122,200) 117.677 0410872 
2500 324 271 107,000 123’0” O5r3G 
2800 338 300 120,000 123’0” 95537 
3250. 338 «= 300: 133,000 += 123’ 0” 113’ 6” 
3250 338) 300 137,500 123’ 0” 113’ 6” 
2400 292 255 43,000 937 394"" . 717 4 
2400 §8301 = 265 44,900 CES YEE TE IL 


377 93 
-| 240 

340 

DC-3 
DC-4 
DC-6 
DC-6A, B 
DC-7 

749 

1049 
1049C 
1049G 
202A 

404 


VY PPP REE EAN A 
wusSsSsSsesvvVvVVVY 


5 ‘Per onal & Executive ; 
~ Aero De 2 Lycoming 260 270 200 5,500 43/107 34/0” 
2 Lycoming 270 270 200 6,000 44’ 0” BUMey 1 
1 Continental 145 139 110 2,050 3776" 2573/7 
1 Continental 205 202 175 2,750 327107 2572/7 
2 lycoming 275 230 180 6,000 45/3” 316” 
2P&W 450 256 205 9,300 33/ 114!" 
1 Continental 225 184 160 2,550 ~ 25’ 0” 
1 Jacobs 275 200 178 3,350 27! 4’ 
2 Continental 240 246 200 4,800 27' 0” 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


520 

; 560 

" Aero Mtg. Corp 15AC 
7 a yr F35 
; é C50 

E18S 

180 

195B 

310 

H-391B 

PA-18 

PA-22 

PA-23 

Navion B 

20 

D16A (Twin 
Navion) 


Lycoming 260 189 150 2,800 27/32 a 
Lycoming 150 138 a: 1,760 © 4 
Lycoming 125 158 126 1,800 29° 4” 2007s 
Lycoming 150 208 165. 3,500 eye ZTE 
Lycoming 260 190 169 2,850 33 2 ee 
Continental 208 170 141 2,750 aide 


5 
7 
4 
4 
6 
0 
4 
5 
5 
4 
2 
4 
rl 
4 
4 


> 


2 Lycoming AG Oe v1SO)9 elec 4,600 i faga 


47G Franklin 200 90 ... 2,350 
UH-12B Franklin 200 84 ... 2,500 
K-240 Lycoming 250 87 ... 3,000 
$-52-2 Franklin 245 ee eet 27008 
$-55 P&W BEG ohh maid \ 7200 


America’s Warplane Production Record, 1940-45 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. — 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1940-45 


6,019 19,433 47,836 85,898 96,318 47,714 | 303,218 
1,191 4,115 12,627 29,355 35,003 16,492 | 98,783 
1,685 4,416 10,769 23,988 38,873 21,696 _-~| ‘101,427 
727 1,468 734 259 531 3,840 
532 1,984 7,012 9,834 4,629 | 24,281 — 
9,373 17,631 19,939 7,577 1309 | 5 
270 3,357 4,870 4,772 3,057 


AP eis 


din © + 


( ‘American Aircraft Types (U. S 


Source: U.S. Department of Defense. 


Maximum 
i take-off 
Type Manufacturer _ Power plant! ratings 
BOMBERS 
B-26A thru F Douglas 2 R2800 P-79 2,000 hp. 
B-29 & B-29A Boeing 4 R3350 W-57 or 
57A 2,200 hp. 
B-36D thru J Convair 6 R4360 P-53 3,800 hp. 
4 J47 GE-19 5,200 Ib. 
B-47E Boeing 6 J47 GE-25 6,000 Ib. 
B-50B Boeing 4 R4360 P-35 3,500 hp. 
B-52A Boeing 8 J57 P-1 10,000 Ib. 
B-57B Martin 2 365 W-5 7,200 Ib. 
B-66 Douglas GAO me Fame es 
FIGHTERS 
F-80C Lockheed 1 J33 A-31 or 35 5,200 Ib. 
RF-84F Republic 1 J65 W-3 7,200 Ib. 
F-84G Republic 1 J35 A-29 5,600 Ib. 
F-86D North American | 1 J47 GE-33 7,650 Ib.2 
F-86F North American | 1 J47 GE-27 5,970 Ib. 
F-86H North American) "173: GE-3ic 0? Sy Soc ae 
F-89C Northrop 2 J35 A-33 5,600 Ib. 
F-89D Northrop 2 J35 A-35 5,600 Ib. 
F-94C Lockheed 1 J48 P-5 6,250 Ib. 
F-100A North American | 1 J57 P-7 10,000 Ib. 
F-101A McDonnell 2 J57 P-13 10,000 Ib. 
F-102A Convair 1 J57 P-11 10,000 Ib. 
F-104 Lockheed Curtiss-Wright J65 Over 7,200 
TRANSPORTS 
C-45H Beech 2 R985-AN-14B P 450 hp. 
C-47D Douglas 2 R1830-90D P 1,200 hp. 
C-54G Douglas 4 R2000-9 P 1,450 hp. 
C-74 Douglas 4 R4360-49 P 3,500 hp. 
C-97C Boeing 4 R4360-35A P 3,250 hp. 
C-118A Douglas 4 R2800-52W P 2,200 hp. 
C-119G Fairchild 2 R3350-85 W 3,250 hp. 
C-121B Lockheed 4 R3350-75 W 2,500 hp. 
C-123B Fairchild 2 R2800-99W P 2,500 hp. 
C-124C Douglas 4 R4360-63 P 3,800 hp. 
C-130 Lockheed 4 T56-A-1 3,750 hp. 
C-131B Convair 2 R2800-99W P 2,500 hp. 
HELICOPTERS 
H-5H Sikorsky 1 R985-AN5 P 450 hp. 
H-13E Bell 1 0-335-SA 200 hp. 
H-19A Sikorsky 1 R1340-57 P 600 hp. 
H-21C Piasecki 1 R1820-103 W 1,425 hp. 
H-23B Hiller 1 Franklyn 200 hp. 
6V4-200-C-33 
H-25 Piasecki 1 Continental §50 hp. 
R975-42 


1 A—Allison; GE—General Electric; P—Pratt & Whitney; W—Wright. * With afterburner. * Knots. ; 


Year Military Personal Transport] Total Year 
6 ee 1,6692 34,5681 4331 36,670 LOO tots: 
BIER ha, do.0 «7.0 2,1002 15,3991 2781 17,717 Ly aes eked 
BES ckahs 5, «= @) 7,0391 2631 @) 195SMe, 
RAMA, wid s,0.v'0 (*) 3,3791 1661 () 1954... ccs 
eae @) 3,391! 1291 @) 


. Air Force) 


Span, Length, Height, 

ft. ft. ft. Weight Speed  Créw 
70.0 51.3 18.5 40,000 Over 3003 
141.2 99.0 27.8 140,000 3453 
230.0 162.1 46.8 400,000 Over 435 
116.0 107.1 28.0 200,000 600 class 
141.2 99.0 32.7 170,000 Over 400 
185.0 156.5 48.3 350,000 Over 600 

64.0 65.5 14.8 50,000 Over 5003 

72.5 75.1 23:60 deny tery 600-700 

38.9 34.5 11.3 16,000 600class 1 
33.6 47.4 15.0 25,000 Over600 1. 
36.4 38.1 12.6 18,000 600 class a 
37.1 40.3 15.0 18,000 650class 1 
37.1 37.5 14.7 17,000 650class 1 
S71 38.8 150! Paes Over 650 1 
56.1 53.4 17.6 40,000 600 class Ly 
57.8 53.8 ily} 40,000 600 class 

37.3 44.5 14.9 20,000 600 class — 

36.8 46.2 13.3.0 4:4 S3e6 Supersonic 

39.7 67.4 18.0: Ries Supersonic 1 
37.0 §2.5 18.0. Perea Supersonic 1 

got sy yh aaa Supersonic | 

47.6 34.2 10.7 9,000 190 top? _ 
95.0 64.4 16.9 33,000 200top? 
117.5 93.8 27.5 82,500 300top . 
173!3 124-2 43.8 165,000 Over300 5 
141.2 110.3 38.3 ° 175,000) ‘Oven350) sais 
1175 106.8 28.8 107,000 360  #£§ 
109.3 86.5 26.2 74,000 250 SS eiee: 
123.0 95.3 23.0° 100,000) , . 350’ top; emrones 
110.0 75.7 34.1 50,000 240 top 
174.1 130.0 48.3 185,000 Over300 5 
132.7 94.8 38.3 108,000)" * yee eee . 
105.3 79.2 28.1 47,000 265 top? — 

49.0 41.1 13.0 6,500 105 top 

35.1 31.0 9.5 2,500: 1005 neem 

53.0 42.1 15.5 8,000 Over 90 

44.0 52.5 14.5 15,000 Over 1103 

35.0 38.5 9.8 2,500 84 

35.0 31.9 12.5 Over 100 


Peacetime Production Record 


Military Personal Transport 


6,000 


os @) 2,2791 
bs @) 3,0571 
©) 3,825! 
@) 3,098: 


1981 


452. 
3091 
2911 


rce: Census Bureau. 2 Source: Statistical Control Div. of Air Comptroller, Air Force. * Not for pt 
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AND 


CALENDAR 


Cited by 
HUGH S. RICE, A.M., Ph.D. 


Research Consultant, American Museum-Hayden Planetarium 


* 


Kinds of Time 


of the three main kinds of time (side- at any instant—varies with any change of 
real, apparent solar, and mean solar), the longitude. 

wo kinds used in our calendar pages (local Standard time is the local civil time of 
and standard time) are both types of 
an solar time. 


a standard meridian, but used over an en- 
tire time-zone. In the U. S. the four zones 


dereal time is used mostly in astron- (Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) 


a 


Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the Time zones. A time-zone chart of the 
gs The mean sun is an entire world shows clearly how the 
re: body Bovine uniformly along world is divided into 24 time zones accord 
stial equator. When the mean sun ing to longitude. In a large proportion 
e lower meridian, the mean time is countries, standard time is in use, and 
actual sun is sometimes ahead of cOmmonly the time on the clock-face reads 
etimes behind the mean sun, and 1 hour later for each zone east of a given 
fference at any moment is the zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone west 
nm of time. When the sun is west of Of a given zone. The zero time-zone of the 
ean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- 
on, and the sun crosses the meridian the zones are so marked that the standar 
‘ he mean sun; when the sun is east time at a particular station, added alg 
“mean sun, we have the “sun slow”  braically to the zone-number at the b 
mn, and the sun transits after the tom gives the corresponding universal time 
un. The equation of time helps in Or Greenwich civil time. For example, 
er ion of apparent and mean solar A.M., M.S.T. + 74 = 10" U.T. or G.C.T. 
© clock runs on apparent time but 
A clocks keep mean solar time in 


3 measured by the diurnal foiauian 75°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi- 


lereal days are shorter than solar days of mean solar time. In the summer, in 

about 8™ 56% of mean time. 

ipparent solar time is measured by the time (as daylight saving time) but this is. 
rent diurnal rotation of the sun, and Oly a clock-setting, and is actually stand: 

1 When 2rd time. Daylight saving time for a cer- 

av: mn is at lower transit we have 0» by tain zone is the normal standard time of 

arent time: when it is on the upper One Zone to the east. While popular ; 


hour-angle of the sun +12}, 


an the apparent time is 12", The sun certain metropolitan areas, it is not usec 


t a good timekeeper, ‘its eastward for scientific observations. Advanced tim 


al civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean zones of the U. S., and two others: 
hime of a designated meridian, and 60th-meridian or Atlantic standard time 
begins with the mean sun at lower for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Que- 
‘This is midnight, the moment of bec (east of 68° w.), 44 earlier than Gree 
. Ordinary clocks are not wich, and (2) 135th-meridian or Yu 

ocal civil time, because this time— standard time, 9» earlier than Greenw: 


are based upon the standard meridians of 


nary clocks run on standard time, a type 


certain localities, they run on advance 


is 14 later on the clock-face than the nor 


mal standard time of the same zone. ’ 


of 


world runs thru Greenwich, Eng., ang 


ot 


Mexico, except for the northern part of 
Lower California, uses 90th-meridian tir 
entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard-t 
(1), 


476 


Newfoundland and the Labrador coast use 
Newfoundland standard time, 3" 30™ earlier 
than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 
those based on the following meridians of 
west longitude: 120° (Juneau), 185° or 
Yukon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or 
Alaska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
165° (Nome). 


The Date-line. At any moment of time, 
usually there are parts of two different but 
contiguous days going on at different places 
on the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 
follows essentially the course of the 180° 
meridian in the Pacific Ocean. At points 
east of the date-line the calendar day is 1 
day earlier than at places to the west of 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
tion of time, as previously discussed. 

Sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
two corrections to the tabular values are 
necessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
consulted.) For example, on Aug. 2 the 
sun sets at 7:02 p.m. at lat. 35° and at 7:13 
at lat. 40°, the difference being +11™. An 
jobeerver in San Francisco at lat. 37°47’ 
would be about 0.6 the distance between 
35° and 40°. (0.6) (+11™) = 6™.6, and there- 
fore at his station sunset occurs at 7:02 + 
644™ or 7:08144 p.m. L.C.T. The station 
(long. 122°26’ w.) is 2°26’ or 2°.4 west of 
the 120° standard meridian; (2.4) (+4™) = 
+9™ 6; 7:081%4 +9144 = 7:18 P.M., P.S.T. for 
sunset at San Francisco. 

In the sun and moon tables, the data 

has to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
This is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time. 
To reduce local civil time to standard 
time, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
degree the station is east of the standard 
meridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
every degree the station is west of the 
standard meridian. 

Moonrise and moonset. For accurate re- 
sults at any station in the U.S., three cor- 
ections are needed: (1) interpolation for 


f 8214°, and (3) reduction to standard 
time. 

(1) Interpolation for latitude follows the 
ame method as for the sun. 

(2) Use of the a-factor. The moon tables 
ire exact for the given latitudes and for 
longitude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
) any longitude in the U. S. For observ- 
n the eastern states and as far west 


( 


latitude, (2) correction for longitudes west 


add 4™; 


the line. At @ point just west of the date- 
line, let us suppose it is 18 or 6 P.M., — 
L.C.T., on Aug. 1. At the same moment itis © 
128 at long. 90° e., 68 at long. 0°, and 
0» at long. 90° w., all of the same date, 
Aug. 1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 0» 
(midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180° 
the date must be July 31. As one crosses 
the date-line going eastward his watch re- 
mains the same but the date changes 
abruptly to 1 day earlier, so the traveler 
repeats part of a calendar day. As one 
crosses the line going westward the date 
changes abruptly to one day later, causing 
him to omit a calendar day. (According to 
actual practice, the change is made at night. 
regardless of the true moment of crossing.) 


as long. 82144° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 
field, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, U 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 
For stations in the 90° zone, between 8214° 
and 971°, use the a-factor in the column 
90°”. The ‘“a-factor, moonrise” is always » 
to be added to the time of moonrise as — 
derived from the main tables, and the — 
“a-factor, moonset”’ is added to the pepe OL 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 97: on : 
between the 90° and the 105° zones, ru g 
through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. D 
Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Oklahom 
City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Chri; 
Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, betwi 
974%4° and 11214° long., will use the ‘105 
a-factor, and those west of 1121,° will 1 
the “120°” a-factor, the eastern bound 
(11214°) of the 120° zone going thr ! 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguit 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz. These zone 
not correspond to the irregular divisions 
the standard-time belts. ; 
(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 
Ez., find moonrise time on oe 25 
Thompsonville, Conn., long. 72°36’ w 
42°0’ n. (a) Moonrise for lat. 40° is 
P.M., for 45°, 


7:47+5% =7: 521, P.M., 1.C ns 
a-factor is needed in this case. (C) By 
to standard time. 75° — 72°36’ = 2°24’ o 
east of the standard meridian. (2. 4) ( : 
= —9™.6; 7:524%, —94% = 7:43 P.M., E.'S 
moonrise at Thompsonville, Conn. wa 
Moon’s transit. This data indicates t Le 
local civil time of the moon crossing 1 
observer’s meridian. The time is the | } 
for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for all 
longitudes in the U. S.; for more exact 
work use—for every day——a mean a-fa : 
of 2™, 4m, 6™. That is, for the 75° Zo: 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 
the time in the tables; for the 105° 
for the 120° zone add 6™. A 
ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard | ti 


wa 
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Longitude and Latitude of Foreign Cities - 
and Time Corresponding to 12:00 Noon, E.S.T. 


. 

7 City Long. Lat. Time — City Long Lat. Time 

\ 4 ow Opa? ° , Ory 

¥ Aberdeen, Scotland........ 2 9w 157 9n)} 5:00 p.m. || Lima, Peru........-....2. 77 2w|12 Os |12:00 noon 
Fs Adelaide, Australia......... 138 36e | 34 55s | 2:30a.m.*|! Lisbon, Portugal.......... 9 9w | 38 44n} 5:00 p.m. 
Algiers, Algeria............ 3 Oe | 36 50n] 5:00 p.m. || Liverpool, England........ 3 Ow] 53 25n} 5:00 p.m. 
- Amsterdam,.Netherlands. . . 4 53e | 52 22n} 5:00 p.m. || London, England.......... 0 5w| 51 32 nj 5:00 p.m. 
PeAnKarass Lurkey. .....-..!..- 32 55e | 39 55n]| 7:00 p.m. || Lyon, France............. 4 50e | 45 45n} 5:00 p.m. 
 Asuncién, Paraguay........ 57 40 w | 25 15s | 1:00 p.m. || Madrid, Spain........0.. 3 42 w | 40 26 n} 5:00 p.m. 
Athens, Greece............ 23 43e | 37 58n| 7:00 p.m. || Makassar, Celebes.......- 119 30e | 5 9s] 1:00a.m* 

Auckland, New Zealand....| 174 45e | 36 52s | 5:00 a.m.*)| Manchester, England...... 2 15 w | 53 30n| 5:00 p.m. 
Bangkok, Thailand......... 100 30e | 13 45n| 0:00 a.m.*|} Manila, Philippines.......) 120 57e | 14 35n.| 1:00 a.m* 
Barcelona, Spain.......... 2 9e | 41 23n| 5:00 p.m. || Marseille, France......... 5 20e | 43 20n| 5:00 p.m. 

ppelem: Brazil... ..0-...+.- 48 29w | 1 28s | 2:00 p.m. || Mazatlan, Mexico......... 106 25 w | 23 12 n /11:00 a.m, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland...) 5 56 w | 54 37 n| 5:00 p.m. || Mecca, Saudi Arabia... ... 39 45e | 21 29n| 8:00 p.m. 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia....... 20 32e | 44 52 n| 6:00 p.m. || Melbourne, Australia... ... 144 58e | 37 47s | 3:00a.m* 

- Berlin, Germany........... 13 25e | 52 30n| 6:00 p.m. || Mexico City, Mexico.......| 99 7w | 19 26n {11:00 a.m. _ 
Birmingham, England...... 155w | 52 25n| 5:00 p.m. || Milan, Italy.............. 9 10e | 45 27n| 6:00 p.m. 
Bogota, Colombia.......... 74 15 w | 4 32n1]12:00 noon ||} Montevideo, Uruguay...... 56 10 w | 34 53s | 1:30 p.m. 

Bombay, Wodlaber cise se 72 48e |19 On |10:30 p.m. |} Moscow, U.S.S.R.......... 37 36e | 55 45n| 7:00 p.m. 
Bordeaux, France.......... 0 31 w | 44 50n] 5:00 p.m. || Munich, Germany......... 11 35e | 48 8n| 6:00 p.m. 
ey peeomens Germany eee ae 8 49e |53 5n! 6:00 p.m. |} Nagasaki, Japan.......... 129 57e | 32 48nj 2:00 a.m* 
Brisbane, Australia........ 153 8e | 27 29s | 3:00 a.m.*|| Nagoya, Japan............ 136 56e |35 7-n} 2:00a.m.* 
= PREOSTANC. = 5.~.<i5.-,s\.t> » 2 35w | 51 28n] 5:00 p.m. |} Nairobi, Kenya........... 36 55e | 1 25n| 8:00 p.m. 
Brussels, Belgium......... 4 22e | 50 52n]} 5:00 p.m. |} Nanking, China........... 118 53e | 32 3n} 1:00 a.m* 
Bucharest, Rumania........ 26 7e | 44 25n|} 7:00 p.m. || Naples, Italy............. 14 15e | 40-50 n| 6:00 p.m. 
ipest, Hungary......... 19 5e | 47 30n| 6:00 p.m. || Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng...) 1 37 w | 54 58n| 5:00 p.m. 
nos Aires, Argentina 58 22 w | 34 35s | 1:00 p.m. || Odessa, U.S.S.R........... 30 48 e | 46 27 n| 7:00 p.m. j 
sian ee 31 21e |30 2n| 7:00 p.m. |} Osaka, Japan.............| 135 30e | 34 32n| 2:00 a.m* 
(bomnccdnane 88 24e | 22 34n|10:30 p.m. || Oslo, Norway.............] 10 42e | 59 57n 6:00 p.m. 
BANS sais ces 113 15e |23 7n| 1:00 a.m.*|| Panama City, Panamé.....) 79 32w| 8 58 n |12:00-noon 
apetown, U. of S. Af....... 18 22e | 33 55s | 7:00 p.m. || Paramaribo, Surinam...... 55 15w] 5 45n] 1:30pm. — 
aracas, Venezuela........ 67 2w | 10 28n|12:30 p.m. || Paris, France............. 2 20e | 48 48 n} 5:00 p.m. 
ayenne, French Guiana. . 52 18w| 4 49n| 1:30 p.m. || Peiping, China............ 116 25e | 39 55n} 1:00 a.m.* 
Nottete srsyets 106 5 w | 28 37 n/11:00 a.m. || Perth, Australia..........] 115 52e | 31 57s | 1:00 ana 
ope 106 34e | 29 46n| 0:00 a.m.*|| Plymouth, England........ 4 5w]50 25n} 5:00 p.m. 
ope Reh, Denmark bok fis 12 34e | 55 40n| 6:00 p.m. ||} Port Moresby, Papau Ter...| 147 8e | 9 25s | 3:00a.m.* 
Argentina........ 64 10 w | 31 28s | 1:00 p.m. || Prague, Czechoslovakia....|. 14 26e | 50 5nj] 6:00 p.m. 
, French. West Africa 17 28 w | 14 40. n| 4:00 p.m. || Rangoon, Burma.......... 96 Oe | 16 50n |11:30 p.m. ; 
lite Sone 130 51e | 12 28s | 2:30 a.m.*|| Reykjavik, Iceland........| 21 58w}|64 4n] 4:00 p.m. 
Lo 6 15 w | 53 20n| 5:00 p.m. || Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.....| 43 12 w | 22 57s | 2:00 p.m. 
EY Shoe 30 53e | 29 53s | 7:00 p.m. || Rome, Italy..............] 12 27e | 41 54nj 6:00 p.m. 
Sesto) =%- 3 10 w | 55 55n| 5:00 p.m. || San Juan, Puerto Rico.....) 66 10w | 18 30 n| 1:00 p.m. - 
Rea. 8 41e |50 7n| 6:00 p.m. || Santiago, Chile...........] 70 45 w | 33 28s} 1:00 p.m. 
sch, British Guiana.| 58 15w | 6 45nJ| 1:30 p.m. || Sao Paulo, Brazil......... 46 31 w | 23 31s | 2:00 p.m. 
w, Scotland......... 4 15w|55 50n| 5:00 p.m. |! Sdo Salvador, Brazil...... 38 27 w | 12 56s] 2:00 p.m. 
| City, Guatemala 90 31 w | 14 37 n {11:00 a.m. || Shanghai, China.......... 121 28e | 31 10n} 1:00 a.m.* 
Batieeites 79 56w | 2 10s |12:00 noon || Singapore, British Malaya..| 103 55e | 1 14n| 0:30 a.m. . 
Germany,,...... 10 2e | 53 33n]| 6:00 p.m. |) Sofia, Bulgaria........... 23 20e | 42 40n} 7:00 p.m. 
Maes: 23 38 e | 70 38n| 6:00 p.m. || Stockholm, Sweden.......| 18 3e |59 17n)| 6:00 p.m. 
Reet ste: 82 23 w | 23° 8n/12:00 noon || Sydney, Australia.........] 151 Oe | 34 Os} 3:00a.m.*_ 
Break sit 25 Oe |60 10n| 7:00 p.m. |} Tananarive, Madagascar...| 47 33e | 18 50s | 8:00 p.m. 
ontikenieesce 147 19e | 42 52s | 3:00 a.m.*|| Tcheran, Iran............| 51 45e | 35 45n] 8:30 p.m. — 
Oates: esto 70 7w| 20 10s| 1:00 p.m. || Tokyo, Japan............. 139 45e | 35 40 n| 2:00 a.m.* 
BSE) | Sones 104 20e | 52 30n} 0:00 a.m.*|| Tripoli, Libya............. 13 12e | 32 57 n| 6:00 p.m. — 
JEVES Ga eale aaa 106 48e | 6 16s] 1:00 a.m.*|| Venice, Italy............. 12 20e | 45 26 n| 6:00 p.m, 
French Somaliland...) 43 3e | 11 30s] §:00 p.m. || Veracruz, Mexica.......:. 96 10 w | 19 10 n {11:00 a.m. 
urg, U. of S. Af 28 4e | 26 12s] 7:00 p.m. || Vienna, Austria........... 16 20e | 48 14n| 6:00 p.m. 
on, Jamaica......... 76 49 w | 17 59 |12:00 noon || Vladivostok, U.S.S.R.......] 182 Oe | 43 10n| 2:00 a.m.* 
WWiAeiececie be 68 22 w | 16 27s} 1:00 p.m. || Warsaw, Poland.......... 21 Oe | 52 14n}| 6:00 p.m. 
260 epee 1 30 w | 53 45n| 5:00 p.m. |! Wellington, New Zealand..| 174 47e | 41 17s | 5:00 a.m.* 
Ses; 30 18e | 59 56n| 7:00 p.m. || Ziirich, Switzerland....... 8 3le | 47 21n} 6:00 p.m. 
Idville, Belgian ‘Congo 15 17e | 4 18s | 6:00 p.m. : 


*On n the fentig day. _ 
ag eit. 


The last column shows the magn 
(geographic) meridian. The value bei 
spectively of true north by that number of degrees. 


Long. w.| Lat. n. 


City 
° , 
Albany, N. Y.......... 73 45 
Amarillo, Tex......... 101 50 
Atlanta, Ga........... 84 23 
Atlantic City, .N.J.....] 74 25 
Austin, Nev........... 117 4 
Baker, Oreg........... 117 50 
Baltimore, Md......... 76 38 
Bangor, Maine........ 68 47 
Birmingham, Ala...... 86 50 
Bismarck, N. Dak...... 100 47 
Boise, Idaho.......... 116 13 
Boston, Mass......... i oa) 
Buffalo;\N. Yo. 2s so. 2). 78 50 
_ Calgary, Alta.......... 114 1 
Carlsbad, N. Mex...... 104 15 
Charleston, S. C....... 79 56 
Charleston, W. Va.....| 81 38 
Charlotte, N.C........ 80 50 
Cheyenne, Wyo.......- 104 52 
enicagoy Iss ..o55.5-% 87 37 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 84 30 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 81 37 
Columbia, S.C........ 81 2 
Columbus, Ohio....... 83 1 
BEA ASE OXe = <so--\a.siere 96 46 
Denver, Colo.......... 105 0 
Des Moines, lowa..... 93 37 
Detroit, Mich.......... 83 3 
Dubuque, !owa....... 90 40 
Duluth, Minn.......... 92 5 
Eastport, Maine....... 67 0 
El Centro, Calif........ 115 33 
WHEN Paso, Tex:: .... 225. 106 29 
Eugene, Oreg......... i230 3 
Fargo, N. Dak......... 96 48 
Flagstaff, Ariz......... 111 41 
Fresno, Calif.......... 119 48 
Garden City, Kans.....} 100 53 
Grand Junction, Colo...| 108 33 
Grand Rapids, Mich....} 85 40 
Havre, Mont.......... 109 43 
Helena, Mont......... 112 2 
Honolulu, Hawaii...... 157 50 
Hoquiam, Wash....... 123 54 
Hot Springs, Ark... ... 93 3 
Idaho Falls, Idaho.....| 112 1 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 86 10 
Jackson, Miss......... 90 12 
Jacksonville, Fla.......] 81 40 
Kansas City, Mo....... 94 35 | 
Key West, Fla......... 81 48 
Kingston, Ont......... 76 30 
Klamath Falls, Oreg....| 121 44 
‘Knoxville, Tenn....... 83 56 
Lander, Wyo.......... 108 40 
_ Las Vegas, Nev........ 115 12 
Lewiston, Idaho....... 117 2 
Lincoln, Nebr......... 96 40 
London, Ont.......... 81 34 | 
Los Angeles, Calif.....] 118 15 
Louisville, Ky......... 85 46 
_ Manchester, N.H...... 71 30 
Memphis, Tenn....... 90 3 
Miami, Fla............ 80 12 
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of U.S. and Canadian Cities 


35 9 
25 46 


12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 

9:00 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. 


_ 11:00 a.m. 


12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 

9:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. | 


10:00 a.m. 
7:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

10:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

12:00 noon 

11:00 a.m. 

12:00 noon 

12:00 noon 
9:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

10:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

12:00 noon 
9:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

12:00 noon 

11:00 a.m. 

12:00 noon 


7 ' Corresponding to 12:00 noon, F.S.T. 


ng marked w or e, 


City 
Milwaukee, Wis... ... 87 55 
Minneapolis, Minn....| 93 14 
Mobile, Ala.......... 88 3 
Montgomery, Ala.....| 86 18 
Montpelier, Vt........ 72 32 
Montreal, Que........| 73 35 
Moose Jaw, Sask.....| 105 31 
Nashville, Tenn...... 86 47 
Needles, Calif........ 114 36 
Nelson, B. C......... 117 17 
New Haven, Conn....} 72 55 
New Orleans, La...... 90 4 
New York, N.Y...... 73 58 
Nogales, Ariz........ 110 56 
Nome, Alaska....... 165 30 
North Platte, Nebr....| 100 46 
Oklahoma City, Okla..| 97 28 
Ottawa, Ont.......... 75 43 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 75 10 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 112 4 
Pierre, S. Dak........ 100 21 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 79 57 
| Port Arthur, Ont. .... 89 17 
Portland, Maine...... 70 15 
Portland, Oreg....... 122 41 
Providence, R. I...... 71 24 
Quebec, Que......... TET 
Raleigh, N.C......... 78 39 
Reno, Nev........... 119 49 
Richfield, Utah....... 14258 
Richmond, Va........ 77 29 
Roanoke, Va......... 79.57 
Sacramento, Calif..... 121 30 
StQonnNs Bais «= 66 10 
St. Louis, Mo........ 90 12 
Salmon, Idaho....... 113 54 
Salt Lake City, Utah..} 111 54 
San Antonio, Tex.....} 98 33 
San Diego, Calif...... 117 10 
San Francisco, Calif...) 122 26 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.....| 105 57 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.| 84 21 
Savannah, Ga........ 81 5 
Scranton, Pa......... 75 39 
Seattle, Wash........ 122 20 
Shreveport, La....... 93 42 
Silver City, N. Mex...] 108 18 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak...| 96 44 
Sitka, Alaska........ 135 15 
Spokane, Wash....... 117 26 
Springfield, Ill....... 89 38 
Springfield, Mass.....| 72 34 
Springfield, Mo.......) 93 17 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 76 8 
Tampa, Fla.......... 82 27 
Toronto, Ont......... 79 24 
Trinidad, Colo........ 104 30 
Victoria, B. C......- PN VaeolcL 
Watertown, N. Y.....- 75 55 
Wichita, Kans........ 97 17 
Wilmington, N. C....- Fa Last f 
Winnipeg, Man....... 97 7 
Yakima, Wash........ 120 33 
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Longitude, Latitude, Time and Magnetic Declination 


etic declination or angle which the magnetic meridian makes with the true iS 
the north end of the compass needle points west or east re- 


Long. w.| Lat. n. 


° , 


43 2 
44 59 
30 42 
32 21 
44 15 
45 30 
50 37 
36 10 
34 50 
49 30 
41 19 
29 57 
40 47 
31 21 
64 25 
41 8 
35 26 
45 24 
39°57 
33 29 
44 22 
40 27 


48 30 | 


43 40 
45 31 
41 50 
46 49 
35 46 
39 30 
38 46 
37 33 
37 17 
38 35 
45 18 
38 35 
45 11 


Time* 


11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon | 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. 
6:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. | 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon | 1 
12:00 noon 
9:00 a.m. | 2 
12:00 noon | 


9:00 a.m. | 15 
10:00 a.m. | 1; 


9:00 a.m. | 
12:00 noon |. 


or 
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The leap-year world holiday, Leap-Year Day, W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 In leap years only. 
+ The year-end world holiday, Worlds Day, W or Dec. 31 (365th day), follows Dec. 30 every year. 


a ee 
The perpetual World Calendar divides that follows Saturday, Dec. 30, every year. 
year into equal quarters of 91 days, or By giving the 365th day, the year-end 


season. The first month in each quar- date is avoided. Worlds Day is an integral — 


ve 30 days each. Every month thus has _ pletes the calendar. 


nessmen, accountants and educators leap-year world holiday in leap years at the 
not fall on a Sunday. Every year end world holiday every year at the end of 


the week, a Sunday, Jan. 1. balanced and stable. 

64-day year is not complete how- India placed this calendar before 
The 365th day of the year, essential ECOSOC (of the U. N.) in Oct. 1953. On 
ing the calendar in step with the May 16, 1955, time for sending in replies 
sons, is the logical year-end world of nations on the desirability of calendar 
day, Worlds Day, dated W or Dec. 31, reform was extended until May 1956. 


( Morning and Evening Stars and Planets in 1956 


MERCURY VENUS 
4 ening star, Jan. 1 to Jan. 27 Evening star, Jan. 1 to June 22 
Morning star, Jan. 27 to Apr. 5 Morning star, June 22 to Dec. 31 


ning star, Apr. 5 to May 25 

ning star, May 25 to July 19 

Evening star, July 19 to Sept. 26 MARS 

one star, Sept. 26 to Novy.12 Morning star, Jan. 1 to Sept. 10 


Sa, ening star, Nov, 12 to Dec. 31 Evening star, Sept. 10 to Dec, 31 
2 


ee 


x. 


weekdays plus Sundays. Every quarter The extra day in leap years is the leap- 
ins on a Sunday, the first day of the «year world holiday, Leap-Year Day dated 
nd ends on a Saturday, the seventh W or June 31. It follows Saturday, June 30. 

the week, which is convenient for By placing these two stabilizing days, the — 


Exposition é ' 
:, 


eeks, or 3 months or approximately world holiday, a name and date, a blank — 


ontains 31 days. The other twomonths part of the year; it belongs to and com- 


cal se the closing day of every quarter end of the second quarter and the year- 


gins logically on the accepted first day the fourth quarter, the calendar becomes © 
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y and Calendar 


: Perpetual Calendar 1800-2000 A.D. ; 
Apr. Feb. ; 
Jan. Jul. Sept. Mar. Aug 
Day of the month Oct. Jan. Dec. Jun. Nov. Feb May 
HENS P19, 122 te 292s cepts Sonate ad A B C D E F G Mon 4 
RVI yogis An ea ir hate oe ee G A 8 C D E F Tue. q 
ee SE sea oe aes F G A B cC D E | Wed 3 
MEIN GLO. Peeks se Shen teh ee E F G A B Cc D Thur. 
8 CGO ie a is Si 2 ore ats ei D E F G A B ( Fri. 
RUE 20 27, «atch Sorcictani ts ail ieee lsc « c D E F G A B Sat. 
[18 974 SeRVE eS Ras ee ete aco, eye B c D E F G A Sun. 
Bee yaa 1800 1801 1802 1803 sale 
{ 1804 1805 1806 1807 vtes 1808 1809 
1810 1811 Ae 1812 1813 1814 1815 
ite 1816 1817 1818 1819 wake 1820 
EXAMPLES 1821 1822 1823 ayers 1824 1825 1826 
1827 Bt ge 1828 1829 1830 1831 we 
(1) Given Nov. 20, 1891, to find the day of | 1832 1833 1834 1835 mee 1886 1837 ' 
he week. Under Nov., opposite 20, is G. In the | 1838 1839 ack 1840 1841 1842 1843 Ee 
891 column, opposite G is Fri., ans. ee 1844 1845 1846 1847 Md 1848 
1849 1850 1851 ae, 1852 1853 1854 
(2) Given Fri., Oct. —, 1868, to find the pos- | 1855 edie 1856 1857 1858 1859 ee ~ 
ible days of the month. In the 1868 column, | 1860 1861 1862 1863 ave 1864 1865 ‘2 
pposite Fri. is G. Under Oct., G gives 2, 9, 16, | 1866 1867 aman 1868 1869 1870 1871 © f 
13, 30, ans., the Fridays of Oct., 1868. ye 1872 1873 1874 1875 waa 1876 ee 
; 1877 1878 1879 ae 1880 1881 1882 YE 
(3) Given Mon., — 5, 1811, to find the pos- | 1883 Sete. 1884 1885 1886 1887 ae Byer 
ible months. In the 1811 column, opposite | 1888 1889 1890 1891 ae: 1892 1893 Aas 
Mon. is B. Opposite 5, B gives Aug., the only | 1894 1895 Baie! 1896 1897 1898 1899 se 
ommon-year month available, ans. 1900 1901 1902 1903 See 1904 1905 Os 
i 1906 1907 ee 1908 1909 | 1910 1911 . 2 
(4) Given Sat., Feb. 29, —, to find the pos- | .... 1912 1913 1914 1915 ae 19i0. b-n paen 9 
ible years. Under Feb., leap-year, opposite 29, | 1917 1918 1919 et 1920 1921 1922 ts 
s F. Opposite Sat. F gives leap-years 1812, 1840 | 1923 sae 1924 1925 1926 1927 erate oe 
868, 1896, etc., ans. 1928 1929 1930 1931 Boo 1982 1933 ah ie 
1934 1935 BAue 1936 1937 1938 1939 ah . 
NOTE: In leap-years (those shown in] .... | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | .... 1944 re 
talics), use the Jan. and Feb. in italics, but do | 1945 1946 1947 ha Fr. 1948 1949 1950) | sean 
1ot use these for common years. The years 1800 | 1951 ihe 1952 1953 1954 1955 aed “Tem 
ind 1900 were not leap-years; 2000 will be a | 1966 1957 1958 1959), Pee 1960 1961 ; 
eap-year. 1962 1963 Bie 1964 1965 1966 19675) 
j Bes 1968 1969 1970 1971 fete 1978 
1973 1974 1975 eas 1976 1977 1978 i, 
: 1979 AeA 1980 1981 1982 1983 At: ia 
1984 1985 1986 1987 HS 1988 1989. |). + # 
1990 1991 alakeip 1992 1993 1994 1995 Kat 
eee) iy fy | ad i eet easton 1996 1997 1998 1999 m Ses 2000 | 


Morning and Evening Stars and Planets (contd.) 


JUPITER 


‘Morning star, Jan. 1 to Feb. 16 
Evening star, Feb. 16 to Sept. 4 
Morning star, Sept. 4 to Dec, 31 


SATURN 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to May 20 
Evening star, May 20 to Nov. 27 


Morning star, Nov. 27 to Dec. 31 ' 


DMercury may be seen before sunrise over 
eastern horizon for a week or more 


pee 


around western elongation from the “su 
and after sunset over the western horizon 
similarly around eastern elongations. West- — 
ern elongations occur Feb. 21 (Mercury 4 
Capricornus), June 20 (in Taurus near 
Aldebaran), and Oct. 11 (in w. Virgo). ih 
Eastern elongations occur Jan. 11 (in, cen-— 

tral Capricornus), May 2 (in Taurus, e. be 
the Pleiades), Aug. 31 (in w. Virgo), an 
Dec. 24 (in Sagittarius northeast os th 
dipper). we, 


Information Please 


x 

western sky, Apr. 12 (Venus being n. of 
Aldebaran). Greatest brilliancy occurs 
“May 15 (in e. Taurus), with stellar mag- 
nitude —4.2. It is invisible around inferior 
conjunction with the sun (June 22). 
Greatest brilliancy occurs again (eastern 
sky) on July 28 at the Taurus-Orion 
-porder, the magnitude being the same. 
Western elongation occurs Aug. 31 (in 
Gemini, s. of Castor and Pollux). 

- Mars in Jan. is in Libra, Seorpius, and 
Ophiuchus; Feb. in Ophiuchus and Sagit- 


T Wt F 


T9200 2h 22* 23 28 
Sache ebe (29) 30. 
JANUARY 
4S ae Se re) 


Ries 67. 


tarius; in mid-March in Sagittarius, near | 
the dipper; Apr. to Oct. in Capricornu 
and Aquarius; in Dec. in Pisces. On Sept. : 
10 Mars makes a favorable opposition to 
€ 
i 


the sun, and on Sept. 6-7 it is nearer t 
earth than it has been in many years and 
nearer than it will be for many years to; 
come, the distance being 35,163,000 mi.i 
The planet then is in eastern Aquarius and 
the stellar magnitude —2.6. During the) 
summer and autumn many astronomers’ 
will be observing the planet. 
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ssing close to and north of the star dur- 
she last week of Jan. It repeats this 
ion on the first week of July. It 
ves into Virgo the last week of Oct. 
d remains here to the end of the year. 
. the morning of Oct. 25, Venus is in 
se conjunction with Jupiter, Venus be- 
y 0°13’ north of Jupiter. 
Saturn is in eastern Libra and Scorpius 
til Nov.; after that, in Scorpius and 
hiuchus. At opposition in May the mag- 
jude is +0.2. On the 3rd week in Dec. 


c= The Sun 


There are countless millions of far dis- 
it, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
dies called stars and each one is in itself 
sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
r whole solar system revolves—is at a 
an. distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
rth, has a diameter of 865,390 miles, a 


The Brightest Stars 


it passes north of Antares. On Dec. 26 
it is in close conjunction with Venus, the 
latter being 0°30’ south. 


Uranus is in Cancer all the year; it is 
west of the quadrilateral and southeast 
of Pollux until Sept.; in Nov. it is just 
south of M 44, the Beehive star cluster. 
It is visible in a field-glass except during 
July and August. Neptune is in Virgo all 
the year and a few degrees east of Spica; 
it is visible in a small telescope except in 
Oct. and Nov. Pluto is in the eastern part 
of the sickle of Leo. 


surface temperature of about 11,000° F. 
and an interior temperature estimated at 
millions of degrees. It has a surface area 
approximately 12,000 times that of the 
Earth and in volume or bulk it is about 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. It is 

a star of average size and temperature. 


ta 
“~ On ‘ 
Position, 1950 meridian 
Star Constellation R.A. Dec. Mag. Dist. 9 p.m. ae 
hm ° , L-y 

BEEPS, fois ys) fic tayarcie's leavers. apse eras Canis: Majors ).tirs. ost oen 6 42.9 —16 39 —16 8 Feb. 16 
PRESEN deve.. fio an aates 1015010 6 Wiese Carinae ti sete Meni 6 22.8 —52 40 —0.9 650 Feb. 11 
SCL TT Re ea Se ane Centaurus: tet -eeeeee cae 14 36.2 —60 38 | +0.1 4 | June 16 
|e CROSBBRABE CORSE ne aemeee Bea Lyrae es eric certo 18 35.2 +38 44 0.1 23 Aug. 15 
PUM Natasa sis ations Sats eax s IRGga eee ao ae se ee epee lode. 45.57, 0.2 42 Jan. 24 
PER See eels Soiciote oo tie sae oie BoGtes sehs: deeatiie oe 78 14 13.4 +19 27 0.2 32 June 10° 
|. .o DARESBAE Ss eSeas Soran aeee Onion mer eto. ee 512.1 — 815 0.3 545 
Bes crc Sevege Aissinls Aasiae Se bio acne Canis:Mimone ccc te te ne - 736.7 + 5 21 0.5 10 
PEM TA 3 2 Stare w Buare the oie alo Meets Eridandseeseaiae eee eet 1 35.9 —57 29 0.6 70 
MEEBALE os. os ops teicios agieet¥ercalss Centaurusactec-m once: 144 0.3 —60 8 0.9 130 
ore ae Joteine fos Rorelswtorap, she Aquilasdas se cctabies irae 19 48.3 + 8 44 0.9 18 Sy 
MRESES ORE so loiao to sisi a, s/3 aioeloheee/o Rus Orion xia sstins decease § 525 + 7 24 0.9 300 Feb. 3 
| OSS SGD8 Ree Eee Boerne eres TaUruS? nhs ae ne one: 4 33.0. +16 25 1.1 54 Jan. 14 
tL g6QQARS Bese ttooe eeeeeens Nifgoek: ae ne. ete. 13 22.66 —10 54 1.2 190 May 23 
Ps ate caesar tveettoe sie s Geminine or aetensi dace 7 42.3. +28 9 1.2 31 Mar. 3 
MDS apd, tera 2) ots Sia, 2 2la)eee oteaaie eke SCOMRPIUS sfeeoreace sig eee 16 26.3 —26 19 12 170 July 14 
BUMEAEESSER nos rac chavs, ea cio stasiatessperie ease Piscis-Austrinls: 2.0.0. 22 54.9 —29 53 us 27 Oct. 20 
BME areca lelolo(0\aco)e) (8 ayenlaiwie'o asics CYGNUS frat Seiya eaec ane 20 39.7 +45 6 1.3 465 Sept. 16 
MME Te 56 Bis ais deta Gio aie (nie aocincsys LEE ce cea ae oui io Seth as 10_5.7 +12 13 1.3 70 Apr. 9 
MRCS tre Prat aten a (ons ehareaise ws CRUX. 2s aoe ort aceon es 12 44.8 —59 25 nS 465 May 18 
1 TSO HSRSG SBE Ene teod Sapee omeee Catindl.« ast. smns= see: 10 43.1 —59 25 1—7 Apr @ 
MEENA CTUCISh te. Sata es CEU eae aoe ated Se: 5a 12 238 —62 49 16 | 150 | May 13° 
aaa etter Geitintor fos. Bee hohe 7314 +432 0 16 44 | Feb. 28 
REE TUCISN ee Ss. bene: ChUXSe eee eae oe 12 28.4 —56 50 1.6 May 15 — 
lon Canis Majoris................. Canis) Majons cee: ee tate 6 56.7 —28 54 1.6 325 Feb. 19 
lon Ursae Majoris...............-. Ussan Maitre sere nats «airs. 12 51.8 +56 14 17 50 May aN 
1g Aaa EN, ea i 5 22.4 + 6 18 17 | 215 | Jan. 270 
ibda Scorpii.. 17 205 July 30. arn 
lon Carinae. . 17 325 Mar. 13 * 
WOE ECGS CARE BIBS EA aon ei a4 ie ; pe at 

A an. 
ge aia 2 | 116 | Sane 
MEET A OP resi cier lapa ako Ielse iow 1.8 ak Mar. ae 

1.9 130 July 18 

1.9 

1.9 


Meee. Lice t e gie’e oi teTaas Sagittarius......... 
MITSEO GIONS oi5-3)-:6..vi0ieio odie eee oie Ursa Major........ 
SEIMAIONS 2 hts, «sss see's Ree.2 Canis Major....... 


¥ 


vabstavts faite Oc biemn cou) o 2.0 410 | Feb. a ac 5 


190 | Dec, 27 
9 | 220 | June 3 
19 | 65 | Feb. 14 
18 20.9 —34 25 19 | 165 | Aug. 12 
1) hO7¥ 62 1 19 | 90 | Apr. 22 
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: ae Sibel 
ssh (0) the sun 1 Jupiter 
(the moon b. Saturn & opposition 


2 
thes , : 
a 8 Mercury 6 Uranus @ new moon Spel 
err f Taurus 


e occultation 


@ Venus —W Neptune first quarter Gemini 
— @ the earth B Pluto © full moon ae 
Virgo 


o’ Mars & conjunction ¢ last quarter 


The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
bservation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
orms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
aculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
_ Sun’s surface), astronomers have discov- 
red that the rotational speed varies from 
pproximately 2434 days at its equator to 
\pproximately 34 days. near its poles. The 
un is just one star of the great Milky 
ay Galaxy that is rotating on its galactic 
xis at a rate that gives the Sun a galactic 
raveling speed of 175 miles per second. 
rthermore, the Sun is moving toward a 
t known as “the apex of the Sun’s 
in the constellation Hercules at a 
1 of about 12 miles per second. 


at we see when we look at the Sun 
e glowing surface called the Photo- 
. Extending above this surface is the 
un’s: atmosphere consisting of two layers, 
nad outward for a few hundred 


osphere because of its reddish color 
stly to superheated hydrogen, he- 
nd calcium. Solar “prominences” oc- 


Pe. 720 Famous Comets 


| Olbers’ Comet............. ehess 
one Compts, saicaae= ac cstieees 


PO meee ere eee 
ee irc 
Ht ee eee eees 


warrest’ Corbtat ti. Castes 
Seale ‘Schwassmann-Wachmann... 


Constel- 


Sign lation Sign 
Mar, 21 Apr, 18 Libra Sept. 23 
Apr. 20 May 14 Scorpius Oct. 23 
[Ophiuchus] 
May 21 June 21 sapittarius Nov. 22 
June 21 July 20° Gapricornus Dec. 22 
July 23 Aug. 10 ~~ Aquarius Jan. 20 Feb. ‘We! 
Aug, 23 Sept. 16 Pisces Feb. 19 Mar, 111 


. 
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casionally burst.out from this layer and) 
extend hundreds of thousands of miles; 
aboye the Sun’s surface. Beyond these; 
layers of solar, atmosphere and extending, 
to great height is the outermost observable! 
solar feature, the magnificent Corona Of: 
exceedingly slight density that provides an’ 
awesome spectacle for observers during to-~ 
tal eclipses of the Sun. 


a 
uy 


Comets 4 


In ancient times comets were supposed 
to be omens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
tion or other dire events in human affairs 
and practically nothing was known of their 
true nature. They still offer puzzling prob- 
lems to modern astronomers and, W 
about 1000 listed, new ones are being 
covered and charted each year. In gene 
comets consist of a nucleus (sometim 
lacking) surrounded by a head or “com 
(from the Greek word for hair because 
its hazy appearance) from which exte 
the great tail that makes the passage 0 
a comet through our skies such a strik 
spectacle. Comets come in varying s 
but the average diameter of the heads 
a large number of observed comets is ab 
80,000 miles and the tail length | 
stretch out to more than 100,000,000 miles 
The density of comets is so low, howeve! 
that we can see the stars through ther 
and there is more actual material in on 
cubic inch of ordinary air than in 2¢ 
cubic miles of the tail of a comet. 

The luminous tails of comets were be 
lieved, for many centuries, to be mer 
clouds high in our atmosphere. Tych 
Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, prove 
that the comet he observed in 1577 wa 
celestial object far beyond the limit of ti 
Earth’s atmosphere. But the great forwa 
step in the study of comets came wh 
Edmund Halley, who became Englan 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed 
comet in 1682, checked with previous ¢ 
servations, calculated its orbit and p! 
dicted its return to our skies in 175 

1759. Halley died in 1742 but the com 
now named after him, reappeared 
schedule and a search igh ancient 


erihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
isit to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley’s 
ulfilled prediction was the first definite 
roof that comets have regular orbits and 
ime schedules or are, as the astronomers 
ay, “periodic’’. The known “periods” (time 
ntervals between appearances) of comets 
rary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
o thousands of years for wider travelers. 
Yo known great comets are scheduled for 
ppearance in our sky this year. 


-The Polar Auroras 


It has been definitely established that 
sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
st electrical show on Earth, a double 
eature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
sights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
mn Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
f vast dimensions on the surface of the 
sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
nto space. Those that come toward the 
marth are drawn toward the Harth’s mag- 
letic poles and consequently these mag- 
1etic poles are the radiating centers of 
hose spectacular electromagnetic displays 
n the sky that we commonly call the 
‘Northern Lights” or the ‘Southern 
iights’, depending upon whether we see 
hem in the northern or southern hemi- 
phere. The electrical particles from the 
sun-spots strike the upper regions of our 
wtmosphere where the component gases 
nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor 
mounts of argon, helium, neon, hydrogen 
nd carbon dioxide) are very much rare- 
ied and cause them to vibrate and glow 
n colors characteristic of the various ele- 
nents, just as a neon sign glows when an 
lectric charge is passed through it. The 
sun-spots that cause auroral displays also 
ause the magnetic storms that interfere 


The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the earth is 
1earer to the sun in January than it is in 
luly to convince those who live in the 
1orthern heimisphere that there must be 
ome other explanation than that for the 
easonal changes on our globe. The reason 
or the change in seasons is that the axis 
f rotation of the earth is inclined to the 
yerpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
round the sun at an angle of approxi- 
nately 2314°, so there is a proportional 
hifting of the angle of the sun’s rays fall- 
ng on different portions of the earth’s 
urface at different times of the year. 


On or about June 21, the north end of 
be earth’s axis is inclined to its limit 
oward the sun. In the northern hemi- 
phere this is our summer solstice. We 
en have our longest daylight period and 
“maximum of heat and light from the 
n, whose perpendicular rays are falling 


.c. Its last appearance was marked by its 


497° 


A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 
a comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
tail stretches out in front of the head. A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
a vacuum, The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astrenemers heard nothing, 
felt nothing and saw nothing t6 indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. 


with radio reception, telephone, telegraph © 
and cable traffic and other electromagnetic 
devices such as compasses and various avi- 
ation accessories. 
There is an almost infinite variety to the 
auroral display. The lights may sweep 
across the sky in waves, in stréamers or in 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may be a’ 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little 
or no color in these waves, sheets or. 
streamers of light. At other times the lights 
may be rich in red or green or pastel 
shades. Rose color and lavender and violet 
and purple are common. Blue is rare but 
has been seen. The “Northern Lights” have 
been seen as far south as New Orleans and 
the Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
Lights” have been seen as far north as 
New Zealand and Australia, but the maxi- — 
mum occurrence of these auroral displays 
is along the borders of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. Since these are atmospheric 
displays, our atmosphere must extend to 
the extreme height at which auroral lights 
are observed. Prof. Carl Stérmer of the _ 
University of Oslo found this to be about — 
600 miles. He further found that no au- 
roral lights came closer to the Earth’s sur- — 
face than 50 or 60 miles. 3 


on the Tropic of Cancer, 2314° north of the © 
equator. Six months later, on or about — 4 
Dec. 22, the earth has reached a position ~ 
in its orbit that finds the north end of 
its axis inclined at its maximum away fro: 


mer; their summer is our winter. Twice 
year, at the equinoxes in March and Sey 
tember, the sun is on the equator, the day — 
is of equal length all over the world an 
each hemisphere receives the same amount — 
of light and heat from the rays of tt 
sun. 

If the effect in the change of the ang 
of the sun’s rays on the earth’s surface 


=H = 
were instantaneous, our coldest— period 
tt would» be at the winter solstice and our 
Bh. warmest period at the summer solstice, but 
jpeeatise ae the blanket of atmosphere 


in the heating or cooling of the eal 
surface, we have “the lag of the seaso 
which brings our warmest and co 
periods some 5 or 6 weeks after the su: 
“farthest north” or “farthest south.” 


on % 
Seasons for the Northern Hemisphere, 1956 A 
Eastern Standard Time 

March 20, 10:21 a.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins. 

June 21, 5:24 am. Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins. 

Sept. 22, 8:36 p.m. Sun enters sign of Libra; autumn begins. 4 
Dec. 21, 4:00 p.m, Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins, > 
# + 

Planet Table 

Mean Period Ineli- 7 

distance of nation 4 

from reyo- Eecen- | Incli- Period | of equa- | Surface ¥ 

sun in lution tricity | nation of tor to | gravity Mean | Max. 
millions | around of to rotation orbit. | (earth | Oblate- | velocity | stellar | 
of miles | the sun orbit | ecliptic | Diameter | on axis plane =) ness | in orbit | mag. 
Ste at miles e mi./sec. 
. oul Gao age Ree be GaaRaneel GEbcacene 865,390 249.644 7.2 28 0 Mai eeat 
3 oes (274,322)*| 0.05 5.328 2,159.9 | 274.322 6.7 0.16 0 0.63 
36.00 | 874.969 0.21 Fiee0 3,008.5 | 388¢ 7 0.28 0 30 
67.27 | 2244.701 0.01 3 24 APES EUS Nt Ue ? 0.85 0 22 
93,00 | 3654.256 0.02 00 7,926.78) 235 56™ 23.4 1.00 | 1/297 | 18.5 

141.71 1Y.881 0.09 ie St 4,215.6 | 24h 37m 25.2 0.38 | 1/192 | 15 

483.88 | 11.862 0.05 1 18 | 88,6985 gh 50™+ 3.1 2.6 1/15 8 

887.14 | 299.458 0.06 2 29) 75,060§ | 105 14m} 26.8 Ll 1/9,5 6 

.| 1783.98 | 84y.013 0.05 0 46} 30,878 10 345 98 0.9 1/14 4 
| 2795.45 | 164¥.793 0.01 1 46 | 27,700 154.8 29 1.1 1/40 3 
i) 3675 27 | 248y.430 01255 117-49 3,600 22 7 ed 7 <3 


i of revolution around the earth. 
robably a few weeks, 
900.0 mi,, Jupiter 82,789 mi,, Saturn 67,170 


; Saturn 9; Uranus 5; Neptune 2. 


lion tons. 


has 2 small satellites or moons, 


2; but ‘the earth has one compara- 
rge satellite, commonly called the 
is a globe 2,160 mi. in diameter 
surface deeply pitted by great cra- 
f , has no ec that astronomers 


ra ee ‘sun. 


he orbit of the moon is elliptical, with 
earth at one focus. The distance of the 


ge being 238,857 mi. The curious thing 
t the moon is that it revolves around 
ur rth in 27 days, 7 hr., 43 min., 11,47 
d rotates on its axis in exactly the 
pare, which is why we always see the 
a of the moons Because of what are 


a* 
¥ “ 


+ This 1s the rotation at the equator. 
§ The equatorial Peer 2 of the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn are given; polar vn 
2 


th, 
TELLITES. The number of known moons in the solar system is now as follows: for the earth 1; Mars 
R DATA ON THE EARTH: Equatorial circumference, 24,902.4 mi.; total area, 196,949,970 sq. mi., mat 


The Moon 


t Rotation of Venus is anole 


known as “librations in latitude 
longitude” and also a “diurnal libration, 
we do see “around the edge of the moo 
at different times. In this manner a tota 
of 59% of the moon’s surface has bee 
observed, but the other 41% never has bee! 
seen by the human eye. t 
Although the moon revolves around 
earth in approximately 2714 days, it is, 01 
the average, a matter of 29% days (29 aa 
12 hr., 44 min., 2.78 sec.) from one ni 
moon to the other, because the earth 
moving around the sun while the moon 
moving around the earth and the “n 


moon” depends upon the relative positio’ 
of the 3 bodies. 


If the planes of orbit of the earth 
the moon coincided, there would be 
eclipse of the moon at every “full mo 
and an eclipse of the sun at e 


moon,” but the 5° 


a 


uses the moon on most of its revolutions 
) miss the earth’s shadow and the moon’s 
1adow on most trips to miss falling onto 
16, earth. 


Eclipses in 1956 


(1) Partial eclipse of the moon, May 24, 
sible in Asia, the Indian Ocean, Australia, 
ad other parts of the eastern hemisphere. 
t mid-eclipse (11:31 p.m., 120th-meridian- 
ist standard time), 0.97 of the moon is 
onder eclipse. 


(2) Total eclipse of the sun, June 8. 
he path of totality lies entirely in the 
uth Pacific Ocean, the maximum dura- 
on of 4™45s occurring at longitude 140° w 
id latitude 41° s. The beginning of the 
irtial phase can he seen from New 
saland. 


Astronomical Constants ae 
Peete icin ey eae 5,880,000,000,000 mi. 


light-year 
locity of light 


stronomical unit or distance earth-to-sun 
ean distance, earth to moon ............ 


sneral precession 


meciuityyor the ecliptic — i... 055... «.-..a-- 
fuatorial radius of the earth -............ 
manradius of, the earth: 244.0... -6- 622. oe 


irth’s mean ‘radius 


BEEeTIOSSTOL, ther earth. 222.552. ae checaae £. 


juatorial horizontal parallax of the moon 
irth’s mean velocity in orbit ............ 


dereal year 
Opical year 


SPEEA PINIOTAGED elec rate acy eee eee he ayacs ate 


modic month 


2 VERTIS (hig ORR RS oat acre Ocean heave 
HD BOE as Gs pociteh areca 2prarecse moana oro Pale 


* t refers to the year in question, for example 1948. 


The Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- 
st of air that surrounds our globe and is 
sential to life—is of interest to astrono- 
ers because of its effect on the light that 
yes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has 
eight and volume. It refracts (bends or 
langes the direction of) light rays that 
iter it. Due to this refraction, we are 
le to see the Sun and the Moon before 
ey rise and after they set. The “twin- 
ing” of the stars is caused by convection 
irrents in the air that have a rapidly 
langing refractive effect on the light from 
ie stars. Our twilight is produced by the 
ffusion in the atmosphere of light from 
e Sun when it is below the horizon. 
eteors become visible when they are 
‘ated to incandescence by friction with 
atmosphere when, from outer space, 
r plunge into it at terrific speed. 


f. Carl Stormer of the University of 


anes of orbit of the Earth and the moon. 


_the sun’s disc is obscured. 


Sine atatontene over oon see sat eee se 93,003,000 mi. 
4 ehalfe bie <caretetorsve hk ech ckant in Cael ae ene 238,860 mi. 
Sine Serauele ators 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684(t—1900) * 
wh iay a AVS Ste arenes a eee ees 3963.34 statute mi. 
Dd Me Dishinciine Mahe Sustete g spe 3949.99 statute mi. ; 
Fe avad ca ads eoepo vee dhe eed hee 3958.89 statute mu eee 


te re Ree ae in BT 270 
7 Shae win Dee) Oc 3652.2564 
Rh oe Gin et Bien 3659.2422_ 


Malte, hel kcisiteie Spe teatyeeeaaie, 5-3, Roe a aera -. 294, 5306. 


Os Pils 24% 8 56%.555 of sidereal time per 


The tidal effects of the moon are well 
known. The “spring tides’ occur at the 


“full moon” and “new moon” and the 
“neap tides” at first quarter and last 
quarter. 


(3) Total eclipse of the moon, Nov. 18, 
visible in North America, and for the most 
part in South America and the Pacific 
Ocean. At mid-eclipse (1:48 a.m. E.S.T.) 
the magnitude of the eclipse is 1.32 times 
the moon’s diameter. 


(4) Partial eclipse of the sun, Dec. 2, 
visible over central and eastern Europe, 
most of northern Africa, and western and 
central Asia. At the maximum eclipse, 
occurring in northern Asia at 12 noon, 
60th-meridian-east standard time, 0.8 of 


186,272 mi./sec. 


507.26 — 


18.5 mi./sec. 


235 56™ 4.091 of mean-solar time 


‘ 
if 
a 


Oslo measured the height of the. atmos- 
phere and found it to be more than 60 
miles, but about half of it by weight is b 
low 18,000 feet. Although we may rema 
blandly that something is “as light as air’”’ 
the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of su 
enormous weight that at sea level it exer 
a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds d 
per square inch. At higher levels, of course, 

the pressure is less. 


Chemically, the atmosphere is composed ~ 
of nitrogen (approximately 78 per cen’ y 
volume), oxygen (approximately 21 per ce 
by volume), and extremely minor amounts — 
(about 1 per cent in all by volume) of © 
argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and Ree: 
dioxide. There is also present in the ai 
a varying amount of water vapor, which 
known as humidity and is distressing 
when the percentage is high in ‘vam 
weather. , 


Important Meteor Showers 


) Radiant in 
a Date Meteor stream constellation 
Jan. 1-4 Otradrantids. se seeayie ses. Bodtes 
Feb. 5-10 | Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga 
_ Mar. 10-12 }~Zeta Bodtids................. Bobtes 

Repent s=20-9) \BYNdSi che ntencer sates ee vat Hercules 
May 1-6 Maya quantdsset carci. ot + aces Aquarius 
May 30 Eta Pegasidsiiee. eee Pegasus 

June 27-30 Pons-Winnecke meteors....... Draco 
July 14 | Alpha Cygnids......,...... | Cygnus 
July 26-31 | Delta Aquarids...,...........] Aquarius 
Aug. Boel are iPOTSGldSiy yin ccet cs laters as Cassiopeia 
Aug. 10-20 | Kappa Cygnids............... Cygnus 
. 21-31 | Zeta Draconids............... Draco 
Alpha Aurigids.............. Auriga! 
Quadrantids. =... knee! Bootes 
Glacobinidsis coe ioc. cia. Draco 
Pe Sere <1 COPONIGSs .av.c 0s oe - eases oS Orion 
PAIGE LOOTNIGS nis iyiaiois: arse Cielo oo Leo 
N13) 4 Geminids... cscs. ho. oe eee Gemini 


Meteors and Meteorites 
an Meteorites are meteors that have come 
down to Harth. Meteors are masses of 
mineral or metal or both that plunge into 
Earth’s atmosphere at great speed and 
ne incandescent from the resultant 
ric sion so that they are seen in the sky 
‘fireballs’ (bolides) or “shooting stars”. 
“fireballs” are the larger, make a 
ter flash across the sky and sometimes 
plode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
_ of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
=4, ompletely in the flash that makes them 
ble from 40 to 60 miles above the 
sh’s surface. Millions of them enter our 


‘near Grootfontein, Southwest Africa, 
ts weight is estimated between 50 and 


oil is the Willamette (weight are 
which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
vin the American Museum of Natural 
ey, New York City. 


raters produced by the fall of ‘meteor- 
es have been found in many countries. 
rst to be recognized and the largest 
n is Meteor Crater in Arizona, a de- 


2 “above the surrounding plain. Me- 
raters have been found near Odessa, 
Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian 
rt; in Central Australia and—a notable 
D of Pagel or more—in the region of 


Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Come 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a > 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years, | 
similarly is suspected of being what is left t 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 1 
1838 was the greatest meteor display of ! 
which astronomers have record. 


Projection Planetaria 
Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bond ' 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin 
Franklin Pkwy., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Director, I. M. Levitt. 


Griffith Planetarium, Los Angeles, 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 


Calif. 


Hayden Planetarium, 8ist St., Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y: 
General Manager, Joseph M. Chamberlain, 


Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ohio 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Director, Arthur L. Draper. 


Morehead Planetarium, University of North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 4 
Manager, A. Jenzano. ¢ 

Morrison Planetarium, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 

Manager, George W. Bunton. i 
Seymour Planetarium, Museum of Naturt } 


History, Springfield, Mass. , 
Director, Frank D. Korkosz. : H 


Notable Telescopes of the World 


ba 


Refractor Telescopes ‘ 

Size in - 
inches | Observatory Location . 9 

40 Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. 

36 Lick Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 

32.7 | Paris (Univ. of) Meudon, France 

31.5 | Astrophysical Potsdam, Germany 

30 Allegheny © Pittsburgh, Pa. 

30 Bischoffsheim Nice, France 

30 Poulkova Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


Reflector Telescopes 


se ieee ese a ged AO 


200 Palomar Palomar Mt., Calif. 
100 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
82 McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
74 Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 


72 Lord Ross (dismantled) 
72 Dominion Astrophysical 


Parsonstown, Ireland 
Victoria, B. C. 


69 Perkins Delaware, Ohio 
61 Harvard Harvard, Mass. F 
60 Bloemfontein Bloemfontein, U. of S. 
60 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 


C6rdoba 


Bosque Alegre, Argel 
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A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1955. 
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ATIONS. 


Afghanistan (Kingdom) 
Area: approx. 270,000 square miles. 
Population (est. 1953): 13,000,000 (ap- 
ox. %73% Afghan, 23% Tadchik, 4% 
ongolian and others). 

Density per square mile: c. 48.1. 

Ruler: Mohammed Zaher Shah. 

Prime Minister: Mohammed Daud Khan. 
Principal cities (est. 1953): Kabul, 310,- 
0 (capital); Kandahar, 195,000 (trading 
nter); Herat, 150,000 (farming center). 
Monetary unit: Afghani. 

Languages: Pushtu (official), Persian. 
Religion: Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; 
liah, 10%). 


ISTORY. Wedged between Pakistan, Iran 
id the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia 
thout outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did 
Yt become an independent state until 
47. Previously, it had been either a 
ister of small states under nominal Arab 
le, part of Mongol or Mogul empires, or 
smembered among India, Persia and the 
beks. By the 19th century it had passed 
to the British sphere of influence. 
In 1880 Great Britain recognized Ab- 
ir Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him 
. annual subsidy of more than $500,000 
delegate management of his foreign 
lations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, 
cceeded him in 1901 and kept Afghani- 
un neutral in World War I despite strong 
essure Of pro-Turkish elements. 


On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed © 


aking Afghanistan free and independent 
all British control. The country main- 
ined strict neutrality in World War II, 
d was admitted to the United Nations in 
yy, 1946. Relations with Pakistan have 
en strained by a dispute over areas 
nabited by the Pathans in the North 
t Frontier Province. 


501 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 Constitu- 
tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
archy, with authority vested in the sover- 
eign and Parliament, which has a Senate of 
50 members, who are named for life by the 
sovereign, and a National Assembly of 171 
elected members. Executive power is exer- 
cised by the sovereign and Cabinet headed 
by the Prime Minister. 2 


Military service is compulsory. The army __ 


strength is about 75,000, supplemented by 
tribal bands. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- 


country, but secondary schools only 
Kabul and provincial capitals. There w . 
100,250 pupils in 334 elementary schools in — 
1951. There were also 32 secondary schools — 
and a university at Kabul. ; my! 
Only a fifth of the soil is under cultiva- — 
tion, the greater part of the country being — } 
mountainous and rocky. Farming is con- 
fined to the fertile valleys and plair ; 
sometimes with the aid of irrigation. Two 
crops a year are usually grown. Important 
ones include fruits and nuts, castor beans 
cereals, madder, tobacco, cotton and ve 
tables. Wheat is the staple food. The fat 
tailed indigenous sheep is the princip: 
source of meat and wearing apparel. — a 
Important manufactures include silk 
felt, sheepskin coats, soap, carpets api 
poots. Factories have been erected by Px 7 
ernment monopolies to produce skins, — 
sugar, textiles, vehicles, and power. 
Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U.S.), cotton, wool, — 
rugs, carpets, spices and dried fruits. ‘ . 
Most of the trade normally is carried on — 


i 


7~ 


t 

= 

: 

: through Pakistan; wool ts exported to the 
- U.S.S.R. in return for consumers’ goods. 
a Exports in 1949-50 were placed at 717,000,- 
000 afghanis and imports at 7'79 000,000 
: afghanis. 

_ Afghanistan has no railways or navigable 
streams. Camels and pack horses are still 
used by the natives, but motor transport: 
is of increasing importance. The principal 
trade routes lead south through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to Pakistan, and 
north to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 
Socialist Republics. There are about 6,000 
miles of roads suitable for motor transport. 


+ Both mineral and forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of” 
_ chromite, coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil 
and silver, 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
_ ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
is split east to west by the Hindu Kush 
_ range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 
to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
‘southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
lleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
. The climate ranges from extremes of 
low zero to more than 100° in the north; 
ore, it is not so extreme in the south, 


Albania (Republic) 
: (Shqiperia) 
“ar a: 11,100 square miles. 

ulation (est. 1953): 1,250,000 (AI- 

anian 99.8%; others, .2%). 
Density per square mile: 112.6. 
Chairman of Presidium: Hadji Leshi. 
emier: Mehmet Shehu 
neipal cities (est. 1949): . Tirana,- 
| (capital); Scutari, 30,000 (northern 
center) ; Koritsa, 28, 000 (farming 


ary unit: Lek. 
ge: Albanian. 
(est.): Moslem, 69%; Ortho- 


STORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
ximately the size of Maryland, Albania 
equired considerable importance since 
War II because of its close ties with 
the S viet Union and its strategic location 
; the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
he Roman Empire, Albania became part 


. From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
antine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chi (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
fail ed to halt the advance of the Turks, 

| the country remained under at least 
Turkish rule for more than four 
s, until it proclaimed its independ- 
on Nov. 28, 1912, 


? 


Chr. stian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%.. 


nvaded by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 


Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On J 

2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian 
pendence and evacuated the country) 
Ahmed Zogu, Premier in 1922-23, oustecs 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924 
and. became President of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later} 
after concluding pacts which placed Al-j 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog 1. 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in ¢ 
matter of days.-During the Greco-Itallar 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushec 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor- 
der and occupied a large part of southerr 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia.in April 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and the Axis oc- 
cupation of Albania was complete. 

Albania was free of the Axis yoke by 
the end of 1944, and a leftist provisiona! 
government under Colonel General Enyei 
Hoxha was established. That regime wa: 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec: 
tions and full Soviet recognition, althougt 
provisional British and U. S. recognitior 
was withdrawn in 1946. Since then, Albani 
has collaborated closely with the Sovie’ 
Union. 4 
GOVERNMENT. Under its 1945 Constitu: 
tion, Albania has a typical soviet govern 
ment. Supreme power is vested in th 
popularly elected National Assembly, 
which the Cabinet, headed by the Premier 
is responsible. The army, estimated at 60, 
000 men, has liaison with the U.S.S.R. — 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Primary education is nominally compul 
sory, but illiteracy is high, especial 
among women. There is a teachers’ ? 
lege at Tirana, 


Albania is still a primitive country wher 
each family tries to provide most of fit 
own needs. Nearly the whole population | 
engaged in combined farming and ue 
raising. Only a small portion of the cen 
part is fit for tilling. Corn is the chief ott 
Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, bariey, 
spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a fe 
factories are engaged in processing A 
bania’s agricultural products. | 


Albania’s postwar trade has been lim! 
for the most part to the Soviet bloc. | 
portant exports include crude oil, co 
and chrome ore. 


Railway mileage totaled only about 8 
1951, linking Durazzo with Tirana and 
basan. Good highways were developed 
the Italians for strategic purposes, and 
Russians continued such constructic 
The only fully equipped port is Duraz 

The 1953 budget estimated reven 
11,350,000,000 leks and expenditure 
250,000,000 leks. ‘toa 


ad se 


eral wealth, thought to be consider- 
is relatively unexploited. The princi- 
inerals are aluminum and petroleum, 
ich were developed to some extent dur- 
zy the Italian occupation of 1939-44. 
ere are also deposits Of lignite, bitumen, 
romite, copper, asphalt, gypsum and iron. 
\TURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- 
1 is & mountainous state, largely over 
00 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
shy coastal plaifi crossed by several 
ers. The interior mountain plateaus and 
sins contain the centers of population. 
The climate is typically Mediterranean, 
th dry, hot summers and moderate win- 
’S. Inland temperatures are lower than 
Ose on the coast. 


» Arabia 

The Arabian peninsula is at the south- 
st extremity of Asia. Its rich oil deposits 
d proximity to Palestine gave it special 
portance after World War II. Once a 
litical unit, today it consists of the 
igdoms of Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the 
itish colony of Aden and six British pro- 
storates. 


The peninsula, with an area more than 
ree times that of Texas, and an extreme 
igth of 1,400 miles, is generally a plateau 
ping gently eastward from a mountain 
ige that averages 5,000 feet in elevation 
d runs along its entire west side within 
1 or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 
age reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
men to the southwést. Arabia has no 
ers and no forests ahd is principally a 
sert dotted with many oasés: 
Most af the peninsula, particularly the 
erior, has a hot desert climate with fre- 
ent changes in temperature. The high- 
ids of the Yemen and southwestern 
udi Arabia, however, together with parts 
Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidda, 
the Red Séa, has an average daily high 
nperature of 93° during August. Rainfall 
almost nonexistent, arnounting at Aden 
less than two inches annually. 


Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7th 
itury a.D., and his followers, led by the 
iphs, founded a great émpire with its 
‘tal at Medina, Later, the caliphate 
ital was transferred to Damascus and 
on Baghdad, but Arabia retained its im- 
rtance because of the hely cities of 
eca and Medina. In the 16th ahd 17th 
ituries, the Turks established at least 
minal rule over much of Arabia, and in 


s middle of the 18th century it was di- 


led into separate principalities. 
Through agreements with local rulers, 
‘British extended their rule over the 
ern and eastern coasts in the 19th 
tury. At the same time, the Wahhabis, 
ous sect advocating strict adherence 


_bafrels, dre Under concession to the Kuwait — 


503. 


to Mohammed’s teachings, gained control 
over most of central and eastern Arabia, 
and their work was the beginning of the 
present Saudi Arabia. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF ARABIA 


Area Population 
Name (sq. mi.) (est. 1953) 
Aden colony (British) 108 150,000 
Aden protectorate* 112,000 800,060 
Bahrein Islands ‘ 
(Sultanate) * 213 112,000 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) * 9,000 150;@00+ 
Oman and Masqat ; 
(Sultanate) * 65,000 550,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) * 4,060 18,000 
Saudi Arabia 
(Kingdom) 597,000 7,000,000; 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 
doms) * 16,000 80,000 
Yemen (Kingdom) 31,000 4,500;000 


* British protectorate. Estimate, 1952. 


Aden and Bahrein Islands. See 
British Commonwealth: Asia 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) 

Kuwait, on thé northwestern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, is an indepéndent state ruled 
by Sheik Abdullah as-Salim as-Subsh. 
British protection, first exervised in 1898, 
has several timés prévented it from beihg 
absorbéd by Satidi Arabia. The territory 
sutrounditig Al Kliwait, its port, is largély 
désert; its trade consists of éxchanging 
Atab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar afd other fiecéssitiés. Kuwait's 
pétroletim reserves, éStimated at 9 billion 


Oil Go. Ltd. (Swned jointly By Gulf Oil 
Corp. and British Pétroleum Co. Ltd.), 
which pays oné-half itS profits to ‘the & 
Sheik: Production, whith began only in 
1945, totaled 347,557,492 barféls in 1064. 
Production is concentrated at the Burgan 
field, from which pertoleum is piped to 
the néw port of Ahmadi for shipment. 
South of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf is 
the Saudi Arabian-Kuwédit neutral zone, 
which under the Treaty of Uqair (1922) 
belongs in undivided oné=half imterest to — 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. It consists of 
about 2,000 sq. mi. of tninhabited desert. 
Oil Was discovered in 1953 by American 
Independent Oil Co. Production totalled 
5,991,000 Barrels in 1954. a 
Oman and Masgat (Sultanate) = 
Occupying the motintainous southeast- ; 
ern part of the peninsula, Oman is nomi-— 
nally an independent state under the rule 
of Sultan Sayyid Sa‘id bin Taimur. It “Ge 
has been under British protection since the 
19th century. The state is best known for — 
its date cultivation, and its riding camels 
are considered the best in the world. Trade 
is mainly to and from India. The capital 
is Masqat (population 4,200). ; 


Qatar (Sheikdom) ~ 
k Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar 
ia peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, 


under British protection, by Sheik Ali bin 
Abdullah al-Thani. The whole area is 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil deposits are 
being exploited by a subsidiary of the Iraq 
‘Petroleum Co.; output in 1954 was about 
36,500,000 barrels. 


Saudi Arabia. See Saudi Arabia. 


: ‘ ’ Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 

: This area, extending along part of the 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast of 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi-inde- 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Brit- 
ain in 1853 and 1892 provided that the 
_ sheiks should not cede or sell any part of 
_ their land to any other power. 


Yemen. See Yemen. 


Argentina (Republic) 

ae _ (RepGblica Argentina) 
Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

- Population (est. 1955): 18,919,000 (ap- 


roximately 97% of European descent, 
hiefly epenish and Italian; 3% Indian 


r square mile: 17.5. 

: Juan D. Peron. 

: Principal cities (est. 1955): Buenos Aires, 
: 000 (capital and chie port); ae 

i: Rosario, 464,688 (flour milling); 

loba, 351,644 Reese farming cen- 

r); Avellaneda, 279,572 (industrial suburb 

uenos Aires); Eva Perén (formerly La 

ta), 271,738 (seaport, meat packing); 

mus, 242, 160 (suburb of Buenos Aires). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Eanguages: Spanish (official), Italian. 
ebe © Roman Catholic (state-sup- 
ed). t 


TORY. Discovered in 1516 by Juan 
de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
er Resdte colonial rule. Buenos Aires 


as 1600. 


: avading British forces were expelled in 
: a pean! and when Napoleon conquered 

; the Argentinians set up their own 
mment in the name of the Spanish 
ng in 1810. On July 9, 1816, independence 
“opm declared. Internal dissension, 


> © the first President under the 1853 
ee modeled after that of the 


in World War I. Re-elected in 192 
goyen, a radical, was ousted two years. ; 
by a conservative revolution led by Gen-: 
eral José Uriburu. The latter’s successor) 
General Agustin Justo (1932-38) folloy 

a moderate policy and undertook a larg 
public works program. 


Argentina proclaimed neutrality at the 
outbreak of World War II, but in gongs 
co-operated in hemispheric defense pro-! 
grams. In the closing months of the war) 
the nation declared war on the Axis 
(March 27, 1945) and signed the Act of 
Chapultepec the following April 4. Diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
U.N. followed. Juan D. Peron, then an army 
colonel, emerged as strongman and wor 
the 1946 presidential elections. Congress 
became completely controlled by Perér 
supporters. Perén was re-elected Noy. 11 
1951, in an election in which the opposi- 
tion was denied freedom of speech, press 
and assembly. $ 


Worsening relations between Perdén anda 
the Catholic Church came to a head June 
16, 1955, in a brief and unsuccessful navy- 
marine revolt. A day before, Perén hac 
deported two Catholic prelates, and the 
Vatican retaliated by excommunicating the 
Argentine head of state. r 
GOVERNMENT; DEFENSE. Argentina is < 
federal union of seventeen provinces anc 
seven territories. Under the Constitu- 
tion promulgated in 1949, a President an 
Vice President are elected every six ye 
by direct popular vote. The President 
points his Cabinet. The Vice Presider 
presides over the Senate but has no othe 
powers. Both executives are eligible for re 
election. The National Congress has tw 
houses—a 80-member Senate which 1 
popularly elected for six-year terms, an 
a Chamber of Deputies (one for each 100, 
000 electors) popularly elected for si 
years, one-half the membership of eac! 
house being renewed every three years. 


Each province has its own constitutior 
elected governor, legislature and judictar, 
but the President may in a crisis take ove 
the local government. 


Under legislation enacted Nov. 29, 194 
all men and women 12 to 50 are subjec 
military service at the President’s disc 
tion, Service from 20 to 22 is nba 
Active strength of the army is 7 


100,000 officers and men. 


The air force has about 150 comb: 
planes. The navy in 1954 included ty 
modernized battleships, five light cruise 
and 15 fleet destroyers. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Education. Argentina’s estimated illite 
acy rate of 7-10 per cent is the lowest 
all Latin America. Education is free, se 
lar and compulsory between six and 
teen. In 1951 there were 15,874 


= 
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nools with 2,446,138 pupils, 3,264 public 
nd private secondary, normal and special 
schools with 621,132 students and 6 Na+ 
tional universities with 90,201 students. 
Agriculture. A farming and stock-raising 
nation, Argentina devotes some 40 per 
cent of its area to pasture and 10 per cent 
to cultivation. Cotton, sugar cane and 
fruits. are important, and Argentina is the 
world’s largest producer of yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), the national beverage. The 
1954 wine production was about 329,000,- 
000 gallons (1949-53 average: 294,900,000 
gallons). 


Estimated crop production in the 1953-— 
54 crop year, in metric tons, was as fol- 
lows: wheat, 6,000,000; rye, 642,800; barley, 
829,000; oats, 960,000; maize, 4,800,000; 
cotton, 600,000 bales (480 lb. each). 


Cattle raising predominates on the pam- 
pas, especially in Buenos Aires province. 
Sheep raising is more important in Pata- 
gonia., In 1952 there were 45,262,995 cat- 
tle, 54,683,731 sheep, 3,989,188 pigs, (1947) 
7,237,663 horses. Wool production in 1954 
was 397,000,000 lb., greasy basis. 
Manufacturing. Industrial expansion was 
accelerated during World War II by the 
shortage of imports, but industry is still 
closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho-extrac- 
tion and wine. : 
Trade. Argentina’s trade position, favor- 
able in the immediate postwar period, de- 
teriorated as dollar exchange became 
scarcer. Trade statistics are as follows (in 
millions of pesos) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 6,709.2 4,392.0 7,107.0 
Imports 10,491.9 8,361.2 5,655.0 


Leading exports in 1953 were cereals and 
linseed (26%), meat (18%), wool (16%) 
and forest products (6%). Imports in- 
cluded machinery and vehicles (26%), fuel 
(17%) and foodstuffs (9%). Exports in 
1958 went principally to Britain (20%), 
the U.S. (20%) and Brazil (16%). Princi- 
pal suppliers were the US. (17%), Germany 
(15%) and Brazil (11%). 
Communications. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant fleet on June 30, 
1954, was composed of 368 steamers and mo- 
torships (100 tons and over) aggregating 
1,056,948 gross tons. Chief Argentine ports 
are Buenos Aires, second only to New York 
in the western hemisphere, and Eva Perén 
(La Plata), both on the Plata estuary; and 
Rosario, a port on the Parana River. 


Rallway mileage is about 27,000, nearly 
‘all of which radiates outward from Buenos 
‘Aires. With the purchase in 1947-48 of 
e British- and French-owned railways, 
e system became government-owned. 
hway mileage is upwards of 300,000, 


beryllium. The government announce 
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largely unimproved. Telephones in Jan, 
1952 totaled 852,327; broadcasting sta- 
tions (1951) 58; radio sets, 2,200,000. The 
air transportation system is government- 
owned; domestic air routes extend as far 
south as Tierra del Fuego. Direct connec- 
tions with the rest of the world are main- 
tained by international airlines. 

FINANCE. Ordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures of the national administration are 
as follows (in millions of pesos) : : 


1952 1953 1954* 
Revenue 9,436.6; 9,250.4; 8,354.5 © 
Expenditure 9,364.5 90,2088. “8,821. as 


* Budget estimate. + Including proceeds of loans. 

Budget estimates excluded expenditures © 
for public works (1,110,000,000 pesos in 
1954), to be covered by borrowing, and two ~ 
self-balancing accounts—autonomous in- 
stitutions (3,657,600,000 pesos) and special 
accounts (2,703,000,000 pesos). The net ~ 5 
national debt on Dec. 31, 1953, was 34,-— 
161,700,000 pesos. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Second in South America to Brazil in ‘size 
and population, Argentina is about 2,070 
miles long and 860 miles wide at the maxi- 
mum. In general, it is a plain, rising 
from the Atlantic to the Chilean bord 
and the towering Andes peaks, includin 
Aconcagua, 22,835 feet, the highest peak 
in the world outside Asia. The northe 
area of the Argentine plain is the swampy 
and partly wooded Gran Chaco. South 
that to the Rio Negro are the rolling, fer- 
tile pampas, rich for agriculture and graz- 
ing, and supporting most of Argentina 
population. Next southward is Patagont: 
a region of cool, arid steppes with som 
wooded and fertile sections. The easterz 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south 
ern tip of South America, belongs te 
Argentina. =r 

The three great rivers which make up 
Plata system—the Parana, Paragu 
Uruguay—are important commerci 
teries in northern Argentina. Rosario an 
Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles respectively 
above Buenos Aires on the Parana, are ac- — 
cessible to ocean vessels. ; 3 % ’ 
Minerals. Argentina must import m 
of nearly every mineral it uses. Oil 
produced in Patagonia (1954: 29,300, 
barrels), and there is small mining 
tungsten, lead, gold, zinc, tin, silver 


covery of uranium deposits in Feb 
Coal imports in 1953 amounted to 1,1 
metric tons. 
Forests. The Gran Chaco area is 
world’s chief source of quebracho ex 
Total exports of this tanning agen - 
tained from quebracho logs in 1953 were 
183,124 metric tons, part of which was re = 
exported from Paraguay. Other forest pro 
ucts—hardwoods, dyewoods, lignum v: 
red quebracho, medicinal gums and o 
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tannins—are consumed locally for the 
most part. \ : 
CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 
Chace, which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south tem- 
- perate zone. The pampas region has an 
average temperature of 60°, and freézing 
is rare. Temperature extremes increase 
progressively southward. Ali over Argen- 
tina, Januafy is thé warmest month and 
_ June and July aré coolest. At Buenos Aires, 
_ the méaii anntial temperaturé in January- 
_ February is about 73°; in June-July, 50°. 
The heaviest rainfall, over sixty inches a 
year, hits the Gran Chaco, while on the 
_ pampas it ranges from twenty inches in 
_ the west to forty in the northeast; at 
Buenos Aires it is 37.2 inches. 


4 e 7 t e 
ee Austria (Republic) 
es, (Osterreich) 
Area: 32,388 square miles. 
Population (est. 1954): 6,969,000 (prac- 
tically all Austrian). 
‘Density per square mile: 215.2. 
_ President: Dr. Theodor Koerner. 
Chancellor: Julius Raab. 
Principal cities (census 1951): Vienna, 
166,102 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 
226,453 (industrial center); Linz, 184,685 
Danube port); Salzburg, 102,927 (tourist 
©); Innsbruck, 95,055 (tourist center). 
Monetary unit: Schilling. 
anguage: German. 
eligions (est.): Roman 
Protestant, 3%; Jewish; 3%. 
ORY. The history of Austria before 
orld War I was largely that of the Austro- 
arian Empire and the Hapsburgs. Its 
was in the province of Ostmark,. 
ed from Bavaria and given to Leo- 
Babenberg (A.D. 976) by the Holy 
an Emperor, Otto II. It was ruled by 
€ Babenbergs until 1246, and later 


Catholic, 


Kingdoms of Austria, Hungary and 
were united under the rule of 
. For three centuries thereafter, 


mM uined for the most part under a single 
Iwn. The Hapsburgs gradually added to 
t ossessions, until Charles V, during 
16th century, ruled a vast part of 
urope. Emperor Francis I laid down the 
7 Roman crown in 1806 at the height 
Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria 
sr allies was finally victorious. In- 
ce in Germany was lost through de- 
y Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War 
- In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of 
and Hungary was established, 
in the person of the sovereign, 
Prang Josef I, who ruled until 1916. 
wing the defeat of the Central 
rs in World War I, the republic of 
a@ was established in Nov., 1918. It 
fined to its present borders by the 


i 


Treaties of St. Germain (1919) and Triano: 
(1920). The years immediately follo 
the war were a period of privation, dissen. 
sion and riots, with Austrian currency be-— 
coming worthless and the nation bankrupt. 
Establishment of a semi-dictatorship by 
Engelbert Dollfuss, who had become Chan- 
cellor in 19382, was followed by an un- 
successful Socialist revelt (Feb., 1934) and 
an attempted Nazi coup d’état which 
failed, although Dollfuss was killed. He 
was succeeded by Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
whose futile efforts to maintain Austria’s 
independence ended (March 12, 1938) with 
the bloodless occupation of Austria by 
Germany. Hitler proclaimed the Anschluss 
of Germany and Austria the next day. — 


Following the liberation of Vienna by 
the Red Army (April 18, 1945), Dr. Karl 
Renner, veteran Socialist, formed a pro- 
visional government. Elections held Nov. 
25, 1945, resulted in victory for the People’s 
Party, whose leader, Leopold Figl, became 
Chancellor. Dr. Renner was elected Pres- 
ident of the Second Austrian Republic 
(Dec. 20, 1945). He died Dec. 31, 1950;-Dr. 
Theodor Koerner, also a Socialist, was 
elected President May 27, 1951. Following 
the Feb. 1953 elections, Julius Raab of the 
People’s Party formed a new coalition 
Cabinet on Apr. 2. 4 


After World War II, Austria within its 
1937 frontiers was divided into 4 national 
zones, aS was the city of Vienna. The 4 
occupying powers (the U. S., the U.S.S.R., 
Britain and France) exércised control 
through the Allied Council for Austria. 


Austria finally regained its independence 
on May 15, 1955, when a state treaty was 
signed with the 4 occupying powers. The 
U.S.S.R. exacted substantial economic con- 
cessions as the price for its consent; they 
included the delivery of 10,000,000 tons 
of oil over a 10-year period as well as 
the delivery of $150,000,000 worth of goods 
over a 6-year period. 4 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
federal republic comprised of nine prov-— 
inces (including Vienna), each of which 
has its own elected assembly for the con- 
trol of regional affairs. The federal Parlia- 
ment consists of two houses—the Bundes- 
rat whose 50 members are chosen by 
the provincial assemblies and the Na-- 
tionalrat whose 165 members are chosen 
by national election. The President of the 
republic is elected by national popular 
vote for a term of six years. The govern- 
ment is administered by the Chancellor 
and his Cabinet. Party standing in the 
Nationalrat after the elections of Feb. 22, 
1953, was: People’s party 74, Socialist 73, 
Independent 14, Communist 4. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tn 1953-54 Austria had 6,301 primar: 
schools with 828,141 pupils, 287 secondar: 


echnical and teachers’ training schools 
vith 97,677 pupils, and 14 institutions of 
ligher learning, including 4 universities, 
vith 20,011 students. Illiteracy is prac- 
ically unknown. 


Agriculture employs more than one- 
hird of the population but the country 
s heavily dependent on imported food- 
tuffs. Mixed farming predominates. Rye 
nd wheat are the leading cereals with 
954 production amounting to 369,973 and 
51,832 metric tons, respectively, followed 
yy oats (334,264 tons) and barley (311,537 
ons). Potato production was 2,791,627 
ons; production of beet sugar, 1,344,625 
ons. 


Stock raising and dairy farming both 
n the Alpine pastures and the lowlands 
yf the east are of importance. In 1954 
here were 2,304,350 cattle, 2,802,541 hogs 
ind 277,822 sheep. 


Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 
ry. The metaliurgical, engineering, textile 
nd wood industries are most important. 
Styria is responsible for almost all the iron 
ind steel production, which included in 
1954 1,652,988 metric. tons of steel and 
853,554 tons of pig iron. Aluminum pro- 
juction was 57,238 tons. 

Legislation providing for the national- 
zation of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
jial portion of Austrian basic industry, 
was enacted late in 1946. Most of the 
ndustrially important regions are in the 
past. 

Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
ions of schillings) : 


1952 1953 1954 
Exports 10,797 13,190 15,852 
[Imports : 
Commercial 12,002 12,352 16,478 
ERP 1,957 917 510 
Leading exports in 1954 were timber 
(20%), iron and steel and other metals 


(17%) and machinery and vehicles (11%). 
The principal sources of imports in 1954 


were western Germany (36%), the U. S., 


(9%), Italy (8%) and Britain (5%). Chief 
sustomers were western Germany (24%), 
Italy (17%) and the U.S., Switzerland and 
the Netherlands (each 4%). ; 

There were 3,750 miles of railway in 
1953, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna, which is also an im-~- 
portant rail, road and air center. 

- Recent government financial data are as 
follows (in millions of schillings) : 


- 1953 1954* 1955* 
Revenue 22,731 20,696 22,174 
Expenditure 22,624 22,411 24,774 


-* Budget estimate. 
ne postwar public debt totaled 10,675, 
) schillings on Dec. 31, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; — 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes ~ 
much of the mountainous territory of 
the eastern Alps (about 92.3 per cent 
of the country is classifled as mountain- 
ous). The country contains many snow- 
fields, glaciers and snow-capped peaks. The 
principal river, the Danube, enters in the 
northwest and crosses northern Austria. 


Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In Styria lies one of the largest — 
European deposits of iron ore. Copper is 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus- 
tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Other 
minerals include bauxite, graphite, sulfur 
and manganese. Fuel resources comprise z 
small coal deposits in lower Austria and 
large quantities of lignite, found every- — 
where except in Salzburg. Large sup-_ 
plies of coal and coke must be imported 
but extensive water power resources ar 
available for exploitation. Petroleum fields 
in the Zistersdorf and Muhlberg areas, — 
both in eastern Austria, produced an 
estimated 21,650,000 barrels in 1954. Pro 
duction of lignite in 1954 was 6,285,061 
metric tons; coal, 173,073 tons. A 


Variety is the keynote of Austria’s cli 
mate. The mean annual temperature in 
the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and 
in no month does the average exceed 68° 
Most of the rainfall occurs during summer 
it amounts to about 40 in. annually in 
most of the country. In the Tyrol, mild 
winters and warm summers are customary. ae 


Belgium (Kingdom) 
(Royaume de Belgique— 

Koninkrijk Belgié) 

Area: 11,783 square miles.* 8 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 8,340," 

(Walloon, Flemish). + oe 
Density per square mile: 750.3. 4 
Sovereign: Baudouin I. ; 
Premier: Achille van Acker. a ot, 
Principal cities (est. 1954, including ce 
tain suburbs): Brussels (Bruxelles), 9 
443 (capital); Antwerp Meets 603, 
(port and commercial center); | si 
439,436 (iron and steel); Ghent (Ga 
229,492 (textiles). ; 
Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 
Languages: French, Flemish. ; 
Religion: Predominantly Roman Ca 

lic. . 
* Including small areas taken over from German: 
49, Basta! cle 
HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
Belgium was crushed by German ar S 
because its position in the Low Coun 
area made it a highway on the invé 
route to France. Highly industrial, 
larger than Maryland and second m 
densely populated major Huropean ae 
Belgium emerged from World War It | 
fair economic condition but, political 
the country suffered crisis after crisis 
“wo 


b 
a 
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the struggle between conservatives and 
- elements of the left, especially over the 
return of King Leopold III to the throne. 
Leopold returned to Belgium on July 22, 
1950, but violent Socialist-led rioting 
_ forced him to agree to turn over his powers. 
_ to his son, Baudouin. He formally abdi- 
_ cated July 16, 1951, and his son (born 
x Sept. 7, 1980) became king as Baudouin I. 


Perhaps the earliest mention of the Bel- 

_gians in history was in 57-50 B.c., when 
_ they were conquered by Julius ‘Caesar. In 
E the Middle Ages the Belgian towns became 
wealthy and virtually autonomous as great 
’ ~ textile centers. Belgium became part of 
Burgundy in 1385 and, later, part of 
_ the Spanish domains of Charles V. By the 
a _ ‘Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Belgium went 
¥ _ to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a similar 
status under France. United with the 
. _Kingdom of the Netherlands by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians re- 
_ volted and proclaimed independence on 
Oct. 4, 1830, choosing as their sovereign 
‘Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the title 
of King Leopold I, he ruled 1831-65. 


- Belgium progressed peaceably under Leo- 
pold I and his son, Bean II, who reigned 


* 


. Despite heroic Belgian ue nnae under 
the personal leadership of Albert, the 
x ountry was overrun by the Germans in 


. The treaty of 1919 gave Belgium the 
gions of Moresnet, Eupen and Malmédy, 
| a mandate over Ruanda-Urundi. 


World War II approached, Belgium 
a strong series of fortifications, es- 
lly along the Albert Canal. But these 
mses were no great obstacle to the 
ans, who invaded the country for 
second time in a generation on May 
1940. 


ng Leopold III, who had succeeded his 
upon the latter’s death in a moun- 
climbing accident in 1934, ordered the 
fans to surrender to the Nazis and 
- aken prisoner on May 28, 1940—eight- 

pen days after the first German attack. The 
4 inet of Hubert Pierlot escaped from the 


sondon. When that government re- 
ned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 1944, King 
pold’s brother, Prince Charles, was 
lected regent (Leopold was still a pris- 
D In elections held June 4, 1950, the 


alist ‘Cabinets were headed by Jean 
Ivieusart (June 8), Joseph Pholien (Aug, 
Gy and Jean van Houtte (Jan. 15, 1952). 
Th e Christian Socialists lost their majority 
e April 1954 parliamentary elections, 
‘Socialist Achille van Acker formed a 
ist-Liberal Cabinet on Apr. 22, 1954. 


Information’ Please Alm 


On March 17, 1948, Belgium signed a 
50-year defense treaty with Britain, France, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands, and in 
April, 1949, the nation joined the North 
Atlantic alliance. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1831 Constitution, Belgium is a consti- 
tutional monarchy. The ministers who 
constitute the Cabinet must have the con- 
fidence of Parliament, which consists of a 
212-member Chamber of Deputies popu- 
larly elected and a Senate of varying mem- 
bership, elected both directly and indirectly. 
All members serve for four years unless — 
one or both houses are dissolved by the 
King, in which case new elections must be 
held in forty days. Belgium’s nine prov- 
inces and 2,666 communes have Crown- 
appointed officials but retain considerable 
autonomy with locally elected councils. 

The election of Apr. 11, 1954, returned 95 
Christian Socialists (as against 108 in the 
June 1950 election), 86 Socialists (77), 25 
Liberals (20), 4 Communists (7) and 2 
others to the Chamber of Deputies. ; 

The authorized strength of the army in 
1951 was 150,000, but the term of com- 
pulsory service was reduced in 1952. The air 
force has about 350 combat planes. The 
navy, abolished in 1928, was reformed after 
World War II and in 1954 had 1 frigate, 
6 ocean minesweepers, 1 depot ship, 1 aux- 
iliary transport and various other minor 
craft. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

Education. Education, free and univer- 

sal for children from six to fourteen, is 
under state control in three divisions: 

primary, intermediate and higher. Primary 
schools (Dec. 1951) numbered 8,755 with 
784,398 pupils; state secondary schools, 
lower grade, 121 with 60,089 pupils, higher 
grade, 159 with 51,294 pupils. There are 

four universities: official, Ghent and Liége; 
unofiicial (private), Brussels and Louvain 
with a total of 17,299 students in 1952-53. 
There are also private schools, many under 

religious auspices. The rate of illiteracy in 
1947 (7 years of age and over) was 3%. 
Agriculture. About 60 per cent of the 
total area is under cultivation, and one- 
half the farmed area is devoted to forage 
crops. Estimated production of principal 
crops in 1954, in metric tons, was as fol- 
lows: wheat, 562,437; oats, 443,567; bar- 
ley, 242,183; rye, 228,265; sugar beets, 
2,118,646; potatoes, 2,182,383. Other crops 
are fodder beets, flax and fruit. The pas- 
toral industry, especially dairy farming, 
flourishes. On Jan. 1, 1955, Belgium had 
2,207,114 cattle, 1,239,629 hogs and 37,533 
sheep. 3 
Manufacturing. Belgium is one of th 
most highly industrialized nations in Eu 
rope, largely because of vast, readily ac 
cessible coal reserves. Steel productio 
totaled 5,005,000 metric tons in 1954; pi 
iron, 4,620,000 tons. “29 
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The metallurgical, textile and building 
dustries ‘are important. Associated with 
on and steel is a considerable engineer- 
g industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and 
achinery and railway stock in Brussels. 
he centuries-old textile industry produces 
nen (Courtrai); cotton’ (the southeast) ; 
1d synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
itput of mines in the Congo and Angola, 
vals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 


Foreign trade is especially vital to the 
sigian economy. The Belgian-Dutch-Lux- 
nburg customs union (Benelux), estab- 
shed on Jan. 1, 1948, is one of the five 
eat trading areas in the world. Trade 
’ Belgium and Luxemburg (inibillions of 
ancs) is as follows: 


1952 1953 1954* 
<ports 122.6 113.0 115.2 
nports 123.0 121.1 127.5 


* Provisional. 


Chief customers in 1954 were the Nether- 
nds (21%), western Germany (10%), 
‘ance (10%), the U. S. (8%), and Britain 
'%). Leading sources of imports were the 
etherlands (14%), western Germany 
4%), France (12%), the U. S. (10%) 
id Britain (8%). Chief exports were iron 
1d steel and products (24%), thread and 
ric (8%), coal, coke and petroleum 
1d products (7%) and copper and prod- 
sts (5%). 

ommunications. Inland transportation 
cilities are highly developed. Rail- 
ad mileage is 3,100. Navigable waterways 
tal 998 mi., including the well-developed 
inal system, Before World War II, Bel- 
um had the second largest river fleet on 
1e Rhine. Highway mileage in 1953 totaled 
proximately 40,000. The merchant fleet 
1 June 30, 1954, totaled 204 ships (100 
ms and over) aggregating 497,998 gross 
is, according to Lloyd’s Register. Sabena, 
1e government-controlled airline, flew 
1,459,348 kilometers and carried 329,399 
yssengers. | 

inance. Recent data are as follows (in 
ions of francs) : 


1953 1954* 1955* 
evenue 95.0 80.9 81.7 
spenditure . 94.4 96.7 99.0 


* Budget estimate. 

The national debt, consolidated, short 
1d middle. term and at sight, totaled 
|8,583,277,608 fr. on Dec. 31, 1954. 


ATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
LIMATE. The northern third of Belgium 
a plain extending castward from the 
ast of the North Sea. North of the Sam~- 
re-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying 
om 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 
ad to the south lies the Ardennes plateau, 
sing to a maximum of about 2,300 feet. 
s shallowness of the North Sea off Bel- 
precludes the development of good 
ors; some of the port advantages of 


Antwerp, on the Schelde River, are offset 
by the fact that the approaches to it are — 
through Dutch territory. is 
The principal mineral is coal; produc- 
tion in 1954 was 29,248,000 metric tons. 
The Ardennes coalfield, now nearly ex- 
hausted, extends southward into France. 
The Campine fleld lies in the northeast. 
Tron ore, lead and zine also are mined, | 
principally in the Ardennes. 


Forests cover about 20 per cent of Bel- 
gium, but their products are relatively un-_ 
important. Fishing is vital in the economy. 


The climate is temperate, Ostend, on the 
sea, has an average annual temperature 
of 49° and annual rainfall of 27.5 inches, — 
about like that of Chicago. Baraque Michel, 
in the Ardennes heights, has an average 
temperature of 43°, rainfall of 59.5 inches, 
and considerable snow in the winter. 


BELGIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Area Native pop. | 2 
Country (sq. mi.) (est. Dec. 1953) 
Belgian Congo 
(colony) 904,991 12,026,159 — 
Ruanda-Urundi ees 
(U. N. trust terri- eee 
tory) 20,196 4,110,932 — 


BELGIAN CONGO-—Status: Colony. eg 
Capital: Léopoldville (population Dec. 31, 
1953: 283,859; Europeans, 15,407). ea 
Governor General: Léo Pétillon, i 
Foreign trade (1954)*: exports, 20,435,- 
125,000 fr. (50% to Belgium, 16% to the 
U. §.); imports, 18,492,606,000 fr. (36% 
from Belgium, 19% from the U. S.). Chi ah 
exports: copper (33%), coffee (9%), cotton. — 


Agricultural exports (1954 in metr 
tons)*: cotton, 42,239; coffee, 34,394. 
Mineral production (1953, in metric 


tons): poner (smelter), 214,148; tin ( 
gots), 2,759; cassiterite, 16,317; diamonds 
mainly industrial), 12,580,270 earats; gold ; 
teohnvedl); 371,000 oz.; uranium. : é 
Forest exports (1954 in metric tons)*: 
palm oil, 140,186; palm kernels, 71,808; — 
gum copal, 7,241; rubber, 22,547, Pi int = 
* Including Ruanda-Urundi. ; 


The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
tral Africa, with a narrow outlet to th 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired No 
1908, by the Belgian state from the 
gian King, Leopold II. The latter 
backed exploration of the area by the 
lish explorer, H. M. Stanley, and in 1 
had been recognized by the great pc 
as personal sovereign and proprietor of tl 
Congo Free State, as it was then call 
The area is now administered by a 
ernor General responsible to the Cab: 
minister for the colonies. The Gov 
General has unrestricted executive and 
islative powers, and the colony has 0 
representative institutions of its own. D 
ing World War II it furnished vital © 
materials to the Allies. The Huropean pop~— 
ulation on Dec. 31, 1953, was 86,688, of 7 
whom. 67,827 were Belgians. Pe cs 


RUANDA-URUNDI—Status: U. N. trust 
territory, united administratively with the 
Belgian Congo. 2 

Capital: Usumbura. | 

Governor General: Léo Pétillon. 

% Slay te products: tin, coffee, gold, cot- 
ton, hi eS. 


Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was as- 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by the 
League of Nations. at the end of World 
War I, before which it was a portion of 
German East Airica. It is administered 
under: the direction of the Governor Gen-~ 
eral of the Belgian Congo by a Vice Gover- 
nor General. The area, placed under U.N. 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely moun- 
tainows, with livestock grazing the prin- 
cipal native activity. 


meer _ Bhutan (Kingdom) 

Area: approx. 18,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1954): 300,000 (mostly 
_Bhotiya). 

_ Density per square mile: 16.7. 

- Ruler: Maharaja Jigme Dorji Wangchuk. 
. Capital: Punakha. 

Monetary unit: Indian rupee. 
Language: Tibetan dialect. 

‘Religion: Buddhism. 


HISTORY. Bhutan is a semi-independent 
state lying on the southeast slope of the 
malayas, bordered on the north and east 
: ‘Tibet and on the south and west by the 

' Republic of India. The area is said to have 
been invaded and settled by Tibetan troops 
in the 9th century a.p. After almost a cen- 
tury of conflict between the Bhutanese and 
: ie British in India, British troops invaded 
_ the country in 1865 and negotiated an 
; agreement under which Britain undertook 
‘ _ pay an annual allowance to Bhutan 
condition of good behavior. A treaty 
gned with India in Aug., 1949, increased 
J _ this subsidy and placed Bhutan’s foreign 
{ irs under Indian control. 


es til 1907 Bhutan’s government was 

aS inder the dual control of the clergy and 
: but the country is now ruled by a 
* hereditary Maharaja. 


ous corn and millet; the fields, laid 
on hillside terraces, are watered by an 


work. Trade is insignificant, and much 
is ected ay barter. 


od fty and rugged mountains running gen- 
1 from north to south and separated 


reach a height of 24,000 feet. The clima 
varies according to the topography. In the« 
extreme south, rainfall amounts to 4s 
much as 200-3800 inches annually. 


Bolivia (Republic) 
(Repiblica Beliviana) 

Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (estimated 1954): 3,162,000\| 
(1944: 52% Indian, 28% Mbestizo, 13%; 
white, .2% Negro, 6.8% unspecified). ) 

Density per square mile: 7.6. 

President: Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

Principal cities (census 1950): La Paz,! 
321,063 (de facto capital); Cochabamba, | 
80,795 (commercial center); Oruro, 62,975! 
(tin mines) ; Potosi, 45,758 (mining); 5 Sucre, : 
40,128 (legal capital). 

Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Famous since Spanish colonial, 
days for its mineral wealth, modern Bo- 
livia was once a part of the ancient Incan 
Empire. After the Spaniards had defeated 
the Incas during the first part of the 16th’ 
century, Bolivia was subjected to the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 
dominantly Indian population was reduced 
to slavery. During the successive South 
American revolts against Spain in the early 
19th century, Upper Peru (as Bolivia was 
then called) was a vast battlefield con- 
tested by Spanish and patriot troops. The 
country finally won its independence in 
1825; the new republic was named after 
Simon Bolivar, South America’s famed 
liberator. 


Bolivia’s political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ove 
served out his term. 


Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And ip 
1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivis 
gave up claim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco. 


Recent years have been typical of Bo: 
livia’s turbulent political history, with sev 
eral illegal seizures of power culminating 
in a leftist revolution on July 21, 1946 
Elections held May 6, 1951, were indecisive 
although an exiled leftist, Victor Paz 
tenssoro, obtained a near majority. A mili 
tary junta which took over on May 1 
1951, was overthrown on April 11, 1952, 
Paz Estenssoro became President on A 
16. The three major tin mining compan 
were nationalized in Oct. 1952. 
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OVERNMENT. Under the 1938 constitu- 


P th 

on, Bolivia is a republic, electing by pop- 
ar vote a President every four years, a 
-member Senate every six years, and a 
i-member Chamber of Deputies every 
ur years, The President appoints the 10 
embers of his Cabinet. The Indian ma- 
rity was virtually disfranchised until 
ily 1952, when the franchise was con- 
rred on all those who had reached the 
e of 20, whether literate or illiterate, 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
fo-year training period beginning at 
neteen and service on reserve until fifty. 
le army is fixed by law at 15,000, and 
ere are about 12,000 federal police. 


CIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
livia has an illiteracy rate estimated in 
50 at over 80 per cent, highest in Latin 
nerica. A contributing factor is the high 
oportion of pure Indian population. In 
50, enrollment at 1,562 primary schools 
aS 141,831, and at 104 secondary schools, 
,029. There are five universities. 


The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
oduce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
ley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), to- 
cco and cotton. Production of such basic 
odstuffs as wheat. and rice, however, is 
sufficient for domestic needs, and con- 
jerable quantities must be imported. 
uttle are raised in the more temperate 
gions of the east and south, sheep in the 
partments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
id llamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
nt sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
ised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
onomy is largely dependent upon them, 
1e fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
Ider plateau regions, is also bred. 


Tin and other minerals comprise almost 
e whole of Bolivia’s exports. Since the 
untry is landlocked, foreign trade must 
ss through free ports in Chile and river 
rts on the Amazon. Trade statistics for 
ree years follow (in millions of U. S. 
lars) : 


1952* . 1953* 1954 
ports 141.8 124.5 94.3 
1ports 92.6 638.0 65.5 


‘ Partially estimated. 

Chief exports in 1954 were tin (64%) 
d tungsten (15%). Leading suppliers in 
53 were the U. 8S. (32%), Argentina 


4%) and Peru (14%); leading customers, 
e U. S. (55%) and Britain (41%). 
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' inches or more). At higher elevations 
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NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Landlocked Bolivia is a low 
alluvial plain throughout 60 per cent of its 
area toward the east, drained by the Ama- 
zon and Plata river systems. The western 
part, enclosed by two chains of the Andes, 
is a great plateau—the Altiplano—measur- 
ing 500 by 80 miles at an average altitude of 
12,000 feet. More than 80 per cent of the | /~ 
population lives on the plateau, which also 
contains La Paz, the highest capital city in 
the world. Lake Titicaca, half the size of 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest large 
lakes in the world, at an altitude of 12,507 
feet. Islands in the lake hold ruins of the 
ancient Incan civilization. 


Mining is the backbone of the economy. ~ 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 per cent 
of Bolivian exports, is by far the most im- 
portant mineral, most of it coming from 
the plateau regions of Potos{ and Oruro. 
During World War II, Bolivia was the | 
world’s largest tin producer. “ 


Mineral production in 1954 was: tin, 
28,799 long tons; silver, 5,044,000 ounces; — 
copper, 4,036 short tons; zinc, 22,485 — 
tons. Antimony, gold, lead, manganese 
ore, tungsten concentrates, and mercury — ; 
are also produced; and uranium deposits — 
have been reported. Southern Bolivia is— 
rich in oil, as yet relatively unexploited. 
Production in 1953 amounted to abou 
615,000 barrels. : 


From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almond: 
and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que-— 
bracho and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
ports in 1952 were about 1,100 short to: 


The climate varies from the humid heat 
of the equatorial lowlands in the eas 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks. In t 
lowlands, the average temperature is about 
77°, with no great departures; rainfall 
fairly heavy throughout the year (30- 


the west (to 11,000 ft.) the climat 
temperate, with occasional winter fro 
the great central plateau, the weathe 
always cool. In La Paz it averages al 
50.4; rainfall there averages about 
inches annually. 


Brazil (Republic) _ 
(Estados Unidos do Brasil) < 


Area: 3,291,416 square miles. resie 
Population (est. ry 57,226,000 (1950: — 
white, 61.7% ; mestizo, 26.5% ; Negro, 11.0% ; 
other, 0.8%). \g] wg 
Density per square mile: 17.4. ae. ay 
President; Joao Café Filho. ; 
Principal cities (est. 1953): Rio | 
Janeiro, 2,604,018 (capital and chief port 
Sao Paulo, 2,500,000 (coffee and indus 
center) ; Recife (Pernambuco), 560,000 (se 
port); Salvador (Baia), 460,000 (seapo 
Porto Alegre, 440,000 (seaport); Belo Ho 


i 
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; zonte, 430,000 (mining); Fortaleza (Ceara), 
300,000 (seaport). 

; Monetar y unit: Cruzeiro. 

Language: Portuguese. 

hy Religion: Roman Catholic, 95%. 


HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin American 
nation deriving its culture and language 
; from Portugal, is by far the largest coun- 

try in South America, covering nearly half 
the continent. In the Western Hemisphere 
it is second to Canada. In the world, it 
ranks after the U.S.S.R., China and Can- 
ada. 
‘A Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the 
Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Portuguesé colonization efforts began in 
1532 and Brazil became a royal colony 
seventeen years later. The later attempts 
of France and Holland to colonize Brazil 
were defeated by the Portuguese. 


; During the Napoleonic wars, the Prince 
Regent of Portugal (later King John VI) 
es fled his country in advance of the French 
armies, and set up his royal court at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808. John was drawn home 
by a revolution in 1820 and the Brazil- 
ians, after holding the seat of Portuguese 
government, rebelled at resuming colonial 
_ status and declared their independence in 
| 1822 under Pedro, son of John VI. Harassed 
by trouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 
old son, who became Emperor in 1840 as 
‘Pedro II. He was a popular monarch. 


Despite his good works, however, Pedro 
II was forced to abdicate in 1889 following 
a military revolt, after which a republic 
was set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 
wo military dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 
onseca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
After a revolt against the latter in 1893, 
Brazil returned gradually to stability un- 
sr a succession of civilian Presidents. 


he President during World War I, 
Wenceslau Braz, co-operated with the Al- 
lies and declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 
917. Pres. Washington Luiz Pereira da 


‘ 


* 
. 


ated well with the United Nations. 
d air bases were set up in Brazil, Bra- 
nm naval forces patrolled the South At- 


fu fill his promise of free elections led to 
his overthrow on Oct, 29, 1945, and the 


m National fear that Vargas would never 


Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Va 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, ins 
augurated as President on Jan. 31, 1946, 


Vargas returned to the political aren 
in 1950 and was elected President Oct. ¢ 
as candidate of the left-of-center Labo: 
party, taking office Jan. 31, 1951. He 
committed suicide Aug. 24, 1954, and was 
succeeded by Joao Café Filho. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under thd 
Constitution of 1946, Brazil is a union o% 
twenty states, five territories and one fed 
eral district. The President is popularly 
elected for a five-year term and may no} 
succeed himself. The national Congress 1 
composed of two houses—the Senate 
whose members serve for eight-year terms 
and the Chamber of Deputies, elected fo) 
four-year terms. Members of Congress ary 
elected by equal, direct, compulsory anc 
secret suffrage under a system of proper 
tional representation. 


Defense. Military service is compulsor 
beginning at twenty-one, with an initia 
training period of one year and service or 
reserve until forty-five. 


The army received a considerabl 
amount of U. S. lend-lease military good 
during World War II. The air force, unde 
a separate Ministry of Aviation since 1941 
expanded during the war and took an ac 
tive part in the Italian campaign. 


The navy in Dec. 1954 had in activ 
service 2 cruisers, 9 fleet destroyers, 
frigates and escort vessels, 3 submarine 
and other smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION: 
Education. Education is free and com 
pulsory; under the 1946 Constitution it : 
given in Portuguese only. According to th 
1950 census, 51.6% of the population 1 
years of age and over could read and writ 
In 1951 there were 82,678 primary schoo 
with 5,350,401 pupils, (1949) 1,993 sec 
ondary schools with 389,762 students an 
3,186 technical and commercial schoo 
with 193,180 students. There are 11 univel 
sities, of which 3 are private (Catholic 
7 state and one federal. , 


Agriculture. Agriculture is the, basis 

Brazil’s economy, but only 4 per cent of f 1 
area is under cultivation, the rest belt 
grazing, forest, or non-productive lan 
Brazil leads the world in production 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks secol 
in cacao. Production and export of bo 
coffee and cacao are government- co 
trolled. The most important agricultul 
products in 1958-54 were coffee, 19,000, 
bags of 132 lb. each; cacao, 122,500 met 
tons; rice, 3,160,740 tons; wheat, 821, 
tons; tobacco, 119,743 tons; maize, 6,109 
tons. Other crops include sugar ¢ 
sisal, fruit, cotton, bananas and coco 


stank 1s ie: oly? everywhere, 
th the great centers in the central and 
uthern states, On Dec. 31,. 1953, there 
re 82,721,000 hogs and 16,800,000 sheep 
d (1952) 55,854,000 cattle. 
mufacturing. Manufacturing is still 
imarily for domestic consumption, but 
dustrialization is progressing rapidly. 
The state of Sao Paulo is by far the 
ding industrial area. Leading products 
e foodstufis,. textiles, chemicals and 
armaceutical products, metallurgical 
oducts, clothing, leather, glass and por- 
lain, paper and rubber articles. 


Brazil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
nda, began production on June 23, 1946. 
oduction of pig iron and ferroalloys in 
54 was 1,060,000 metric tons; steel, 1,- 
6,000 tons. 


Foreign trade, largely hemispheric, has 
en retarded by scarcity of dollar ex- 
ange. Trade statistics for 3 years follow 
n billions of cruzeiros): 


1952 1953 1954 
ports 26.07 32.05 42.97 
ports 37.18 25.15 55.24 


In 1953, Brazil’s chief customers were the 
S. (48%), Germany (10%), France 
%) and Britain (5%). Leading suppliers 
re the U.S. (28%), Argentina (14%) and 
ance (9%). Chief exports in 1954: cof- 
> (58%), cotton (15%) and cacao (10%). 
Major imports include machinery, food- 
iffs (largely Argentine wheat), vehicles 
d petroleum products, 
mmunications. The coastwise and river 
zamers are the main links between north 
d south Brazil, especially within the 
nazon basin where inland waterways are 
e only means of land communication. 
Wwigable waterways total 26,713 miles. 
astwise traffic is restricted to Brazilian 
ips, but the Amazon is open to all ships. 
cording to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
ant marine had 411 vessels (100 tons and 
er) aggregating 898,989 gross tons on 
ne 30, 1954, 


Railway mileage in 1952 was about 23,- 
0, mostly located south of Recife. Rall- 
y development has been hampered by 
tural obstacles, especially by coastal 
suntains, but extensive government and 
ivate building is under way. Highways 
fal 38,000 miles, and common roads 
out 124,000 miles. Brezil is served by 
merous domestic and foreign airlines; 
leage flown by domestic lines in 1953 
s 62,800,000; passengers carried were 
32,000. 

nunce. Recent data are as follows (in 
@ of cruzeiros) : 


1953 -1954* = 1065* 
37.1 46.0 53.5 
39.0 45.0 56.5 
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NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Brazil covers about three- 
sevenths of South America, extends 2,965 
miles north-south, 2,691 miles east-west, 
and borders every South American state 
except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would 
more than blanket that of the U. S. 


There are two principal physical divi- 
sions of the Brazilian surface. The low- 
lands are made up of the heavily forested 
tropical river basin of the Amazon, the 
world’s largest drainage area; and the less 
heavily forested basin of the Plata to the 
south, The intermediate highland is a vast 
plateau, 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
traversed by several low mountain ranges, 
and extending almost from the seacoast 
to the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The Centra] — 
plateau comprises more than half of the 
country and, with the narrow coastal 
plain, supports 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 


More than a third of Brazil is drained 
by the Amazon and its more than 200 
tributaries. The Amazon is navigable for | 
ocean steamers to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 miles 
upstream. Southern Brazil is drained by — 
the Plata system—the Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Paranda Rivers. The most important 
stream entirely within Brazil is the Sa 
Francisco, navigable for a thousand mile 
but broken near its mouth by the 260-foot 
Paulo Affonso Fails, with estimated ‘poten: 
tial 1,000,000 horsepower. 


Mineral Resources. Brazil’s vast miners 
resources are among her least develop 
assets. The most important are coal (es 
mated reserves of 5,000,000,000 tons; « 
timated 1954 production, 2,030,000 
ric tons) and iron ore, found chiefly 
Minas Gerais (1953 output, 3,145,000 m 


estimated 1953 production, are gold, in 
800 troy ounces; diamonds, 200,000 cara 
bauxite, 20,200 metric tons; mangane Ce 
ore, 166,100 metric tons; tungsten; silver; 

quartz crystals; uranium; chrome SN 
graphite; petroleum and titanium. 


Brazil’s total area is forested, but the 
tensive resources are relatively und 


ords and produced coneinrenteme onl 
Brazil (exports 1953: 7,000 metric to 
Rubber production, mostly in the Amazi 
basin, was estimated in 1954 at 22,30 
metric tons, but it has not developed 
extensively as was once expected. Ot 
forest products are Brazil nuts, yerba ma 
(Paraguay tea), medicinal plants, and ve 
etable oils. There are vast fishing ban 
and grounds in the rivers and along 
coast, with some 2,500 species of fish. 


Climate. Brazil is almost wholly~in the 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitude, 


. prevailing winds, rainfall and distance 
% from the sea combine to vary the climate 
3 from tropical to temperate. Manaus on the 
Amazon has an average temperature of 


80.9° and annual. rainfall of 71.65 inc 
The corresponding figures for Rio de 
Janeiro are 72.5° and 44 inches. Febru: 

is usually the warmest month in Rio de| 
Janeiro. In much of the Amazon basin, ) 
rainfall averages 80 inches. > 


' This is a world-wide community of 
eight independent nations, officially termed 
The Commonwealth of Nations (the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, 
New Zealand, Pakistan and the Union of 
South Africa) and their dependencies or 
-semidependent territories bound together 
by allegiance to the British crown or by 
recognition of the British sovereign as head 
of the Commonwealth and symbol of free 
and equal association of countries within 
its framework. 


a EUROPE 


“United Kingdom of Great 
. ‘Britain and Northern Ireland 


_ Area: 93,371 square miles (excluding 

_ Channel Islands and isle of Man). 

Population (est. Dec. 1954): 50,887,000 
i ay one Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 
- - Density per square mile: 545.0. 
Ruler: Queen Elizabeth IH. 

Prime Minister: Sir Anthony Eden. 

_ Principal cities (census 1951): London 

eexenter), 8,346,137 (capital); Birming- 
ham, 1,112, 340 (iron and steel); Glasgow, 
1,089,555 (seaport, shipbuilding) ; Liver- 
pool, 789,532 (seaport); Manchester, 703,- 
; 15 ' (textiles) ; Sheffield, 512,834 (steel, 
cutlery); Leeds, 504,954 (clothing) ; Edin- 
4 ren. 466,770 (capital, Scotland). 

_ Monetary unit: Pound sterling (£). 
‘Languages: English, Welsh, Gaelic. 
Religion: Church of England (estab- 
lished church); Church of Wales (disestab- 
tien): Chureh of Scotland (established 


% 
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e Pee tinont, When the Roman Helse 
- withdrew in the 4th century a.D., Britain 
‘ell easy prey to the invading hordes of 


otland. It was not until the 11th century 
ae the country finally became united 


oe Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 
nan conquest was accompanied by the ine 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


troduction of Norman law and feudalism,: 
changing the customs of England. 

The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first oft 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen-! 
tralization of royal power at the expense; 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199— 
1216) was forced to sign the Magna Carta,; 
which awarded.the people, especially the: 
nobles, certain basic rights. Edward I 
(1272-1307) continued the conquest of Ire-: 
land, reduced Wales to subjection, and 
made some gains in Scotland. In 1314: 
however, English forces led by Edward II 
were ousted from.Scotland after the battle 
of Bannockburn. The late 13th and early 
14th centuries saw the development of a 
separate House of Commons with tax-rais- 
ing powers. 


Edward III’s claim to the throne of 
France led to the Hundred Years’ War 
(1338-1453), which ended with the loss of 
almost all the large English territory in 
France. In England the great poverty and 
discontent caused by the war was intensi- 
fied by the Black Death, a plague which 
reduced the population by about one- 
third. The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), 8 
struggle for the throne between the House 
of ‘York and the House of Lancaster, were 
ended by the victory of Henry Tudo 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field (1485). 


During the reign of Henry VIII (1509- 
47), the Church in England asserted it 
independence from the Roman Catholl 
Church. Under Edward VI and Mary, th 
two extremes of religious fanaticism wer 
reached and it remained for Henry’ 
daughter, Elizabeth I (1558-1603), to sett 
the Church of England on a moderat 
basis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, a flee 
sent out by Catholic King Philip II o 
Spain, was defeated by the English an 
destroyed during a storm. It was durin 
Elizabeth’s reign that England became 
world power. 


Elizabeth’s heir was of the house 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joine 
the two crowns as James I (1603-25). 
Stuart Kings incurred large debts an 
were forced either to depend on Parliamer 
for taxes or to raise money by illegal me 
In 1642 war broke out between Charle 
and a large portion of the Parliam 
Charles was defeated and executed in 1 
and the monarchy was then abolished. | 
Puritan Commonwealth endured fo: 


— 


The Commonwealth of Nations 


Europe 
ia : ren 
litical subdivision (sq. ml.) ~ Population 
ited Kingdom 93,371 50,887,000! 
annel Islands 15 102,770! 
> of Man 221 55,213} 
altar - 2 24,6008 
lta 122 315,952+ 
' Africa 
glo-Egyptian 
sudan. 967,500 8,766 ,0008 
sutoland 11,716 585,0008 
schuanaland 275,000 293,0003 
mbia 4,074 289,6008 
id Coast (ineluding 
fogoland) 91,843 4,478,000% 
nya 224,960 5,947,0004 
uritius and 
lependencies 807 538,918+ 
yeria (including 
3ritish Cameroons) 372,674 31,500,000% 
odesia and Nyasa- 
and, Federation of: 
Northern Rhodesia 290,323 2,015,000° 
Yyasaland 47,949 2,463,785? 
Southern Rhodesia 150,333 2,259,9008 
Helena and 
lependencies 126 5,3454 
ychelles 156 37,3914 
ra Leone 27,925 2,000,000? 
maliland 67,936 640,0002 
uth-West Africa 317,725 447,000* 
aziland 6,705 207,0008 
nganyika Territory 362,688 8,196,000+ 
anda 98,981 5,425 ,0004 
ion of South ; 
Africa 472,550 138,393,000+ 
nzibar and Pemba 1,020 2'74,0008 
America 
hamas 4,404 84,8418 
rbados 166 222,942 
rmudas 19 39,9835 
itish Guiana 89,480 463,0008 
itish Honduras 8,598 78,0944 
nada 3,619,616 15,482,000° 
lIkland Islands and es 
lependencies 4,618 83,6975 


irs, but after the death (1658) of Oliver 
gmwell, the Lord Protector, the govern- 
mt fell to pieces and Charles II was re- 
red to the tarone in 1660. The struggle 
ween the King and Parliament contin- 
i, but Charles II knew when to com- 
ymise, His brother James II (1685-88) 

essed mone of his ability and was 
by the Revolution of 1688, which 
ed the predominant position of 
ent. James’ daughter, Mary, and 

d, William of Orange, now ruled 


Seay 
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America—(cont.) 
* Area j 
Political subdivision (sq. mi,) Population 
Jamaica and depend- era 
encies 4,722 1,517,697° 
Leeward Islands 423 121,7003 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 678,300* 
Windward Islands 821 290,000? © 
Asia i 
Aden colony 80 150,000 
Aden protectorate 112,000 800,0002 
Bahrein Islands 213 112,0008 
Borneo: 
Colony of North. : : 
Borneo 29,417 355,0007 | 
Brunei 2,226 53,0003 
Sarawak 50,000 592,000* 
Ceylon 25,332 8,385,0004 
Cyprus 3,572. 617,000+ — 
Hong Kong 391 2,250,000 — 
India, Republic of 1,220,099 3'72,000,0003 — 
Malaya: rex, 


Malayan Federation 50,680 
_ Singapore and 


dependencies 282 
Pakistan 387,524 
Oceania 
Australia, Common- 
wealth of 2,974,581 
Fiji 7,040 
Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands 312 
Nauru 8 
New Hebrides 4,633 — 
New Zealand 103,416 
Norfolk Island 13 
Papua- ; 
New Guinea 183,540 
Solomon Islands 11,458 
Tonga (Friendly 
Islands) 250 
Western Samoa 1,133 


(Note: Each population figure is followed by sup: 
number dehoting the year of estimate or census: 
1955, ‘for 1954, ‘for 1953, *for 1952, + 
9for 1950.) 


The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14 
marked by the Duke of Marlhorough’s vic- 
tories over France at Blenheim, Ouden: 
and Malplaquet in the War of the Sp 
Succession. England and Scotland 1 
while were joined together by the Act 
Union (1707), Upon the death of Anne, #] 
distant claims of the elector of Hanove 
were recognized, and he became Kin 
England as George I, ; ‘ 

The 18th century was a period of 
ual growth and change. At home th 
willingness of the Hanoverian Kings to ru : 


Be | 
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: resulted in the formation by the King’s 

a" ministers of a cabinet, headed by a Prime 

Minister, which directed all public busi- 

ness. Abroad the constant wars with France 

3 resulted in expansion of the British Em- 

| pire all over the globe, particularly in 
North America and India. This imperial 
growth was checked by the revolt of the 
American colonies (1775-81). 


a ; The age-long struggle with France broke 
; out again in 1793, and during the lengthy 


3 Napoleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 
__—s- (1815), England was pitted at one time 
against almost all of Europe. 


_ The Victorian era, named after Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901), saw the growth of a 
democratic system of government which 
had begun with the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The two important wars in Victoria’s reign 
were the Crimean War against Russia 
(1853-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 
‘The latter was accompanied by enormous 
extension of England’s sway in Africa. 


The reign of Edward VII (1901-10) was 
marked by increasing uneasiness at home 
and abroad. Within four years after the 
accession of George V (1910), England en- 
tered World War I when Germany invaded 
Belgium. The nation was led by coalition 
Cabinets hedded first by Herbert Asquith 
2 and then (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
man, David Lloyd George. The years after 
the war were marked by labor unrest 
_ which culminated in the general strike of 
1926. A Labour ministry formed early in 
1924 by Ramsay MacDonald fell in October 
of that year. In 1929 a second Labour gov- 
ernment was formed, but the world eco- 
nomic depression forced a change in 1931, 
and a national government was formed 
composed chiefly of Conservative mem- 
bers, although MacDonald remained Prime 
‘Minister until 1935. King Edward VIII suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1936 on his fa- 
_ ther’s death but abdicated eleven months 
; e later (in order to marry an American, 
eat pyetis Warfield Simpson, whose second di- 


ee 


(Sept. 1, 1939), which was followed by 
_ England’s entry into World War II (Sept. 
1939). Serious Allied reverses in the 
spring of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 
- nation and the formation of another coa- 
ition war Cabinet by Conservative leader 
inston Churchill, who led England 
hrough most of World War II. Churchill 
resigned as the coalition leader shortly 
after V-E Day, but then formed a “care- 

Seer: government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections 
+a of July 5, 1945, in which the Labour party 
‘won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 


-y 
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ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on J 
26 began a moderate socialistic program. . 


Internationally, the Attlee covernias 
continued Britain’s close co-operation wit. 
the United States through the North Ati 
lantic Treaty and in the Korean war, @ 
the same time solidifying its positiox 
in Western Europe in opposition t 
the U.S.S.R. The Labour regime, returne, 
to office by a slight majority in the pari 
liamentary elections of Feb. 1950, lost b/ 
@ narrow margin in the Oct. 1951 elections 
On Oct. 26 Winston Churchill again be) 
came Prime Minister at the head of a Con) 
servative government. George VI died Fet: 
6, 1952, and was succeeded by his daughtex 
Elizabeth II. 

Churchill voluntarily stepped down 0% 
April 5, 1955,~in favor of Sir Anthon: 
Eden, who led the Conservatives to an 
other victory in elections May 26, 1955. 


AREA AND POPULATION 
OF MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS* 


Area Population: 

Subdivision sq. mi. est. Dec. 19! 
England 50,870 | 

Wales 7,469 +437 

Scotland 29,794 5,128,0C 

Northern Ireland 5,238 1,389,0C 


* Not including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 


RULER. Queen Elizabeth II, born Apr 
21, 1926, elder daughter of King George \ 
and Queen Elizabeth, succeeded to tk 
throne on the death of her father, Feb. 
1952; married Nov. 20, 1947, to Prin 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, born June 1 
1921; their children are Prince Charl 
(heir presumptive), born Nov. 14, 194 
and Princess Anne, born Aug. 15, 1950. Tl 
Queen’s sister is Princess Margaret Ros 
born Aug. 21, 1930; her uncles are Prin 
Edward Albert, Duke of Windsor (former 
King Edward VIII), born June 23, 18! 
and Prince Henry William, Duke of Glo 
cester, born March 31, 1900. : 


GOVERNMENT & DEFENSE. The Unit 
Kingdom is a constitutional monarcl 
with a Queen and a Parliament which h 


, two houses: the House of Lords with abe 


805 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 
Scottish representative peers, a number 
Trish representative peers (vacancies are 
longer filled), and a few life peers who h¢ 
or have held high judicial office; and 1 
House of Commons, numbering since 1 
630 members elected by practically u 
versal suffrage. Supreme legislative po’ 
is vested in Parliament, which holds 
fice for five years unless sooner dissoly 
The executive power of the Crown is ke 
cised by the Cabinet, headed by the Pr. 

Minister. The latter, normally the hea 
the party commanding a majority 
House of Commons, is appointed by 
sovereign, with whose consent he in 
appoints the rest of the Cabinet. 


isters must be members of one or the 
ther house of Parliament; they are in- 
ividually and collectively responsible to 
1e Crown, the Prime Minister and Parlia- 
lent. The Cabinet proposes bills and ar- 
anges the business of Parliament but it 
epends entirely on the votes of confidence 
1 Commons. The lords cannot hold up 
money” bills, but they can delay other 
ills for a period of at least one year. 


By the Act of Union (1707) the Scottish 
arliament was assimilated with that of 
ngland, and Scotland is now represented 
1 Commons by 71 members. The Secre- 
wy of State for Scotland, a member of 
1e Cabinet, is responsible for the ad- 
linistration of Scottish affairs. 
Parliamentary elections held on May 26, 
55, returned 345 Conservatives and asso- 
ates, 277 Labour party, 6 Liberals and 2 
‘ish nationalists. Polling at contested elec- 
ons’ was: Conservatives and associates, 
3,336,182; Labour, 12,405,130; others, 295,- 
12 (including Communist, 33,144). 
The members of the Cabinet (June 
955): Sir Anthony Eden (Prime Minister, 
irst Lord of the Treasury), Harold Mac- 
lillan (Secretary of State for Foreign 
fairs) , Marquess of Salisbury (Lord 
resident of the Council), Viscount Kil- 
uir (Lord Chancellor), Viscount Woolton 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster), 
arry Crookshank (Lord Privy Seal), Sel- 
yn Lloyd (Minister of Defense), Earl of 
ome (Secretary of State for Common- 
ealth Relations), James Stuart (Secre- 
iry of State for Scotland), A. T. Lennox- 
oyd (Secretary of State for the Colonies), 
Wilym Lloyd-George (Secretary of State 
r the Home Department and Welsh 
ffairs), Richard A. Butler (Chancellor of 
ae Exchequer), Sir Walter Monckton 
Minister of Labour and National Service), 
uncan Sandys (Minister of Housing and 
ocal Government), Peter Thorneycroft 
President of the Board of Trade), D. 
eathcoat Amory (Minister of Agriculture, 
isheries and Food), Osbert Peake (Min- 
ter of Pensions and National Insurance), 
ir David Eccles (Minister of Education). 
ocal Government. Both England and Wales 
*e divided into 62 administrative counties, 
icluding the county of London, and 83 
junty boroughs. The counties are ad- 
inistered by the justices and by popu- 
rly elected county councils. All incor- 
orated towns are administered by a 
unicipal corporation consisting of the 
ayor, aldermen and burgesses. Local gov- 
mment in Scotland is comparable to that 
| England and Wales. 
Ldiciary. The ultimate British court of 
ypeal is the House of Lords; the final 
yurt of appeal for certain of the Domin- 
ns is the Judicial Committee of the 
ivy Council. Below the House of Lords 
the civil side is the High Court of 
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Judicature, divided into two parts, the 
Court of Appeal, and the High Court of 
Justice. On the criminal side is the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
last resort barring the rare allowance of an 
appeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
perior courts hear only a small fraction of 
the cases, and most of the trials are held 
in a complicated system of inferior courts, 
exercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary (law members of the 
House of Lords), and Lord Justices of Ap- 
peal are appointed by the Prime Minister. 


Defense. Compulsory military service, in- 
troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, and 
will continue until 1959 under the terms 
of National Service acts since passed. An 
act passed in 1950 makes 2 years’ na- 
tional service compulsory for men between © 

18 and 26. The armed forces are comprised — 
of three separate services—the Army, the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 
Prime Minister retains responsibility for 
defense, but the Minister of Defense has 
coordinating and executive duties. 


Service ministers are no longer Cabinet 
members but continue to be members of 
the Defense Committee headed by the — 
Prime Minister with the Minister of De- 
fense as deputy chairman; this committee 
is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 
review of current strategy and for coordi- — 
nating departmental action in Prepatatios 4 
for war. 


Military-budget estimates for the fiscal 
years 1954-55 and 1955-56 follow: 


1954-55 1955-56 
Navy £367,000,000 £347,000,000 
Army £561,000,000 _ £484,000, 000 


Air £537,000,000  £540,400,000 ‘ a 


The estimated strength of the armed 
forces at Apr. 1, 1955, was 823,300, infeludanee 
ing 518,700 regulars, 283,400 national ser- _ 
vicemen and 21,200 women; the projected 
strength at Apr. 1, 1956, was 788,000. ‘ 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- yg 
master General. i 


The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible _ 
to Parliament. Other members include the — 


light aircraft carriers, 2 escort carriers, hi HA 
battleships, 24 cuisers, 82 Cee eam 
submarines, 2 coast defense ships, 
other smaller craft. Several aircraft cer 
riers, cruisers and smaller craft were under 
construction. ‘a 


iz 


Be Control of the Royal Air Force is vested 
in an-Air Council analogous to the Army 
Council and headed by the Secretary of 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was trans- 
; ferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. 


A total_of 5,896,000 men served in the 
armed forces during World War II; there 

were also 640,000 in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Forces. Units of the navy, army and air 
force served in Korea. 


Research and development in the field of 
atomic energy and weapons is the respon- 
ibility of the Atomic Energy Authority. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. The school system in Eng- 
land and Wales has undergone consider- 
ble change since enactment of the Edu- 
‘cation Act of 1944. This measure makes 
imary and secondary training available 
all children at public expense, with the 
idary stage starting at the age of 11. 
sschool-leaving age was raised from 14 
to 15 on April 1, 1947. Statistics for the 
school year 1952-53 are as follows: 


England and Wales: primary and sec- 
ondary schools 28,290, pupils 6,205,988; 
ial schools 680, pupils 54,375. Scot- 
nd: primary and secondary schools 3,730, 
ipils 818,619. 

In 1953-54, the 13 English universities 
nd 4 university colleges had 68,657 stu- 
F ete University of Wales 4,284 and 


Hire. Agriculture remains one of 
n’s chief pnsvewles, employing about 


ADIN G AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
(in thousands) 
, 1953 1954* 
Acres Long Acres Long 
tons tons 
vi 2,217 2,664 2,457 2,783 
2,226 2,521 2,068 2,244 
2,840 2,821 2,588 2,440 
415 5,275 437 4,521 
985 8,260 945 7,825 


cattle, 22,873,000 sheep, 6,251,000 
d 83,644,000 poultry. Cattle occupy 
minant position in British agricul- 
accounting for about 40 per cent of 
} al farm output. Production of 

es 1954, including farmhouse) was 

600 metric tons; butter (including farm- 
22,800; (19538, in long tons): beef 
, 601,100; mutton and lamb, 167,- 
‘bacon and ham (commercial), 243,- 
05 ork. ae 241,000; wool 


tools, bridges and locomotives; in- 
te concentrated in the north and 


. Fruits and Mba hicgsise 
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Midlands of England. Sheffield is the ¢ 
ter of the steel industry, while the ch 
industry is concentrated in the Midla: 
The cotton industry is centered in Lan 
shire; Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pres- 
ton and Bolton are the main manufactu 
ing towns. The wool industry, Englands | 
oldest large trade, is located just east off 
the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford and 3 
Hull in Yorkshire. An important industrial | 
region is the central Lowlands of Scotland, , 
where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, lace, , 
glass, paper, steel and pig iron are pro-- 
duced. Important shipyards are located | 
along the coast. Vessels aggregating 1,400,- - 

000 gross tons were completed in 1954; they | 
represented about 27% of the world total. 

On Mar. 31, 1955, 335 vessels of 2,144, 146 | 

gross tons were under construction in the ; 
United Kingdom. Steel production in 1954 | 
was 18,520,000 long tons; that of pig iron, 

11,883,000 tons. The iron and steel industry | 
passed into public ownership in 1951 but | 
was denationalized in 1953. In 1954, 769,- 
160 cars and 268,700 trucks and other com 
mercial vehicles were produced. 5 


In Apr., 1948, there were 51,050 indus- 
trial establishments having more than 10 
employees; the total working oe 
on Dec. 31, 1954, was 23,818,000. 


Trade. The United Kingdom’s economic 
prosperity is dependent on its fore’ 
trade, and the nation made great effort 
after World War II to build up its volume 
of exports. i 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling) 


ers 
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Imports Exports Re-exp 
1952 3,477.0 2,584.2 143, 
1953 3,343.4 2,582.1 105, 
1954* 3,379.2 2,674.7 100 
19557 1,005.2 741.9 
* Provisional. + First three months. 


LEADING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
4n millions of pounds sterling) 


Exports 


ry 
o 
o 
wo 


Machinery (nonelectrical) 397.2 407.8 
Vehicles and aircraft 290.3 3 
Chemicals 177.4 
Manufactures of metals 246.1 


Iron and steel 


Imports 
Meat 
Beverages and cocoa prep-~ 
arations 


Wool 
Cereals and Depael prep- 
arations 

* Provisional. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE, 1952-54 
(millions of pounds sterling; 1954, provisional) 
Chief Destinations of Exports 


1952 1953 1954 
Australia 220.9 212.9 277.8 
South Africa 144.9 157.9 156.2 
United States 146.2 158.8 149.3 
Canada 129.7 156.8 131.9 
India 112.6 114.5 114.9 
Netherlands 70.5 93.8 99.8 
‘Chief Sources of Imports 

1952 1953 1954 
United States 314.6 252.7 282.9 
Canada 319.7 305.5 272.9 
Australia 226.7 294.2 * 236.8 
New Zealand 165.7 169.8 176.9 
Kuwait 136.0 129.5 134.8 
Denmark 118.1 128.5 124.5 


Communications. The merchant marine 
on June 30, 1954, totaled 6,036 ships (100 
tons and over) with a gross tonnage of 
19,122,0483—about 20% of the world total 
and second only to the U. S. merchant fleet. 
Losses during World War II totaled 2,426 
vessels Of 11,331,933 gross tons. 


Nationalization of the railway and canal 
systems in Great Britain became effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, and they are now operated 
by the government’s Transport Commis- 
sion. Railway mileage in the United King- 
dom (1950) was 20,469; in 1954, 1,008,- 
600,000 passengers and 284,600,000 long 
tons of freight were carried. The total 
length of public highways is 183,477 miles, 
of which 157,089 are in England and Wales 
and 26,388 in Scotland. In Nov. 1954, li- 
censed motor vehicles totaled 5,639,000, in- 
cluding 3,059,000 cars and 963,000 commer- 
cial trucks. Radio receiving licenses in Mar. 
1955 numbered 9,477,000; television sets, 
4,504,000. 

British air services throughout the world 
are nationalized under the Minister of 
Civil Aviation. Service is supplied by two 
public corporations—British Overseas Air- 
ways (BOAC) and British European Air- 
ways. In 1954, they flew 58,044,000 air miles 
and carried 2,437,200 passengers. 
Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of pounds sterling) : 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56* 
Revenue 4,368.1 4,373 4,710.1 
Expenditure 4,274.5 4,304.7 4,561.9 
_* Budget estimate. 


The net deadweight debt on Mar. 31, 
1954, was £26,583,000,000 (1953: £26,024,000- 
900; 1952: £25,860,000,000; 1951: £25,921,- 


as 


-Receipts from 


ESTIMATED REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE 1955-56 


Estimated Revenue 


Income tax £1,877,400,000 


Surtax 136,000,000 
Death duties 185,000,000 
Stamps 74,000,000 
Profits tax and ex- 

cess profits tax 180,000,000 


Excess profits levy 25,000,000 
Other inland 
revenue duties 1,000,000 
Total inland revenue 


1,131,700,000 
796,050,000 


£2,478,400,000 
Customs 
Excise 
Total customs 
and excise 
Motor vehicle 
duties 
Total receipts from taxes 


_ £1,92'7,750,000 


£80,000,000 
£4,486,150,000_ 


Wireless licenses £25,000,000 


sundry loans 
Miscellaneous 


Total estimated revenue 


£24,000,000 
£175,000,000_ 


£4,710,150,000 ng 


Estimated Expenditure 
Consolidated fund: 


National debt \ 
service 600,000,000 : 
Sinking funds 36,000,000 Ps 
Payments to Peres. 
Northern Ireland yh ie 
Exchequer 53,000,000 ° 
Misc. consolidated ; Sh) Oe 
fund : 
expenditures 10,000,000 


Total consolidated fund 


£699,000,000 
Supply services: Defense: Ko 


Army 484,000,000 
Navy 347,000,000 
Air 540,400,000 
Ministry of 

Supply 147,500,000 
Ministry of 

Defense 18,300,000 


Total supply services 


Less sterling counterpart \ 
of economic aid appropri- 

» ated-in-aid of defense 
votes 


Civil service: 
Central government 


and finance 21,344,000 
Commonwealth 
and foreign 97,319,000 


Home department, 
law and justice 81,741,000 
Education and 
broadcasting 372,360,000 
Health, housing, local 


government 638,731,000 
Trade, labor 
and supply 78,852,000 


520. Fy 


Se 


ox Works, station- | 

Meo every; eb: 

ay Agriculture and 

si cre LOOD. 

-. Transport, fuel, 
power. and in- 
dustrial re- 

: - search 136,751,000 

_ Pensions, national 
: insurance, 
national assist- 
ance 437,254,000 

_ - Total civil service 

Post office (excess 

+ over revenue) 

Tax collection 


- Total estimated 


65,802,000 


885,625,000 


£2,315,2'79,000 


£4,345,000 
£49,051,000 


_ expenditure £4,561,875,000 
Surplus 148,275,000 
- Grand total £4,710,150,000 


ATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
LIMATE.The United Kingdom, consisting 


and, is a third the size of Texas. Eng- 
d, in the southeast part of the British 
sles, is separated from Scotland on the 
orth by the granite Cheviot Hills; from 
} th m the Pennine chain of uplands extends 
50 through the center of England, reach- 
ing its highest point in the Lake district in 
Neat orthwest. To the west along the border 
_ of Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys 
Fe —are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
' Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shir , extend into the surrounding shires. 
he remainder of England is plain land, 
sh not necessarily flat, with the rocky 
opped moors in the southwest, the 
g downs in the south and southeast 
he reclaimed marshes of the low- 
ens in the east central districts. 
d is divided into three physical 
ions—the Highlands, the Central Low- 
ontaining two-thirds of the popu- 
and the Southern Uplands. The 
Highland coast is intersected 
d oughout by long narrow sea-lochs or 
fiords. Scotland also includes the Outer 
nner Hebrides and other islands off 
+ coast, and the Orkney and Shet- 
ands off the north coast. 
s is generally hilly; the Snowdon 
2 ee in the northern part culminates in 
Snowdon (3,557 ft.), highest in either 
or Wales. 
dition to the numerous inlets and 
f the coast, England has a group of 
the northwest which includes 
1ere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulls- 
nd Grasmere. Important rivers flow- 
to the North Sea are the Thames, 
ber, Tees and Tyne. In the west are 
Severn and the Wye, which empty 
the Bristol Channel and are navigable, 
the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has 
picturesque lakes; its most impor- 


= 


of England, Wales, Scotland and Northern ~ 


Minerals. Great Britain’s most imp 
tant mineral resource is coal, which 

responsible to a large extent for Brit 
industrial supremacy during the late 18t 
and the 19th centuries. The coal mint 
were nationalized in 1946. Reserves have + 
been variously estimated at from 150,000 | 
million to 200,000 million tons. Prior to> 
World War II, coal was exported in de-- 
clining amounts to the continent, mainly ; 
to France, Sweden, Denmark and Italy. 
Since the war, however, exports have been | 
negligible, and Britain has been hard put! 
to meet her own minimum domestic re- - 
quirements. 


Most of the British iron ore is produced | 
in England, especially in Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Staffordshire. Tin ore and! 
copper are obtained almost exclusively | 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly | 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zinc | 
occurs mainly in North Wales, the north | 
of England, the Isle of Man and the county | 
of Dumfries in Scotland. The whole British | 
supply of china clay (kaolin)—of great 
importance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes | 
from Cornwall. Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large 
quantities. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1953 and | 
(in thousands of long tons) : 


1953 1954 i 
Coal* 224,207 224,090 
Iron ore 15,8187 15,55 
Aluminum 111 116 
Superphosphates a 
(P:0s content) 195 170, 
Zine (smelter) 18 oa 81 
* Excluding No. Ireland. + 52 weeks. 4 


4 
Water Power. The most important potential 
sources of water power are in the highland 
of Scotland, North Wales and Cumberland. 
Blectricity generated in England, Scotland 
and Wales averaged 6,075,000,000 kwh. 
monthly in 1954. Gas manufacture averaged 
1,385,000,000 cu. m. monthly in that year. 
Nationalization of the electric and gas i 

dustries became effective in 1948. 


Forests and Fisheries. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denude 
the country of the original forests. W' 
land of all types approximates 3,000,0 

acres, and barely 40 per cent of Britain’ 
surface is covered with timber. Conse: 
quently the nation is heavily dependent on 
imported timber. | 


Great Britain’s sea fishing industry 
among the most important in the wor. 
The principal kinds of fish caught a! 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and ha 
classed as wet fish, and, among shel! 
oysters, crabs and lobsters, The most 
portant factor in the export trad e: | 


iti 


erring, which ordinarily represents about 
0 per cent of the total. The principal 
rounds frequented by British fishermen 
we the North Sea; off Iceland; the Faeroes; 
outh of Ireland; west of Scotland; west 
f Ireland; the Irish Sea and English 
Yhannel. The catch of wet fish in 1954 was 
38,631 long tons valued at £43,401,542. 


imate. Although Great Britain lies in 
he same approximate latitude as Labra- 
lor, its climate is tempered by the west- 
Tly winds blowing off the warm Gulf 
stream. The sea winds also prevent exces- 
ive summer heat. Rainfall is abundant, 
specially in the early fall. London’s famed 
‘pea-soup” fogs occur most frequently in 
Yovember and March. It has been esti- 
nated that clouds, fogs or mists obscure 
he sun for approximately two-thirds of 
he daylight hours. 


The mean annual temperature of Eng- 
and and Wales is about 50°; the west 
coast is somewhat warmer than the east. 
fanuary is the coldest month (average 
yhout 40°) and July the hottest (about 
11.5°). Highest July temperatures usually 
yecur around London, where the mean is 
omewhat above 64°. Coldest months in 
he capital are December (about 38°) and 
january (about 39°). The mean annual 
ainfall in London is 23144 inches. 


North of Birmingham, the summers are 
ool, and in Edinburgh the mean tempera- 
ure in July is usually below 60°. Rainfall 
s less than in London. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Part of United Kingdom) 

Area: 5,238 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 1954 1,389,000. 

Density per square mile: 2 5.2. 

Governor: Lord Wakehurst. 

Prime Minister: Viscount Brookeborough. 

Principal cities (census 1951*): Belfast, 
43,670 (capital); Londonderry, 50, 099 
clothing). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Language: English, Gaelic. 

Religions (census 1951): Roman Catholic 
34.4%), Presbyterian (29.9%), Church of 
he (25.8%), Methodist (4.9%), others 
a7 )- 

* Provisional figures. 

Northern Ireland comprises the six pre- 
lominantly Protestant counties of Antrim, 
irmagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
ind Tyrone (collectively known as Ulster), 
vyhich form the northern part of the island 
f Ireland. The area is an integral part of 
he United Kingdom, but under the terms 
f the Government of Ireland Act (1920) 
t has a semi-autonomous government. 

“iad government has only limited powers 

local purposes, and many matters are 
erved to the central government at 
tminster. Executive authority is vested 


rs 
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in the Crown-appointed Governor, who is_ 
advised by a Cabinet of eight ministers 
headed by the Prime Minister. The Parlia- 
ment consists of the House of Commons 
of 52 members elected for 5-year terms, 
and the Senate of 26 members elected by 
the House of Commons. The general elec- 
tions of Oct. 22, 1953, returned 38 Union-— 
ists, 9 Nationalists and 5 representatives © 
of other groups to the House. The area is 
also represented by 12 members in the 
British Parliament at London. 


In 1952-53 there were 1,626 primary 
schools (up to 11 years) in Northern Ire- 
land, with enrollment of 198,390, and 80 
secondary schools, with enrollment of 30,- — 
065. Students at the Queen’s University 
(Belfast) numbered 2,645. 


Agriculture is the largest single indus- — 
try; about two-thirds of the country is 
devoted to crops and pasture under a sys- 
tem of mixed farming. The leading crops 
include potatoes, oats and flax. In 1953 ~~ 
there were 936,482 cattle, 895,370 sheep | 
and 758,841 hogs. 


The two principal manufacturing indus- — 
tries are linen and shipbuilding, both cen- — 
tered in Belfast. The linen industry was ~ 
established by Huguenot weavers who fled 
France after the revocation of the Edict — 
of Nantes in 1685. 


On Mar. 31, 1955, 17 ships of ‘ou 1250 
tons were under construction at Belfas 


The topography of Northern Ireland is 
somewhat similar to that of the rest of 
the island, with two ranges (Donegal and te 
Sperrin) and an extensive plateau (An : 
trim) in the northeastern part. Miner 
resources are limited to deposits of basal 
clay, sandstone and granite. Fishing is ; 
important industry, off the coast and in 
the numerous lakes and rivers which 
abound in salmon, eels and trout. Lough ~ ee 
Neagh, covering about 153 square m 
is the largest lake in the British Isles. 


The climate is comparable to that <« 
the rest of the United Kingdom, althou 
somewhat more equable. The highest meal 
summer temperature is about 59° in 


ISLE OF MAN 


Lieutenant Governor: Sir Ambro 


Dundas. 
Located in the Irish Sea, equidist "4 
from Scotland, Treland and England, the | 


its own laws by a government composec t 
the Lieutenant Governor (appointed by the 


members, one of the most ancient legisl 
tive assemblies in the world. All sitting 
together constitute the court of Tynwald, 


which controls revenue and has executive 
Bi: power. Acts of the British Parliament do 
not affect the island unless it is named. 
Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
industries. The island is a popular English 
_ summer resort. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Lieutenant Governor of Jersey: Adm. Sir 
_ Randolph Nicholson. 

Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey: Air 
Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst. 


- This group of islands, lying in the Eng- 
lish Channel off the northwest coast of 
France, is the only portion of the Duchy 
of Normandy belonging to the English 
Crown, to which it has been attached since 
he conquest of 1066. It was the only 
‘British possession occupied by Germany 
. uring World War II. 


For purposes of government the islands 
are divided into Jersey (45 sq. mi.) and the 
piwick of Guernsey (24 sq. mi.), includ- 
ig Alderney (3 oe mi.), Sark (2 sq. mi.), 


peoret according to their own laws and 
customs by local governments headed by 
ee aad Lieutenant Governors. 


he cwo main sources of income for the 
ulation are agriculture, especially stock- 
ui ing, and the tourist trade. French is 


Peninsula, is a rocky promontory 
aanding the western entrance to the 


a: to the Moorish ruler of Granada 
fer became Spanish. It was captured 
Anglo-Dutch force in 1704 during 
2 ar of the Spanish Succession and 
, assed to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 
. 1718. Most of the inhabitants are of 
h Italian and Maltese descent. 
1 are no important industries. Gibral- 
's ¢ climate is equable, with summer tem- 
paouures averaging about 84° maximum. 
annual temperature is 64.4° and an- 
all is about 35 inches. 


se 


pital: Valletta (population 18,588). 
Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Lay- 


Minister: Dominic Mintoff. 

pn trade (1954): exports, £623,722 
Britain); re-exports, £2,401,554 

ly fuel for ships and aircraft); im- 


A—Status: Self-governing colony. 


‘from Britain) 
potatoes (27% 


ports, £20,407,418 (36%. 
Chief domestic export: 

Agricultural products: potatoes, onio 
cereals, fruits. 


the eastern and western Mediterranean. | 
The inhabited islands are Malta (95 sq.| 
mi.), Gozo (26 sq. mi.) and Comino (11 
sq. mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta). 
who obtained the islands from Charles Vj 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when: 
they withstood an attack by superior | 
Turkish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized: 
Malta in 1798, but the French forces! 
were ousted by British troops in 1799, and: 
British rule was confirmed by the Treaty | 
of Paris (1814). The principal importance! 
of Malta is its strategic location as a naval, 
base; it was heavily attacked by German’ 
and Italian aircraft during World War II! 
but was never invaded by the Axis. Most! 
of the population are Maltese, speaking; 
the Phoenician Maltese language, a tongue! 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands 4 
densely populated (2,611 per square mil 
in 1955). 


Under its 1947 Constitution, Malta en- 
joys a measure of self-government. The 
locally-elected Assembly has complete con- 
trol over domestic affairs, but the British 
government keeps control over matters: 
dealing with defense and foreign affairs. 


The climate is temperate and healthful. 
Annual mean temperature is 64.5°, with 
June-September the hottest months and 
December-February the coldest (56°). 
Rainfall is irregular, averaging about 20 
inches annually. 


AFRICA | 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN 
PROTECTORATES 
High Commissioner: Sir John Le neg 
getel. 
The three British protectorates in soutif 
ern Africa—Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland—are not part of the Union O 
South Africa, but are administered by | a 
High Commissioner responsible to the cae 
retary of State for Commonwealth Rel: 
tions in the British Cabinet. He also hold: 
the office of High Commissioner for th 
United Kingdom in the Union of Sout 
Africa. 


BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. | 
Capital: Maseru (population 3,383). — 
Resident Commissioner: E. P. 
a roret trade (195 rt 
oreign trade (1953 gph: 
im orts, 22,591,126. ti Chie Retr 


mo: 


Pericultaral peedunts: corn, wheat, sor- 
hum. 

Basutoland is a mountainous enclave 
arrounded by thé Union of South Africa 
nd bounded by the Orange Free State, 
ape Province and Natal. It was consti- 
uted a native state under British pro- 
ection by a treaty signed with the native 
hief Moshesh in 1843. It was annexed to 
ape Colony in 1871, but on Mar. 18, 1884, 
as restored to direct control by the 
rown. The Resident Commissioner is ad- 
ised by a council of 100, of whom 95 are 
ominated by the native chiefs who ad- 
uinister the affairs of their tribes. 


The population is restricted almost en- 
rely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
hhite population (1,676 by the last census, 
1 1946) consists solely of officials, mission- 
ries, traders and a few labor agents for 
mployers in the Union of South Africa. 
bout 100,000 natives are regularly em- 
loyed in the Union. Sheep raising is 
ighly developed. Land is the common 
roperty of the nation and is held in trust 
y the chiefs. There are no European 
wrmers. 


The climate is dry and variable; temper- 
tures range from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
| variable, but it is heaviest during the 
ammer months; it averages about 30 
wches annually. 
BECHUANALAND—Status: 
Capital: Mafeking, 
population 4,666). 
Resident Commissioner: W. F. Mackenzie. 
Foreign trade (1953): exports, £2,168,155; 
nports, £2,416,404. Chief export: ‘pastoral 


roducts. 
Agricultural products: hides and skins, 


attle, butter, millet, maize. 
Minerals: gold and silver. 
Bechuanaland lies in south central Af- 
ica, bounded on the south and southeast 
y the Union of South Africa, on the west 
y South-West Africa, on the north by 
ngola and Northern Rhodesia and on the 
ortheast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 
ze elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater 
art is gently undulating. The area was 
laced under British protection on Sept. 
0, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- 
lent and has since remained a British 
rotectorate. The form of government is 
milar to that of Basutoland. 
Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 
4ere were 2,325 Huropeans in 1946, a few 
f them farmers. The country is essen- 
ally pastoral, with cattle raising and 
airy farming the chief industries. Gold is 
lined in the Tati district near Francis- 
wn. There is also some mining of silver 
and copper. Timber is produced for use as 
zel and pit props. 
‘The summers are intensely hot; winters 
May-August) are pleasant. Rainfall oc- 
_mostly between December and May, 
y erages about 18 inches annually. 
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Protectorate. 
in Cape Province 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). 

Resident Commissioner: D. L. Morgan. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £3,113, 676 ; 
imports, £1,926,813. Chief exports: cattle, 
asbestos. 


Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, butter, tobacco, corn, millet, 
Minerals: asbestos, tin, gold. 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, 
with an average elevation of 4,000 feet in 
the west. It came under the protection of 
the Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was 
made a British protectorate in 1906 under 
the High Commissioner for South Africa. 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there were 
3,204 Europeans in 1946, mostly farmers. 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; 
there is excellent pasture in the high land 
to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops 
are raised in the lower areas, Tin is mined 
near Mbabane. 


Rainfall is moderate throughout the 
protectorate (about 20 inches a year) and 
is heaviest in summer. Average tempera- 
ture ranges from about 65° in July to 80° 
or more in January. B2. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


The East Africa High Commission, com- _ 
prising the Governors of Kenya, Tangan- 
yika and Uganda, administers the public. 
utilities and other central services of those 
territories, and has power to legislate with 
respect thereto with the advice and con- 
sent of a Central Legislative Assembly. The Ne 
governments of the three areas are other- oS 
wise independent of one another. : 


KENYA—Status: 
ate. 

Capital: Nairobi (pop. 1948: 119,489). 

Governor: Sir Evelyn Baring. a 

Foreign trade (1954)*: domestic exports, 
£20,260,196; re-exports, £2,508,644; imports, 
£60, 328, 684. Chief exports: Coffee (28%), 
tea (10%), sisal (10%). | 

A ricultural produets: coffee es 
1954: 10,773 leng tons); sisal (expo 
32, 232 tons); tea (exports 1954: 4,840, tons) 
pyrethrum, sugar cane. 

Minerals: gold (exports 1954: 9,012 0z.) 
sodium carbonate, silver, salt. 

Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
opens 


re-oaport ai 
tee of ST perio goods to 


Ss exclude outward trans- 
ganyika and ene 


1888 to 1905. It became a Crown colony in 
1920, the coastal strip leased from Be ’ 


The colony is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and a large area is cultivated by Hu- 
-ropeans. Altitude ranges from sea level to 
- more than 9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivation 
of tropical, subtropical and temperate 
crops is—possible. Non-natives (1952) in- 
cluded more than 40,000 Europeans and 
150,000 Asiatics. 

Kenya has been plagued since 1952 by 
serious outbreaks of native terrorism in- 
- spired by the anti-white Mau Mau secret 
society, which have taxed strengthened se- 
curity forces, including British regular 
army units. 

The coastal zone of Kenya is hot and 
umid; February to April are the hottest 
months, with a mean temperature of 82° 
at Mombasa. June and July are coolest 
° at Mombasa), The yearly average 
‘all is about 48 inches, In the interior 
highlands the climate is temperate, and 
‘the rainfall comparatively heavy. Yearly 


IGANYIKA TERRITORY—Status: 
trust territory. 


tal: Dar es Salaam (pop. 1952: 99,- 


ernor: Sir Edward F. Twining. 
m trade (1954)*: domestic exports, 
748; re-exports, £1,544,656; imports, 


76. Chief exports: sisal (30%), 
fee (27%), cotton, diamonds. 
products: sisal (exports 


iamonds, 329,947 carats. 

t products: gum arabic and copal, 
:, timber. 

Bi rt and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
of imported goods to Kenya and Uganda. 
Tanganyika Territory, with the Belgian 
a and Urundi, constituted German 


nganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 


cae 


ered on the west by the precipitous 


point on the African continent. 
tory also includes adjacent islands 
Indian Ocean. 

territory is sparsely populated; 
rds of the area is uninhabited. In 
‘e were 17,885 Buropeans and 69,- 
dians and Arabs. It is the world’s 
it producer of sisal hemp. Most of the 
, which is of the highest grade, is 
. in the drier parts of the coast belt 
European supervision, Stock raising 
important, but its progress is ham- 
by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 


‘in the capital averages 60 inches. Inl 


_‘The climate generally is hot and 


on the coastal areas, with the temper 
averaging 80° at Dar es Salaam. Rainf 


the rainfall and temperature are lower. — 


UGANDA—Status: Protectorate. z 

Capital: Entebbe (population 7,321). — 

Governor: Sir Andrew Cohen. * 

Foreign trade (1954)*: domestic exports: 
£40,574,810; re-exports, £453,450; imports, 
£25,198,845. Chief exports: cotton lint! 
(51%), coffee (33%). 

Agricultural products: cotton (exports, 
1954: 70,241 Tong tons); coffee (exports: 
1954: 34,647 long tons); sugar cane, rub-) 
ber, tea, sisal. 3 : : 

Minerals: gold, tin. ; | 

* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Kenya and Tanganyika. — 

Uganda lies immediately south of Anglo-' 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along) 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria. The 
surface is extremely diversified, with lofty 
plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for~ 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate’ 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894, A 
large measure of home rule is given the 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament, 4 

Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and 
rubber are grown on large plantations. 
Most natives possess large herds of cattle 
and sheep. In 1948 there were 7,600 Euro- 
peans and 37,450 Asiatics. a 3 


Like the topography, the climate is ex- 
tremely variable. At Entebbe, the mean 
temperature is about 70°. \ 


GAMBIA Sur Colony and protector- 
ate. ‘ 
Capital: Bathurst (population 19,602). 
Governor: Sir Percy Wyn Harris. 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, £3,046, 
136; imports, £2,595,266. Chief export: pea 
nuts (88%). | 
Agricultural preducts: peanuts one 
1954; 47,260 long tons), hides and skins 
millet, rice, palm kernels. 4 
Gambia, smallest of the British Wes 
African dependencies, is a stretch of lant 
200 miles long on both sides of the lowe 
Gambia River, surrounded on ali land sid 
by French West Africa and fronting on f 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th centul 
it was settled by various companies 
English merchants; siavery was the ¢ 
source of revenue until it was abolishe 
1807. Gambia became a Crown colony | 
1843. Except for the island of St. Mary, ¢ 
which the capital stands, the area is at 
ministered as a protectorate. ; 


The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or 
groids, are predominantly Mohamme 
The principal economic activity is the | 
tivation of peanuts. Internal tre 
tion is by steamer and launch. 


itish Commonwealth—Africa 


atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is in August and September; 
it averages 50 inches or more annually. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold 
Coast Colony, 23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 
24,379 square miles); protectorate (North- 
ern Territories, 30,486 square miles); U. N. 
trust territory (Togoland, 13,041 square 
miles). 

Capital: Accra (population 135,456). 

Governor: Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. 

Prime Minister: Kwame Nkrumah. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £90,240,- 
000; imports, £73,980,000. Chief exports: 
cacao, gold, manganese ore. 

Agricultural products: cacao (1952-53: 
247,500 long tons), copra, palm kernels. 

Mineral exports (1953): gold (730,200 oz.), 
manganese ore (744,000 long tons), dia- 
monds (2,165,400 carats). 


Early a center of the slave trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
370 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 
protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
1901. The Northern Territories, to the 
north of Ashanti, were made a protectorate 
in 1901. Under the 1954 Constitution, the 
colony is virtually self-governing in in- 
ternal affairs; it is administered by a 
Governor with an ajll-African Cabinet 
headed by a Prime Minister and a popu- 
larly elected Assembly of 104. Togo- 
land, formerly German, was divided into 
French and British spheres and placed un- 
der League of Nations mandate after World 
War I, and under U.N. trusteeship in 1946. 


Except for 6,773 non-Africans (1948), 
the population is all Negro. The main na- 
tive industry is the cultivation of cacao, 
in the production of which the colony 
leads the world. The climate on the coast 
is hot and humid, ranging on the average 
from 78° to 80°. Rainfall is about 27 inches 
annually at Accra. t 


_ KENYA (See EAST AFRICA HIGH COM- 
MISSION) 


MAURITIUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Port Louis (pop. 1954: 90,978). 

Governor: Sir Robert Scott. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports (including 
re-exports), 266,310,507 rupees (74% to 
Britain) ; imports, 214,359,355 rupees (38% 
from Britain). Chief export: sugar (96%). 
- Agricultural products: sugar (1954: 498,~ 
568 metrie tens), tobacco, tea, copra, 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from the French, who had settled 
it in 1715, and was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 


_ With over 600 persons per square mile, 
jhe island is one of the most densely pop- 
d regions in the world. The popula- 


s 


) 
< 


French and British, but British Indians — 


. city); 


tion has a large white element, chiefly — z 


are predominant. There are many half- 
castes. The leading industry is sugar culti- 
vation. 


The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from December 
to April (90° to 96° at Port Louis). During 
this period there are also frequent torrents 
of rain and occasional severe cyclones. 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF—Status:* 
Colony and protectorate. 
Governor general: Sir James Robertson. 
Principal cities (census 1952-53): Ibadan, 
459,196 (native metropolis); Lagos, 272,000 
(capital); Ogbomosho, 139,000 (native 
Kano, 130,000 (textiles, leather 

goods, cattle). ; 
Monetary unit: Nigerian pound. , 
i Peng uages Native tongues, Arabic, Eng-_ 
‘ 


me Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Chris- _ 
an. fang 

Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- — 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the 16th and 17th © 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th — 
century British operators had a virtual 
monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and — 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- — 
ments by the British, together with re- — 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World — 
War I, native troops of the West African 
frontier force joined with French forces to 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- — 
eroons. The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
League mandate after World War I, divided 
between France and Britain. Today the 
British Cameroons, a U. N. trust territ 
is attached to Nigeria for administratiy 
purposes. 


tony 
Under the Constitution of Oct. 1, 1954, 
Nigeria is a federation of 3 regions (North-_ 
ern, Western and Eastern), and the quasi- 
federal territory of the Southern Cam- 
eroons. The administration is headed | 
the Governor General, assisted by a C 
cil of 14 ministers, of whom 4 are exofficio ~ 
and 10 are selected from the federal House — 
of Representatives of 184 popularly elected — 
members. Certain subjects are reserve ; 
the federal government; each region 
an elected Assembly and a Cabinet heade 
by a Premier. Administration of the Sou 
ern Cameroons is headed by a Fede 
Commissioner; there is a Legislative As 
sembly and an Executive Council. ae 
Northern Cameroons is attached to the 
Northern Region. 


The vast majority of the population 
Negro, although in the north there | 


Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. | 


Mohammedanism is the dominant religio n. 


oe ak Most. of the people are agriculturists. 
- The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 


(1954 exports: 98,340 long tons), peanuts 
_(decorticated) (427,800 tons), palm ker- 
nels (464,300 tons), palm oil (208,500 
tons) and rubber (21,100 tons). Hides and 
skins are also important export items. 
‘Aside from small native industry, there is 
no manufacturing. 
Most external trade is with Britain. 
Shief exports are cacao, peanuts, palm ker- 
nels and oil and tin concentrates. Exports 
in 1954 totaled £149,000,000; imports, £113,- 
800,000. 
_ There is a substantial internal trade; 
‘Kano is a busy terminal for caravan routes. 
The Niger and several other rivers are 
avigable; otherwise, the 1,901 miles of 
jay are the chief means of transporta- 
. Highway mileage totals about 21,000. 
‘main ports, except Lagos, are on riv- 
Air service is supplied by BOAC, Air 
e and other international lines. 
eria is a leading tin producer—9,300 
tons in 1953—from mines on the Bau- 
ateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, 
silver and tungsten. Over half the 
is forested, but forest resources are 
jaratively unexploited. Mahogany is 
main timber export. 
ll of Nigeria lies within the tropics, 
ut he climate varies from tropical in the 
uth to near temperate on some parts of 
ateau. In the south the temperature 
r beween 70° and 100°, and averages 
pwards of 80°. Rainfall there is over 100 


FEDERATION OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


or General: Lord Liewellin. 
e Minister: Viscount Malvern (for- 
Sir Godfrey Huggins). 


1 African territories—Northern Rho- 
Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia. 
ration embraces a block of terri- 
out 489,100 sq. mi.) extending 
rd for about 1,000 mi. from Tan- 
a and the Belgian Congo to Bechu- 
Jand and the Union of South Africa. 
he federation came into existence on 
5 23, 1953, when its Constitution took 
fect. The government is headed by the 
-appointed Governor General, who is 
fised by a council of ministers headed 
7 the Prime Minister. Legislative author- 
is vested in the Federal Assembly of 35 
ers, 17 from Southern Rhodesia, 11 
. Northern Rhodesia and 7 from Nyasa- 
f these, 9 members (6 Africans and 
ropeans) are specially elected or ap- 
to represent African interests. The 
government has exclusive control 


- Among the leading export crops are cacao ~ 


{ 
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of several matters, including foreign 
defense, immigration, foreign trade, cu 
rency, transport and postal service. = 

The first general election for the Assem- 
bly took place on Dec. 15, 1953, and th 
first Assembly convened on Feb. 2, 1954. . 


NORTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Pro- | 


tectorate. ; 
Capital: Lusaka (pop. 1953: 60,000). , 
£93,744,- - 


Governor: Sir Arthur Benson. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 
236 (61% to Britain); re-exports, £1,090,- - 
944; imports, £51,832,830 (36% from | 
Britain). Chief export: copper (92%). y 

Agricultural products; tobacco, maize, , 
wheat. ; 4 

Minerals: copper (1954: 385,200 metric ! 
tons), cobalt, vanadium, lead, zinc. : 

Northern Rhodesia is in south central | 
Africa. Much ofthe country consists of | 
high plateau, with the Congo-Zambezi | 
watershed rising in places to 5,000 feet. , 
Rhodesia was assigned in 1889 to the Brit 
ish South Africa Company, headed by Cecil | 
Rhodes. Administrative control was trans- 
ferred to the Crown on Apr. 1, 1924. A 

Native tribes number from 50 to 60; 
there were 50,000 Europeans in 1953. More 


than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 

pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 

deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 

Bwana M’Kuba. The main line of the Rho- 

the colony from Livingstone to the Congo 

border. A number of the rivers are navi- 
Average temperature in the south ran; 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more 

October. The rainfall occurs principally 

between November and April; it varies 

ate. 
NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. : 
Governor: Sir Geoffrey F. T. Colby. : 
Foreign trade (1953): exports and re- 
exports, 

Chief exports: tobacco (40%), tea (22%). 
Agricultural products: tobacco (expo 
Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 

1891, is a narrow area lying between Mo- 

ganyika Territory along the southern an 

western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agricultur 
ropean settlers and natives. European 

numbered 4,073 in 1952. 

the shores of Lake Nyasa, although t 

temperature rarely rises above 95°, In th 

peratures are considerably lower, The 
season, from May to September, is cor 

85 inches in the lowlands and 50 inch 

the highlands. : : et 


most all exports by value. Lead and zine 
desian railway crosses the northern part of 
gable. : 
“i 
widely in different parts of the iii 
Captial: Zomba (pop. about 5,000). 
£7,328,040; paports, £7,697 ,895. 
1953: 12,960 short tons), tea, cotton. 
zambique, Northern Rhodesia and Ta 
is the chief occupation, both of the 
The climate is extremely humid alon 
highlands, above 3,000 feet, average t 
paratively cool, Annual rainfall is ab 


RHODESIA—Status: 


\ 


UTHERN 


gor 

- Capital: Salisbur (pop. 1953: 120 ,000). 
Governor: Vice-Adm. Sir Peveril William- 
Powlett. 2 

_ Prime Minister: R. S. Garfield Todd. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £53,955,323 
(35% to Britain); re-exports, £11, 483 6293 
imports, £77,677,588 (50% from Britain). 
Chief exports: ‘tobacco (33%), asbestos, 
gold, chrome ore. 

Agricultural products: tobacco (1953: 
105,996,056 Ib.), corn, peanuts, meat, hides 
and skins. 

Minerals (1953): asbestos (87,739 short 
tons), gold (501,057 fine oz.), coal (2,886,- 
433 tons), chrome ore (463,030 tons). 


Southern Rhodesia is separated from 
Northern Rhodesia by the Zambezi River. 


The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible govern- 
ment of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, 
the country was annexed to Britain. 


Southern Rhodesia has responsible gov- 
ernment and a popularly elected Legislative 
Assembly of 30 members, but control of 
foreign relations and certain other matters 
is reserved to the federal government. 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in mid-1953 numbered 158,- 
500. In addition, there were 11,400 Asiatics 
and half-castes. Mining is the basis of the 
economy. Farming ranges from ranching 
to tobacco growing, but mixed farming is 
becoming more common. Conditions for 
cattle raising and dairy farming are es- 
pecially favorable. Manufacturing is of 
growing importance, with the factories 
producing goods valued at £55,556,813 in 
1952. The colony is well served with rail- 
ways, roads and airlines. 


The hottest month is October (mean 
maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, 
July and August, when frost is likely to 
occur. Generally the days are hot through- 
out the year, and the nights are frequently 
cool. Rainfall, averaging 28 inches annu- 
ally, is greatest in October to December. 


ST. HELENA—Status: Colony. 
_ Capital: Jamestown (population 1,547). 
Governor: James D. Harford. 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, £46,915 
pe % to Britain); imports, £214,852 (56% 
rom Britain). Chief export: hempen prod- 
ucts (99%). 
Agricultural products: flax, potatoes. 


St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 
miles from the west coast of Africa. It is 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
(1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and 
jecame a Crown colony in 1833. Attached 


Self- i 


_ African descent. 


t are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.), — 


800 miles northwest, and the Tristan da 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.), about 1,500 © 
miles southwest. Most of the inhabitants 
are Of mixed European, East Indian pnd ; 


Although St. Helena is in the Con 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 
ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° — 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. Rain- 
fall is extremely variable. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 9,497). 

Governor: Sir William Addis. af 

Foreign trade (1954): exports (e omestic), 
9,081,850 rupees; imports, 8,086,860 rupees. 
Chief export: copra (72%). 

Agricultural products; cinnamon, pat- 
chouli oil, coconuts, maize, sugar cane. — 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in — 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 sq. 
mi.), about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
gascar. The climate is temperate. 


SIERRA LEONE—Status; 
protectorate. 

Capital: Freetown (population: 64. 576). 

Governor: Sir Rober 

Chief Minister: M. A. S. Margai. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, £11 000,- 
876 (68% to Britain); imports, £13,376,250 — 
(69% from Britain). Chief exports: palm 
ise (34%), iron ore (25%), diamonds © 

Agricultural products: palm kernels and » 
oil, rice, millet, cassava, rubber, : 

Minerals (exports 1954); iron ore (887,- 
306 long tons); diamonds (443,598 carat 
gold (2 530 troy OZ.). 

Forest products: palm epesc piassav 


Colony and — 


ee 


a well-watered hilly country but has 
swampy coastland with an extremely 1 
healthful climate. The coastal area (c 
proper) was ceded to English settlers 
1788 as a home for Negroes disch: 
from the British armed forces and ¢ 


was not until 1928 that slavery was tot 
abolished in the protectorate. Under 6 
1951 Constitution there is a Legisla’ 
Couneil of 30 members, of whom 21 
elected directly or indirectly. — 
Freetown is the best harbor on the 
coast. 


SOMALILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Administrative center: Hargeisa (oepee 
lation 17,500). Rect 
Governor: Theodore O, Pike. 
Foreign trade (1954): ex ports, £1,210, 0 
imports, £2,360,000. Chie export: hid 
and skins. 


skins, grains, 4, 
Forest products: gums and resindl ae 


British Somaliland extends along the 
Gulf of Aden for about 400 miles and in- 
land for 80 to 220 miles. The interior is 
an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp- 


Egyptian influence in 1875, but during the 
years 1884-86 treaties guaranteeing British 
protection were signed with the various 
Somali chiefs. Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940, but it was retaken 
by British troops in 1941. Both executive 
_ and legislative power is exercised by the 
Governor. 


Most of the inhabitants are nomadic 
omalis of Mohammedan faith. Their prin- 

pal activity is stock raising. The climate 
extremely hot and arid, with rainfall in 

the coastal areas averaging less than 8 

inches. The average temperature at Ber- 

bera, on the coast, is 77° in January and 
about 98° in July. 


i J (See BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICAN PROTECTORATES) 


TANGANYIKA & UGANDA (See BAST 
‘CA HIGH COMMISSION) 


ch 


Union of South Africa 
ber of Commonwealth of Nations) 


472,550 square miles.* 
Mation (est. 1954): 13,393,000* 
ean, 21.0%; Bantu, 67.5%; mixed, 
Asiatic, 3.3%). 
ity per square mile: 28.3.* 
Queen Elizabeth II. 
mor General: Ernest G. Jansen. 
Minister: Johannes G. Strijdom. 
ipal cities (census 1951): Johannes- 
014 (gold, industrial center); 
petown, 571,638 (seat of legislature, sea- 
a) urban, 475,026 Cert: Pretoria, 
48 (seat of administration); Port Eliz- 
beth, 188,617 (seaport). 
é retary unit: South African pound 


tages: English, Afrikaans. 
ions (European pop., 1946): Dutch 
1 ¢ Churches, 5% 5 Anglican 
9%; Methodist, 6% ; Presbyterian, 
an Catholic, 5%; others 10%. 
xcluding South-West Africa. 
TORY. After the discovery of the Cape 
ood Hope in 1488 by Bartholomeu 
, the Dutch sent the first colonists to 
C n 1652. The British seized the 
itory in 1814 near the close of the Na- 
onic wars, when Holland was France’s 
protest against the British rule, 

sands of Boers, settlers of Dutch de- 
trekked northward between 1835 and 


fate and Transvaal, subsequently 

gnized by the British. 

@ discovery of gold in Transvaal in 
ught an influx of English and 


ments to the coastal plain. It came under _ 


Al 
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Transvaal government 
South African War of 1899-1902, won 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereenigi 
(May 81, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans- 
vaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime 
minister. During World War I, South Af- — 
rican forces seized German South-West 
Africa, over which the Union later received 
a mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 

When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, undeg 
Prime Minister Jan C, Smuts. - 


In the elections of May, 1948, Smuts’ 
United party was defeated by a Nationalist- 
Afrikaner coalition, which favored strict 
racial segregation, Enforcement of this 
policy led to severe racial disturbances 
and unrest and a prolonged constitutional 
crisis. The National party (merged with 
the Afrikaner party in 1951) was con 
tinued in office in the April 1953 iecrons 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The Un 
jon, as a self-governing nation, has its 
own Legislature, a Senate of forty-eigh 
members elected for ten years, and a Hous 
of Assembly. of 159 members elected for 
five years, All legislators must be Unio 

nationals of European descent, and suf 
frage is virtually limited to whites. The 
Queen is represented by a Governor General 
named by her after consultation with th 
Union. He can summon or dissolve th 
Senate and House, but a general election 
must be held at least once every five years 


In parliamentary elections held Apri 
15, 1953, the National party won 94 seats, 
United party 57 and Labour party 5. Three 
seats are held by representatives of nativedl 

Political considerations made the draft 
inexpedient in World War II, and all mem=- 
bers of the armed forces were volunteers 
The postwar strength of the defense force: 
is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air force 
3,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8,82: 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar estab 
lishment. The navy, only slightly expanded 
in World War II, has 60 small vessels, in- 
cluding 2 destroyers and 3 frigates, 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education for white children 
is compulsory from 7-16, Primary educa. 
tion is free and, except for vocationa 
schools and the 9 universities, all educa 
tion is under provincial control. 

In 1951 there were 2,698 state and state: 
aided primary and secondary schools 
Huropean scholars, who numbered 499, 


ee ho ge 9. 2. oe nee ee 


and 7) 288 nok“ Wiropeati schools with en-— 
rollment of 1,051,837. The 9 universities 
had 20,054 students in 1952. 


The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all the 
schools. About 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion over 7 years old understands both 
languages. European and Asiatic immigra- 
tion is strictly controlled. 


Agriculture. South Africa is predomi- 
nantly a pastoral country, with less than 
15 per cent of its area considered arable 
Sheep and cattle raising are the principa’ 
occupations, especially in the high veldt. 
Wool production in 1953-54 was estimated 
at 281,792,990 lb. In 1953 there were 35,- 
992,167 sheep, 11,654,543 cattle and 536,706 
hogs. : 

Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products. The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 14% 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape Province, products of the Mediter- 
ranean type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown. 

Production of leading crops in 1953-54 
was as follows: maize, 3,580,000 metric 
tons; wheat, 528,000 tons; tobacco, 18,200 
tons; sugar, 658,000 tons. 


Manufacturing and trade. Food, bev- 
erages and tobacco, and metal products 
are leading products. As a result of the 
need for armaments in World War II, the 
Union’s manufacturing is no longer mainly 
devoted to agricultural processing. A war- 
time iron and steel industry was estab- 
lished, and cement, chemical, textile and 
auto assembly plants were expanded. Steel 
production (1954) was 1,576,916 short 
tons; that of pig iron, 1,319,185 tons. In 
1951-52 there were 15,564 factories with 
798,982 workers; gross value of production 
was £SA1,094,725,000. The major industrial 
area is southern Transvaal. 


Trade statistics (in millions of South 
African pounds) : 


1952 1953 1954 
_ Exports* 337.1 340.0 321.6 
Re-exports7 47.5 40,4 42.2 
' Imports 418.9 425.4 443.3 


* Excluding gold bullion. + Included in export total. 


Chief customers in 1953 were Britain 
- (830%), France (12%) and the U.S. (6%); 

the principal suppliers, Britain (38%), the 
U. S. (18%) and France (17%). Chief ex- 
ports in 1952 (besides gold bullion valued 
at £5A94,500,000) were wool (20%), semi- 
rs processed gold (14%) and diamonds (9%). 
Principal imports included textiles, farm 
nd industrial machinery, motor vehicles 
d petroleum products. 


‘way system, mostly Union-controlled, to- 


-mond production is now surpassed in i 


Bite ey 
Communications. The well-organized rail- 


taled 13,500 miles in 1953. Roads suitable 
for motor traffic amounted to 100,000 miles. 
Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of South African pounds) : 


1954-55" — 


1952-53 «1953-54 
Revenue 255.1 283.0 306.4 
Expenditure 297.7 327.0 348.4 
* Preliminary. 


The gross public debt of the Union on ie 
Jan. 31, 1955, was £SA925,800,000, of vei 
£S5A63,700,000 was external. as 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES 
CLIMATE, The Union has a high interio: 
plateau, or veldt, nearly half of which 
averages 4,000 feet in elevation. There are 
no important mountain ranges, although _ 
the Great Escarpment, separating the veldt 
from the coastal plain, rises to over 10,0! 
feet. The principal river is the Orange, ris 
ing in Basutoland and flowing westward 
for 1,300 miles through the Unign’s Gen 
to the Atlantic. 


Extensive mineral resources aeoanee fo: : 
the economic prosperity. The Union 
the world’s leading gold producer. Dia 


portance by coal. Mineral production : 
1954 included gold, 13,237,119 oz.; coal, ~ 
31,301,578 short tons; copper, 49,127 tons; : 
diamonds, 2,891,264 carats; iron ore, 2, 
000 tons; platinum, 310,000 oz.; i t 
manganese ore, 910,000 tons; chro 


mony, gypsum, tin and. tungsten — 
are mined, and uranium deposits — 
been reported. 
The whaling industry, centered at Dur 
on the east coast, produces considerab 
amounts of whale oil. The Union has 
tensive fishery resources along the 
miles of coast line. Annual trawler 
edible fish is about 95,000,000 pou: 
Except for the western semi-arid r 
the climate is generally subtropical, n 
like that of northern Florida. Re 


ably uniform; at Johanne it Se 
with January the hottest month. h 
the rainfall occurs from October to | 


Agricultural products: hides ‘and 
butter, corn, wheat. 
Minerals: diamonds (1954: 683,560 
ats), vanadium concentrates, 
lead, tin, iron ore, copper. 
* Includes trade with Valen of Gour Amnee. 7 


~The mandate, bounded on the north by 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
and the Union of South Africa, was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Diaz 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of South 
Africa with a general elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet. It became a German 
- colony in 1884 but was conquered by South 
_ African forces in 1915, becoming a Union 
mandate by the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles; The Union of South Africa’s 
‘ Re pciication for incorporation of the, terri- 
_ tory into the Union was rejected by the 
_ United Nations assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, 
and the Union was invited to prepare a 
rusteeship agreement instead. By a law 
‘passed in April, 1949, however, the territory 
was brought into much closer association 
with the Union—including representation 
in the Union Parliament. 


- The country in general is better suited 
_to grazing than to the raising of crops 
_ because of the light rainfall. The karakul 
gehPRP industry is particularly well-de- 
veloped; in 1954, 2,741,255 pelts were ex- 
oe The Union accounts for almost all 
_the imports and about 40 per cent of the 
ports. The principal port is Walvis Bay. 


4 ningearictae Protectorate. 
a 


I bar ¢population 60,000). 
seat fea 
sh Resident: H, 


alifa bin Harub. 
ign trade (1954): ports, 25,172,671; 
ign trade expor s, 

orts, £763,192; imports, £5, 877, 454. 
export: cloves (78%). 
icultyral products: cloves (1954: 31,- 
0 Ib.); clove oil, copra, coconut oil. 


Sette We temo 


protectorate coysists principally of 
as of Zanzibar (640 sq. mi.) and 
. mi.), just off the East Af- 
fore 1890, the sultanate’s 
included a large area on the 


Tanganyika Territory. It 
@ British protectorate Nov. 


eS overnment, but the Sultan still re- 
iS considerable authority. 

e principal industry is the production 
oves—80 per cent of the world supply. 


slimate is excessively hot and mcist, 


STERN HEMISPHERE 


MAS—Status: Colony. 

ae fey (population 36,246). 

or: Earl of Ranfurly. 

trade (1954): exports ine 
Sa £1,328,859; imports, £9,404,183. 
exports: lumber, salt, crawfish. 
faa products: tomatoes, citrus 


oducts: sponges, lobsters, crawfish. 


from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. 


Comprising Italian Somali-— 


bo. The British Resident administers - 


The Bahamas are an architielago of abo 
3,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, e 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 


Only about 20 of the islands are inhabited: 
the most important is New Providence 
(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Oct., 1492, and were a favorite pirate re- 
sort in the early 18th century. They have 
been a Crown colony since 1717. The Con- 
stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As~— 
sembly. The Governor is advised by an 
Executive Council. 


About 87 per cent of the population is 
Negro. The tourist trade is of paramount 
importance, especially at Nassau, which is 
a favorite winter resort. The climate is 
exceptionally agreeable, with mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 60° (January to 
March) to 88° (June to September). The 
rainy season is May through October; an- 
nual average fall at Nassau is 18 inches. 
Hurricanes occur usually from July to 
October. 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bridgetown (population 13 1345). { 

Governor: Sir Robert Arundell. 

Prime Minister: Grantley H. Adams. ¢ 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, BWI$40,-— 
397,000 (57% to Britain) ; imports, BWI$48,- 
610, 7000 (50% from Britain). Chief exports: 
sugar (66%), molasses, rum. ’ 

Agricultural products: sugar (1954: 164,- 
717 long tons), cotton. 

Manufactures: rum (1954: 1,762,360 wine 
gal.), molasses. b | 


Barbados, an island east of the Wind- 
ward group in the West Indies, has been a 
British possession since 1627; it is believed 
to have been first visited by the Portu- 
guese. The colony has a nominated Legisla-_ 
tive Council and a popularly elected As- } 
sembly of 24 members. Under a ministerial 
system of government inaugurated Feb. 1, 
1954, the Prime Minister and 4 other mem-— 
bers of the: Executive Committee (all 5 
being members of the Assembly) exercise 
executive responsibility for most of the 
departments of government, except de-— 
fense and foreign affairs. 

The island is very densely populateds 
(about 1,295 per sq. mi.). About 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Negro, 7 per 
cent white and the remainder of mixed 


- blood, Approximately 70 per cent of the 


total area is cultivated and half of this is 
devoted to sugar, which is the staple prod- 

uct; there are sugar and molasses plants 
and several rum distilleries, 


Barbados has an agreeable climate, with 
temperatures that range between 70° and 
86°, rarely below 65°. The cold season (De- 
cember through May) is also the dry sea 
son; average annual rainfall is 60 inches 
with September the pene month. 


BERMUDAS—Status: Colony. 

_ Capital: Hamilton (population 3,500). 
Governor: Lt. Gen. John. Woodall. 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, £201,636; 

re-exports, £3,122,496; imports, £12,458,711. 

Chief domestic exports: concentrated es- 

sences, brass electrical contacts. 

Agricultural products: lily bulbs, pota- 
toes, vegetables, arrowroot. 

The Bermudas comprise an archipelago 
of about 360 small islands, 580 miles east 
of North Carolina. The largest is (Great) 
Bermuda or Main Island. Discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spaniard, 
early in the 16th century, the islands were 
settled in 1612 by an offshoot of the Vir- 
ginia Company and became a Crown colony 
in 1684. The Governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 


were leased for 99 years to the U. S. for air. 


and navy bases. Bermuda is also the head- 
quarters of the West Indies and Atlantic 
squadron of the Royal Navy. The most im- 
portant factor in the colony’s economy is 
the tourist trade; in 1954, 104,107 persons 
visited Bermuda. The arable land is de- 
yoted to horticulture rather than agri- 
culture and a large selection of vegetables 
and flowers provide the principal crops. 
The colony does not approach self-suffi- 
ciency and is heavily dependent on food 
imports. 

Bermuda possesses one of the most de- 
lightful climates in the world. The mean 
annual temperature is 71°, with extremes 
of 49° and 94°. Rainfall averages 58 in. 
annually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 

eto Georgetown (population 97,- 
821). 

Ee eeetiok: Sir Alfred Savage. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports (includ- 
ing re-exports), BG$81,681,472; mports, 
BG$71,987,349. Chief exports: sugar (47%), 
bauxite (29%), rice, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1953: 238,- 
539 long tons), rice (67,633 tons), copra, 
coffee. 

Minerals (1953): bauxite (2,060,793 long 
tons), gold (20,965 bullion 0z.), diamonds 
(301,744 stones). : 

Forest products: balata, timber. 

The only British possession in South 
America proper, British Guiana is on the 
northeastern coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the “47th century, it was occu- 
se by the British in 1796 and ceded to 

hem at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
farm area is a higher area containing for~ 
est and mineral resources. A new Constitu- 
tion inaugurated Apr. 1, 1953, provided for 
a bicameral Legislature, with a lower house 
largely. elected under universal adult suf- 

e, and an Executive Council with a 
ajority of paid drawn from the 


lower house on whose advice the Crown-— 
appointed Governor was bound to act. Fol- 
lowing charges of Communist infiltration 
into the government, British military and 
naval reinforcements were dispatched to 
the colony; and on Oct. 9, 1958, the Con- — 
stitution was suspended. 


The heterogeneous population includes 
Africans and mixed races, 49.5 per cent; 


~East Indians, 44 per cent; aborigines, 2.5 — 


per cent; Portuguese, 2.2 per cent; Chinese, 
1 per cent; and others, .8 per cent. 


Cultivated areas cover only 155,000 acres, 
mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. — 
About 86 per cent of the colony is forested, — 
put the vast forest resources are relatively 
unexploited. Timber resources have been 
estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of mer- 
chantable timber. Railway mileage is 110, 
and highway mileage about 700. 


The coastland climate is relatively hot 
and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and — 
only a slight variation between day an 
night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is heavy along the coast 
—about 88 in. annually at Georgetown. ~ 


Capital: Belize (population 31,221). — 
Governor: Sir Patrick Renison. 
Foreign trade (1954): exports (ineludi 
re-exports), BH$7,287,826; imports, BH$11 2 
409,568. Chief exports: mahogany, pine. 
Agricultural products: bananas, sugar — 
cane, citrus fruits. jig ae = 
Forest products (1954): cedar 1 
(542,912 bd. ft.) and logs (51,461 cu. 
mahogany lumber (5,339,239 bd. ft.) ¢ 
logs (81,415 cu. ft.), pine lumber (9 25- 
713 bd. ft.), chicle (11,039,000 Ib.). 
British Honduras is bounded | 
north by Mexico and on the west and 80 
by Guatemala. It was settled in 1662 
woodcutters from Jamaica. An irre 
form of local government continue 
1871, when it became a Crown col 
was separated from Jamaica in 18 [ 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Coun- 
cil and by a partially elected Legisla’ 
Assembly. 


The colony’s economy is dependent 
timber and other forest exports. Ag 
ture has never been adequately devel 
There are no railways, and road de 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfaced 
Basic internal communications are by st 
The Belize river is navigable, at 1 ; by 
light craft, for most of the year as far 
the Guatemalan border, the oth e 
for much shorter distances. 

Most of the population are mestiz 


The climate is subtropical, with 
mum recorded temperature of 98° 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly fro 
May to February, and almost continuo 
from October through December. io 

i 
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(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 


E Area (land only): 3,619,616 square miles. 
o Population (est. Mareh 1, 1955) : 15,482,000 
(1951: British 48%; French 31%; German 
4%; Ukrainian 3%; others 14%). 
: Density per square mile: 4.3. 
3 Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. 
’ Governor General: Vincent Massey. 
> Prime Minister: Louis Stephen St. Lau- 
rent. 
‘ _ Principal cities (census 1951): Montreal, 
1,021,520 (seaport); Toronto, 675,754 (man- 
Uy ufacturing center); Vancouver, 344,833 (Pa- 
cific seaport); Winnipeg, 235, 710 (grain); 


Hamilton, 208,321 (iron and steel), Ottawa, 
— 202,045 (capital) ; Quebec, 164,016 (sea- 

i: port): Edmonton, 159,631 (petroleum) - 

Calgary, 129,060 (farming). 

+ Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. 

= Religions (census 1951): Roman Catholic 

- 43%; United Church 20%; Anglican 15%; 

Presbyterian 6%; Baptist 4%; others 12%. 


_ HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 
: probably reached the shores of Canada 

‘(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.p. 1000, but 
_ the history of the white man in the coun- 
z Rery actually began in 1497, when John 
_ Cabot, an Italian in the service of Henry 
VII of England, reached the shore of. New- 
_ foundland or Nova Scotia. Canada was 
_ taken for France in 1534 by Jacques Car- 
pe wtier. The actual settlement of New France, 
7 as it was then called, began in 1604 at Port 
hy Royal in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 


lorers” by the end of the 17th century 
d penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
western prairies and south along the 
ssissippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Mean- 
e, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 


sh; in 1718, Newfoundland, Hudson 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were lost 
a i ngland. 


eh general, Wolfe, won his famous 
tory over Montcalm outside Quebec 
ept. 13, 1759). The Treaty of Paris 


| this time the population of Canada 
almost entirely French, but in the next 
ecades thousands of British colonists 
ated to Canada from the British Isles 


e ‘the French who were concentrated 


Quebec, Canada was divided into Upper 
h) and Lower (French) Canada in 


s recognized. By the British North Amer- 
Act of 1867, the Dominion of Canada 


and ‘Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and 


created through the confederation of 


joined the Dominion in 1873. In 1869 Can- - 
ada had purchased from the Hudson’s Bay 5 
Company the vast middle west (Rupert's ¢ 
Land) from which the provinces of Mani- - 
toba (1870), Alberta and Saskatchewan 1 
(1905) -were later formed. In 1871 British ; 
Columbia joined the Dominion. The coun- - 
try was linked from coast to coast in 1885 5 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


During the formative years between 1867 j 
and 1896, the Conservative party led by Sir ! 
John A. Macdonald governed the country, 
except during the years 1873-78. In 1896 ; 
the Liberal party took over and under Sir ! 
Wilfrid Laurier, an eminent French Ca- : 
nadian, ruled until 1911. In World War I, , 
more than 500,000 Canadian soldiers fought | 
for the Allied cause. After the Treaty of | 
Versailles, Canada, a full-fledged nation, | 
was admitted to the League of Nations and | 
appointed its own representatives in for- 
eign countries. By the Statute of West-. 
minster (1931) the British Dominions, in- | 
cluding Canada, were formally declared to | 
be partner nations with Britain, “equal in 
status, in no way subordinate to each | 
other,” and bound together only by al- 
legiance to a common Crown. The Liberal 
party under W. L. Mackenzie King won the 
elections in 19385 and was returned to 
power in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
served as Prime Minister from 1921 to 1930, 
except for three months in 1926) On Noy. 
15, 1948, King resigned and was succeeded 
by Louis Stephen St. Laurent, who was 
returned as Prime Minister in the national 
elections of June 27, 1949, and continued 
in office by elections held Aug. 10, 1953. 

Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on March 31, 1949, following a 
plebiscite held July 22, 1948, in which the 
people voted by a narrow margin to unite 
with Canada. ; 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Canada, a 
self-governing member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, is a federal union of 10 
provinces whose powers are laid down in 
the British North America Act of 1867. The 
executive powers nominally rest in the 
hands of the Governor General, who repre- 
sents the Queen and is appointed by her 
upon the recommendation of the Canadian 
government, 


Actually, the Governor General acts only 
With the advice of the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the members¢of the Cabinet, 
who at the same time sit in the fed- 
eral Parliament. The Parliament has two 
houses. a Senate numbering 102 members 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- 
mons numbering 265 members apportioned 
according to provincial population. Elec: 
tions are held at least every five years OF 
whenever the party in power is voted dowr 
in the House of Commons or considers | 
expedient to Brey to the people. Th 


< 
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Term of 


- Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867 


erm Governor : Term Prime Minister Party 
‘ 1867-1873 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative 
1867-1869 Viscount Monck 18738-1878 | Alexander Mackenzie Liberal 
1869-1872 Baron Lisgar 1878-1891 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative 
1872-1878 Earl of Dufferin 1891-1892 Sir John J. Abbot Conservative 
Rego eeences OF, Lorne 1892-1894 Sir John S. D. Thomp- 2 
1883-1888 Marquess of Lans- son Conservative — z 
downe 1894-1896 Sir Mackenzie Bowell Conservative 
1888-1893 Baron Stanley 1896(2 mos) Sir Charles Tupper Conservative 
1893-1898 Earl of Aberdeen 1896-1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier Liberal 5: 
1898-1904 Earl of Minto 1911-1917 Sir Robert L. Borden Conservative — 
1904-1911 Earl Grey 1917-1920 Sir Robert L. Borden Unionist 
1911-1916 Duke of Connaught 1920-1921 Arthur Meighen Unionist- 
1916-1921 Duke of Devonshire National, 
1921-1926 Viscount Byng Consérvatty 
1926-1931 Viscount Willingdon 1921-1926 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 3 
1931-1935 Earl of Bessborough 1926(3 mos) Arthur Meighen Conservative — 
1935-1940 Baron Tweedsmuir 1926-1930  W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 3 
1940-1946 Earl of Athlone 1930-1935 Richard B. Bennett Conservative — 
1946-1952 Viscount Alexander 1935-1948 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1952- Vincent Massey 1948— Louis Stephen St.Lau- Liberal — 


rent 


Prime Minister is the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons. Laws must 
be passed by both houses of Parliament 
and signed by the Governor General in the 
Queen’s name. Results of Parliamentary 
elections on Aug. 10, 1953, were as follows: 
Liberals, 170; Progressive Conservatives, 51; 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
28; Social Credit, 15; Independents, 6. 


The members of the Cabinet (June 1955) 
include Louis S. St. Laurent (Prime Minis- 
ter), L. B. Pearson (External Affairs), 
George Marler (Transport), Milton Gregg 
‘(Labor), Stuart Garson (Justice, Attorney 
General), James Sinclair (Fisheries), C. D. 
Howe (Trade and Commerce, Defense Pro- 
duction), J. G. Gardiner (Agriculture), 
J. J. McCann (National Revenue), George 
Prudham (Mines and Technical Surveys), 
P. J. Martin (Health and Welfare), Alcide 
Coté (Postmaster General), W. E. Harris 
(Finance), Ralph Campney (Defense), 
Hugues Lapointe (Veterans Affairs), R. H. 
Winters (Public Works), W. Ross Mac- 
donald (Solicitor General), Jean Lesage 
(Resources and Development), J. W. Pick- 
ersgill (Citizenship and Immigration), and 
Roch Pinard (Secretary of State). 


The ten provincial governments are 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors 
appointed by the federal government, but 
the executive power in each actually is 
vested in a Cabinet headed by a Prime 

Minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. rr of the ten provinces the 
legislat is composed of a one-house 
assembly elected by the people for 4 years. 

- In Quebec there is a second chamber, 

the Legislative Council, composed of nom- 
inees of the Provincial Government. 


mdicial System. The judicial system 
ts of a Supreme Court in Ottawa 


(established in 1875), with appellate jur 
diction, and a Supreme Court in each pr« 
ince as well as county courts with lin : 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. ‘The 
Governor General in Council appoints the 

judges of these courts. aaa. 


Defense. Canadian armed forces, con. 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian . 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, a 
under the Ministry of National Defens 
Conscription was in effect during Wi 
War II. Canadian casualties were 104, 
including 41,371 dead. 3 
On Apr. 1, 1953, the strength of 
army was 48,458; air force, 40,482; nav 
15,548. Increases were projected under 
defense expansion program. Canadia: 
troops and ships served in Korea. In 
1954, the navy had in active service 
reserve one light aircraft carrier, 
ers, 11 destroyers, 51 frigates and eé 
vessels and numerous ancillary cr: 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Po 
the constabulary maintained by the 
eral government. Among its duties 
the enforcement of smuggling laws 
pression of traffic in drugs, protection 
government buildings and dockyards, 4 


counter-subversive work. 4; 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Education. Elementary schools in all 
inces except Quebec are free, as is 

ary education in most province 
supreme education authority in 
is a council of public instruction 
two aides supervising the Roman Ca 
and Protestant schools Pla ets 
the rest of the provinces the syste 
non-denominational, and education fo 
most part is compulsory for all chil 
between the ages of 8 and 14, Of Cana 
28 universities, 7 are state-controlle 


CROP ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 


: . (in thousands, provisional figures) 

: » Acres Bushels 

‘ee 1953 1954 1953 1954 

Wheat _ 25,513 24,267 613,962 298,909 

Oats 9,830 10,161 406,960 306,793 
: Barley 8,911 7,856 262,065 175,509 
Rye 1,494 850 28,775 14,176 

Corn 862 «= 418 «20,854 22,339 


21 are independent of provincial control. 
. _ Leading universities are Toronto, which 
~ belongs to the first group, and McGill 
: bs (Montreal), which belongs to the second 
group. 

Agriculture, Agriculture, including horti- 
ulture, fruit-growing and the raising of 
tock and poultry, is the largest single 
dustry. Canada is one of the world’s 
reatest wheat-exporting countries; pro- 
duction. is concentrated in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. The estimated 
lue of field crops in 1954 was $1,137,670,- 
0 (preliminary). 


_ Stock raising and dairy farming have 
er ‘own greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que- 
eee are the most important dairying prov- 
-inces. On June 1, 1954, Canada had 9,954,- 
000 cattle, 5,141,000 hogs, 1,804,400 sheep 
and 993,300 horses. Dairy production in 
: included: butter 156,333 short tons; 
8,380,000 tons; cheese (cheddar), 41,- 
06 tons. Wool production was 8,480,000 
; poe ds, greasy basis. 


Industry. Canadian manufactures rely 
on domestic raw materials; grow- 
ndustries which depend largely on 
ials imported in a raw or semi- 
d state include the manufacture of 
biles, sugar and rubber goods as 
the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
es account for more than 80 per 
all manufactures. The abundance 
jp water power is one of the chief 
in the growth of Canadian indus- 
duction of steel ingots and cast- 
1954 was 3,194,122 short tons; pig 
2,213,433 tons; ferroalloys, 109,833 
Im 1958 the value of factory ship- 
1ents was $17,771,758,000 (preliminary); 
1952 there were 37,929 plants which 
Jloyed 1,288,382 persons. The most 
ant industries by value of output 
ulp and paper, meatpacking, non- 
metals smelting and refining, saw- 
aotor vehicles and petroleum prod- 
oduction of motor vehicles totalled 
in 1954, 


Canada is one of the great trading 
f the world. The bulk of its for- 


ic 


dollars) : 

Year _ Imports Exports 

1952 4,030.5 4,301.1 i 
1953 4,382.8 4,117.4 a 
1954 4,093.2 3,881.3 65.6 


In 1954, Canada’s principal customers 
were the U.S. (60%), Britain (17%), Japan 
(2.56%), western Germany (2.2%) and Bel- 
gium (1.4%). Leading suppliers were the 
U. S. (72%), Britain (10%), Venezuela 
(4.1%), western Germany (1.9%) and Bra- 
zil (0.8%). The leading exports were 
newsprint (16%), wheat (10%), planks 
and boards (8%), wood pulp (7%) and 
aluminum and products (4%). Leading im- 
ports were machinery (non-farm) (9%), 
crude petroleum (5%), electrical apparatus 
(5%), automobile parts (4%) and farm 
implements and machinery (3%). 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


Land area, Population 
Province sq. mi. June 1954 Est. 
Alberta 248,800 1,039,000 
British Columbia 359,279 1,266,000 
Manitoba 219,723 828,000 — 
New Brunswick 27,473 547,000 
Newfoundland 152,734 398,000 © 
Nova Scotia . 20,743 673,000 
Ontario 863,282 5,046,000 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 105,000 
Quebec F 523,860 4,388,000 
Saskatchewan 237,975 878,000 — 
Territories : 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 17,000 
Yukon 205,346 10,000 { 
Prime Minister — 
Provinces Capital 1955 iy 
Alberta Edmonton Ernest C. 
Manning? 
British. Victoria William 
Columbia Bennett 1 
Manitoba Winnipeg D.L. i 
Campbell 2 — 
New Brunswick Frederic- Hugh J. 
ton Flemming? _ 
Newfoundland St. John’s Joseph 
Smallwood 4 — : 
Nova Scotia Halifax Angus L. } 
Macdonald # — : 
Ontario Toronto Leslie Frost? 
Prince Edward Charlotte- A. W. 
Island ' town Matheson‘ ¢ 
Quebec Quebec Maurice Du- — 
plessis® 
Saskatchewan Regina T. C. 
Douglas® 
Territories ; 
Northwest Ottawa RG: 
Territories Robertson * 
Yukon Dawson W. G. 
Brown* 
1 2 & 
Conservative: * Liberals | Uaioe Notion ee cr 


eee Commonwealth Federation, 
* Commissioner, 


ports are to a large extent bulky raw 
materials, cheap water transportation is 
essential. The country’s system of canals, 

- especially those connecting the Great 
Lakes, forms an integral part of the in- 
land communications system. Canal traffic 
amounted .to 30,070,701 short tons in 1954; 
17,514,258 tons of freight were carried on 
the Welland Canal alone. 


Railway facilities have been improved in 
relation to the export of wheat from the 
prairie provinces and to the development 
of the mineral and wood pulp industries 
in northern Quebec and northern Ontario. 
About 90 per cent of the railway mileage 
of 48,000 (main-line track) is under the 
control of two systems, the government- 
owned Canadian National and the pri- 
vately-owned Canadian Pacific. Canada’s 
principal merchant marine lines are the 
Canadian Pacific, which operates a sub- 
sidiary ocean steamship company, and the 
Canadian National, which has minor 
steamship lines under its control. The 
merchant marine on Dec. 31, 1954, num- 
bered 2,560 vessels (of over 100 tons), 
with tonnage of 2,024,180. 

On Dec. 31, 1952, Canada had 181,306 
miles of surfaced highways and 331,489 
miles of nonsurfaced roads. 


The Trans-Canada Air Lines, established 
in 1937, is controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment. In 1954, Canadian airlines car- 

ried 2,790,443 revenue passengers and flew 
1,066,807,690 passenger-miles. On Dec. 31, 
1953, Canada had 3,606,407 telephones. 


Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of Canadian dollars): 


1953-—54* 1954-55* 1955-567 

Revenue 4,400.1 4,107.1 4,202.0 

Expenditure 4,390.0 4,255.4 4,362.0 
*Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


The net public debt (gross debt less 
active assets) on Mar. 31, 1955, was re- 
ported at 11,264,200,000, compared to 
$11,151,600,000 on Mar. 31, 1954, $11,161,- 


700,000 on Mar. 31, 1953, and $3,648,691,449. 


on Mar. 31, 1941. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Covering most of the northern 
part of the North American continent and 
with an area larger than that of the 
United States, Canada’s topography is ex- 
tremely diversified. The northeastern re- 
gion, including most of Quebec, northern 
Ontario and Manitoba, and the Northwest 
Territogies, with Hudson Bay in the center, 
- is an important source of minerals, wood 
_- pulp and water power. In the east the 
mountainous maritime provinces have an 
irregular coast line on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec 
Ontario, and the interior continental 


a 


ommunications. Because Canada’s ex- 
- Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the © 


oie ee ates Race alla US 


plain, covering southern Manitoba and 3 


principal cultivable areas. They are sep 
rated by a forested plateau rising from 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward to- 
ward the Pacific, most of British Columbia, 
Yukon, and part of western Alberta are 
covered by parallel mountain ranges in-~ 
cluding the Rockies. The Pacific border of — 
the coast range is ragged with fiords and 
channels. The highest point in Canada is 
Mt. Logan, 19,850 ft., located in the Yukon. © 

Average annual rainfalls at various cit- 
ies are as follows, in inches: Calgary, 15.8; © 
Winnipeg, 20.2; Victoria (B.C.), 30.9; Tor- — 
onto, 31.3; Ottawa, 32.5; Quebec, 42.1. — 

Canada has an abundance of large and — 
small lakes. In addition to the Great Lakes — 
on the United States border, there are nine 
others which are more than 100 miles long 
and 35 which are more than 50 miles long 


The two principal river systems are t 
Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The 
Lawrence with its tributaries is navig: 
for over 1,900 miles and is the commercia L 
artery of eastern Canada. ee. 


As most of the Canadian rivers 
waterfalls on their courses they are 0 
siderable importance as sources of power. 
Average monthly production of electricity 
in 1954 was 5,761,000,000 kwh. 


Minerals. Canada’s mineral resource: 
both rich and varied. Mining production 
in 1954 was valued at $1,444,196,460. 
come mainly from two widely sep: 
regions, the mountain ranges of the 
coast and the province of Ontario. 
ore also exists in Quebec, Manitoba 
Newfoundland. Production of petr 
centers in Alberta. There are’ impo 
deposits of uranium in the > 
Territories. 


MAJOR MINERALS 


Mineral 1953 
Asbestos (tons) 911,226 
Coal (tons) 15,900,673 . 
Copper (Ib.) 506,504,074 — 
Gold (0z.) 4,055,723 
Iron ore (tons) 6,509,818 
Lead (1b.) 387,411,588 
Nickel (1b.) 287,385,777 
Petroleum (bbi.) 80,898,897 9! 
Silver (0z.) 28,299,885 3 
Zine; (tons) 224,400 


* Provisional. +t Smelter. 


Forests and Fisheries. The total 
land covered by forests is estim 
1,290,960 square miles, of which 435, 
productive and accessible. Production <¢ 
sawn lumber was estimated at 7,300,000,0 


and paper is one of the leading ind 

Newsprint production in 1954 w 
mated at 5,984,207 short tons; exports 
5,521,530 tons, of which 4,866,649 to ns 
to the U. 8. + oe 


q 


5 Fishing, Canada’s oldest industry, is car- 
ried on along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the inland lakes. The most 

important fish are salmon, cod, herring, 
- mackerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, had- 
: dock, whitefish and trout. The total value 
- of fishery production in 1953 (excluding 
z Newfoundland) was $150,226,700; the catch 
3 totaled 13,464,980 cwt. 


‘Climate. Canada has great variations of 
_ climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the maritime provinces have an average 
_ temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
‘and northern Ontario the winters are cold 
nd the summers average from 60° to 65°. 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
femperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
inctly continental climate with compara- 
ively short warm summers and long cold 
inters. The west coast has a climate simi- 
lar to that of the southern coast of Eng- 
ind. Northwest and northeast of Hudson 
iy the climate is too severe for trees. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDEN- 
(ES—Status: Crown Colony. 

vernor: QO. R. Arthur. 

pital: Stanley (population 1,246). 
reign trade (1954): exports, £6,270,559; 
es ber £3,172,912. Chief export: whale 


rican mainland. Dependencies include 
lands and Antarctic territory between 
nd 50° w. long., south of 50° s. lat., 
ween 50° and 80° w. long., south of 
lat. The chief industry is sheep rais- 
nd apart from the production of wool, 
and skins and tallow, there are no 
. resources. The whaling industry is 
on successfully from South Georgia 
IS 281, 107 barrels of whale oil were 
ted in 1954. 


[ islands were discovered by John 
s in 1592. East Falkland Island. was 
ned for France in 1764, and West Falk- 
Island for Britain the following year.” 
French settlement later passed to 
Spe n, and in 1829 was colonized by Ar- 
Phe Argentines were ejected by 
sh in 1833 and have since reas- 
eir claim te the islands many 
; In 1914 the Battle of Falkland 
‘was fought nearby, resulting in a 
h victory. 
limate is equable though relatively 
, with temperatures averaging about 
pear a TAer and 37° in midwinter. 


y. 
ein Kingston tee eeetlon 201,911). 
‘nor: Sir Hugh Foot. 
Minister: Norman W. Manley. 


* 
rors trade (1954)*: exports, £29, 931, iz 
737 (55% to Britain); re-exports, £734, 4533 i 
imports, £37,153,864 (41% from Britain) ! 
Chief exports: sugar (37%), bauxite, ba- 


nanas, rum. 
Agricultural products (1954): sugar (e 4 
ananas (exports: 


ports: 321,398 long tons), 
11,637,074 stems), rum, citrus fruits, gin- 
ger, coffee, pimento. 

Mineral: bauxite (exports 1954: 1,752,- 
219 long tons). 

* Excluding dependencies. 


Jamaica, the largest island in the British 
West Indies (4,470 sq. mi.), is eighty miles 
south of the eastern end of Cuba. Its is- 
land dependencies include the Turks and 
Caicos Islands (about 600 mi. N.E,), Cay- 
man Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and two 
uninhabited cays. It was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1494 and remained in Spanish 
possession until 1655, when it was taken by 
the British. According to the Constitution 
of Nov. 20, 1944, as amended in 1953, the 
Governor is assisted by a House of Repre-— 
sentatives of 32 popularly elected members; — 
a Legislative Council (upper house) of 15 
members and an Executive Council of 10° 
members, of whom the Chief Minister is 
appointed by the Governor subject to the 
approval of the House. ‘ 

Sites were leased for 99 years to the U.S 
in 1940 for naval and air bases. f 

The colony’s economy depends on agri- — 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under — 
cultivation. Sugar took the place of ba- 
nanas as the chief crop during World War 
II. Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
pimento. 

Jamaica’s favorable climate makes it 
attractive to tourists. Temperatures at 
Kingston range from about 71° to 88°, — 
but are considerably cooler inland. The — 
rainy seasons are in May and October; total 
fall is about 65 inches a year (33 at 
Kingston). 


LEEWARD ISLANDS-—Status: Colony. — 
Capital: St. John’s (population 10,000). &. 
Governor: Sir Kenneth Blackburne. 4 
Foreign trade (1953): exports, BWI$19,- — 
350,000; imports, BW1$15,200,000. Chief ex- | 
- Port: sugar. - 
Agricultural products: sugar, cotton, co- | 
+ 

q 

» 


conuts, citrus fruits, tobacco. 


The Leeward Islands constitute a feder- — 
ated group southeast of Puerto Rico; they 
are divided into four presidencies—An- 
tigua (108 sq. mi.) and dependencies (63 — 
sq. mi.); Virgin Islands (67 sq. mi.); St. _ 
Kitts (68 sq. mi.) and Nevis (50 sq. mi.) — 
and dependency (34 sq. mi.); and Mont- — 
serrat (83 sq. mi.). The whole federation ~ 
has a nominated Executive Council and a — 
partially elected Legislative Council. Each 
presidency also has a local administration. 
In 1940, the U. S. acquired a 99-year lease 
on sites for a naval and air base on An-— 
tigua. The islands are agricultural. : 

Temperatures average about 76° in ou 
uary and 81° in August. 


ro, 


Colony. : 


Capital: Port of Spain (population 111,- 


350). 

Governor: Sir Edward Beetham. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports (inciuding 
re-exports), BW1$257,023,984 (42% to Brit- 
ain); imports, BW1$236,309,773 (38% from 
Britain). Chief exports: petroleum (72%), 
sugar (10%), cacao (4%). 

Agricultural products: sugar (1953: 
152,700 long tons), cacao, coconuts. 

Minerals: petroleum (1953: 22,346,000 
barrels), asphalt (143,236 long tons). 

The islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
16 and 21 miles, respectively, off Venezuela 
just north of the Orinoco deita. Both were 
discovered by Columbus in 1498, and re- 
mained Spanish possessions until 1797, 
when the British took them. They are ad- 
ministered by a Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Coun- 
cil with unofficial elected majorities. In 
1941 the United States was granted 99-year 
leases on the islands for naval and air bases 
covering a total of 25,000 acres. 


The soil is rich for the growing of tropi- 
cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops. Trinidad is one of the lead- 
ing oil producers of the Commonwealth, 
and the world’s most notable source of 
asphalt, found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight 
miles southeast of Port of Spain. Port of 
Spain is the chief port, and a transship- 
ment point for Orinoco trade. About a 
third of the population of the colony is 
East Indian. There are several oil refineries. 

Trinidad’s climate is tropical, with a 
mean annual temperature of 80°. The 
‘rainy season is from May to January (ex- 
cept October). Total annual rainfall is 
about 65 inches at Port of Spain and varies 
from 50 to 120 inches elsewhere through- 
out the colony. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. George’s (population 5,755). 
Governor: Colville M. Deverell. 
Foreign trade (1953): exports, BWI$16,- 
300,000; imports, BWI$20,600,000. 
Agricultural products: arrrowroot (St. 
Vincent), nutmeg (Grenada), mace (Gre- 
nada), cacao. 
These islands, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antilles in 
* the Caribbean; they extend approximately 
250 miles from the French colony of 
Guadeloupe on the north to the British 
colony of Trinidad on the south. Their 
total area of about 820 square miles di- 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Lucia, 
233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada, 133. The 
four units are not federated and have no 
- common legislature or laws, although they 
_ do have a common Governor. 
- ‘More than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and 
about 2 per cent white. Agriculture is the 
ly industry. St. Vincent has a virtual 
oly on the world supply of arrow- 


root, and Grenada furnishes about 40 per 
cent of the world’s nutmeg. im) 
‘Climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer, amount 
ing in places to as much as 200 inches a_ 
year (80 at St. George’s). The temperature 
in January averages 77°, in September, 80°. 
ASIA if 

ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate. — 
Governor: Sir Tom Hickinbotham. ih: 
Foreign trade (1954): exports and re- — 
exports, £20,184,383; ships’ stores - and 
bunkers, £24,163,252; imports, £64,883,735 
The British colony and protectorate foygpe. 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern — 
tip of the Arabian peninsula, along the © 
Gulf of Aden. The colony (port) of Aden — 
was annexed to Britain in 1839 and was — 
part of the Bombay Presidency until 1932, — 
when it became a separate province wit 
the Chief Commissioner responsible to tk 
Indian government. In 1937 it was tr. 
ferred from Indian to Imperial control 
a Crown colony. It is administered — 
Governor and Commander in Chief 
by an Executive Council. The 20-odd 
tans who rule their respective territor 
in the protectorate are responsible t 
The island of Perim (5 sq. mi.), 
Kuria Muria islands, and the island 
Kamaran (22 sq. mi.) are attached adn 
istratively to Aden. i 
Aden colony is essentially a tran 
ment point and bunkering station 
also the commercial center for the Ye 
and the African coast opposite. A 
port is a station on the Khartoum-Kar 
air route. Agriculture is unimportant | 
cept for some coffee and tobacco, am 
except for the large petroleum refinery 
the British Petroleum Co. Ltd. (forr 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.), which went 
operation in 1954, manufacturing activity 
is limited to salt, cigarettes and dhows. — 


BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: P: 2 
ate and Sheikdom. Gu ; 

British Political Agent: J. W. Wall. 

Tnese islands form an archipelago 
Arabia’s east coast and are nominally 
independent sheikdom, ruled by Shei 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifah, but 
actually a protectorate of Grea 
which is represented by a Politi 
They are the center of the Pe 
pearl fisheries and the site of a I 
on the London-Australia route. The 
cession for exploitation of petroleum 
posits, discovered in 1932, is held by 
affiliate of U. S.-owned interests 
in 1954 was 10,991,754 barrels. | 
at the Bahrein refinery in 
year was 175,148,248 barrels. Ag 
is of some importance. Most of © 
of the Saudi Arabian provinces 
and Hasa pass through Bahrein. 
ports are rice, cotton goods, pear 
and tea, The capital is Manama, 
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BORNEO 


COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO—Status: 
Colony. 

Gapital: Jesselton (population 37,511). 

Governor: Roland E. Turnbull. 

Foreign_trade (1954)*: exports, Mal. $77,- 
232,516; imports, Mal. $74,336,416. Chief ex- 
ports; rubber (31%), timber (23%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (exports 
1954: 18,240 metric tons), rice, copra. 
: Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 
a -* Excluding transit trade. 
The Colony of North Borneo, constituting 
ie Teas ‘extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands 
and occasional open valleys and plateaus. 
The territory was a British protectorate 
administered under a royal charter by the 
British North Borneo Company from 1881 
until July 15, 1946, when it assumed the 
status of a Crown colony. It was occupied 
by Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 
Labuan (pop. 9,000; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 
small island off the North Borneo coast, 
was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Straits Settlements to that of North 
_ Borneo in 1946. 


_ The population is comprised largely of 


pie 


v6 level of culture and social organiza- 
tion. Mineral resources are believed to be 
ce considerable, but the colony’s income is 
ba d. on agricultural and jungle produce. 


he climate of North Borneo is tropical, 
with @ Mean annual temperature range 
DOr only 3°, although extremes of 64° and 
have been recorded. The total rainfall 
les between 60 and 180 inches annually 
is heaviest in the last three months. 


UNEI—Status: Protectorate. 

ital: Brunei (population 16,000). 

tan: Omar Ali Saifuddin. 

_ British Resident: J. O. Gilbert. 
oreign trade (1954): exports, Mal. 

7; imports, Mal. 

: petroleum (99% 

cM cultural products: rice, rubber. 

Mineral: petroleum (1954: 4, 750,000 long 


aes 


$273,- 
ane 666,394. Chief 


B nei lies on the northwestern coast of 
er tee he. surrounded by Sarawak. It 


eo Yovernor of Sarawak was appointed 
gh Commissioner for Brunei in 1948. 
p anese occupied Brunei in 1942-45. 


t of the inhabitants are Malays. The 
; of the population lives in and around 
capital, situated on the Brunei River 
miles from its mouth. The interior is 
rely forested and contains rich timber. 


ei’s climate is comparable to that of 
erate except that the wet season 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Kuching (population 37, 949 
Governor: Sir Anthony F. Abell. : 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, Mal. $425,- 
984,000; imports, Mal. $397,517,000. Chief 
exports: petroleum (69%), pepper (10%). 
Agricultural products: rubber (exports: 
1954: 23,000 long tons), pepper, copra, rice. 
Minerals: petroleum, gold, silver, coal. 


Sarawak extends along the northwestern 
coast of Borneo for about 500 miles. In 
1841 part of the present territory was 
granted by the Sultan of Brunei to Sir 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by addi- 
tional concessions made between 1861 and 
1905, continued to be ruled by members 
of the Brooke family until the Japanese 
occupation in Dec. 1941. A British pro- 
tectorate since 1888, Sarawak became @ 
Crown colony July 15, 1946, through agree- 
ment between the British government and 
the then ruling Rajah, Sir Se Vee 
Brooke. 


The colony is mountainous and very well 
watered; inland communication is largely 
by water. Most of the inhabitants are Ma- 
lays, Dyaks and Chinese. The principal 
mineral is petroleum, which was discov- 
ered at Miri in 1909 and subsequently 
worked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. A large 
proportion of the petroleum exports re-— 
flects petroleum imported from Brunei and 
refined in Sarawak. There are also impor-— 
tant forest resources. Under the enlight- 
ened rule of the Brookes, Sarawak became 
a highly organized community. y 


Sarawak’s climate is healthful; the tem- 
perature seldom rises above 90° and falls 
to. 70° at night. Average annual rainfall 


at Kuching is 160 inches. 


Ceylon 


(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) _ 


Area: 25,332 square miles. 

Population (est. July 1, 1954): 8,385, 000- 
Gaare Sinhalese, 69%; Tamil, 21%; Moors, 
%; Burghers and Eurasians, 5% 3 Buro-— 
peans [6,909] and others, 3.5%). ‘ 

Density per square mile: 331.0. 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth IT. 
: pr ON CTA Gs, General: Sir Oliver Goonetil-_ 
eke. 7 

Prime Minister: Sir John Kotelawala. 

Principal cities (census 1953): Colombo, ; 
424,816 (capital); Jaffna, 76,664 (fibers, — 
tobaceo) ; Kandy, 57,013 (tea); Galle, 55,-— 
825. (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Ceylonese rupee. : 

Languages: English, Sinhalese, Tamil. 

Religions (est.): Buddhism, 60%; Hin-— 
duism, 20%; Christianity, 10%; Moham- — 
medanism and others, 10%. 


HISTORY. The island of Ceylon lies in 
the Indian Ocean 12 miles southeast 
of the southern tip of India. Known to 
the Greeks and Romans as Taprobane and 
to Mohammedan seamen as Serendib, it 
is reputed to have been invaded from In- 
dia in 504 B.c. by Vijaya, the first Sinhale: 


‘ 


King. Buddhism was introduced in the 
_ third century s.c. In subsequent centuries 

the island was invaded and occupied sev- 
eral times by Indian princes. 


— Ceylon was visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
guese, who found the island divided into 
seven native kingdoms. The Portuguese 
settlers were ousted in the middle of the 
17th century by the Dutch, who in turn 
were defeated by an English force in 1796. 
Ceylon became a Crown colony in 1796, and 
was formally ceded to England by the 
treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

.The Donoughmore Constitution of 1931 
vested control over most local affairs in a 
State Council, which had an elected ma- 

- jority. The arrangement proved generally 
unacceptable, and after World War II a 
commission headed by Lord Soulbury 
drafted a new Constitution. Elections held 
in Aug. and Sept., 1947, were won by the 
United Nationalists, a center group. The 
Ceylon Independence Act received royal 
assent on Dec. 10, 1947, and on Feb. 4, 
1948, Ceylon became a full-fledged, self- 
governing dominion, with Stephen Sen- 
anayake as Prime Minister. On his death, 
Mar. 22, 1952, his son Dudley took Office. 
The latter resigned on account of ill health 
on Oct. 12, 1953, and was succeeded by 
Sir John Kotelawala. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the 1946 Constitu- 
tion; Ceylon’s government is headed by the 

_ Crown-appointed Governor General, who is 
advised by a Council of Ministers headed 
by the Prime Minister. The bicameral 
Parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members (95 elected by 
full adult suffrage), and a Senate composed 
of 15 elected and 15 appointed members. 

Elections of May 1952 returned to the 
House of Representatives 54 United Na- 
tionalists, 11 Independents, 3 Communists, 

4 Tamil Congress, 2 Federalists, 1 Republi- 
ean, 1 Labour and 19 others. 

Close relations in defense matters are 
maintained with the United Kingdom 

“under terms of the i947 defense agree~- 
ment, which permits the stationing of 
British troops on the island. The Royal 
Navy has an extensive base at Trincomalee. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Free education is available in public 
schools from kindergarten to university. 
The illiteracy rate in 1946 (5 years and 
over) was 42.2%. In May 1952, there were 
4,843 Sinhalese and Tamil schools with 
1,126,110 pupils, and 657 English and bi- 

“lingual schools with 287,646 pupils. The 
University of Ceylon (founded in 1942) 
had 2,232 pupils in 1952-53. 


Ceylon is heavily dependent on food im- 
ports, particularly rice, the staple food. A 
large part of the cultivated land (25% of 
the total area) is devoted to the chief ex- 
port crops—tea (1954: 366,738,270 1b.), 

ubber (1954: 93,935 long tons) and coco- 


_ the most part on plantations. Other crops _ 


7 


nut products, all of which are grown for 


include rice (1954: 428,400 tons paddy), — 
fruits, cinnamon and citronella. In 1954, 
there were 1,276,178 cattle, 699,190 buffalo 
and 542,824 goats. ae 


Recent foreign-trade data are as follows _ 
(in millions of Ceylonese rupees) : ue 


1954 


1952 1953 
Exports 1,502 1,568 1,809 
Imports 1,705 1,610 1,397 | 


Chief exports by value in 1954 were tea © 
(62%), rubber (15%) and coconut oil — 
(6%). Leading customers were Britain 
(27%), China (12%) and Australia (9%); 
leading suppliers, Britain (21%), India 
(14%) and China (11%). ‘ 


Ceylon is well served by highways an 
the government railway, which total 18,580 — 
and 894 miles, respectively. A fast ferry — 
connects railheads in India and Cey: 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Most of the island is flat, bi 
mountains in the south rise to 8,000 f 
The island extends to a maximum of 
miles north and south, and 140 miles | 
and west. There are numerous rivers, 
longest of which is the Mahaweli-Gan 
(206 miles). “ag eae 


Mineral resources include 
(plumbago) (1954 exports: 1,72 
tons), gem stones, mica, magnesi 
vanadium; uranium deposits have b 
ported. 


Hho 
A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s 
is the monsoon, which appears in M 
in October-November. Annual rainfall var- 
jes from 40 inches in the northea tt } 
more than 200 in the southwest. The me: 
annual temperature at Colombo 3 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. — 

Capital: Nicosia (pop. 1954: 42, 

Governor: Sir Robert Armitage 

Foreign trade (1954): exports (inel 
re-exports), £16,027,585; (85% to Ge 
35% to Britain); imports, £23,570,65 
from Britain). Chief exports: 
(29%), cupreous concentrates (24: 

Agricultural products: barley 
potatoes, wine, fruit. 

Minerals: copper ore (concentr: 
rite ore. 


Cyprus, third largest island in 
iterranean, is roughly equidist 
Asia Minor to the north and Syris 
east. The site of early Phoenicia 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 
rule of Venice to that of the Otto 
pire, under which it remained until 
when it was ceded to Great Britain fo: 
ministrative purposes. On the out 
hostilities with Turkey in World ss 
(Nov. 5, 1914), the island was formally 
nexed to Great Britain. es 


The Governor is advised by a nominated 
Executive Council, but he alone possesses 
\, the lawmaking power. 


Af The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
_ although there is an Armenian colony and 


a distinct; though small, Latin colony. 
_ More than 80 per cent of the population 
> is Christian. Agriculture is the principal 
_ industry. Sponge fishing is also important, 
_ @s well as copper mining. 

_ The mean annual temperature is about 
° 69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches, 


HONG KONG—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Victoria (population 767,000). 

_. Governor: Sir Alexander Grantham. 

enibets (in Hong 


industries: shipbuilding, rope 
pangiing, cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


‘The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 
island of Hong Kong (32 sq. mi.), Stone- 
tters’ Island, and the Kowloon peninsula 
d the New Territories on the adjoining 
mainland. The island of Hong Kong, lo- 
ted at the mouth of the Canton River 
ut 90 miles southeast of Canton, was 
ded to Britain in 1841. 


vi Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon were 
exed in 1860, and the New Territories, 
‘ich. are mainly agricultural lands, were 


g Kong was attacked by Japanese 
oops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered the 
wing Christmas Day. It remained un- 
the occupation ws the Japanese until 
Ee 


anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
ae Hong Kong is the entrepé6t for trade 


the . greater part of the population, 
_is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besides 
Shinese engaged in agriculture or 


ans or - junks either in Victoria Harbour 
neighboring bays, supporting itself by 
or by laboring on the wharves. 


my Kong has an agreeable climate, 
hough violent typhoons sometimes de- 
upon the Colony. The average annual 
rature is 72°, ranging from 59° in 
ry to 82° in July. Rainfall is about 
nches a year. 


LYAN FEDERATION and SINGA- 
Status: Protectorates and Crown 


al: Singapore (population 1947: 


bation oe ital: Kuala Lumpur (pop- 
papsi: 1 6,195). 


Commissioner General in Southeast Asta: 3 
Sir Robert Scott. ; 

High Commissioner of Malayan Federa- ; 
tion: Sir Donald MacGillivray. 

Governor of Singapore: Sir Robert Black. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, Mal. $2,- 
985,895,135 (15% to the U. S., 15% to 
Britain) ; imports, Mal. $3,139, 299, 363 (29% 


from Indonesia). Chief exports: rubber 
(44%), tin (14%). 
Agricultural products: rubber (1954: 


584,390 long tons), rice (clean) (408,170 
tons), coconuts. 

Minerals: tin (1954: 71,163 long tons), 
iron ore (1,212,780 tons), coal (224,5 0 
tons), tungsten, bauxite, manganese ore. 

Forest products: timber, damar, jelu- 
tong. 


‘The Federation consists of dents inde- 
pendent states occupying most of the 
Malay peninsula and the island of Singa- 
pore off the peninsula’s southern tip, to- 
gether with several smaller islands. The 
native states were brought under British 
administration by a process of commercial 
and political exploitation in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Singapore, 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
had been developed into the principal 
British naval base in the Far East prior to” 
World War II. Japanese troops invaded the ~ 
Malayan States in Dec. 1941, and captured 
Singapore Feb. 15, 1942. 

The Malayan Federation was established - 
in 1948 to replace the Malayan. Union, 
which was created in 1946. It comprises the 
British settlements of Malacca and Penang 
and the protected states of Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, 
Perlis, Selangor and Trengganu. Under the — 
High Commissioner, to whom power is dele- _ 
gated jointly by the Queen and the Malay 
rulers, there is a Federal Executive Council © 
and a Federal Legislative Council. §. 

British influence in the affairs of the 
nine native states is limited to defense and — 
foreign affairs. The Sultan of each state has — 
undertaken to promulgate a written Con-— 
stitution for his state. - 

Singapore, comprising the island of 
Singapore and Christmas Island, a de- 
pendency, became a separate Crown colony 3 
on Apr. 1, 1946, when the former colony of — 
the Straits Settlements was dissolved. Pe- — 
nang and Malacca were transferred to the — 
Malayan Union, and the small island of 
Labuan to North Borneo. The Cocos or 
Keeling Islands were transferred to Aus- — 
tralian control in 1951. 2 

The Commissioner General in Southeast — 
Asia is charged with the coordination of — 
administration in the Malayan Federation, — 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 

Since June, 1948, a considerable number 
of British and other troops have had to be 
stationed in the area to cope with Com- 
munist-led guerrillas. About 50 per cent 
ot the population of the pederatlngs 
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flalayan and 38 per cent Chinese; about 70 


er cent of the population is Chinese. 


Rubber and tin form the basis of the | 


rea’s prosperity, and the Federation is the 
orld’s leading producer of tin ore. Over 60 
er cent of the cultivable area is devoted 
> the growing of rubber. 

The climate of Singapore, principal city 
f the area, is hot and humid, with prac- 
ically no seasonal change; mean average 
smperature is 80°. The total yearly rain- 
ull is about 95 inches. 


India (Republic) 


Area: 1,174,116 square miles (excluding 
‘ashmir, 82,258 square miles). 
Population (census 1951): 356,691,760* 
Hindu, 83%; Moslem, 10%; Christian, 
3%; Sikh, 1.7%; others [Jain, Buddhist, 
oroastrian, Jewish, etc.], 3%. 

Density per square mile: 303.8.+ 
President: Rajendra Prasad. 
Prime Minister: Pandit 
lehru. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Bombay, 
839,270 (seaport; cotton and textiles); 
alcutta, 2,548,677 (chief port); Madras, 
416,056 (seaport); Hyderabad, 1,085,722 
trade center); Delhi, 914,973 (manufac- 
uring); Ahmedabad, 788,333 (manufactur- 
ng); Bangalore, 778,977 eae 
‘anpur (Cawnpore), 705,383 - (textiles 
lew Delhi, 276,314 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Principal languages: Hindi (official), 
mglish$, Bengali, Assamese, Gujarati, 
‘annada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, 
riya Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, 
Irdu. 

* Excluding Kashmir (est. 1951: 4,400,000) and tribal 
reas of Assam (est. 1954: 560,000). + Excluding 
el +To be used for all official purposes until 
[ISTORY. The Republic of India is one of 
he largest, richest and most populous na- 
ions in the world. A sovereign republic 
ithin the Commonwealth of Nations, it 
ontains most of pre-1947 India’s indus- 
rial wealth and natural resources. 


The Aryans or Hindus who invaded In- 
ia between 2400 and 1500 B.c. from the 
orthwest found a land already well civi- 
ized. Buddhism was founded in the 6th 
entury B.c. and spread through northern 
ndia. The first exact date in Indian his- 
ory is 327 B.c., when Alexander the Great 
nvaded India. Meanwhile India continued 
o be divided into rival states. 


In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded 
he great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
vhich lasted at least in name until 1857. 
‘kbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened 
his empire and became the ruler of a 
reater portion of India than had ever 
efore acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
pan. The long reign of his great-grandson, 
\urangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 
ulmination of Mogul power and the be- 


ing of its decay. 


Jawaharlal 


Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 4 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next. 
hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual ; 
monopoly on trade with the subcontinent. 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 7 
India Company, which set up its first fac- ; 
tory at Surat in 1612 and began expanding : 
its influence, fighting against the Indian : 
rulers and the French, Dutch and Portu- 4 


guese traders simultaneously. a 

Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be- ; 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. The 2 
defeat of French and Mohammedan armies a 


by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 
in India. From then until 1858, when the 
administration of India was formally trans- 
ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, the 
East India Company was constantly occu- 
pied with the suppression of native up- ; 
risings and the extension of British rule. 
After World War I, in which the Indiazi 
states sent more than 1,000,000 troops 
to fight beside the Allies, Indian national-— 
ist unrest/ rose to new heights under the 
leadership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mo- — 
handas K. Gandhi, called Mahatma 
Gandhi. His tactics, of a politico-religious © Z 
nature, called for non-violent revolts 
against British authority. He soon became 
the leading spirit of the all-India Congress a 
party, which was the spearhead of Indian ~ 7a 
revolt against British rule. In 1919 the ~ 
British gave added responsibility to Indian — 
officials, and by an act passed in 1935 In- 
dia was given a federal form of govern- 
ment and a measure of self-rule. Pye 
During the 1940’s the policy of both the — 
wartime coalition government of Britain 
and later the Labour government envisage 
an unpartitioned India as a self-governin) 
federal dominion including both Britis 
India and the native states. In 1942, wit. 
the Japanese pressing hard on the easter 
borders of India, the British war Cabinet 
decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to In 


with nationalist leaders. jon 
failed. Shortly thereafter the Congress 
party took the position that the British — 
must quit India. In August 1942, fearing 
mass civil disobedience, the governme! x 
of India carried out widespread arrests of 
Congress leaders including Gandhi. _ ~ 

Gandhi was released in May 1944, a: 
other leaders later. Negotiations for a s 
tlement were resumed and they prov 
fruitless until the British Labour govern- — 
ment sent a mission in 1946 which ob-— 
tained the agreement of the Congress , 
party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Moslem 
League to a long-term plan for a Constitu 
tion based on three separate groups 
provinces with a minimal center. However, 
agreement was not reached on an interim 
government and the Moslem League later — 
reverted to its position of unconditione 


partition. Finally, in February 1947, the 
Labour government announced its deter- 
mination to transfer power to “responsible 
Indian, hands” by June 1948, even if a 
Constitution had not been worked out. 

_ With the appointment at the same time 
of Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 
events moved swiftly, By early June 1947, 
agreement was reached on the partitioning 
India along religious lines (a plan pre- 
viously opposed by the predominant Hin- 
dus and by Britain) and on the splitting 
the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, 
which the Moslems had claimed in their 
entirety. 

s The Indian Independence Act, passed 


ace in world councils as a self- -govern- 
tate. At home the nation pursued 


nas of the central government, which 
S ed at the outset by widespread com- 
rioting climaxed by the assassina- 
Gandhi, the great Hindu spiritual 
on Jan. 30, 1948. 

neutral nation India played an im- 
; part in international affairs in the 


5 


OVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. India 
Ss now a sovereign republic within the 
0 mwealth of Nations—a status ap- 
d by the other Commonwealth na- 
sft London in April 1949, on the 


4 Area, Population, 
aq. mi. census 1951 
(approx.) 
S (Governors’ States) 
eo ANE 67,000 21,282,000 
Pees) ihe ys 85,012 9,043,707 * 
tO ae 70,330 40,225,947 
chi Rees 111,434 35,956,150 
Pradesh . 130,272 21,247,533 
Rete Miahaes a 60,790 35,734,002 
fn Rey a ee 60,136 14,645,946 — 
eae .-» 87,3878 12,641,205 
. 113,409 63,215,742 
30,775 24,810,308 
es and ‘Unions of States 
ip ‘amukh States) 
See 82,168 18,655,108 
46,478 7,954,154 
Grit Sel Sct49 29,489 9,074,972 
and East 
ub (Pepsu) 10,078 3,493,685 
Bakaly 3 130,207 15,290,797 
gh ae 21,451 4,137,359 


POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF REPUBLIC OF INDIA, 1955 


Constitution touted by the Constitue; 
Assembly on Noy. 26, 1949, India h 


Council of States (216 members—204 
chosen by constituent states and 12 by} 
the . President) and the House of thes 
People (497 members—489 elected directly | 
by popular vote for 5-year terms and 85 
chosen by the President). The President is : 
elected for a five-year term by an electoral | 
college composed. of Parliament and the 
elected members of the state legislatures. i 
The Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister, | 
administers the government and is collec- - 
tively responsible to the House of the! 
People, The constituent states have their | 
own Governors and popularly elected eee 
latures. 


In national elections held between Oct. 
1951 and Feb. 1952, the Congress party | 
won 363 of the 489 elective seats in the) 
House of the People, Independents 36, | 
Communists and allies 27, Socialists > 
others 41. 


Native States. Most of the 560-odd native 
states and subdivisions of pre-1947 India 
acceded to the new nation, and the 
central government pursued a. vigorous 
policy of integration. This took three 
forms: (1) merger into adjacent provinces, 
(2) conversion into centrally doula 
areas and (8) grouping into unions 

states. The unions of states and aie 
Mysore and Kashmir were assimilated t 
the level of provinces, with fully repre- 
sentative forms of government, subject 1 
the power of the central government. 


3 
= 


: 


Populatt 
census 1 


 -9,280,42 


A 

sa. ml. 

(approx.) 
Travancore-Cochin 9,144 


Centrally Administered Areas 
(Chief Commissioners’ States) 


AVENGER: 00.) eaicaies 2,417 
hong ecimensee a 6,878 
GOOre aces ah teeeey 1,586 
Delhinisen shade aes 578 


TSUtCh ag lee es 16,724 
Marin ure wen. 8,628 
ET PUPAwacse.enud ah 4,032 
Vindhya Pradesh 23,603 


Chief Commissioner’s Territory 
Andaman and Ni- 


cobar Islands .. 3,215 


we c 
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The status of the large princely state of 
mmu and Kashmir on the northwest 
ontier is in dispute with Pakistan. It is 
) per cent Moslem, but its Hindu ruling 
ince acceded to India, which took over 
ministration following invasion by Mos- 
m troops in late 1947. The U. N. Security 
JUNncIl voted on April 21, 1948, to hold a 
ebiscite in ‘the area, but, largely be- 
use of mutual distrust between India 
id Pakistan, arrangements have not been 
ade for holding it. 


efense. The President has supreme com- 
and of the armed forces, and the Defense 
inister is responsible to Parliament for 
le army, the navy and the air force, each 
ander its own chief of staff and commander 
. chief. 

The army has three territorial commands 
southern, eastern and western—with 
sadquarters at Poona, Ranchi and Delhi, 


spectively. In Dec. 1954, the navy had 2° 


uisers, 6 destroyers, 5 frigates and escort 
aft and other smaller craft. 

OCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
tucation. Expansion and modernization of 
1 branches of education is under way, with 
nphasis on technological training. About 
34% of the population was illiterate in 
51. In 1950 there were 210,354 recognized 
imary schools with 18,384,207 pupils; 
),947 secondary schools, 5,229,204 pupils; 
31 teachers’ training colleges, 69,480 stu- 
ants; 855 institutions for higher learn- 
ie (including 32 universities), 396,528 
udents. English is being replaced as the 
mguage of instruction by Indian lan- 
ages. 

griculture. More than 200,000,000 acres are 
nder cultivation, but India probably 
ill continue to be a food-deficit area for 
sveral years. Rice is the staple food crop; 
stton, tea and jute are important cash 
ops. Production estimates for the crop 
sar 1953-54 included rice, 41,268,000 metric 
mis (paddy); wheat, 7,501,000 tons; bar- 
y, 2,895,000 tons; tea, 275,700 tons; se- 
ume, 539,000 tons; cottonseed, 1,399,000 
ns; cotton (lint), 700,000 tons; jute, 
67,000 tons. 3 
Livestock in 1951 included 42,584,000 
Uffalo, 130,298,000 other domestic cattle, 
9,975,000 sheep, 47,121,000 goats and 
173,000 pigs. 

lanufacturing. The republic retained al- 
ost all of the industrial facilities of Brit- 
hh India and is among the ten leading 
1dustrial nations of the world. Cotton 
nd jute manufacturing are the two largest 
adustrial tivities, the former concen- 
rated largely in Bombay and the latter in 
‘alcutta. The provinces of West Bengal 
nd Bombay are the two most important 
reas of industrial concentration, with 
fadras ranking third in importance. In 
954, cotton mills produced 706,800 metric 
ns of cotton yarn and 4,584,000,000 meters 


of cloth. Processing of’ sugar is of great 
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importance; raw sugar production totaled 
1,451,000 metric tons in the 1953-54 season 
plus 3,360,000 tons of cane gur for direct 
consumption. About 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply of jute is processed in the 
republic. The iron and steel industry is 
being expanded; in 1954, 1,968,000 metric 
tons of pig iron and ferroalloys and 1,704,- 
000 tons of raw steel were produced. Pro- 
duction of silk and woolen goods, vegetable 
Oils, coir yarn, paper, matches, salt, cement, 
leather and shoes, and heavy chemicals is _ 

also important. f 


Communications. Railway mileage totaled 
34,119 in 1953, almost all of it under 
government control. The chief ports are 
Bombay and Calcutta. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine had 204 
steamers and motor ships (100 tons and 
over) aggregating 512,706 gross tons on 
June 30, 1954. Roads in 1953 totaled 255,-— 
000 miles. In 1954, airlines flew approxi- 
mately 273,500,000 passenger miles. ra 


Trade. India is primarily an importer of 
finished manufactured goods and an ex- 

porter of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured products. Recent trade data are as 
follows (in millions of rupees): - \e 


\ 


1951-52 1952-53  1953-54* ~ 
Exports 7,330 5,774 65,3105, 
Imports 9,547 6,699 5,720 7 ¥ 


* Provisional figures. , 

The leading customers in 1953-54 were 
Britain (28%), other sterling area (25%) se 
and the U.S. (15%). Leading suppliers in- 
cluded Britain (25%), other sterling area 
(24%) and the U. S. (16%). Leading ex- 
ports were jute and bagging (21%), tea 
(19%) and cotton manufactures (8%). — 
Main imports included cotton and waste, 
machinery, grain, pulse and flour. ; 
Finance. The 1955-56 budget provided for 
ordinary revenue of Rs.4,690,000,000 and e: 
penditure of Rs.4,990,000,000. Capital e 
penditure was estimated at Rs.2,230,000,00! : 
The estimated over-all deficit was Rs.3,400,- 
000,000. The public debt on March 3 eu 
1953, was Rs.28,359,000,000, most of which 
was held internally. iH 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCE! 
CLIMATE. The Indian republic contai 
a large part of the great Indo-Ganget 
plain which extends from the Bay of Bel 
gal on the east to the Afghan frontier and — 
the Arabian Sea on the west. This plain is — 
the richest and most densely settled part 
of the subcontinent, containing more tha 
half the population. Another distinct n 
ural region is the Deccan, a plateau 
2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation, occupying tk 
southern or peninsular portion of the s 
continent. In several regions, the Dec 
is quite mountainous. 

Forming a part of the republic ar 
eral groups of islands—the Laccadive 


(204 islands) and the Nicobars ( 19 islands) 
in the Bay of Bengal. 
India’s three great river systems, all ris- 
ing in the Himalayas, have extensive del- 
tas. The Ganges flows south and then east 
for 1,540 miles across the northern plain 
to the Bay of Bengal; part of its delta, 
- which begins 220 miles from the sea, is 
_ within the republic. The Indus, starting in 
_ Tibet, flows northwest for several hundred 
- miles in. Kashmir before turning southwest 
toward the Arabian Sea; it is important for 
irrigation in Pakistan. The Brahmaputra, 
also rising in Tibet, flows eastward first 
through India and then south into Paki- 
tan and the Bay of Bengal. 
‘imerals, The republic has rich mineral 
‘esources. The most valuable mineral is 
coal, deposited throughout most of the 
“nation; production in 1954 was approxi- 
ately 37,350,000 metric tons, Manganese 
(about 1,750,000 tons in 1958) is mined 
Madhya Pradesh, and gold in Orissa. 
3 Assam and the Punjab produce oil. 
_ Other minerals include tron ore, monazite, 
5 seeede, eee. uranium, zircon, sil- 


in 04 north to tropical in the 
ere. Bey bere hanes are almost con- 


wches in Assam and reaching 500 
in the Assamese Garo hills. 


: Pakistan 

) ember of Commonwealth of Nations) 
364,737 square miles. 

ation (census 1951): 5,635,496 
, 86%; Hindu, 13%; others, 1%). 
ty per square mile: 207.4, 

General: Gen. Iskander Mirza 


; ipal cities (census 1951): Kara- 
, 1,006,416 (capital); Lahore, 849,333 
‘West Pakistan); Dacca, 213 459 


East Pakistan); Hyderabad, 241,~ 

apital, Sind); Rawalpindi, 236,977 

itary cen ter). 

Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee. 

neipal languages: English, 
i, Urdu, Hindi. 

Y. Pakistan, a self-governing mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
f the two successor states to Brit- 
a dia, is the world’s largest and most 
nt Moslem state. 
history of Pakistan prior to 1947 is 
pally a of India. (See India.) Its 

n was to a large extent attrihutable 


Bengali, 


. 


islands) in the Arabian Sea; the Andamans 


Minister: Chaudry Mohammed Ali. 


Pakistan. The Punjab contains important 


nantly Moslem state Cenead out ‘of 
Moslem areas of British India. Upon the: 
transfer of power on Aug. 15, 1947, Jinn 
became the first Governor General; he d 
on Sept, 11, 1948, and was succeeded 
Khwaja Nazimuddin. The latter heca 
Prime Minister upon the assassination af 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Oct. 16, 1951; he Was i 
replaced on Apr, 17, 1953, by Maha 
Ali. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Pakistan} 
has a provisional-government (a Constitup ; 
tion has not yet been adopted). The Gove : 
ernor General represents the Crown and | 
is advised by the Prime Minister and his | 
Cabinet. On Oct. 24, 1954, Governor Gen- ; 
eral Ghulam Mohammed assumed emer- | 
gency powers and dissolved the constituent | 
assembly which had been functioning since 
partition, A new assembly with interim | 
legislative powers was to he elected, ~ 
Provinces. Pakistan consists of two ne 
vinces—West and Hast Pakistan—appro 
mately 1,000 miles apart, separated hy the 
republic of India. The province of West | 
Pakistan consists of Sind, Baluchistatr 
the former North-West Frontier Provines 
western Punjab, the princely state of Baha 
walpur and a few other small native stat 
The province of Hast Pakistan consists 
eastern Bengal and the Sylhet district of 
Assam. Pakistan contains large commynal 
minorities of Hindus and Sikhs, Over ha 
the nation’s population is concentrated 
in Kast Pakistan, which contains only ’ 
per cent of the total area. 
Defense. In the division of the itil 
Indian Army, Pakistan received 20 regi- 
ments, which, with levies and contribu- 
tions of native princes, made a total army 
strength of about 250,000. The Royal 
Pakistan Navy in 1954 had a foree of 4 de- 
stroyers, 2 sloops, 2 frigates, 6 mine sweep- 
ers and several smaller vessels. The a 
force has 1 transport and 2 fighter ne 
rons. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Literacy was barely 13.2 per cent, accor 
ing to the 1951 census, In 1951 there wer 
40,295 primary schools with 3,212,312 pv 
pils, 6,486 secondary schools, with 1,164, 
142 pupils and 5 universities. : 
Pakistan, poor in industry and natural 
resources, is mainly an agricultural nati 
Upwards of 45,000,000 acres are under c 
tivation, almost half of which are irrigat 
largely in Sind and west Punjab in western 


wheat-growing areas, and eastern Pakistan 
is rich in jute, rice and tea. Productior 
estimates for the crop year 1958-54 in 
cluded wheat, 2,477,000 metric ton: 
12,946,000 tons (paddy); maize, saa : 
tons; barley, 114,000 tons; tea, 25,300 to 
jute, 454,000 tons; cotton int 2 266 


Pp 


het 


rit ish Cc ommonwealth—Asia-Oceania : 


sons; cottonseed, 510,000 tons. In 1951-52 
shere were 6,570,000 sheep, 4,980,000 buffalo, 
14,069,000 cattle, 494,000 horses and (1947- 
18) 454,000 camels. et 

Pakistan is an exporter of agricultural 
products and an importer of manufactured 
sommodities. Recent statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Pakistani rupees) : 


1952 1953 1954 
uxports 1,762 1,453 1,187 
[Imports 2,022 1,154 1,074 


Chief exports in 1954 were jute (46%) 
and raw cotton (29%). Leading customers 
in 1953 were Japan (20%), Britain (19%), 
India (7%) and Germany (7%). The U.S. 
and Britain were the principal suppliers. 
Leading imports included wheat, ma- 
chinery, mineral oils and cotton twist and 
yarn. 

Development of a unified nation is re- 
tarded by the fact that communication 
between east and west Pakistan is possible 
only through a thousand miles of Indian 
territory or by a long sea voyage. Railway 
mileage (1953) totaled 7,080. 

Western Pakistan has an estimated road 

mileage of 46,000, about half of which is 
suitable for motor traffic. Eastern Pakistan 
has few roads for motor vehicles, but there 
are about 2,800 miles of waterways naviga- 
ple by small steamers. On June 30, 1954, 
the merchant marine had 56 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 169,782 gross 
tons. Karachi, chief port, is the distribution 
center for north India and has the most 
important airport on the subcontinent. 
Chittagong is being developed as a port for 
eastern Pakistan. 
- Paicistan’s industries supply only a small 
part of the national requirements. The 
most important manufacturing area is in 
the vicinity of Lahore in the Punjab. In- 
dustries include cotton ginning, spinning 
and weaving, sugar refining, cement mak- 
ing, flour milling, railway and engineering 
workshops and petroleum refining. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1955-56 
estimated revenue at Rs.1,190,000,000 and 
ordinary expenditure at Rs.1,204,000,000; 
capital expenditure was placed at Rs.1,244,- 
000,000, to be financed by loans and for- 
elgn ald. : 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Almost all of Sind and the 
west Punjab are a continuation of 
north-central plains leading up to rugged 
mountains in the north and west which 
traverse aluchistan and the North- 
West Frontier Province. Eastern Pakistan 
is a low-lying, flat country with ele- 
vation averaging not more than 600 feet 
above sea level. 
'. Mineral resources are limited. Production 
in 1954 included petroleum, 260,400 metric 
ns (about 1,950,000 bbl.); coal and lig- 
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nite, 564,000 tons; (1953) chromite, 23,800 
tons; gypsum, 32,700 tons. * 


Western Pakistan has a brisk, cool season 
between November and March, with aver- 
age mean temperature of about 60°, and i 
an extremely warm period between April 
and November, with an average mean of 
85°. Rainfall averages abowt I0 inches a 
year, of which Sind may receive as little as 
6.3 in. Eastern Pakistan is within the range 
of the summer monsoon, with average an- 
nual rainfall of 85 in. The average maxi- 
mum temperature varies between 75° and 
100° April to June; the minimum, be-. 
tween 45° and 60° November to January. 


OCEANIA 


Australia, Commonwealth of : 
(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 
Area: 2,974,581 square miles. na! 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 9,090,- 
738 (excluding full-blooded aborigines, es- 
timated at 50,000). ‘ 
Density per square mile: 3.2. 
Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. j ' 
Governor General: Field Marshal Sir 
William Slim. x ‘ 
Prime Minister: Robert Gordon Menzies. 
Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1952): Syd- 
ney, 1,621,040 (seaport, wool market); 
Melbourne, 1,393,000 (seaport, _ wool, 
wheat); Brisbane, 469,000 (seaport, indus- 
trial center); Adelaide, 459,000 Geapedy) Pe. 
Perth, 346,000 (western seaport); Canberra, 
26,732 (capital). : re 
Monetary unit: Australian poumd (£A). — 
Language: English. Ge: P 
Religions (census 1947): Anglican, : 
39.0%; Roman Catholic, 20.7%; Presby- 
terian, 9.8%; Methodist, 115%; other — 
Christians, 7.1%; others, 11.9%, ted 
HISTORY. Australia was the last conti- — 
nent to be discovered. The first Europeans _ 
to land were the Dutch, who sailed into © 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
Later in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, — 
a Spaniard, sailed through the strait su :. 
sequently named for him, and may have — 
touched at several points on the north 
coast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom 
Tasmania was named) sailed from west to 
east along the southern shore anda proved 
that Australia was not a part of the Ant- 
arctic continent. The continent was called 
New Holland until about 1850. eS 
In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- 
iting New Zealand, satled to the east coast — 
of New Holland and landed south of the 
present city of Sydney. His account of the © 
country led to its being claimed and set- — 
tled by Great Britain. hai 
The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal sta he 
tion for criminals from England. Transpo 
tation of criminals was virtually suspend 
in 1839, and Australia had comparativ 
few white settlers until gold was disc 
ered in Victoria in 1851, after which immi- 


grants poured in. By 1660 all the states 
(then separate colonies) except Western 
_ Australia had been granted responsible 
- government. 
On January 1, 1901, the six Australian 

states united to form the Commonwealth 
- of Australia. The Commonwealth sup- 
ported Great Britain wholeheartedly in 
World War f, sending 329,883 troops 
abroad, all volunteers, Australia again de- 
_ clared war on Germany September 3, 1939, 
and became a vast base for U. S, troops. 
_ Gen. Douglas MacArthur set up his head- 
- quarters there on March 17, 1942, 
In the general elections held August 21, 
43, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labour 
vernment was confirmed in office. Cur- 
tin died July 5, 1945, and was succeeded 
by Joseph B. Chifley, also of the Labour 
party. The Labour government was de- 
ated by the Liberal-Country-party coali- 
jon in general elections held Dec, 10, 1949, 
and Robert Gordon Menzies, the Liberal 
leader, became Prime Minister on Dec, 15. 
Hlections held April 28, 1951, and May 29, 
94, were again won by the coalition, 
fhough by narrower margins. 
ustralia was visited in 1954 by Queen 
eth II and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
NMENT AND DEFENSE. Australia, 
overning member of the Common- 
of Nations, is a union of 6 states 
r South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
ith Australia, Western Australia, Tas- 
ai and 2 territories (Northern Terri- 
ry, Australian Capital Territory). 
egislative power is vested in a Parlia- 
nent of 2 houses—the Senate with 60 
rs (10 for each state), the House of 
itatives with 121 members (plus 2 


y the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 
mbers, who are responsible to the 
not! Representatives and must enjoy 
con pece The House of Representa- 


: issolved. Senators are chosen for 

5, but the Senate may be dissolved 
the event of prolonged disagreement 
the Meuse. The party alignment in 


on 64; banour 57 pee 2 non-voting 
Ss). 

of the states is headed by a Gov- 

r who is appointed by the Queen and is 

by the Prime Minister and his 

; ne latter ooh | administer the 


* ents metal the powers ‘not specifically 
pleg d to the federal government. The 


es 


Northern Teisftory. is administered by - 
federal government, 

Federal judicial power is Wentad in | 
Federal Supreme Court of 7 justices, ap= 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun-. 
cil. Hach state has its own judicial system, 


Compulsory military service was reintro- 
duced in 1951. The strength of the regular 
forces at June 30, 1953, was: army, 28,052; 
navy, 13,945; air force, 15,436. In Dec, 1954, 
the navy had 2 light aircraft carriers, 1 
cruiser, 6 destroyers, 17 frigates and escort 
vessels and numerous smaller craft. Army, | 
navy and air units were sent to Korea. 
During World War II, 350,000 men served 
overseas. y 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1951 there were 7,648 
state schools, with average attendance of 
1,012,874, and 1,890 private schools, with 
average attendance of 326,258. The 9 uni- 
versities had a total enrollment of 29,641 in © 
1952. literacy 1s almost unknown among 
the European population. 


Australia is the world’s chief producer of 
wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s total area 
is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- 
toral pursuits. On March 31, 1953, there: 
were 123,072,000 sheep, 15,247,000 cattle, 
993,000 pigs and 895,000 horses. The pro 
duction of wool in 1952-58 was 5'71,913 
long tons (greasy); butter, 167,581 metri 
tons; cheese, 46,786 tons. Production 0: 
meat was 1,154,424 tons in 1952-58. 


‘The most important crop is wheat; us 
areas of heaviest production are in Sout 
Australia and New South Wales, but pro- 
duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
creasing. Production of wheat in 1952-5 
was 5,228,782 long tons; oats, 778,989 tons; — 
barley, 782,258 tons; maize, 124,172 tons. 

Sugar and cotton are grown in Queens 
land and New South Wales, tobacco 1 
northeast Victoria, and vines chiefly = | 
South Australia and Victoria. 

New South Wales is the leading indus-— 
trial state. Power for industry is derived 
almost entirely from coal. Steel production 
was 2,049,237 Iong tons in 1953; pig iron, 
1,736,854 tons. } 

Trade statistics for three years (in mil. 
lions of Australian pounds) are as follows: 


? 1950-51 1951-52 1952-5 
Exports 981.8 669.0 871.3 
Imports 741.4 1,050.1 514.1 


In 1952-53 the leading customers were 
Britain (41%), Japan (10%), France (9%) 


Britain (42%), the U. S. (17%), Indones 
(4%) and Canada (4%), Chief expo 
were wool (46%), meat (8%), Wages, (6 

flour (4%) and lead (8%). ae 
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The principal ports are Sydney, Mel- 
urne and Adelaide. Railway mileage in 
53 totaled 27,000; roads, over 500,000. 
vil aviation is under Commonwealth 
ntrol. The merchant marine had 354 
ips of 100 tons and more, aggregating 
3,965 gress tons, on June 30, 1953. In 
arch 1953 there were 1,452,878 telephones 
1d 2,010,595 radio receiving licenses and 
Dec. 1958, 1,146,000 automobiles and 
3,000 commercial vehicles. 
Recent public finance data on consel- 
ated account are as fellows (in millions 
Australian peunds) : 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54* 
venue 1,016.8 1,040.1 986.8 
tpenditure 1,016.8 1,026.7 986.5 


* Budget estimate. 


The public debt (federal and state) on 
3c. 31, 1953, was £A3,521,389,000 (federal 
lly: £A1,924,409,000). 


ATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
IMATE. Australia is approximately equal 
area to the United States and is more 
an three-fourths the size of Europe. 
Along the east coast, ranges of mountains 
m from north to south, reaching their 
ghest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft.). 
he western half of the continent is occu- 
ed by a desert plateau which rises into 
wren, rolling hills near the west coast. It 
cludes the Great Victoria Desert, to the 
uth, and the Great Sandy Desert to the 
orth. The island of Tasmania (26,215 sq. 
i.) lies off the southeastern coast. 
Australia possesses considerable mineral 
sources. The value of mineral output 
1952 was £A136,298,000. Most important 
gold (1953 output: 1,075,080 ounces) . Sec- 
id in importance is coal, mined near 
ydney, Brisbane and in eastern Tasmania 
953 output: 18,441,000 long tons, plus 
257,000 tons of brown coal). The Broken 
ili mines in New South Wales are one of 
.e most valuable silver-lead-zinc areas in 
1e world. Silver production in 1953 was 
Jout 12,540,000 ounces; lead, 269,296 long 
ms; zinc, 239,069 tons. Other important 
inerals in 1953 included tin (1,494 tons), 
ypper (37,364 tons), iron ore (3,298,718 
ms) and uranium. 
Forest products include timber (rough 
wn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
wrk and yacca gum. Sea products include 
sche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 
rtoise shell and agar-agar. 
imate. The northern third of the coun- 
y lies within the torrid zone and the re- 
ainder wit 
he coolest portion of the mainland (Vic- 
ria) is not unlike Spain and south Italy. 
he average temperature for Australia as 
‘whole is 70°, and the northern coastal 
"eas average 82°. Only in the center of 
1e continent does the annual range of 
yerature exceed 30°. Large areas of the 
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the south temperate zone... 
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continent receive less than 10 inches of © : 
rain. The eastern highlands and Victoria’ 
are the best-watered regions. <i 
Norfolk Island, under Commonwealth 
administration since 1914, lies about 800 , 
miles east of New South Wales. It enjoys 4 


a delightful subtropical climate. Gitrus 
fruits, bananas and coffee ate grown. a 
4 


PAPUA AND NEW GUENBA, TERRIZORY 4 
OF—Status: Australian territory and U:N. 
trust territory. ; ‘ 
Administrator: D. M. Cleland, 5 ait , 
Capital: Port Moresby (population 2 
13,800). ‘ 
Chief exports: copra, rubber, gold. ve : 
Agricultural pred@tcts: coconits, rubber, g 
copra, cacao. a 
Minerals: gold, silver, platinum. ; 5 
Effective July 1, 1949, the Australian — 
territory of Papua and the U? N. trust ter- ; 
ritory of New Guinea were joined in an ~ “a 
administrative union by act of the Aus- y 
tralian Parliament. Provision is made for 
an executive and a legislative council. 


Papua, comprising the southeastern part 
of the island of New Guinea, and the 
islands of the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade 
and nearby groups, was annexed by Queens- 
land in 1883 and by the British Crown in 
1888. It came under the control of the 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901 and be- 
came the Territory of Papua in 1906. Japan 
invaded Papua in early 1942, but in Dec. 
1942, Australian control was restored. * 


On June 80, 1952, there were 4,242 non- 
natives in the territory. As of that date 
«52,819 acres of land had been leased, 
chiefly for agricultural purposes. a 


The U. N. trust territory of New Guinéa, ~ 
comprising the northern section of eastern 
New Guinea (93,000 sq. mi.), was man- ~— 
dated in 1920 by the League of Nations to — 
the government of the Commonwealth Oras 
Australia, together with the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and 
adjacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
with several outlying groups, and the — ‘ 
northern Solomon Islands (Bougainville 
and Buka). It was placed under United — 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 13, 1946, with 
Australia as the administering power. Jap- — 
anese troops occupied much of the terri- 
tory in 1942-45. In 1953 there were 11,064 
nonnatives in the territory. a ae 


FIJI—Status: Colony. 
Governor: Sir Ronald H. Garvey. 
Capital: Suva (population 25,395). oe 
« Foreign trade an exports, £11,239,985 
(37% to Britain); imports, £11,642,801 
33% from Britain). Chief exports: suge 
(79%), coconut oil (19%), gold (10%). 
Agricultural products: sugar Cat, Ja 
1954: 136,297 long tons); ceconut oil (17,- 
02% tons), copra, bananas, molasses, = 
Mineral: gold (1954: 78,411 0z.). Mere 


Fiji colony consists of an archipelago | 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South Pa- 


cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeast of 
- Sydney, Australia. The larger islands, in- 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) and Va- 
nua Levu (2,180 sq. mi.) are mountainous 


ceded to Great Britain by the native ruler 
pasa 18746. 
The population in 1954 included 143,- 
100 Fijians and 160,303 Indians, Im- 
portation of the latter to work the sugar 
plantations has led to important social and 
economic changes. There has been almost 
no intermarriage between Fijians and In- 
_ dians, and considerable ili feeling has de- 
veloped between them. 
‘During World War II, the archipelago 
was an important air and naval station on 
the route from the United States west 
coast and Hawaii to Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Fiji has a pleasant climate, with the 
emperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 
‘Tange; rainfall is heavy in the southeast- 
ern three quarters of the archipelago, aver- 
aging 10-12 ft. annually, but is almost nil 
he northwestern quarter. 


‘TONGA (FRIENDLY ISLANDS)—Status: 


1; imports, 

(88 % ). 
native Polynesian kingdom in the 
© came under British protection 
hrough the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native Queen is 
sed by a British Agent; the 21-member 
ve Legislative Council is partly elected 

tly nominated. The only important 
8 are copra and bananas. 


£A1,110,648. Chief export: 


CAIRN ISLAND—Status: Colony. 


cated in the South Pacific, about mid- 
between Australia and South America, 
airn has an area of 2 square miles. It 
ttled in 1790 by British mutineers 
1 the ship Bounty, commanded by 
ligh. Overpopulation forced removal 
settlement to Norfolk Island in 
t about 40 soon returned. The {s- 
is administered by the Governor of 
hrough an elected council headed by 
Magistrate. The population in 1953 


i 


mall island (8 sq. mi,), an impor-, 
t sources of phosphate (exports about 
00 tons annually) was annexed by 


any in 1888 and was placed under 


a 


proxima ely 2,215 miles northeast of 


and of voleanic origin. The archipelago was - 


a New Zealand 
(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 
Area: 103,416 square miles (104,242 in 

cluding outlying and annexed islands). 
Popuiation (est. March 31, 1955): 2,130 

927 (1951: Buropean, 92.3%; Maori, 5.9%; | 

others, 1.8%). 

Density per a asae mile; 20.6. 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth IT. 

Governor General; Lt, Gen. 
loughby Norrie. 

Prime Minister: Sidney G. Holland. 

Principal cities (est. Apr. 1, 1954); Auck= 
land (greater), 361,600 (seaport and naval | 
base); Christchureh, 186,500 (cereals, stock | 
raising); Wellington, 140,400 (capital), | 

Dunedin City, 99,300 (textiles). b 
Monetary unit: New Zealand pound | 

(£NZ). a 
Language: English. t 
Religions (census 1951): Church of Eng- 

land, 37.5%; Presbyterian, 22.8%; Ro } 

Catholic, 13.6%; Methodist, 8.1%; Baptist, | 

1.6%; others, 16.9%. 

HISTORY. New Zealand, about 1,250 miles | 

east of Australia, consists of two main is 

lands and a number of smaller outlying | 
islands so scattered that they range from | 
the tropical to the antarctic, The islands, | 
which have approximately the area of 

Italy, were discovered and named New Zear | 

land in 1642 by Abel Tasman, a Dutch | 

navigator. Captain James Cook explored 
them in 1769 and after him came many 
other sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 

English missionaries landed in 1814 but 

made slow progress. On Jan. 22, 1840, 1 

head off a possible French move to claim 

New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. 


New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministries in 1856 and dominion sta 
tus on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 186! 
to 1871 there was fierce intermittent figh 
ing with the native Maoris. Gold was first 
discovered in 1853. 


New Zealand’s Labour party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, wit 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
party began a program of liberal economic 
and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1938 elections. 


Sir Wil 


fought in Egypt, Greece, Crete, 
Africa, Sicily and Italy, and the islands 
served as a major base for U. S. troops i 
the Pacific war. 

After 14 years in power, the Labour pa: 
was defeated at the general election of No’ 
30, 1949, and the National party took offic 
with Sidney G. Holland as Prime Minister 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. New Zea- 
land is a self-governing member of thi 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Queer 
is represented by a Governor Genera 
named by the Queen after consulting w 
the New Zealand government, Legislati 
power is vested in the eighty m0 
House of Representatives, The for 


i i 


er house (Legislative Council) was abol- 
hed effective Jan. 1, 1951. The House 
ected on Nov. 13, 1954, had 45 National 
arty members and 35 Labour party mem- 
ars. 

Military service was voluntary until July 
2, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 
ituted. Service outside New Zealand, 
itherto voluntary, also became obligatory 
uring World War II. At full mobilization, 
ew Zealand had 157,000 men in the armed 
rces and 124,000 in the Home Guard. Al- 
1ost One-third of the whole male popula- 
on of military age served overseas, The 
eacetime force is stabilized at 11,000 men. 
aval forces include 2 cruisers, 6 escort 
estroyers and a number of mine sweepers. 
Navy and volunteer army forces were 
ispatched to Korea in 1950, and compul- 
ry service was readopted. A mutual de- 
nse pact with the U. S. was signed Sept. 
71951. ' 

OCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
tate education is free and compulsory be- 
ween the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 
ae Maoris attend the regular public 
shools; the remainder attend missionary 
nd native village schools. In Dec. 1952, 
rere were 2,195 primary schools with 
25,020 students and 278 secondary and 
schnical schools with 61,094 students. 
niversity students numbered 10,3265. 
pout 10 per cent of the national budget 
; expended on education. 

Primarily a grazing country, New Zea- 
und is one of the world’s largest exporters 
f mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese, 
n 1954, livestock included 38,011,000 
neep, 5,745,000 cattle and 649,000 hogs. 
Jool production for 1953-54 was 424,500,~ 
00 Ibs. (greasy basis). Outside of grass, 
he chief crop is wheat (4,783,000 bushels 
1 1953-54). Other crops are oats, barley, 
otatoes, onions, tobacco, fruits and vege- 
ables. Butter production in 1953-54 was 
80,897 long tons; cheese, 102,954 tons; 
1eat, 588,600 tons. 

The chief industries of New Zealand are 
reezing of meat and making of butter, 
heese and condensed milk. Others of ma- 
or importance are electricity generation, 
aw milling and clothing manufacture. 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
ions of New Zealand pounds) : 


1952 1953 1954* 

xports 240.6 235.9 244.4 

mports 252.4 180.0 234.6 
* Provisional. 


‘Leading customers in 1954 were Britain 
67%), France (6%) and the U. S. (6%). 
eading exports were wool (36%), dairy 
roducts (27%) and meat (14%). Lead- 
ng suppliers were Britain (56%), Aus- 
ralia (13%) and the U. S. (8%). 

ecording to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
pant marine had 167 ships (100 tons and 
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“mileage in 1953 was 3,535; highway mile- 


over) aggregating 244,388 gross tons on 


June 30, 1954. Government-owned railway ; 


age in 1953 was 12,835. 

Recent government financial data on 
ordinary account are as follows (in mil- 
lions of New Zealand pounds): 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Revenue 177.8 182.3 191.2 
Expenditure 174.5 180.5 184.4 


The public debt on March 31, 1955, was 
£NZ730,683,875, excluding £NZ24,100,200 on es 
which interest payments had been sus- _ 
pended since 1931 by agreement with the 
British government. ge. ; 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main ia 
components are North Island and South 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width. ‘ 
North Island (44,281 sq. mi.) is 515 miles 
long and volcanic in its south central part. 

It contains many hot springs and beautiful 
geysers. In the southern part of North Is- 
land is Lake Taupo (238 sq. mi.). ote 

South Island (58,093 sq. mi.) has the 
Southern Alps along its west coast, with _ 
Mt. Cook (12,349 feet) the highest point — 
in New Zealand. Sp a 

Principal minerals are coal (1954: 2,587,- 
000 long tons), gold (1953: 38,656 ounces) — 
and silver (1953: 75,888 ounces). Other — 
minerals of importance include tungsten, — 
pumice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite, — 
jron ore and phosphate. About 20 per cent — 
of the total area is forested; 600,000,000 iat 
board feet of lumber were cut in 1954-55, 

Flounder, snapper and tarakihi account — 
for 75% of New Zealand’s fishery industry. 
There also are extensive oyster beds. 

Numerous rushing streams give New Zea- i 
land a great volume of hydroelectric power. © 
South Island has available about 4,000,000 © 
horsepower, and North Island 800,000. 
About 95 per cent of the population has 
access to power. 

The ocean tempers New Zealand’s cl 
mate, which otherwise might have grea 
variation. The range of mean temperatures 
is small (at Auckland, 66.3° in Januar 
51.2° in July; at Wellington, 60.9° in Ja 
uary, 47.2° in July). Rainfall is moderate 


at Auckland and 47.5 inches at Wellington 
and is heaviest in winter. ig 
DEPENDENCIES. The Auckland Islands — 
(234 sq. mi.) and Campbell Island (44 8q:ie 
mi.) are the principal outlying islands, 
which have a total area of 307 square miles. 
They are included within the geographical — 
boundaries of New Zealand as proclaimed © 
in 1847, The Aucklands and Campbell are 
uninhabited. Six hundred miles north of 
the Aucklands are the volcanic Kermadec 


- 


Islands (13 sq. mi.), annexed in 1887. 


In Polynesia: a number of intdtiabived Ape 
= _ lands_were brought under New Zealand's 
control in 1901. Rarotonga and Mangala 
‘in the Cook group total 84 square miles. 

Niue (or Savage Island) (115 sq. mi.) is 

the largest island outside the Cook group; 
- New Zealand also administers the Ross 
Dependency, an antarctic region claimed 
by Great Britain in 1923, and the Union 
‘(or Tokelau) Islands, transferred in 1925 
from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony. 


is 
WESTERN SAMOA--Status: U, N. trust 
erritory. 
High commissioner: G. R. Powles. 
Capital: Apia (population 10,000). 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, £2,211,847 
62% to the U. K.); imports, £1,710, 494. 
31% from New Zealand). Chief exports; 
(43%), cacao (42%). 
‘Principal products: copra, 
' nanas, tropical fruits, rubber. 


The former German Samoan Islands 
“were occupied by New Zealand troops in 
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cacao, 


mandated to New Zealand by the League 
ere in 1920 as the at of 


ive Council, a Legislative Assembly 
has a Samoan majority and a 
tative Native Council. There are 9 
ds, of which the largest and most 
L a are Savaii (703 sq. mi.) and 
u (430 sq. mi.). They are largely 
ists but fertile. The inhabitants 
olynesian Christians. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS (British) 
h Commissioner in Western Pacific: 
ert Stanley. 

.d groups in the Pacific administered 
e British High Commissioner in the 
Pacific include (1) Gilbert and 
islands, (2) British Solomon Islands, 
New Hebrides Condominium (see 
Overseas Territories). The High 
sioner has headquarters at Honiara, 
mn Islands. 


SERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS— 
Colony. 

islands in these groups (including 
3 bert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 
[the seat of administration], Fan- 
, Washington and Christmas Islands; 
le Phoenix group) were proclaimed 
tish protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
2 colony in 1915. The most important 
act is high-grade phosphate. 
e Bente of Canton and Enderbury is- 
m the Phoenix group was long in 
"between Great Britain and the 
States until 1939, when an agree- 
nt for “use in common” was reached 
two governments. Several of the 


Gilbert islands were occupied by Jap 
forces in World War II, and Tarawa w 
the scene of one of the fiercest battles 
U. S, Marine Corps history in Noy. 19 
when it was retaken from the Japanese, 


' SOLOMON ISLANDS-—Status: Proteg ' 
torate. ; 
This British protectorate, lying east of | 
New Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- - 
dalecanal, Malaita, San Oristobal, New) 
Georgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu-- 
merous smaller islands, Bougainville, one: 
of the group, is under Australian mandate. | 
The islands, which came under British pro - 
tection late in the 19th century, were the : 
scene of several important U. S. naval and | 
military victories during World War i. 
There are no native states, and administra- . 
tion is carried on by the High Commis- . 
sioner assisted by a nominated Advisory } 
Council. The most important products are | 


copra and rubber. 7 
7 
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Bulgaria (People’s Republic) § 


(Blgariya) A 
Area: 42,741 square miles, | 
Population (est, 1953): 7,450,000 (1947; 
BEY vokes 88%; Turkish, 9.8% 3 a 
Oj). 
Density per square mile: 174.3. 
Chairman of Presidium: Georgi — 
nov. 
Premier: Vulko Chervenkov, 
Principal cities (census 1946); Sofa, 
434,888 (capital, railroad center); Phili 
popolis (Plovdiv), 125,440 (commerce 
center); Stalin (Varna), 77,792 (Black Sea 
port); Ruschuk, 53,420 (chief Danuh 
port); Burgas, 43, 684 (Black Sea port). 
Monetary unit: Lev. 
Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. 
Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; | 
hammedan, 13.5%; Jewish, 8%; a 


setae 
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Catholic, .8%; others, .5%. 


HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridd 
political past, is an agrarian country abou 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hopi 
to win territory. It lost in both wars. 


The first Bulgarians, a tribe of 3 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed t 
Danube from the north in a.D, 679, a 
took the province of Moesia from : 
Roman Empire. They adopted a Slav dia 
lect and Slavic customs and twice co: 
quered most of the Balkan peninsula be 
tween 893 and 1280. After the Serbs sul 
jected their kingdom in 1330, the Bulg 
gradually fell prey to the Turks, and fron 
1396 to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish prov 
ince. In 1878, after the Turks had ruth 
lessly suppressed a Bulgar revolt, Russi 
forced Turkey to give the country its in 
pendence; but the European powers, fei 
ing that Bulgaria might become : 
dependency, bath es By the Tre 


ye 


1 (July, 1878), Bulgaria became au- 
onomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 
he province of Eastern Rumelia under a 
Yhristian Governor. 


In 1887, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Yoburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 
, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rume- 
ia) an independent kingdom. 


In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bul- 
‘aria joined its neighbor states and de- 
eated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia 
ind Greece over division of Macedonia and 
vas defeated by them in the Second Bal- 
-an War, which lasted one month. 


Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
sermany in World War I and lost, On 
Ict. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
ayor of his son, who became Tsar Boris 
II. The Treaty of Neuilly the next year 
lisarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 1878 
ize, and levied a heavy indemnity. Internal 
jisorder, underground intrigue and Agrar- 
an-Communist agitation marked the next 
ifteen years. 


‘Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934— 
35. When Hitler awarded his nation South- 
rn Dobruja, taken from Rumania in 1940, 
she weak but land-hungry Boris joined the 
Jazis in war the next year and occupied 
sarts of Yugoslavia and Greece, Later, with 
the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 
wainst them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
serious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 


Simeon II, infant son of Boris, became 
nominal ruler under a regency. Three days 
ufter Russia declared war on Bulgaria on 
Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
s coalition “Fatherland Front” Cabinet 
was set up under Kimon Georgiev. 


The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
active Soviet support and were ably led by 
Georgi Dimitrov, veteran party leader and 
former Secretary-General of the Comin- 
fern. 

This government initiated extensive so- 
cial and economic reforms, instituted a 
ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 
pressed all political groups which failed to 
subscribe to its policies. The elections of 
Nov. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, were con- 
ducted in typidal Communist manner, with 
the Fatherland Front securing overwhelm- 
ing majorities, according to official figures. 
of Sept. 8, 1946, 
hb resulted in overthrow of the mon- 
y, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com-~- 
ists quickly moved to take over the 


‘Under the peace treaty which took effect 


Sept. 15, 1947, after World War II, Bul- — 
garia’s boundaries are those which existed _ 
Jan. 1, 1941, thus including Southern Do- __ 
bruja. Bulgaria was to pay reparations in 
the amount of $45,000,000 to Greeté and 
$25,000,000 to Yugoslavia and was to make 
compensation for damage to Allied prop- 
erty in Bulgaria at the rate of 75% ef the — 

cost of replacement. aes 


the sta ects a 16- 
ab Of Winkel 
Vv 


the only official party. 
The 1947 treaty of 
strength of the armed forces as Wi 
army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 1/800; — 
navy 3,500; and air force 5,200 tien afd 90 
aircraft, none of them bombers. The army 
was purged of all anti-Communis 
late in 1946 and has been reorgariiz 
along Soviet lines. Notwithstanding t 
treaty provisions, the army had @n es 
mated strength of 175,000 by 1953. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC C@NDITI@) 
Elementary education is compulst 
free between 7 and 15; in 1946, 
the total population was illiterate. Seti 
in 1953, included 6,250 elementary, 
secondary and 230 vocational tf 
schools, with total enrollment of 1,121 
There were 20 institutions of 
learning with 31,500 students. . 
Most of the population is Greek O1 
dox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by 1 
state. The national language, Bulgarian, | 
closely related to Russian; both employ 
Cyrillic alphabet. Me 
Bulgaria is predominantly agrarian, 
80 per cent of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 per cent of the land is till 
used for pasture. Most landholdings 
small, and primitive methods of culti 
tion predominate. More than half th 
tivated area is devoted to cereals, incl 
wheat, corn, barley, oats and rye. 
crops are tobacto, alfalfa, cotton, fi 
potatoes and sugar. There are ext 
vineyards in the southern valleys. 
Industries are of minor importance 
with few exceptions—preparation of 
bacco leaf, wines and liquors, fertiliz 
distillation of attar of roses, and Hou 
milling—are confined to domestic m: 
All industries of any importance hi 


sy > 


A ratinmenens: A acagere Sam (1948-83) 
was instituted to increase the proportion 
of heavy to light industry; capital ex- 
penditure of $850,000,000 was projected, 
x _ Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 
exchange _ of agricultural products for 
- cheap manufactures. Statistics, in billions 
of leva, are as follows: 


1946 1948 1950 
14.94 34.10 §1,62 
17.51 35,20 38,57 

Gustomers in 1950 were the 


gary, y, Rumania and Poland (31%). Leading 

ippliers were the U.S.S.R, (67%) and the 
four above-named satellites (31%), To- 
bacco was the principal export, 


din though the Danube is navigable along 

> 1orthern korder, only a comparatively 
Memsye percentage of prewar Danube ship 
Onnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, 
nationalized, totaled 2,281 in 1952; 
way mileage was about 14,000 in 1950, 
RAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
[ATE. Two mountain ranges and 
eat valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
The Balkan belt crosses the center 
he country, almost due east-west, ris- 
height of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope 
eaks off from the Balkans in the 
, curves and then straightens out to 
nn Bily parallel along the southern bor- 
I ween the two ranges is the valley 
Marites, Bulgaria’s principal river. 


( forms most of the northern bound- 
with Rumania, is the Danubian table- 

aversed by several short rivers. 

hern Dobruja, a fertile region of 2,900 

uare miles below the Danube delta, is an 
a of low hills, fens Ane b sade steppes. 


mo tons. Other mineral products 
f uminum and rock salt. 


peratures at. Sofia average 28° in 
and 69° in July. 


Burma (Republic) 
1: 261,749 square miles. 

tion (est. 1954): 19,242,000 (1941: 
, 60% ; Shans, 1%; Chins, 2% 3 
1%; Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; 
nans, 1%; others, 22%). 

niet square mile: 73.5. 

aia Ba U. 


fete (est. 1952): Rangoon, 
apital, chief port); Mandalay, 
river port, upper Burma); Moul- 


mein, 


“Alcrabs 


, English 
Buddhist, 90%; ohamm. 
Hindu, 3%; Christian, 2% 


89,767 facay orth 

(vice). 

Languages; Burmese (70 % 

Religions: 
dan, 3%; 
others, 2%. 
HISTORY. Lying on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal between India, China and 
Thailand, the Union of Burma came inte 
existence as an independent state on Jan. 
4, 1948. After that time the new republie 
had to hold its own with difficulty against 
attacks on the one hand by Communist 
rebels seeking its overthrow and on the — 
other by Karen insurgents seeking wider 
territorial autonomy, 


In 1612 the British East India Company 
sent agents to Burma, and in the 17th and 
18th centuries the Burmese stoutly resisted 
the efforts of British, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders to establish posts on the Bay 
of Bengal. Actual British rule dated from 
1826, and in 1886 British troops forced the 
annexation of all Burma to India. On Apr 
1, 1987, the British separated Burma from 
India and set it up as a Crown colony with 
its own legislature and a British Governor. 


For hundreds of years a battlefield of 
petty princes, Burma became a Key battle- — 
ground in World War II largely because thi 
800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 
supply line to China. The Japanese in 
vaded the country in Dec. 1941, and b 
May 1942, had occupied most of it, cutting 
the road. In Aug. 1942, the Japanese set 
up a puppet government under Dr. Ba. 
Maw. ; 
After one of the most difficult campaigns 
of the war, Allied forces liberated most of 
Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on 
Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re 
sumed in Oct. 1945, but the native nation 
alist feeling continued strong. 


An agreement with Britain signed on 
Jan. 27, 1947, gave the Burmese an op- 
portunity to determine their future form 
of government. The leftist Anti-Fasciah 4 
People’s Freedom League secured a ma- 
jority in the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions held April 9, 1947, and the Assembly 
voted on June 17, 1947, to declare Burma 
a republic. Thakin Nu (now known as U 
Nu) became Premier July 19, 1947, upo 
the assassination of U Aung San. gover 
ony was formally transferred on Jan, = 
GOVERNMENT. The Constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly Sept. 24, 1947 
provides for a government headed by the 
President, who is elected by the two house 
of Parliament—the Chamber of Deputie 
and the Chamber of Nationalities—meet- 
ing in joint session, The President appoints 
the Premier on nomination of the Cha 
ber of Deputies; the Cabinet must en: 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Four frontier areas—the Shan, Kachin and 


m—are constituent parts of the Union 

joy some autonomy. el 
he Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
gue won about two-thirds of the 250 
is in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
t elections held under the new Consti- 
ion in 1951-52. 


he Constitution contemplates a form 
state socialism, with the operation of 
public utilities and the exploitation of 
Natural resources to come eventually 
ler state control, 


IAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
1952 Burma had 5,138 state and recog- 
sd primary schools with 595,873 pupils 
. 416 secondary schools with 81,269 
lents. Because of the many monastic 
201s, the percentage cf wholly illiterate 
1 is small. The University of Rangoon 
4,000 students in 1952, 


he natives in general are Mongolian; 
Burmese are the most advanced. 
idians, settled in the delta region, 
ply most of the coolie labor, while the 
mese constitute the artisan and mer- 
nt class. Buddhism, the national re- 
on, profoundly affects the national 
racter; every village in the country has 
temple. 


urma is essentially agricultural, with 
) growing concentrated in the delta and 
r valleys. It is a leading producer of 
, the staple focd, which occupies two- 
ds of the cultivated area. Output in 
55 was 4,227,000 long tons. Crops 
vn in the dry zone in upper Burma 
ude millet, cotton, peanuts and ses- 
Other crops include tobacco, fruit, 
stables and cereals. About 1144 million 
iS are under irrigation, The number of 
ber plantations has increased. The 
cipal domestic animals are water buf- 
(1,046,000 in 1954), used as a beast of 
den in the delta, and small humped 
1, which predominate in other areas. 
ile, including oxen, totaled 4,686,000 
|954. 

sading industries include silk weaving 
dyeing, rice husking, oil refining and 
d carving. f 

ecent trade statistics are as follows (in 
ions of kyats) : 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
orts 1,093.2 1,241.0 1,051.0 
orts 818,7 885.5 946.7 
nief exports 1953-54 were rice (80%) 


timber, largely teakwood (3%). Lead- 
customers were Japan (28%), India 
~) and Ceylon (13%); leading sup- 
‘s, Britain (30%), India (18%) and 
mn (11%). 

cent government finance data, on 
‘y and capital account, are as fol- 
in millions of kyats):. 


states, and the Chin special di- 


1952-53* 


1953-54* 1954-55t 
Revenue 954,6 1,383.8 1,118.3 
Expenditure 1,154,7 1,412.1 


1,442.3 — 
* Preliminary. + Budget estimate. : 

The principal commercial arteries are 
the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 miles 
te Bhame, and its tributaries. Regular 
steamer service is maintained to Bhamo. 
Railways, designed to supplement river 
transport, totaled 1,802 miles in 19653, ail 
state-owned. There are no rail connections 
with India or any other country. The 
length of roads was 12,472 miles in 1949. 
The Burma Road connects Lashio, a rail 
terminus in nothern Burma, with Kun- 
ming, China. oe 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, Slightly smaller than Texas, 
Burma is divided into three natura} — 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow 
mountain range forming the barrier he- — 
tween Burma and India; the Shan Plateau — 
in the east, extending southward into © 
Tenasserim; and the Central Basin running | har 
down to the flat, fertile delta of the Irra- 
waddy in the south. This delta contains a 
network of inter-communicating canals 
and nine principal mouths. wc 

Mineral resources are considerable but, — 
in many cases, undeveloped. Production by 
the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in 1939, 
was 17,396,000 barrels, but in 1954 it was 
only 1,321,000 barrels. Production of tin 
concentrates was 1,024 long tons, 

Other minerals include lead, silve 
zine, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, iron ore, 
molybdenum, coal, uranium (repo 
rubies, sapphires and jade. 


More than half of Burma is foreste 
with government reserves totaling 31, 
square miles. Teak, valuable for naval 
struction, is the main timber product 
cutting is strictly controlled. Natural | 
ber production was estimated at 12,900 
short tons in 1954. ae ; 

Burma forms part of the Asiatic mon 
soon region, but its climate is modi 
by the topography. There are three sea- 
sons: (1) cool and rainless (November 


temperature range is only 10°; at Ma 
dalay, about 20°. Annual rainfall at Ra: 


Chile (Republic) a 
(Repablica de Chile) : 


Area: 286,323 square miles. a 
Population (est, 1954): 6,238,000 (whi 
30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5%). 
Density per square mile: 21.8. 
President: Carlos Ibafiez del Campo. _ 
Principal cities (census 1952): Santia 
1,348,283 (capital); Valparaiso, 218 
(port); Concepcion, 119,887 (farming ce n= 


r er);Vifia del Mar, 85,281 (resort center) ; 
A > Antofagasta, 62,272 (nitrates). 
Monetary unit: Peso. 
_ Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 

4 HISTORY. Chile has had a relatively tran- 
Bo; -quil history amid its neighbors’ long 

record of strife, but it has suffered re- 
_ peated labor disturbances in recent years. 


oF Europeans first arrived in 1536, when 
Rie Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
‘ led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 
___‘~‘Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 
_‘-Valdivia, founded Santiago. On Sept. 18, 
1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
_ but independence was not won completely 
until 1818, when Bernardo O’Higgins and 
- José de San Martin finally crushed the 
_ Spanish armies. 


_ Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
‘with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 
the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 
outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 
areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 
ere The overthrow in 1931 of Colonel 
Carlos Ibafiez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven Presidents tumbled in and 
out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri 
rags 932-38) did much to restore Chile’s po- 
AP tical ‘and economic order. 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
"elections, initiated an extensive Socialist 


Under both external and internal pressure, 
the latter notably from its strong Com- 
munist party, Chile broke relations with 
e Axis on Jan. 20, 1943, but did not 
jare war on Japan until Feb. 14, 1945, 
fos died June 27, 1946. Following a 
ecial election, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
didate of a leftist-center coalition, he- 
. President on Nov. 3, 1946. His admin- 


eC SPsdeaaletainspired., He pursued a strong 
‘Communist policy. Carlos Ibanez was 


ERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The na- 
elects a President every six years, a 
te of forty-five members every eight 
s (one half renewable every four years) 


, Cabinet responsible to him but sub- 
to impeachment by Congress, which 


ie pee vote. All literate citizens over 
nty-one may vote in elections. 

itary service is compulsory, beginning 
enty with an initial training period 
ine months, after which a civilian is 
reserve until the age of forty-five. In 
48 the army was unofficially estimated at 
000, The navy, normally 13,000 men 
, had in 1954 one old battleship of 
) tons, two light cruisers (acquired 


from the U. S. in 1951),.six aosuey. 
frigates, five submarines, two coast 
fense ships and smaller craft. The air ft 
was expanded during World War Ait : 


| 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS! 
Education, free and compulsory between 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern! 
ment. In 19438, illiteracy was ein 
24 per cent, third lowest in Latin America 
School enrollment in 1949 was about 830.1 
000. There are five universities. 


The base .of the white populations i 
Spanish, although there are some German 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Catholii 
cism is the dominant religion, but churc) 
and state were separated in 1925. f 


Chilean agriculture is mostly confined t 
the temperate. central valley, similar t 
that of California. The available produc 
tive land is extremely limited, and most ¢ 
it must be irrigated. Wheat (1953-54: 934. 
000 metric tons) is the leading crop, fol 
lowed by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, strini 
beans and fruits. Grapes, next to whee 
in acreage, produced an estimated 75, 060. 
000 gallons of wine in 1954, Feudal-tyr 
estates, averaging 2,500 acres, predominat 
Cattle in 1953 totaled 2,409,100 and shee 
(1951) 6,500,000. Wool production (1954 
was about 20,000 metric tons (greasy). 


Foreign trade (in millions of U. S. 


larg) : : 

1952 1953 19: 
Exports 454 409 5 
Imports 371 335 


In 1954 the leading customers were i 
U. S. (47%), Britain (14%) and Argentir 
(9%); leading suppliers were the us 
(41%), Argentina (15%) and Peru (8° 
Chief exports in 1953 were copper (57% 
and nitrate (15%). The leading im 
ports were machinery and vehicles, te 
tiles, sugar, and iron and steel and mam 
factures. Py 


Except for mineral processing, mc 
manufacturing is of low-priced consu 
goods, particularly textiles. A steel indust 
was established in 1946; production for t 
year 1954 amounted to about 321,000 ms 
ric tons. 


Highway mileage totaled approximat 
31,250 in 1951, about a third improv 
Rail mileage is 5,434, partly electrifi 
Civil aviation is highly developed in ‘ 
interior, and several international 1 
serve the country. According to Llo 
Register, ‘the merchant marine h 
vessels (100 tons and over) aggreg 
210,592 gross tons on June 30, 1954, 


Recent financial data are as follow: 
billions of pesos) : 


1953* 1954 
Revenue 43.7 62.9 
Expenditure 54.1 62.9 - 


* Preliminary. + Budget estimate, 


funded extern 

Was £17,440,974, $106,595,500 and 
400 Swiss francs; the. direct in- 
nal debt, 10,363,370,454 pesos, 

TURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES: 
IMATE, A narrow, mountainous land, 
ile has one-third of its area covered hy 
> towering ranges of the Andes. In the 
rth is the mineral-rich Atacama Desert, 
ween the coast mountains and the 
des. In the center is a 700-mile-long val~ 
, thickly populated, between the Andes 
1 the coastal plateau. In the south, the 
des border on the ocean. 


it the southern tip of Chile’s mainland 
Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in 
» world, and beyond that lies the Strait 
Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an is- 
d divided between Chile and Argentina. 
e Juan Fernandez Islands, in the South 
sific about 400 miles west of the main- 
d, and Easter Island, about 2,000 miles 
jt, are Chilean possessions. 
the basis of the country’s economy is its 
neral resources in the northern desert 
vinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 
rapacé, where the only natural nitrate 
the world is found. Some 60 per cent of 
» world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
duct of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
nopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
portance with development of the syn- 
tic product. 
“he world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
ted at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
i also more than 900 million tons of 
h grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
1, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
, exceeds two billion tons. 
fineral production in 1953 was as fol- 
Ss: coal and lignite, 2,126,699 metric 
S; copper, 337,242 tons; iron ore, 2,903,- 
tons; nitrate of soda, 1,420,243 tons; 
d, 130,690 ounces; silver, 1,497,800 
ices. Mercury, manganese ore, cobalt, 
c, tungsten and molybdenum also are 
diiced, and deposits of uranium have 
n reported. Oil was first produced in 
rra del Fuego in Dec. 1945. Production 
the year 1954 was approximately 1,730,- 
barrels, 
lorests, estimated to cover 35 million 
es in the southern provinces, yield a 
iety of commercial wood, including co- 
er, laurel and magnolia. 


n Chile’s extreme north the days are 
, the nights warm on the coast and cool 
the interior. @entral Chile’s climate is 
aparable to that of southern California, 
| southward in the lake regions the cli- 
te is similar to that of the U. S. Pacific 
+hwest. In the extreme south, fogs and 
rms keep the mean temperature low. 
© has extreme recorded temperature 
s of 25° and 96°. Rainfall there aver- 
4 inches annually. 


rr 4 


debt on Dec. 31, 


Taoism, Mohammedanism, Christianity, _ 


- into eastern Europe. The weakening Mings 


China (Republic) 
(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 
Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* ‘ 
Population (census 1953): 590,194,715,* 
Density per square mile: 152.9, 
_ President, Nationalist China: Generalis- 
Simo Chiang Kai-shek. 
Premier: O. K. Yui. te 
‘e Chairman, Communist China; Mao Tse- — 
img, ; : 
Premier: Chou En-lai. 
Principal cities (census 1953): Shanghai, 
6,204,417 (chief port, industrial and finan- 
cial center); Peking (Peiping), 2,768,149 
(capital, Communist China); Tientsin, 
2,693,831 (commercial center); (est, 1952) 
Chungking, 2,000,000 (river port, trade : 
center); Mukden, 1,750,000 (Manchurian 
industrial center); Canton, 1,210,000 — 
(southern commercial center); Wuhan, — 
1,090,000 (river port); Nanking, 1,020,000. : 
(former Nationalist capital). A 
Monetary unit: Chinese dollar (yuan). 
Language: Chinese. pe 
Religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, 


t 


rs 


* Including Provinee of Formosa (Taiwan), Manchuria 
and Tibet. Census not taken in Formosa (population 
estimated at 7,591,298); population total excludes an 
estimated 11,743,320 Chinese resident abroad. ge 


HISTORY. By 2000 3.c., the Chinese were _ 
living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civiliza- __ 
tion by 1200 s.c. The great philosophers, — ; 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 11 ’ 
to 249 B.c.). The warring feudal states w 
first united under Emperor Ch’in Shih ~ 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B,C.) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c, to 4.D.220) 
China prospered and traded with the West. Be 
The T’ang dynasty (618-907) has ofts , 
been called the golden age of Chinese ft ; 
tory. Painting, sculpture and poetry flour-— 
ished under royal patronage, and printing 
made its earliest known appearance. — m 
The Mings, last of the native rul 
(1368-1644), overthrew the Mongol 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) established 
Kublai Khan, whose dominions extended 


in turn were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
vaders from the north, the Manchus. ~~ 
The Chinese closely restricted foreign 
tivities, and by the end of the 18th ce 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 
port of Macao) were open to Euro; 
merchants. Following the Anglo-Chin 
War of 1839-42, however, several trea 
ports were opened and Hong Kong was 
ceded to Britain. Treaties signed after 
further hostilities (1856-60) weakened | 


Chinese-Japanese War of 1894-95 was | 
lowed by a scramble for Chinese leases 2 
concessions by European powers whi 
resulted in the Boxer Rebellion (199! 

suppressed by an international force. 


The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 

Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 
fant Emperor Hsiian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 
followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 


as Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 
- in 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 
-—s«- 4912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 
--‘Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 
‘put was forced by a serious rising in 1915—- 
16 to abandon His intention of declaring 
himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June 
1916, was followed by years of civil war 
# between rival militarists and Dr. Sun’s re- 
des publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 
who had controlled only the Canton area 
in opposition to the recognized regime, was 
followed by a revival of the Kuomintang 
___ party, which practically deified him. Na- 
he 
x 


‘tionalist forces, led by Gen. Chiang Kai- 
-shek and advised originally by Communist 
sexperts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
g % ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. 
Internal strife continued, however, and 
Chiang broke with the Communists. 


é An alleged explosion on the South Man- 

si churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
i, ae installed the last Manchu Emperor, 

Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of “Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
_ who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports and railways. The Kuomintang gov- 
ba? ernment | retreated first to Hankow and 
- then to Chungking, while in “Occupied 
ina” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
nment at Nanking headed by Wang 
ing-wel. In 1943 Chiang became political 
ell as military leader of “Free China.” 


When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
viding for Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
; ria, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
‘5 ‘Manchurian railways for 30 years, a joint 
_ Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Arthur 
ay a free port at Dairen. 


The surrender of Japan also touched off 
‘civil war between Nationalist and Com- 
unist forces for control of China. 

‘By the end of 1949, all China except 
he island of Formosa was under Com. 
unist control. Barricaded on Formosa, 
Nationalist regime had little means at 
disposal to make any effective counter- 
ack upon the mainland. The U. S., how- 
r, after the outbreak of the Korean war 
a June 1950, promised naval and air aid 
o repel any invasion of Formosa. 


"3 8 Operate meanwhile set up in 


dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic | 


provided for a $300, ‘000: 000 Soviet ¢ 
and for the return of the Changchun 
road to China and the eventual return 
Port Arthur and Dairen. iS 


The Communist regime Bee | 
was recognized as the legal government oi 
China by many nations but was unsuccess-t 
ful in its efforts to secure 4 place in the 
U. N. It threw several hundred thousand 
men into the Korean war of 1950-53 im ¢ 
futile effort to drive U. N. forces from 
Korea. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
Nationalist Constitution of 1947, the high+ 
est state organ is the National Assembly; 
which meets once each three years and is 
the “sovereign organ of the people.” It 
members are élected for 6-year terms oO! 
the basis of territorial and professional rep, 
resentation. The Assembly elects the Presi: 
dent and Vice President of the Republic 
for 6-year terms.'The organs of governmen: 


include the Executive Yiian (Cabinet) 


whose members, headed by the Premier 
are appointed by the President with th’ 
concurrence of the Legislative Yuan ane 
the Legislative Yiian, which exercises legis 
lative functions when the Assembly is no 
in session and has ultimate control + 
the cabinet. 

The definitive Constitution of the Peo 
ple’s republic, adopted by the Nationa 
People’s Congress on Sept. 20, 1954, estab 
lished the Congress as the highest orgal 
of state power. Its 1,226 members ar 
elected for a 4-year term by local govern 
ment bodies, the armed forces and Chines 
resident abroad. Executive power is veste 
in the Chairman or President, elected fc 
a 4-year term by the Congress. He appoint 
the Premier and his Cabinet. The Cab 
net, the highest administrative orga 
consists of 35 ministers. Effective contr 
is exercised throughout by the centr 
committee of the Chinese Communi: 
party. on 
Defense. Military service is compulso 
in Nationalist China; the initial traint 
period is one or two years. The fightii 
strength of the army in 1954 was upwar 
of 600,000 men. The air force had abo 
300 planes and the navy, some 100 sm: 
vessels. x 

The chairman is commander-in-chief 
the Communist armed forces. In 1954 
numbered about 5,000,000 men, divid 
into several field armies. The air force h 
about 2,000 Soviet-built planes, about hi 
of them jet fighters. About 50 naval vi 
sels, including 20 submarines, were | 
ported to have been acquired from 
U.S.S.R. ; 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIO! 
Education. Emphasis on the mainlan 
upon technical training and inculca‘ 
the Communist Lgeoloey ss ae 1952 


to be about 550,000 primary 


o0ls with about 53,000,000 pupils, 5,500 - 


mdary schools with about 3,000,000 
ils and, in June 1953, 218 colleges and 
versities with 219,700 students, 


he mass literacy movement has been 
mmpanied by the replacement of the 
classical or. “dead” Chinese language 
2 the popular vernacular (Pai-hua) of 
Mandarin dialect, employing perhaps 
Q of the most essential of the many 
usands of Chinese ideographs, 


iciulture. In China, nearly 80 per 
f of the population depend on the land 
livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces- 
ly emphasized, but China is still not 
“sufficient in food. Cultivation is inten- 
, holdings are small, and irrigation is 
ely practiced. The three most impor- 
t food crops are rice, wheat and maize; 
1 grain production was officially esti- 
ed at 163,750,000 metric tons in 1952. 


1 northern China, wheat, barley, corn, 
hum, millet and other cereals, and 
ns and peas predominate, whereas in 
south, rice, sugar and indigo are most 
ortant. The Yangtze basin, one of 
most favored agricultural regions in the 
Id, is China’s premier granary. Tea, the 
f beverage, is grown mainly in the cen- 
uplands, coastal ranges and Szechwan; 
juction in 1952 was Officially placed at 
60 tons. 
ikworm culture is practiced widely, es- 
ally in the lower Yangtze valley. Cot- 
the major purely industrial crop, runs 
n 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales a year. 
beans are of ever-increasing impor- 
3e. Other crops include fibers, tobacco, 
stable oils, cane sugar and many medic- 
plants and spices. 
he urgent need for subsistence crops 
confined grazing grounds for sheep 
cattle to the dry northwest and to 
intain pastures. However, such animals 
soats, poultry and especially pigs are 
3d everywhere. According to unofficial 
mates, Communist China had in 1953 
12,000 cattle, 17,190,000 sheep, 77,- 
000 hogs, 34,110,000 goats and 11,885,- 
buffalo. 
ustry. Industrially, China is still in 
infancy. Development has been mainly 
he erection of textile mills, silk and 
r mills, match factories, tanneries and 
w steel and cement mills. The produc- 
of consumer’s goods far exceeds that 
sroducer’s goods, which must still be 
orted. Much of the industry which had 
1 developed in the lower Yangtze val- 
and the Shanghai area was moved 
ward in 1938 and 1939 to escape Japa~ 
. capture, and southward in 1948 to 
e Communist control. 


‘Communist regime is reported to be 
itrating upon Manchuria as China’s 


industrial center and to be shifting some 
industries to the northwest. A five-year 
plan of industrial development beginning 
in 1953 was announced in Deg, 1952. 
Trade. According to official reports, the 
U.S.8S.R. and its satellites accounted for 
75% of Communist China’s total trade in 
1958. The 1952 trade total was unofficially 
estimated at U. S. $2,000,000,000, and the 
1953 total was officially placed at 36% 
more than that in 1952. Major exports 
include textiles and products, tung oil - 
and pig bristles, : 
Communications. Exploitation of many of 
China’s natural resources has been hand- 
icapped by the lack of internal commu-_ 
nications. There is an extensive system of 
inland waterways and canals, however, and 
in central and south China most of the 
freight is carried by water. ; ‘ 
The modern highway system now totals — 
about 100,000 miles, but at least half of 
the system is in need of extensive repairs. 
The railway system of some 15,672 miles, 
concentrated in the lower Yangtze basin 
and in north China and Manchuria, has 
been rehabilitated and is being extended by 
the Communists. The main port is Shang- 
hai. , caf 
Finance. The 1955 Communist budget es- — 
timated revenue at 31,192,520,000 people’s — 
yuan (2.37 yuan=U. S. $1) and ex- 
penditure at 29,736,720,000 yuan. The The 
Nationalist government on Formosa con-— 
tinued to depend on U. S. aid to balanc 
its budget. «il: <a 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, China has about 1% times 
the area of the continental United States. 
Its coast line is roughly a semi-circle, 
about 2,150 miles long. The greater part of __ 
the country is mountainous, and only in 
the lower reaches of the Hwang Ho an a 
Yangtze Kiang are there extensive low 
plains. The principal mountain ranges - 
the Tien Shan, to the northwest; the Kun 
lun chain, which attains a maximum 
height of 23,890 feet, running south of the 
Takla Makan and Gobi deserts; and t 
Trans-Himalaya, connecting the Kun 
with the borders of China and Tibet. 
churia is largely an undulating plain con- 
nected with the north China plain | 
narrow lowland corridor. Inner Mong 
contains the relatively fertile southern a 
eastern portions of the Gobi. The 1 
island of Hainan (13,500 sq. mi.) lies” 
the southern coast, Ry 
Hydrographically, China proper consists 
of three great river systems. The norther: 
part of the country is drained by th 
Hwang Ho (Yellow), 2,700 miles long a 
mostly unnavigable. The central part 
drained by the Yangtze Kiang, the et 
longest river in the world (3,100 mi.). 1 
Si Kiang in the south is about 1,650 
long and navigable for a considerable 


tance, In addition, the Amur forms part of 
the northeastern boundary. 


_ Minerals. Mineral resources are consid- 
erable. Iren ore, far less plentiful than 
coal, is mined principally in the lower 
Yangtze valley and in north China. Tin, 
mined in Yunnan and southwest Sze- 
_ chwanh, has been a major mineral export. Of 
‘ some rarer minerals, notably antimony and 
tungsten, China is sometimes the world’s 
leading producer. Lead, zinc, silver, mer- 
___cury and gold are also mined, and discov- 
"” ery of uranium has been reported. Mineral 

production im 1954 was estimated as fol- 

lows: ceal, 81,990,000 metric tons; (1953) 
jron ore, about 5,000,000 tons; tin (in 
ore), 9,000 tons; tungsten concentrates, 
20,000 tons. 

Forest and Fisheries. China urgently needs 
reforestation. Most remaining forests are 
On inaccessible mountain slopes. Bamboo 
is cultivated in groves throughout the 
va country south of the Tsinling mountains. 
Both sea and river fisheries are rich and 
varied, and fresh or salted fish is a staple 
- food in many districts. Coastal fisheries 
re are at Shantung, Chekiang and Kwantung. 

- Climate. There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the coldest win- 
ters in the world for its latitude (23.5° 
% average in January at Peiping). The Yang- 
i  tze valley is warmer, with winter tempera- 
_ tures more like those of Britain, while 
i the south has warm subtropical winters. 

- Summer temperatures are uniformly hot 
_ throughout China (about 79° in July at 
_ Peiping and 82° at Hong Kong). South 
China receives regular rainfall averaging 
from 40 to 60 inches annually, but in the 
north rainfall is irregular and not as 
heavy; droughts and floods are common. 

: FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—Status: Province 
x > “(Part of Republic of Nationalist China). 

; ex Area: 13,836 square miles. 

; Population (census June 1953, excluding 
ie, troops and militia): 8,260,961. 

3 Capital: Taipei Taihoku), 573,597. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, U. S. $97,- 
5D, 000; imports, $110,217,000.* Chief ex- 
orts: sugar (60%), tea (10%), rice aes 
} Agricultural products (est. 1954-55, in 
metric tons): raw sugar, 619,000; “rice 
(paddy), 2,220,000; tea, bananas, pine- 

eS, sweet potatoes. 
mdustries: sugar FeGRINED canning, ce- 
5 “ment, chemicals, wood, paper. 

; ‘Minerals: coal (1954: 2,000, 000 metric 
pions), gold, petroleum, silver, sulfur. 


* Excludes U.S. aid imports ($110,200,000, and tho 
bh SOL Mage “hea : d “tg 


mi.). "The Pescadores (Bokoto) (about 
q. mi.) and other outlying islands be- 
e administratively a part of Formosa 
er Japamese rule. Formosa, ceded to 
pan in 1896 after the Chinese-Japanese 
ar, remained Japanese until it was re- 
ored to China in 1945, in accordance with 


‘tobacco have 


the Cairo declaration. It was the only 
tory under the control of the Nationa 
regime after 1949. — : 


Most of the inhabitants are “oe Ch. 


. stock. There are also about 140,000 


eriginal tribesmen in the mountainous int 
terior. Sugar cane, grown under the plan! 
tation system, is the most presperous © 
the island’s developments. 


Formosa is one of the world’s chiei 
sources of camphor, and governments 
monopolies of camphor, salt, opium anit 
been established. Fores: 
resources are enormous. Railway mileag: 
totaled (1953) about 2,725 and roads 16,38 


The climate is tropical, with tempera’ 
tures above 60° (except in mountain areas! 
every month except January. . 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN)- 
Status: Chinese province under joint Chi 
nese-Soviet economic control. 

Area: 705,969 square miles. 

Population (census 1953): 4,873, G08. 

Capital: Tihwa (Urumchi) (20, 000). 

Chief exports: wool, cotton, furs, sin 
sheep, cattle, horses. 

Agricultural products: wheat, corn, ric 
cotton, sorghum, beans, fruit. 

Minerals: jade, gold. ez 

Largest. and most remote of Chine 
provinces, Sinkiang experienced violer 
Mohammedan uprisings after 1932. Tr 
Chinese Governor, Gen. Shen Shih- tsai, re 
established order in 1937 with Soviet sur 
port. In 1943, Russian troops withdrer 
taking with them all their economic” et 
stallations, but following World War | 
Soviet influence was gradually restored ar 
the province surrendered to the Chine 
Communists in late 1949. On Mar. 27, 195 
the People’s government signed an agre 
ment with the Soviet Union providing f 
joint exploitation of Sinkiang’s natut 
resources. . 


Chinese constitute about 5 per cent 
the population; there are 14 other ethr 
groups, mostly Turki tribes of the Sup 
Moslem faith. The Mongol tribes are Lal 
Buddhists. There are vast stretches of a 
ert and arid land, and the limited al 
under cultivation is mostly in oases a 
river valleys. + 

Almost all of the limited foreign trade 
conducted with Russia. About 85 per ¢ 
of the population lives in the western 8 
of the province, adjacent to the Sor 
Union and separated from China by d 


land. : 


TIBET—Status: Nominally independe 
under Chinese Communist control. 
Area: 469,294 square miles. 
Population (census 1953): 1,273,969. 
Capital: Lhasa (50,000). ve 
Ruler: The 14th Dalai Lama (Li 
Pamo Téntrup). 
Monetary unit: Sang. : 
Exports: wool, live animals, sal ie 
borax, tea, musk. 


i yw 


aa 


lt | products: barl frui 
; fables. ea pBaEIEX ruits, 
: borax, salt, coal, gold. — 
north and northeast of the Hi- 
7as, is the highest country in the 
, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
having many peaks ranging up to 
than 25,000. feet. Chinese suzerainty 
Tibet was established in the 18th 
ry, The area was invaded by a British 
itionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
an Conyention of 1907 recognized 
‘6 influence and stipulated that 
sy Russia nor Britain should inter- 
n Tibet’s affairs, 


nese Communist troops invaded the 
n October, 1950. An agreement signed 
Communist China in May, 1951, rec- 
sd the Dalai Lama as spiritual and 
ral ruler but made Tibet virtually a 
se province. 


religion and predominant factor in 
5S social system is Lamaism, a late 
of Buddhism modified by animism 
rimitive magic. Education is in the 
1 of the many monasteries, some of 
_have more than 1,000 monks. A 
number of the population are lamas, 
y celibates. Both polyandry and po- 
y are practiced. 

Climate is extremely variable. Total 
‘precipitation in most of the country 
y about 8 inches. 


Colombia (Republic) 
_ (Reptiblica de Colombia) 
1: 439,714 square miles. 
ulation (est. 1954): 12,381,000 (mes- 
8%; white, 20%; Indian, 7%; Negro, 


sity per square mile: 28.2. 
ident: Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 
cipal cities (census 1951): Bogota, 
2 (capital); Medellin, 328,294 (min- 
Barranquilla, 276,199 (seaport); Cali, 
i (coffee, mining); Cartagena, 111,291 
rt); Bucaramanga, 102,887 (indus- 
enter). 
etary unit: Peso, 

e: Spanish. 
gion: Roman Catholic. 
RY. Colombia, nearly nine times the 
New York state, is the only country 
ith America with frontage on both 
cific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
was one of the first parts of the 
“as to be visited by Spanish explorers. 
, the first p anent European set- 
t+ on the American mainland, was 
din 1510, Santa Marta in 1525, and 
yin 1538. 
Granada, as Colombia was called 
361, was comparatively neglected 
1e Spanish colonial era, After win- 
dependence from Spain during a 
ar struggle ending in 1824, the 
tablished a republic in 1831, in- 
Py ° r é 


‘to the national University, founded 


cluding the area that now is Panama. In- 
‘termittent civil war plagued Colombia un- 
til 1908, when Panamda, with United States 
backing, seceded from the republic. 


The century-old houndary dispute with 
Peru over Leticia almost led to war in 1931, 
but a settlement was arranged through 
the League of Nations in 1934-35. 

Bogota, host at the time to the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States, was swept by a destructive but un- 
successful revolt on April 9, 1948, follow- 
ing the assassination of Jorge Eliécer Gai- : 
tam, extremist Liberal leader. The 1949 — 
presidential election, held on Nov. 27 and 
boycotted by the Liberals, was won by the . 
Conservative candidate, Laureano Gémez, 
who took office on Aug. 7, 1950. Gémez 
returned to office on June 13, 1953, after __ 
being on leave of absence since Oct, 1951, 
but was immediately ousted in a coup 
Wétat led by Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas — 
Pinilla, who became President. rote 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Colombia’s 
President, who appoints his own Cabinet, 
1s elected every four years and is not eli- — 
gible to succeed himself immediately. The 
Senate—upper house of Congress—has 63 
members elected for four years by direct — 
vote, The House of Representatives of 123° 
members is directly elected for two years, 
All male citizens over 21 may vote. Me 

A term of military service is compulsory 
for men between twenty-one and thirty. — 
The strength of the peacetime army aver- oR q 
ages about 13,000-14,000. With 2,500 per- 
sonnel, the navy has two modern destroy- $ 
ers, one sea-going gunboat, three patrc 
craft, three frigates, six river gunboats and 
several launches. An infantry battalion 
and two frigates served in Korea. sy 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION: 
Primary education is free and technics 
compulsory. Illiteracy (7 years and ove: 
was Officially placed at 37% in 1951. 
By law, 10 per cent of the national budget — 
goes for education, In 1953, 14,223 primary __ 
schools reported enrollment of 1,072,5 


pupils, 585 secondary schools 65,618 and oes 
220 commercial schools 17,340. In additic 


ake 


Bogota, 1572, there were 20 other uni- 
versities and 18 institutes and schools of 
higher learning. : 
Because of the former isolation of tl 
interior, the language and manners 
Bogoté are more purely Castilian than 
anywhere else in South America. The white 
race retains its social and economic domi- 
nance over Indians and Negroes, but race 
mixture is steadily reducing its numbers. — 
In recent years, notably since adoption of — 
a new labor code in 1944, the working — 
classes have made important gains, includ- 
ing minimum wages, vacations and holi- 
days, accident and sickness benefits, and 
the protected right of union organize 


* Most of the people live by farming and 
--—s eattle herding, but only a small part of 
: ‘the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 
tive means. Colombia's coffee, the nation’s 
principal crop, is a mild variety that does 
not compete with Brazilian types. Exports 
in 1954 totaled 5,753,819 bags of 132 
pounds each. Other crops include bananas, 
coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, cotton, 
Mi cacao, beans, rice, tropical fruits and, in 
the temperate regions on plateaus and in 
mountain valleys, cereals and potatoes. 
Cattle were estimated at 15,512,000 in Dec. 
1950, according to U. N. statistics. 
The leading manufacturing industries 
are foodstuff processing, textiles and bev- 
_ erages. 
ao To protect foreign trade balances, the 
_ government has taken over control of ex- 
Bye ports and imports. Trade statistics, in mil- 
--—~__—s iiions of pesos, are as follows: 


{ .. 1 1952 1953 1954 
Exports 1,183.1 1,490.3 1,640.9 
Imports 1,038.4 1,366.8 1,626.6 


Leading exports in 1954 were coffee 
(84%), petroleum (12%) and bananas 
(2%). Leading customers were the U.S. 

(19%), Netherlands Antilles (petroleum 
for refining) (5%) and western. Germany 
: (5%); jeading suppliers, the U. S. (63%), 
western Germany (8%) and Britain (5%). 
Difficult terrain makes Colombia’s rail 
- . and road building costly. Rail mileage was 
put at 1,782 (main-line track) in 1951; 
and improved highway mileage at 12,600. 
Air transit is well advanced, and there are 
4,620 miles of navigable waterways. 

~ Colombia’s 1955 budget, as amended to 
March 31, 1955, provided for expenditures 
of 1,629,000,000 pesos. The public debt 
on Dec. 31, 1953, totaled 557,200,000 pesos 
“a - (excluding some arrears of interest). 

- +NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 

_ CLIMATE. Through the western half of 

the country, three Andean ranges run 
north and south, merging into one at the 
eg Ecuadorean porder. The eastern half is a 
low, jungle-covered plain, drained by spurs 
_ of the Amazon and Orinoco, inhabited 
‘mostly by uncivilized Indians. The fertile 
plateau and valley of the eastern range is 
_ the most densely populated part of the 
country. 
Rich in minerals, Colombia has the third 
largest oil industry in Latin America (70 
‘per cent controlled by U.S. interests). Pro- 
duction ‘in 1954 was 39,977,435 barrels. The 
jt country is also rich in platinum and has 
world-famous emerald mines at Muzo in 
. the eastern Andes. Mineral production in- 
cludes gold (1954: 377,466 troy ounces), 
silver (112,538 ounces) and crude plati- 
num (exports 1954: 28,465 ounces). 
Colombian forests, covering a large part 
of the country from the western Andes to 
the eastern plain, are a great but little ex- 


~ploited source of wealth. Products” 


aa a 9 3 
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vanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla 
and balsams, tanning agents, dye 
hardwoods and rubber. : 
Alligators along many of the large rive 
are hunted for hides. The rivers and la 
abound with fish and turtles, a source 
commercial tortoise shell. | 
Although Colombia lies almost entir} 
in the north torrid zone, its climate| 
tempered by prevailing winds and hil 
altitudes in. the western, mountaine 
area. High temperatures and excess: 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, alc 
the coast and in the larger river valle 
At Bogota, the mean temperature stays 
the 50’s every month of the year; ann’ 
rainfall there.is 42 inches. : 


Costa Rica (Republic) — 
(Reptblica de Costa Rica) — 
Area: 19,238 square miles. if 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 9382, 
(white and mestizo, 97%; Negro, 2%; : 
dian, 1%). 
Density per square mile: 48.5. a 
President: José Figueres Ferrer. — as 
Principal city (census 1950): San J 
86,909 (capital and only large city). 
Monetary unit: Colén. 


Language: Spanish. } 
Religion: Roman Catholic (state). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Costa f 
was discovered and probabiy named 
Columbus in 1502. A Spanish province 
early as 1530, it proclaimed its indepe 
ence in 1821, and was a member of 
Central American Union from 1828 
Aside from boundary disputes with } 
am& and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s moi 
history was comparatively rend 
the spring of 1948, when a brief civil 
followed congressional annulment of ] 
dential elections in which Otilio 7 
Blanco defeated the Government ¢é 
date. Leftist-supported government f 
surrendered on April 20, and on May 
i1-man junta took over and a Constit 
Assembly was elected on Dec. 8, 1948 
Assembly met on Jan. 16, 1949, conn 
Ulate as President-elect, and, after dre 
a new Constitution, dissolved on Nov 
which date Ulate took office. José Fig 
Ferrer was elected to succeed him i 
July 1953 elections. \ a 

Under the 1949 Constitution the 
dent and one-house Congress of 4 
bers are popularly elected for teri 
four years. ; 

The army was abolished in 1950 
1s a police force of 1,000 and 1700 
guardsmen. @ 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC COND 


Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate (estim 
21.2% in 1950) is the lowest 


tral America, with elementary 


:. 
a 


1p sory. In 1951 thera were 

mary schools (116,157 pupils) 
m 1950, 24 secondary schools and 7 
il schoois. The National University 
‘San José, The English jJanguage has 
aewent in all of the PEbRArY schools 
> 1944, 
fee, bananas, abaca fiber and cacao 
he basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
ire, which is characterized by the 
lence of small land holdings. Cotton, 
r cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
0@8 are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
d mainly for dairying, 
fee production totaled 383,000 bags 
2 lb. each in 1953-54. 
mnufacturing is virtually limited to 
ly-consumed products, Chief among 
» products are furniture, fine wood- 
and tobacca, 
reign trade data (in millions of U. 8, 
rs) are as follows: 


1952* 1953* 1954* 
rts 73.37 80.15 80.95 
rts 67.87 73.67 80.65 


nana valuation adjusted. 
ding customers in 1954 were the U.S. 
), Germany (16%) and Canada 
; leading suppliers, the U. S, (57%), 
any (9%) and Britain (8%). Leading 
ts were coffee (43%), bananas (41%) 
cacao (10%); imports included tex- 
machinery, vehicles and petroleum 
icts. 


1952 the rail system tctaled approxi- 
ly 660 miles; improved highways, 950 
; unimproved highways, 3,750 miles. 
Ging to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
; Marine had 70 vessels (100 tons and 
aggregating 200,515 gross tons on 
30, 1954. 

> 1955 budget (preliminary) balanced 
),200, 000 colones. The public debt was 
19,000 colones on Dec. 31, 1954. . 


RAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
ATE. Most of Costa Rica is elevated 
and, from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
vel, with sharp slopes to the Carib- 
and Pacific. Cocos Island, about 300 
off the Pacific Coast, is under Costa 
sovereignty; although it is mostly 
al jungle, it is of potential strategic 
tance in the defenses of the Panama 
a is the most valuable mineral, al- 
h silver, manganese, mercury and 
- also exist. Oil indications have been 
in the south. 

: Mountain slopes yield such for- 
oducts as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- 

and rosewood. 

ae is cool and refreshing in 
a Rican highiands, with average 
ures of 68°, and San José is in- 
peeegortanise as a tourist resort. 


Along the coasts, the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 82°. The rainy season is 
usually from April or May to about De- 
cember; rainfall amounts to 70 inches 
yearly on the Pacific coast and more than 
130 on the Atlantic or Caribbean. 


Cuba (Republic) 
(Repablica de Cuba) 
Arce 44,217 square miles. 
opulation (census 1953): 5,829,029 — 
(witke and mulatto, 75%; Negro, 24% ; ha 
Mongoloia, 1%). ft 
Density per square mile: 131.8. : 
President: Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar 
(provisional), F 
Principal cities (census 1953)*: Havana, — 
783,162 (capital, industrial center); Hol-— 
guin, 226,644 (trading center); Camagiiey, 
204,254 (cattle, sugar); Santiago de Cuba, 
166,565 (seaport, mining); Santa Clara, : 
144,630 (sugar, mining); Cienfuegos, 99,000 
(sugar port), 2° 
Monetary unit: Poso. 
Language: Spanis.. 
Religion: Roman catholic. 
* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY. The history of Cuba, incceatt of 
the many Caribbean islands, began for +i 
white men with discovery by Columbus on 
his first voyage in 1492. It was a speniaa 
colony until 1898, except for brief Britis: 
occupancy in 1762-63. Open war raged be- 
tween Cuban rebels and Spanish troops We ie 
from 1867 to 1878. Fighting broke out i 
again in 1895, and when the United States 
threatened to intervene, Spain felt its na- 
tional dignity had been wounded. Strained — 
relations between Spain and the U. S. led 
to war when the U. S. battleship Maine 
was blown up in Havana harbor in Feb. : 
1898. At the end of the brief Spanish- — " 
American War, Spain gave up Cuba. €) ies 


Until creation of the Cuban republi 


two years of the republic’s life, the Un nited ; 
States held the right to intervene in ae Pe i. 


and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after Wi rid 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
presidency of Gerardo Machado, who wa 
ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five differen’ 
Presidents tried to rule in the next 
months; out of this political whir 
came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batis 24 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
sergeant to army commander in chief. Ir 
1940 Batista legalized his reign by b 
elected to a four-year presidential term. 
He was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Rame 
Grau San Martin. Carlos Prio Socarras won 
the June 1948 elections and took Mee 
Oct. 10 for a 4-year term. Prio was ousted 
March 10, 1952, however, by Batista, 


‘ former dictator, who became provisional ~ 
i President on April 4. He was elected for 

. . a 4-year term Nov. 1, 1954. 

; GOVERNMENT. Cuba’s President is elected 

Es for a 4-year term by direct popular vote, 
in which women take part. The Cabinet, 
though named by the President, is respon- 
sible to the Congress—a 54-member Senate 


and a 136-member House, both elected for 

four years. Much Cuban lawmaking is done 

through presidential decree, reviewable by 

the Supreme Court. Cuban politics are 
- dominated by personalities, with the result 
that there are frequent shifts in political 
grouping. 

Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished in 1942. The army numbers about 
15,000; the navy, 5,000, manning some 
twenty small coastal craft. The air force 
has 50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases 
and one naval base built in World War IL 
at a cost of more than $30,000,000 were 
turned over to Cuba in 1946. However, the 
‘United States retained its long-held naval 
pase at Guantanamo. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. In 1952-53 public primary schools 
jad 684,924 pupils; private, 98,724. Liter- 
acy was estimated at close to 70 per cent. 
te Fa ‘The University of Havana, founded in 1721, 
| shad 18,379 students in 1952-53; Oriente 
University (Santiago) , 1,256; Santa Clara, 
767; Catholic University of Villanova 
(Havana), 523. 
Half of the employed are engaged in 
agriculture, which normally accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of the exports. 
Often jolted by fluctuations in the price of 
sugar, of which it produced 5,400,000 
- ghort tons in 1954, Cuba is now seek- 
ing to vary its agricultural production. 
_ About two-thirds of the cultivated area is 
__ devoted to sugar cane. Other important 
crops are tobacco (1953-54 output: 40,000 
short tons), coffee, cacao, fruits, vegetables, 
henequen, corn, pineapples and rice. The 
livestock and dairy industry has progressed 
- greatly. 
‘Manufactured products include sugar, 
molasses, syrup, brandy, rum, alcohol, ci- 
boxes, sponges, 


Bia 


we 


A 
In 


* 


_ products and canned goods. The leading 
- industry is the processing of sugar cane 
and its products. 

’ ‘<3 Foreign trade (in millions of pesos): 
Aye 


Byes Gy 1952 1953 1954* 

_ Exports — 675.3 640.3 539.0 
Imports 618.3 489.7 470.0 
_ * Provisional. 


(13%), tobacco and products (8%) and 
molasses (5%). Leading customers in 1953 
were the U. S. (61%), Britain (12%) and 
Japan (6%); leading suppliers, the U. S. 


(76%), Netherlands Antilles (3%) 


Leading exports in 1954 were sugar 


: 
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India (3%). 
Mainline railroads totaled 3,017 mil 
1949, plus 7,870 miles of industrial trac 
age, mostly on sugar estates. Improv: 
highways totaled 2,320 miles. Domest: 
airlines are operated by the Cuban Natiom 
Aviation Company, a Pan American su) 
sidiary. % 
The budget for the fiscal year 1954-4 
balanced -revenue and expenditure 
$311,414,817. The consolidated public dei 
totaled $395,771,600 on Dec. 31, 1954. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCE 
CLIMATE. Long, narrow Cuba has maz 
mum dimensions of 730 by 160 mil: 
and is approximately the same size | 
Pennsylvania. It has mountainous areas | 
the southeast, central area and west, 
the rest is flat or rolling. The coastlii 
measuring more than 2,100 miles, is i 
dented by many large bays. Cuba’s nums 
ous short rivers are of slight importar 
commercially. = 
Rich mineral beds, mostly in the east 
province of Oriente, include iron, COpr 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron 
reserves, estimated at 3,500,000,000 to 
are 90 per cent held by U. S. steel intere: 
Virtually all mineral exports go to - 
United States. , 
Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woc 
such as cedar and mahogany, as “ee 
fibers, resins and oils. 4 
The tempering influence of the t@ 
winds on the island’s tropical clin 
makes Havana’s average temperature 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). ' 
dry season lasts from November to A 
and the warmer wet season occurs th 
after, Mean annual rainfall at Havai 
about 50 inches. S 
hg 


Czechoslovakia (Republic 
(Ceskoslovenska Republika 


Area: 49,330 square miles (excludi p 
thenia). 5 
Population (est. 1954): 12,948,000 : 
Czech, 67.0% ; Slovak, 23.7% Germa : 


yee 3.2%; Polish, Jewish and 
. O)}- = 
Density per square mile: 262.6. 
President: Antonin Zapotocky. 
Premier: Viliam Siroky. 
Principal _ cities 
(Praha), 932,024 capital, industri 
ter): Brinn (Brno), 277,196 (textil 
trava (Moravska Ostrava), 183,7 
and steel products); (1947): Br 
172,664 (Danube port); Pilsen 
118,152 (Skoda steel works). 
Monetary unit: Koruna. 
Languages: Czech (67%), Slova 
German (4%), Hungarian, lL 
Polish. ; * 


‘Koman Catholic, 
Ee urch, 8%; Protes- 
%%; Greek Orthodox, 5%: Jewish, 
others and no confession, 7%. 

ORY. Few nations have had a more 
> history than Czechoslovakia, which 
_ Won and lost its independence 
n 30 years. Born out of World War I, 
oung republic was an early victim of 
aggression in 1988-39, At its rebirth 
{5 following World War ITI, it enjoyed 
sure of its traditional democracy 
> the shadow of Soviet control. During 
ext three years Ozechoslovakia made 
- the greatest economic progress of all 
Oviet satellites, but the government 
subjected to increasing Communist 
ire, climaxed in the spring of 1948 by 
fommunists’ seizure of control and 
signation of President Bene’. 

was probably about the 5th century 
1at the ancestors of the Czechs and 
cs settled in the region of modern 
oslovakia. Sloyakia passed under Mag- 
omination, but the Czechs founded 
ngdom of Bohemia, which wes among 
ost powerful in Europe for centuries. 
an encroachment began in the 12th 
ry and was furthered by the election 
6 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian King, 
the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
ed at the Battle of White Mountain 
10, they were ruled for the next 300 
by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
and Slovak patriots, notably Thomas 
asaryk and Milan Stefanik, went 
1 to promote support for COzech- 
: independence, while Czechoslovak 
s fought against the Central Powers. 
ect. 28, 1918, Czechoslovakia pro- 
d itself a republic; shortly there- 
Masaryk was unanimously elected 
resident. 

yveen World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
ia supported the League of Nations, 
1 the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
umania, and co-operated closely with 
. President Masaryk resigned in 
two years before his death at the 
f 87, and was succeeded by Dr. 
i BeneS. 

nwhile, the German plan of aggres- 
as under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger- 
minority, led by Konrad Henlein, 
demanding autonomy. The govern- 
zranted many concessions which, of 
were not“tnough to suit the Ger- 
The beginning of the end came at 
anich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
France and Britain agreed that the 
could take the Czech Sudetenland 
erman border. Dr. Benes resigned 
ober 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
union in the German orbit. The 
e meantime, had seized Czech- 
Teschen area, and Hungary had 
in Slovakia and Ruthenta. In 


ic (est. t 
echoslovak | 


_ Moravia to be Nazi protectorates, and gave 
Hungary the remainder of Ruthenia. Both 


March 1939, the Nazis set up Slovakia as 
a puppet state, declared Bohemia and — 


Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia were occu- 
pied by German troops. 


Dr, BeneS organized a government-in- 
exile in London in 1940, with Jan Sramek 
as Premier and himself as President. 
Soon after the government returned to 
Czechoslovakia in April 1945, Ruthenia, 
the easternmost province, was ceded to 
Russia. On July 3, 1946, Communist Kle- 
ment Gottwald formed a six-party coali- 
tion Cabinet. Amid increasing pressure z 
from Moscow, Gottwald’s Cabinet remained ue 
in office until the bloodless coup d’état f J 
of Feb. 23-25, 1948, when the Commu- 
nists seized complete control. President 
Bene’ stayed on until June 7, when he re- 
signed following parliamentary elections in 
which the Communists and their allies — 
were unopposed. Parliament elected Gott-' 
wald to the presidency, and Communist 
Antonin Zapotocky succeeded to the pre- 
miership. BeneS died Sept. 3, 1948. On the 
death of Gottwald Mar. 14, 1958, Zapotocky 
became President and Viliam Siroky was 
named Premier. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Czecho- 
slovakia’s Soviet-type Constitution, pro- — 
mulgated on June 8, 1948, makes the ~ 
300-member unicameral Parliament the su- 
preme organ of the state with control over — 
courts and civil service. The government is — 
headed by the President, elected by Parlia- 
ment for a seven-year term, and the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet who are ap- — 
pointed by the President but are respon- — 
sible to Parliament. The Constitution con- 
tains nominal guarantees of civil liberties 
and provides that the state shall conduct — 
all economic activity in the public interest ¥ 
on the basis of a single economic plan. -— 
vision is made for limited Slovak autonomy _ 
under an elected council of 100 members 
The army, based on a cadre of Czec. pe 
units which fought with the Red Army 
during World War II, has been trained 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi 
zation and armament on its pattern. Es 
mated strength is 300,000, including poli 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Illiteracy is low in Bohemia, higher in Slo- 
vakia, and probably less then 2% for th 
whole country. In 1953 there were 9,045 ele. 
mentary schools with 1,030,000 pupil: 
2,745 higher grade schools with 473,000 an 
304 secondary schools with 80,300. Voc 
tional pupils numbered 113,000. The 1' 
institutions of higher learning had 42,000 
students. yas ; 
One of the country’s greatest problems is % 
the ethnic variety of its population. i, : 
view of the traitorous role played by Ge: 
man and Hungarian minorities in the dis- — 
integration of Czechoslovakia in 1938-3 UNE 


eet, 


the government decided to expel them 
from the country. Many Hungarians, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain. 

Decrees of the government issued on Oct. 
24, 1945, ordered the nationalization of al- 
most all industrial corporations with more 
than 500 employees. All national resources, 
public utilities, transport, commercial 
banks and insurance companies became 
state property. Other laws enacted April 28, 
1948, nationalized all enterprises employing 
“more than 50 as well as concerns of any 

size operating in key industries. 

Distribution of large estates had already 
‘peen accomplished following World War I 
by the 1919 Land Reform Law. 

_ Approximately 41 per cent of the total 
area is arable, 31 per cent forest, and 15 per 
cent meadows and pastures. Sugar beets 
l (1949: 4,466,000 metric tons), wheat (1950: 
1,590,000 tons), corn and high-grade barley 
and hops for beer brewing are cultivated 
jin the low-lying areas. In more elevated 

regions, the cultivation of potatoes (1950: 

7,484,000 tons), rye (1,250,000 tons) and 
oats predominates. Higher lands are also 
-—s used for growing fodder crops or for graz- 
ing. *In 1951 there were 4,100,000 cattle 
and = 3,700,000 hogs and, in 1950, 480,000 
sheep and 640,000 horses. 

tet The highly developed position of Czech 
industry is important in foreign trade, 
since output far exceeds domestic needs. 
_ * Abundance of coal and presence of iron ore 
give the country a big metallurgical in- 
_ dustry. Steel production was unofficially 
estimated at 4,430,000 metric tons in 1954; 
pig iron output, about 2,800,000 tons in 
1958. The Skoda steel works at Pilsen are 

one of the largest in Europe. 

- Other industries are glass, porcelain and 
Se pottery making, while large forest areas 
_ provide raw material for the timber, paper 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- 
veloped are the textile industries, including 
cotton, wool, flax and jute production, and 
the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a shoe 
factories are at Zlin. 
_ Foreign trade is now a state monopoly 
managed by government corporations. In 
-- 1950 exports totaled U. S. $800,000,000 and 
imports, $653,000,000. Main destinations 
of exports were the USS.R. 28% and 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria 
21%. Main sources of imports were the 
U.S.S.R. 29% and Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria 26%. Leading exports 
were iron and steel manufactures, ma- 
chinery, textiles, glass and vehicles. 
- Gzech railroads, totaling 8,200 miles in 
_ 1948, form a direct connection between the 
a systems of eastern and western Europe, 

- ie making the country an important com- 
- _ munications center. Highway mileage to- 
__taled 39,560. Internal waterways and rivers 
connect Czechoslovakia with the Black Sea 
and the North Sea. 


‘ Uny)) 
1952 1953 “101 
Revenue 324.3 435.2 8 
Expenditure 323.5 430.9 z 8 
: 
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National budget estimates in rece 
have been as follows (in billions ©: 


* The koruna was revalued May 30, 1953. 7 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCE 
CLIMATE. Czechoslovakia lies athwart 7 
great central European watershed betwe 
the Baltic, Black and North Seas. Mou 
tains form several of its boundaries. Ma 
of the valleys are made fertile by ° 
Danube, Elbe and Vltava (Moldau) Tivi 
and their tributaries. ; a 


Most important of Czechoslovakia’s V 
jed minerals are pit coal and lignite, W 
the principal coal fields in the Ostra’ 
Karvinna area, connected with the Pol 
fields of Upper Silesia. Production for ' 
year 1953 was estimated at 20,194,000 m 
ric tons of hard coal and 34,225,000 tons 
lignite. 4 

Production of iron ore in 1953 was abi 
2,500,000 tons; much ore is impor. 
meet the demands of OCzechoslova 
flourishing iron and steel industry. Ex 
lent porcelain raw materials, particul: 
kaolin, are obtained in western Bohe: 
and southern Moravia. Other minerals 
antimony, gold, magnesite, oil, ur i 
silver and zinc. , 

Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded 
is one of the richest forest lands in Eur 
with a high production of lumber. 


At Prague, in Bohemia, the average 
nual temperature is 48.2° (29.6° in Jz 
ary; 66.2° in July) and the average ani 
rainfall is 19.6 inches. The correspon 
figures for Presoy, in eastern Slovakia. 
46.8° and 25.6 inches. "i 


——— 


Denmark (Kingdom) _ 


(Kongeriget Danmark) 


Area: 16,575 square miles. 
Population (est. Jan. 1, 1955): 45 
(almost entirely Danish). 
Density per square mile: 266.9. 
Sovereign: King Frederick IX. 
Prime Minister: H. C. Hansen. 
Principal cities (est. 1955): Cope! 
including suburbs, 961,400 (capital); 
hus, 118,700 (shipbuilding); Odense, 
200 (meat, dairy products); Aa 
82,700 (seaport). 4 
Monetary unit: Krone. re. 
Language: Danish. 4 
Religion: Evangelical Lutheran 


was powerful and feared. After conv 
of the Danes to Christianity in the 9 
10th centuries, Canute the Great, K 
Denmark, conquered England in 10 
the 12th and 13th centuries, unde! 


nith of its power. By the terms of the 
lon of Kalmar in 1897, the nation was 
ited with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
t the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
rway remained united until 1814. In 
@ Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
ong side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
rway was given to Sweden and Helgo- 
id to Britain in 1814. Denmark lost 
ain in 1864 when, after a war with 
stria and Prussia, it lost Holstein, 
hleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. 


rhe country, which had become a liberal 
astitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
utral in World War I, after which a 
biscite returned to it a part of North 
hleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 
ands to the United States for the price 
$25,000,000. 


In May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den- 
rk signed a 10-year nonaggression pact 
on Germany. Less than a year later, on 
ril 9, 1940, Germany invaded neutral 
omark. The British countered by oc- 
oying the Faeroe Islands and Iceland. 
land declared its complete independence 
m Denmark in 1944, thus breaking a 
ion which had existed since 1280. 


fo save the country from destruction, 
ig Christian X accepted the German 
upation without armed resistance, and 
» Danish policy became one of passive 
istance against Hitler’s attempts to form 
‘model protectorate.” During 1944-45, 
. Danish underground became increas- 
ly active and effective. 


‘ollowing the German surrender in 1945, 
/ Danes quickly took over their govern- 
nt again with Social Democrat. Vilhelm 
al as Prime Minister. Buhl resigned 
en his party lost ground in the national 
tions of Oct. 30, 1945, and Knud Kris- 
sen formed a new all-Liberal Cabinet 
Nov. 1945. He lost the confidence of the 
keting in Oct. 1947, and, after elections 
which the Social Democrats increased 
ir plurality, Hans Hedtoft was named 
ne Minister on Nov. 11, 1947. His party 
1 the largest block of seats in the Sep- 
ber 1950 elections but was forced to 
d the next month to a Liberal-Conserv- 
‘fe Cabinet headed by Erik Eriksen, a 
pral. Hedtoft returned to office in Sept. 
3, with an all-Social Democrat Cabinet. 


mn his death in Jan. 1955, H. C. Hansen 
ame Prime Minister. 


“ER. Frederick IX, of the house of 
leswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Gliicks- 
g, born March 11, 1899, became King 
i! 20, 1947. In 1935 he married Prin- 
_ Ingrid of Sweden, by whom he has 
e daughters: Margrethe (heiress appar- 
‘born April 16, 1940), Benedikte (born 
L) and Anne-Marie (born 1946). The 

’s uncle is King Haakon. VII of Nor- 


s 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
Constitution of 1953, Denmark is a he- 
reditary monarchy. Legislative power rests 
jointly with the King and the unicameral — 


Folketing of 179 popularly-elected mem- 
bers, two of whom represent the Faeroes 
and two Greenland. The Folketing is 
elected for four years but is subject to 
earlier dissolution by the King. The Con- 
stitution authorizes the transfer of some 
sovereign powers to international organi- 
zations under certain circumstances. The 
Cabinet, presided over by the King, who 
designates the Prime Minister, is the 
highest executive power, handling new i 
bills and important measures. ; aes 
The lineup in the Folketing (elections 
of Sept. 22, 1958), was Social Democrat 
74, Agrarian Liberal 42, Conservative 30, 
Radical Liberal 14, Communist 8, others 11. 
Military service is compulsory. The army, 
numbering about 12,000, has been re- 
equipped with British assistance. The 
navy has 8 frigates and escort vessels, — 
3 submarines, 6 patrol vessels and several , 
smaller craft. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Under the Danish system, schooling is 
compulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most — . 
part, free. The famous popular high schools — 
(folkehdjskoler) for adults number 55, all 
private but assisted by the state. The <" 
Royal University of Copenhagen, founded _ 
in 1479, has about 5,700 students and that 
of Aarhus, about 1,550. Elementary, middle ies 
and secondary schools -had 555,334 students — 
in 1952. Illiteracy is practically unknown. 5 
Social legislation is well advanced and 
provides for medical aid, poor relief, child — 
welfare and workmen’s compensation. The 
National Insurance Act requires everyone 
from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved 
sickness benefit society, to which the state __ 


laws have operated to bring about a large 
number of small holdings. About two-fifths _ 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereal: 
led by barley, mixed grain, oats, rye an 
wheat. Root crops (fodder), potatoes an 
sugar beets also are important. The prin-— 
cipal source of exports and of the natio: 
wealth is dairy farming and the prod 
tion of bacon and pork (1954: 524,000 me 
ric tons), butter (181,000 tons), beef and — 
veal (202,000 tons), eggs (142,000 tons), — 
cheese (81,000 tons) and milk (1953: 
5,380,000 tons). Livestock in 1954 included © 
8,152,000 cattle, 4,840,000 hogs and 25,- 
234,000 poultry. ae! - 

Denmark produces primarily for home 
consumption, though some industrial prod- 4 
ucts, such as Diesel motors, are large 
exports. The largest industries are food- — 


and metal. Others in- 
and pharmaceuticals, 
clothing, textiles, ma- 
and leather. 


processing and iron 
elude chemicals 
- -weod and paper, 


chinery, beverages 


Trade. statistics, in millions of kroner: 
ES 1952 1953 1954* 
Exports 5,874 6,100 6,549 
_ Imports 6,645 6,880 8,024 


_ * Preliminary. 

© Yeading suppliers in 1954 were Great 
Britain (27%), western Germany (19%), 
Sweden (9%) and the Netherlands (6%). 
- Chief customers were Great Britain (37%), 
western Germany (137%), the U. S. (7%) 
and Sweden (6%). Leading exports were 
meat and products (28%), dairy products, 
largely butter and eggs (27%), machin- 
7 (8%) and live meat animals (5%). 
ding imports included coal, coke, pe- 
- troleum and products, machinery, vehicles 
and textiles. 

_ The Danish merchant marine, one of the 
argest in the world on a per-capita basis, 
had 704 ships (100 tons and over) of 1,613,- 
903 gross tons on June 30, 1954, according 
0 Lloyd’s Register. Regular communica- 
tions with foreign countries are mainly 
rastward by sea. There are Swedish ferry 
vices from Copenhagen to Malmo and 
ym Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 
The main land route to the rest of the 
continent is the railway via Padborg and 
ioe hleswig to Hamburg. Railway mileage 
als about 3,050, over half nationalized. 
ain-ferry services for inter-island com- 
nication are highly organized. Motor 
sport also is well advanced, with about 
miles of roads in 1953. 

- Recent public-finance data are as follows 
‘in millions of kroner) : 


1953-54 1954-55* 1955-56t 
3,295 3,412 4,676 
3,269 3,380 4,645 


reliminary. + Budget estimate. 
‘he total state debt on March 31, 1955, 
as 8,112,000,000 kr. 
JRAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
ATE. Denmark, only three miles from 
en at the closest point, consists of 
Jutland peninsula and the islands in 
altic. The largest islands are Zealand, 
_ the . of Copenhagen; Fiinen; and far to 
_ the east, Bornholm. The narrow waters to 
e north are called Skagerrak; and to the 
Kattegat. 
e terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
u not fiat. Its highest point is about 500 
et, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
+ rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
utland coast almost without a break. 
Mineral resources are negligible, although 
ne coal, granite and kaolin are found 
the island of Bornholm. Large quanti- 
of coal and coke must be imported. 
bogs supply an important source of 
Forest resources are unimportant. 


en 


‘The fishing industry, centered at 


of the Shetland Islands, joined Denm 


hagen but carried on also in thi sl 
fiords and in the deeper waters 
Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a 
part of the Danish economy. The 
catch of about 353,000 metric tons we 
valued at 225,000,000 kr. - 


Denmark’s climate is like that of eastei 
England, but with colder winters ani 
warmer summers. The average annual tem 
perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32°) 4 
January). Average rainfall is 24 inches 
thunderstorms are frequent in summer. | 


Outlying Territories ‘ : 


FAEROE ISLANDS—Status: Auton 
mous part of Denmark. : 
Area: 540 square miles. — 
Population (est. 1953): 33,000. on 
Capital: Thorshavn (pop. 1950: 5,593). | 
Governor general: C. A. Vagn-Hansen. | 
Principal products: cod, whale oil, 
liver oil, wool, fertilizers, skins and leat C 


This group of 21 islands, lying in t 
North Atlantic about 200 miles northw 


Bs 


in 1386 and has since been part of 
Danish kingdom. The islands were o 
pied by British troops during World 1 
II, after the German occupation of De 
mark. The principal pursuits are fish 
and sheep grazing. The Faeroes have ht 
rule under a bill enacted in 1948; t 
also have two representatives in 
Danish Folketing. 


GREENLAND—Status: Integral part 
Kingdom of Denmark. g 
Area: 839,782 square miles (almost 


per cent glacier). 

Population (census 1951): 24,159 (¢ 
1,269 Europeans). 3 q 
Godthaab (second govern 


Governor general: 


Greenland, the world’s largest 1s 
was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the 
Danish sovereignty, which covered o1 
west coast, was extended over the 
island in 1917. In 1941 the United 
signed an agreement with the Danis’ 
ister in Washington, placing it unde 
protection during World War II but 
taining Danish sovereignty. A 
agreement for the joint defense of Gr 
land within the framework of NATO 
signed on April 27, 1951. A large | 
base at Thule in the far north w 
pleted in 1953. ; 


Under 1953 amendments to the 
Constitution, Greenland is part of 
mark and has two representatives i 
Danish Folketing. There is @ 


elected council <= . ~~ 9 


inican Republic-Ecuador 


Greenland is the world’s only source of 
tural cryolite, important in the manu- 
cture of aluminum. Trade (except cryo- 
e) is a Crown monopoly. Large deposits 
lead, zinc and wolfram were found on 
é€ eastern coast of the island during the 
ars 1948-52. 


Dominican Republic 


(Reptblica Dominicana) 

Area: 19,327 square miles. 
Population (est. 1954): 2,347,000 (1950: 
sstizo and mulatto, 60%; white, 28%; 
2ro, 12%). 
Density per square mile: 121.4. 
President: Héctor Trujillo y Molina. 
Principal cities (census 1950): Ciudad 
ujillo, 181,553 (capital; sugar); Santiago 
los Caballeros, 56,558 (tobacco); San 
dro de Macoris, 19,876 (sugar port); 
erto Plata, 14,843 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
STORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- 
nican Republic (formerly San Domingo) 
‘upies the eastern two-thirds of the is- 
id which Columbus named La Espafiola 
2w Hispaniola) when he discovered it 
his first voyage in 1492. The other third 
occupied by the republic of Haiti. The 
ital, Ciudad Trujillo, founded in 1496, 
the oldest white settlement in the West- 
| Hemisphere. 
The Dominican Republic was variously 
der Spanish, French and Haitian domi- 
ion until it established its independ- 
¢ in 1865 and then plunged into an un- 
ble political history. U. S. Marines occu- 
d it from 1916 to 1924, when a new 
astitution was adopted. In 1930, Rafael 
midas Trujillo y Molina, an army gen- 
l, was elected President. In office most 
the time during the succeeding 22 years, 
brought about improved irrigation, 
ds, sanitation and schools. His brother, 
stor, was elected unopposed to succeed 
1 in May 1952. 
‘the President is elected every five years 
popular vote in which women take 
t, and he is eligible to be re-elected 
efinitely. The 21-member Senate and 
47-member Chamber of Deputies are 
» elected for five years. Hach of the 
nty provinces has an appointed Goy- 
or. 
here is a 12,000-man army and a small 
force. The navy has 2 destroyers, 9 
ates and escort vessels and other 
ler craft. - 
IAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
cation is free and compulsory from 7 
14. In 1954, there were 2,641 schools 
1. 246,734 students. The University of 
(0 Domingo had 2,560 enrolled. Accord- 

o the 1950 census, 56.7% of those 10 
s of age and over were illiterate. 


Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duces sugar (1953-54: 735,000 short tons), — 
coffee (557,000 bags of 132 lb. each), cacao _ 
(35,250 short tons), tobacco, bananas, rice, 
corn, cassava, beans, sweet potatoes. 


Sugar refining, largely U. S. controlled, is 
the only important manufacture. 


Foreign trade (in millions of pesos) : 


1952 1953 1954 
Exports 115.4 104.2 119.7 
Imports* 96.9 86.5 82.8 


* Includes duty-free merchandise. 

Leading exports in 1954 were sugar 
(31%), coffee (26%), cacao (19%) and 
chocolate (7%). Chief customers were the 
U.S. (57%) and Britain (21%). The main 
imports, mostly from the U. S., are cotton 
goods, iron and steel products, chemicals 
and machinery. s 


Transit facilities include about 170 miles 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
Sugar plantation railway, and more than 
3,000 miles of highway. 


The 1955 budget totaled $108,124,235. i 
The Republic’s foreign debt was retired 
in July, 1947, and the internal debt was 
retired in 1953. ; 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Crossed 
from northwest to southeast by a moun- — 
tain range with maximum elevations ex- 
ceeding 10,000 feet, the country has fertile, 
well-watered land on the northeast side, 
where nearly two-thirds of the population — 
lives. The southwest part is arid and with 
poor soil except around Ciudad Trujillo. — if 
The country has many good harbors. 


There is little range in temperature, 
with mean January average of 74°, and 
August average of 81°. The elevated in- 
terior is cooler than the coastlands. Rain- — 
fall occurs for the most part from May to 
November. Sy 


Ecuador (Republic) ; 
(Republica del Ecuador) has 
Area: 104,510 square miles. ame Sy 
Population (est. 1954): 3,567,000 (60% 
pure Indian, 25% mestizo, 15% white). 
Density per square mile: 34.1. : 
President: José Maria Velasco Ibarra. _ 
Principal cities (census 1950): Guayaquil, — 
258,966 (chief port); Quito, 209,932 (Ccapi- 
tal); Cuenca, 39,983 (trading center); 
Ambato, 31,312 (commercial center). 
Monetary unit: Sucre. Ala 
Languages: Spanish, Quéchua. ae 
Religion: Roman Catholic. Rh nl 
HISTORY. Mostly forested and mountain- 
ous and a little larger than Colorad 
Ecuador has a long history replete wit 
the forceful rule of dictators. The Spani if 
under Francisco Pizarro conquered the 
land in 1532 by defeating the Inca Ata- 
hualpa. The first revolt against Spain oc- 


fonetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E). 
anguage: Arabic. ‘ 

eligions: Mohammedan, 91%: Chris- 
1 (mostly Copt and Greek Orthodox), 
; Others, 1%. 

TORY. Egypt, half again the size of 
as, and the largest and most influential 
the Arab states, has been an object of 
‘power controversy for centuries. 


gyptian history dates back to about 
) B.c., when the kingdoms of upper and 
er Egypt, already highly civilized, were 
ted. Egypt’s “Golden Age” coincided 
o the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
1 centuries B.c.), during which the em- 
| was established. Persia conquered 
pt in 525 B.c.; Alexander the Great sub- 
d it in 332 B.c., and then the dynasty of 
Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 s.c., 
n Cleopatra, last of the line, com- 
ted suicide and Egypt became a Roman 
vince. From 641 to 1517 the Arab Ca- 
Ss ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took 
nd made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
- Napoleon’s armies occupied the coun- 
from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohammed 
leader of a band of Albanian soldiers, 
ume Pasha of Egypt, founding the pres- 
line of rulers. After completion of the 
Zz Canal in 1869, both the French and 
ish took increasing interest in Egypt. 


titish troops occupied Egypt in 1882, 

British Resident Agents became its 
ial administrators, though it remained 
er nominal Turkish sovereignty. On 
18, 1914, this fiction was ended and 
at became a British protectorate. 


‘essure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
ain to declare Egypt an independent, 
reign state on Feb. 28, 1922, although 
British reserved rights for the pro- 
ion of the Suez Canal and the defense 
gypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
Htian treaty of alliance, all British 
ps and Officials were to be withdrawn, 
pt from the Suez Canal zone. When 
id War II started, Egypt remained 
ral. But it early became a strategic 
for Allied forces, both because of its 
location for countering German of- 
es in North Africa and because of the 
importance of the Suez Canal. Brit- 
mperial troops finally ended the Nazi 
it towSuez in 1942 in the battle of 
Alamein, which took place west of 
andria. 


itish troops were evacuated from Cairo 
Alexandria in 1946, but Anglo-Egyp- 
negotiations for revision of the 1936 
y broke down after British refusal to 
mize Egyptian sovereignty over the 
o-Egyptian Sudan. Egypt brought the 
lem before the United Nations Se- 
y Council on August 5, 1947, but the 
ell advised resumption of direct ne- 

ete 


In Oct. 1951, Egypt abrogated the 1936 
treaty and the 1899 agreement on the 
Sudan, Rioting and attacks on British 
troops in the Suez Canal zone followed, 
reaching a climax in Jan. 1952, 


The army, led by Gen. Mohammed Na- 
guib, seized power on July 23, 1952. On 
July 26, King Farouk abdicated in favor 
of his infant son: Naguib took over the 
premiership on Sept. 7, 1952, and promised 
far-reaching reforms. The monarchy was — 
abolished and a republic proclaimed on 
June 18, 1953, with Naguib holding the 
posts of both provisional President and 
Premier. He relinquished the latter post 
on April 18, 1954, to Gamal Abdel Nasser, f 
leader of the ruling military junta. Naguib 
was deposed by the Cabinet and junta on 
Nov. 14, 1954, 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. A new 
Constitution is to be drafted during a 3- 
year transitional period beginning in 1953, § 
after which a popular referendum will be 
held to choose between a presidential and 
@ parliamentary form of republican goy- 
ernment. Under the former Constitution 
the bicameral Parliament had a Senate of 
177 members, two-fifths of whom were ap- 
pointed by the King and the rest. popularly — 
elected for 10 years (half renewable every es 
five years); and a Chamber of Deputies of 
319 members popularly elected by univer- — 
sal male suffrage for five years unless — 
sooner dissolved by the King. a “* 

Military service for all Egyptians is bik _ 
compulsory. The Egyptian army, strength- 
ened and modernized during World War < s 
II, has about 160,000 men, including police __ 
units under military control. The air force 4: ; 
has about 150 combat planes, and the navy ~ 
9 frigates, 2 fleet minesweepers and other > 
smaller craft. i 

A treaty between Egypt and Britain — 
signed Oct. 19, 1954, required the evacu- 
ation of British troops from the Suez 
canal zone but provided for the mainte- — 
nance by civilians of defense installations ~ 
there and gave Britain the right to re- 
occupy the zone under certain circum-_ 
stances. oe 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 12. In 1952-53 there were 17,369 
primary schools with 1,464,446 pupils and 
412 secondary schools with 180,759 pupils. 
The University Mosque of el-Azhar ine 
Cairo (founded A.p. 972) is the chief theo- 
logical seminary of the Moslem world. The 
University of Cairo (founded 1908), the 
University of Alexandria (founded 19438) 
and Ibrahim University (founded 195 
had a total of 45,217 students in 1952 


mate (1937). : Pei PF 
The majority of the people are Sunni — 
Moslems, The Christians are mainly Copts ~ 
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with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 
and Maronite sects. The population divides 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) and 
townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley 
petween Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center 
is Alexandria), French, British and Ital- 
jans.. The density of population in the 
small inhabited area in the Nile valley and 
delta (about 13,600 sq. mi.) is far greater 
than that of either the Netherlands or 
Belgium. 

Agriculture is the chief industry, en- 
gaging more than half the population. 
Only about 3.5 per cent (8,600,000 acres) 
of the total area is arable, and only about 
6,000,000 acres are actually under cultiva- 
tion, almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
delta. More than half the cultivated area 
comprises farms of less than 20 acres. Irri- 
gation is indispensable to agriculture; the 
Aswan reservoir above the first cataract of 
the Nile holds up to 5,500,000,000 cubic 
meters of water and that of Gebel Aulta, 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,000,000,000 
cubic meters. In the delta and in middle 
Egypt, where perennial or canal irrigation 
is possible, two or three crops a year can 
be grown. The chief cash crop is cotton, of 
which Egypt is one of the world’s leading 
producers. 


Production statistics for 1954 were as 
follows: wheat, 1,729,000 metric tons; 
maize, 1,735,000 tons; rice (paddy), 1,093,- 
000 tons; sugar, 247,000 tons; cotton 
(lint) (1953-54) 318,000 tons. 

Other crops include beans, garden crops, 
dates and grapes. The pastoral industry is 
relatively unimportant except to the Bed- 
ouins in the eastern desert. 


- Industry includes sugar refining, cotton 
ginning, cement manufacture, milling and 
pottery, soap and perfume making. The 
Sugar Company of Egypt holds a monopoly 
on the sugar refining industry. 

Foreign trade statistics (in millions of 
Egyptian pounds) are as follows: 


1952 1953 1954* 

| Exports 145.1 137.3 138.3 

~ Imports 223.1 177.0 160.2 
*Provisional. 


In 1954, Egypt’s chief customers were 
India (18%), France (11%), Britain (10%) 
and western Germany (8%). Leading sup- 
pliers. were Britain (18%), the U. S. 
(11%), western Germany (11%) and 
France (10%). Leading exports were raw 
cotton (82%), rice (2%) and onions 
(2%). 

Imports included wheat, petroleum, ferti- 
ligers, iron and steel products, textiles and 
machinery and vehicles. 


Navigable throughout its course in 
Geert +¢ha Nila ia ised larcelvy ag m2 means 
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of cheap transport for heavy goods. “TY, 
principal port is Alexandria. Railways liz! 
Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and neat 
every town inthe delta. According 
Lloyd’s Register, the merchant marine hi 
68 ships (100 tons and over) aggregatit 
113,795 gross tons on June 30, 1954. Cak 
has a major airport. 

Budget estimates for the fiscal yej 
1954-55 balanced revenue and expenditut 
at £E227,900,000. The public debt W 
£§208,000,000_on Feb. 28, 1953. ’ 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCE 
CLIMATE. Egypt, at the northeast corn 
of Africa, is,a very rough square, with t 
historic Nile flowing northward throw 
its eastern third. On either side of the N 
valley are desert plateaus, . spotted Wi 
oases. In the north, toward the Mediti 
ranean, plateaus are low, while south | 
Cairo they rise to a maximum of 1,015 fé 
above sea level. At the head of the Red & 
at the northeast corner of Egypt, is t 
triangular Sinai peninsula, between t 
Suez Canal and Palestine. 2 

The Nile delta starts 100 miles south 
the Mediterranean and fans out to a! 
front of 155 miles between Alexandria 2 
Port Said. From Cairo north, the By 
branches into many streams, the princi 
of which are the Damietta and the I 
setta, joined by a network of canals. 


The most important minerals are man 
nese ore (1954: 177,800 metric tons), ph 
phate (1954: 534,700 tons) and Pp 
leum (1954: 13,300,000 barrels). Gold, f 
ochres, nickel, sodium carbonate, sult 


talc and tungsten also are mined. ~ 


3 


Egypt has no forests. Total value fi 
ery products is about £E2,000,000 annus 
representing a catch of about 50,000 me 
tons. i 

Except for a narrow belt on the M 
terranean, Egypt lies in an almost rain 
area, in which high daytime temperat 
fall quickly at night. The mean bie 
ture at Cairo varies between 53° in « 
-uary and 84° in July; at Alexandria, 
tween 57° in January and 81° in « 
South of Cairo, pure desert conditions 
vail; at Aswan the mean maximum 1 
perature is 118°. 4 


SUEZ CANAL. The Suez Canal, in Eg 

territory between the Arabian Dese: 

the Sinai peninsula, is an artificial W 
way about 100 miles long between 
Said on the Mediterranean and 5 
the Red Sea. Construction work, d 
by the French engineer Ferdinand 
seps, was begun April 265, 1859, a 
canal was opened Nov. 17, 1869. 
was 432,807,882 francs. The con 
held by an Egyptian joint stock 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Mi 
de Suez, in which the British gov 

holds 353.504 out of a total of 


res, The concession expires Nov. 17, 
8, when it will revert to the Egyptian 
ernment. 


n agreement signed Mar. 7, 1949, pro- 
ed for greater Egyptian participation in 
hagement and profits. On the board 
management of the canal are 1 Dutch, 
imerican, 5 Egyptian, 16 French and 
ritish directors. 


SUEZ CANAL STATISTICS 


12,731 92,905,489 £28,901,200 
13,215 102,493,851 £E80,338,000 


1 1954, 32.1% of the tonnage was Brit- 

14.0% Norwegian, 9.3% Liberian, 9.2% 
ach and 7.4% Panamanian. Over 60% 
he goods traffic of the canal consisted 
crude petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ts. 


NGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN — Status: 
lo-Egyptian condominium. 
rea: 967,500 square miles. 
ypulation (est. 1953): 8,820,000. 
apital: Khartoum (pop. 1953: 82,700). 
overnor General: Sir Knox Helm. 
‘time Minister: Ismail el-Azhari. 
rein trade (1954): exports, £E40,395,- 
(42% to Britain); imports, ££48,489,- 
(32% from Britain). Chief exports: cot- 
(53%), gum arabic (9%), cottonseed. 
sricultural products: cotton (seed) 
4-55: 86,880 metric tons), cottonseed, 
et, sesame, wheat, peanuts. 
inerals: gold, salt. 
rest product: gum arabic (exports 
+: 38,503 metric tons). 
20ut one-fourth the size of Europe, 
lo-Egyptian Sudan extends from north 
outh about 1,200 miles and west to 
about 1,000 miles. Before the revolt 
nst Egyptian rule by the Arabized 
s under Mohammed Ahmed (the 
di) in 1882-84, the region was known. 
igyptian Sudan. Since its reconquest 
the Anglo-Egyptian expeditions of 
—98, it has been known by its present 
e. 
ider the self-government statute 
lulgated March 31, 1953, executive 
r is exercised by the Governor Gen- 
nominated by the British government 
confirmed by Egypt. He is. advised by 
Prime Minister and a Cabinet of from 
o 15 Sudanese members. Legislative 
r is exercised by a bicameral Parlia- 
f composed of a Senate of 50 members, 
y elected and partly appointed, and a 
nber of Deputies of 78 elected mem- 
Certain defense and external relations 
ers are reserved to the Governor Gen- 
The promulgation of the statute was 
ded by an Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
feb. 12, 1953, which recognized the 
of the Sudanese people freely to de- 
e their political status at the end 


Ships Net Tonnage Receipts 

l 11,694 80,356,388 £E26,160,000 
2 12,168 86,137,037 £E26,729,900 
3 
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of a 8-year transitional period following — 
election of a new Parliament. The election, : 
held in Novy.-Dec. 1953, resulted in a 
victory for the pro-Egyptian National 
Unionist party; and its leader, Ismail el- 
Azhari, was named Prime Minister on Jan, 
6, 1954. 


The northern part of the country is 
peopled by Arabic-speaking Moslems, while 
in the backward south negroid pagan tribes 
predominate. Long-staple cotton, the chief 
export crop, is grown under irrigation in 
the Kassala and Tokar areas of the north 
and in narrow strips along the main Nile. 
Durra, peanuts, corn and oilseeds are grown 
elsewhere. Livestock raising is the occupa- 
tion of most of the population. Most of 
the world’s gum arabic comes from the 
semi-arid Kordofan area of the western 
Sudan; the southern forests are rich in 
fibers and tannins. Salt is produced at 
Port Sudan, and gold deposits are worked ~ 
at Gebeit, near the Red Sea. | 


There are two trunk railways, one cone 
necting Sudan with Egypt and the other _ 
affording access to the chief port, Port — 
Sudan, on the Red Sea. * 


The northern region is a continuation — 
of the Libyan Desert. The southern region __ 
is fertile, abundantly watered and, in 
places, heavily forested. It is traversed inne 
from north to south by the Nile, all of 
whose great tributaries are partly or en- ae 
tirely within its borders. The highest ele-. ne 
vation is a mountain range parallel tothe 
Red Sea, with heights of 4,000 to over — “Fi 
7,000 feet. bey 


The whole country lies within the trop-  __ 
ics and has an exceedingly hot climate— Ven 
greatest in the central area and least in o 
the desert zone, where the temperature 
range is large. At Khartoum the mean ~ 
annual temperature is 80° and rainfall 5 
inches. , " 


ote 


Estonia 


Area: 18,357 square miles. 


Population (est. 1940): 1,126,415 (Es- 


tonians, 88%; Russians, 9%; ermans 
[Balts], 1%; others, 2%); (est. 1950 
1,200,000. 


Density per square mile: 61,4. _ eer 
Principal cities (est. 1938): Tallinn, 146,- 
400 (capital); Tartu, 60,100 (university Ci 
town); Narva, 24,200 (seaport). oe 
Language: Estonian 
Religions: Lutheran, 
dox, 19%; others, 3%. en in 
Born out of World War I, this small — 
Baltic state enjoyed two short decades of — 
independence before it was absorbed again — 
by its powerful neighbor, Russia. In the 4 
thirteenth century, the Estonians had been 
conquered by the Teutonic Knights Oks 
Germany, who reduced them to serfdom, — 
In 1521, the Swedes took over, and th, 
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power of the German (Balt) landowning 
class was curbed somewhat. But after 1721, 
when Russia succeeded Sweden as the rul- 
ing power, the Estonians were subjected to 
a double bondage—the Balts and the tsar- 
ist officials. The oppression lasted until 
the closing months of World War I, when 
Estonia finally achieved independence. 

Shortly after the start of World War II, 
the nation was occupied by Russian troops 
and was incorporated as the 16th republic 
of the U.S.S.R. in 1940. Germany occupied 
- the nation from 1941 to 1944, when it was 
retaken by the Russians, Most of the na- 
tions of the world, including the U. S. and 
Great Britain, have not recognized the 
Soviet incorporation of Estonia. 


Ethiopia (Kingdom) 
(Abyssinia) 

Area: 350,000 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1951): 15,000,000* (Abys- 
ean). [Amhara], 20%; Galla, 50%; others, 
30%). 

Density per square mile: 42.9.* 

Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen 
Endalkatchau. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Addis Ababa, 
400,000 (capital); Harar, 45,000 (coffee) ; 
Dessie, 35,000 (grain center); Dire Dawa, 
30,000 (railway workshops). 

Monetary unit: Ethiopian paper dollar. 

Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 

* Religions: Copt (Christian), Mohamme- 
an. 

* Excluding Eritrea. 


HISTORY. The historic origins of the 
Ethiopian state are unknown, but the 
royal family traces its origin (about 1,000 
B.C.) to the Queen of Sheba and to Men- 
elek, King Solomon’s first son. Chris~ 
tianity was introduced about a.p. 330, and 
after the Arab conquest of northern Africa 
in the 7th century, Ethiopia was more or 
less cut off from the outside world for a 
thousand years. When Theodore III pro- 
claimed himself Emperor in 1853, the coun- 
try was a conglomeration of autonomous 
provinces under hereditary chiefs who 
were usually at war with one another. 
Menelek II, who ascended the throne in 
1889, brought Ethiopia under single rule, 
and his forces finished off a five-year Ital- 
jan attempt at invasion with a great mas- 
sacre at Aduwa on March 1, 1896. There- 
after, Ethiopia moved in the orbit of Eng- 
land and France. 


The defeat at Aduwa was not forgotten 
py Italy, which, after creating fake border 
incidents, invaded Ethiopia on Oct. 3, 1935, 
despite the threat of League of Nations 
sanctions. Addis Ababa fell on May 5, 1936, 
and Ethiopia was amalgamated with Italian 
pe eiend and Eritrea into Itallan East 

cA. 
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World War II brought early liberation 
Ethiopia, in fact, was the first of the Axis 
occupied nations to be retaken by tht 
Allies. British and Ethiopian troops recom 
quered the country in 1941, with the fina 
Italian surrender occuring on Nov. 2 
During a transition period thereafter, th 
nation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopia 
control. Under an agreement signed 
Jan. 31, 1942, British troops quit the cour 
try except for stipulated border areas. TH 
latter were evacuated in Aug. 1948. 


After the war, the country launched | 
modernization program in agriculture, is 
dustry and education. Irredentist claims * 
the ex-Italian colonies and former Eth 
opian provinces, Eritrea and Somalilam 
began to be voiced in 1946. In Decembi 
1950, the U. N. General Assembly voted | 
federate Eritrea with Ethiopia under t 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian Crown. ‘Tl 
federation of the two countries becan 
effective on Sept. 15, 1952. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Emper 


~ Haile Selassie I was born July 17, 188 


crowned King on Oct. 7, 1928, and Emper 
on Nov. 2; 1930. His eldest son, the Crov 
Prince and heir apparent, is Asfa Wassa 
born on July 27, 1916. The Emperor direet 
controls the government, though the 
now is a Council of Ministers, a Seng 
and a Chamber of Deputies. All membe 
are appointed by the monarch, howev 
In wartime, military service is compl 
sory. The small Ethiopian standing ari 
is equipped and trained by a British mi 
tary mission. A small Ethiopian force ¥ 
dispatched to Korea in 1951. . 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIOI 
The education system is extremely bat 
ward. Foreign missions or the governme 
maintain schools in the principal tow 
and several secondary schools have bt 
set up. There were 399 primary scho 
with 51,579 pupils in 1951-52 and 11 sect 
dary schools with 2,170. Illiteracy is es 
mated at 70%. The Coptic Church (Ch 
tian), with its numerous priests, exer 
powerful influence and owns much Btr 
pian land. It became independent of 
Coptic Archbishop of Alexandria in 1f 
Moslems, numerous in frontier regi 
have their religious center at Harar. 
Ethiopia is generally fertile, predo 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, ¥ 
many regions yielding two crops y 
The chief crops are maize, wheat, Di 
rye, cotten, sugar cane, millet, hemp, v' 
tables, coffee and teff (the common DI 
grain). The country’s inadequate tra 
system, however, makes crop &£ 
largely a lecal industry. ; 
The country grazes several million 
tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses 
mules are bred extensively as pack att 
and mounts. There is little manufact 
except for small native industry, alt 


7 


ring their five-year occupation. 
vecent trade data (for years beginning 
>. 11, in millions of Ethiopian dollars) : 


~ 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
orts* 106.5 169.4 160.3 
ports 115.2 137.9 160.1 


Excluding specie. 


thief exports in 1953-54 were coffee 
%), hides and skins (10%) and oilseeds 
@). Leading customers were the U. S. 
%), Aden (27%) and Italy (13%); 
jing suppliers, Italy (15%), India 
%) and the U.S. (14%). Major imports 
e cotton piece goods, machinery, sugar 
lL salt. 

the 486-mile track from Addis Ababa to 
bouti in French Somaliland is Ethi- 
a’s only rail outlet and its principal 
de route. Motorable roads, non-existent 
il about 1925, now total 5,000 miles. 


he 1953-54 budget estimated revenue 


Eth.$121,340,000 and expenditure at . 


-$121,295,600. 


TURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
MATE. Over its main plateau-land, 
iopia has several high mountains. 
it of the many rivers are rapid, 
navigable, and flow into the Nile. The 
e Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
. flows in a great semicircle east, south 
northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
ff reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in the 
thwestern part of the plateau. 


old, produced from placer mines worked 


natives in the south and west, is Ethi- | 


vs main mineral. Platinum also is 
ed in fair commercial quantities. Other 
erals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
. mercury, mica, potash and sulfur. 
deposits are believed to exist, and all 
ing rights have been sold to the Sin- 
> Refining Company of the U.S. 


shiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
pes a torrid climate because .of its 
ation, although the lowlands are hot. 
mean annual range of temperature is 
yveen 60° and 80°, although Alpine con- 
Ms prevail in the higher mountains. 
fall at Addis Ababa is about 50 inches 
ually. 


tITREA—Siatus: Federated with Ethi- 


ea: 47,875 sq. mi. 

pulation (est. 1950): 1,100,300. 

pital: Asmara (population: 117,000). 

vereign: Haile Selassie I. 

lief Executive: Ato Tedla Bairu. 

ricultural products: coffee, barley, to- 

0, sesame, hides, skins. .; 

merals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 

a product: pearls. 

e first Italian inroad into Eritrea 

> in 1870 when the port of Assab and 

ent territory were bought from a na- 
tan; with British approval, Italian 


talians built some industrial plants - 
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troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By ade- 
cree of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 
colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea became  _ 
@ part of Italian East Africa. British and 
Indian troops captured Asmara on Apr. 1, 
1941, and Massaua a week later; the area, 
reduced to its pre-1936 borders, then came 
under British military administration. The 
U. N. General Assembly on Dec. 2, 1950, 
adopted a plan for federation of an auton- 
omous Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian Crown, fed- 
eration becoming effective Sept. 15, 1952. 


As an autonomous, self-governing area, 
Eritrea has its own elected assembly which > 
selects the chief executive. It is also rep- 
resented in the Ethiopian Parliament. 
Matters reserved to the Ethiopian govern- 
ment include defense, foreign affairs, 
foreign trade, finance and communications. 


The principal native elements are the 
Ethiopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- 
nic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- ~ a 
ples in neighboring Ethiopia. Irrigation is, 
essential in the coastal plains, and agri- 
culture is practiced largely on the in- 
terior plateau (average elevation: 6,500 ft.) 
where the climate is suitable for Euro- 
pean settlement. 4 


Along the coast, the climate is exces- 
Sively hot and humid, especially in June, 
September and October; mean annual 
temperature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
mometer often rises to 120° in summer, 
and rainfall is less than 8 inches a year. op 
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Finland (Republic) _ oF 
(Suomen Tasavalta) <n 
Area: 130,160 square miles. “ore 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 4,168,000 
(Finnish, 91%; Swedish, 9%). Cal 
Density per square mile: 32.0. ‘ 
President: Juho K. Paasikivi. Mec: 
Premier: Urho Kekkonen. Brae 
Principal cities (est. Jan. 1, 1954): H 
sinki, 396,343 (capital); Tampere, 107,57 
(textiles, paper); Turku (Abo), 107,5 


(seaport, shipbuilding); Lahti, 46,822 _ 
(glass, lumber); Pori, 45,875 (timber). — 
Monetary unit: Markka (FM). Raut. 


Languages: Finnish, Swedish. 
Religions (1949): Evangelical Lutheran ; 
97%, Greek Orthodox, 2%; others, 1%. 


HISTORY. The Finns, a people of po 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled the 
Montana-sized area about a.p. 100. King — 
Eric IX of Sweden conquered them about — 
1155 and introduced Christianity. Under 
Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 years, 
the Finns retained considerable autonomy ~ 

‘ine 


ana were given their own parliament 
the 17th century. f 


Political pressure growing out of ti 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 
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cede Finland to Russia, which gave the 
Finns a Constitution and set them up as a 
grand duchy. Out of the chaos and com- 
plexities of World War I, the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in 
1918 between “Reds” and “Whites” led by 
Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim, Finland 
emerged as a republic in 1919. A year later 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo area 
with its ice-free Arctic port. 


For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous except for 
vigorous suppression of Communists and a 
ploodless rightist uprising in 1932. In 
Nov. 1939, however, Russia attacked Fin- 
land to enforce territorial demands. The 
sturdy Finns stood off large-scale Red 
Army assaults for 105 days, put finally lost 
and ceded to Russia 10-per cent of the 
nation’s area, including the Karellan isth~- 
mus. Under German pressure and some- 
what in a spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 1941— 
and lost again. 

Baron Mannerheim (who had led Finnish 
forces in both wars with the U.SS.B.) 
became President in 1944, at a time when 
German defeat seemed inevitable. Finland 
severed relations with Germany on Sept. 2, 
signed an armistice and concluded a pro- 
visional peace treaty with Britain and 
Russia, Sept. 19. The U. S. had not de- 
clared war on Finland. 


Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became 
Premier on Noy. 11, 1944, and when Man- 
nerheim resigned because of illness on 
‘March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was elected by the 
Diet to fill the unexpired presidential term. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, 
leader of the new Socialist Unity party, 
advocating co-operation with the Commu- 
nists. 

The Communists and their allies lost 
ground in the July 1948 parliamentary 
election; and on July 29, Karl August 
Fagerholm formed a Social Democrat gov- 
ernment in which the leftist bloc was not 
represented. Paasikivi was re-elected for a 
full 6-year term in Feb. 1950, and on Mar. 
17, Fagerhoim was succeeded as Premier by 
Urho Kekkonen at the head of a centrist 
minority Cabinet. The Communists re- 
trieved part of their losses in the July 
1951 parliamentary elections. Kekkonen 
was succeeded on Nov. 17, 1953, by Sakari 
S. Tuomioja. After the Mar. 1954 elec- 
tions, Swedish party leader Ralf Toerngren 
formed a coalition Cabinet on May 5, 1954, 
put Kekkonen took over again on Oct. 20, 
1954. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the 1919 Constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional-representation 
system for three-year terms. The Presi- 
dent, normally chosen for six years by an 
Electoral College of 300 members nomi- 
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Gabinet headed by the Prime Minister? 
Suffrage is universal. Because of the many 
political parties, government usually i 
carried on by 2 coalition, with frequent 
Cabinet changes. ‘ 
Party standing in the Diet after thd 
elections of March 1954 was as follows 
(1951 standings are shown in parentheses) 
Social Democrats, 54 (53); Agrarian, Bi 
(51); Communists, 43 (45); Conservativest 
24 (26); Swedish People’s party, 13 (15)i 
National, 13 (10). ! 
The Swedish-populated Aland island 
have an autonomous status under a stat: 
ute passed in, Oct. 1951. : | 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peac 
treaty became. effective Sept. 15, 1947; i 
confirmed the de facto cession to thi 
U.S.S.R. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri any 
the Karelian region and also of the Pork 
kala-Udd area west of Helsinki for usé @ 
a Soviet naval base. Finland was to pai 
reparations of $300,000,000 in kind (re 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. fi 
1948) over a period of eight years fron 
Sept. 19, 1944. Reparations payments wet 
completed in Sept. 1952. ; 
The treaty limited Finnish defense force 
to the following strengths: army, 34,4C 
personnel; navy, 4,500 personnel and 
tonnage of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 pe 
sonnel and 60 aircraft. The possession ‘ 
pombers, submarines, atomic weapons an 
motor torpedo boats is prohibited. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Illiteracy is very low (less than 1% beyor 
the age of 15). Education is compulso! 
from 7 to 15. In 1952 there were 6,354 el 
mentary schools with 517,401 students al 
345 secondary schools with 99,899 pupl 
There are three regular universities, 
which Helsinki has the largest enrollme 
(8,254 in 1952). ; 

Only about 3 per cent of the land is U 
der cultivation, and about 5 per cen 
grassland. The chief crops (with esti it 
1954 production in metric tons) are 
773,717; barley, 262,183; rye, 132,083; f 
tatoes, 1,089,569. Grazing lands are exte 
sive. In 1954 there were 1,885,096 cat 
908,093 sheep, 545,720 hogs and 151,! 
reindeer. 4 

The leading Finnish manufactures | 
wood and paper (about one-third the! 
value), food, luxury items, machinery 
textiles. Following the cession of the] 
relian isthmus and the city of Viip 
the U.S.S.R., Finland lost valuable 
facturing areas. Helsinki is the pri 
industrial center. 


Trade statistics are as follows (bill 
of markkas) : 


1952 ff 1953 
164.96 131.55 


Exports 
182.08 121.86 


Imports 


exports in 1954 were wood and 
i products (40%), paper and products 
@) and wood pulp (19%). Leading 
jliers were Britain (19%), the U.S.S.R. 
@), western Germany (7%) and France 
). Chief customers were Britain (22%), 
U.S.S.R. (21%), western Germany 
) and the U. S. (6%). 

cording to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
it marine on June 380, 1954, had 348 
s (100 tons and over) aggregating 664,- 
sross tons. The numerous lakes, many 
2d by canals, are busy transport routes. 
it 40,000 vesseis and 18,000 timber rafts 
the canals annually. There were ap- 
imately 39,000 miles of road in 1953. 
way mileage in 1954 totaled 3,136, 
st entirely nationalized. 


cent public finance data are as follows 
jillions of markkas) : 


1953 1954 1955* 
nue 223.8 215.6 224.0 
nditure 221.2 213.7 230.3 


udget estimate, as supplemented in May 1955. 


e total public debt was estimated at 
100,000,000 FM on Dec. 31, 1954. 


URAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
AATEH. Finland stretches 700 miles from 
sulf of Finland on the south to Soviet 
umo, north of the Arctic Circle. Off the 
awest coast are the Aland Islands (ap- 
imately 300), controlling the entrance 
le Gulf of Bothnia. Finland has more 

60,000 lakes. Of the few rivers, only 
Oulu (Ulea&) is navigable to any im- 
int extent. 


land has no coal or oil, and many of 
re deposits are remote from transpor- 
n. Finland’s sulfide ore (production in 
_ about 1,004,000 metric tons) is 4 per 
copper, 26 per cent sulfur and 27 
ent iron, with some zinc, cobalt, gold 
silver. Limestone, soapstone and red 
te deposits are extensive, and uranium 


sits are believed to exist. Wood and 


are the only natural fuels. 


re than a third of Finland is covered 

high quality timber, the nation’s 
st natural resource. Timber produc- 
in 1954 totaled about 1,028,000 stand- 
cellulose, 1,573,200 metric tons; me- 
ical pulp, 190,300 tons; paper, 847,300 
cardboard, 255,100 tons. 


ins have fighed for centuries, not com- 
ally, but for domestic consumption. 
1952 catch was about 58,000 metric 


land’s long severe winters are mod- 
1 somewhat along the coast by pre- 
ig southwest winds, but the summer 
only about two and a half months 
é year. Southerly Finnish ports are 
und part of the year. Rainfall is light, 
a months from May to Sep- 
2 


France (Republic) 
(République Francaise) 

Area: 212,741 square miles. 

Population (census May 1954): 42,774,-= 
445* (French, 96.6%; others, 3.4%). \ 

Density per square mile: 201.1. 

President: René Coty. 

Premier: Edgar Faure. 

Principal cities (census 1954): Paris, 
2,850,189 (capital); Marseilles, 661,492 
(chief port); Lyons, 471,270 (silk, metal 
manufacture); Toulouse, 268,863 (tobacco; 
commercial center); Bordeaux, 257,946 
(wine; seaport); Nice, 244,360 (resort 
center); Nantes, 222,790 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Franc. ! 

Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; 
Protestant and others, 2.5%. 

* 
and thelr Taniileg In Adotria aoe Gerace, ne, ofc 
HISTORY. France was ancient Gaul when 
Caesar conquered a part of it in 57-52 
B.c.; for several centuries thereafter it was 
bound to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
century A.D., it was overrun by the Franks __ 
and other barbarian tribes. Between 768 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Frankish 3 
empire covering most of Western Europe, ; 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to the | 
throne in 987, his kingdom comprised only — 
the region around Paris. For more than 
300 years the Capets struggled to unify the 
many feudal fiefs. | 7 

Philip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
first of the House of Valois, took the throne ar > 
in 1828. Soon thereafter began the Hun- 
dred Years’ War (1338-1453), the struggle — 
over England’s bid to seize the French ~ ek 
Crown. The English won at Crécy in 1346 
and at Agincourt in 1415, but were de- 
feated at Orléans in 1429 by the French 
forces led by Joan of Arc. Cruel persecu- 
tion of French Protestants, the Hugue- 
nots, was followed by civil war and then on r 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598, by which the “i ibe 
Huguenots received complete religious 
freedom from Henry IV, first of the Bour- 5 
bons. “Tes 

Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. Extraya- 
gance, however, forced Louis XVI to strug- 
gle with the problem of taxation at a time 
when the forces of revolution were coming © 
to a head among France’s lower and in Ba 
tellectual classes. The French Revyolutio: 
of world significance for its impact on 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789: Louis 
XVI was deposed in 1792 and executed the ~ 
next year. Then came the Reign of Terror 
as the revolution swung to excess, the 
Directory from 1795 to 1799, and the Con- 
sulate from 1799 to 1804, after which 
Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor. Me ’ 
while, French armies were engaged on a 
sides, spreading French hegemony ove 
most of western and central Europe. Th 
final downfall came at Waterloo on J 
18, 1815. 
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ss The restored Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 
oe reigned until 1824 and was succeeded by 
his reactionary brother, Charles X, who 
- was overthrown in the revolution of 1830. 
r His successor, Louis Philippe, was unseated 
in 1848; and succeeded by Napoleon's 

nephew, Louis. Inaugurated President of 
_ the Second Republic in 1848, Louis Napo- 
- leon became Emperor as Napoleon III in 
1852 but abdicated after France’s defeat 

in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
“The resultant conflict between republicans 
and monarchists was resolved by the adop- 
tion of a republican Constitution in 1875, 
which established the Third Republic to 
replace the provisional republic set up in 
ae 1871. 

Victorious with the Allies in World War 
I under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
France emerged as the dominant power on 
the continent. From 1919 on, its aim was 
to keep Germany weak through a system 
of military alliances and by maintaining 
a strong French army. 

‘The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
rance was weakened by economic and 
olitical instability, with many short-lived 
Cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
- with the full national energy bent. toward 
war. ‘The Third French Republic, permit- 
: g political freedom, bickered and argued 
away its years. The leftist “Popular Front” 
oalition Cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-47) 
d Camille Chautemps (1937-38) were 
‘succeeded by the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist Cabinet under Edouard Daladier, 
one of the men of Munich. 
Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place on 
March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May 
1940, Hitler’s armies finally poured into 
'¥rance; and on June 16, the reins of gov- 
ment fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
, who opposed continuation of the 
An armistice with Germany was signed 
22, dividing France into occupied 
moccupied zones. The Third Republic 
oted out of existence on July 10 by 
{ational Assembly at Vichy, and Un-~- 
uupied (Vichy) France became totali- 
rian, with Pétain as Chief of State. 


Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
provisional French National Committee, 
nich, received British recognition and 
sented the interests of free French- 
‘De Gaulle’s government-in-exile was 
d to Algiers in June 1943 as the 
ch Committee for National Liberation. 
er the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
a provisional government in the 
pital on Sept. 10, 1944. It remained in 
ower as a theoretically nonpolitical re- 
me until the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, 
1en a National Assembly was selected to 


rim legislative body. De Gaulle was 


7 up a new Constitution and serve as’ 


named provisional President on N 
but resigned soon after and was sce 
by Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Janua 
1946. 
A new Constitution was approved h 
slim margin Oct. 13, and the Fourth 
public formally took shape early in 
with the election of Socialist Vincerm 
Auriol as President, Jan. 16, and the com 
firmation of Socialist Paul Ramadier 4 
Premier, Jan. 22. t 
In the ensuing years a series of short 
lived Cabinets held office. Radical Soci 
René Mayer, who took over Jan. 8, 1953, 16 
signed on May 21, and after the longes 
Cabinet crisis in French history, Indepenc 
ent Joseph Laniel was confirmed ¢ 
Premier on June 26, 1953. René Coty 
elected President of the republic on Di 


resigned on June 12, 1954; and on June 1 
Radical Pierre Mendés-France was ¢ 
firmed as Premier. He in turn resigned 
Feb. 5, 1955, and Radical Edgar Faure 
came Premier on Feb. 23. i 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under 
Constitution of 1946, France is a secule 
democratic and social republic. The dom 
nant power in the new republic is tl 
National Assembly, whose members (| 
jn 1955) are elected by universal di 
suffrage. There is also a Council of 
Republic of 320 members elected by a 
plicated indirect procedure requirin} 
different elections. This house has © 
advisory and delaying powers and is d 
nitely subordinate to the Assembly. 
two houses together elect the Presid 
of the republic for a 7-year term, bh 
his choice of a Premier and the 1 
choice of Cabinet ministers require 4 
bly ratification. All ministers are c 
tively responsibie to the Assembly for 
general policy of the Cabinet and are } 
dividually responsible for their perso 
actions. 4 

The National Assembly elections of d 
17, 1951, divided the 627 seats as follt 
De Gaullists 118, Socialists 104, Comm 
nists 103, moderate right-wing parties 
Radical Socialists and affiliates 94, P 
Republicans 85, overseas deputies 
vacancies). The Communists polled 2 
of the popular vote, De Gaullists 
and Socialists 14.5%. 

France’s 24th postwar Cabinet, appro 
Feb. 23, 1955, had 5 Radicals, 4 Ga 
1 dissident Gaullist, 4 Popular R 
licans, 2 independent Republicans, 1 
cratic Unionist, 1 Peasant and 1 
pendent Peasant. Communists have f 
excluded from the government since A 
80, 1947. oo 
GOVERNMENT OF OVERSEAS — 


provided for establishment. ’ 
Union, consisting of the Fre: 


Jountry — 5 
ance i 
rica 
ench Equatorial Africa 
Chad ar 

Gabon 

Middle Congo 

Ubangi-Shari 

.meroun 

geria 

orocco 

inisia 

‘ench West Africa 

Dahomey 

French Guinea 

French Sudan 

Haute Volta 

Ivory Coast 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Sénégal 

ogo 

rench Somaliland 
fladagascar and dependencies 
omoro archipelago 

éunion 


merica 

t. Pierre and Miquelon 
rench Guiana 
ruadeloupe 

fartinique 


sia 
iét-Nam* 
lambodia 
‘0S 


yceania 
Yrench Pacific Settlements 
lew Caledonia and dependencies 
Tew Hebrides 
* Southern Viét-Nam only. 


metropolitan France and the overseas de- 
yartments, territories and trusteeships) 
md the associated territories and states. 
fhe overseas departments are Algeria 
three departments), Martinique, Guade- 
oupe, French Guiana and Réunion. 

‘The overseas departments and territories 
ire represented in the National Assembly 
xy 75 deputies and in the Council of the 
Republic by 65. In addition the Constitu- 
ion provided for creation of a High Coun- 
sil, consisting of nominees of the French 
yovernment and of the associated states, 
and an Assembly of the French Union, 
with power that is mainly advisory. .The 
Assembly, which met for the first time on 
Dec. 10, 1947, consists of 240 delegates, 120 
f whom are elected by the French Parlia- 
mt, 75 by territorial assemblies overseas, 
| 45 by the associated states. 


FRENCH UNION 


“Area, Population, 
sq. mi. estimated 
212,741 42,774,445 (1954) 
969,111 4,492,000 (1952) — 
495,752 2,304,000 ( “ ) 
103,089 413:000,(, aoe 
132,046 693,000 ( “ ) 
238,224 1,082,000 ( “ ) 
170,230 3,120,000 ( “ ) 
851,078 9,367,000 (1953) 
153,870 9,140,000 (1952) 
60,209 3,630,000 (1953) 
1,805,287 17,435,000 (1952) — 
44,749 1,565,000 ( “ ) | 
108,455 2,261,000 ( “— 
461,389 3,467,000 ( “ 
121,892 3,187,000 ( “- 
129,807 2,170,000 ( “ 
364,092 547,000 ( “ 
493,822 9,181,000) Gass 
81,081 2,108,000 ( “ 
21,235 1,031,000 ( 
8,376 65,000 ( 
228,589 4,464,000 
849 166,000 
970 274,370 
93 4,354 
34,740 27,863 
686 229,120 ( ‘ 
427 239,130 ( * 
> oe : 
64,451 12,000,000 (1948) | 
53,668 3,860,000 (195: 
91,428 1,260,000 ( “ 
1,545 
7,654 
4,633 


that the position within the Union of 
associated states—tentatively described 
French Morocco, Tunisia and the Fe er. 
tion of Indo-China—is “‘settled for « 1 
them by the act which defines their 
tions with France.” Both Morocco 
Tunisia declined to modify their pro 
status in favor of a closer bond 
France. Viét-Nam, Laos and Camb 
Indo-China, became associated states 4 


Defense. French armed forces i 
1953 (including the gendarmerie) to 
about 836,000 men, largely recruite 
der a conscription system providin 
18 months of service. The army h 
divisions totaling about 608,000 mer 
the air force 28 squadrons with 103 
men. In Dec. 1954 the navy had 3 light 


craft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 2 battle 
ii 
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S cruisers, 18° destroyers, 51 frigates and 
Bescort.vessels, 14 submarines and several 
_ hundred smaller craft. | 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ Education. State elementary schools in 
- 1952-58 numbered 170,214 with 4,128,692 
students. ere were also 10,823 private 
schools with 946,277 students. Students 
attending higher elementary schools, state 
and private, totaled 288,960. Pupils at- 
_ tending state secondary schools totaled 
_ 494,804; private, 361,333. 


-_—‘*-Higher education is provided chiefly in 
the universities, of which there are 17, with 
total - enrollment of 147,844 in 1953. The 
University of Paris is largest, with an en- 
-rollment of 61,166. 


Religion. The predominant faith is Ro- 
‘man Catholicism, but Church and State 
were separated in 1905. Diplomatic rela- 
ions with the Vatican were resumed in 


urned to diocesan associations in 1924. 


opulation. The people are not homo- 
eneous, varying from section to section. 
uring the inter-bellum period, the popu- 
ation remained almost static, with an in- 
rease Of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936 and 
a decrease of 3.3 per cent from 1936 to 
1946. The period between 1946 and 1954 


Ae, 


ch birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
i 1936-38 annual average: 14.8), but 


griculture. The national economy of 
ance is predominantly agricultural. Of 
total area, approximately 40 per cent 
ordinarily devoted to crops, 20 per cent 
orests, 8 per cent to vines and two per 


Paiction of major crops, in Matte 
; was estimated as follows in 1954: 
at, 10,519,000; rye, 484,000; barley, 
522,000; oats, 3,565,000; maize, 871,000; 
gar beets, 10,500,000. 


e034 


tu Ips. Silk culture once thrived in the 


chi ese are important as exports Livestock 
‘, 7,826, 000 sheep and. £65 179, 000 hogs. 
1e production in 1954 was estimated at 
0,900,000 U. S. gallons. 

ustry. Principal industrial areas are 
Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 
e industry is concentrated in the 
th. Leading manufactures are iron, 
1, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
and beet sugar. Industrial produc- 


1921, and lesser church property was re- | 


showed an increase of 5.6 per cent. The — 


tion nA 1954 was estimated “at 
the 1948 Nye 2 ; - 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION f. j 


Monthly averages, 1953 and 1954, © 
in metric tons 


Product 1953 
Pig iron and 
ferroalloys 730,000 
Crude steel 833,000 
Cement 769,000 
Cotton yarn 22,500 
Wool yarn 10,000 
Rayon yarn 3,900 
Electricity 3,243* 
Manufactured gas 2077 216% | 
Automobiles 30,6904 36 495+ 
* Millions of kwh. f Millions of cu.m. tf Units. ‘ 


Trade. Foreign trade statistics, in billions, 


of francs, including the Saar: 8 
1952 1953 1954 

Exports 1,339 1,324 1,466 | 

Imports 1,515 1,380 1,475 | 


Principal suppliers in 1954 were the . 
French Union (27%), the U.S. (9%), west- | 
ern Germany (8%), Iraq (5%) and Bel- 
gium (5%). Leading customers were the» 
French Union (36%), western Germany 
(8%), Belgium (7%), Switzerland (7%) 
and Britain (6%). Leading exports were | 
metals and manufactures (85%), textiles 
(18%) and agricultural and food oe 
(9%). 

Communications. The French merchant 

marine had 1,267 ships (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 3,844,519 gross tons on Jun 
30, 1954, according to Lloyd’s Register— 
fifth largest in the world on that date. 

There are about 5,500 miles of navigable 
waterways, including canals, with a traffic 
of 42,075,000 metric tons in 1953. There ai 
approximately 550 inland navigation ports, 
of which Paris, Rouen and Strasbourg each 
normally handle more than one million 
tons annually (Paris, more than ten mil- 
lion tons). Railway mileage in 1953 totaled 
25,800. Railroads were merged in 1938 into 
the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Francais, of which the government 
quired controlling interest. Highway a. 
age in 1952 was 410,000, including 50 ,000 
miles of national highways. Telephon 
totaled 2,644,910 on Jan. 1, 1953, Air 
France, nationalized on Jan. 1, 1946, oper= 
ates on a world-wide basis. 7 
Finance. France’s postwar financial posi- 
tion was extremely unstable, Recent data 
are as follows (in billions of francs) : z 


1953 1954 1955) 
Revenue 8,020 3,278 3,0 
Expenditure 3,837 4,051 3,5) 


* Revised budget estimate, July 1955. 

On Dec. 31, 1954, the franc debt w 
4,530,000,000,000 fr. and the foreign cl 
rency debt, 1,120,000,000,000 fr. e 


‘A 


ATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
LIMATE. With a maximum length 
f about 600 miles and a width of 550 
files, France is second in size to Russia 
mong Europe’s nations. Its coastline is 
bout 1,950 miles. In the Alps near the 
talian and Swiss borders is France’s high- 
st point—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. The 
orest-coveread Vosges Mountains are in the 
ortheast and the Pyrenees are along the 
panish border. Except for extreme north- 
rn France, which is part of the Flanders 
lain, the country may be described as four 
iver basins and a plateau. Three of the 
treams flow west—the Seine into the Eng- 
ish Channel, the Loire into the Atlantic, 
nd the Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. 
the Rhone flows south into the Mediter- 
anean. For about a hundred miles, the 
thine is France’s eastern border. West of 
he Rhone and northeast of the Garonne 
ies the Central Plateau, covering about 15 
yer cent of France’s area, and rising to a 
naximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of 
Jice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s 
xirth, with an area of 3,367 square miles. 


Vinerals. French coalfields, most exten- 
sive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
xbout 70 per cent of domestic needs. Lor- 
raine, Anjou and Normandy have valuable 
iron ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. 
Alsace has potash and oil. Limousin has 
caolin, zinc, lead and tar. | 


Production in 1954 (excluding the Saar) 
cluded coal, 54,408,000 metric tons; iron 
ore, 43,825,000 tons; lead (smelter), 61,500 
tons; petroleum, 3,500,000 barrels; potash 
(K2O content), 996,839 tons. 


Forests and Fisheries. France, with more 
than 26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well 
over $100,000,000 worth of forest products 
in a normal year, including resin, turpen- 
tine, timber and nuts. The annual fish 
eatch (520,300 metric tons in 1953) is 
among the largest in Europe. Cod and 
sardines are usually the biggest items. 


Climate. France’s climate is temperate 
put varies from long cold winters and hot 
summers in the northeast, to the subtropi- 
cal temperature of the Mediterranean coast 
with very mild winters. With no high 
western elevations to block moisture-laden 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 
adequate rainfall of 20 to :30 inches a year. 
The mean annual temperature at Paris is 
50.5° (36.5° in January and 65.5° in July). 
The rainiest months are June and October, 
with February usually the driest. 


Andorra 


This 191-square mile autonomous and 
emi-independent ystate on the Franco- 
Spanish border has been under the joint 
azerainty of the French State and the 
sanish bishops of Urgel since 1278. It is 


Shi%, 


a cluster of mountain valleys inhabited by — 
about 5,200. hardy and traditionally in- 
dependent people whose principal pursuit 
is the tending of. flocks. Catalan is the 
language spoken, and both French and 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorra is 
governed by a Council General of 24 mem-__ 
bers, elected for four years by the heads 
of families. A First Syndic, chosen by the — 
Council, constitutes the supreme executive 
authority. : 


FRENCH UNION 
AFRICA 


Algeria (Part of Metropolitan 
France) we 
(L’ Algérie) ; 
Governor General: Roger Léonard. — 
Principal cities (census 1948): Algi 
315,210 (capital); Oran, 256,661 (seaport 
Constantine, 118,774 (trading center 
Bone, 102,823 (seaport; phosphates). : 
Monetary unit: French franc. 
Languages: Arabic, French. in ; 
Religions: Mohammedan (natives), Ro- aie. 
man Catholic, Jewish. j 2 ae 


HISTORY. Algeria, more than three times” 


the size of Texas and situated on eo 
northern bulge of Africa, was of great st 
tegic importance during World War 
After U. S. and British troops occupied 
following the landings of Nov. 8, 1942, 
became the headquarters of the pro 
sional French government of Gen 
Charles de Gaulle until the summ 
1944. For many months during that peri 
it was the headquarters of the Allied Ex 
peditionary Force. y 
Algeria became a Roman colony af 
the fall of Carthage in 146 B.c. an 
overrun by the Arabs in the 7th, 11t 
12th centuries. In the 13th century 
came one of the three kingdoms found 
on the ruins of the old Almohade Emp 
Following a brief Spanish occupati 
went under Turkish suzerainty in 
For 300 years thereafter, Algiers w 
headquarters of the notorious Barb 
rates who preyed on Mediterranea 
ping. The French ended Turkish rul 
taking Algiers in 1830, but it was not unti 
1847 that they were able to suppress 
war instigated in 1839 by Abd-el- 
French policy for a time vacillat 
tween complete assimilation of Algeri 
part of France, and a decentralized adn 
istration under a Governor General. In 


he 


a 3: 


bem. 


a number of years. After France fe 
1940, Algerian government officials 7” 
loyal to Vichy, but their control w 
py the Allied invasion of Africa in t 
of 1942, <a 


¥ GOVERNMENT. In effect, Alesrts is part of 
_ FranceIts three departments are repre-. 

‘sented in the National Assembly by 15 
; deputies, and it is one of the ten military 
districts of France, with both French and 


natives subject to military service. The 


_ Governor General is responsible to the In- 
terior Ministry in the French Cabinet 
rather than the Ministry for France Over- 
seas. ‘A statute enacted in Aug. 1947 gave 
Algeria an elected Legislative Assembly, but 
leadership of the government still remains 
- with the Governor General. 


; - SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ Primary and secondary schools for Euro- 
- peans are on French lines. Most natives 
do. not go beyond the primary grades. The 
knowledge and use of French has spread 
widely among the natives, but the teach- 
ing of Arabic in all schools was made com- 
Ag ulsory. in 1946. There is a university at 
Algiers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
medicine and pharmacy. 
Approximately 86 per cent of the popu- 
tion is native, 12 per cent French and 2 
per cent other European. The native pop~ 
A ation is Berber, with Arab admixture 
physically assimilated. 
_ The area under cultivation is about 15,- 


hi ae is owned by shod ee farmers, 


14,000 sheep, 864,000 cattle, 
,000 goats and 150,000 camels. 
ropean industries include those de- 
1t on crops, such as distilling and 
flour milling, as well as the mak- 
ather, tobacco and matches. There 


(1952) 


000 aLY’ss imports, at 217,724,000, 000 fr. 
of exports were wine (41%), iron ore 
%) and citrus fruits (5%). Chief im- 
re machinery and apparatus (7%), 


: eae eria has 3,396 miles of railway: A cen- 
tral line runs from the Moroccan to the 
isian frontier with branches north to 


itories. There is an excellent network 
ads of more than 30,000 miles, and 
cra is well developed, includ- 


i 000, 000 acres, more than 30 per cent of. 


_ fairly evenly eae il io through es BE 


“Information Please Al 


across the senate. Only French. ehipe 
normally trade between France and 
geria. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURC 
CLIMATE. Northern Algeria extends inland 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. South of 
it are the big, economically unimportant 
Southern Territories. Low plains cover 
small areas near the coast, but 68 per cent 
of Algeria is a plateau between 2,625 and 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be- 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. a 


Most of the streams are periodic with 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, — 
the oases or the hot sands absorb the 
streams as soon as they leave the moun- 
tain ridges. ‘ 

Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
phates (1954: 758,000 metric tons). Iron 
ore of good quality is found near the Tus 
nisian frontier and on the Oran coast 
(1954: 2,922,900 tons). Zinc, lead and salt 
are also important minerals; and smal 
amounts of oil and coal are produced, q 


Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and decreases to virtually none in 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures . 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in sum= 
mer. Inland, the winter average is about 
40° and summer about 81°, although the 
Sahara summer average is 95° to 105°. ~ 


CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAMEROONS)— 
Status: U. N. trust territory. ; 
Capital: Yaoundé (population 50,000). 

leh commissioner: Roland Pré. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 15,247,000,-— 
000 fr. C.F.A.* (51% to France) ; tt 
ports, 16,266,000,000 fr. C.F.A.* (32% from 
France). Chief exports: cacao (63% )» 
fresh bananas, coffee, paim kernels and oil. 

Agricultural products: cacao (exports | 
1954: 50,032 metric tons), palm “kernels” 
and oil, bananas, millet, sweet potatoes. q 

Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. ‘4 

Forest product: timber. 

%* Colonies Francaises d'Afrique, equal to 2 metropoli- 
tan francs. & 

In 1884 the Cameroons became a Ger- 
man. colony (Kamerun), and after the 
conclusion of World War I the region was 
divided as a League mandate between Brit- 
ain and France, four-fifths of the area go: 
ing to France. Placed under French trus= 
teeship by the United Nations in 1946, the 
area has political and financial autonom 
under a French High Commissioner, re 
sponsible to the French government, Came- 
roun joined the Free French movement 
in 1940. The chief port is Douala; the ad- 
ministrative center, Yaoundé. 

The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
for Europeans; not even in the coo 
months does the temperature general) 
fall below 70°. Rainfall is heavy on tk 
coast (155 inches a year at Douala) and 


f a. 
ENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA—Sta- 
Group of overseas territories. — 
Governor General: Paul Chauvet. 
Capital: Brazzaville (population 83,579). 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, 12,795,- 
00,000 fr. C.F.A. (67% to France); imports, 
6,682,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (60% from France). 
hief exports: cotton (35%), timber (33%), 
offee, diamonds, gold, cacao, palm kernels. 
Agricultural products: cotton (1954 ex- 
orts: 31,689 metric tons), coffee, cacao, 
alm kernels and oil. 
Minerals: gold, diamonds, and lead. 
Forest products: timber, rubber, copal 
um, wax. 


This area, an early slaving center, was 

irst settled by France in 1839; French 
regemony was subsequently extended by 
xploration and conquest of the native 
tribes. The territories declared for Free 
france following the armistice of June 
940, and Brazzaville became capital of De 
yaulle’s Free French movement. 


The Governor General, responsible to the 
Vinister for France Overseas in the French 
Yabinet, administers the area as an ad- 
ninistrative unit with the aid of an Ad- 
ninistrative Council; each of the four ter- 
itorial regions (Gabon [Gabun], Middle 
Jongo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad) has a Gover- 
10r responsible: to him. There were, in 
1951, 23,403 Europeans; most of the Afri- 
sans are Negroes. There are Arab and Fu- 
ani settlements in the Chad region, and 
several Moslem sultanates. Natural re- 
sources, both forest and mineral, are vast 
put relatively unexploited. Once econom- 
ically dependent on forest products, the 
country developed after World War II as a 
producer of cotton, diamonds and gold. The 
area, is capable of exporting large quanti- 
ties of hard okoumé wood, either in logs 
or in veneer form. 


The climate is tropical—hot and humid 
—and the average temperature is about 
80° (78° at Brazzaville), varying only 
slightly throughout the year. Rainfall aver- 
ages about 60 inches annually, with no 
marked wet or dry seasons. 


FRENCH MOROCCO: see MOROCCO 


FRENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Over- 
seas territory. 

Capital: Jibuti (po ulation 27,723). 

Governor: René Petitbon. 

Foreign trade (1954): domestic exports, 
178,000,000 Jibuti fr.*; ship stores, 2,475,- 
000,000 Jibuti fr.; imports ‘(excluding ship 
stores), 2,231,000,000 Jibuti fr. Chief ex- 
ports: salt, hides. 

Mineral: salt. 

_ *1 Jibuti franc = 1.64 metropolitan francs. 


French Somaliland, at the southern en- 
trance to the Red Sea, was acquired by 
France between 1883 and 1887 by treaties 
with the Somali sultans, although posts on 
ne coast hac been acquired in 1856, This 
nall, largely arid and sparsely populated 
egion is important chiefly because of the 


port of Jibuti, the main artery of Ethi- 
opia’s trade via the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 
railway. The area is administered by a ~ 
Governor, responsible to the French gov- — 

ernment and assisted by an administrative es 
council, It adhered to the Free French 


movement in Dec. 1942. F; 


French West Africa 


(Group of Overseas Territories) — 
(L’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise) 


Governor General: Bernard Cornut- 
Gentille. = 
Principal cities (est. 1951): Dakar, 330,- 
000 (capital, chief port); (est. 1953) Abid- 
jan, 160,000 (export center); (est. 1952) 
Bamako, 100,000 (Niger river port). pecs 
Monetary unit: Franc C.F.A. (Colonies 
Francaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropol- 
itan francs). mi 
Languages: French, native tongues. — 
Religions: Mohammedan, pagan. Ete 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The St 
Louis Colony, founded in 1626 at the — 
mouth of the Sénégal River, was probably — 
the first permanent white settlement 
French West Africa in which the Fre 
established themselves, largely for the p 
pose of pursuing the slave trade. A 
1876 the coast settlements were exten 
steadily into the interior through a se 
of missionary and economic campaigns 
1895 the colony of French West Africa wa 
formed under one Governor General by th 
unification of its various components. 


appointed by the French governmen 
is assisted by a Legislative Council | 
elected Assembly. Governors responsibl 
him administer the eight constituent ter-_ 
ritories—Sénégal, French Guinea, | y 
Coast, Dahomey, Haute Volta (re-es 
lished in 1947), French Sudan, Ma 

and Niger. Each of these has consid 
autonomy, with the central goverr x 
supervising services common to all. 


The area is represented in the Fr 
National Assembly, the Council of the 
public and the Assembly of the 
Union. Bea 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITI 
Attendance at elementary schools in 
was approximately 230,000 (8.6%. 
child population). There were, in 
6,435 secondary school students and | 
technical school students. gs 

No racial unity exists in French 
Africa, and there is great variation 
physique, manner, custom and lang 
The population is native except f 
proximately 63,000 Europeans (1951). 
Negroid tribes include the Saharans, \ 
Tuaregs and Fulbé. About half the p 
tion normally is Mohammedan, but 
ber of tribes are spirit worshippers 

er 


_ Agriculture has aepnged rapidly in re- 
‘ cent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product. Peanuts, the 
‘chief export crop (1954: 800,000 metric 
tons) are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm 
kernels and oil are produced in Dahomey 
- and the Ivory Coast. Other products are 
_ coffee, cotton, cacao and bananas. Stock 
raising is important in French Sudan and 
Se Mauritania, relatively dry districts in the 
- northern: part of the area, Manufactur- 
- ing is undeveloped except for small native 
industries. Expansion is hindered by lim- 
_ ited power facilities. 


Imports in 1954 totaled 66,445,000,000 fr. 
OFA. including cotton textiles, machin- 
ery, vehicles and metal products. Sénégal 
and the Ivory Coast account for over half 
the exports, which totaled 58,264,000,000 ite 
C.F.A. in 1954 and included coffee (30%), 
peanuts (19%), cacao (15%) and peanut 
oil (14%). France took 67% of the exports 
and supplied 68% of the imports. 


The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
S are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
ilways (1950: 2,350 mi.) are more im- 

portant as interior communications. Da- 
r, with the best harbor on the west Af- 


important stop on international air 
tes between South America and Eu- 


_ CLI ATE. The area, comprising a sixth of 
: ica, is half as big as Europe; it is gen- 


bev to the north. The Niger, 2,600 
iles long, is the principal river. 


iron ore and bauxite; production of 
Bh eet . 

as dropped sharply in recent years 
arge-scale exploitation of iron ore 
pauxite deposits is in progress. Iron 
oduction totaled 592,000 metric tons 
54; bauxite, 442,150 tons. Tim- 
d precious woods are important, es- 
lly in the Ivory Coast. 

ie central and northern parts of the 
y have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
southernmost regions there are two 
y seasons, separated by a short dry sea- 
a. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 
16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem- 
Goats on the west coast average about 
0° winter and 82° in summer, with 
Be enim of about 20°. 


MA DAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES— 
‘Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Tananarive 
t. pop. 1950: 174,153). 
ernor General: Jean Soucadaux, 


* 


(Antananarivo) 


Foreign trade (1954)*: 


broores, 16,17 
000,000 fr. C.F.A. (69% to France); imports, 


24, 040, 000,000 fr. C.F.A. (75% from France), 
Chief exports: coffee (47%), tobacco (7% 
cloves (6%). 

Agricultural products: coffee (expor 
1954: 41,476 metric tons), tobacco (4,713 
tons), cloves (5,656 tons), rice, sugar, 
vanilla, manioc, bananas, maize, coconuts. 

Minerals: graphite (1954 exports: 12,739 
metrie tons), mica, phosphates, gold. & 

Forest products: gum, medicinal plant® 
rubber, tannins, dyewoods. 

* Hxcluding Comoro islands. 


Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island in 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and 
an average width of 250 miles. It remained 
independent under native rulers until 
1885, when it came under French protec- 
tion. French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony 
the following year. The last native ruler, 
Queen Ranavalona III, was exiled. q 

British troops landed on the island May 
5, 1942, during- World War II, and a 
armistice with Vichy French forces wa 
signed November 5, 1942. The island is ad 
ministered by a Governor General respon- — 
sible to the Minister for France Overseas in 
Paris, assisted by a General Assembly. Na- 
tive nationalist outbreaks occurred in 194 
and French troops maintained order wit. 
difficulty. a 

The chief occupations are cattle raisin 
(1953: 6,064,000 cattle) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- — 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave 0 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, is 
located on the central plateau. In 195: 
there were about 52,000 French and 21,50! 
other European and Asian residents. Th 
natives, collectively known as Malagasy, 
are divided into several tribes. Outlying © 
dependencies include the islands of Europa, — 
Juan da Nova, Bassas da India, Glorieuses — 
and various scattered subantarctic islands - 
known as Iles Australes. 

The Comoro Islands (849 sq. mi.), form: 
erly a dependency, became an autonomous 
overseas territory effective Jan. 1, 194' 
and are represented in the French parli 
ment, although still partly under the 
authority of French officials in Madagascar. 
They are located in the Indian ocean at 
the north entrance of the Mozambique 
channel, about 300 mi. north of Madagas- 
car. The Comoros consist of four main 
islands and several islets. The French Ad- 
ministrator is assisted by a Privy Council 
and an elected General Council. The popu- 
lation is largely Moslem. Exports include 
essential oils, sisal, vanilla, copra, cacao 
and cloves. j 

The climate of Madagascar is generally 
tropical, with a warm and wet season from 
November to April and a cool, dry season 
the rest of the year. Temperatures 
between 65.6° and 95° (at papier 80 


ary, 
aalit 100 inches annually in the east 
northwest to 16 inches in the south. 


REUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Départe- 
nent of Metropolitan France. 

Capital: St. Denis (population 41,163). 

Prefect: Pierre Philip. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 6,291,000,- 
)00 fr. -C.F.A. (79% to France); imports, 
3,473,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (69% from France). 
Chief exports: sugar (80%), essential oils. 

Agricultural products: sugar (exports 
Oot: 169,210 metric tons), vanilla, coffee, 
maize. 


Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
she 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 miles east 
9f Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 


There is no indigenous population. 
About three-quarters of the inhabitants 
are of European origin; the remainder are 
Creoles, mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and 
other Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurri- 
sane variety are frequent during the 
shange of seasons. Occasionally a raz de 
marée (tidal wave) does great damage. 
Temperature varies from about 62° to 78°. 
Sugar-cane cultivation and the production 
of rum are the principal occupations. 


TOGO—Status: U. N. trust territory. 
Capital: Lomé (population 30,063). 
Commissioner: Jean Bérard. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 4,274,000,- 
000 fr. “C.F.A. (62% to France): imports, 
2,719,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (45% from France). 
Chief exports: cacao (55%), coffee, palm 
kernels, copra, cotton. 

Agricultural products: cacao (exports 
1954: 12,633 metric tons), palm kernels 
and oil, ‘cotton, copra, coffee. 

Mineral: iron ore. 

Forest products: dyewoods, oil palms. 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 
lies between the British Gold Coast colony 
and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U. N. trustee- 
ship in Dec. 1946. Agriculture and grazing 
are the chief industries. In 1951, there 
were 1,500 Europeans. The coastline, only 
32 miles long, is low, sandy and without 
harbors. 


The coastland climate is hot, humid and 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 
March to June and from September to No- 
vember. Rainfall is about 55 inches yearly 
in the south. ’ 


Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al-Amin. 
Resident General: Gen. Pierre Georges 
s soyer de la Tour du Moulin. 
Prine Minister: Tahar ben Ammar. 
Principal cities (census 1946): Tunis, 
4593 (capital); Sfax, 54,637 (phosphate 


7 


@ Din Fuly): Rainfall varies” 


Great Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem 1 


port); Bizerte, 39,327 (seaport and ea 
base); Sousse, 36, 566 (seaport). i 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 

Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan 
HISTORY. Tunisia was settled by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians in ancient — 
times. Except for an interval of Vandal 
conquest in A.D. 439-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest of 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Arab — 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks took 
it in 1570-74. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaimed ~ 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 1705 
and later succeeded in making the office 
hereditary, although subject to nominal 
Turkish sovereignty. ie 

Throughout much of its history, Tunisi 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern tim 
Italy became predominant economically 
the area, but after French troops occupi 
the area in 1881, the Bey signed a trea 
acknowledging a French protectorate. 


Following the Allied landings in Nor 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a batt. 
ground with the Axis forces pinched be- 
tween the British 8th Army advancing 
from Libya and the U. S., British an 
French forces from Algeria. The Axis un iS 
surrendered in May 1943, and Tunisia ” K 


On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, | 
Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was removed anc eu 
replaced by his cousin, the present ruler. , 

Fanned by Arab nationalist agitatior 
elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalist part y 
Destour, although banned by the Fre 


Its aim is the complete independence 
Tunisia and its adherence to the 
League. 


retically sovereign, a French Reside 
eral directs the government, assi: 


with a majority of Tunisian minister, 
Conventions granting internal anes my 
were signed June 3, 1955. 


i. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. % 
In 1952-53 Tunisia’s 698 public and 220 QO 
private schools had 220,257 pupils, a ut 
a fourth of them French and Ttalian, 3 


versity. aba 

Tunisia’s population (by the 1946 
sus, 87.4 per cent Arab) is concentrate 
the cities and on the coast. There 
about 100,000 nomads. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. | 
quarter of the arable land is in- wh 
(1954: 653,000 metric tons). Other ‘impor- 
tant crops are barley, oats, corn, so m, 
beans and peas. Wine production in 
was 17,500,000 gallons. Average annual 
Olive oil production is about 60,000 met 
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tons (1954: 52,000 tons). The Cape Bon 
region is largely devoted to citrus fruits, 
the southern oases to dates. In 1952 there 
were 3,420,000 sheep, 302,000 horses, asses 
and mules, 401,000 cattle, 3,420,000 goats 
and 234,000 camels. 


Leading industries include flour milling, 
- oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries include the spinning and 
- weaving of wool, and the making of pot- 
- tery and leather goods. 


ao Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
. single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1954 were valued at 
~42,690,000,000 fr., of which 60% went to 
France. They included olive oil (18%), 
wheat (15%), phosphates (13%) and iron 
bs ore (8%). Imports were valued at 59,211,- 

000,000 fr., of which 75% came from 
France. The leading items were machinery 
if eee apparatus (8%), petroleum and prod- 
a (7%), sugar (7%), vehicles (5%) and 

gotion textiles (5%). 

- There were 5,500 miles of roads in 1952, 
1 ,300 miles of railway in 1951. Tunis, Bi- 
zerte, ‘SSousse and Sfax are principal ports. 


ATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
LIMATE. Tunisia, at the northernmost 
pulge of Africa, thrusts out toward Sicily 
mark the division between the eastern 
nd western Mediterranean. It is moun- 
inous in the north, covered by plains in 
he east, and projects southward to the 


oe) ‘Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of 
hosphates are mined principally in the 
‘afisa and Kef regions. Production in 1954 
as 1,846,000 metric tons. The iron ore is 
good quality (1954: 951,800 tons). Other 
nerals are lead (1954: 41,700 tons), 
c, mercury, manganese, copper, salt and 
-grade lignite. 
e climate is Mediterranean with mean 
erature extremes at Tunis of 52.7° 
79.2°, Annual rainfall ranges from 24 
es in the north to less than five 
hes in the south. 


E ‘WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


CH GUIANA (including ININI)— 
Département of Metropolitan 


ital: Cayenne (population 12,934). 
efect: Pierre Maloy. 

eign trade (1954): exports, 175,000,- 
fr. (68% to France); imports, 3,550,000,- 
(73% from France). ‘Chief exports: 
%%), rosewood essence, timber. 
cultural products: bananas, cacao, 
manioc, rice, sugar cane. 

neral:; gold (1954 exports: 1,280 troy 


: oa ‘a! le 


ft Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 
east coast of South America, was first 
d in 1626. Penal settlements, embrac- 
he area around the mouth of the 


Maroni River and the Tes du Salut (i 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded 
1852; they were replages by peaigye cam] 
in the 1940’s. 


During World War II mene Guiana 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but 
the Free French took over in March 1943, 
The large and scantily populated territory 
of Inini in the hinterland is adminis- 
tered separately. Economic development is 
extremely backward; transportation is al- 
most entirely by water, conditions are uh- 
sanitary and large quantities of foodstufis 
must be imported, a 


January temperatures average 79°, Sep- 
tember and October temperatures 82°, 
Rainfall is heavy. 


GUADELOUPE—Status: Département oo 
Metropolitan France. 

Capital: Basse-Terre (population 11 430), 

Prefect: Jacques Ravail. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 11 219,- 
000,000 fr. (87% to France); imports, 11,- 
039,000,000 fr. (79% from France). Chief 
exports: sugar (48%), bananas. 

Agricultural products (1953-54): 
(90,000 metric tons), bananas, 
cacao, manioc, vanilla. 


Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300 miles southeast of Puerto Riogl 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
French colonization began in 1635. It coal 
sists of two large islands, separated by : 
narrow arm of the sea, and several outly- 
ing smaller islands. Most of the population 
is Negro and mulatto. The largest city anc 
chief port is Pointe-a-Pitre (population 
25,869). About half the cultivated area a 
devoted to sugar cane. The manufacturing 
of rum and spirits is the principal indus 
try. Mean annual temperature is 78°. Ave 


age annual rainfall is 86 inches on the 
coast and much higher in the interior. : 


sugar, 
coft: | 


Ss 
MARTINIQUE—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 
Capital: Fort-de-France (population 58,- 


Prefect; Gaston Villéger. g 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 8,289,000,-— 
000 fr. (91% to France); imports, 12, 699, 
000,000 fr. (76% from France). Chi 
exports: sugar (44%), rum, bananas. 

Agricultural products (1953-54): sug 
(65,000 metric tons), bananas, pineapple: 
cacao, coffee. 

Manufactures: rum, sugar. 7 

Martinique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 
about 300 miles northeast of Venezuela, 
was probably discovered by Columbus in 
1502 and was taken for France in 1635, 
Following the Franco-German armistice of 
1940 it had a semi-autonomous stat 
under the High Commissioner, Admir 
Georges Robert, until 1943, when he 
linquished his authority to the Fr 
French. The area, administered by a I 
fect assisted by an elected council, is 
resented in the French legislature. 


or 


pulation is mainly Negro and mulatto. 
st of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
Itivation. Fort-de-France, the capital 


and chief commercial center, has an ex-' 


cellent harbor. Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June); annual rainfall is 87 inches. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: 
Overseas territory. 

Capital: St. Pierre (population 3,636). 

Administrator: Pierre Sicaud. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 169,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.A. (41% to the U. S.); imports, 
506,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (56% from Canada). 
Chief export: fish and products. 


‘The sole remnant of the French colonial 
empire in North America, these islands 
were first occupied by the French in 1660. 
Their only importance arises from prox- 
imity to the Grand Banks (10 mi. south 
of Newfoundland) making them the cen- 
ter of the French Atlantic cod fisheries. 


ASIA 


French India 


The one-time French possessions in 
India, dating back to 1674, are now part 
of the Republic of India. Chandernagor, 
in Bengal, was transferred to India on 
May 2, 1950, in accordance with a popular 
referendum. Heavy Indian political and 
economic pressure forced the transfer on 
Oct. 31, 1954, of the remainder—Pondi- 
chéry, Karikal and Yanaon on the Coro- 
Mandel coast and Mahé on the Malabar 
coast. 


Indo-China 


HISTORY. Indo-China, at the southeast 
corner of Asia, first met the West in the 
i6th century, when Portuguese traders 
and missionaries arrived. 

French influence dates from 1787, and in 
the 19th century France received prefer- 
ential treatment for helping the Emperor 
of Annam recover his throne. During the 
last half of the century, France gradually 
extended influence over the whole of Indo- 
China. 


Until the Regine of World War Ii, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
tion of one colony—Cochin-China; four 
protectorates—Annam, Tongking, Cambo- 
dia and Laos; and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan (returned to China in 
1945). These had various degrees of native 
rule, but the real administrator of each 
‘unit was the French Chief Resident. 


After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
ore. When, in March 1945, the Japanese 
seized control of the whole country, An- 
and Cambodia declared their inde- 


Wendenee. Atter: the. Japanese serene ' 
British and Chinese troops occupied Indo- — 
China in the face of a growing national- 
ist movement, and restored order for the — 
French authorities, who assumed control 
Officially on March 4, 1946. : ' 


The Republic of Viét- -Nam—comprising 
Tongking and the northern part of An- 
nam—was then recognized on March 6a 
1946, as a free state within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation and the French Union. ~ 
The French refusal to accede to demands 
of Viét-Nam leaders headed by Dr. Ho Chi 
Minh, a Communist, for the accession | 
Cochin-China to the new state and tl 
continued landing of French troops led to 
the outbreak of hostilities with Ho C! 
Minh’s adherents (called Vietminh) 
Dec. 1946. Woh 


Amid the hostilities, protracted neg 
tions ensued regarding the future legal 
status of Indo-China. 
Bao Dai, former Emperor of Anna 
head of a new French-supported sta 
Viét-Nam (to which Cochin-China_ 
ceded in 1949) and under agreements c 
cluded with Viét-Nam and subsequen 
with Laos and Cambodia, all of which 
finally ratified in 1950, the three st 
were recognized with some reservations 


Nam and gedoenived by the U. Ss. S. R. 
munist China and other states 
cabs bloc; Ean ienhty a hol \ 


the aid of Communist Chinese 1 - tic 
support, they held and even ext } 
despite persistent pressure by Fri ch 
associated troops. In early 1953 he 
minh spread the conflict into Laos a nd 


Proposals for setWiement of » 
were taken up by the Big Four 
at Geneva in May 1954, with r 
tives of Communist Cihina, Viét- 
Cambodia and the Vittminh al 
pating. Armistice agreements wi 
at Geneva on July 21, 1954. Vi 
cut about in half along the 17 
the northern part going to 
Elections for a unified goyer 
Viét-Nam were to be held withi 


National State of Viét 


Area: 64,451 square miles. 
Population (est. 1948): 1 23000) 
Density per square mile: Vc 
Chief of State: Bao Dai. 
Premier: Ngo Dinh Diem. | 
Principal cities (est. 1948): sal 


586 ia 


000 (capital; industrial and shipping ~cen- 

ter); Cholon, 481,000 (chief port); Dalat, 

_ 250,000 (summer capital). 
Languages: Annamese, French. 

ae Religions: Buddhism, Christianity. 


i . The national state of Viét-Nam com- 
j prises the southern part of the former state 


; 


of Viét- Nam as it was partitioned along 
the 17th parallel in 1954 in accordance 
with the Geneva agreements. It includes 
ll of the former state of Cochin-China 
-and the southern part of Annam and is an 
associated state within the French Union. 
“he Chief of State is advised by the 
Premier and his Cabinet. Considerable dis- 
d and unrest prevailed after the parti- 
tion. 

The economy is based on agriculture, 
and the Mékong delta is one of the leading 
ce- export areas, There are important 
ibber, tea and coffee plantations in the 
i plateau and on the northern edge of 
delta. Other crops include maize, 
‘sugar, cotton and pepper. 

_ Factories, centered in Saigon and Choloa, 
small and process goods for local ccm- 
iption and agricultural and forest pr od- 
ts for export. Most important are the 
ce and saw mills. Rubber and rice, are 
qief exports. Rivers and canals are 
perany means of transpcrt. A 


ea consists essentially of the weet 
river delta and to the ncjrth, part 


stal plain. The climate is mon- 
|, with nearly all the ‘very heavy 
1 between May and Octrober. 


Democratic Reptsblic 
of Viet-Nana 


-62,808 square miles, 
ation (est. 1948): 7,0,663,000. 
per square mile: 169.8 
nt and Premier: .Ho Chi-minh. 
cipal cities (est. 1£/48): Hanoi, 237,- 
Capital); Haiphong, 143,000 (chief 


Annames‘, Chinese, French. 
Buddhism,, Christianity. 


nm part of the former state of 
-Nam as it was partitioned along the 
tive 6 in oe ce in accordance with 


mer state of Tongking and the 
n n part of Annam, and is no longer 
ae the French RIDROBs The govern- 


The y cniet crop is rice, grown 
the Red River delta and supply- 
most years the requirements of the 
ae de bag crops are maize, arrow- 


the coast.. 


veloped. Theme are ‘inpoitant cont 
in the Quangyen basin near Haiphon 
Tin, limestone and gold also are produced. 
A railway runs south from Hanoi along © \ 


The eafea consists principally ‘of the 
Red River delta in the north and the 
northern coastal plain of Annam. The cli-— 
mate is similar to that of south Viét-Nam, 
although the winters are cooler and mn 

precijsitation greater. ‘> 


* Cambodia (Kingdom) 
Area: 53,668 square miles. 
(Population (est. 1953): 3,860,000. 
Density per square mile: 71.9. 
Ruler: King Norodom Suramarit. : 
Premier: Leng Ngeth. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Pnompenh, ~ 
110,600 (capital); Battambang, (1941) 23,-— 
567 (rice). : 

Languages: Cambodian, Annamese. 

Religion: Budct_st. 

Cambodia is bounded on the south and 
east by south Viét-Nam, on the north by 
Laos and Thailand, on the West by Thai- 
land and on the southwest by the Gulf of 
Siam. It is an associated state within the 
French Union. Under a Constitution pro- 
mulgated May 6, 1947, the sovereign exer- 
cises executive power through the Cabinet 
headed by the Premier. Legislative power 
is vested in an elected Assembly. r 


Agriculture is the basis of the economy. — 
The chief crop is rice, grown principally 
in the Battambang area. Other crops in- 
clude tobacco, kapok, cotton, rubber, pep- 
per and maize. Cattle breeding is of major 
importance. Native industries include silk 
and cotton weaving, rice milling and the 
salting of fish. Timber production is im-_ 
portant. Deposits of iron ore, limestone and ‘3 
phosphate exist but are not being ex- 
ploited. There are 875 mi. of navigable 
waterways; small steamers can reach ~ 
Pnompenh on the Mékong river. 7 


Cambodia consists chiefly of a large 
alluvial plain ringed in by mountains and ~ 
on the east by the Mékong river. The plain — 
is centered on Lake Tonle Sap, which is — 
a natural storage basin of the Mékong. 


Laos (Kingdom) 
Area: 91,428 square miles. 
Population (est. 1953): 1,260,000. 
Density per square mile: 13.8. 
Ruler: King Sisavang Vong. 
Premier: Katay Sasorith. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Luangpra- ~ 
bang, 15,000 (royal capital); Vientiane, 
137700 (administrative capital). 
Language: Laotian. . 
Religion: Buddhism. 


Sparsely settled Laos, occupying the 
northwestern portion of Indo-China, is 
associated state within the French Union 
Under the Constitution promulgated 
15, 1947, the sovereign exercises ener 


| ; 


; 


8 


ig ty A ee y 

wer through the Cabinet headed by the 
remier. Legislative power is vested in an 
Assembly elected by indirect universal suf- 
rage. Whe 

The chief food crop is rice; others are 
naize, vegetables, cotton, cardamons and 
bacco. The leading exports are benzoin, 
offee, opium and lac; cattle and teak are 
Uso exported. Laos is the least developed 
wf the former Indo-Chinese states and has 
ittle modern industry, Tin is the only 
nineral of importance. The northern for- 
sts are rich in valuable timber, notably 
eak; the logs are floated down the 
Mékong. The latter, in spite of rapids, 
s the chief transportation route. 
Northern Laos is a region of forested 
anges and plateaus cut by narrow valleys 
md gorges; narrower southern Laos is a 
parsely forested region of terraces. The 
ummers (May-—Oct.) are wet, with rain- 
all up to 80 in., succeeded by a dry season, 
irst cool (Nov.—Feb.) and then hot (Feb— 
fay). 


OCEANIA 


FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS—Sta- 
us: Overseas territory. 

Governor: Jean Toby. 

Capital; Papeete, on Tahiti (population 
946: 12,428). 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 664,000,- 
00 fr. C.F.P.*; imports, 709,000,000 fr. 
»F.P. Chief exports: copra (41%), phos- 
hate, vanilla. 
Agricultural products: coconuts, sugar, 
anilla, tobacco. 

Mineral: phosphate (1954 exports: 228,- 
95 metric tons). 


* Colonies Francaises du Pacifique, equal to 514 metro- : 


olitan francs. 


The term French Pacific Settlements is 
pplied to the scattered French possessions 
no the eastern Pacific—Mangareva (Gam- 
ier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rapa, 
turutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, Tua- 
20tu Archipelago, Tubuai and Raivavae— 
fhich were organized into a single colony 
n 1903. The appointed Governor is assisted 
y an Administrative Council. The princi- 
al and most populous island—Tahiti, in 
he Society group (pop. 1946: 24,820)— 
fas Claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites 
onducted in September, 1940, gave sup- 
ort to the Free French. The natives are 
10stly Polynesians. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES 
-Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Nouméa (population 20,000). 
Governor: René Hoffherr (also French 
ommissioner General in the Pacific). 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, 1,576,000,- 
0 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 1,435,000,000 fr. 
.F.P. Chief exports: nickel (77%), chrome 
re, coffee. 


Agricultural products: coffee, copra, 
orn, cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 
‘Minerals (1954): nickel (7,545 metric 


ms, matte), chromite (59,499 tons). 
ea, product: mother-of-pearl. 
i 


Fr 


New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1853. The government, in the hands of an 
appointed Governor and an elective Coun- 
cil, also administers the Isle of Pines, the 
Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the. 
Chesterfield Islands, Walpole, the Huon. 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total area 
of 1,121 square miles. The area—taken — 
over in the summer of 1940 by the Free 
French after a bloodless revolution—is one — 
of the richest of the Pacific islands in 
mineral resources, particularly nickel and 
chrome ore. The natives are Melanesians; — 
about one-third of the population is white 
and one-fifth Indo-Chinese and Javanese. 
A French penal colony was established in 
the 19th century. Average temperature on 
New Caledonia varies between 65° and 72° 

NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French — 
condominium. 2 Saag 

Capital: Vila (population 1,200).. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 295,579, 
000 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 205,604,000 fr. 
C.F.P. Chief exports: copra (78%), cacao. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, caca 
coffee. 2 ete, as 

Sea products: trochus and burghaus — 
shell. We Yer ed. ae. 

The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- _ 
French administration since 1914, — es 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands, — 
about 40 in number, joined the Fi ‘ 
French movement after a plebiscite Sin. 
July 1940. Most of the natives are Mela- — 
nesians of mixed blood; there were 3! 
British and 1;300 French in 1951. The lar 
est island is Espiritu Santo (875 sq. ; 
The French and British high commissio: 
ers in the Pacific are represented by resi- 
dent commissioners. Sa & 


rT 


GERMANY 


tory that is now Germany was inhabite 
by barbarous tribes that came originally 
the; 
Germanic tribes, the Franks, attained 
premacy in western Europe under Ch - 
magne, who was crowned Holy Roman Em. 
peror in a.p. 800. By the Treaty of Verdun 
(843), Charlemagne’s lands east of the 
Rhine were ceded to the German 
Louis. Additional territory acquired 


proximately the area she mait 
throughout the Middle Ages. For 
centuries after Otto the Great was ¢ 
King in 936, the German rulers were 
usually heads of the Holy Roman Em 

Relations between State and Chur 
were changed by the Reformation, wh 
began with Martin Luther’s 95 theses 
came to a head in 1547, when C 


Ca ear the: forces of the “Protestant 


_ League at Miuhlberg. Freedom of worship - 


-was obtained by the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), but a Counter Reformation took 
place later, and a dispute over the suc- 
cession to the Bohemian throne brought 
on the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) which 
- devastated Germany and left the empire 
Be - divided into hundreds of small princi- 
-palities virtually independent of the Em- 
‘peror. ‘Meanwhile, Prussia was. developing 
into a province of considerable strength. 
Frederick the Great (1740-86) reorganized 
ek the Prussian army and defeated Maria 
Ax Theresa of Austria in a struggle over Si- 
 lesia.. The conflict with revolutionary 

rance hastened the disintegration of the 
" empire, and in 1806 Francis II of Austria 
- laid down the Imperial German crown. 
r After the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo 
(1815), the struggle between Austria and 


rye 


ued, reaching its climax in the defeat of 
ustria in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) 
d the formation of the Prussian-domi- 


At the close of the victorious war with 
_ France (1870-71), William I, King of Prus- 

a, was crowned Emperor of Germany 
1. 18, 1871). Under the guidance of the 


any took a new place in world affairs, 
the same time expanding her re 


in of William Tt (1888-1918) , Bismarck 
dismissed and Russia was alienated. 
ational rivalry was intensified in the 
years of the 20th century, culminat- 


porting Austria-Hungary’s demands on 
jia, suffered final defeat. By the terms 
Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germany 
out 27,000 square miles of territory, 
va ing all her colonies, plus Alsace- 


east. William II. had abdicated 
), 1918), and a federal republic was 
zed under the Constitution adopted 


ed by both the Right and Left; sev- 
: al Communist uprisings took place in 
the > early 1920s, and in 1923 Adolf Hitler’s 
be ortive. putsch was defeated. Germany’s 
nability to fulfill the heavy reparations 
ands stipulated by the Treaty of Ver- 


(1923-25). National bankruptcy was 
a by adoption of the Dawes Plan 
and later the Young Plan. . 

‘he -chancellorship of Briining, leader 
the Catholic Center party (1930-32), 
it creasing economic and financial dis- 
nd the practical cessation of repara- 
O ns payments, Hitler’s rising National 
So cialisy Sg vy won a plurality in both the 


a Prussia for supremacy in Germany contin-_ 


 tarization; destruction of its war potenti: 


‘led to French occupation of the. 


July and Novernhar meee ‘slection ; 
1932, but not until the failure of Franz vo 


governments g 
name Hitler Chancellor (Jan. 30, 1933). 
With the death of Hindenburg in 1934, 
Hitler became complete master of Ger- - 
many, which he rapidly converted into a \ 
totalitarian state under the aegis of the » , 
Nazi party. All other political parties were : E 
banned, and the Jews were subjected Ld 
severe persecution. Through his forei 
policy, Hitler repudiated the Treaty of vel : 
sailles and began full-scale rearmament. | 
In 1935 he withdrew from the League of ! 
Nations, and in 1936 he reoccupied the : 
Rhineland and jsigned the anti- Comintern 
pact with Japan, at the same time 
strengthening relations with Italy. Austria | 
was annexed in March 1938. By the Mu- - 
nich agreement (Sept. 1938) he gained the : 
Czech Sudetenland, and in violation of 
this agreement he completed the dismem- | 
berment of Czechoslovakia in March 1939. 
But his invasion of Poland on Sept. 1, 193 
precipitated British and French declarg 
tions of war. ry 


On May 8, 1945, Germany surrender 
unconditionally to Allied and Soviet milf 
tary commanders, and on June 5 the four 
nation Allied Control Council became the 
de facto government of Germany. 

At the Berlin (or Potsdam) Conferen 
(July 17-Aug. 2, 1945) President Truman, 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee set fort ni 


Council was to be guided. They were: G 
many’s complete disarmament and dem 


rigid control of industry; decentralizati 
of the political and economic struct 
Pending final determination of territor: 
questions at a peace conference, the th 
victors agreed in principle to the ultim: 
transfer of the city of K6nigsberg (n 
Kaliningrad) and its adjacent area to th 
Soviet Union and to the administration b 
Poland of former German territories lying 
generally east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


For purposes of control, Germany 
divided in 1945 into four national! occu 
tion zones, each headed by a Military G 
ernor, assisted by appropriate una 
and operating staffs. 


Efforts to unify Germany were to 
unsuccessful, and the western powers Wi 
unable to agree with the U.S.S.R. on 
fundamental issue. Work of the Al 
Control Council was hamstrung by 
peated Soviet vetoes; and finally, on M 
20, 1948, the U.S.S.R. walked out o 
Council. Meanwhile, the U. S. and Brit 
had taken steps to merge their ZO 
economically (Bizone); and on May 
1948, the U. S., Britain, France and 
Benelux countries agreed to set up a C 
man state comprising the = bens V 


. At the same amhe the western pow- 
s introduced a new German currency. 
The Soviet Union replied to these meas- 
es by clamping a blockade on all ground 


mmunications between the western 
nes and Berlin. The western Allies, re- 
sing to be driven out of the capital, im- 
ediately organized a gigantic airlift to 
' supplies into the beleaguered city. Be- 
re the Russians were finally forced to lift 
e blockade on May 12, 1949, 60,000 men 
re engaged in the airlift. 


mn return for lifting the blockade, the 
S.S-R. asked only that the Big Four For- 
sn Ministers meet again to discuss Ger- 
an unification. The conference, meeting 
Paris from May 23 to June 20, 1949, 
ded as usual in a deadlock. 


The Big Four Foreign Ministers met once 
sre at Berlin from Jan. 25 to Feb. 18, 
54, again without success. 


German Federal Republic 


Area: 94,634 square miles. 

Population (est. 1954): 49,147,700 (pre- 
minantly German). 

Density per square mile: 519.3. 
President: Theodor Heuss. 

Chancellor: Konrad Adenauer. 

Principal cities (est. 1953): Hamburg, 
58,000 (chief port); Munich, 870,000 
avarian capital); Cologne, 629,200 (trans- 
rtation center); Essen, 624,100 (steel 
ater); Frankfurt am Main, 564,400 (man- 
xeturing) ; Bonn, 130,000 (capital). 
Monetary unit: Deutschemark (Dm.). 
Language: German. 

ligions: (census 1950): Protestant 
7%; Roman Catholic 45.2%; others 4.1%. 
The German Federal Republic came into 
mal existence on Sept. 21, 1949, when 
> Allied High Commission turned over 
it the administration of the U. S., Brit- 
and French zones of occupation. 
May 8, 1949, the constituent assembly 
Bonn had approved a Basic Law or Con- 
tution for western Germany; it came 
0 force on May 23, after approval by the 
ndtage of the 11 constituent Lander. 
rliamentary elections were held on Aug. 
and on Sept. 12, Free Democratic leader 
eodor Heuss was elected President of 
stern Germany. On Sept. 15, the Bundes- 
| confirmed his appointment of Konrad 
enauer, leader of the Christian Dem- 
atic party, as Chancellor. His party won 
weeping victory in parliamentary elec- 
ns held Sept. 6, 1953. Heuss was re- 
ected President on July 17, 1954. 


VERNMENT. With the coming into 
ce on May 5, 1955, of a series of agree- 
nts signed at Paris on Oct. 23, 1954, 
. Allied occupation came to an end and 
. Federal Republic attained full sover- 
nty and independence. The Paris agree- 
its followed the rejection by France of 
‘eement signed May 27, 1952, creating 
co NATO a European Defense Com- 


munity. Under the 1954 agreements, Ger- 
Many and Italy became members of the 
Brussels treaty organization created in 
1948 and renamed the Western European ae 
Union. Germany also became a member of _ 

NATO. 


The Basic Law or Constitution of the 
republic provides for a federal form of 
government headed by a President elected 
every 5 years by a Federal Convention. The _ 
Parliament consists of a Bundestag whose- 
members are elected every 4 years by pop- 
ular vote and a Bundesrat whose members 
are appointed by the Linder governments. — 
Actual executive power is in the hands of 
the Cabinet, answerable to the Bundestag 
and headed by a Chancellor appointed by 
the President, subject to the right of the 
Bundestag to elect a Chancellor of its own — 
preference. Provision was made for the ac- 
cession of Ldnder in the Soviet zone. Each 
of the 9 constituent Lénder must have a — 
republican form of government with an 
assembly which is elected by universal 
suffrage. 


The party standing in the Bundestag 
(elections of Sept. 6, 1953) was as follows: } 
Christian Democrats 244, Social Democrats 
151, Free Democrats 48, All-German 27; ae 
others 17. oe 


One of the 1954 Paris agreements autho- 
rized the U. K., the U. S..and France to. 
keep troops in western Germany, not as 
occupation troops but in view of the 
“need to ensure the defense of the free 5 
world.” A protocol specified that German ba 
féderal armed forces would not exceed the — 
numbers fixed in the EDC treaty of May | Y 
27, 1952—i.e., 12 divisions, a tactical air 
force of about 1,350 aircraft and lig! 
coastal defense and escort vessels. Under — 
the Paris agreements relating to NATO, ~ 
all forces of NATO countries stationed on 
the continent of Europe, including th 
of Germany, are with certain excepti b: 
under the authority of the Supreme Allied _ 
Commander, Europe. : te 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education is compulsory 
tween the ene of 6 and 14. In May 1 


universities with 75, 083 students. 
Agriculture. Agriculture is characte a 
by mixed farming, the climate and 
soil permitting cultivation of a variety 
crops and most types of livestock. Rye and 
potatoes are staple crops in the nortl 
grains and sugar beets in the centre : 
regions. The northwestern and southern 
areas are noted for dairying, while the west — 
is the chief fruit- and wine-producin ‘ 
gion. The soil is generally poor, and 
crop yields are dependent upon large- 
use of fertilizers. - 


” 
i k 


<) 
“ 

ey 
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Production data for. poten Germany 
(excluding the Saar) are as follows (pro- 
Shit visional, in thousands of metric tons) : 


= 1952: 1953 1954 

Wheat 8,291 3,180 2,892 
Rye. 3,119 3,280 4,098 
Barley 1,757 2,072 1,920 
Oats 2,616 2,554 2,473 
Potatoes 23,854 24,535 26,785 
( ‘Sugar. beets 6,550 8,897 9,013 


In 1954, western Germany (excluding 
he. Saar) had 11,520,900 cattle, 1, 171,678 
horses, 14,524,981 hogs, 1,225,545 sheep. 


a Western Germany is not self-sustaining 
in food. Difficulties stem to a considerable 
extent from the fact that Poland now con- 
as trols the area east of the Oder-Neisse, 
which contained 28 per cent of prewar Ger- 

“many’s arable land and produced about 25 
per cent of its food. 


perry. Western Germany’s eb, is 


S, in thousands of metric tons): 


1952. 1953 1954 
976 1,049 
1,285 1,453 
1,281 1,355 
24.37 28.60 30.77 
7.50 8.79 8.77 
3.59 4.33 4.98 
25.09 * 30.76* 43.18* 
4,684; 5,0387 5,6567 
tured 
Ts 495 1,538 1,503¢ 


“commenced activities on Aug. 10, 
has jurisdiction over the pro- 
and allocation of coal and steel by 


‘ollows (in millions of Deutschemarks, 
ng west Berlin): 


1952 1953 1954* 
16,909 18,526 22,035 
16,010 


16,203 


19,387 


Leading customers in’ “1954 were > 
Netherlands (9%), Belgium (8%), Fran 
(8%), Sweden (6%) and Italy (6%). Lea 
ing suppliers were the U. S. (12%), Fran 
(9%), the U. K. (9%), the Netherlan 
(8%) and Belgium (5%). Leading expo 
included ships (8%), electrical machinery § 
and apparatus (8%), coal (5%), machine f 
tools (4%) and coke (4%). Finished mane - 
ufactured goods comprised 77% of all ex+» 
ports. Imports included cotton and man 
factures (6%), wheat (6%), raw cop 
(4%) and coffee (4%). : 
Communications. German railway track- 
age and rolling stock, as well as t | 
canal system, were largely destroyed dur 
World War II, and the lack of adequa 
transportation seriously hindered German 
economic recovery. In 1953, the west- 
ern German rail network had a tot 
length of 19,052 miles, all publicly owne 
Highway mileage was 179,437, includil 
1,315 mi. of autobahnen. : 


As of July 1, 1953, the west Germ 
merchant fleet aggregated 1,649,000 gr 
tons. The principal seaports of wester 
Germany are Hamburg and Bremen. ~ 


Inland waterway transportation is 0 
great importance; navigable waterw: 
and canals total 2,650 miles. Over half 
the traffic is carried on the Rhine River, 
which links the Ruhr area with Belgt n 
and Fen wes ports. ; 


the Central Commission of the Rhin 
international body composed provisional 
of U. S., British, French, Swiss, Dutch 

Belgian representatives—which was rec 
vened in October 1945. 


Finance. Recent data are as follows — 
millions of Deutschemarks) : 


1953-54 1954-55* 
Revenue 27,309 27,174 
Expenditure 27,949 27,174 


* Budget estimate. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURC 
CLIMATE. The northern plain, Wi 
central hill country and the southe 
mountain district constitute the 1X 
physical divisions of western Germany. 
Bavarian plateau in the southwest avers 
1,600 feet above sea level, but it reac 
9,721 feet in the mera ad the high 
point in Germany. 

There are several important naviga 
rivers. In the south the Danube, risin 
the Black Forest, flows east across B 
into Austria. The other important 
flow north. The Rhine, which ris 


oth tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
ortant. ; 
linerals and Forests. Aside from rich 
eposits of coal and potash, western Ger- 
lany’s mineral wealth is not considerable. 
he Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen districts 
stitute one of the world’s greatest coal 
ining regions, with total reserves es- 
mated at 65,000,000,000 tons. Production 
| this area is handicapped by the 
‘evalence of thin seams, but distribution 
favored by easily accessible natural 
aterways and efficient canals. Known pe- 
oleum resources are meager, and supplies 
iron ore, copper, lead and zinc are in- 
ficient for domestic needs. Mineral pro- 
iction (excluding the Saar) was as fol- 
ws in 1954: coal, 128,035,000 metric tons; 
snite, 87,812,000 tons; iron ore, 13,036,000 
ns; potash (K2O content), 1,936,000 tons. 


About 23 per cent of the total area of 
stern Germany is covered by commercial 


rests, which yield timber as well as ma- | 


rial for paper, wood fiber, cellulose and 
her products. 


Fishing is an essential part of the 
onomy. In 1954 coast and sea fisheries 
elded 656,959 metric tons valued at 
nN. 228,569,000. 


imate. The climate of western Ger- 
any is intermediate between the oceanic 
mate of western Europe and the con- 
1ental climate farther east. The average 
mmer temperature is 60° to 62°. The 
eltered mountain valleys of the south 
joy a more temperate climate, especially 
e valley of the Rhine above Mainz. Rain- 
1 is heaviest in the south and west (over 
inches). 


serman Democratic Republic 


Area: 41,700 square miles. 

Population (est. 1954): 17,600,000 (pre- 
minantly German). 

Density per square mile: 422.1. 

Soviet High Commissioner: G. M. Push- 


1. 
President: Wilhelm Pieck. 
Premier: Otto Grotewohl. 
Principal cities (est. 1953): Leipzig, 607,- 
) (trading, publishing center); Dres- 
n 510,100 (railway center, Elbe port); 
rl-Marxstadt (Chemnitz), 298,500 (tex- 
9S); Halle am der Saale, 278,400 (rail- 
y center); Magdeburg, 252,300 (iron and 
el products). 
Monetary unit: Ostmark. 
STORY AND GOVERNMENT. The so- 
led German Democratic Republic com- 
ses the Soviet zone of occupation 
eastern Germany. It was proclaimed on 
>. 7, 1949, with its seat at Berlin, on the 
is of a Constitution adopted May 30, 
9, by a People’s Congress chosen under 
lebiscite arrangement in elections held 
1e Soviet zone and eastern Berlin on 
15 and 16, 1949. The Congress elected 


ea, and the Main and Mosel (Moselle), a People’s Council (Volksrat) which was 


we 
transformed on Oct. 7 into a provisional — 
People’s Chamber (Volkskammer). A 
Chamber of the States (Ldnderkammer) 
was nominated on Oct. 10, and on Oct. 11 
both chambers elected Communist-leader 
Wilhelm Pieck as President of the republic 
and Otto Grotewohl as Minister-President ‘ 
or Premier. The Constitution is soviet in 
nature and the government is under com- 
plete Communist domination. Soviet goy- 
ernment supervision is exercised by the 
Soviet High Commissioner. ' 


The republic lies largely between ther 
Elbe and Oder rivers, including most of 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg and the indus- 
trial Saxon and Thuringian lands. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. P 
About 22 per cent of the population is." 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and the _ 
area is almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
Postwar yields have, however, suffered from 
droughts and shortages of fertilizers. The 
most recent production data available in 
1955 (in thousands of metric tons) : J 


1948 1949 1950 
Wheat 999 926 8I5ieue 
Rye 1,941 2,025 25130 nee 
Oats 809: 1,087* 1,140" 
Sugar beets 4,126 3,545 5,400 
Potatoes 12,408 8,499 


{ie 


11,1607 
* Includes mixed grain. + 1951. te 
In 1953 there were in the area an esti- Ki 
mated 3,876,000 cattle, 8,283,000 hogs, — 
1,428,000 sheep and 750,000 horses. mi 


Most of the industrial establishmi 
particularly in heavy industry, have 
nationalized. The area accounted for 26 
cent of prewar Germany’s industrial 
duction, ranking first in textiles, paper a: * 
pulp and ceramics and glass (especially — 
optical glass produced by the famous Jens a 
works). A Two-Year Plan inaugurated in ~ 
1949 had the object of raising the volum 
of production to 81 per cent of the 1 
level by the end of 1950, while a Five-" 
Plan initiated in 1951 aimed at doub 
the 1936 level by 1955. Unofficial prod 
data are as follows: pig iron (1952: 7 
metric tons), raw steel (1954: 2,25: 
tons), cement (1952: 2,560,000 tons) aa) 

Foreign trade is carried on through goy- 
ernment-owned trading companies. Tra 
is confined largely to Europe. Imp 
imports include foodstuffs, minerals 
textiles; exports include machinery, 
neering equipment and chemicals. 


Railways, highways and inland w: 
ways were reported in 1955 still inad 
quate to meet the demands of the 
economy. The rehabilitation and expansi: 
of transport facilities was emphas' 
in connection with the Two- and Fi e- 
Year Plans. = . 

The 1955 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 38,100,000,000 ost. 1arks. 


NATURAL RESOURCES; CLIMATE. The 
area is not rich in minerals. It has 
only minor deposits of coal (1953 produc- 
tion: 3,500,000 metric tons) and deposits. 
of iron ore_are scanty and of low quality 
_ (1952: 748,000 tons). It does have impor- 
tant deposits of lignite (1953: 177,500,000 
ons) and crude potash (1951: 1,400,000 
ons). 

Most of the area is part of a low plain. 
The climate is temperate for the most part 
but with more difference between summer 
and winter than in western Germany. 
ainfall throughout most of the area varies 
een 20 and 30 inches annually. 


Berlin 


Population (est. 1954): 3,369,000. 
in, the capital of prewar Germany, is 
unded by the German Democratic Re- 
It is occupied by the forces of the 
the U. K., France and the U.S.S,R., 
ch aving its own sector of occupation. 
three western sectors contain 55% 
he area and 63% of the population. 


supreme authority in western Berlin 
is a tripartite Kommandatura which has 
responsibility for the exercise of the powers 
| to the occupation forces under 
in Charter, a document analogous 
former west German Occupation 
With the termination of the Allied 
Allied 


\ttite. 
pation of western Germany, 
{ were substantially relaxed. 


powers of government are exer- 
a City Assembly elected by popu- 
and a Magistrat (city council) 
y the Assembly. 

me authority in the eastern sector 
is exercised by the Soviet High 
ssioner. Powers not exercised by him 
. German Democratic Republic are 
a “rump” city government, which 
d itself in power Noy. 30, 1948. 
nti-Communist riots broke out. in 

in in June 1953. 


_ The Saar 
991 square miles, 
ion (est. 1954): 959,649. 
per square mile: 968.4. 
Johannes Hoffman. 
al city: Saarbriicken (est. pop. 


ary unit: French frane. 


Saar is an industrial and mining 
ng on Germany’s western fron- 
orth of Lorraine, Under the Treaty 
sailles it was detached from Ger- 
1d placed under the administration 
League of Nations, its coal mines 
transferred to France. It voted in 
1 935 for reunion with Germany. 

of the French zone of occupation 
orld War TI, it now has, under 


agreements with France, legislative, exe 
tive and judicial autonomy, subject to 
reserved powers of France in the mai 
nance of the economic, monetary and cu 
toms union between it and France. O 
of the 1954 Paris agreements provided f 
the so-called Europeanization of the Saar 
and stipulated that a Commissioner to rep= 
resent the Saar abroad should be appointed © 
by the western European union rath 
than France. Under the Saar’s Constitu- 
tion it has a popularly elected Diet of 50 — 
members, to which the Cabinet headed by 
the Premier is responsible. There is no 
head of state as such. rd 

Coal reserves) are conservatively esti- — 
mated at 9,000,000,000 metric tons. Under — 
an agreement concluded with France 
Mar. 8, 1950, the mines are under Frenck 
management with some Saar participation 
an annual royalty being paid to the Sai 
by France. Production. in 1954 includ 
16,824,000 metric tons of coal, 2,808,0! 
tons of raw steel and 2,496,000 tons of pig 
iron and ferroalloys. 


Greece (Kingdom) 


(Hellas) 
Area: 51,182 square miles.* 
Population (estimated 1954): 7,900,0 
(1940, excluding the Dodecanese: 
92.8%; Turkish, 3.8%; Macedonian, 1.3%: 
Spanish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 
Density per square mile: 154.4,* 
Sovereign: King Paul I. 
Premier: Alexander Papagos. ; 
Principal cities (census 1951, municipal 
areas only): Athens (Athenai) 559, 
(capital); Piraeus (Peiraievs) 184,980 (p' 
of Athens); (1940): Salonika (Thessa 
nike) 216,838 (seaport); Patras (Patrai) 
88,414 (seaport); Volos 51,134 (seaport), 
Monetary unit: Drachma. ae 
Languages: Greek, Turkish. 
Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%; 
hammedan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, .9% 
* Including the Dodecanese. q 
HISTORY. Greece, with a recorded hist 
going back to 776 B.c., reached the pea 
its glory in the 5th century B.c., and by the 
middle of the 2nd century 8.c., it had de- 
clined to the status of a Roman prov 
It remained within the Eastern Ron 
Empire until Constantinople fell to 
Crusaders in 1204. In 1453, the Turks ti 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece Ww! 
Turkish province. The insurrection 
famous by the poet Lord Byron broke 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set 
independent nation, with sovereignty 
anteed by Britain, France and RB 
Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognize 
King five years later, but he was ou 
by a revolution in 1862. Prince W 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded hi 
Up to this time Greece consisted 0 
the Peloponnesus and the lower. 
the peninsula north of the Gulf 0 
Britain gave Greece the Tonian 


64, and Thessaly was added in 1881, 
reek success in the Balkan Wars of 1912~ 
brought the addition of Macedonia, 


aus: Crete and many Aegean Islands. In 


orld War I, Greece kept a precarious neu- 
ality until June, 1917, when King Con- 
antine (who had succeeded George I in 
13) was forced to abdicate in favor of his 
cond son, Alexander. Greece then en- 
red the war on the Allied side. By the 
eaty of Sévres, Greece was awarded 
race and part of Asia Minor. Turkey, 
wever, drove the Greeks out of Smyrna 
1922. 
Greece was proclaimed a republic on 
arch 25, 1924, and there followed strife 
d dissension between Royalists and Re- 
blicans, although fair order was main- 
ined during the premierships of Eleu- 
erios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. 
In 1935, the people voted for the return 
King George II, who had abdicated in 
44 after a short rule. In April 1936, 
neral John Metaxas became Premier and 
August he had abolished Parliament 
d set up a dictatorship. 
areece was invaded by the Italians in 
10. By April 1941, the Greeks not only 
d driven the Italians out of Greece but 
re well into Albania. The Germans came 
Mussolini’s rescue, invaded Greece from 
Igaria, and took Athens on April 27, 
L1. Starvation and harsh persecution of 
> Greeks were common during the Axis 
supation. After liberation, Greece be- 
ne a land of conflict with armed bands 
Royalists and Communists terrorizing 
> nation. The government, which had 
1 the country, returned in Oct. 1944, 
lowing Greece’s liberation by British 
ces. Five years of civil war followed, with 
ernment troops fighting Communist-led 
srrillas, who were aided by the neigh- 
‘ing Communist satellites of the Soviet 
ion. 
“he country approved the return of 
orge II by a large majority in a plebi- 
se held Sept. 1, 1946. The King returned 
Sept. 28 but died April 1, 1947. He was 
ceeded by his brother Paul I. 
n important postwar development in 
ubled Greece was the extension of 
S. financial and technical assistance, 
ervised by a U.S. mission. In May 1947, 
U. S. appropriated $300,000,000 for 
ek aid. Greek forces thus were able to 
ke good progress against the Communist 
rrillas, and the cessation of hostilities 
} announced on Oct, 16, 1949. 
lections held on Nov. 16, 1952, re- 
fed in a sweeping victory for the 
ek Rally party, which won 239 out of 
800 seats in the national assembly. 
ld Marshal Alexander Papagos, its 
ler, became Premier on November 18, 


ieee ‘was admitted to NATO in 1951 


and signed a defensive alliance with Tur- “i 
key and Yugoslavia in 1953. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. Nom-_ 
inal executive power is vested in the King, 
but the government is administered by a 
Council of Ministers, headed by the Pre- 
mier, which must enjoy the Assembly’s 
confidence. 


Military service is compulsory. U.S; aid 
in 1948 made possible an increase in army 
strength from 120,000 to 132,000; the Na- 
tional Guard was also increased from 30,- 
000 to 50,000. Greek forces, which were ad- 
vised by a U. S. military mission, were — 
demobilized to some extent following the ~ 
cessation of hostilities with the guerrillas 
in Oct. 1949. An infantry unit of 1,000 
men and several aircraft were dispatched 
to Korea. In Dec. 1954, the navy had one 
cruiser, 3 fleet destroyers, 4 submarines 
and 19 frigates and escort craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. af 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 14. Illiteracy — : 
was estimated at 38 per cent in 1940. In 
1951-52, there were 8,613 elementary — Me 
schools, with 921,632 pupils; 314 second- — 
ary schools, with 178,098 pupils; and 2 
universities (Athens and Selo with . 
6,780 students. 


About three-quarters of the population — 
engages in agricultural pursuits, althoten aa 
only one-fifth of the land is arable. Most — 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals: | i 
wheat (1954: 1,200,000 metric tons), barley “ 
(236,000 tons) and maize (255,000 tons). 
There are also olive trees, vines, tobacco” 
(1953: 61,300 metric tons) and currants.» 
Olive oil production in 1954 was shan 
90,000 tons. The principal fruits a1 
oranges, lemons, figs, mandarins, apple 
and pears. At the beginning of 1953, there 
were 17,784,000 sheep, 873,000 cattle and 
587,000 hogs. Wool production in 1953 was 
5,000 metric tons (clean basis). ro) 

Development of large-scale Greek mar 
facturing is blocked by lack of coal 
sources and of capital. The most valua’ 
products are textiles, chemicals and 
items. Among other processed or ae 
factured products are olive oil, 
spirits, flour, carpets, leather, ciate 
and building materials. LF 

Postwar trade has been financed ie 


by U. S. aid. Recent figures are as tor 
(in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


“a 


oA 


1952 1953 ’ 
Exports 120 182 |, Sod bae 
Imports 346 294 330, 


Chief exports in 1954 were tobacco re 
and currants and raisins (18%). Lea 
customers were western Germany (24%), 
Italy (13%) and Britain (18%); leading 
suppliers, western Germany (17%), Italy 
(16%) and the U. S. (14%). 


8 cy 


Information P lea. 


The merchant marine plays a vital part 
in the national economy. On June 30, 
1954, it totaled 355 ships (100 tons and 
over) - aggregating 1,176,862 gross tons, 
-aecording to Lloyd’s Register. 

Railway mileage in 1952 totaled 1,644; 
highway mileage in the same year, 18, 705. 
Reconstruction of the Greek transport 
system, financed by U. S. aid, was com- 
pleted in 1949; it included extensive work 
a on highways, port and dry-dock facilities, 
railways and bridges. 

Recent public finance data are as follows 
(in millions of new drachmas) : 


1951-52 1952-53* 1953-54* 
5,879 7,892 10,620 
7,459 8,291 10,320 


ed only moderately. Principal ones are 
nite, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, 
chromite, lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em- 
ry, marine salt and the country’s famous 
marble. 
A fifth of the country is forested, 
largely with pine, fir and oak. Resin and 
turpentine are main forest products. The 
ipal sea product is sponges. 


RAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
TE. North central Greece, Epirus 
estern Macedonia all are mountain- 
e main chain of the Pindus Moun- 
ses to 9,000 feet in places, separat- 
irus from the plains of Thessaly. 
Thrace is mostly a lowland region 
eparated from European Turkey by the 
rr Maritsa River. 


D the many islands are the Ionian 
up off the west coast, 742 square miles 
the Cyclades group to the south- 
‘square miles; other islands in the 
Aegean, including Lesbos, Samos 
os, 1,486 square miles; and Crete, 
fourth largest Mediterranean island, 
sq are miles. Crete, largely moun- 
; about 160 miles in length, with 
| varying from 7 to 35 miles. 
lodecanese (area 1,035 sq. mi.), a 
13 islands in the Aegean Sea near 
of Asia Minor, were ceded to 
the 1947 Italian peace treaty 
3 e formally transferred on March 7, 


A 
hale climate is varied but generally 
to that of other Mediterranean 
The maritime regions have a 
> climate, with short winters and 
bag w or frost. In the uplands the 
ers are long and severe. Precipitation 
est in the mountains. Mean tem- 
e at Athens is about 63°, with maxi- 
99° in July and minimum of 31.5° 
ary; annual rainfall there is little 
han 15 inches. The summer heat is 
ted by sea breezes and cool north- 
nds from the mountains, 


Custenate, (Republic). 


(Reptiblica de Guatemala) 
Area: 45,452 square miles. vg 
Population (est. 1954): 3,149,000 (in 
dian, 60%; white, 5%; mixed and oth 
35 
Pensity per square mile: 69.3. 
President: Col. Carlos Castillo Armas. 
Principal cities (census 1950): Guat 
mala, 284,922 (capital); Quezaltenangt 
27,696 (coffee, sugar); Puerto Barrio 
15,332 (port); Mazatenango, 11,032 (coffe 
Monetary unit: Quetzal. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY AND) GOVERNMENT. Once tl 
site of the ancient Mayan civilizatiol 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1 
and for the next 300 years was the ma, 
center of Spanish government in Centr: 
America. Guatemala was one of the found 
ers of the Central American Union in 18: 
and in 1839 set itself up as a repub 
From 1898 to 1920, the dictator Manue 
Estrada Cabrera ran the country, and frot 
1931 to 1944, General Jorge Ubico Cas 
fieda was the “strong man.” In July 194 
the National Assembly elected Gener 
Federico Ponce President, but he was ov 
thrown in October, and in December 
Juan José Arévalo was elected as the h 
of a leftist regime which continued 
press its reform program in the face ¢ 
conservative resistance. He took Office 0 
March 15, 1945. Jacobo Arbenz Guzm 
administration candidate with pro-Com 
munist leanings, won the Nov. 1950 e 
tions and took office March 15, 1951. He w 
ousted by anti-Communist forces on J 
27, 1954, and a military junta took o 
Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, one of 
members, was confirmed as President 
popular referendum held Oct. 10, 1954. 
A new Constitution was being draf! 
in 1955 to replace that of 1945, whi 
provided that a President be elected e 
six years by direct vote and could 
succeed himself immediately. Legislat: 
power was vested in a unicameral Nation 
Assembly whose members are popt 
elected for four-year terms, half the m 
bers being elected every two years. Gu 
mala has an army of about 6,000, 
3,000 national police. It also mainta 
small air force. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDIT: 
Education, advanced under Ubico, | 
and compulsory. Illiteracy (7 years 
over) was 72.2% in 1950. In 19538 


postprimary schools 17,251 pupils 
University of Guatemala at Guat 
City had 4,005 students in 1954. 

Most, of the ruling class is draw 
the 5 per cent of the population 
white. Spanish is the official langus 
at least 18 Indian dialects — ar 
Indians are the chief labor s 


‘iculture engages 90 per cent of Gua- 
nalans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of the 
ltivated land and a large part of the 
ports. Recent foreign-trade data are as 
lows (in millions of quetzales).: 


i 1952 1953 1954 
ports 87.5 88.9 95.7 
ports 5c 79.5 87.3 


in 1953 the U. S. took 78% of the exports 
d supplied 65% of the imports. Chief 
sorts were coffee (77%) and bananas 
k%). Imports included flour, petroleum 
ducts, drugs and textiles. 


zuatemalan manufacturing is small and 
al. The country has 600 miles of public 
lway connecting the coasts, 280 miles of 
vate railway and 4,800 miles of high- 
ys. Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, 
he main port of entry, and is linked by 
| to the capital. 


TURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
IMATE. Most of Guatemala is moun- 
nous, with many volcanic peaks. The 
thern part is the great plain of Petén, 
zely uncultivated and sparsely popu- 
sd. The narrow Pacific slope, well 
ered and fertile, is the most densely 
ulated and the most productive part 
Guatemala. 


ruatemala has deposits of gold, silver, 
d, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
Chromite and sulfur, but many of 
se minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
justify exploitation, and only lead and 
omite are produced commercially. 


‘he country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
én region, yield chicle for chewing gum, 
shona bark, a small amount of rubber, 
| dyewoods and cabinet woods, such as 
ar, mahogany and logwood. 

he climate is hot and humid on the 
sts, with heavy rainfall (as high as 
inches), but is temperate in the high- 
is. 


Haiti (Republic) 
(République d’ Haiti) 
rea: 10,748 square miles. 
ppulation (est. 1954): 3,400,000 (Ne- 
95%; mulatto, 5%). 
ensity per square mile: 316.3. 
resident: Paul E. Magloire. 
rincipal cities (census 1950)*: Port-au- 
ice, 142,840 (capital, chief port); Cap 
tien, 24,957 (seaport); Gonaives, 13,534 


ming district); Les Cayes, 11,835 (sea- 


3 coffee). 

onetary unit: Gourde. 

mguage: French. 

eligion: Roman Catholic. 

ities proper, excluding surrounding communes. 


TORY. Haiti, the only Negro republic 
he Western hemisphere, occupies the 
ern third of the island of Hispaniola, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 


Its political past is stormy, and today itis 
_ the smallest and most thickly populated of 


‘ 


the American republics—a nation beset bya 
illiteracy and poverty. Re 


After successive Spanish and French as 
domination, Haiti became a kingdom in 
1801 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro. 
leader. He was later captured by the French ‘ 
and died in prison, but the kingdom lasted 
and declared its independence in 1804, be- : 
coming a republic in 1820. In 1822 Haiti 
took over all of Hispaniola, and carried on _— 
until 1843, when the eastern two-thirds of 
the island revolted and established the 
Dominican Republic. Today the island is : 
the only one in the world containing two he 
sovereign nations. 


Decades filled with revolution, corrup- 
tion and disease came to a bloody climax eh 
in 1911-15, when Haiti had seven presi- 
dents in four years. After the assassina- 
tion of the last one, United States Marines 
moved in. By a 1916 treaty, the United 
States agreed to help administer the coun-_ 
try until the Haitians proved themselves _ ? 
capable of orderly self-government. They 
last Marines left in 1934, but a U.S. fiscal 
expert continued to supervise customs un- 
til 1941. On January 11, 1946, President 
Elie Lescot was driven from the country 
by revolution, and a three-man military — 
junta took over until the election of Pres- 
ident Dumarsais Estimé on Aug. 16, 19 
He was ousted in 1950 and succeeded afte 
new elections by Paul E. Magliore. — A 
GOVERNMENT. Normally the President 
elected for six years by two-thirds v (a 
of the National Assembly. That body co t=" 
sists of a 37-member Chamber of Deputies, _ 
elected for four years by popular vote, a 7 
a 21-member Senate elected for six year, 
The Garde d’Haiti, about 5,000 strong 
serves as army and police force. Bae : 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Most Haitians are descended from Afric id 


‘ 


enrollment of 128,000 in primary and 
ondary schools, actual attendance is pi 
ably lower. Mulattoes—lightened by 
blood of the early French settlers—do. l 
nate the political and social life of 


While the ruling classes speak pure Fren 
most of the people speak the patoi 
Creole French, and many of them 
practice the strange folk religion « 
voodoo. ; rs 

Haiti is predominantly agricultural 
fee, which makes up more than 30 per 


ap ES 


tories and sugar refineries. vy 
: ; 2+ Geen 


‘Reeent trade data are as follows (in mil- | 
Hy pos. of gourdes) : 


, 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 ° 
ports: 264.6 189.0 277.7 
ag ie 253.5 225.8 237.8 


Leading exports in 1958-54 were coffee 
(78%); sisal (9%) and cacao (4%). Lead- 
ing customers were the U. S. (45%), Bel- 
gium (22%) and France (11%); leading 
suppliers, the U. S. (63%), Canada (8%) 
and Britain (4%). 

In 1953 Haiti had about 2,000 miles of 
improved road and about 180 miles of 
ailway. International air service is pro- 
vided by PAA and KLM. 


ecent public finance data, in millions 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
fe v 146.3 136.4 161.1 
Pxecedinare _ 159.4 152.1 175.0 


_ NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Haiti, about the size of Mary- 
is two-thirds mountainous, with the 
marked by great valleys, extensive 
ateaus and small plains. The most 
densely populated and productive region is 
Cul de Sac plain, near Port-au-Prince. 


inerals, relatively unexploited, include 
' iron, copper, antimony, tin, 


of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae 
other commercial woods. 


climate is hot on the coast, tem- 
‘in the mountains, with hurricanes 
t+ in the May-to-October rainy 
. Port-au-Prince has a mean annual 
yerature of 81°. Annual rainfall in 


ashemite Kingdom of 


rea: 43,277 square miles. 
ulation (est. 1954): 1,608,000 

ee poe Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%; 
0 Je 

per square mile: 37.2. 

t: Julio Lozano. 

net cities (census 1950): Teguci- 

: cluding twin city of Comaya- 
1), 72,385 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 


5 a Honduras on his last voyage in 
3 it was a Spanish colony and part of 


Guatemala until 1821, the. year i the: 
eral Central American revolt against S 
Honduras declared its independence 
1838, and has been troubled by revolution) 
and war ever since. American Marines : 
tervened in 1903 and 1923. In 19381, 19 
and 1937, major revolutions were crus. hed: 
by force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras bo nd-i 
ary dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and. 
in April 1945, the country was invaded: 
from Guatemala by a group of Hond a 
exiles, who were suppressed. 


Legislative power is held by the 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose 
members are popularly elected for six yea 
The President also is elected for SL 
years and is not supposed to succeed 
self. 


Military service is compulscry. The arm 
is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 
strength agreed upon by the Central 
American states. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC’ CONDITI 
Education is free and supposedly comp 
sory, but less than 25 per cent of the 
dren go to school. The government is 
ing to reduce illiteracy, which was 64) 
according to the 1950 census. In 1084 
2,214 primary schools had 117,292 pu 
‘secondary, normal and commercial sche 
had 6,847 students and the National | 
versity at Tegucigalpa, 843 students. 


Most of the population is of n 
Spanish-Indian blood, but the ruling ¢ 
is of nearly pure Spanish descent. Ex 
among isolated Indian tribes, Span. 
the common language. 


The Honduran economy depends o1 
nanas, which usually account for 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s ex 
The biggest plantations are alon; 
northern coast. Exports in 1952-53 tot 
12,070,760 stems, more than 90 per | 
produced by two U. S. companies. oO 
crops are corn, coffee, rice, heneque 
bacco and coconuts. Honduras also is 
important source of sarsaparilla. 
raising and dairy farming flourish on 
pasture lands. Manufacturing is smau 
local. 


Recent foreign trade data are as follo 
ye millions of lempiras) : 


1951-52 


5 1950-51 
Exports * 53.7 68.9 
Imports 78.9 109.2 


*Unadjusted for banana undervaluation. K 
In 1952-58 the U. S. took 75% Of 
exports and supplied 71% of the imp 
Leading exports were bananas (52 
fee (25%), pine lumber (6%) 
(6%). ; 
Honduras’ railroads—920 miles—2 
most entirely owned by fruit 


and used to transport bananas; 
confined to ane northern coat t 


RAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 


MATE. Honduras, in the north central 


rt of Central America, has a 400-mile 
ribbean coast-line and a 40-mile Pacific 
mntage. Generally mountainous, it has 
‘tile plateaus and river valleys and nar- 
w coastal plains. 


In 1952-53 Honduras exported 3,622,946 
yy oz. of silver; it and gold are the 
st important mineral products. Copper 
d iron exist in paying quantity but are 
developed. The country is noted for rich 
est resources, particularly the tropical 
rdwoods. In 1952-53, 623,000 bd. ft. of 
‘hogany lumber and logs and 54,850,000 
, ft. of pine were exported. 


fhe climate is oppressive in the coastal 

ands, pleasant in the interior high- 

ds. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tempera- 

e is about 90° (in May), and minimum 
(December). 


Hungary (Republic) 

\rea: 35,893 square miles. 
opulation (estimated 1953): 9,600,000 
agyar, German, Slovak). 
yensity per square mile: 267.5. 
yhairman of Presidium: Istvan Dobi. 
rime Minister: Andras Hegedus. 
rincipal cities (census 1948*): Buda- 
t, 1,058,288 (capital, Danube port); 
ged, 132,688 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 
570 (livestock); Keeskemét, 88,283 
rticulture); Pécs, 77,529 (farming). 
fonetary unit: Forint. 
anguages (est. 1947): Hungarian 92.9%, 
man 5.1%, Slovak 0.8%, Serbo-Croat 
| Slovene 0.6%; others 0.6%. 
eligions (est. 1947): Roman Catholic 
1%, Gree Catholic 2.5%, Calvinist 
%, Lutheran 6.0%, Jewish 4.3%, Greek 
hodox 0.4%. 
Provisional figures. 
TORY AND GOVERNMENT. About 

thousand years ago, Hungary was 
[ of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
Dacia on the empire’s borders. In A.D. 
it was invaded by the Magyars, who 
aded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
ed during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
yhen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
igary’s great period of medieval power 
e in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
4t (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
yhed the Baltic, Black and Méediter- 
an seas. When the Turks smashed a 
garian army in 1526, western and 
hern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
scape Turkish occupation. Transylva- 
became independent under Hungarian 
ces. Intermittent war with the Turks 
waged thereafter for some years. 
ter the suppression of the 1848 revolt 
nst Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- 
, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
was set up in 1867. 
le dual monarchy was defeated with 
paber Central Powers in World War I, 


and the new Hungary underwent hard 
times. First there was a short-lived So- : 
~cialist republic in 1918. The chaotic Com- __ 
munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying Budapest 
on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumanians left, — 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy entered the cap- 
ital with a national army. The Treaty of 
Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
per cent of its land and more than 50 per 
cent of its population. Meanwhile, the Na- _ 
tional Assembly had restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy; and on 
March 1, 1920, Horthy was elected Regent. 


After 1920, Hungary was in effect ruled __ 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de Gémbés, a pro-Fascist, as e 
Prime Minister. Under Gémbés and his 
successors (Kaloman Daranyi in 1936 and 
Béla Imrédy in 1938) co-operation with 
Italy and Germany was Hungary’s guiding — 
principle. Hungary signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Jan. 13, 1939, and the Three 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Nov. 20, 1940. As inducement and re- x 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part — a 
of Slovakia and all of Ruthenia from — p 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939, and 
northern Transylvania from Rumania in 
1940. ‘ Sy d 

Following the German invasion of Rus- — 
sia on June 22, 1941, Hungary joined the A 
attack against the U.S.S.R., but the war 
was. not popular and Hungarian troops — 
were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
eastern front by May 1943. The govern- _ 
ment of Nicholas von K4llay was over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government — 
after Admiral Horthy’s appeal for an armi- — 
stice with advancing Soviet troops 
resulted in his overthrow on Oct. 16. The 
German regime soon fled the capital, how- — 
ever, and on Dec. 23 a provisional govel 
ment was formed in Soviet-occupied ea st 
ern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, it signe 
an armistice in Moscow. On Feb. 1, 194 
the National Assembly approved a constit : 
tional law abolishing the 1,000-year-old — 
monarchy and establishing a republi 
Through their control of the police, th« 
Communists eventually forced Prime Mit 
ister Ferenc Nagy to resign on May 30, 1947, 
and secured the appointment of a left- — 
wing Smallholder, Lajos Dinnyes, in his 
place. The Communists emerged as t 
strongest single party in national elections 
held Aug. 31, 1947. President Zoltan Tildy 
resigned July 30, 1948, and was replaced by ; 
leftist Arpad Szakasits. Istvan Dobi, also a 
left-wing Smallholder, replaced Dinny: e 
Dec. 10, 1948. > 


‘The Communist regime devoted itself ' 
the transformation of Hungary into “2 
people’s democracy modeled after 
U.S.S.R. Szakasits was replaced by S 
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Ronai on Apr. 26, 1950. Communist leader 
Matyas Rakosi became Prime Minister Aug. 
15, 1952, and Dobi became Chairman of 
the Presidium. Rakosi stepped down in 
favor of Imre Nagy, another Communist, 
on July 4; 1953. Nagy was ousted and re- 
placed by Andras Hegedus on Apr. 18, 
1955. 

The Soviet-type Constitution adopted by 
Parliament on Aug. 18, 1949 declared Hun- 
gary to be a “people’s republic.” The su- 
preme organ of state control was declared 
to be the Parliament, with deputies elected 
every 4 years by direct vote. When Parlia-. 
ment is. not in session, power is:exercised 
by the Presidium headed by a Chairman. 
Executive power is vested in the Cabinet 
headed by the Premier. 

Only the Communist-controlled, left- 
wing coalition was represented in the 
National Assembly after elections held 
May 15, 1949, in which only one slate of 
candidates was presented. 1 
PEACE TREATY OF. 1947. The final peace 
treaty, which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, 
fixed Hungary’s frontiers as they were on 
Feb. 1, 1938, except that a small bridge- 
head on the south bank of the Danube 
opposite Bratislava was ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary was to pay reparations 
of $300,000,000 over a period of 8 years, 
$200,000,000 to the Soviet Union and $100,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
The treaty also provided freedom of navi- 
gation on the Danube for nationals of all 
states. 

The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
was fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
65,000, including frontier, anti-aircraft 
artillery and river flotilla personnel; air 
force, 90 planes with a personnel of 5,000. 
Actual strength of the army by 1952 was 
estimated at 165,000; security forces, 
100,000. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is state-controlled and is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Parochial schools were nationalized in 1948. 
Illiteracy (7 years and over) was estimated 
at 5% in 1949. In 1951-52 there were 
6,166 elementary schools with 1,213,000 
pupils and 405 secondary schools with 107,- 
900 pupils. The 28 universities and colleges 


‘had 40,700 students. 


Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian 
economic life, engaging more than half the 
population. The Land Reform Act issued 
in March, 1945, provided for the confisca- 
tion of all estates over 1,500 acres; about 
8,000,000 acres were divided among some 
500,000 families. Cereals grown in the fer- 
tile Danubian plains are the chief crops. 
Leading crops in 1953 were wheat (2,150,- 
000 metric tons), potatoes (2,350,000 tons), 
barley (700,000 tons), rye (725,000 tons), 
oats (200,000 tons), maize (2,450,000 tons) 
and sugar beets. 3 


In addition, cultivation of vines, fruit and 5 
garden produce is important; the famous! 
Tokay wine is produced on the southern 1 
slopes of the Hegyalja in the northeast, ; 
Wine production averages 100,000,000 U.5,} 
gallons annually (1954: 105,600,000 U. S,} 
gallons). 


Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of agriculture. Hungarians | 
have a great love for horses, and their ex + 
cellent breeds were exported in large num- - 
bers before’ World War II. Livestock int 
1951 included 1,700,000 cattle, 4,500,000 | 
hogs and (1949) 570,000 horses and 650,000 | 
sheep. 


The dominant industries are all based) 
on agriculture, with flour milling in first; 
place, followed by sugar refining, brewing) 
and canning. The second group of indus-. 
tries make hardware and machinery. Most) 
of the machine industry is concentrated in} 
Budapest and Gyér. Cotton leads the tex-| 
tile industry, especially in Budapest, which! 
is also a center of woolen manufactures.’ 
Hemp and flax weaving are important. An) 
estimated 989,000 persons were employed in” 
industry in 1951. Almost all industrial 
facilities were nationalized under laws) 
passed in 1946, 1948 and 1949. In addition,’ 
the Soviet Union took over all Germat 
owned plants as reparations, and in 194 
Soviet-Hungarian companies were forme 
to exploit bauxite, petroleum, and air a 
river navigation; the Soviet shares in thi 
companies were sold to Hungary in No 
1954. : 


Exports in 1950 were valued at $257, 
000,000 and imports at $265,000,000. Chiet 
destinations of exports were Pola 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulga 
36.6%, and the U.S.S.R., 25.7%; chief sup 
pliers, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ruma 
and Bulgaria 366%, and the USS 
22.7%. Leading exports included gram 
textiles, live animals and animal products 
and machinery. 7 


The focal point in the country’s tra¥ 
portation system is the Danube Rive 
navigable for 423 miles in Hungary. 2 
nation’s central location makes it the 
ter of an important transit trade; its 
war river fleet was the largest on 
Danube. Railroad mileage in 1951 to 
7,100; highway mileage in that year, 15 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCE 
CLIMATE. Most of Hungary is a fertl 
rolling plain lying east of the Danube, ai 
drained by the Danube and the & 
Rivers. In the extreme northwest is 1 
Little Hungarian Plain. South of that. 
is Lake Balaton, 250 square miles, the 18 
est lake of western and central 


While Hungary generally is mineral-pe 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 t 
bauxite—about 25 per cent of the wo 
known reserves. Production in 1953 


uF b, Te = 3 
imated at 1,460,000 metric 
of low quality and is insufficient to 
et domestic needs; production in 1953 
3 estimated at 2,100,000 metric tons 
1 that of lignite at 19,200,000 tons. Other 
aerals include iron ore, manganese and 
d. Petroleum production in 1953 was 
jut 6,365,000 barrels. Uranium is re- 
ted to exist in Hungary. 


bout 12 per cent of Hungary is forested, 

| the products are of little importance, 

sre are valuable fisheries in Lake Bala- 
and on the Danube. 


ungary’s mean annual temperature 
ges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 
th. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 
16S in the Bakony Forest to less than 
inches in the east; most of the rain 
s in May and June. High summer tem- 
tures and a long autumn are favorable 
igriculture. 


Iceland (Republic) 


= (island) 

rea: 39,709 square miles.* 

spulation (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 155,200 

10st entirely Icelandic). 

nsity per square mile: 3.9. 

‘esident: Asgeir Asgeirsson. 

‘ime Minister: Olafur Thors. 

incipal city (est. 1954): Reykjavik, 

)0 (capital and only large city). 

onetary unit: Krona. ; 

mguages: Icelandic, Danish. 

ligion: Evangelical Lutheran. 

1cluding several off-shore islands. 

TORY AND GOVERNMENT. Iceland 
first settled shortly before 900, mainly 

Jorse. A Constitution drawn up about 

created a form of democracy and pro- 

i for an Althing, or General Assembly, 
the oldest legislative body in the 

d. In 1262-64, Iceland came under 

yegian-Danish rule. In 1874 Icelanders 
ined their own Constitution. In 1918 
nark recognized Iceland as a separate 
with unlimited sovereignty, but still 
nally under the Danish King. On June 
944, after a popular referendum, the 
ing proclaimed Iceland a completely 
sendent republic. 


e British occupied Iceland in 1940, im- 
ately after the German invasion of 
1ark. In 1942, the United States took 
the burden of protection. Iceland re- 
..to abandon its neutrality in World 
[I, and thus forfeited charter member- 
in the United Nations, but it was co- 
tive with the Allies throughout. Ice- 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ation in 1949, and in May 1951, U. S. 
s again landed at Iceland’s request 
1 in its defense preparations. 

stitutionally, the President of Iceland 


eted for four years by popular vote. 
tive power of the state resides in the 


tons. The coal 


Prime Minister and his Cabinet. The Al- 
thing is composed of ‘two houses, one 
with 17 members and the other with 35: 
each has equal constitutional power. Ice- 
land has no army or navy. rely: 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Mliteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 
Education is compulsory from 7 to 15, and : 
mobile schools are sent traveling through — 
the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 
needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 
ment licensed it to conduct a national lot- — 
tery to raise the funds. The high number 
of scholarships and the low tuition fees  _— 
make higher education virtually free. ey 
Iceland publishes more books, newspapers | 
and magazines per capita than any country — ye 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has _ 
no dialects and has changed little through 
the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is state-supported, but. 
there is complete religious freedom. © y 
Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland is’ 
unproductive, and only one-fourth of one 
per cent is under cultivation. With about 
30 per cent of the population engaged i: 
farming, sheep raising is the most impor 
tant branch of this industry. Hay, potatoe 
and turnips are the principal crops. 


Recent trade data are as follows (in mil 
lions of krénur) : eer 


“S 


"eee 


1952 1953 
Exports 639.8 706.3 : 
Imports 911.4 1,111.8 _ 1,130.4 


Fish and fish products accounted for 
96% of the exports in 1954. Leading cus- 
tomers were the U. S. (17%); USS.F 
(15%) and Britain (9%); leading supp 
ers, the U. S. (20%), US.S.R. (12%) al 
Britain (11%). ; ay 

Iceland has no railways. Highways total 
about 4,450 miles. In Oct. 1953 the mer- 
chant marine had 550 vessels (12 tons 
over), aggregating 98,659 gross tons. — is 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, Iceland, a bleak, volcanic islan 
about the size of Kentucky, has maximum 
dimensions of 298 by 194 miles; it is most 
tableland, high, rugged and barren. It ; 
one of the world’s most volcanic region 

Small fresh-water lakes are foun 
throughout the island, and there are many 
natural oddities, including hot springs, gey- 
sers, sulfur beds, canyons, waterfalls 
swift rivers. More than 13 per cent of th 
area is covered by snowfields and gla 
and most of the people live in the 7 
cent of the island comprising fertile c 
lands. Vegetation is of the Arctic 1 
mostly stunted. Except for peat and fi 
ies, Iceland has no natural resources 

About one-sixth of the people are 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish prod 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. T 
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annual catch averages approximately 350,- 
000 metric tons (1954: 387,528 tons). Many 
European fishing craft visit Iceland’s fish- 
eries, which lead the world in cod and are 
important for herring, plaice and halibut. 


The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland’s cli- 
mate to make it much like that of southern 
Canada, though with longer winters and 
shorter summers. The mean annual tem- 
perature.at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with Janu- 
ary the coldest month (34.2°) and July the 
warmest (51.6°). Rainfall varies from about 
12 inches annually to 85. 


Indonesia (Republic) 
(Republik Indonesia) 


Area: 583,479 square miles.* 

Population (est. Feb. 1954): 78,389,000 
(Indonesian, except for an estimated 1,500,- 
060 Chinese and 100,000 Europeans in 1951). 

Density per square mile: 134.3. 

President: Achmed Sukarno. 

Premier: Burhanuddin Harahap. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Jakarta 
(Batavia), 2,800,000 (capital); Jokjakarta, 


1,848,886 (former Republican capital); 
Surabaja, 714,898 (seaport, naval base); 
Bandung, 659,213 (commercial center, 


west Java); Semarang, 310,942 (seaport, 
central Java); Surakarta, 266,365 (sugar, 
tobacco). 

Monetary unit: Rupiah. 

Languages: Bahasa Indonesia (Malay) 
(official), Dutch, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese. 

Religions: Mohammedan (predominant), 
Christian (about 2,500,000), Brahmin, 
Buddhist. 

* Excluding Netherlands New Guinea. 


HISTORY. The sovereign state of Indonesia, 
a group of islands with a total area more 
than twice that of Texas, constitutes one 
of the world’s richest natural areas. These 
islands—Sumatra, Java, Madura, central 
and southern Borneo, Celebes and the 
Moluccas—would reach from San Francisco 
to Honolulu if their extent was transposed 
to the eastern Pacific. They have great 
wealth in tin, rubber, spices, oil, quinine 
and copra. 

During the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, most of the islands came 
under the influence of Hindu priests and 
traders who spread their culture and re- 
ligion. Moslem invasions began in the 13th 
century, and most of the area was Moslem 
by the 15th century. Portuguese traders 
arrived early in the 16th century but were 
ousted by the Dutch about 1595. After Na- 
poleon subjugated the Netherlands home- 
land in 1811, the British seized the islands 
but returned them to the Dutch in 1816. 
In 1922 the islands were made an integral 
part of the Netherlands kingdom, 


In World War II, the Japanese mili- 
tary occupation with nominal native self- 
government continued until Aug. 1945, 
except in outlying parts of New Guinea 
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and Borneo, About the time of the Japa-t 
nese surrender, a self-styled Indonesian Re-? 
public headed by Achmed Sukarno sprang} 
up and took over effective control of partst 
of Sumatra and Java. Allied forces, mostly! 
British Indian troops, moved in, and fight-| 
ing between them and the nationalistst 
continued until Noy. 15, 1946, when Dutch-1 
native negotiations resulted in a draiit 
agreement initialed at Linggadjati, near: 
Cheribon. The agreement was formaby! 
signed by Dutch and Indonesian authori-i 
ties on March 25, 1947. 


This agreement contemplated the formar} 
tion by Jan. 1, 1949, of a Netherlands-Indo=: 
nesian Union, consisting on the one hand: 
of the Netherlands, the Netherlands Antil-| 
Jes and Surinam and on the other of thes 
United States of Indonesia, which was 10! 
be’ a sovereign nation composed of three: 
equal states—the Republic of Indonesia) 
East Indonesia and Borneo. Differences of: 
interpretation ensued, and the Dutch fe-: 
sorted to force on July 20, 1947. Both sides) 
issued cease-fire orders on Aug. 4, 1947, imi 
response to a call from the U. N. Security 
Council. 


The U. N. named a Good Offices Com 
mission under whose auspices the Du 
and the Republic signed another truce 
Jan. 17, 1948, aboard the U.S.S. Renvi 
A provisional federal government for 
whole area was installed on Mar. 9, 
but difficulties between the Dutch and 
Republic continued. On Dec. 18, 19 
Dutch forces instituted ‘police’ act 
against Republican areas and seized 
Republican leaders. Hostilities ceased 
1, 1949, following U. N. intervention. 
May 7, the Dutch agreed to return 
exiled Republican regime to central Jay 


On Nov. 2, 1949, Dutch and Indonesia 
leaders agreed upon the terms of union BI 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia. D 
Sukarno was elected President of the fe 
eration on Dec. 16 by representatives of 
Indonesian states, and the first all-In 
nesian Cabinet was formed with Moh 
med Hatta as Premier. The transfer of 5 
ereignty took place at Amsterdam on D 
27, 1949. 


The principle of federalism was discar 
on Aug. 4, 1950, and Indonesia became 
unitary state. The attaining of indepe 
dence was followed by repeated finant 
economic and political crises and mi 
short-lived, weak Cabinets; the holdin} 
parliamentary elections was repeal 
postponed. Relations with the Netherl 
were strained by a dispute over the st 
of Netherlands New Guinea and prope 
for the termination of the union; the 
ter finally was dissolved Aug. 11, 1954 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. ni 
is a republic of 10 provinces undeél 
Constitution promulgated on Aug, 16 


‘- 


zis wer is vested in the 215- 
mber People’s Representative Council, 

osed of members of the former Fed- 
i and Republican Parliaments. Execu- 
€ power is exercised by the President 
d the Premier and his Cabinet. 


Military service is not compulsory. The 
ny is te-be stabilized at 300,000 men. The 
vy (1954) had 1 destroyer, 4 corvettes, 
atrol ships and many smaller craft. The 
force was composed of 25 aircraft. 


CIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
lool attendance is not compulsory. Il- 
Tacy was Officially estimated at 47% 
1952. In 1952-53 there were 27,342 ele- 
ntary schools with 6,129,152 pupils and 
34 secondary schools with 218,863 pu- 
. The two universities—Gadjah Mada at 
jakarta and the University of Indonesia 
Jakarta—had 11,805 students. 


he islands of Java and Madura, with 
y nine per cent of the area, have more 
n two-thirds of the population, and are 
ong the most densely settled areas in 
‘world (more than 800 per sq. mi.). 
natives, including about 137 races and 
es, are mainly of Malayan stock, with 
Javanese the most advanced.. 


griculture engages about 70 per cent of 
adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
islands prior to World War II produced 
ut 31 per cent of the world’s copra, 37 
cent of its rubber, 83 per cent of its 
per, and nearly all of its quinine. The 
estate agriculture on Java and Suma- 
is devoted mainly to export. The rest 
ubsistence agriculture. Rice is the sta- 
food and chief crop; production in 
: Was 15,119,201 metric tons (paddy). 
or plantation crops, with 1954 produc- 
in metric tons, are rubber, 776,158; 
46,900; coffee (estates only), 14,196; 
hona bark, 1,770; palm oil, 168,636; 
1 Kernels, 43,319. ‘ 

shers are sugar, cacao, spices, agava 
*, copra and Kapok. In addition to rice, 
chief food crops of the Republic are 
ae, Cassava, sweet potatoes, peanuts 
soybeans. 

1951 there were an estimated 4,230,- 
cattle, 2,008,000 sheep, 1,198,000 hogs, 
000 buffalo and 508,000 horses. 
dustry, especially in Java, developed 
lily after 1930. In addition to indus- 
connected with the processing of the 
natural products, there were estab- 
d chemical works, textile and paper 
, soap factories, breweries, shipyards, 
jodyear tire and rubber plant and a 
ral Motors assembly plant. War dam- 
was severe. 

jonesia is primarily an importer of 
amer and capital goods and an ex- 
r of mineral and plantation products. 
nt trade data are as follows (in mil- 


ret Tupiahs) ; ; 


cept Java, yield such products as timb 


_ 80°; at Batavia, 79°) and rainfall ave 


. 1952 1953 1954 
Exports 10,406 9,300 9,759 
Imports 10,425 8,586 172 

* Preliminary, be 


Chief exports in 1954 were rubber (30%), 
petroleum and products (26%), tin (7%), © 
copra (6%) and tea (5%). Leading cus- — 
tomers were Singapore (22%), the Nether- 
lands (19%), the U. S. (17%) and Britain — 
(5%); leading suppliers, Japan (22%) 
the U. S. (14%), the Netherlands (10%) 
and Britain (5%). 


The highway network totaled about 
45,000 miles in 1953; and in that year 
there were about 4,200 miles of railway, of 
which about three-fourths were in Java . 
and a fourth in Sumatra. According to 
Lloyd’s Register, the merchant marine had — 
125 ships (100 tons and over) aggregating — 
91,085 gross tons on June 380, 1954. Pn 


Recent financial data are as follows (1 
millions of rupiahs) : , r 


1952 1953 19548 
Revenue 12,240.38. 18,590.5 10,9708 
Expenditure 15,024.4 14,928.4 13,561.9 EM 
* Budget estimate. aS 


The public debt, consolidated and float- a 
ing, was reported on Dec. 31, 1954, at 
16,834,000,000 rupiahs, of which 6,5 
000,000 rupiahs represented the floating 
debt. : 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURC 
CLIMATE. A backbone of high mount: 
ranges with many snow-capped peaks 
tends throughout the main islands of 
archipelago, Earthquakes are frequent, an 
there are many active volcanoes, 90 of ther n 


in Sumatra. Borneo is heavily forested. 


Petroleum is the principal mineral prod: 
uct of modern Indonesia. The fields 
Sumatra, east Borneo and east Java, - 
duced 10,775,135 metric tons (about 


200,000 barrels) in 1954. 


The tin industry attained prewar 
more rapidly than others after World 
II; production in 1954 was 85,861 | 
tons. Other important minerals includ 
bauxite (1954: 165,727 metric tons), 
(893,763 tons), salt, nickel and m : 
nese. Deposits of uranium are reported. 


Forests, covering much of the area ex- — 


aa i 


ae 
BS. -~ 
a Agta 
This 


0al 


rattan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, 
percha and quinine. Most valuable timt 
is teak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
sandalwood and ironwood also are cut. — 
The climate throughout the grou; 
equatorial and monsoonal, with little 
ation of temperature (yearly average abo 


ing over 100 inches a year. In Sumatra 
Java the hot and rainy season usually las 
from May to October; December and 
ary are relatively cool and dry; Fe 
March and April, hot and dry. 


np comes 


Tran (Kingdom) — 


Area: 634,413 square miles. 

: Population (est. 1954) *; 20, 662,000 (tra- 
nian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani). 

Density per square mile: 32.6. 

Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

Prime Minister: Hussein Ali. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Teheran, in- 
cluding suburbs, 1,010,000 (capital); Ta- 
briz, 272,000 (capital, Azerbaijan) ; Abadan, 
} including Khorramshahr, 201, 000 (petro- 
leum); Isfahan, 192,000 (cotton, tobacco) ; 


s _ Meshed, 191,000 (Moslem shrine). 


_ Monetary ‘unit: Rial. 

Languages: Iranian (Persian), Kurdish, 
_ Azerbaijani. 

_ Religions: Moslem (Shiah), about 90%; 
Moslem (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian; 
Jewish; Nestorian; Parsi. 

_* U.N. estimate; no census ever taken. 


HISTORY. Oil-rich Iran, roughly one-fifth 
the size of the United States, was called 
Persia before 1935. Its key location blocks 
the lower land gate to Asia, and also stands 
in the way of traditional Russian ambi- 
tions for access to the Indian Ocean. In 
odern times, Iran has drawn Big Power 
interest because of its rich oil deposits. 


Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
edian and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
came a powerful empire under Cyrus the 
eat, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 


31-30 B.c., to the ‘Selucidae in 312-02 
_ and to the Parthians about. 130 B.c. 
ative Persian regime arose about A.D. 
was weakened fighting the Turks, and 


sia, and in the ee 18th century. the 
s and Russians occupied it. In modern 
, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France and 
‘recently, the United States all have 
. keen competitive interest in Iran. 


_Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
vide a Iran into two spheres of influence. 


26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seized 
A eae and was elected hereditary 
in 1925. Subsequently he did much 
Penethine | the country and abolished all 
n extraterritorial rights. 


zi 


deposition of the Shah in favor of his 
a. Riza Pahlavi. 


ae siiantace! the Russians kept 

in that area past the treaty evacua- 
date of March 2, 1946. The Iranians 
mptly protested this breach of agree- 


ey eepeted their troops on May 6. 


-were 9,900 primary and nursery schooi 


D apt to the United Nations. The Russians | 


Ali Razmara became Premier June 
1950, and pledged to restore efficient 2 
honest government, but he was assai 
nated Mar. 7, 1951. Mohammed Mossad 
took over April 29. The next day, Parl 
ment completed action on a bill natio: 
izing the oil industry. The action wi 
taken over strong British protests, b 
Britain evacuated the oil refineries Oct. 
1951. Subsequent British-Iranian negotia- 
tions failed. Loss of oil revenue placed 
Iran in a precarious economic position. © 

Mossadegh was ousted Aug. 19, 1953, in ai 
coup d’état led by Fazollah Zahedi, whom * 
the Shah had named Premier. The oil d S- 
pute was settled in Aug. 1954. Hussein All 
succeeded Zahedi as Premier on Apr, 7, 


mnentaty state. Executive power is exerc 
by a Cabinet headed by the Prime Min 
ter, who is appointed by the Shah and 
responsible to Parliament, the lower ho 


training period is 2 years. The army, mod- 
ernized and reorganized by Riza Pahl 
father of the present Shah, consist 
about 130,000 men. The air force has s¢€ 
eral hundred planes, and the navy seve 
small craft in the Persian Gulf. There 
also a U. S.-trained police force of 20, 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIO 
Education has made good progress in 
20th century, supplanting the old and 
sentially religious system. In 1950 th 


with 762,908 pupils and 333 second 
schools with 51,039. There are univers 
at Teheran and Tabriz. Illiteracy is h 
Iran is predominantly agricultural. La 
estates are numerous, and irrigation 
common, especially on the central plate 
The principal crops are wheat (est. | 
2,096,000 metric tons) and barley ; 
000 tons). Rice production, confined larg 
to the Caspian provinces, was estimat 
565,000 tons (paddy) in 1954. 
Other crops include grapes, dates, 
cots, tobacco, tea, cotton, sugar beets } 
corn. There are extensive grazing 
Wool production in 1953 was estima’ 
9,000 metric tons (clean); in 1951 th 
were an estimated 18,000,000 sheep. — 
Iran must still import many manui 
- tured necessities, but several new fa 


1925, including sugar plants, rice 
mills, textile factories, a come ay 
copper parce glycerine prseel a 


tobacco are government monopolies. 

anufacture of carpets, for which Iran 
ous, is a valuable industry. | 

reign-trade data (trade years begin- 
g March 21) in billions of rials: 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
orts a 11.28 5.88 8.74 
sorts E28 5.20 17.53 


he Chief exports in 1952-53 were cot- 
(17%) and rugs (16%). Leading cus- 
ers were Germany (18%), other conti- 
tal European Payments Union countries 
fo) and the U. S. and Canada (11%); 
ing suppliers, the U. S. and Canada 
fo), Germany (15%) and other conti« 
tal EPU countries (14%). 
otorable roads in 1949 totaled: some 17,- 
miles, about one-fifth asphalted. Rail- 
Mileage was 1,748 (1949). 
_ 1953 there were about 44,000 miles of 
S and about 1,600 miles of railway, 
. more under construction. 
le budget for 1954-55 forecast revenue 
0,848,000,000 rials and expenditure of 
2,000,000 rials. The internal debt in 
1951 was 7,360,000,000 rials. 
URAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
MATE. Iran is, in general, a plateau 
aging 4,000 feet elevation. In addition, 
> are maritime lowlands along the 
an Gulf and the Caspian Sea. The 
rZ Mountains in the north rise to 
3 feet at Mt. Demavend. From north- 
to southeast, the country is crossed by 
sert 800 miles long. 
nsiderable mineral wealth exists, but 
Oil is exploited commercially. The 
ipal field, near Shushar in the south- 
was worked until 1951 by the Anglo- 
an Oil Company. The latter’s conces- 
began in 1901 and was to run until 
but its properties were nationalized 
ie Iranian government in April, 1951. 
iction in 1950 was 31,750,000 long 
(about 240,000,000 barrels). The re- 
r at Abadan processed 24,855,171 tons. 
iction under Iranian control was neg- 
e. Under an agreement signed Sept. 
54, Iran’s oil is being produced, re- 
and marketed by a consortium of 8 
rn oil companies, with 50% of the 
Ss going to Iran. The consortium be- 
oduction Oct. 29, 1954, and during 
smainder of the year produced 1,400,- 
ons. 
josits of uranium have been reported. 


' main forest belt on the northern 
Z slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
nd firewood. Gums are the most valu- 
forest product. Fisheries are worked 
> Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 
central plateau is hot in summer 
ery cold in winter, but the Caspian 
S a sub-tropical climate. Mean tem- 
es vary at Teheran from 35° in Jan- 
> 85° in July (yearly average 62°); 


at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, trom 58° 
in January to 90° in July and August — 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light and vari- _ 


able (4 to 20 inches or more annually at 
Teheran). : Bese 
SSS eee = a 
Iraq (Kingdom). 
Area: 116,600 square miles,* 
Population est. 1950): 
(Arab, 75%; ik urdish, 15%; 
3.75%; others, 6.25%). 
Density per square mile: 43.7. 
Ruler: King Faisal I, 
Prime Minister: Nuri es-Said. a 
Principal cities (census 194%, cities 
proper) :- Baghdad, 364,049 (eapital); Mosul, 
203,273 (oil); Karbala, 122,719 (religious 
center); Basra, 94,000 (chief borth: ie 
Monetary unit: Dinar. 
Languages: Arabic, Kurdish. = 
Religions: Moslem (Shiah), 53%; Mos- 
lem (Sunni), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jew- 
ish, 2.5%; others, 6.7%. ae 
* Excluding southern and western desert areas, is 


HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains, ie 
desert and fertile river valley less than a 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east by 
Iran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and 
Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. From 
earliest times it has been known as Meso. 
potamia—the land between the rivers—for 
it embraces a large part of the alluvia’ 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. 


An advanced civilization existed in Meso- _ 
potamia by 4000 B.c. Sometime after 2000 


5,100,000 
tranian, 


fae 


B.C. it became the center of the ancien 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It w 
conquered by Oyrus the Great of Persia i 
538 B.c., and by Alexander in 331 s.c. After 
an Arab conquest in a.p. 637-40, Baghdad 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. T : 
country was cruelly pillaged by the Mon- 
gols in 1258, and during the 16th, 17th and - 
18th centuries was the object of repeated 
Turkish-Persian competition. 5 


Nominal Turkish suzerainty impos 
1638 was replaced by direct Turkish 
in 1831. In World War I an Anglo- ndi: 
force occupied most of the country, an 
Britain was given a mandate over the are 
in 1920. The British recognized Iraq 
kingdom in 1922 and terminated the m 
date in 1932, when Iraq was admitte 
the League of Nations. In World Wa 
Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 tre 
of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 : 
ish troops were compelled to put | 
@ pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Min 
Rashid Ali. Iraq became a charter membe 
of the Arab League in March 1945, a 
Iraqi troops took part in the Arab invas 
of Palestine in 1948. The 1930 treaty o 
alliance with Britain was terminated 
April 1955 and replaced by a defense 
Operation agreement. ae vi, 


King Faisal II, born on May 2, 1935, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who w 
in an automobile accident on April 4, 


in 


¢ 


_ The-King’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, 
_ parent... 
. GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE, Under the 

1924-25 Constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
SS, monarchy with a two-house Parliament. 
_ The Senate is named by the King for a 
term of eight years; the 138-member 
_ Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
a for four years. Executive power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 
Prime Minister, who is appointed by the 
_ King. 

' Military service is compulsory, with an 

initial training period of 144 to 2 years. 
_ he British-trained police number about 
et 21,000. 
3 SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and nominally 
ci! compulsory. Secondary education is net- 
ys ther free nor compulsory. There are no 
universities. In 1951-52 there were 1,307 
elementary schools with 216,885 pupils and 
162 intermediate and secondary schools 
with 33,768 students. Ten institutions of 
higher learning had a combined enroll- 
ment of 5,000 students. 


~The chief economic activity is agricul- 
- ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
- fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
-phrates. Iraq supplies about 80 per cent of 
he world’s dates (1954: 386,000 short 
ons). Chief among the cereal products of 
are barley (1954: 1,240,000 metric 
. wheat (1,080,000 tons), rice, sor- 


is heir ap- 


g is the principal occupation of the many 
‘ madic and seminomadic tribes. Livestock 
es imates included (1953) 8,000,000 sheep, 
st 0,000 cattle, (1949) 170,000 buffalo, 2,000,- 
| goats and 291,000 camels. Wool produc- 
1 in 1953 was about 9,700 metric tons 
ean basis) . 

idustry is still embryonic. Of some 
firms, the most important are those 
making brick, tile, woolen textiles, vege- 
ble oils, soap, glass and cigarettes. 


ae 


1952 1953 1954 
102.9 145.4 155.6 
3 61.8 68.7 74.1 
justed to include estimated value of crude petro- 
exports. 


“ thief exports in 1954 were petroleum 
(88%), barley (6%) and dates (2%). Lead- 
ing suppliers in 1953 were Britain (30%), 
atinental EPU countries (22%) and the 
§. and Canada (15%); leading cus- 
rs, France (30%), other continental 
countries (27%) and Britain (29%). 
j e only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the Shatt al-‘Arab 


‘here are about 4,550 miles of roads 
itable for vehicular traffic. Iraq State 


‘yalley is formed by the delta of the tw 


r near the head of the Persian Gulf.” 


i ¥. 


Information Please 


Railways, the only rail line of the cou 
operates three lines totaling 1,055 miles of 
main line. ie. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOUR 
CLIMATE. Iraq has arid desertland west 
the Euphrates, a broad central valley he 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris, and moun 
tains in the northeast. The fertile _ 


rivers, which join about 120 miles from’ 
head of the Persian Gulf. The gulf 
line is 26 miles. 

Oil production is concentrated at | 
Baba Gurgur fields near Kirkuk, which 
operated on behalf of an internatio 
group by the British-managed Iraq Pet 
leum Company (production 1954: 23 
108 long tons). Associated companies 0 
ate fields at Zubair and Rumaila near Ba 
(1954: 4,592,196 tons) and at Ain Za 
(1954: 1,283,443 tons). 

Oil is piped to Tripoli in Lebanon, Ba ni 
yas in Syria, Fao on the Persian Gu 
and Haifa in Israel (suspended in 1948) 
The Khanaqin Oil Company, an 
Iranian subsidiary, operates another 
which produces only for local consump 
(1953: 520,000 long tons). The Iraqi g 
ernment received $160,000,000 in oil 
nues in 1954. ; 

Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to 
extremes—long hot summers and 
cold winters. The area on the Persian 
is one of the hottest places in the 
Average temperature at Baghdad is 
January and 92° in July and August. 
fall there is only about 7 inches ann’ 


larger water bodies). f 
Population (est. 1954): 2,933,000 (alm 
entirely Irish). ~ 
Density per square mile: 110.3. 
President: Séan T. O’Kelly. ‘ 
Prime Minister: John A. Costello. 
Principal cities (census 1951): Di 
(Baile Atha Cliath), 522,183 (capi 
Cork, 74,567 (seaport); Limerick (L 
neach), 50,820 (seaport); Dun Laoghe 
(Kingstown), 47,920 (seaport). = 
Monetary unit: Irish pound. . 
Languages: Gaelic, English. 
Religions (census 1946): Roman 
lic, 94.3%; Protestant Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, .8%; others, .7%. 
HISTORY. About the beginning Ol 
Christian Era, Ireland was divided 
kingdoms, each with its own r 
each subject to the overlord of al 
who dwelt at Tara. St. Patrick intr 
Christianity in A.D. 432. — 
Norse depredations along the ¢ 
starting in 795, ended in 1014 with 
defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by 
under Brian. In the middle of tl 
century, the Pope gave all Irel 
. \ -. 


Crown as a papal fief. In 1171 


I of England was acknowledged 
rd of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
tinued for centuries, and English con- 
_ Over the whole island was not reason- 
y absolute until the 17th century. By 

Act of Union (1800), England and 
and became. the “United Kingdom of 
at Britain and Ireland.” 


he great potato famine of 1846—48 took 
1y lives and drove millions to emigrate 
imerica. 


sveral home-rule bills were introduced 
the English Parliament in the 19th 
ury, but failed of passage. One was 
lly approved in 1914, but enforcement 
Suspended by the outbreak of World 
I. During the war, agitation for free- 
. Was carried on by the nationalist 
y called Sinn Féin (Ourselves). In 1916 
British quickly suppressed the famous 
ér Rebellion and executed its leaders. 


ter the 1918 elections, seventy-three 
né Sinn Féiners elected to the English 
lament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
aselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
claration of independence. The result 
war between Irish nationalists and 
sh troops from January 1919 to May 
. A treaty ratified in December 1921 
Treland political status equal to that 
Janada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
stant, formed a separate government 
orthern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
; the other twenty-six became the 

Free State. Republican extremists, 
ed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
‘al years to recognize the treaty. 


Iliam Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 
s right wing, was President from 1922 
982. In the latter year, De Valera’s 
, Fianna Fail, won control of the 
mment. Under De Valera’s leadership 
w Constitution was adopted in 1937 
ng the nation, Ireland, in effect, a 
lic. 


Douglas Hyde, elected without op- 
ion as the first President in 1938, 
succeeded in 1945 by Séan T. O’Kelly, 
Fianna Fail nominee (re-elected in 
. The country maintained strict neu- 
y during World War II. 


Valera’s long tenure as Prime Min- 
came to an end in Feb. 1948, when 
ianna Fail lost its absolute majority 
@ parliamentary elections. John A. 
lo, a Fine Gael moderate, took office 
» head of a six-party coalition Cabinet 
b. 18, 1948. He yielded to De Valera 
ine 18, 1951, after new elections but 
took office on June 2, 1954. 


nation severed its last ties with the 
ah Crown at midnight April 17, 1949, 
fficially proclaimed itself the Repub- 
' Ireland on the next day—Haster 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Ireland is — 
@ sovereign, independent republic. The 
President, directly elected for seven years, 
names the Prime Minister on the nomina- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 
Chamber of Deputies (Dail Eireann) has 
147 members elected by proportional rep- 
resentation for a five-year term. The Sen- 
ate (Seanad Eireann) has 60 members, of — 
whom 11 are named by the Prime Minis- 
ter, 6 by the universities, and 48 from 
vocational panels. Its powers, however, are 
limited. } 
Party representation in the Dail Hireann i 
after elections of May 18, 1954, was as 
follows: Fianna Fail, 65; Fine Gael, 50; 
Labour, 19; Farmers, 5; Clann Na Pob- 
lachta, 3; independents, 5. 


Military service is voluntary, The army — 
has a permanent authorized strength of 
12,500. In 1938 Britain gave up its last de- 
fense posts in the republic, including those 
located at Cobh, Berehaven and Lough 
Swilly. fide 


~ 


vided in state schools; secondary education 
is under private control, notably the reli- — 
gious orders. Technical and agricultural 
education is under local control, aided 
state subsidies. Illiteracy is negligible. 
4,876 elementary schools had 460,845 pupils 
in 1951-52; 484 secondary schools h 
50,179 pupils. The University of Dt 


part of 
curriculum for all state schools. 

Ireland is predominantly an agricult 
country, with about 70 per cent of t: 
total land area (17,000,000 acres) devot 
to crops and pasture. The pastoral i 
try is the basis of the nation’s eco. 
but recent years have brought a g£ 
diversity in agriculture, marked by | 
increases in sugar beet and wheat pr 
tion. Principal crops in 1954 were 
489,000 long tons; rye, 3,000 tons 
475,000 tons; potatoes, 2,248,000 tons; 
beets, 674,000 tons. Other staple — 
are flax, turnips, cabbage and hay 
stock in June 1954 included 4,5 
cattle, 3,112,842 sheep and 958,321 hx 
Wool output in 1958 was 15,200,200 Ik 
(greasy); butter output, 1,066,325 cwt. — 


Leading manufactures are ordinaril 
beverages, tobacco, wood, paper, clot , 
textiles and metals. The hydroel 
plant erected on the Shannon ‘Ri 


Lat 


ee is 5 | 


ae County Limerick provides cheap electricity 
_. for homes and factories. 

Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of Irish pounds): 


‘ a 1952 1953 1954 
Exports 101.6 114.1 115.1 
Imports 172.3 182.7 179.9 


- The United Kingdom (including North- 
ern Ireland) was the leading customer in 
1954.(89%). The United Kingdom was also 

the chief supplier (56%), followed by the 
U.S. (7%) and western Germany (4%). 
Major exports of Ireland in 1954 were 
cattle (29%), beef and veal (10%), choco- 
~ late crumb and confectionary (5%) and 
‘beer (4%): Major imports were textiles, 
machinery, vehicles, coal, wheat, chemicals 
ean and iron and steel and manufactures. 
‘Railway mileage is about 2,400. The 
. highway system totaled 48,800 miles in 
1954. Shannon is an important interna- 
_ tional airport. There are 670 miles of canals 
_ and navigable waterways. 

- Recent finance data are as follows (in 
millions of Irish pounds) : 


ia Ns) 1953-54 1954-55*  1955-56* > 
/Revenue 102.8 106.7 110.5 
axpenditure 102.5 108.4 110.5 


* Budget estimate. 
‘The public debt on March 31, 1955, was 
_ £305,000,000; state assets amounted to 
~ £181,000,000. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Occupying the entire island ex- 
cept for the six northern counties of Ulster, 
and resembles a basin—a central plain 
amed with mountains, except in the 
ublin region. The mountains are low, 
with the highest peak, Carrantuohill in 
erry County, rising 3,415 feet. 
The principal river is the Shannon, 
ch begins in the north central area, 
south and southwest for about 240 
iles and empties into the Atlantic. About 
per cent of the country is covered by 
_ Among the many lakes are the 
amous Lakes of Killarney in the south- 
rest county of Kerry. 
In 1954, Ireland mined 200,400 metric 
ons of coal, some gypsum, and consider- 
e peat from its bogs, but otherwise the 
neral resources are negligible, as are 
ose of the forests. The fishing industry 
loys about 10,000 men. The 1954 wet- 
catch, including mackerel, herring, 
ting, cod and plaice, totaled 225,996 
valued at £511,230. 
A moist and mild climate, with annual 
rainfall running between thirty and forty 
_ inches fairly evenly distributed through- 


Ai. out the year, is influenced by the Gulf 
_ Stream, which makes the winters warmer 
_ than in other places in the same latitude. 
‘The mean temperature at Dublin is 41.7° 
in January and 60.5° in July. 
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Israel (Republic) 

Area: 8,050 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 1,7 

(90% Jewish). ; 

Density per square mile: 213.4. 
President: Itzhak Ben-Zvi. 
Premier: Moshe Sharett. : 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 1954): J 


Tel Aviv, 358,500 (industrial center)? 
Haifa, 154,500 (chief port); Jerusale 
(Israeli), 144,000 (capital). 


Monetary unit: Israeli pound (£1). 


HISTORY. The history of Palestine, era 
of two of the great religions of the wo 
and homeland of the modern state of I 
is mostly a chronicle of invasion, con 
and confusing divisions. To the an 
Hebrews it was known as the “Lan 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is de 
from that part of the country inhabite: db 
the Philistines of Biblical times. 

1000 s.c. the Hebrews succeeded in & 
lishing a single monarchy, which 
split up into two kingdoms—Judah 
Israel. The country was subsequently im 
vaded and overcome by many peoples, ii 
cluding the Assyrians, Babylonians, Eg 
tians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans 
Byzantines. In A.D. 634-36, Palestine 
wrested from the Byzantine Empire by 
Arabs. Frankish Crusaders captured 
salem in 1099 and set up a feudal kingdo 
which endured until the defeat of 


mained part of the Ottoman Empire 
World War I, when British forces 
General Allenby defeated the Turks 
captured Jerusalem (Dec. 9, 1917). 
League of Nations mandate awardet 
Great Britain was put in force on 
29, 1923. to oe 
Meanwhile, a movement had Bb 
founded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl 7 
ate a Jewish homeland in Palestine, 4 
considerable number of Jewish imm: 
had entered the country prior to Wé 
War I. On Nov. 2, 1917, official Brit! 
ognition was given both to the g 
Arab nationalist movement and Wo 
Zionist aspirations by the issuance 
the so-called Balfour Declaration. 
The declaration was attacked 
Arabs. Throughout the period bet’ 
two World Wars, outbreaks of vio 
open revolt occurred. Jewish immigté 
continued, especially after the rise of 
ler. A British royal commission repor 
proved by the British government JI 
1987, recommended the partitior 
estine into an Arab and a Jew! 
-separated by a mandated area in ¥ 
cinity of Jerusalem and at Na: 
Arabs opposed the proposal, adi 
stead the establishment of an int 
Palestine with full minority 1 
LJ re 


; issued a White Paper declaring the 
lishment of a Jewish state contrary 
ritish obligations to the Arabs and 
ising, after a transitory period of ten 
, the establishment of an independ- 
Palestine in. which Arabs and Jews 
1 share authority in government. 
ig the next five years, 75,000 Jews 
to be allowed to enter Palestine. 
» proposals did not satisfy either 
, and the League Mandates Commis- 
juestioned their validity, but the out- 
Of World War II overshadowed all 
issues. 


b-Jewish co-operation in the war ef- 
ntroduced a period of order, but the 
f European hostilities in 1945 brought 
‘wal of friction, and the formation of 
rab League in that year served. to 
cate lines of opposition. 


mpts to bring Jewish immigrants 
Palestine illegally were intensified 
fter, and terrorism grew apace. 
sport of a special U.N. investigating 
ittee recommended to the General 
bly in Sept. 1947 that Palestine be 
oned into Arab and Jewish states 
would be independent politically 
lited economically. Jerusalem would 
ler international trusteeship. 
ptance of this majority report by the 
General Assembly on Nov. 29, 1947 
d off new outbreaks of violence, 
British troops had difficulty in con- 
3. The decision was generally ac- 
by the Jews, but members of the 
eague announced their determina- 
) resist partition by force, if neces- 


ination of the British mandate May 
8, and withdrawal of British forces 
t new violence. An independent 
- Israel was immediately proclaimed 
Jewish National Council, and Arab 
converged on Palestine from the 
north and east, spearheaded by the 
ritish-trained Arab Legion of King 
hh of Jordan. Within a few hours 
wish hostilities were in full swing. 
e 11, however, there went into effect 
week truce supervised by Count 
ernadotte, Swedish U. N. mediator 
tine. Fighting resumed on July 9; 
aeli forces gaining on all fronts ex-— 
Jerusalem, part of which had been 
y Jordani troops prior to the truce. 
'17 a second truce was effected on 
the U. N. Security Council. Berna- 
iS assassinated on Sept. 17 by un- 
d Jewish terrorists and his duties 
fen over by Dr. Ralph Bunche of 
ed States. 
ng broke out during the truce, 
4 Jerusalem but also in western 
id the Negeb. A final cease-fire 
on Jan. 7, 1949, and an armis- 


May 1939, the British govern- 


tice agreement was concluded with Egypt — 
on Feb. 24 and with Jordan on April 3. 
During the hostilities Israel lost none of ih 
the territory allotted to it under the parti- 
tion plan and increased that territory by — 
about 50% by gaining western Galilee, a 
broad corridor to Jerusalem through cen- 
tral Palestine and part of modern Jeru- 
salem. In April 1950, Jordan incorporated 


eastern and central Palestine, including 
the Old City of Jerusalem. i <3 
Israel’s governmental structure took pois 


shape rapidly. Elections were held in Jan. 
1949 for a constituent assembly, which veh 
adopted a Constitution on Feb. 14; the pro- 
visional leaders, Chaim Weizmann and 
David Ben-Gurion were confirmed as Presi- n 
dent and Premier, respectively. Recognized 
by most non-Arab countries, the new na- 
tion was admitted to the U. N. on May 11, 
1949, but Israeli-Arab relations remained pe. 
hostile, with frequent border incidents, _ is 

Despite many Cabinet crises, Ben-Gur=- 
ion’s government met with increasing suc= — 
cess the problems arising out of an un=- 
favorable trade balance, large numbers of): 
immigrants and the urgent need for foreign 
capital investment and additional indus a 
tries. In 1951 the floating of a $500,000,000 se 
bond issue in the U. S. was begun. HT ga 

Dr. Weizmann died Nov. 9, 1952, and — be 
Itzhak Ben-Zvi was elected to succeed him 
as President on Dec. 8. Ben-Gurion resigned > 
for reasons of health on Dec. 7, 1953; a oo iy 
new coalition government was formed b: 
Moshe Sharett on Jan. 4, 1954. hia) 
GOVERNMENT, The declaration of in 
pendence, issued May 14, 1948, by the Je 
ish National Council (Vaad Leumi), stat d 
that the new nation would be “based on 
the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets.” The Co: ‘ 
stitution adopted by the constituent as- _ 
sembly in 1949, provides a republican — 
form of government headed by a President 
elected for a 5-year term by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Legislative power is vestec : 
the Chamber of Deputies, the member: 
which are elected by the vote of all citizens 
who have reached the age of 21. The gov- 
ernment is administered by the Cabine 
which is headed by the Premier and ods 


(Marxist), 10; Mapan, 9; Communists, 
others, 16. Y 

The Constitution characterizes Israel 
the national home of the Jewish peo 
and directs the admission of every J 
who desires to settle within its bord 
subject to control of the Chambe 
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Military service is compulsory. The peace- 
time army numbered about 30,000 on active 
duty in 1954. The navy on Dec. 81, 1954, 
had 7 frigates and escort vessels and sev- 
Be eral other smaller craft. 
“si SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. Kindergarten and 
elementary education is free; most second- 
‘ary schools are semiprivate. In 1952-53 
' there were 945 elementary schools with 
200,887 pupils, 68 secondary schools with 
16,848 pupils and 201 Arab schools with 28,- 
176 pupils. The Hebrew university in 
-, Jerusalem had 2,820 students in 1953-54. 
he? Agriculture is the chief economic activ- 
ity. The maritime plain, the plain of Es- 
- draelon and the northern Jordan valley 
are the principal agricultural areas. Citrus 
- growing, confined largely to the maritime 
_ plain, normally furnishes the major export 
crop. Production (1953-54) was 470,500 
* metric tons. Others include olives, rice, 
fruits and vegetables, figs, tobacco, wheat, 
parley, corn, sesame and potatoes. There 
are many collective rural settlements. 
___ Industry is developing rapidly, especially 
‘the food-processing, textile, metalworking 
and chemical groups. Diamond cutting, al- 
woe though dependent on rough diamond im- 
ports, is of major importance; and there 
are oil refineries and storage tanks at 
_ Haifa, a terminus of the pipeline from the 
Iraqi oil fields (suspended since 1948). 
_-—Recent foreign-trade statistics are as fol- 
_ lows (in millions of Israeli pounds) : 


ot Se a ne 
ars 


SS a 1952* 1953* 1954* 
’ Exports 11.4 20.5 30.4 
89.7 100.4 103.5 


 * Calculated at the rate of £1 1 = U.S. $2.80. 

‘Chief exports in 1954 were citrus fruits 
9%) and polished diamonds (18%). 
ading customers were Britain (23%), 
e U.S. (17%) and Turkey (15%); lead- 
he U. S. (28%), western 


miles of railway (in operation, 1955) 
d a good highway network totaling 
12 miles (1953). The excellent airport 
t Lydda, near Tel Aviv, is served by major 
international lines and El Al, Israel’s in- 
ternational line, which flew 2,654,375 miles 
and carried 29,098 passengers in 1954. The 
merchant marine had 29 vessels (100 tons 
and over) aggregating 108,233 gross tons 
m Dec. 31, 1954. 
Israel has been heavily dependent on in- 
ternational loans. The budget (ordinary 
and development) for 1954-55 was initially 
_ placed at £I 571,000,000 (1958-54: £1 389,- 
000). The foreign debt was the equiv- 
nt of U. S. $406,000,000 on Dee. 31, 1953. 
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NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOUR( 
CLIMATE. Northern Israel is large 
plateau traversed from north to sout. 
mountains and broken by great dep! 
sions, also running from north to sr 


The maritime plain of Israel is 


th 


‘Te 
markably fertile, but the southern Nege 
region, which comprises almost half th 
total area, is largely a wide desert stepr 


area. The Jordan, the only importaz 
river, rises in Syria and flows along tH 
Jordan border through the Hule marshil 
and lake and the Sea of Tiberias (Galilee 
into Jordani Palestine and thence in! 
the Dead Sea, 1,290 feet below sea level. | 


Mineral resources are limited. They i 
clude gypsum, sulfur, limestone, and rod 
salt, together with potash and bromiz 
from the Dead Sea. : 


Summers are hot and dry, with oce: 
sional maximum temperature of 100°. TI 
mean annual temperature at Jerusalem ' 
62.8°. Rainfall occurs chiefly in the 2 
tumn and spring; the mean annual an 
age is 28 inches along the coast and . 
inches in Jerusalem. : 


Italy (Republic) i 
i 


(Repubblica Italiana) 


Area: 116,408 square miles. 7 

Population (est. 1954): 47,665,000 
dominantly Italian). 

Density per square mile: 409.5. 7 

President: Giovanni Gronchi. , 

Premier: Antonio Segni. "7 

Principal cities (census 1951): Ror 
1,606,739 (capital); Milan, 1,264,402 (lee 
ing financial, industrial center); Nap! 
1,003,815 (seaport); Turin, 711,492 (@l 
works); Genoa, 678,200 (seaport) ; role 
482,594 (Sicilian seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lira. ‘ 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; 0 
ers (Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), AM 


HISTORY. Modern Italy did not fe) 
as a unified country until 1870. Until 
476, when the German Odoacer bec 
head of the Roman Empire in the west, 
history of Italy was largely the histor} 
Rome. From a.D. 800 on, the Holy Ror 
Emperors, the Popes, Normans, fe 
and Saracens all vied for control ena 


or 
+ 


ious segments of the Italian penins 
Numerous city states, such as Venic 
Genoa, and many small principé 
flourished in the late Middle Ages. — 


In 1713, after the War of the Sp 
Succession, Milan, Naples and S 
were handed over to Austria, but the 


Italy was unified by Napoleon, who 
himself King of Italy on May 
After the Congress of Vienna in 1 
tria continued to be the dominant 
in Italy. 4 . 


> 


movement for national unity began 
e middle 19th century, staged by the 
ng Etaly” group headed by Giuseppe 
mi. In 1858 Count Cavour, Prime 
ter under King Victor Emmanuel II 
rdinia, secured the aid of Napoleon 
f France in unifying Italy. After 
hh and Sardinian forces had defeated 
ustrians in .1859, Lombardy was an- 
| to Sardinia, and by the time the 
talian Parliament opened at Turin in 
1861, all Italy was represented. ex- 
Venetia, held by Austria, and Rome, 
1 was the territory of the Pope. On 
ary 18, 1861, Victor Emmanuel II was 
iimed King of united Italy. 


1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
ia and received Venetia; Rome was 
| in 1870. In 1882 the young nation 
sd into the Triple Alliance with Aus- 
nd Germany. After war with Turkey 
1-12, the Italians were awarded Trip- 
. North Africa and the Dodecanese 
is in the Aegean Sea. 
y denounced the Triple Alliance on 
3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
ay 24. By the treaty of St. Germain, 
ot. 10, 1919, the south Tirol (Upper 
) and the Istrian peninsula were 
led to Italy. 

the years immediately following 
| War I, Italy was a virtual battle- 
da between the Socialists and Benito 
ini’s new Fascist movement. The 
government was powerless to main- 
order as the two sides fought for 
. Finally, on Oct. 30, 1922, the Fas- 
staged their “March on Rome” and 
over the government. Mussolini was 
1 Premier by King Victor Emmanuel 
Duce and his Fascist Grand Council 
made Italy into a corporate state, 
himself as dictator. 

1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, 
lered and annexed Ethiopia, despite 
omplaints of the League of Nations 
conomic sanctions. 

November 6, 1937, Italy joined the 
an-Japanese anti-Comintern pact and 
cember 11 withdrew from the League 
tions. The Rome-Berlin Axis was con- 
| into a full military alliance on May 
339. Meanwhile, Italian troops had 
Albania in April, 1939. 

June 10, 1940, Mussolini suddenly 
inced Italy’s declaration of war 
3¢ France (already in the throes of 
) and Britain. Italian troops were 
to advance only a few miles into 
s before the armistice was concluded 
ine 24, under which Italy annexed a 
strip of France. On October 28, 1940, 
a_ forces invaded Greece from Al- 
but were driven back by the Greeks, 
id a third of Albania by the time 
srmans launched their Balkan cam- 
on April 6, 1941, Italy subsequently 


occupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Following the German capitulation in © 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Musso- 
lini was ousted on Jijly 25, 1943, and Mar- Pie 
shal Pietro Badoglio’. formed a new gov- g 
ernment. On Septemher 3, 1943, the date 

of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 

Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower and 
Badoglio. 


On June 9, 1944, five days after the Al- 
lies entered Rome, Badoglid was succeeded 
as Premier by Ivanoe Bonomi, a Socialist, 
who formed a coalition Cak\inet, The gov- 
ernment was recognized by the Allies as 


’ the de facto government of Mtaly on Octo- 


ber 25, but only as a cobellijperent, not as 
an ally. 


Upon the collapse of German resistance ie 
in the north, Mussolini was tracked down — oe 
and put to death by partiscla forces on = 
April 28, 1945. On December 10, Alcide de ies 
Gasperi, a Christian Democrat, took over 
from Ferruccio Parri, who had succeeded | hy 
Bonomi as Premier in June. ; it 


On June 2, 1946, the Italian péople voted 
in favor of a republic, and King Humbert ; 
II, who had succeeded his father on May _ a 
9, went into exile. te 


The new Constitution drafted by the 
constituent assembly took effect on Jan. 
1, 1948. Following the Communist defeat © 
in the election of April 1948, De Gasperi 
formed another coalition Cabinet from 
which the Communist and left-wing So- 
cialist bloc was again excluded. Luigi 
Einaudi, veteran Liberal leader, was elected _ 
first President of the Republic on May 11. 
In April 1949, Italy adhered to the North a 
Atlantic pet 


to both leftist and rightist groups in a 
parliamentary elections held June 7-8, 1953. rE o 
He gave way on Aug. 17 to Giuseppe Pella. Ss 
who formed an all Christian Democtat Cab- 


by Mario Scelba at the head of a coalition 
Cabinet. Another coalition Cabinet headed ee 7 
by Christian Democrat Antonio Segni was Pa ea 
sworn in July 6, 1955. Meanwhile, on April 
29, Giovanni Gronchi, a liberal Christian © 
Democrat, had been elected to succeed 
Luigi Einaudi as President. : 


tion Italy is. a “democratic ropunee 
founded on labor.” The President is elected — 
for seven years by Parliament in joint ses- 
sion with regional delegates. The Cabinet 


the President, must enjoy the confidence 
of Parliament, which is composed of the  _— 
Chamber of Deputies, popularly elected for : 
a five-year term, and the Senate. All citi- 
zens are duty-bound to vote. 


The Chamber of Deputies elected 0 es ih: 
June 7-8, 1953, had 590 members, of whom oe 


261 were Christian Democrat, 143 Commu- 
nist, 75 leftwing Socialist, 40 monarchist, 
29 Social Movement (meo-Fascist) and 42 
members of other parties. The Senate has 

242 members. 
PEACE TREATY OF 14947. The peace treaty 
which took effect Sejot. 15, 1947, required 
Italian renunciation ‘of all claims in Ethi- 
opia and Greece, the cession of the Dodec- 
anese to Greece, and of five small Alpine 
areas to France. In addition, the major 
part ‘of the Istrian peninsula, including 
Fiume and Pola, went to Yugoslavia. The 
Free Territory of Trieste was carved out 
of the area to the west of the new Yugo- 

' -slav frontier. 
Italy was to pay reparations of $100,000,- 
000 in kind over a seven-year period to 
the Soviet Uriion, $125,000,000 to Yugo- 
____ slavia, $105,0010,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 
«to Ethiopia arid $5,000,000 to Albania; also 
p to make two-thirds restitution for war- 
time damage to Allied property in Italy. 


Zone A of Trieste (90 sq. mi.), includ- 
_ ing the city of Trieste, was transferred to 
Italy in Oct. 1954 and the remainder to 

Yugoslavia. 

DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty required Italy 
to reduce the strength of her army to 250,- 
- 000 men (including carabinieri), the navy 
to 25,000 (including naval air arm) and 
the air force to 25,000 (with 350 planes). 
The fleet was reduced to 2 battleships, 4 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats, plus smaller craft. Most of the 
defense restrictions were lifted on Dec. 
29, 1951, over the objections of the USS.R. 
_ The navy in Dec. 1954 had 2 battleships, 
LS cruisers, 5 destroyers, 35 frigates and 
escort vessels, 5 submarines and many 
other smaller craft. ; 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ Education. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory from 6 to 14. Elementary 
schools numbered 39,188 in 1949-50, with 
815,239 pupils. The 3,420 government 
econdary schools had 786,196. In 1950-51, 
27 universities and institutions of higher 
: ning had 155,170 students. 
OR igion. Although the country is pre-. 
dominantly Roman Catholic, religious 
_ freedom is permitted. Catholic religious 
teaching is given in all elementary and 
intermediate schools. Relations with the 
Church are regulated by the treaty with 
he Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- 
_ lished the temporal power of the Pope over 
Vatican City. 
riculture. Agriculture, the most im- 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, en- 
He ages more than a third of the population. 
It is extremely diversified; differences of 
ltitude, soil and climate allow the pro- 
uction of all European crops from rye to 
ice, from apples to oranges, and from 
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_Industry. Industrial production is cen 


hemp to cotton. Approximately 41,275,000 
acres. are cultivated, Italy ranks next to 


ee 


Information 


France in wine production ~ 
1949-53: 1,106,600,000. U. S. gal. 
1,267,200,000 gal.) and next to S 
olive oil production. 

Crop data (in millions of metric 


tam 


1952 1953 194 
Wheat 7,876 9,052 7 
Rye 127 130 5. 
Barley 267 313 SA 
Oats 508 602- es 
Sugar beets 5,732 6,102 6,5 
Olive oil 183 344 pa 


* Provisional. j 
Livestock and dairy farming are impq 
tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties : 
Italian cheese, the best known are t 
hard parmesan and pecorino (the lat 
made from ewe’s milk) and the soft | 
paese and gorgonzola. Cheese producti 
in 1953 totaled 292,000 metric to ee | 
1953 Italy had 8,989,000 cattle, 9,891," 
sheep and 4,365,000 hogs. Wool producti 
(1953) totaled 9,000 metric tons (Ele 
basis). | 
te? 
in the north. The nature of the fase 
corporate state had a tendency to fos 
industrial concentration prior to Wa 
War Il. The textile industry is the larg 
and most important and supplies the ho 
market as well as furnishing a large p 
portion of Italy’s exports. The metal ind 
tries are handicapped by lack of coal, wh 
must be imported in large quantities, < 
by insufficient iron ore reserves. The ¢! 
cal, clothing and food industries ar 
important. Italy is a member of the Eu 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 
Production in 1954 included cotto: 
169,200 metric tons; woven cotton fab 
115,080 tons; rayon yarn, 63,240 toni 
iron and ferroalloys, 2,345,000 tons 
steel 4,212,000 tons; cement, 8,760,000 t 
automobiles, 180,700; trucks, 36,200. 


} 
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in billions of lire, are as follows: 


1952 1953 
Exports 867 942 
Imports 1,460 1,513 


Italy’s leading customers by va 
1954 were western Germany (11% 
U.S. (8%), Britain (8%) and Switzer 
(7%). Principal suppliers were W 
Germany (13%), the U.S. (2%), Br 
(7%) and France (7%). Leading ex] 
were machinery and vehicles, fruit 
vegetables, synthetic fibers and m 
tures and cotton and manufactures 
ing imports included cotton, coal anc 
wool, grain and petroleum and pro 
Communications. According to 
Register, the merchant marine 1! 
ships (100 tons and over) aggreg 
798,800 gross tons on June 30, 
April 1, 1955, 56 vessels of 23) 
tons were under construction i 


a « wee 


‘There are more than 150 seaports, 
ich the principal are Genoa, Venice, 
es, Leghorn and ‘Trieste. Coastwise 
¢ is particularly important because 
ficult land communications. Railways 
to traffic (Dec. 31, 1952) totaled 13,- 
miles. Highways totaled 105,600 miles. 


nce. Data (in billions of lire) : 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55* 
nue 1,782.4 1,881.2 1,971.0 
nditure 2,529.3 2,105.5 2,367.0 


idget estimate. 


e total internal debt was 4,281,538,- 
00 lire on March 31, 1955. 
URAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
AATE. Approximately 600 of boot- 
ed Italy’s 708 miles of length are in 
long peninsula that projects into the 
terranean from the fertile basin of 
Po River. The Apennines, branching 
‘om the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
the peninsula’s backbone, and rise 
maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
. Sasso d’Italia (Corno). The Alps are 
’s northern boundary. 
veral islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
square miles, lies off the toe of the 
across the Strait of Messina, with a 
) and rock-bound northern coast and 
er slopes to the sea in the west 
south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, 
to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is 
_ than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-two 
; southwest of Sicily lies Pantelleria, 
Juare miles, and south of that are 
y9edusa and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,301 
re miles, just south of Corsica and 
t 125 miles west of the nearest Italian 
land, is largely mountainous, stony 
unproductive. 
ly has many northern lakes, lying be- 
the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
largest are Garda (143 sq. mi.), Mag- 
(83 sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 
Po, the principal river, rises in the 
on Italy’s western border and crosses 
sombard plain to the Adriatic. 
ral Resources. Italy is ordinarily 
world’s largest producer of mercury; 
also an important producer of sulfur. 
53, 1,769 metric tons of mercury and 
90 tons of sulfur were produced. The 
nm lacks, however, the staple minerals 
al, oil and iron, and is forced to im- 
them. Production of coal and lignite 
54 was 1,712,400 metric tons; iron 
093,200 tons; petroleum, 534,000 bar- 
Building stone, particularly marble, is 
iful. In the south Tirol and the cen- 
Apennines, abundant hydroelectric 
r resources and deposits of natural gas 
yeing increasingly exploited. In 1954 
generated 35,400,000,000 kwh. of elec- 
7, mostly by hydroelectric plants. 
Less than 20 per cent of Italy’s 
orested. Principal products are soft 


‘plantations in the south, especially in - 


and hard timber, charcoal and cork. The 
fishing industry does not fill domestic 
needs. Coral and sponges are marketed. 


Climate. Italy’s climate is variable. The 
Italian Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is ‘ 
subtropical and highly favored by tourists. 
The winters in the high Apennines are 
cold and bitter. The western slope of pen- 
insular Italy is warmer than the eastern 
side, and the Po basin in the north has 
cold winters and very hot summers. Sicily 
has a warm and equable climate. In Rome, | . 
December through February are the cold- ? 
est months (average 47°), July and August — 
the warmest (75°), with abundant sun- 
shine. Rainfall is heaviest-in the Alps 
and lightest in the lowlands (33 inches a — 
year at Rome). : 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE ~ 
Under the 1947 treaty, Italy ceded the 
Dodecanese to Greece and renounced title — 
to her African possessions, which consisted | 
of Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. ~ 
Somaliland (now known as Somalia) re- : 
mained under Italian administration as a 
U.N. trust territory. i ee 


“¥ 


SOMALIA—Status: U. N. trust territory 
under Italian administration. : 
Area: 198,275 square miles. bees Ss 2 
Population (est. 1954): 1,268,000. ne 
Administrator: Enrico Martino. : 
eos ec. Mogadiscio (population: 74,- 
Foreign trade (1954): Spore 62,251,991. _ 
somali*; imports, 81,893,388 somali. Chief — 
exports: bananas (70%), dressed skins — 


(10% ) 
products: 


t 


: Ca 
Agricultural dressed skins, eS wr 
cattle, sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fruits, — 
bananas. hy et 
Forest products: gum, resin, kapok. a 
Mineral: tin. 
* One somalo = 14 cents U.S. 


Somalia, a territory extending along Af- 
rica’s east coast from the Gulf of Ade 


opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethi- 
opia in 1936, the area was incorporated Z 
into Italian Hast Africa. It was occupied it 
Feb. 1941 by British troops. wf 


the U. N. General Assembly on Nov. 
1949, under which the area is a U. N. tr 
territory. Administration is in the hands 
Italy for a period of 10 years during whi 
it is to be prepared for independence. « 


The overwhelming majority of the popu 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sun 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 
people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
sheep and camels. However, the Italians — 
(numbering 5,156 in 1953) establishe 
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fertile Juba region. The territory is far 
from self-supporting, requiring heavy Ital- 
jan subsidy. The climate is torrid. 


Japan (Empire) 


(Nippon) 

Area: 146,690 square miles. 

Population (est. 1954): 88,200,000. 
: Density per square mile: 601.3. 

Ruler: Emperor Hirohito. 

Premier: Ichiro Hatoyama. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Tokyo, 

_ 5,385,071 (capital; financial, manufacturing 
center); Osaka, 1,956,136 (chief industrial 
center); Kyoto, 1,101,854 (manufacturing) ; 

_ Nagoya, 1,030,635 (machinery, textiles); 
Yokohama, 951,189 (seaport); Kobe, 765,- 
435 (seaport, shipbuilding) ; Fukuoka, 392,- 
649 (seaport, textiles); Sendai, 341,685 
(manufacturing, educational center). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shin- 
 toism, 21%; Protestant (215,166); Roman 
Catholic (118,856). 

HISTORY. Japan’s early history is insepa- 
rable from mythology. A series of legends 
attributes the creation of Japan to the sun 

| goddess, from whom the later emperors 
av Deve allegedly descended. The first of them 

was Jimmu Tenn6d, supposed to have as- 

cended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 

~~ Recorded Japanese history begins with 

‘the first contact with China in the 5th 

century A.D. Japan was then divided into 

strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the Emperor, but with real power often 

held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 

----—«s*Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 

. designated Shogun (Generalissimo) with 

the actual administration of the islands 

under his control. Clans came and went, 
put a dual government system—Shogun 

and Emperor—persisted till 1867. 

i First contact with the West came about 

1542, when a Portuguese ship off course 

_ arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 

iy? he traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 

_ Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 

picious of Christianity and Portuguese 

_ support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 

ss guns _=restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 

on at except the Dutch, who were confined to 

Bt FN Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 

; bi ing relations failed until-1853, when Com- 

_ modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 

fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 

_ President Fillmore. 

Japan now quickly made the transition 

_. from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 

- dalism was abolished and industrialization 

was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 

lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 

Meiji, and parliamentary government was 

established in 1889. After a brief war with 

China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 

_ (Taiwan), the Pescadores islands, and part 


wer, 


of southern Manchuria. China also re 
nized the independence of Korea (Chosen: 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 


In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestil 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japane 
War, gaining the territory of southern & 
khalin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port ai: 
rail rights in Manchuria. In World War} 
Japan, which took a negligible part ; 
military operations, seized Germany’s F 
cific islands and leased areas in China. T’ 
Treaty of Versailles then awarded her: 
mandate over the islands. y 


At the Washington Conference of 192 
22, Japan agreed to respect Chinese & 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese @ 
gressions which was to lead to the natiox 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasi: 
of Manchuria. The following year, Jap 
set up this area as a puppet state, “Mal 
chukuo,” under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi, li 
of China’s Manchu dynasty. On Noy. | 
1936, Japan joined the Axis by sien 
anti-Comintern pact. The invasion 
China came the next year, and the Pe’ 
Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec.| 
1941. 4 


For many months after Pearl Hark 
the Japanese army and navy enjoyed sp) 
tacular success, but by the end of 19421 
tide had begun to turn. Three years la 
the dropping of the world’s first ator 
bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed 
a second one on Nagasaki, knocked Jat 
swiftly into a surrender that already ! 
become inevitable. i 


The formal surrender took place sep 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri 
Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and 
Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and E 
mosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to Ch 
The Pacific islands remained under U 
occupation. i 


4 


General of the Army Douglas Macart 
was appointed Supreme Commander 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) Aug. 14, 1 
An 11-power (later 13-power) Far Eas 
Commission was created to lay down ¢ 
pation policies, while the 4-powelll 
council advised and consulted with S 
in carrying them out. 7 


Soon after the surrender, Japan b 
the process of democratizing its polit 
social and economic structure under 4 
eyes. Following the Socialists’ vic 
elections of April 20, 1947, Japan 
Socialist Premier, Tetsu Katayama, a 
long Christian, formed a Cabinet com| 
of Socialists, Democrats and membe 
the People’s Cooperative party on M 
1947, Dissension between the left a 
wings of his party forced Katayama 
nation on Feb. 10, 1948. He was s 
by Hitoshi Ashida, a Democrat 1 
Feb. 21. Ashida yielded to Shiger' 
on Oct. 14, 1948. i J 


Pres. Truman removed Gen. MacArthur 
rom his post as Supreme Commander for 
he Allied Powers on April 11, 1951, and 
amed Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in his 
lace. : 

On Sept. 8, 1951, a treaty of peace with 
apan was signed at San Francisco by the 
.. S. and 47 other nations. The U.S.S.R., 
zechoslovakia and Poland were present at 
he conference but did not sign the treaty, 
thich became effective April 28, 1952. 

The treaty did not place any restrictions 
n Japan’s political institutions, economy 
r armed forces. Japan was limited in ter- 
itory to its 4 home islands, although the 
reaty did not recognize Soviet seizure of 
he Kurile Islands and South Sakhalin. 

Conservative forces won an overwhelming 

ictory in parliamentary elections held 
Yet. 1, 1952, and Yoshida was re-elected 
remier. Ichiro Hatoyama, leader of the 
lewly formed Democratic party, succeeded 
lim on Dec. 9, 1954. The Democrats won 
he most seats in elections held Feb. 27, 
955 and Hatoyama was re-elected Premier 
m March 18, 1955. 
TOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The Con- 
titution, effective May 3, 1947, made dras- 
ic changes in Japan’s political system. 
The Emperor retains only ceremonial func- 
ions, and executive power is vested in the 
Yabinet, headed by the Premier and col- 
ectively responsible to the Diet. Law- 
naking power is vested solely in the Diet, 
omposed of two houses—the House of 
zepresentatives, popularly elected for four- 
rear terms, and the House of Councillors, 
vith 250 members elected for six-year 
erms. A bill of rights guarantees certain 
yasic liberties. Women are enfranchised 
or the first time. Sovereignty, formerly 
rested in the Emperor, now is vested in 
he people, and the House of Representa- 
ives can override the veto of the House 
yf Councillors by a two-thirds vote. 

The elections of Feb. 1955 distributed 
he 467 seats in the House of Representa- 
ives as follows (1953 standing in paren- 
theses): Democratic, 185 (0); Liberal, 112 
199); left-wing Socialist, 89 (72); right- 
ving Socialist, 67 (66); Communist, 2 (1); 
thers, 12 (129, including 76 Progressives 
ind 35 dissident Liberals). 

Ruler. Emperor Hirohito, born April 29, 
1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, on 
Jec. 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1903. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince 
Akihito (Dec. 23, 1933) and Prince Masa- 
1ito (Nov. 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- 
session to the Japanese throne is in the 
male line only. 

Defense. The peace treaty of 1951 placed 
10 limitations on the right of Japan to 
-earm, but the Constitution prohibited the 
maintenance of armed forces. A national 
a reserve was created in 1950, and 
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legislation enacted in June 1954 nrowaenl 
for the creation of Japanese military, naval — 
and air “defense” forces, to be built up 
over a period of 8 years (strength in July ~ 
1954 was 150,000), each service to have 
its own general staff. The maritime force 
had 2 destroyers and 26 frigates and es- — 
cort vessels in Dec. 1954. The U. S. was 
beginning to deliver jet fighters to the 
Japanese air force in 1954-55. 


The bilateral defense pact between the 
U. S. and Japan which became effective 
April 28, 1952, provided for the indefinite 
disposition of U. S. armed forces in and 
about Japan. The U. 8S. was to furnish 
about $150,000,000 in defense equipment 
under a mutual defense assistance agree- - 
ment signed March 8, 1954. | 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

Education. Article 26 of the 1947 Consti- 

tution provides that “all people shall have | 
the right to receive an equal education — 
correspondent to their ability,’ and that — 
education shall be free and compulsory as — 
provided by law. A 1947 law provided a — 
simplified school structure with 6 years of — 
elementary education (compulsory), 3 of — 
lower secondary, 3 of upper secondary and ~ 
4 of university education. In 1953 Japan ~ 
had 21,735 elementary schools with 11,225,- 

469 pupils, 17,140 secondary schools with 
7,715,378 pupils and 461 colleges and uni- | 
versities with an enrollment of 536,087. * 


Agriculture. Japan is traditionally a — 
land of small farms and, except in Hok- “ 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is — 
almost no large-scale farming and animal — 
husbandry. The average holding is less — 
than three acres. Double cropping makes «© 

self-sufficiency possible, but on a low level — 


of subsistence. ia 
‘Major crops (thousands of metric tons) Sie? 
1952 1953 1954" 

Rice (rough) 12,404 10,298 11,392 
Barley 2,158 2,091 2,584 
Wheat 1,537 1,374 1,586 — 
Potatoes 2,515 2,415 2 714 i 
Sweet potatoes 6,205 5,391 5,226 — 
* Preliminary. ; 


Production of silk cocoons (1954) was | 
100,300 metric tons; tea (1953), 57,000 tons. — 
In 1953 there were 2,825,000 cattle, 994,000 
pigs and 693,000 sheep. te na 


Industry. Prewar Japan was one of the 
world’s leading industrial nations and the © 
only country in the Far East with highly 
developed textile, steel, machinery, chemi- 
cal and electrical industries. The textile 
industry was dominant, but after 1931 
considerable expansion took place in the | 
heavy industries—metal, machinery-build-_ 
ing and chemical—which were adaptable - 
to war purposes, 


Postwar industrial rehabilitation pros 
ceeded slowly, retarded by labor troubles _ 


ed 


and deterioration of equipment; by 1955, 
however, the index of industrial activity 
stood at 257% of the 1948 level. In 
- 1952 there were 168,109 factories employing 
' 5 or more persons, with total employment 
of 4,319,082. On March 31, 1955, 77 ships 
- of 535,518 gross tons were under con- 
struction in Japanese yards. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Thousands of metric tons) 


op Dae 1952 1953 1954 
Pig iron and 
' ferroalloys 3,474 4,518 4,608 
Steel ingots 6,988 7,662 7,740 
Cement 7,118 8,768 10,675 
- Cotton yarn 799 * 914* 1,024* 
Cotton fabrics 2,2397 2,8117 3,184} 


_* Millions of Ibs. 
-_- Directives issued in 1945 effected the dis- 
‘solution of the huge interlocking monopo- 
ies (Zaibatsu) in business and finance. 
Voting rights in the 80 major holding com- 
anies and 3,500 subsidiaries were taken 
over by a government commission which 
also seized securities held by members of 
; ibatsu families, for resale to the public. 
_ Trade. Before World War I, Japan 
ita ked fifth in world trade. Private trade 
was resumed in Sept., 1947. Recent data are 


+ Millions of sq. yds. 


1952 1953 1954* 
1,272.9 1,274.8 1,629.3 
2,028.2 2,409.6 2,399.4 


‘Leading customers in 1954 were the U. 
. (17%), Indonesia (7%), Brazil (5%) 
nd Hong Kong (5%); leading suppliers, 
tr U. S. (35%), Canada (5%), Australia 

5%) and Mexico (4%). Leading exports 
‘ extiles (40%), machinery and ships 
] iron and steel and manufactures 
0% , chemicals (5%) and fish (4%). 
_Impo included raw cotton (18%), rice 
(10 petroleum and products (8%), 


an aggregate tonnage of 5,728,779. 
re World War II the merchant marine 
sd almost 80 per cent of the foreign 
ade and was surpassed only by those of 
, and Britain. Wartime losses were 
s, but recovery was fairly steady. 
30, 1954, there were 1,727 vessels 
0 tons and over) with a gross tonnage 
577,826, according to Lloyd’s Register. 

way mileage in 1953 was 17,208. The 
| and prefectural highway system 
85,139 miles in 1952. 


»e. World War II left Japan with a 
ering public debt, mounting inflation 
1 a disorganized financial system. Re- 
t data on general account (in billions 
: A) are as follows: 
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1952-53* — 


~ 1953-54" 
Revenue 1,078.8 1219.07 
Expenditure 873.9 1,017.2 


_* Provisional. + Budget estimate. 

The national debt totaled 911,632,000,0 
yen on March 31, 1955. y 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Japan’s four main islands 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi 
koku. The Ryukyu chain to the southwest 
is U. S. occupied and the Kuriles to the) 
northeast are Russian occupied. The sur-' 
face of the main islands consists largely of) 


Tokyo (12,385 ft.). 
Minerals. Japan is relatively poor ! 
minerals. Crude oil production in 1954 i 
Japan proper was 2,125,000 barrels, abou 

one-third of current domestic require: 
ments. With coal production estimated at 
42,718,000 metric tons, the nation was still! 
confronted with a fuel shortage. Other 
minerals include lead, silver, gold and| 
copper. i 

Forests. Japan is well-wooded, 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. Among 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and) 
timber. Wood pulp production in 1954. 
totaled 1,840,241 metric tons; newsprL 
(1953), 418,000 tons; lumber (1953), 1 
714,000 cubic meters. ‘e 


Fisheries. Fishing, one of Japan’s big- 
gest industries, provides a staple food and 
considerable exports in normal years. The 
catch in 1953 amounted to 4,576,500 metric 
tons. ‘a 


Climate. The Japanese climate ran 
from subtropical in its southern extreme 
to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. Th 
winter temperatures are moderated in 
central islands by the Japan Curr 
The mean annual temperature in Tokyo is 
56° and the capital’s annual rainfall 


amounts to 60 inches. i 


Jordan (Hashemite 
Kingdom of) 


Area (est): 37,110 square miles.* 
Population (est. 1953): 1,332,989.* 
Density per square mile: 35.9.* : 
Ruler: King Hussein I. ; ; 
Prime Minister: Said el-Mufti. 
Principal cities (est.): Amman, 170, 
(capital) ; Jerusalem (Jordani), 75,000 (re 
ligious center). q 

Monetary unit: Jordani dinar. ‘ 

Language: Arabic. 

Religionst: Moslem (Sunni), e 
about 30,000 native Christians and 17 
Circassians. : 

* regina, Arab Palestine (area: 2,125 sq. mi.; 


Jation, 745,786). 
¢ Excluding Arab Palestine. or 


HISTORY. Jordan, once the Lordsh p 


a 


salem, attracted world-wide attention 
i948 when its King, Abdullah, led Arab 
es in the invasion of Palestine from 
east. An ancient land, about the size 
Indiana, the small kingdom was known 
the time of Moses as Edom and Moab. 
assed to the Amorites of Damascus and 
\.D. 106 became part of the Roman prov- 
= of Arabia. In 633-36 it was conquered 
the Arabs, and a period of decline and 
opulation ensued. It fell to the Turks 
the 16th century. 

‘onquered from the Turks by the British 
World War I, Jordan was separated from 
Palestine mandate in 1920, and placed 
1921 under the rule of Abdullah ibn 
sein. 

n 1923 Britain recognized Jordan’s inde- 
dence, subject to the mandate. During 
rld War II, Jordan co-operated com- 
tely with Britain. On March 22, 1946, 
tain abolished the mandate and recog- 
ed the full and complete independence 
Jordan. That part of Palestine occupied 
Jordani troops was formally incorpo- 
2d by action of the Jordani Parliament 
Apr. 24, 1950. . 

.bdullah was assassinated June 20, 1951. 
son Talal was deposed as mentally ill 
Zz. 11, 1952. Talal’s son Hussein, born 
y 2, 1935, succeeded him. 

VERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Jordan is a 
stitutional monarchy. The King rules 
h the aid of a Cabinet of department 
ds responsible to Parliament, which 
sists of the popularly elected Chamber 
Deputies of 40 members and the Senate 
20 appointed members. Arab Palestine 
-epresented in both bodies. 

Yefense of the country is entrusted to 
. British-trained Arab Legion of about 
)00 men, the most effective force among 
Arab armies. The Anglo-Trans-Jordan- 
treaty of March 20, 1948, replacing 
tt of March 22, 1946, has mutual assist- 
¢ provisions and permits Britain to 
intain air force units. Jordan receives 
annual defense subsidy from Britain. 
CIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
e in Jordan is primitive; there are esti- 
ted to be 50,000 nomads and 120,000 
1inomads. At least 95 per cent of the 
al area is desert. At least one-half 
. population is believed to be illiterate. 
1952 there were 783 elementary and 
intermediate secondary schools with 
al enrollment of 139,000. 

fost of the country is suitable only for 
turing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- 
ed land is limited to a relatively small 
a west of the Hejaz Railway. In the 
er cultivated areas of the plateau, the 
abitants retain tribal organization and 
1 live in tents. Foreign trade is limited 
the exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool 
i live animals for sugar, tea, and other 
essities. Exports in 1952 were 1,500,000 


a 


‘revolted in a.pD. 918 and declared its inde- 
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dinars; imports, 17,400,000 dinars. Leading __ 
suppliers in 1952 were Britain (17%), Leb- ~~ 
anon (13%) and Syria (11%). Most of the 
exports go to neighboring Arab countries. — 


Despite the sparse settlement of the 
country, Jordan has good roads to Israel, 
Syria and Iraq. It is crossed from north to 
south by the Hejaz Railway. i 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Jordan is 
mainly a plateau with an average altitude 

of 3,000 feet, sloping gently eastward. The 
western edge is a steep slope overlooking ; 
the Rift Valley (Jordan River, Dead Sea f 
and Wadi el Araba) 3,000—4,000 feet below. | 

In the south are mountains over 5,000 feet 
high and a sandstone area cut by deep 


canyons. Jordani Palestine is largely a 
hilly plateau. Jordan borders on the Red : 
Sea for a few miles in the southwest. The — iS 


subtropical steppe and desert have wet 
cold winters and dry hot summers. Rain- 
fall near the escarpment decreases from 
about 26 inches in the north to 10 inches 
in the south. Average maximum tempera- 

ture in August is 92°; average minimumin 
January is 39°. 


Korea (Chosen) [ee 


Area: 85,225 square miles. : 3 
Population (est. 1951): 30,000,000 (al- — 
most entirely Korean). ceiny 
Density per square mile: 352.0. ey 
President, South Korea: Syngman Rhee. ~ 
Premier, North Korea: Kim Il-sung. A 
Principal cities (est. 1949): Seoul (Kyong- — 
song), 1,446,049 (capital); Fusan (Pusan), 
473,619 (chief seaport); Pyongyang, 450,- 


000 (capital, northern Korea); Taegu, 
313,705 (silk center); Inchon, 265,767 (sea- 
port). vl Sl 


Monetary unit: Hwan. sh) ae 
Languages: Korean, Chinese, Japanese. 


HISTORY. Korea, a peninsula about 600 
miles long extending out from Asia be- 
tween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Ja- 
pan, was an international battleground 
in 1950-583, when Communist troops of htag 
North Korea invaded the U. N.-recognized 
Republic of South Korea below the 38th 
parallel. . See 

According to legend which may be partly © 
historical, a Chinese sage named Kij 
founded the kingdom of Chosun (“Morn- 
ing Calm”) in 1122 B.c. and thus began a — 
dynasty which lasted until 193 B.c. In 10 
B.c. Korea was annexed to China, and lat 
divided into three small principalities 
which formed the kingdom of Silla. Sill 


pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a — 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, 
ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land. In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover- — 


eignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 


Tae MG Pass rake 


1894-95, Japan won predominant influence 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro- 
 tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 
Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1919. ; 
fo ie Aug. 1945, at the end of World War 
‘II, Korea was occupied by Soviet and U.S. 
~ troops. The United States, United King- 
dom and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow 
in Dec. 1945 that Korea should be placed 
under the trusteeship of those three pow- 
ers and China for a period not to exceed 
five years. The U. S. and the U.S.S.R. were 
unable to agree on the formation of an all- 
Korean provisional government, and in Nov. 
1947 the U. N. General Assembly set up a 
zommission, boycotted by the US.S.R., to 
range for elections. Elections were held 
the U. S. zone on May 10, 1948, for a 
national assembly, which on July 12 
opted a republican Constitution and on 
luly 20 elected Syngman Rhee President. 
The new republic was proclaimed on Aug. 
and was recognized as the legal govern- 
of Korea by the U. N. General As- 
ly on Dec. 12, 1948. Meanwhile, a 
‘th Korean “People’s Republic” had been 
ed in the Soviet zone north of the 
) parallel on May 1, 1948. It claimed 
sdiction over all of Korea. 
June 25, 1950, South Korea was at- 
d by North Korean Communist forces. 
. S. armed intervention was ordered on 
une 27 by Pres. Truman and on the same 
day the U. N. invoked military sanctions 
ainst North Korea. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
thur was named commander of U. N. 
s on July 7. U. S. and South Korean 
fought a heroic holding action, but 
ne first week of August, they had been 
‘pack to a 4,000 sq. mi. beachhead 
theast Korea. There they stood off 
rior North Korean forces until Sept. 15, 
1 @ major U. N. amphibious attack 
aunched far behind the Communist 
Inchon, port of Seoul. By Sept. 30, 
. forces were in complete control of 
. Korea; they then invaded North 
and were nearing the Manchurian 
iberian borders when several hun- 
. thousand Chinese Communist troops 
red the conflict in late October. U. N. 
then retreated successfully below 
th parallel, where in succeeding 
, they repulsed several major at- 
On May 24, 1951, they recrossed the 
lel and had made important new in- 
into North Korea when truce nego- 
began on July 10 at Kaesong. The 
alks, later moved to Panmunjom, 
ed periodically in 1952 and 1953 


‘signed at Panmunjom on July 27, 
leaving a devastated Korea in need 
large-scale rehabilitation. The armis- 
contemplated an international polit- 
conference on. the status of Korea, 
negotiations for arranging it broke 


sporadic hostilities. An armistice was” 


down. The question was discusse 
result at the Geneva conference on 
Eastern problems (April 26-June 19, 1 

The U. S. and South Korea signed 
tual defense treaty on Oct. 1, 1953, an 
Aug. 1953 the U. S. Congress authorize 
use of up to $200,000,000 for the rehabiii 
tation and economic support of South 
Korea. aR. 
GOVERNMENT, South Korea is a republic 
with legislative powers vested in a ‘bis 
cameral Parliament and executive powey 
in a popularly elected President and : 
Cabinet named by him. j 

North Korea is a typical Soviet stats 
under the Constitution adopted on Sepf 
2, 1948. : +e 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
In 1952, there were 2,525,369 pupils & 
elementary schools, 298,980 in  middl: 
schools; and 140,550 in higher schools i 
South Korea. There is a university at Seou: 


The Korean population is more or Tes 
homogeneous and successfully withstoo 
Japanese efforts to assimilate it. Sout 
Korea has 43 per cent of the peninsula 
area and over two-thirds of its population 


Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul 
tivates about 12,000,000 acres. Chief di 
ucts are rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, soy 
beans, tobacco, cotton and wheat. Th 
1954 rice crop in South Korea was a 
3,300,000 metric tons. : 


Industrial development was speede 
the last years of Japanese rule. The lea 
ing industries by value of output 0 d. 
narily are chemical, textile, food, beveras 
and tobacco. Korea north of the 38th pal 
allel has by far the larger portion of tt 
country’s industry and abundant hydr 
electric resources. : a. 


Korea’s prewar foreign trade was cl 
linked with that of Japan. South Ko 
postwar trade has been financed to a 
extent by U. S. funds. Imports in 19 
taled $141,646,500 (excluding U. S 
U. N.-financed imports of $317,000, 
exports were $97,347,000. Over 50% Ol 
trade was with Japan. Chief imports 
foodstuffs, mainly rice, and manufact 
goods such as textiles and fertil 
chief exports were raw materials. N 
Korea’s trade is chiefly with Comm 
China and the U.S.S.R. 


Land communications, well develope 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, } 
cluded about 3,500 miles of railway 2 
21,000 miles of highway in 1952. , 


South Korea is insolvent and deper 
on U. S. and other contributions. 
1954-55 budget (Apr. 1-June 30) pro 
for expenditure of 62,489,000,000 hi 
revenue of only 29,494,000,000 hw; 
hwan was introduced in Feb, 195 
place the inflated won. * 


a 


\ 


\TURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
IMATE. Korea’s coast, with a rugged 
ountain range along the east, is fringed 
th more than a thousand islands. Several 
ers are navigable for more than a hun- 
ed miles, including the Rakuto in the 
uth, the Kan in the central region and 
e Yalu in the northwest, on the Man- 
urian border. 


Korea’s best’ mining regions are in the 
rth. Leading products are coal, gold, sil- 
r, cOpper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graph- 
>, lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. 


Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
le Korean forest areas remain, especially 
the north. 


The climate is about like that of the 
idwestern United States, except for a 
avy rainy season in July and August. 
inual rainfall is approximately forty 
ches. 


Latvia 
Area: 25,395 square miles. 
Population (est. 1950): 2,100,000 (1940: 
ttish, 75.5% [1950: 58%]; Russian, 12%; 
erman, 3.2%; Polish, 2.5%; others, 6.8%). 
Density per square mile: 78.5 
Principal cities (est. 1952): Riga, 600,000 
apital): Liepaja, 80,000 (seaport). 
Language: Latvian. 
Religions (census 1930): Lutheran, 
-6% ; Roman Catholic, 23.7%; Greek Or- 
odox, 8.9%; others, 10.8%. 
Descended from ancient Aryan stock, the 
itvians were early tribesmen who settled 
ong the Baltic Sea and, lacking a central 
vernment, fell an easy prey to more 
ywwerful peoples. The German Teutonic 
nights first conquered them in 1158 and 
led the area as two states—Livonia and 
Jurland. Poland conquered the territory 
1562 and ruled until 1795 in Courland; 
mtrol of Livonia was disputed between 
yveden and Poland from 1562 to 1629. 
yeden controlled Livonia from 1629 to 
21. Russia took over Livonia in the lat- 
r year, and Courland after the third par- 
tion of Poland in 1795. From that time 
itil 1918, the Latvians remained Russian 
ibjects, although they preserved their 
nguage, customs and folklore. The Rus- 
an Revolution of 1917 gave them their 
yportunity for freedom, and the Latvian 
public was proclaimed on November 18, 
118. 


The republic lasted little more than 20 
ars. It was occupied by Russian troops 
1939 and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
1940. German armies occupied the na- 
on from 1941 to 1943-44, when they were 
‘iven out by the Russians. Most coun- 
ies, including the United States, have re- 
ised to recognize the Soviet annexation of 


a 
~~ 


Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles, “df 
Population: (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 1,450,000 
(Arabian, Armenian, Circassian, Turk). : 

Density per square mile: 417.3. 

President: Camille Chamoun. ig 

Premier: Sami Solh. : : 

Principal cities (est. 1954): Beirut, 3'75,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Tripoli, 120, 000 
(oil pipe-line terminus). 

Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (£L). a. 

Languages: Arabic, French. | 

Religions: Maronite, Greek Bes cIoe < 
Greek Catholic, Mohammedan. 
HISTORY. Smaller than Connecticut, Lepe j 
anon lies at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, between Israel and Syria. In 
ancient times it was the mountainous 
hinterland of the Phoenician coast towns. 
From the 7th to the 11th centuries there 
infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her- 
etics of Islam who finally coalesced ae 4 
the Druse community. 


In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan ay 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage ‘civil: Re 
war against the Christian Maronites. After 
a massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1860, 
Lebanon was occupied by the French for _ 
a year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under A 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received a League of Na- 
tions mandate over Syria and Lebanon. — 
The French drew a Lebanese border in J 
1920 to offset predominantly Moslem Syria 
and proclaimed the area a republic under 
French control on May 23, 1926. agi 2 


Vichy forces controlled Lebanon after 
the fall of France in 1940, but the Allies” 
replaced them by July 14, 1941. Despite ba 
Syrian objections, the French permitted | 
Lebanon to declare its complete independ- 
ence on Nov. 26, 1941. Lebanon joined naa 
Arab League and took part in the invasion | 4 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948. / Res 

Bishara el-Khoury, President since 1943, 
resigned in Sept. 1952 and was succeeded - 
by Camille Chamoun. wy 
GOVERNMENT. The modern Lebanese re- i 
public is governed by a President elected _ 
by Parliament, for a six-year term, and — 
a Cabinet of Ministers appointed by the — 
President, but responsible to Parliament, 
which has 44 members. An independent ae 
army has been formed, based on a cadre of — 
native troupes spéciales, formerly part one 
the French army in the Levant. The last 
French troops were evacuated late in 1946. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. be 
In 1952 there were 182,327 students at-— 
tending 2,201 state, Moslem, Christian, ; 
private, French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has three universities. Stu-_ ‘ 
dents totaled 3,537 in 1953. Ma Ee wh 

Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manutac-~ 


turing is confined mainly to local consum-— 
on 


Br 


68 


ers’ goods. The silk industry is important 
in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 
averages about 6,000 tons annually. To- 
bacco manufacturing is a government 
- monopoly. An oil refinery was opened at 
Tripoli in 1950. (Output 1954: 545,665 
metric tons.) 

t ‘The customs union with Syria was dis- 
~ solved in March 1950. Recent trade data 
(millions of Lebanese pounds) : 


Bats 1952 1953 1954 
Exports \ 77.6 87.8 105.6 
Imports* 347.0 361.7 484.4 


Leading customers in 1954 were Syria 
(14%), Saudi Arabia (11%) and Egypt 
(8%); leading suppliers, Syria (22%), 
the U. S. (15%) and France (8%). The 
ba eading exports were fruits, vegetables and 
arley. 
A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
Syria. Another, builtin World War II 
Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
Israeli border, and is part of a line 
Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa. One of 
e oil pipelines from the Kirkuk field in 
fraq terminates at Tripoli; the trans- 
abian pipeline from Saudi Arabia ends 
s idon. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 
- is varied. There is a narrow coastal 


h heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
here are no large streams, Iron ore de- 


posits are worked in the south, and build- 


untry also has thick deposits of inferior 
ig: ite coal. Lebanon has hot dry summers 
about 80° in Beirut) and cool rainy win- 
rs (50°-60° in January). At Beirut, an- 
nual rainfall is more than 35 inches. 


_ Liberia (Republic) 


a: ied 
ea: c. 40,000 square miles. 
‘opulation (est. 1953): 1,500,000 (native 
99%; American Negro, .8%; white, 
thers, 1%). 
per square mile: c. 37.5. 
esident: William V. S. Tubman. 
meipal city: Monrovia (est. pop. 10,- 
apital and chief port). 
etary unit: U. §. dolar. 
ages: English (official), 


on: Protestant Christian (official) ; 
ymedan, Catholic, Pagan. 

ORY. The history of Liberia, Africa’s 
‘republic, dates from 1816, when the 
ican Colonization Society received a 
rt from the U. S. Congress, authoriz- 
to send emancipated Negro slaves to 
est African coast. 

The first settlers, who were led by Jehudi 
in, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
the present site of Monrovia, White 
nors, named by the society, adminis- 


native 


tered Liberia until 1841. On July 2¢ 

independence was proclaimed, and th 
President was Joseph J. Roberts, a Vi 
octoroon of considerable ability. 


After 1920, considerable progress ; 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 
habitants are regarded as civilized, and 
lack of transportation hampers cevelaes 
ment of the heavily forested inland. | 
1942, a U. S-Liberian agreement admit 
U. §. troops to build strategic airports. 


In 1944 an agreement provided for per~ 
manent U. S. military and naval bases. _ 


GOVERNMENT. The government is mod+ 
eled after that of the United States. 
President and Vice President are ae 
elected for eight years. The 31-memben 
House of Representatives is elected for fc am 
years and the ten-member Senate for six 
years. Suffrage is extended only to 1 nd- 
owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but 
a 1946 constitutional amendment providec 
for the seating in the House of an aborig: 
ine from each province in the hinterlal id 
Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or 
ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Education; compulsory in theory, is con 
ducted in 485 schools, slightly over ] 
state and the remainder mission and pri 
vate. There are 5 state and 10 mis 
high schools, 1 state university an 
mission colleges. 

The English-speaking descendants 0 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians 
are the intellectual and ruling class. TEL 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, ar 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking d 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pag: 
Christians include Anglicans, Method: 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyteri 

Agriculture, on a crude level, is the pr 
cipal means of livelihood for the trib: 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar ca 


- 


existent except for small industry. 
the country’s only big enterprise is 
million-acre concession granted in 192 
the Firestone Plantations Company 
rubber cultivation. Exports in the | 


iron ore concession has been develo} 
the Bomi Hills area by Republic 
Corp.; the first shipment left Monrovi 
June 1951. Exports in 1954 totaled 
500 long tons. : 

Most of the trade is with the 
States. Exports in 1954 totaled $26,3 
including rubber (71%), iron ore 
and palm kernels (4%). The U. S 
84% of the exports. Imports were $2 
500, mostly textiles, vehicles, mac 
petroleum aud food. é 

Liberia’s first railroad, a 43-mile | 
gauge line from Monrovia ahaa 

” ae 


ron- -ore concession, hepa operation 

951. Coastwise and international air 
vice is supplied by Pan American Air- 
ys. Interior travel is still largely by foot 
sh native bearers, but important prog- 
Ss in road construction was made during 
d after World War II. There are no har- 
rs except a port and naval base com- 
ted in 1947 at Monrovia, with U. S. 
istance, at a cost of more than $19,- 
),000. 


IPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
out the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
ntage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
een the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. 
;only well developed area is a low coastal 
ip running inland about seven miles. 
yond that is a low plateau, some of it 
yuntainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
lich the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St. 
ul’s are the most important. The climate 
tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
) inches a year on the coast. 


Libya (Kingdom) 
Area: 679,340 square miles. 
Population (census 1954)*: 1,091,830 
erber, with Arab admixture, 93%; Ital- 
1, 5%; Jewish, 2%). 
Density per square mile: 1.6. 
Ruler: King Idris I. 
Prime Minister: Mustafa ben Halim. 
Principal cities (est. 1950): Tripoli, 144,- 
6 (joint capital); Misurata, 70, 000 
oastal city); Bengasi, 59,087 (joint cap- 
1). 


Monetary unit: Libyan pound (£L). 
Languages: Arabic, Italian. 

Religions: Mohammedan (93%), Chris- 
im (5%), Jewish (2%). 

Preliminary figures. 


STORY AND GOVERNMENT. Libya, 
etching along the northern coast of 
rica between Tunisia and Egypt, was a 
rt of the Turkish dominions from the 
th century until 1911. Following the out- 
eak of hostilities between Italy and Tur- 
y in the latter year, Italian troops 
cupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty was 
sognized the next year by the Treaty of 
ichy. 

Libya was the scene of much desert 
hting during World War II. After the fall 
Tripoli on Jan. 23, 1943, it came under 
lied administration. The U. N. General 
sembly voted on Nov. 21, 1949, that Libya 
ould become independent by 1952. 


Following the adoption by the constit- 
nt assembly of a Constitution, the inde- 
ndence of the country was proclaimed 
King Idris I on Dec. 24, 1951. 


Under the Constitution, Libya is a he- 
ditary monarchy with a federal form of 
vernment. Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
» Fezzan are the constituent provinces. 
s a bicameral Parliament consisting 


of a Senate of 24 members, half named by 
the King and half by the 3 provincial leg- 
islatures, and a House of Representatives 


elected on a proportional representation 


basis according to population. The Cabinet, 
headed by the Prime Minister, is reap ary 
sible to the federal Parliament. 


The ruler, King Idris I, hereditary head 
of the powerful Senussi sect in Cyrenaica, 
was born in 1890. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tripolitania, with one-sixth the area, has 
68% of the population; Cyrenaica has 27% 
and the Fezzan 5%. About 75% of the 
population is rural and about 45% of that 
is nomadic or seminomadic. A large pro- 
portion of the area is desert. 


Animal husbandry is the basic economic 
activity, and there are considerable num- 
bers of cattle, sheep, camels and goats. ~— 
Agriculture is possible only in the Medi- 
terranean coastal region, where dates, 
olives, citrus fruit, wheat and barley are 
grown, and in oases in the Fezzan and 
elsewhere; here the principal product is 
dates. Sponge and tunny fisheries are car- — : 
ried on off the coast. 2 ; 


Important exports include wool, hides, ‘ 
skins, cattle, horses, sponges and legs i 
grass. ‘om 

Railroads total 242 miles. A road extends ate 
along the coast. The principal means of 4 

4 


—- oe 


communication inland are the caravans, 

which follow traditional routes. ' 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The area: F 
has three natural divisions from the coast 
inland—the Mediterranean coastland = the — 

sub-desert, and the desert. ‘ r J th 

Winters are cool and summers warm 

along the coast, and hotter in the interior. — 
Bengasi has an average temperature of 55° ©) 
in January and 78° in July. Rainfall in the — 
Tripoli area is about 15 inches a vets 


Liechtenstein (Principality) _ 


Area: 65 square miles. ; 
Population (census 1950): 13,757 cmostiy a 


German). sate 
Density per square mile: 211.6. =. 
Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph IU. ete 


Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 
Principal city (census 1950): Waduz 
2,735 (capital). Wie 
Monetary unit: Swiss franc. +9 
Language: German. Ks ee 
Religion: Roman Catholic. "i 
Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank ae 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- f 


It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- oY 
aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
European wars which have occurred since + 
that date. Fars 
Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein pea f 
independent in 1866. Franz Joseph II, the 
reigning Prince, was born in 1906, and 


succeeded his great uncle, Franz I, in 1938. 
- In 1943 he married Countess Gina Wilczek, 
of Austria. : 

The Constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 
- tenstein. adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
‘Union since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph and postal service. — 

‘Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. 

_ In 1955 there were 18 elementary and 
condary schools, with total enrollment 


a 


____ Liechtenstein’s area includes.low valley 
jJand and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
et, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief 


Lithuania 


square miles. 


ea: 22,958 
est. 1950): 3,000,000 (1940: 


Population 


81% [1950: 55%]; German, 
Russian, 2%; others, 

r square mile: 125.4. 
cities (est. 1942): Vilnius 
182,000 (capital); (est. 1941) 

unas, 120,000 (river port). 
Language: Lithuanian. 

c gions: Roman Catholic, 80%; Lu- 


joined to Poland through royal mar- 
e. Poles and Lithuanians merged forces 
lefeat the Teutonic Knights of Ger- 
at Tannenberg in 1410 and extended 
ir power far into Russian territory. In 

however, following the third partition 

and, Lithuania fell into Russian 
nd did not gain its independence 
8, toward the end of World War I. 


republic was occupied by the 
. in 1939 and annexed outright the 
x year. From 1940 to 1944 it was 
by German troops and then was 
‘by the Soviet Union. Western 

including the U. S., have not 


d the Russian annexation. 


1,010 square miles. 
lation (est. Dee. 31, 1954): 308,000 
rgian, French, German). 

per square mile: 304.8. 

Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

emier: Joseph Bech. . 

incipal city (census 1947): Luxemburg, 
(capital; iron and steel). 

ary unit: Luxemburg franc. 


Languages: Luxemburgian, ] 
man. 5 
~ Religion: Mainly Roman Cath 


a S , 
* Population actually present at time of cens 


HISTORY. Luxemburg is a small bu 
state between France, Germany and 
gium. Invaded and occupied in both We 
Wars I and II despite the fact that ae 
trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg st 
fered most in the latter war, when th 
Nazis deported several thousand natives a 
slave labor. a. 
Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offsprin: 
of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s fri 
sovereign ruler? In 1060 the country cam. 
under the rule of the House of Luxembur 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spai) 
and Austria held it in turn, The Congrer 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duck: 
and gave it to William I, King of t& 
Netherlands. In 1839 the Treaty of Lon 
don ceded the western part of Luxe 
to Belgium. ‘ 
After the Nazi invasion on May 10, ! 
the government fied the country, retur 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberate 
In 1948 the grand duchy joined the 
ern European Union, and in April 19% 
it adhered to the North Atlantic Pact. f 
GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a cons i 
tional monarchy with the Crown hered i 
in the House of Nassau. The soy 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, was born 
23, 1896. The heir to the throne is P 
Jean, born Jan. 5, 1921. 
The Constitution of 1868, as am 
in 1919, provides for democratic g 
ment through a Chamber of Deputies of 
members, popularly elected for six- 
terms. The Constitution leaves to # 
sovereign the right to organize the 8 
ernment, which consists of a Ministe: 
State who is President of the gover 
(Premier) and at least 3 other mini 
There is also a Council of State of 15 nD 
bers, chosen for life by the sovereig! 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDI 
Education is compulsory for all chi 


or idiomatic language is letzeburg 
German and French are also spoke: 


1900. ; 
Although the soil is not very fert 
riculture is prosperous. Principal cro) 
potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. 
production in 1954 was 2,600,000 U. 
The mining and metallurgical indu 
based on iron ore found in the sout 
the most important. In 1954 an aver: 
25 blast furnaces employed 18,942 1 
men and produced 2,799,789 metric tol 
pig iron. Production of steel ing 
2,828,212 tons. Electrical energy p! 
in 1954 totaled 988,669,000 kwh. 
dustries include brewing, sparkl 
leather, textiles and cement. 


a? 


et: 


a ‘customs union between Belgium 


xemburg which came into force on © 


1, 1922, to last for 50 years, customs 
tiers between the two countries were 
lished. On Jan. i, 1948, an economic 
on with Belgium and the Netherlands 
nelux) came into existence. Luxem- 
x's foreign trade figures are included 
hose of Belgium and no separate statis- 
are available; exports consist chiefly of 
. and steel products. 


ransportation facilities in 1952 included 
miles of railway, 1,310 miles of state 
Is and 1,305 miles of local roads. 


uxemburg’s prosperity depends largely 
its rich iron ore mines, which pro- 
ed 5,887,068 metric tons in 1954, Ex- 
§ totaled 1,435,189 tons. 


Maldive Islands (Sultanate) 


rea; c. 115 square miles. 

opulation (est.): c. 93,000. 

ensity per square mile: c. 808.7. 

ultan: Amir Mohammed Farid Didi. 

rime Minister: Ibrahim Ali Didi. 

rincipal city (est.): Malé, 8,000 (capital). 

fonetary unit: Rupee. 

anguages: Sinhalese (dialect), Arabic. 

eligion: Mohammedan. 

he Maldive Islands, about 400 miles to 
southwest of Ceylon in the Indian 

an, were first visited by the Portu- 

se in the 16th century. They came under 

fish protection in 1887 and were a de- 
dency of the colony of Ceylon until 

8, when relations with Britain were 

nalized in a treaty which left domestic 

irs in the hands of the islanders. 


or centuries a sultanate, the islands 
pted a republican form of government 
1952, but the sultanate was restored 
Feb. 1954. There is a bicameral legis- 
ire which is popularly elected. 

he people are great traders and fisher- 
1, Besides fishing, coir making is the 
2f local industry. Exports include coir, 
onuts, copra, millet and fruit. 


he islands consist of 12 coral atolls 


h about 2,000 small islands, of which 
ut 300 are gale 


Mexico (Republic) 
- (Estados Unidos Mexicanos) 


rea: 758,061 square miles. 

opulation (est. June 30, 1954): 28,849,- 
-(mestizo, 55%; Indian, 29%3 white, 

others, 1%). 

sity per square mile: 38.1. 

resident: Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

pepe! cities (census 1950): Mexico 

,234,795 (capital); Guadalajara, 377,- 

(manufacturing) ; ‘Monterrey, 333,422 

illic industries) ; Puebla, 223,667 (cot- 
tiles) ; Mérida, 142,858 (sisal) ; San 

osi, 125,662 (minéral smelting). 


¥ 


Nahi 


‘ Monetary unit: Peso. 
Languages (1940): Spanish, 94% ; Indian, 


‘O« 5 7 
i Religion; Predominantly Roman Catho- 
ic. 
HISTORY. Mexico’s early history is 
shrouded in mystery. At least two civilized 
races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
preceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 
quered in 1519-21 by the Spanish under 
Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the next 
300 years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 16. 
and is now celebrated as Independence 
Day), when the Mexicans first revolted. 
They continued the struggle and finally 
won independence in 1821 by the Treaty 
of Cérdoba. 


Turbulent years followed. From 1821 to 
the first presidency of Porfirio Diaz in 
1877, there were two Emperors, several 
dictators and enough Presidents and pro-- 
visional executives to make a new govern- 
ment on the average of every nine months. 
Mexico lost Texas (1836), and after defeat 
in the war with the United States (1846- 
48) it lost the area comprising the present 
states of California, Nevada and Utah, most ~ 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado, eo 


In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito. Juarez Fa 
began a series of liberal reforms includ- 
ing the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church, which had acquired vast property. © 
A subsequent civil war was interrupted by 
the French invasion of Mexico (1861), ‘the = sy 
crowning of Maximilian of Austria as Em- 3 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and za 
execution by forces under Juarez, who 
again became President in 1867. |. : 

During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
was freed from political strife, made s 
stantial economic progress, and gained a@ 
respected position in foreign affairs. But — 
Diaz’ reactionary land policy led to revo- 
lution and his resignation in 1911. The - 
next few years were marked by bloody pc 
litical-military strife, and trouble with the 
United States culminating in the puniti 
expedition into northern Mexico (1916-17) 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the hbandi 
politician Pancho Villa. - Se 

Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by he , 
National Revolutionary party (PRI), 
gan a socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure , 
foreign-owned oil lands, and broad > la 
reforms. General Manuel Avila Cam: 
President during World War II, 
operated closely with the United Na 
and followed Cardenas’ policy at hom 


President, packed by the Avila Camach ay 
administration and the PRI, Aleman con- fi, 
tinued the internal policy initiated ‘by 


gress has two houses—the 162-member 
- Chamber of Deputies, elected for three 
_ years (one for each 150,000 population) 
and the 60-member Senate, elected for six 
years. All married male citizens at least 18, 
and all single male citizens at least 21 are 
eligible to vote. Women received the right 
to vote in 19538. 
_ Each of the 29 states has considerable 
‘autonomy, with a popularly-elected Gov- 
i ernor, legislature and local judiciary. The 
_ President appoints the Governors of the 
two Federal territories, and the govern=- 
‘ing body of the Federal District. 
Military service is compulsory, and the 
President holds supreme command of the 
‘armed forces, through the Secretary of 
‘War. The national army, greatly modern- 
d during World War II, numbered about 
,000 men in 1951; the air force had 270 


pk 8 Mer craft. 
-SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
ducation. Illiteracy is one of Mexico’s 
big problems, and the government is try- 
we hard to reduce the rate, estimated at 
te per cent in 1950, as against 60 per cent 
in 1930, Education is free, compulsory from 
_ 6 to 16, separated from the church, and 
under Federal control. There were 24,583 
wy schools in 1951 with an enroll- 
rent of 2,660,232 and 451 secondary 
Is with 69,642 students. The 14 uni- 
ersities — had 36,354 students in 1950; 
24,542 students attended the University 
of ico at Mexico City. 
ture. Primitive agricultural methods 
adily giving way to modern prac- 
ore than 17,000,000 acres are under 
tion. About 1,750,000 acres are irri- 
‘but the eventual total of watered 
expected to be 5,500,000 acres. 
catan peninsula, at the southern 
he Gulf of Mexico, raises more than 
£ the world supply of sisal hemp 
metric tons in 1953). 
uction estimates for principal crops 
4-55 were as follows, in metric tons: 
it, 816,000; maize, 4,300,000; rice, 
59,000; coffee, 1,500,000 pags of 132 Ib. 
ach; oranges, 557,000; cotton, 274,000; 
20t eed, 465,000. Sugar production in 
5 totaled about 948,000 tons. 
'Stockraising is important on non-arable 
d. Mexico’s inventory of livestock in 
showed an estimated 14,600,000 cattle, 

00 sheep, and 6,000,000 hogs. 


Ee 
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Industry. Total value of industrial prodt 
tion in 1953 was 5,935,054,000 peso: 
which cotton cloth and thread accour 
for 15%; beer, 10%; sugar, 10%; and ir 
and steel, 9%. Other products were fi 
soap, cigars and cigarettes, rubber mi 
factures, vegetable oils, paper, wool, silli 
and rayon yarn and cloth, cement, shoe 
and glass. In 1954, 226,800 metric tons 0: 
pig iron and 408,000 tons of steel were 
produced. . 
Trade. Foreign trade data, 
pesos, are as follows: 


in mni1ioumel 


1952 1953 19544 
Exports 5,022 4,637 628% 
Imports 6,984 7,017 *° 8074 


Chief exports in 1953 were cotton 
(24%), coffee (12%), lead (9%), © 
(6%) and petroleum and products (5% 
The U. S. took 74% of the exports ai 
supplied 82% of the imports. Other a 
ing customers were Japan, Britain a 
Belgium. Leading imports of the nat Or 
included wheat, machinery, vehicles at 
iron and steel products. 
Communications. Railway mileage (1! 
was 14,575. Total road mileage (1953) 
37,300, of which 15,450 mi. were 
weather. The merchant fleet had 84 vesse 
(100 tons and over) aggregating 169,32 
eross tons on June 30, 1954 (Lloyd 
Register). Veracruz and Tampico, on 30) 
Gulf of Mexico, are the country’s most im 
portant ports. : 
Finance. Recent government financial 
are as follows (in millions of pesos): 


* Preliminary; the peso was devalued Apr. 19, ot E 


1953* 1954+ 
Revenue 4,645.2 4,837.7 5 
Expenditure 4,802.9 4,837.7 5,681 
*Prelimuury. t Voted estimate. { Cabinet pt é 


The national debt amounted to 4, 
100,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1952. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURC. 
CLIMATE. Mexico is a great, high 
teau, open to the north, with mou 
chains on east and west and with o 


and the Yucatan peninsula, which is mo! 
a low plain. The eastern mountains 
marked by high volcanoes. 
Minerals. México is one of the rick 
mineral countries in the world. It ot 
ranks all other countries in silver proc 
tion (1954: 39,895,546 troy oz.). 
minerals, with 1954 production, are §' 
386,925 oz.; lead, 232,558 short tons; 
246,638 tons; copper, 62,215 tons; 
antimony, 4,609 tons. A considerable 
ety of other industrial minerals is 
duced. Deposits of uranium are rep 
to exist. a 
Most of the Mexican mining pro 
are foreign-owned, and the indu 


8 


lining in relative importance. The oil- 


ds, lying along the east coast, were 
zed by the government in 1988, but 
er the foreign owners were indemnified. 
ere are 15 refineries with daily capacity 
250,000 barrels. Production in the year 
4 was 83,654,000 barrels. Reserves are 
ited. 


rests. Mexico’s forests are of consid- 
ble importance; they include pine, oak, 
mahogany, red and white cedar and 
mavera. Resins, turpentine and vege- 
le wax are also produced. Yucatan pro- 
ces nearly all of the world’s chicle, the 
ce of the sapodilla tree, used as the base 
chewing gum. 
mate. Partly in the torrid and partly 
the north temperate zone, Mexico has 
ree distinct climate regions. From the 
sts. inland to the plateau it is tropical, 
th temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 
t averaging from 77° to 82°. The plateau 
sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and 
> mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°. 
| the east coast the annual rainfall 
metimes reaches 100 inches, while in 
wer California rain hardly ever falls. 
infall on the plateau is 20 to 40 inches a 
ar, comparable to that of the west central 
ited States. In Mexico City the coldest 
mnths are December.and January (about 
>); the warmest, April and May (65°). 
wet season extends from April to Sep- 
nber. 


Monaco (Principality) 
Area: .59 square mile (375 acres). 
Population (census 1951): 20,202. 
Density per square mile: 34,240.7. 
Ruler: Prince Rainier III. 
Principal and only cities (census 1951): 
mnaco, 1,860; La Condamine, 9,858; Monte 
rio, 8, 484, 
Monetary unit: French france. 
Language: French. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
ench Mediterranean coast nine miles 
st of Nice, Monaco is a little land of 
sasure with a tourist business that runs 
a as 1,500,000 visitors a year. Monaco 


pular gaming tables as early as 
$6. Five years later, a 50-year concession 


operate the games was granted to Fran- 
is Blanc, of Bad Homburg. This conces- 
m passed into the hands of a private 
mpany in 1898. 

The Phoenicians, and after them the 
eeks, had a temple on the Monacan 
adland honoring Hercules. From Monoi- 
s, the Greek surname for this mytholo- 
al strong man, the principality took its 
me. After being independent for 800 
ars, Monaco was annexed to France in 
93 by the French Revolutionists, and was 
eed under Sardinia’s protection in 1815, 
861, it went under French guardian- 


emi 


a 


AS but continued to be an independent i 
country. 

Prince Albert of Monaco gave the princi- < 
pality a Constitution in 1911, creating a 
National Council of 18 members popularly 
elected for four years. The government is 
under a ministry, acting on the Prince’s 
authority. The ruler, Prince Rainier III, 
born May 31, 1923, succeeded his grand- c 
father, Louis II, on the latter’s death, May | 
9, 1949, 4 


Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongolia) (Republic) 


Area: 606,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 910,000 (Mongol, 
except for about 100,000 Russians and 30,- - 
000 Chinese). 

Density per square mile: 1.5. 

Prime Minister: Y. Tse Den-bal. : 

printival city (est. 1951): Ulan ent oe 
Khoto (Urga), 80,000 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Tugherik. 

Languages: Mongolian, Russian. 2 4 

Religion: Lama-Buddhism. mee 2 | 


4 
ag 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Mon- ( 4 


golian People’s Republic, known also as 
Outer Mongolia, is a Russian satellite that 
measures more than twice the area of a 
Texas. It contains the original homeland — 
of the historic Mongols, whose power % 
reached its zenith during the 13th century 
under Kublai Khan. The area accepted 
Manchu rule in 1689, but after the Chinese © 
Revolution of 1911 and the fall of the 
Manchus in 1912, the northern Mongol E 
princes expelled the Chinese Officials and 
declared independence under the Khu- 
tukhtu or “Living Buddha.” In 1921, So- — 
viet troops entered the country and fa- 
cilitated the establishment of a republi 
by Mongolian revolutionaries in 1924 after 
the death of the last Living Buddha. 
China, meanwhile, continued to claim — 
Outer Mongolia but was unable to back 
the claim with any strength. Under ‘the 
Chinese-Russian Treaty of 1945, China 
agreed to give up Outer Mongolia, which, ~ 
after a rigged plebiscite, became nominally - 
independent. 
The government of the republic is strik. 
ingly similar to the Soviet system. The 
Great Hural or Huruldan Sieber Ss 


terim body. A Cabinet of ten mini 
appointed by the Little Hural ake 
the country. “f 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIO! 
A number of young Mongols are regular} 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
In 1952, there were said to be 400 prim 
and seconday schools, 14 technical schools 
and 21 higher-education institutions, ‘ 


The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing, 
but some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
“remain the chief source of wealth. 


‘There-are a few industrial enterprises. 
All land, natural resources, factories, mines, 
hay-making stations and public utilities 
are nationalized. 


‘Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is car- 
ed on mainly with the Soviet Union, but 
lso with Communist China. The leading 
exports are livestock, wool, hides, animal 
hair, meat and furs. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The productive regions of Outer 
fongolia-a tableland ranging from 3,000 
o 5,000 feet in elevation—are in the north, 
fhich is well drained by numerous rivers, 
luding the Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and 
elenga. 

Reserves of 500,000,000 tons of coal are 
id to exist in the Nalaikha field near 
an. Bator Khoto. Some gold is mined. 
eposits of antimony, copper, iron ore, lead 
aphite, mercury, sulfur and silver exist. 


» climate is continental, with hot 

ers and cold winters. Mean tempera- 
at Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° in Janu- 
and 64° in July. Rainfall is light 
-oughout the country, and is almost neg- 
in the Gobi Desert in the southeast. 


_ Morocco (Protectorate) 


‘abareee (Maroc) 

Area: 161,691 square miles (French 153,- 
Spanish 7,589; Tangier 232). 
opulation (est. 1952): French Morocco, 
40,000; (1950): Spanish Morocco, 1,398,- 
; Tangier, 111,000. 

Sultan: Moulay Mohammed ben Arafa. 
i ch Resident General: Gilbert Grand- 


panish High Commissioner: Lt. Gen. 
1 Garcia Valino. 


administrative center); Tetuan 


Lan 
Religions: Chiefly Mohammedan. 

YRY. Morocco, about the size of Cali- 
a, is just south of Spain across the 
of Gibraltar and looks out on 
1e Atlantic from the northwest shoulder 
Africa. It was once the home of the 
rs, who helped the Arabs invade 
n in A.D. 711 and then revolted against 
and gradually won control of large 
of Spain for a time after 739, 


nformation Please J 

; Me; Se 
The country was ruled succes 
various native dynasties and m 
regular commercial relations with 
even during the 17th and 18th cen 
when it was the headquarters of 


came frequent. Finally, in 1904, France 
and- Spain divided Morocco into zones oft 
French and Spanish influence, and these: 
were established as formal protectorates ini 
1912. S 
Meanwhile, Morocco had become the os 
ject of big-power rivalry, which almost led: 
to a European war in 1905 when Germ: ¥ 
attempted to gain a foothold in the ricis 
mineral country. By terms of the Algeciras: 
Conference (1906), Morocco was interna- 
tionalized economically and France’s privi4 
leges were limited. War again seemed a4 
minent in 1911, when Germany dispatchec 
a warship to Agadir in an evident atte ) 
to intimidate France. Again the dispu 


many recognized France’s right to estak 
lish a protectorate over Morocco. i 
The Tangier Statute, concluded by 
ain, France and Spain in 1923, created 
international zone at the port of Tan 
permanently neutralized and demilitar: 
In World War II, Spain occupied the zo 
ostensibly to insure order, but was for 
to withdraw in 1945, and the internationé 
rule was re-established. g 
The French zone in Morocco was und 
the Vichy government of France di 
part of World War II, but three days 
the Allied landing in North Africa in 
it came under Allied control. ; 
Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, St 
since 1927, was ousted by the French 
Aug. 20, 1953, and replaced by his u 
Moulay Mohammed ben Arafa. — 
French rioting broke out at Casab 
in 1955. 
GOVERNMENT. Morocco nominally 
absolute monarchy under a Sultan 
actually the French Resident General 
Rabat and the Spanish High Com: vt 


to a large extent. The Sultan lives i 
French zone, and delegates authority 
representatives in the Spanish zon 
Tangier. 9 
Tangier is governed by an Internati 
Administration and a Council of Co 
composed of the Consuls General of 
signatories to the Act of Algeciras. © 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDIT 
Most of the natives are illiterate; son 
rudimentary education in Koraniec sch 
or state-maintained institutions. Hd 
tion is provided in both zones for 
peans. 
The natives are Berbers, roughly ¢ 
by customs and way of life in 
groups—the Riff group along th 


0, 0 aa “3 oh 
itral or Berber group in the mid-Atlas 
ountains, and the southern or Chleuh in 
e high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 
rge Jewish population. Most of the Euro- 
ans live in the cities. 


Morocco is essentially agricultural. In 
e French zone, about 25,000,000 acres are 
able, with 1954 production of wheat 
ming to 1,108,000 metric tons; of barley, 
137,000 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, 
rghum, citrus fruits and dates also are 
ised. Production of olives in 1952 was 
,000 tons. In 1952 there were 13,923,000 
eep and 2,135,000 cattle. 


In the Spanish zone, agriculture is 
rgely undeveloped, but it has potential 
aportance. Barley, wheat, maize and sor- 
jum crops are the most important. 


Manufacturing industries introduced by 
uropeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
is, flour, leather, stone, beverages and 
xtiles. Native industries include carpet 
eaving and making Turkish slippers. 


Exports from the French zone in 1954 
ttaled 99,898,000,000 fr.; imports, 168,031,- 
0,000 fr. Chief exports were phosphate 
10%), barley (9%), fish (6%), wheat 
1d manganese. France took 42% of the 
sports and supplied 54% of the imports, 
hich included sugar, vehicles, petroleum 
roducts, cotton cloth and tea. Exports 
om the Spanish zone in 1951 totaled 
)0,500,000 pesetas and imports 808,400,000 
esetas. A large proportion of the trade is 
arried on with Spain. Major exports are 
on ore, fish and grain; imports include 
our, sugar, tea, wine and textiles. Tan- 
ler’s exports in 1954 were 2,515,102,000 fr.; 
nports were 11,156,296,000 fr. 


Railroads in 1951 totaled 984 miles in 
14e French zone and 57 miles (standard 
Auge) in the Spanish zone. Highway mile- 
ze in the same year was approximately 
425 in the French zone, about 540 in the 
panish zone and 65 in Tangier. Casa- 
lanca, which handles 80 per cent of the 
rench zone trade, has perhaps the world’s 
irgest artificial port. 


‘Exploitation of French Morocco’s almost 
1exhaustible deposits of phosphate is a 
tate monopoly and produced a total of 
020,000 metric tons in 1954. Other major 
linerals are coal, cobalt, iron ore, man- 
anese ore, molybdenum, tin, zine amd 
ad. Iron ore (1953: 931,200 metric tons) 
; the chief mineral of the Spanish zone; 
thers are antimony and manganese. 


‘ATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. On the 
tlantic coast is a fertile plain; the 
fediterranean coast is mountainous, mak- 
ag most of the Spanish zone 4 rugged 
rea. The Atlas Mountains, running north- 
astward from the south to the Algerian 
mntier, average 11,000 feet in elevation. 


forocco’s climate is essentially Mediter- 
ean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 


‘signed with Britain in 1792, and i 


Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela-. 


tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January | 


and 72.3° in August). Inland the climate 
is more continental, with colder winters 
and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in Jan- 
uary, 80.6° in August). Rainy seasons are in » 
October-November and April-May (38 
inches annually at Tangier, 22 at Rabat, 
17 at Casablanca, 11 at Mogador). mY 


Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 5 
Area: ¢.54,000 square miles. ees 
Population (est. 1953): 8,596,000 (Gur- 

kha [predominant], Magar, Gurung, Bho- ~ 
tia [Tibetan], Newar). Syd 
Density per square mile: approx. 159.2. 
Ruler: Mahendra Bir Bikram. == 
Prime Minister: M. P. Koirala. 
Principal city and capital: Katmandu 
(estimated population, 108,800). tee 
Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 
Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, 
betan. 
Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 


HISTORY. A landlocked country about 
size of Iowa, lying between the Repu 
of India and Tibet, Nepal has two gr 
distinctions. It contains Mt. Everest, 29,-_ 
141 feet high, the tallest measured mo qe 
tain in the world. And it produces 
of the toughest fighting men in the ° 
—the Gurkhas. “1 
Led by Rajah Prithwi, Narayana, t 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 3 
and conquered it. A commercial treaty 


‘Ti- 


after more than a year’s hostilities, t) 
Nepalese agreed to allow British re dents 
to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 

Britain recognized the absolute indepe: 
ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal — 
signed a treaty of friendship and trade on — 
April 25, 1947. King Tribhubana was 
posed on Noy. 7, 1950, but was returnec 
the throne with Indian assistance or 
15, 1951. On his death Mar. 13, 1955, 
son Mahendra became ruler. ha et 


Nepalese troops assisted the Britis: 
ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War 
1904, World War I, the Afghan host: 
of 1919, and World War II. 
GOVERNMENT, Until 1951, real pow 
vested in the Prime Minister, nom 
by special rules from among the — 
family. The King now appoints the Pri 
Minister and Cabinet members, who 
responsible to him. The first commone 
Prime Minister, M. P. Koirala, took offi 
in Nov. 1951. The King took over the 
ernment himself for a period in 1952-53. — 

The predominant Gurkhas are essentially 
a military caste. The army numbers 
20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserve 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers 
with the Indian Army in the Burma c 
paign of World War II, Saal 


Ys 


3 


irrigated where possible, the main valley 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, fruits, 
- vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes. 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Manu- 
facturing is limited to native handicraft, 
but jute and textile mills are being es- 
_ tablished. Trade with India and Pakistan 
_ +passes through various frontier stations, 
and there are two mountain trade routes 
to Tibet. : 
___. Main exports include hides, skins, opium, 
gums, resins, dyes, Jute, wheat, pulse, rice, 
, spices and timber. Two railroads enter 
Nepal for short distances—one from Rax- 


awl, India, to Amlekhganj, the other from - 


Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportation is 
for the most part difficult. A 79-mi. motor 
road between Katmandu and Raxaul, India, 
/ was opened in Dec, 1953. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Along its southern border, Nepal 
has a strip of level land which is partly 
rested, partly cultivated. North of that is 
e slope of the Himalayan Range, includ- 
ig Mt. Everest (29,141 ft.), which was 
bed for the first time in 1953, and 
ny peaks higher than 20,000 feet. Min- 
| resources, nearly all unexploited, in- 
ude lignite, copper, zinc, lead, sulfur, 
‘ble and iron. Southern Nepal has. valu- 
= forests which yield gum, timber, resin’ 
ad dye.. Hemp plants grow wild. Mean 
emperature is 60°, with the hot season 
rom April to June. Most of the rainfall 
‘urs from June to October. 


_ Netherlands (Kingdom) 
(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 
ea: 12,868 square miles.* 
opulation (est. Jan. 1, 1955): 10,680,023 
ically all Dutch). 
ity per square mile: 830.0. 
vereign; Queen Juliana, 
Prime Minister: Willem Drees. 
Principal cities (est. 1955): Amsterdam, 
802 (capital, financial center); Rotter- 
_ 712,513 (chief port); The Hague 
ravenhage), 596,675 (seat of govern- 
t); Utrecht, 243, 884 (railway center); 
m, 166, 154 (tulip center); Eindhoven, 
2 (industrial center). 
metary unit: Guilder. 
mguage: Dutch. 
gions (census 1947): Roman Catholic, 
Dutch Reformed, 31.0% ; other Prot- 
stant, 13.3%; Jewish, 0.2%; others and 
‘no creed, 17.0%. 
E aa EARL WAYS and bodies of water larger 


STORY. Julius Caesar found the low- 
g Netherlands inhabited by Germanic 
_ the Nervii, Frisii and Batavi. The 
vi nm the Roman frontier did not 
n it to Rome’s rule until 13 B.c., and 
only as allies. A part of Charle~ 
n "Ss empire in the 8th century A.D., 
he area later passed into the hands of 
pur pay he the Austrian Hapsburgs and 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Cultivated and 


finally in ‘the 16th centary came 
Spanish rule. When Philip II of Spa 
suppressed political liberties and the grow-/ 
ing Protestant movement in the Nether cf 
lands, a revolt led by William of Ora: 
broke out in 1568. Under the Union Of 
Utrecht in 1579, the seven northern prov-? 
inces became the Republic of the United: 
Netherlands. = 


The Dutch East India Company had 
been established in 1602, and by the end: 
of the 17th century Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of Eu-| 
rope. 

Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United: 
Netherlands and Belgium became the! 
“Kingdom of the United Netherlands” un- i 
der William I, son of William V and na 
of the House.of Orange. The Belgiar 
withdrew from the union in 1830, form af 
their own kingdom. William I abdicated 
favor of William II in 1840; the latter 
largely responsible for the promulgat 
of a liberal Constitution in 1848. 


The Netherlands continued to prosper: 
during the long reign of William III from 
1849 to 1890. The male line of the Ho 
of Nassau became extinct with his death 
in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was 
crowned Queen in 1898. 


Neutrality was maintained during Wot d 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German st 
marine warfare. At the outbreak of Worl 
War II neutrality was again proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the coun z 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch for 
were ordered to lay down their arn 
Queen Wilhelmina and Crown Princess 
liana fled to London, where a governme: 
in-exile was established under Prime 
ister P. S. Gerbrandy. 


The German army in the Netherlands 
capitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 2 
the Dutch government met once more i 


D 
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her only daughter. 


The Labor party gained a plurality 
elections held in June 1952, and Dr 
continued as Prime Minister at the I 
of a coalition government. 


Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld (b 
in 1911). They have four daughters: 
rix, heiress apparent (born Jan. 31, 1938) 
Irene (born 1939); Margriet Franc 
ae 1943), and Maria Christina AM: 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Th 

therlands is a constitutional and heredi 
monarchy, with female successio 2) 
place only in default of male heirs, 


Executive power is vested exclusively 
n the sovereign, while legislative power 
ests with the sovereign and the States- 
xeneral (Parliament). The upper chamber 
wf Parliament, with 50 members, is elected 
or 6 years by the provincial states. The 
ower chamber, which shares with the gov- 
rnment the privilege of initiating. new 
Jills and proposing amendments, consists 
f 100 deputies who are elected directly 
‘or four years and retire en bloc. Executive 
20wer is exercised in part by responsible 
ninisters, headed by the Prime Minister 
und holding office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
Dutch subjects of 23 years of age. The 
party standing in the lower chamber (elec- 
sions of June 1952) is as follows: Catholic 
30, Labor 30, Anti-Revolutionary 12, Chris- 
sian Historical Union 9, Freedom and 
Democracy 9, Communist 6, others 4. 


‘Each of the eleven provinces has a local 
representative body—a Provincial State— 
presided over by a Royal Oommissioner. 
Each of the 1,014 communes has a locally 
elected Council and a Mayor appointed by 
the Crown. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. 
The army had about 175,006 men in 1949, 
and the air force 300 planes. In Dec. 1954 
the navy had 1 fleet carrier, 4 light 
cruisers, 7 destroyers, 7 submarines, 17 
frigates and escort vessels. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education is compulsory from 
the ages of 7 to 18; illiteracy is almost 
unknown. In 1952-53, elementary schools 
numbering 7,328 (of which 4,903 were 
private) had a total enrollment of 1,323,- 
437; 1,319 secondary schools had 226,320 
pupils. The 6 universities and 4 hoge- 
scholen (vocational colleges) had 28,206 
students. The 4 public universities 
are at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and 
Amsterdam; the 2 private universities 
are the Calvinist University of Amsterdam 
and the Roman Catholic University of 
Nijmegen. 

Agriculture. Dutch farms are character- 
istically small, with only a few larger 
than 250 acres. Wheat (397,000 metric tons 
in 1954), barley (207,800 tons), rye (515,- 
400 tons), oats (466,600 tons), potatoes 

(3,999,100 tons) and sugar beets (3,061,900 
tons) are grown, but dairying is more im- 
portant. In 1954 there were 3,026,000 cat- 
tle, 1,974,500 hogs, 407,300 sheep and 241,- 
500 horses. Production of cheese (1954: 
147,072 metric tons), milk (5,863,000 tons), 
butter (81,589 tons) and eggs (287,500,- 
000 doz.) is under state control. Large quan- 
tities of vegetables and fruits are raised for 
export. Almost as important as the dairy 
industry is the raising of tulip, hyacinth 
and other flower bulbs in the area around 
arlem. Net value of agricultural and 
rticultural production in 1953-54 was 
5,10 B,000,000 guilders. - Pos!) = 


Industry. The Netherlands is a highly 2a 
industrialized nation, utilizing both over- 


seas raw materials and domestic agricul-- 
tural products. In 1954 there were about 
10,400 larger industrial enterprises em- 
ploying 945,300 workers with gross pro- 
duction valued at 21,781,900,000 guilders. 
Leading industries are textiles, clothing, 
shipbuilding, shoes, food, and building 
materials. Peaee 
The Netherlands ranks high among — 
the world’s shipbuilding nations; 1385 ves- — 
sels of 545,325 gross tons were under con- 
struction on March 31, 1955. Production ~ 
of pig iron in 1954 was 610,500 metric tons; 
; 
‘ 


steel, 927,600 tons. Amsterdam is one of 
ho world’s leading diamond-cutting cen- 
ers. 

Trade. Trade statistics, in millions of © 
guilders (excluding parcel post, specie and — 
diamonds) are as follows: oy 


1952 1953 
Exports 8,007.0 8,059.9 
Imports 8,511.4 8,944.9 


Principal customers in 1954 were western — 
Germany (16%), Belgium (14%), Britain — 
(11%), the U. S. (6%) and Sweden (4%). 
Leading suppliers were Belgium Cie ) 
western Germany (16%), the U. S. (12%), 
Britain (8%) and Indonesia (5%). The j 


tA 


chief exports were dairy products and eggs” 
(12%), machinery and apparatus (10%), 
petroleum products (8%), fabrics and 
clothing (7%) and vehicles and ship 
(6%). Leading imports were machinery, — 
iron and steel and manufactures, petro- 


leum and products, cereals and flour and 
fabrics and clothing. Beh =» 
ey bo 


Communications. The Dutch merckan 

marine had 1,320 seagoing vessels of 3,3 ie 
367 gross tons on Jan. 1, 1955—the eighth 
largest fleet in the world. An extensiv 
network of rivers expanded by many can; 
has led to extensive development of inl: 
shipping. The length of navigable canals 
and rivers is almost 5,000 miles. River ship: 


S 
and barges numbered 15,428 on Jan, iy 


4,160,469. In 1954, 95,217,000 metric tons 
of freight were carried on rivers and ca ; 
The wealth of water transport has ob 
viated the need for wide railway deve 
ment, In 1952, there were 2,095 mil 
railway, all operated by a governm 
owned company, and, in 1953, 5,170 m 
of primary and secondary highways. 
Air service is provided by Royal Dut 
Airlines (KLM), which flew 35,583,300 
on 94 routes in 1954 and carried 683,0 0 
passengers. Dt 
Finance. Recent financial data are a 
follows (in millions of guilders): 
1953* 1954¢ = 
Revenue 6,232 6,390 6,04! 
Expenditure 6,377 7,231 6,612 
* Provisional. + Revised budget estimate. +P 
nary budget estimate. i - 


a : 


The national debt on Dec. 31, 1954, in- 


cluding debt to the Netherlands Bank and ~ 


- war damage obligations, totaled 20,761,- 
- 000,000 guilders. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Part of the great plain of 
north and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
miles and is low and flat except in Lim- 
burg in the southeast, where some hills 
rise to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
_ Dutch’ dikes a requisite to use of much 
land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
- through recent times. 


All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) 
and Schelde—have their sources outside 
_ the country. The Rhine is the most, heavily 
_ used waterway in Europe. 

_. Netherlands minerals are few. The only 
- important ones are coal (12,071,500 metric 
ons in 1954), crude petroleum (6,550,000 
jarrels), lignite (171,900 tons) and salt. 
There also are peat swamps and about 
630,000 acres of forest. The Netherlands 
fishing fleet made a catch of 286,900 met- 


a 
2 


Utrecht, roughly central in location, 
3 a January average temperature of 34.2° 
a July average of 62.6°. Average rain- 
or the country is about 28 inches. 


HERLANDS ANTILLES — Status: 
x the United Kingdom of the Nether- 


ee 


74; Tee 


5 


* b 


ation (est. 1954): 179,000. 
al: Willemstad (pop. 1951: 48,000). 
Governor: A. A. M. Struycken. 
ime Minister: M. F. da Costa Gomez. 
ign trade (1953): exports, 1,248,426,- 
ins; imports, 1,387,414,000 florins. 
_export: petroleum products (more 
95 per cent). 
ultural products: aloes, beans, corn. 
factures: refined petroleum, straw 


ral products: lime phosphate, salt. 


1is comprises two groups of Carib- 
1 islands 500 miles apart; one, about. 
es off the Venezuelan coast, consists 
racao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. 
and Aruba (69 sq. mi.); the other, 
to the northeast, consists of 3 small 
/ with a total area of 29 square 
The Dutch acquired the island of 
) from Spain in 1634 and have held 
nee, except for short intervals during 
Napoleonic Wars, 
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tons valued at 87,900,000 guilders in 


ate a thee ee 
Information Please Alma 
The Governor is assisted by an 
native Legislature and Cabinet. The ¢ 
has complete autonomy in domestic a: 


The economy of the Netherlands Antil 
is based almost entirely on the refinin 
at Curacao and Aruba of crude petroleum, , 
which comes chiefly from the adjacent ; 
Maracaibo fields in Venezuela. 2 


x 
Dutch is the official language, but many 
inhabitants speak a patois known as Pa- » 
piamento, a mixture of Spanish, Dutch, , 
English, Portuguese, native and other ° 
words. ie 
The island of Curacao has a torrid cli- D 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in | 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall fs | 
light, averaging only 16 inches annually. : 
It occurs mostly in the October—January 
period. o. 


SURINAM (Dutch  Guiana)—Statu 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nethe 
lands. 4 

Area: 54,291 square miles. 

Population (est. 1954): 234,000.* a 

Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1951: 78,000). 
' Governor: J. Klaasesz. = 

Prime Minister: A. Curie. ‘, 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 49,124,000 
Surinam guilders; imports, 54,256,000 gu 
ders. Chief export: bauxite (82%). 

Agricultural products: rice (1953: 58 
000 metric tons), sugar, coffee. : 

Minerals: bauxite (1953: 3,273,000 metr 
tons), gold (204 kg.). “i 

Forest products: balata (1953: 64 mei 
ric tons), timber. : 

* Including aborigines, numbering about 25,000. 


Surinam lies in northeastern South 
America between British and French Gu 
ana. It was received by the Dutch fro! 
England at the Peace of Breda (1667) | 
exchange for New York and at that tin 
included British Guiana, which was seiz 
by England in 1803 and formally ceded to 
her at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Wars. - 

The Governor of Surinam (appointed 
by the Crown) is assisted by an all-native 
Legislature and Cabinet, which have so 
responsibility in all matters relating to 
domestic affairs. ; 


Mining is the most important activi 
and only about 65,000 acres are devot 
to agriculture. The largest bauxite mine 
are owned by Aluminum Company of 
America subsidiaries. In 1946 a company 
was formed to work 10,000,000 acres of t 
area’s vast, but almost inaccessible, hard: 


wood forests. \ 


In 1948 the heterogeneous population in- 
cluded 2,100 Europeans, 2,560 Chinese, 22,: 


3,700 aboriginal Indians, 81,750 Negr 
and mulattoes, as well as 97,000 Indian 
East Indian laborers brought in aft 
abolition of slavery in 1863 to wor 
sugar plantations. +. 


From its settled coastal plain, Surinam 
ins back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
in and jungle area along the Brazilian 
order. Rivers are the chief means of 
terior travel. The climate is tropical 
1roughout but is modified by the north- 
ast trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
ire is approximately 70.5°-90°. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA—Status: 
art of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 


inds. 

Area: 151,789 sq. mi. 

Population (est. 1953): 750,000, 
Capital: Hollandia Mop 1951: 32,000). 
Governor: Jan van Baal. 


Agricultural products: sago, coconuts, 
agar cane, sweet potatoes. 
Minerals: petroleum (1953: 2,075,000 


arrels), nickel, chrome. 


The western part of New Guinea, second 

wgest island of the world, with smaller 
djacent islands, forms part of the king- 
om of the Netherlands. The area re- 
qaained Dutch upon the transfer of sov- 
reienty in Indonesia in Dec. 1949, with 
he understanding that its status would 
e determined within one year by nego- 
iation between the Netherlands and Indo- 
esia. Subsequent negotiations did not 
ead to any agreement. 


Dutch influence dates back to the activ- 
ties of the Dutch East India Company in 
he 17th century. In 1828, the Dutch gov- 
rnment declared Northwest New Guinea 
art of the Dutch East Indian colonies, 
nd the area was administered as part of 
he Netherlands Indies until 1949. 


The Papuans are the dominant stock; 
here are also Melanesian and Negrito ele- 
ments. There were about 8,000 Huropeans, 
3,000 Indonesians and 1,700 other Asiatics 
chiefly Chinese) in 1953. Production of 
yetroleum began in 1948 at oilfields in 
he Vogelkop region (Berau Penin) on the 
vestern tip of the island. Except for this, 
sommerce and industry are almost un- 
cnown, and life is primitive, with head- 
lunting and cannibalism not unknown 
sven today. 


Nicaragua (Republic) 
(Reptblica de Nicaragua) 


¢ Area: 57,143 square miles.* 

popeletiee (est. 1954): 1,202,000 (1943: 
sestizo, 69%; white, 17%; Negro, 9%; 
indian, 5%). 

Density per square mile (land only): 


_ President: Anastasio Somoza. 
_ Principal cities (census 19507): Managua, 
109,352 (capital); Leén, 30,544 (trading 
senter); Granada, 21,035 (trading center); 
“hinandega, 13,146 (sugar). 
Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 
uanguage: Spanish. 
ligion: Roman Catholic. 
cluding inland water area of 3,475 square miles. 
Jrban population of Municiplos. 


the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of the 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that time — 
was called Nicaragua, from whom the na- — 
tion derived its name. The country was — 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the gen- 
eral Central American revolution in 1821. 
Upon the dissolution of the Central Amer- 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua established 
itself independently. A United States naval 
force intervened in 1909 after two Ameri- — 
can citizens had been executed, and a few 
U. S. Marines were kept in the country — 
from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Chamorro ~ 
Treaty of 1916 gave the United States an ~ 
option on a canal route through Nicara- 
gua, and naval bases in the Gulf of Fo 
seca on the Pacific coast and on Corn Is- — 
lands on the Atlantic side. Disorder after 
the 1924 elections brought in U. S. Marines — 
again, but they were withdrawn graduall 
after the U. S.-supervised elections of 1928 
although sporadic fighting continued : 
tween government troops and rebel forces — 
under General Augusto Sandino. Gener. 
Anastasio Somoza was elected Preside: 
in Dec. 1936, and took office again on M: 
21, 1950, after national elections. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The Ci 
stitution of 1950 provides for a Presid 
popularly elected for six years, and a 1 
house Congress—a 42-member Chamt 
Deputies and a 16-member Senate— 
elected for six years. Former President 
the republic automatically become Sena- 
tors. There are sixteen regional depa 
ments. Military service is voluntary. Th 
Guardia Nacional, both an army and 
force, numbers about 3,500. A naval 
puilt at the Pacific port of Corinto by 
U. S. during World War II was turned o 
to Nicaragua in 1946. t : 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITI 
Although primary education is free a 
compulsory, about 60 per cent of the p 
ple are illiterate. There is one uni 
and several vocational schools. In 
there were 1,261 schools of all k 
with 86,764 students. Western Nicaragua 
with about 75 per cent of the population 
is inhabited principally by mestizos of 
Spanish and Indian blood, with s 
whites and Indians. Negroes and fi 
are dominant in eastern Nicaragua. 
More than half of Nicaragua is ju 
covered; agriculture, the leading indus 
utilizes only 10 per cent of the total 
Coffee (production 1954-55 season: 
bags of 132 lbs. each) is the ch 
and grows in the western part, 
also produces sugar cane, cacao, § 
beans, rice, tobacco and corn, the 
subsistence crop. Bananas lead in the 7 
ern part, with cotton second. About 900,-— 
000 acres are devoted to livestock gra 
Except for some sugar refining, only lo 
consumed products are manufactured in 
Nicaragua. sae 


se 
bs 


_ Recent foreign trade data are as fol- 
iP: hala (in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


s 1952 1953 1954 

~ Exports* 51.3 54.5 62.8 

-. Imports 39.7 43.6 58.3 
a * Including gold. 

$ : ' Chief exports in 1953 were coffee (39%), 


gold (16%), cotton (16%) and logs and 
My lumber (8%). The chief customers were 
_ the U. S. (44%), Britain (13%) and Ger- 
many (10%); leading eee the U. S. 
_ (65%); Germany (8%) and the Nether- 

- lands Antilles (6%). 

_ Recent public finance data are as fol- 

lows (in millions of cérdobas) : 


i a ; 1952-53 1953-54* 1954-55 
Bh 2 ‘Revenue _ 198.3 228.0 258.0 
Kei Expenditure 191.6 228.0 258.0 


* Revised budget estimate. + Initial budget estimate. 


, _ NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
- CLIMATE. Largest but most sparsely pop- 
ulated of the Central American nations, 
Nicaragua is mountainous in the west, with 
_ fertile valleys. A plateau slopes eastward 
_ toward the Caribbean. 
' Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 
s long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
are connected by the Tipitapa River. 
Pacific coast is bald and rocky; the 
bbean coast, swampy and indented, is 


y called the “Mosquito Coast.” 

x0ld (exports 1954: 233,145 troy oz.) ri- 
is coffee as the most lucrative export. 
ports of silver (1953) were 244,745 troy 
. One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
Ogany, rosewood, cedar, rubber and 
ac root. In 1953 Nicaragua exported 
8,000 bd. ft. of logs and lumber. 
highlands are generally cool, while 
oasts are hot and sultry. The east 


ast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 


Norway (Kingdom) 
(Norge) 


J 125, 193 square miles, 
opulation | est. Dec, 31, 1954): 3,408,000 
D wegian, 9 1% 3 Swedish, 8% 3 others, 


ity per square mile: 27.2. 
ereign: King Haakon VII. 

ne Minister: Einar Gerhardsen. 
ipal cities (est. 1954): Oslo, 447,400 
chief port); (census 1950) Bergen, 
Pe spor, shipbuilding) ; Trondheim, 
69 (seaport, timber, fish); Stavanger, 
j (seaport, fisheries). 
lonetary unit: Krone. 
uage: Norwegian. 
Religions: Evangelical Lutheran (state), 

Tc others, 3.2%. 


‘ORY. Norwegians, akin to Swedes 
nd Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the 
7th and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- 
nstantly attacked the British Isles, 


and in the 9th ectary many of them L 
tled in what are now Treland and 


in 872 under King Harald Haarf 
Christianity was introduced in the 
century by King Olaf I. 

Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217. 63) 
Norway reached a peak of power, ruling 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Teclan 
Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor 
way and Sweden were united under < # 
Magnus VII, and in 1397 Denmark joined 
this union under Erik of Pomerania. : 

In 1450 the triple bond gave way to « 
union in which Norway was closer to Den- 
mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1818 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars, cedeo 
Norway to Sweden. Norway protested 
declared itself independent. Sweden there: 
upon invaded Norway and forced the iss 
requiring Norway to recognize the Ki 
Sweden but leaving Norway its own g 
ernment, army, navy and customs. 

After this union was dissolved in 
Prince Karl of Denmark was elected 
of Norway by the Storting (parliam 
and ascended the throne as Haakon 
During World War I, Norway was able 


the loss of many merchant ships. In 
War II, Norway was invaded by the 


months before Nazi control was complet 
On June 7, King Haakon and the gove: 
ment flied to London and establishe 
government-in-exile. : 

Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word ° 
born—quisling. It was derived from | 
jor Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian tra 
who collaborated with the Germans 
who was Minister President of the 
man-sponsored occupation governn 
Quisling eventually was executed by th 
Norwegians in Oct. 1945. 

King Haakon and the government 
turned immediately after the German 
lapse in May 1945, and an interim Co; 
tion Cabinet took over, headed by 
Gerhardsen. The latter’s Labor party 
a majority in the general elections of Oc 
8, 1945, and an all-Labor Cabinet fo. 


RULER. Haakon VII, born August : 
second son of Frederick VIII of Denm 
married Princess Maud (born 1869, ¢ 
1938), third daughter of Edward V! 
England. Their one son—Olaf, Or 
Prince, born July 2, 1903—married 
cess Martha of Sweden (1901-1954 
March 21, 1929. Their children are Pr! 
Ragnhild Alexandria (born 1930 
cess Astrid (nore 1932) and Bes 


TERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 
onstitutional and hereditary monarchy 
Ih succession in the direct male line. 
e King’s executive power is exercised by 
Council of State, or Cabinet, consisting 
’ the Prime Minister and at least seven 
sher councilors. The 150 members of the 
torting are popularly elected for a term of 
years under proportional representation. 
Then assembled, the Storting divides it- 
lf by election into two sections, the Lag- 
ng, composed of one-fourth of the mem- 
ers (38) and the Odelsting, composed of 
he rest. The Storting has a predominant 
Osition in the government since the Cab- 
1et is responsible to it. Moreover, the 
‘ing cannot dissolve it before the expira- 
ion of its term. There is universal suffrage 
or all citizens, male or female, over 23. 
arty representation in the Storting (elec- 
ions of Oct. 12, 1953) is Labor 77; Con- 
ervative 27; Liberal 15; Agrarian 14; 

hristian People’s 14; Communist 3. 

The Department of Defense serves as a 
oordinating body for the army, navy and 
ir force. The army is a national militia 
vith compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
my strength in 1951 was about 15,000. 
The navy in Dec. 1954 had 5 fleet de- 
troyers, 8 submarines, 12 frigates and 
scort vessels and other minor ships. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
iducation is compulsory and free from 7 
o 14. Iliteracy is almost unknown. In 
951-52, elementary schools had enroll- 
nent of 337,420, and secondary schools had 
38,308. There are 2 universities—Oslo 
3,308 students in 1953) and Bergen (382). 


Land suitable for cultivation, estimated 
yt less than 5 per cent of the total area, 
sonsists of strips in the deep narrow val- 
eys and around fiords and lakes. Food- 
stuff production is insufficient to meet do- 
mestic needs. Leading crops, with 1954 
sroduction in metric tons, are wheat, 43,- 
00; barley, 233,000; oats, 159,000; pota- 
oes, 1,249,000; hay and fodder. The 
sountry is more adapted to stock raising 
than to crop growing; in 1954, there were 
1,180,894 cattle, 1,952,016 sheep, 405,804 
hogs and 122,693 goats. 


_ Raw materials produced in Norway form 
the basis of most of the manufactures. 
Leading industries are food, machinery, 
metals, wood, paper and electro-chemicals. 
On Mar. 31, 1955, 52 vessels of 206,630 gross 


tons were under construction in Norwe- 
sian yards. 

_ Statistics of foreign trade are as follows, 
in millions of kroner: 
a 


: 1952 1953 1954 
rts 4,039 3,633 4,163 
ports 6,239 6,514 7,276 


$ n 1954 the leading suppliers were Brit- 
(20%), Sweden (16%), western Ger- 
y (15%) and the U.S, (8%). Leading 


customers were Britain (19%), western 
Germany (10%), Sweden (10%) and the 
U.S. (9%). Chief exports: pulp and paper 
and manufactures (24%), ores and metals 
and manufactures (21%), fish (16%). 


The normally adverse trade balance is a 
offset to some extent by invisible exports, _ 
particularly the earnings of the large mer- fi 
chant marine. : 


Norway is one of the greatest seafaring — 
nations, and its merchant marine of 2,288 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 6,806,004 
gross tons (June 30, 1954) is the third 
largest in the world. The long Norwegian 
coast line and the difficulties of inland ~ 
transportation make coastal shipping im- — 
portant. In 1953 there were 2,732 mi. of 
railway; (1952) 28,734 mi. of highway. 


Recent public finance data are as fol 
lows, in millions of Kroner: i 


1953-54 1954-55* 
Revenue 4,330 4,147 
Expenditure 4,623 4,438 


* Voted budget. + Budget estimate. ? 


The public debt on Dec. 31, 1954, 
5,814,777,639 kr. : 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES 
CLIMATE. Nearly 70 per cent of Norway is 
uninhabitable and covered by mountain 
glaciers, moors and rivers. Its extreme 
length from the Skagerrak to North Cape- 
Europe’s most northerly point, far abo 
the Arctic Circle—is about 1,100 m 
Breadth averages 60 miles, with a m: 
mum of 260. The hundreds of deep 
that cut into Norway’s coast line give i 
over-all ocean front of more than 12 
miles. Islands off the coast, numbering 
most 150,000, form a breakwater an 
a safe coastal shipping channel. Th 
ten and Vesterdlen Islands, off the n 
west coast, have an area of apout 
square miles. 4 
Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
deposits are entirely lacking excep ‘in 
Spitsbergen, Important minerals (1954 ] 
duction in metric tons) : iron ore, 1, 
aluminum, 64,100; pyrite ore, 790,000; Zin 
44,400; and copper ore, molybde um I 
tungsten, antimony ore, tin, silve ; 
Cheap electric power, produced 
by hydroelectrical plants (average m 
production 1954: 1,820,000,000 Kwh.), ma 
possible the extraction of nitrogen f 
the air and manufacture of ‘potass 
nitrate, an important fertilizer. 
The forests, largely in the south 
southeast, are one of the chief natural 
sources. About 25 per cent of the total 
is covered with forests, of which 7 
cent is pine. Timber production in 
1953-54 season was about 7,500,000 
Production of newsprint in 1954 was 
000 metric tons; other paper, 349,000 
chemical pulp, 590,000 tons; mec 
pulp, 644,000 tons; pulpwood, 4, 
(ROEM oa 
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Fishing is one of the principal indus- 
tries, engaging as many as 100,000 persons 
annually. A large number of the best Eu- 
ropean food fisheries are situated along 
i the coast. The 1954 catch totaled 1,864,400 
metric tons valued at 545,600,000 kr. Nor- 
_ wegians are the world’s leading whalers 
and were the first to develop pelagic (open 
sea) whaling. Whale oil production in the 
1953-54 season was 1,042,000 barrels. 


The Gulf Stream affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at 
‘Oslo in July. February temperatures in 
Oslo average 24°, against 11° to —12° in the 
“north. Norway is one of the lands of the 
- midnight sun; in the extreme north for 
- many weeks in the summer the sun never 
sets, and for an equal time in the winter 
the sun does not rise. Rainfall is heavy-on 
the coast but decreases sharply inland. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES 

_ SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). 

This arctic archipelago, with an area of 
oproximately 25,000 square miles, lies 
ut 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
s of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 
orth-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.), 
dge Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island 
sq. mi.), and several small islands in- 
ng Bear Island. The group was prob- 
y discovered by Norwegians in a.p. 1194 
rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 
arents in 1596. The question of sover- 
ity was long unsolved. By a treaty 
signed with the disputing nations on Feb. 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereignty 
recognized, and Norway declared the 
a a part of the kingdom Aug. 14, 1925. 
bergen was occupied by Allied forces 
summer of 1941. Soviet proposals 
for establishment of joint military bases 
Ww re ejected by Norway in Feb. 1947. 

he 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
n was a whaling center, but now the 


t. 


mn Greenland and the north of Nor- 
as discovered by Henry Hudson in 


Norwegian weather station was 
shed in 1921, and during World War 
U. S. Navy weather station was main- 


.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I Is- 
le (94 sq. mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, 
nd that part of the Antarctic continent 


, All are uninhabited, 


. (Pe in 
Information Please 


Outer Mongolia. See Mon 
lian People’s Republic — 


Palestine. See Israel; Jordan 


Panama (Republic) 


(Reptiblica de Panama) 


Area: 28,575 square miles. 


Population (est. July 1, 1955): 911,400 


(1940: mestizo, 65.34%; Negro, 13.31! 

wee 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%; others,’ 

15%). . 
Density per square mile: 31.9. . 


President: Ricardo Arias Espinosa. 


City, 127,874 (capital and chief por 
Col6én, 52,204 ~ (chief i } 
Ciudad David, 14,847 (bananas). 
Monetary unit: Balboa. 
Language: Spanish (official). ‘ 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 93%; Protes 
tant, 6%; others, 1%. : 


on his fourth voyage and explored by 
boa in 1518, Panama was the prin 
transshipment point for Spanish treas 
and supplies to and from South and Cen 
tral America in colonial days. In 1821, 
when Central America revolted agai: 
Spain, Panama joined Colombia, which 
ready had declared its independence. ] 
the next 82 years, Panama attempted 1 
successfully to break away from Colo 
After U. S. proposals for canal rights ove 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
the Colombian Senate, Panama proclaimed 
its independence with U. S. backing i 
1903. U. S. Marines restrained Colombian 
intervention. : 


For canal rights in perpetuity, 
United States paid Panama $10,000,0 
and agreed to pay $250,000 each year, 
creased to $430,000 after devaluation 
the U. S. dollar in 19383 and to $1,930 
under a revised treaty signed Jan. 25, 1 
In exchange, the United States got 


. 


influence in Panamanian affairs. — 
During World War II the U. S. y 


1948 after the Assembly rejected a 10-] 
lease agreement on Dec. 22, 1947. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1946 Constit 
tion, the Assembly and the President ar 
elected for 4-year terms, with the Pr 
dent ineligible to succeed himself. Pan 
has no army or navy, but has a nai 
police corps numbering 2,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDIT: 
Although education is free and com 
sory between 7 and 15, 28.3% of the p 
lation 10 years of age and over (¢ 
tribal Indians) could Thy rea 


950. In the year 1953-54 there were 
50 public and private primary schools 
th 125,428 students and 76 public and 
vate secondary schools with 24,222 stu- 
nts; the national university at Panama 
by had 1,735 students. 


About five-eighths of the nation is un- 
cupied. A fourth of the population is in 
lon and in Panama City, the oldest 
lite settlement on the Pacific coast of 
e Americas. In the cities, the lower 
usses are Negro and Negroid, descendants 
British West Indian laborers on the 
nal. 


Bananas are the main agricultural crop; 
hers are cacao, tobacco, abaca, rubber, 
se, coffee and sugar cane, all of which are 
ported, as are cattle, hides and gold, Im- 
rts in 1954 were $72,620,601; domestic 
ports, $17,431,298; re-exports, $1,975,665. 
lief exports were bananas (57%) and 
cao (17%). Leading customers were the 
§. (94%), Venezuela and Colombia; 
ading suppliers, the U. S. (62%), Canal 
ne, Britain. 


The Panama Canal is the country’s big- 
st economic asset. About a third of the 
utional income is ordinarily derived from 
le wages of Panamanians working in the 
anal Zone, or from cash spent by U. S. 
srsonnel in the Zone. 


The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ent-owned Panamé Railroad, 47.64 miles 
ng, bridging the isthmus from Panama 
ity to Coldn. In recent years many for- 
gn ships have been registered in Panama 
y escape high labor costs and govern- 
ental regulations in other nations; in 
54, the merchant marine consisted of 598 
assels (100 tons and over) of 4,099,186 
ross tons, one of the largest in the world. 
ATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE, Panama, 
Jughly the size of South Carolina, runs 
ast to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
) Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
18 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
past and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
ywest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
ne country. Outlying islands number 
bout 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
acific. Panama steps up from coastal low- 
wnds, with extremely heavy rainfall (150 
aches or more), to upland valleys and 
lateaus covered by dense forest and a few 
10ountain peaks, some volcanic, near the 
fosta. Rican border. 


Paraguay (Republic) 
a (Reptiblica del Paraguay) 
Area; 154,165 square miles. 
pulation (est. 1954): 1,530,000 (Para~- 
an, 97%; Indian, 3%). 
Density per square mile: 10.0, 


‘esident: Gen. Alfredo Stroessner. 
ncipal cities (census 1950*): Asun- 


Oo ey ee 


906 (rail terminus); Concepcion, 29,650 
eck Paraguay River); Villarrica, 26,527 
sugar, tobacco). ; 

Monetary unit: Guarani. i 

Languages: Spanish (official), Guarani. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (official). 

* Preliminary figures. : 
HISTORY. Paraguay, a landlocked South 
American country with a good river outlet 
to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 
Montana and, more often than not, is © 
under the rule of a dictator-president. ; 

In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded 
Asuncién in 1537 and became the dominant 
figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767, the Jesui 
maintained an extensive establishmen 
the south and east of Paraguay. In 1811 
Paraguay revolted against Spanish ru 
and became a nominal republic under t 
Consuls, one of whom, Dr. José Rodriguez 
Francia, ruled as absolute dictator unt 
his death in 1840. His dictator successor 
Carlos Antonio Ldépez, was succeeded ir 
1862 by his son, Francisco Solano Lop 
under whose leadership Paraguay lost 
good part of its population in a disastro 
five-year war with Argentina, Brazil 
Uruguay. 2 

Paraguay remained neutral in World 
I. Economic and financial exhaustion 1 
sulted from the war with Bolivia 
35), after which Paraguay was awa: 
three-fourths of the disputed Gran Cha 
region (1938). mea 

Juan Natalicio Gonzalez, elected Presi 
dent in the Feb. 1948 elections, took ( 
Aug. 15, but successive revolts on Jar 
and Feb. 26, 1949, ousted him and hi 
cessor. The leader of the latter rev ; 
Felipe Molas Lépez, was elected Presiden 
on Apr. 17, but gave way to Federico 
ves on Sept. 11, 1949, Chaves was re-e 
Feb. 15, 1953, but he was ouste 
the army on May 5, 1954, and on J 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner was electe 
complete his term. a 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE 
adoption of the 1940 Constitution, Pe 
guay has been a semi-authoritarian 
public which elects a President ev y 
years by popular vote, and a on 
Congress on a population basis. 
also a Council of State, somewhat e 
lent to an upper house, its members n: 
by the government. The presiden 
appointed Cabinet administers the 
ment and is required merely to inforn 
Congress and Council of its policy. — 
The army numbers approximately 6,01 
Military service is compulsory 
years. For patrolling the Paragua 
the country’s life line, there is a 
ahout 1.400 men with four gunbo 
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Fa f os ; 
Information Please 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
\ The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 per cent, one of the highest in South 
America. Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1953 there were 252,393 
pupils attending 1,794 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay at Asuncion 
had 2,100 students in 1953, and there are 
several normal and agricultural schools. 


The Paraguayans are a homogeneous 
- plend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
‘There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
‘the Chaco. The country is 90 per cent bilin- 
gual, with Guarani dominating over Span- 
_ ish (the official language) in rural areas. 


A well-fayored land, Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, keeping about 
4,000,000 head. The soil is fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 
chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 150,000; 
1953 ginned output: 11,000 metric tons); 
the staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 
are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 
peanuts and fruits. Oil of petit-grain, an 
important perfume ingredient, is extracted 
from the leaves of the bitter orange. 
_ Exports in 1954 were valued at $33,970,- 
000 and imports at $32,884,000. Chief 
exports were timber (32%), cotton (19%) 
quebracho extract (12%). The U. S., 
Argentina and Uruguay were the principal 
tomers; the U. S., Argentina and Bri- 
- tain were leading suppliers. 


tailway mileage is about 715. In 1954 
were some 800 mi. of modern high- 
. Domestic air service is furnished by 
ationalized Linea Aérea de Transporte 
ional (LATN). Several foreign lines 
ply international service. 


URAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
ATE. Eastern Paraguay, between the 
n& and Paraguay Rivers, is upland 
col try with the thickest population set- 
ti nm the grassy slope that inclines to- 
he Paraguay River. The greater part 
Chaco region, to the west, is cov- 
vith marshes, lagoons, dense tropical 
+ and jungle. 
st resources are considerable, es- 
y in the Chaco. Quebracho—the 
breaker,” a wood so heavy that it 
not float—is the principal commercial 
re ‘The wood has many uses, from paving 
cks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
(exports 1953: 981,621 metric 
) is the chief product. Its export is 
d by agreement with Argentina. 
the east, temperature averages about 
n summer (December—February) and 
1 winter (May—August). From Asun- 
, with an annual average greater than 


- Peru, once the cultural center ac 
ee rat 


Peru (Republic) 
(Reptblica del Peru) 

Area: 482,133 square miles. a 

Population (est. 1954): 9,295,000 (white, » 
and mestizo, 53%; Indian, 46%; Asiati 
Negro and others, 1%). a 

Density per square mile: 19.3. | 

President: Manuel A. Odria. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1952): Lima, | 
926,400 (capital); Callao, 104,500 (port of) 
Lima); Arequipa, 100,900 (commercial Ccen- 
ter); Cuzco, 58,200 (ancient Incan capital) 
Trujillo, 49,600 (mining). 

Monetary unit: Sol. iy 

Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, Aymara | 
(Indian). 4 

Religion: Roman Catholic. = | 
HISTORY. Peru, once part of the ereat. 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South America, is more’ 
than three times the size of California. It’ 
was conquered in 1531-33 by Francisco | 
Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Peru proclaimed | 
its independence, but the Spanish were not! 
finally defeated until the Battle of Ayac 
cho on Dec. 9, 1824. For a hundred years 
thereafter the Peruvian course was rough. | 

: <J 
Revolutions were frequent, and a new war 
was fought with Spain in 1864-66. The dis- 
pute with Chile over Tacna and Arica was 
not finally settled until 1929. 

Peru emerged from 20 years of dictator- 
ship on July 28, 1945, with the inaugura- 
tion of President José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivero after the first free election in many 
years. However, the change to a regime ip 
which political prisoners were freed and 
the press was free to criticize was sool 
tempered by factional troubles within tihe 
government. As a result, in a Cabinet re- 
organization of Jan. 12, 1947, three mem- 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which had 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s elec- 
tion, were eliminated. The rightist-APRA 
cleavage came to a head on Oct. 28, 19 
when an army-led rightist revolt head 
by Gen. Manuel A. Odria ousted Bust: 
mente. Odria became provisional Preside 
on Oct. 31. He was unopposed in presiden- 
tial elections held July 2, 1950. = 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1933 Constitution, Peru elects by popu 
vote every six years a President, two vice 
Presidents and a bicameral Congress: 
Senate of 47 members and a Chamber 0 
156 members. The President is ineligib! 
to succeed himself. The Cabinet, heade 
by the Prime Minister, is presidentiall 
appointed. i 


Military service is compulsory at the 
of eighteen. The army had about 32 
men in 1950. The 1954 navy had 2 o 
cruisers, 1 destroyer, 5 submarines, 
frigates and escort craft and smaller unit 
There are about 10,000 police and — 
guards. ' ' 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDIT! 
‘Spa 


y 


» 


South America, has an illiteracy rate of 


over 50 per cent. Education between 7 and 
14 is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 


Public and private primary schools num- 
-bered 11,769 in 1953 with 1,046,836 pupils; 


114 state secondary schools had 417,873 
students and 204 private secondary schools, 
some run by religious orders, had 35,471. 
Five universities had 13,521 students in 
1952, including the University of San 
Marcos, founded in 1551 (oldest in Amer- 
ica) with 8,771. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The Indians come from three 
main stocks—Quéchua, Aymara (Colla) 
and Chuncho. There is a relatively large 
Asiatic population. 

Land under cultivation is estimated at 
only slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
total area, with more than 80 per cent of 
the population being dependent upon agri- 
culture. About one-eighth of the cultivated 
area in the irrigated coastal valleys of the 
central region is devoted to cotton, the 
most important crop (1954-55 production: 
92,000 metric tons). Sugar (1954-55: 608,- 
000 tons), rice, tobacco and coffee are 
exported, while wheat, corn, potatoes, 
beans, barley and quinoa (a grain similar 
to millet) are subsistence crops. Stock- 
raising, pursued in the Pacific highlands 
and the elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
supplies most of the country’s meat needs, 
as well as wool, hides and skins for export. 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and vi- 


- cufias and alpacas, noted for their wool, 


' 


_ sugar 
. (8%). 


| 


. Imports 


are native to Peru. Livestock estimates in 
Dec. 1952 showed 3,189,000 cattle, 1,268,- 
000 hogs, 15,904,000 sheep and (1951) 
3,300,000 alpacas and llamas. 
Industrialization has been slow. Aside 
from the copper smelters and oil refineries, 
the greatest progress has been made in the 


- textile industry, which obtains its raw ma- 


terials from domestic cotton and wool and 
from imported silk. 

Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
soles, are as follows: 


1952 1953 1954 
Exports 3,615 3,695 4,744 
4,473 4,944 4,916 


Chief exports in 1953 were cotton (29%), 
(14%), lead (10%) and copper 
Chief suppliers were the U. S. 
(55%), Britain (8%) and Canada (7%); 
ehief customers, the U. S. (38%), Chile 


(18%) and Britain (9%). Principal Peru- 
-vian imports are machinery and motor 
_ vehicies, 


foodstuffs 
and steel manufactures, 


(especially wheat), 


iron electrical 


_ goods and chemicals. 


Highway mileage in 1951 totaled 19,500, 


of which more than a third is hard-sur- 


faced; the Pan-American highway had a 
otal Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Rail- 
ay mileage (1951) was 2, 800. 


id, 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES: 
CLIMATE. The Andes Mountains divide 
Peru into three sharply differentiated zones. 
To the west is the coastland, much of it 
arid, extending for 50 to 100 miles inland, 
and 1,400 miles long. 

The mountain area, with peaks over 
20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 
tains to the east is the heavily forested 
slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 


Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks 


fifth in world silver production and mines 
about 25 per cent of the world’s vanadium. 
But mining is second to agriculture, and 
nearly all of it is in the hands of foreign 
capital. Petroleum and copper are the most 
important, with the latter controlled by 
the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration, which also accounts for much of 
the gold and silver output. In 1954 gold 
production was 147,278 oz.; silver, 19,933,- 
482 oz. copper (smelter), 29,233 short 
tons; lead, 63,735 tons; zine (in ore), 
170,882 tons; vanadium (1953), 349 tons. 
Petroleum production in 1954 was 16, 985,- 
000 barrels; discovery of rich new deposits 
has been reported. : 

Forest products include rubber (1952: 

3,500 metric tons), balata, raw quinine, 
vegetable ivory, mahogany, cedar, dye 
woods and coca, the source of cocaine. An 
important industry on the outlying islands 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement) 
@ valuable fertilizer used almost entire® 
domestically. 


The climate ranges from tropical in ‘the 
eastern lowlands to arctic among © a3 
snow-capped peaks. The coastal area has 
an average annual rainfall of less than 
inches and temperatures ranging belies 
55° and 98°. Temperatures range from 75‘ 
to 95° in the humid Montafia, and raini 
between 75 and 125 inches annually. is 


The Philippines Republic) ; 


Area: 114,400 square miles. . 
Population (est. July 1, 1955): 21 848,8 i 
(Filipino, except [1948] 121,702 Ch: 
6,955 Americans, 1,886 Spanish and 3,815 
others). 


ay 


Density per square mile: 191.0, 
President: Ramon Magsaysay. _ 
Principal cities (est, 1952): “Manila 
1,158,260 (seat of government, chief Pot) 
Cebu, 175,950 (seaport); Quezon Cnty 
730 (legal, future capital); Banan a | 
Qumber); Bacolod 126,200 (sugar); I 
boanga, 124,710 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: Peso. a 
Languages: English, Tagalog, Bisay 
Spanish, Ilocano, Bicol. ; ‘ 
Religions (census 1948): Roman Cat 
lic, 82.9%; Aglipayan (Independent P 
ippine Catholic), 7.6%; Mohammedan 
41%; Protestant, 2.3%; others and n¢ 
religion, 3.1%. =f 
HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the a 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, 


636 


covered the Philippines on March 16, 1521, 
-and 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
party named the group of islands in honor 
of Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain. 
- Spain retained possession of the islands 

- for the next 350 years. 

) The Philippines were ceded to the 
i United States in 1899 by the Treaty of 
Paris after the Spanish-American War. 
_ Meanwhile the Filipinos, led by Emilio 
_ Aguinaldo, had declared their independ- 
7 ence. They continued guerrilla warfare 
_ against U. S. troops until the capture of 
- Aguinaldo in March 1901. By July 1902, 
peace was established in all parts of the 
islands except those inhabited by the 
_ Moros, 

4 ‘The first U. S. civilian Governor-General 
was William Howard Taft (1901-04). The 
_ Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine Legislature com- 
sed of an elective Senate and House of 
epresentatives. The Tydings-McDuffie Act 
1934) provided for complete Philippine 
dependence in 1946. Under a Constitution 
pproved by the people of the Philippines 


a eS 2° | 


der the presidency of Manuel Quezon y 
1a, who was re-elected in 1941. 


Philippines were invaded by Japa- 
troops on Dec. 8, 1941 (Philippine 
and after the fall of Bataan and 
idor, President Quezon and his gov- 
nt fled to Washington. The Japanese- 
red “Philippine Republic” received 
le support from most Filipinos. U. S. 
s led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
the islands in Oct. 1944, and after 
iberation of Manila (Feb. 1945), 
) Osmefia, who had succeeded to the 
ency on the death of Quezon (Aug. 
-), re-established the Philippine gov- 


. Gen. Manuel A. Roxas y Acuna, 
efeated Osmefia in the elections of 
1946, became first head of the new 
dent republic, which came into 
ence on July 4, 1946, as scheduled in 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. He died April 
48, and was succeeded by the Vice 
ent, Elpidio Quirino, The latter was 
cted on Nov. 8, 1949, but lost a second 
or re-election to Ramén Magsaysay, 
took office on Dec. 30, 1953. 
-RNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
ution of 1935 (as amended in 1940), 
ppines have a republican form of 
vernment based on that of the United 
ites. Executive power is exercised by the 
, popularly elected for a 4-year 
assisted by a Cabinet appointed 
The popularly elected Congress 
Oo houses—the Senate with 24 mem- 
nd the House of Representatives with 
embers. 
ty standing in the House of Repre- 
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- horses and 6,423,450 hogs. ] 


_base metals and concentrates (9%). Lead= 


sentatives (elections of Nov. 10, 195 
was as follows: Nacionalistas 57; Libera 
34; Democratic-Nacionalistas 7; Democra’ 
8; Independent 1. 2 

The Philippine army has been reorgan- 
ized and re-equipped with U. S. assistance. 
An agreement signed March 14, 1947, pro- 
vided for the establishment, for a 99-year 
period, of 23 U. S. military, naval and air 


bases’ in the islands. Army strength was 
about 55,000 in 1953. A mutual defense 
treaty with the U. S. was signed Aug. 3 i, 
1951, a | 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, — 
Education. Education is free. The illiteracy 
rate (10 years and over) was 30% in 1952 
In 1951-52 there were 4,018,476 pupils 
in the 23,000 public schools; 2,717 private — 
schools had 774,048 pupils. There were 90 
institutions of higher learning, including 
the state-supported University of the Phil- 
ippines. Tagalog is the national language 
but English and Spanish are used through- 
out the country. : 


Agriculture and Industry. Agriculture is 
the chief industry. Average size of th 
farms is 10 acres, but there are many large 
plantations. Rice (palay) is the staple 
native food cereal, but production (3,182 
400 metric tons in 1953-54) is insufficient 
to meet home consumption. The Philip. 
pines normally produce about half the 
world copra supply and a large proportion 
of the abacé (Manila hemp) supply; they — 
are also a leading source of sugar (1954- 
55: 1,250,000 metric tons) and sugar prod- 
ucts, normally the chief export. Other 
crops include sisal, Kapok, cotton, corn, 
tobacco, coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits — 
and bananas. In the crop year 1953-54, 
942,000 metric tons of copra, 27,500 tons of 
tobacco and 106,200 tons of abaca wer 
produced. Livestock on Jan. 1, 1954, in-— 
cluded 2,836,424 carabaos, the farmers’ all- 
purpose animal, 846,142 cattle, 230,296 


There are no large industrial establish- — 
ments and activity is limited primarily to 
the processing of agricultural and fores 
products, such as sugar cane, coconuts, 
tobacco, abacé and timber. Preparation of 
fine embroideries is an important industry. 


Foreign Trade. Statistics of trade, in 
millions of pesos, are as follows: : 


1952 1953 1954 — 


Exports 704.8 801.2 810.0 
Imports 852.2 894.7 965.0 


In 19538 the chief exports were copra 
(29%), sugar (24%), abacé (10%) and 


ing customers were the U. S. (67%) and 
Japan (12%); leading suppliers, the U 
(78%) and Japan (5%). Leading imp 
were machinery and vehicles (14%), ¢ 
ton and manufactures (13%), iron 
steel and manufactures, and petroleun 
products. 


nance. Recent data are as follows (in 
illions of pesos): 


1958-54 1954-55*  1955-56+ 
evenue 570.7 650.5 652.1 
cpenditure 610.7 650.2 652.0 


* Revised budget estimate. + Initial budget estimate. 
The total public debt on Dec. 31, 1954, 
cluding provincial and municipal obli- 
tions guaranteed or assumed by the 
wtional government, was 983,166,563 pesos. 


mmmunication. The inter-island trade 
extremely important because of the 
akeup of the archipelago—is served by 
ssels licensed for domestic, coastwise and 
xy and river traffic. The port of Manila 
4s ample facilities for ocean-going vessels. 
scording to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
1ant marine had 103 vessels (100 tons and 
rer) of 155,656 gross tons on June 30, 
54. 

Railway mileage (1954) totaled 740, most 
’ which (584 mi.) was on Luzon. High- 
ays totaled 18,500 mi. that year. Air trans- 
xrtation has assumed an important place 
_ inter-island communications; domestic 
nes flew 4,428,540 mi. and carried 252,- 
30 passengers in 1954. 

ATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
LIMATE. The Philippines are an archi- 
slago of approximately 7,083 islands lying 
s0ut 500 miles off the southeast coast of 
sia. The northernmost island, Y’Ami, 
65 miles from Formosa, while the south- 
nmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of Borneo. 
nly 466 of the islands have an area of 
iore than one square mile, and only 
441 have names. The largest islands are 
uzon in the north (40,814 sq. mi.), 
liindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi.), 
amar (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq. 
a), and Palawan (4,500 sq. mi.). 

‘inerals, Forests and Fisheries. The Phil- 
ypines possess large but relatively unde- 
sloped mineral resources. Most important 
re gold, silver, iron ore, copper ore, chro- 
lite, manganese ore, lead and zinc. Petro- 
uum formations are also known to exist. 
1 1954, 416,052 ounces of gold, 527,160 
ances of silver, 14,349 metric tons of 
ypper concentrates, 451,185 tons of chro- 
lite, 1,424,898 tons of iron ore, 119,627 
ms of coal, 9,393 tons of manganese and 
827 tons of lead were mined. 


The forest area is estimated at more 
4an 43,700,000 acres (about 58 per cent of 
1e total area), not including 3,200,000 
eres covered with cogdén grass, fit for 
razing. About 97.5 per cent of the total 
yrest area is government-owned. Lumber 
roduction totaled 401,857,942 bd. ft. in 
953-54; tiraber, 3,380,891 cu.m. 


limate. The temperature is warm 
nroughout the year, averaging 80°, with 
nly slight variations. Rainfall averages 
bout 90-100 inches annually, with the 
ci season occurring from June or 


1 


July through October. Typhoons, often | 
causing severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east 
and southeast before curving north. 


Poland (People’s Republic) 


(Rzeczpospolita Polska) 

Area: 119,703 square miles. 

Population (est. 1954): 26,780,000. 

Density per square mile: 223.7. 

Chairman of State Council: Aleksander 
Zawadski. 

Premier: Josef Cyrankiewicz. i 

Principal cities (est. 1954): Warsaw, 950,- 
000 (capital); Lodz, 655,000 (industrial 
center); Krakow, 435,000 (commercial cen-— 
ter); Wroclaw (Breslau), 430,000 (former 
German industrial center); Poznan, 335,000 
(farm products). 

Monetary unit: Zloty. 

Language: Polish (more than 90%). 

Religions: Roman Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant. i 
HISTORY. Little of certainty is known ~ 
about Polish history before the 11th cen- © 
tury. Early in that century the Polish 
King, Boleslaus I (the Brave), ruled over 
Bohemia, Saxony and Moravia. Mongol in- 
vasions in 1241 and 1259 were repelled with ~ 
accompanying devastation. Meanwhile, the — 
Teutonic Knights were erecting in Prussia 
a state which included part of Poland and 
parred the latter’s access to the Baltic. — 
The Knights were defeated by Wladislaus — 
II (1386-1434) at Tannenberg in 1410 and 
became Polish vassals under the Peace of © 
Thorn (1466), by which Poland regained ane 
Baltic shoreline. ee 

Poland reached the peak of its power be- 
tween the 14th and 16th centuries. The 
16th century was marked by a constant 
growth of power on the part of the lesser 
nobility with a corresponding weakening 
of the Crown, which became elective in 
1572. In succeeding years, Poles scored ~ 
many military successes against the Rus- 
sians and Turks. In 1683, King John So- ~ 
bieski, a famous military leader, turned — 
back the Turkish tide near Vienna. = 

These successes did not halt the process — a 
of decline which resulted from the lack of 
strong central authority, and Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria were able to carry out a 
first partition of the country in 1772, a — 
second in 1792 and a third in 1795-96. For — 
more than a century thereafter, there was 
no Polish state, but the Poles never cease ver 
their efforts to regain their independence. 
World War I found them fighting un- 


happily on both sides. ce 


The independence of Poland was formally — 
proclaimed in Nov. 1918, and Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski was confirmed in office as _ 
President. In 1919, Ignace Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the fret 
Premier. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 
put the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski a : 

FN 
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aided by the French, defeated the invaders: 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized 
complete power in a coup détat and 
ruled the country dictatorially until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc- 
i ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz. 
 -‘Despité. 4 10-year nonaggression pact 
signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler at- 
- tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian 
troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, 
1939, and on Sept. 28 a German-Russian 
agreement was sighed dividing Poland be- 
tween Russia and Germany. Before leav« 
ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki 
_resighed, designating as his successor W. 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a govern- 
__ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wladys- 
law Sikorski as Premier; this government 
moved to London after Frante’s defeat in 
1940. All of Poland was occupied by Ger- 
many after the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union in June 1941. On July 30, 1941, 
Pol and concluded an agreement with the 
$.S.R. voiding all German+Soviet agree- 
ments effécted after Sept. 1, 1939. 
‘The legal Polish government soon fell 
es with the Russians, however, and in 
Ju uly 1944, a Communist-dominated Polish 
Jommittee of National Liberation received 
: recognition. Moving to Lublin after 
y’s liberation, it proclaimed itself 
isional Government of Poland on 
, 1944. After almost six months’ ne- 
ations, some of the former members of 
é olish Government in London joined 
the Lublin government to form the 
Government of National Unity on 
j 28, 1945. Great Britain and the U. S. 
2 ognized this government on July 5, 1945, 
ithdrew recognition from the London 


ts poland was shifted westward. 
st it lost 69,860 square miles with 

inhabitants; in the west it 
(subject to final peace conference 
1) 88,986 square miles with a pre- 
pulation of 8,621,000. 


nocratic participation was negligible 


to Soviet foreign policy and pur- 
program of internal socialization. 
zovernment bloc controlled by the 
ommunist minority won a sweeping 
y in the Jan. 1947 elections, which 

ve | little opportunity to the opposition 
or (ep eiaing or voting. The Communist 
d Socialist parties were merged in Dec. 
8. All candidates in elections held Oct. 
1952, belonged to the Communist-con- 


- in area than those gained from Ger 


trolled National Front. In Nov. 1952, A 
sander Zawadski was elected Chairma 
the State Council under the new Const 
tion, and former President Boleslaw Bié! 

was elected Premier. On March 19, 19 : 
he yielded to Josef Cyrankiewicz, who was § 
Premier from 1947 to 1952, and race | 
First Secretary of the Polish Communist: 
party. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The 19 
Constitution is based on that of the 
U.S.S.R. The supreme organ of state au-: 
thority is the Sejm, composed of 425 mem: | 
bers elected for 4 years by all citizens aa 
18. It elects a State Council to act whe 
is not in session and also elects the Co 
cil of Ministers, headed by the Prem 
which is thé supreme executive and 2 
ministrative organ. : 


Poland’s army in 1953 numbered abou 
600,000, including security and front 
defense forces. Thé navy in 1954 had : 
destroyers, 4 submarinés and some min 
sweepers and coastal craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. | 
Education. In 1952-58 there were 22,97 
primary schools with about 3,300, 
pupils. Secondary schools numbered 
with 340,000 pupils. The 83 institutio 
higher learning, including 8 universities, 
had 128,500 students in 1951-52. Educati 
is free and compulsory up to 14. 


Agriculture. Poland remains essentiall 
agricultural country: the areas now 
de facto Polish administration in the wW 
accounted for 25 per cent of Germal 
pre-war food production. Farm lands los 
the Soviet Union were considerably lat 


however. 


Agricultural production figures in 
in metric tons, included wheat, 2,28 
sugar beets, 6,900,000; (1950) rye, 6,502, 
000; oats, 2,126,000; potatoes, 36,835,00 
In 1952-58, there Were 2,720,000 hor € 
9,900,000 hogs, 3,300,000 sheep and (us 
54) 7,000,000 cattle. ; 


Industry. Industrial facilities, althot 
severely damaged during World War 


cessions to the U.S.S.R., with the 
tion of the Lwow area. On the other 
important German industrial areas, 
pecially Silesia and the city of Stettir 
are located in the territories under de 

Polish administration. As a result, po 
war Poland has a much larger indus 
potential. Almost all industries have 


duced as part of the government’s dri 
make Poland an industrial nation. Pro 
tion of crude steel was about 3,9 
metric tons in 1954. 


Trade. Foreign trade is largely cor 
by government bodies Byes the 


Fy “) * at 3 - . 
numerous trade agreements with other 
ions. In 1950 exports totaled $631,000,- 
; imports, $844,000,000. In 1952 the 
iet share in Polish foreign trade was 
©; that of Soviet satellites or allies, in- 
ding eastern Germany and China, 35%; 
t of the free world, 33%. 


oland stopped publishing detailed data 
foreign trade in 1949. Exports in 1949 
e unofficially reported to be divided as 
Ows: coal and coke (46%), other raw 
terials and semimanufactures (18%), 
i agricultural products (mainly bacon 
i ham) and consumer’s goods (20%). 
jor imports were machinery, textiles, 
micals and mineral products. 


ance. The 1954 budget estimated reve- 
> at 115,350,000,000 zlotys and expendi- 
e at 103,480,000,000 zlotys. 


nmunications. The merchant marine 
1 142 vessels (100 tons and over) of 
036 gross tons on June 30, 1954. The 
ncipal ports are Gdynia, with one of 
largest harbors in Europe, Gdansk 
unzig) and the former German port of 
ttin. There are about 61,000 miles of 
jic highway, 4,800 miles of inland 
serways and 15,500 miles of railway. 


TURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
IMATE. Most of Poland is a plain with 
natural boundaries except the Car- 
ian Mountains on the south and the 
er and Neisse Rivers on the west. The 
tral Polish plain, 300 to 450 feet above 
level and intersected by great rivers, 
. south of the flat country along the 
‘tic shore. 


the acquisition of large coal deposits in 
rman Silesia (estimated at more than 
90,000,000 tons), combined with much 
ser reserves in the southwestern region, 
kes Poland one of the world’s leading 
1 producers. The 1954 output was 91,- 
000 metric tons, a third of which was 
duced in former German territory. Iron 
_deposits are located in the Kielce and 
dom districts and in German Silesia. 
duction in 1952 was 1,000,000 tons. Zine 
i lead ores are located chiefly in Upper 
asia and the voivodships of Kielce and 
ak6w. Prewar Poland’s principal oil- 
ducing areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are 
the territory ceded to the Soviet Union; 
3 production was about 1,850,000 barrels 
1e-third of prewar). Among other de- 
‘its, Poland possesses copper, sulfur, 
ik, clay, kaolin, marble and granite. 
forests cover 22 per cent of the land, but 
portant wood resources are located in 

; territory ceded to the Soviet Union, 
1 current production supplies less than 
if the annual need. 


2oland’s climate is dependent upon her 
ximity to the Baltic and to the Car- 
jhian. Mountains. Abundant rainfall 
lual average: 22.8 in.) is caused by 


the predominating western oceanic winds. 
Snowfall is not heavy, but temperatures 
below zero are not uncommon, and the riv- 
ers are generally icebound for two and a 
half to three months each year. ; 


Portugal (Republic) 


(Reptblica Portuguesa) 

Area: 35,413 square miles. 

Population (est. 1954): 8,693,000 (prac- — 
tically all Portuguese). “fi 

Density per square mile: 245.5. 

President: Gen. Francisco Higino Cra- 
veiro Lopes. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Lisbon, 
790,434 (capital, seaport); Oporto, 284,- 
842 (seaport, port wine); Setubal, 44, 030° 
(seaport, sardines); Coimbra, 42, 640 (uni- 
versity); Funchal (in Madeira Islands), 
37,215 (Madeira wine). 

Monetary unit: Escudo. B 

Language: Portuguese. ne 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is y 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to 
the days when its sailors and explorers — 
were among the world’s most venturesome, ~ 
has a colonial empire 23 times the area of 
the homeland. A traditional ally of Britain, 
Portugal remained neutral in World War 
II but gave the Allies the right to use vital 
island bases in the Atlantic. ; : 


Portugal was part of Spain until it won) am 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as yy 
the first King. During the long reign of — 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely through fa 
the exploratory hobby of the King’s son, 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomeu | F 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. * 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and dis- 4 
covered the water route to India in 1497— 

99. Portugal’s empire reached its crest Ay 
about 1540, when it embraced the coast 

of Brazil, east and west Africa, Malabar, We 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malaya. et 7 


In 1580-81 Spain and Portugal were a 
joined in a personal union under Philip Tey 
of Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 and . 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke ‘ 
of Braganza, but the country never re- 
covered its position as one of Europe’s ‘a 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal re- A 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that all 
continental ports be closed to British 
ships, French forces invaded the country 
but were ousted in 1811 by British and 
Portuguese forces under the Duke of Well- eS 
ington. The royal family had fled to Brazil r¢ 
in 1807 but following an uprising at hole 
the King, John VI, returned in 1821. 


Brazil declared its independence in 1822\eum 
and John’s son, Pedro became Emperor ofa 
the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedro I, — 
who had abdicated as Emperor of Brazil — 


f 


640 


in 1831, returned to Europe and led an 
uprising with British assistance-in favor 
of his daughter, Maria II, displacing his 
younger brother, Miguel I, who had been 
proclaimed King in 1828. The descendants 
of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 1910, 
when King Maroel II was forced into exile 
by a republican revolt. 

On June 19, 1911, the monarchy was 
abolished, and a republican Constitution 
was introduced. Portugal proclaimed its 
loyalty to the British alliance upon the 
otitbreak of World War I, and Portuguese 
oops fought both in Africa and on the 
~ Western Front. 


pote. Finance Minister in 1928. 
anded the organization known as the 
National Union in 1930 and has been 
Premier and dictator since 1932. His re- 
ne, while admittedly opposed to Mberal 
of democratic principles, brought political 
and economic stability to Portugal. 

General elections for members of the Na- 
j al Assembly held on Nov. 18, 1945, Nov. 
3, 1949 and Nov. 8, 1953 were, except in 
is lated districts in 1953, boycotted by the 
osition, and the National Union was 
continued in office. Portugal adhered to the 
th Atlantic Pact in April 1949. 

ident Carmona died April 18, 1951; 
rancisco Lopes was elected without 
tion to succeed him July 22, 1951. 


ERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
stitution of 1933 Portugal is a corpo- 
i public. The President is popularly 

ed for a term of 7 years; the National 
y of 120 members for a term of 
There is also a Corporative Cham- 
er which handles economic, social and 
egislative matters; its members 
resentatives of local autarchies and 
several branches of social activities 
inistrative, moral, cultural and eco- 
The Assembly theoretically may 
> the President’s veto by two-thirds 
. The President appoints the Premier, 
in turn sélects the Cabinet; the latter 
/tesponsible to the National Assem- 


ilitary service is compulsory; the ini- 
aining period is 6 years, but not all 
jiable for duty are called up. The 
numbered about 64,000 in 1951 (in- 
ng the Portuguese Legion, a volunteer 
, the air force had 575 planes in 
The navy in 1954 had 5 destroyers, 
marines, 8 sloops and several smaller 
‘Naval personnel numbers about 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ‘ 
Education is compulsory, 

40.4% of the population (7 yea 
could not read and write. Public primbr 
schools numbered 12,001 in 1951-62, W 

639,344 pupils. Secondary schools 
pered 43 with 28,677 pupils. Private 
mary schools were attended by 
plipils; private secondary schools by 
900. Theré were 3 universities (Coim 
Lisbon and Oporto) With 10,515 studer 


Portugal’s corporate state has a plann 
economy in which éach producing un: 
regulates itself in the,ifterest of the 
tion, Corporate wnits have been estab 
in agriculturé, industry and finance. 
example, the government controls the 
trade by means of a federation of gro 
and a guild of exporters. 4 


Sixty pér cent of Portugal’s peop! ! 
engaged in agriculture. Although wh 
is the leading crop, it is insufficien' 
meet domestic needs, and grain mus 
imported, One of the world’s leading 
makers, Portugal produces two fan 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, 
Madeira in the islands of the same ni 
In olive oil production, Portugal wu 
ranks third in the world (estimate 
duction 1954: 40,000 metric tons). 

Leading crops in 1954, in metric t 
were wheat, 705,000; barley, 100,000 
126,000. Wine production in 1954 was al 
293,100,000 U. S. gallons (1949-53 averag 
233,000,000 gallons). - 

Wool production in 1953 was appfoi 
mately 6,000 metric tons, clean basis. 


Trade statistics, in millions of es 


4 


1952 1953 
Exports 6,854 6,284 
Imports 9,991 9,547 


* Preliminary. 


In 1954 the principal customers 
the Portuguese overseas territories (26 
Britain (15%) and the U. S. (10%) 
suppliers, the Portuguese territories 
Britain (15%) and Germany (14%) 
chief exports were cork (20%), fish, mail 
sardines (11%) and wine (9%). Lead 
imports included wheat and fiour, shi 
industrial machinery, raw cotton an 
and steel. ‘ 


On June 30, 1954, the merchant 
had 335 vessels (100 tons and over 
571,023 gross tons. Railway mileage in 
was 2,236, and highway mileage was 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESO 
CLIMATE. Portugal is crossed b 
small rivers, and also by three lar, 
which rise in Spain, flow into the A’ 
and divide the country into thre 
graphic areas. The Minho (Mifio in| 
River, part of the northern boundat 
through a mountainous area tha 


e to the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) 
r. The remaining division is the south- 
one of Alentejo. 

ae Azores, stretching over a distance of 
miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
ids divided into three groups, with 
1 area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
inental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
sh lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
an important station on Atlantic air 
es, and both Britain and the United 
es established air bases there during 
ld War II. Madeira, consisting of two 
ibited islands, Madeira and Porto 
to, and two groups of uninhabited is- 
is, lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles 
inwest of Lisbon. Total area of the 
leiras is 314 square miles. 


ineral resources have not been fully 
oped, but wolfram, coal, iron ore, 
yer, Manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin, 
other ores are found. The coal output 
1954 was 432,000 metric tons; (1953) 
tes, 651,000 tons; tin concentrates, 
4 tons; lead, 1,640 tons; tungsten, 
9 tons. 


ortugal is one of the world’s leading 
lucers of cork; production in 1952 was 
601 metric tons. In 1952, 21,476 metric 
; of resin and 5,188 tons of turpen- 
/ were exported. 


he fishing industry is a basic part of 
national economy, employing 40,413 
1 and 16,657 boats in 1952. Of special 
ortance is the sardine industry cen- 
d at Settibal. The total fishing catch in 
3 was 392,400 metric tons. 


ortugal’s climate is equable and tem- 
ite, but in the deep valleys where the 
intains keep out the cool winds from 
Atlantic, it is excessively hot in sum- 
_ Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto all have 
mn temperatures of 60° to 61.5°. Heavy 
, are common along the coast. Rainfall 
s high as 110 inches annually in the 
th and on the Serra da Estrella. © 


ORTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Area, Population, 
p sq. mi. census 1950 
FRICA 
‘ola (Portuguese 
fest Africa) 487,788 4,145,184 
e Verde Islands 1,539 147,097 
ambique (Portuguese 
ast Africa) 297,654 5,738,819 
buguese Guinea 13,944 508,970 
‘Tomé and Principe 372 62,159 
SIA 
a0 BY. 187,772 
tuguese India 1,538 637,846 
Or 7,330 442,378 
7. 


e status of the Portuguese overseas 
ories is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
1930 included in the Constitution 
ai ‘ 


outh of the Douro the mountains ; 


/ 
approved March 19, 19388, and revised in 
1951. Each territory has a Governor or Gov- 


_ernor General, appointed by the Council of 


Ministers for an initial 4-year term and 
responsible to the Minister of Overseas 
Territories at Lisbon. Each territory has 
financial and administrative autonomy. 


ANGOLA (Portuguese West Africa)— 
Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Loanda (population 164,340). 

Governor General: José Agapito da Silva 
Carvalho. 

Foreign trade (1954): exports, 2,957,436,- 
000 escudos (28% to the U. S.); imports, 
2,753,884,000 escudos (48% from Portugal). 
Gea) exports: coffee (45%), diamonds — 

0 )- 4 

Agricultural products (1954): sugar, 43,- 

893 metric tons; cotton, 17,292 tons; sisal; 
coffee; maize; palm kernels and oil; pea- 
nuts; rice. . 

Minerals: diamonds (1954: 721,607 car- — 
ats), lignite, copper. : 

Forest products: beeswax, timber. ‘ban 

Industries: sugar, palm oil, whale oil, a 
fish oil. ; 4 

Angola stretches along the west African 
coast for about 1,000 miles from Belgian 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside of a 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 to Z 
100 miles, the area is part of the great 
African plateau. The Angola coast and the © 
Congo River were explored by the Portu- 
guese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founded = 
in 1576. The Governor General is assisted 
by a Council of 10 (5 officials and 5 Portu- 
guese nationals). : e 

Angola is primarily an agricultural 
country. Its varied altitude enables it to — 
produce both tropical and temperate crops. — 
Excellent grazing land exists in many parts © Ni 
of the colony. The chief ports are Loanda ~ 
and Lobito. The great majority of the 
population are of Bantu-Negro stock, mixed 
in the Congo district with the pure Negro. 
Europeans in 1950 numbered 78,903; half- 
castes, 29,550. ipa 

Mean annual temperature at Loanda is z ‘ 
74.3°; the cool season lasts from June to ~ >” 
September, the wet from October to May. — 
Rainfall in the lower altitudes exceeds 40 
inches annually. } d : 


oak 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status:, Over- — 
seas territory. k Bas 
Capital: Praia (population 9,980). , oaaet 
Governor: Manuel Marques Abrantes 
Amaral. ae 
Foreign trade (1952): exports, 239,100,- 
000 escudos; imports, 259,800,000 escudos. __ 
Chief exports: salt, preserved fish. UPS 
Agricultural products: coffee, millet, cas- 
tor oil, oranges, hides. ha ae 
This group of 14 volcanic islands lying 
off the west African coast was discovered — 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise * 
Cadamosto, in the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. The island of So Vicente is 
an important coaling station on the South 
American route. The vast majority of a8 ~ 


See eee 


inhabitants are miulattoes (101,498 in 
1950) and Negroes (42,487)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from 
Africa by early settlers. Public slavery was 
abolished in 1854, and private slavery in 
1876. Europeans in 1950 numbered 3,109. 
_ Summer temperatures are high in the 
. archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
sea. The rainy season lasts from August 
to October. 


- MOZAMBIQUE (Portuguese East Africa) 
atus: Overseas territory. - ‘ 
pegual: Lourenco Marques (popilation 

5). 


Governor Genéral: Gabriel Mauricio 
eixeira. 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, 1,581,- 


000 escudos; imports, 2,449,844,000 es- 
os. Chief exports: cotton (34%), copra 
(10%), cashew nuts, sisal, tea, sugar. 
Agricultural exports (1954): cotton, 38,- 
602 metric tons; copra, 36,554 tons; sugar, 
.759 tons; cashew nuts, 58,992 tons; sisal, 
24,852 tons; tea, 5,229 tons; vegetable oils. 
“Minerals: gold, coal, graphite, mica, 
_ Forest products: mangrove bark, timber. 
‘Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 
les along Africa’s southeast coast, was 
iscovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, 
though the Arabs had penetrated into 
rea as early as the 10th century a.D. 
was first colonized in 1505, and by 
the Portuguese were masters of all 
former Arab sultanates on the east 
1 coast. The boundaries with British 
al and South Africa were delimited 
891, and with Tanganyika Territory in 
and 1890. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
wing World War I, Portugal was al- 
d the Kionga triangle, formerly part 
Bie erman East Africa. One of the four 
_ provinces—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. 
mi.) was held by the Mozambique Com- 
any until 1942, at which time the Portu- 
je government refused to renew its 
ig : 


any large plantations, some of which 
rtially mechanized. Stockraising is 
ered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 
ty-nine per cent of the inhabitants 
tive Africans of the Bantu Tribes. In 
here were 48,213 Europeans, 12,630 
tics and 25,149 mulattoes. There were 
2 miles of railway and 18,078 miles of 
mostly unimproved. The chief ports 
ourengo Marques and Beira, which is 
the port for Rhodesia. The principal 
-is the Zambezi. 
cool season lasts from April to 
and the rainy season from Decem- 
to March. On the central coast the 
ean annual temperature is about 85°. 


TUGUESE GUINEA—Status: Over- 
y. 

issau (population 18,309). 

xr: Diogo de Melo e Alvim. 

trade (1950): exports, 118,000,- 


-coast and almost surrounded by Fre 


nuts. 


000 escudos; imports, 128,000,000_ 
Chief export: peanuts (32,000 
tons). ; Ws ox 
Agricultural products: peanuts, 
kernels, hides, rice. _ ; 
Forest products: wax, timber. * 
This area, lying on the west Air 


West Africa, was discovered in 1446 b 
Portuguese Nuno Tristao ahd was 
rated from the colony of the Cape 
Islands in 1879. It consists of a low 
coastal region and 60 islands off the co 

The country is undeveloped economical 
and most of the natives are farmers. T. 
are no railways; but navigable rivers t 
ing over 1,000 miles are important 
arteries; there aré also about 1,820 
of roads. About two-fifths of the nat 
are Moslem; there were 2,254 European 
1950. On the coast, the temperature va 
between 77° in January and 85° in Ma 
The dry season exténds from Decembel 

May. q 


8k0 TOME AND PRINCIPE—Sta 
Overseas territory. 
Capital: Sao Tomé (population 
Governor: Antonio Pires Barata, 
Foreign trade (1954): exports, 248. 
231 escudos; iniports, 125,255,407 es 
Chief exports: cacao (80%), copra, cvC 


Agricultural products; 
coconuts, copra, palm oil. 


cacao, 


These volcanic islands, lying in th 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles o 
west African coast, were discovered b; 
Portuguese in 1471. Most ofthe early i 
habitants were convicts and Jews © 
Portugal and slaves from Brazil an 
mainland, but the bulk of the presen’ 
habitants are Negro contract laborers 
the mainland and Cape Verde engaged 
work cacao plantations. There were 11 
Europeans and 4,300 mulattoes in 1950. 


MACAO—Status: Overseas territor 
Capital: Macao (population 166,544 
Governor: Joaquim Marques Espartel 
Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves 
Manufactures: cement, preserve 
crackers, vegetable oils, metal prod 
Macao comprises the peninsula of - 
and the two small islands of Tai! 
Col6ane on the south China coast, | 
35 miles from Hong Kong. Establish 
the Portuguese in 1557, it is the 
European outpost in the China t 
Portugal’s sovereign rights to t 
were not recognized by China un 
and its boundaries are still not del 


py Hong Kong, but it is still a bus 
tribution center, and also has an 
tant fishing industry employing « 
000 people. It is notorious for | 
trade and gambling houses. Mo 
population is Chinese; Europe 
bered 2,719 in 1950. Peet Ts 

rare. 


rs WA wu se 
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E SE INDIA—Status: 
jan province. _ 

: Sioa Panjim (Nova Géa) (population 
UD. 

yvernor General: Paulo Bénard Guedes. 
reign trade (1953): exports, 67,412,- 
rupias*; imports, 96,602,706 rupias. 
f exports: manganese ore (30%), iron 
(22%), cashew nuts. 
ricultural products: 
nuts, spices. : 
inerals (exports 1953): manganese ore, 
i64 metric tons; iron ore, 464,596 tons. 
rupia = 5.97 escudos. 


1e area consists of Gda and 3 islands 
he Malabar coast of India; Damao and 
territories of Dadara and Nagar-Aveli, 
the Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with 
continental territories of Gocola and 
por, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, cap- 
d in 1510 by the Portuguese, later be- 
e capital of the whole Portuguese 
ire in the east. The native population 
rgely Hindu. 


Metro- ; 


cashew nuts, 


iIMOR—Status: Overseas territory. 
pital: Dili (population 7,000). 
overnor: Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa. 
reign trade (1954): exports, 39,008,000 
dos; imports, 63,187,000 escudos. Chief 
rts: coffee (79%), copra. 
rricultural products: coffee, copra. 
rest products: sandalwood, wax. 
Irtuguese Timor consists of the eastern 
of the island of Timor in the Malay 
lipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
two neighboring islands. It was first 
led by the Portuguese early in the 16th 
jury. In 1859 the island was divided 
yveen Portugal and the Netherlands; 
r boundary adjustments were made in 
|. Fishing and copra manufacture are 
ortant; trade is mostly in the hands 
hinese, Malayans and Arabs. Europeans 
vbered 568 in 1950. Timor was occupied 
Dutch and Australian troops in Dec. 
, and by the Japanese in Feb. 1942. 


umania (People’s Republic) 
(Republica Populara Romana) 


ea: 91.654 square miles. 

population (est. 1953): 16,500,000 (1948; 
nanian, 85.7%; Magyar, 9.4%; German, 
; Jews, 0.9%; others [Turkish, Ru- 
1ian, Bulgarian, Gypsy, Ukrainian] 


ay. 

ensity per square mile: 180.0. 

hairman of Presidium: Petru Groza. 
remier: Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej. ( 
rincipal cities (census 1948): Bucharest, 
1,807 (capital); Cluj, 110,956 (Transyl- 
ian industrial center); Jassy, 108,987 
ding center, Moldavia); Timisoara, 
296 (western commercial center); 
sti, 105,114 (oil). 

fonetary unit: Leu. 

anguages: Rumanian, Hungarian, Ger- 
i, T 


ur. 


ish. 
ons (est. 1947): Eastern Orthodox, 
reek Catholic, 9%; Roman Catholic, 
thers, 3%. 
\ 


» 


HISTORY. In World War I, Rumania 
joined the Allies and won enough land at ' 
the peace conference to double its size. In 
World War II, Rumania joined the Axis 
and lost about half its earlier gains. Its 
present size is about that of Oregon. Po- 
litically, it is dominated by the Soviets. 

Most of Rumania was the Roman prov- 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 to 275.- 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave ; 
after wave of barbarian conquerors— 
Viachs, Bulgars and others—passed over 
the area. Of the two regions which eventu- 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was taken 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in the 
16th century, but both retained semi- 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish War, 


they went under de facto Russian protec- 


tion in 1774. - 

The Treaty of Paris following the Cri- # 
mean War nominally united the two prov- ie 
inces in 1858, and Alexander Cuza was 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walachia. 


In 1866 he was forced to abdicate and was 
succeeded by Prince Carol of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. The Treaty of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s complete independence j 
in 1878, and in 1881 the principality was 
elevated to a kingdom. Rumania’s spoils. 
from the Second Balkan War in 1913 in- 
cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
The following year King Carol I was suc-_ 
ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 
gains of World War I, making Rumania ~ 
the largest Balkan state, included Bes- 
sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buko- — i 
vina. The Banat, a Hungarian area, was 
divided with Yugoslavia. ‘poe 
In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced ~ 
his rights to the throne, and when King ~ 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Carol’s — 
son, Michael (Mihai) became King under 
a regency. However, Carol returned from 
exile in 1930, was crowned King Carol II, 
and gradually became a powerful political 
force in the country. On Feb. 10, 1938, he 
abolished the democratic Constitution of 
1923. On June 21, 1940, the country was 
reorganized along Fascist lines, and the 
Fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus of 
the new totalitarian party. On June 27 
the Soviet Union occupied Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dictatec 
Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two-fift 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Se 
4, the King dissolved Parliament and 
granted the new Premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 whe 
she became gravely ill. The first officia 
act of his son, Michael I, was to confirm 


state and Premier. Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Nov. 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany’s ~~ 
attack on the U.S.S.R., reoccupying Bes- 
sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 


‘ ° < 
- gud 


; 
mania by the Red Army in Aug: 1944, 
5 King Michael led a coup Wétat which 
ousted the Antonescu government. An 
: arthistice with the U.S.S.R. was signed 
- Sept. 12 in Moscow. 

Flections held Noy. 19, 1946, resulted in 
a victory for the Communist-dominated 
government bloc. Michael abdicated on 
- Dec. 30, 1947, and thereafter the nation 
was declared a “people’s republic.” The 
 Communist-controlled People’s Democratic 
_ Front was unopposed in elections held 
Nov. 30, 1952. 
“GOVERNMENT. The 1952 Constitution is 
ased on that of the U.S.S.R. The supreme 
gan of state authority is the Grand Na- 
al Assembly of 423 members elected 
- 4 years by all citizens over 18. It elects 
a Presidium to act when it is not in ses- 
sion and also elects the Council of Minis- 
ters, Headed by the Premier, which is the 
: executive and administrative 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
«3 aty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirmed 
_ the de facto cession to the Soviet Union ot 
_ Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, the re- 
turn to Rumahia from Hungary of north+ 
rn Transylvania (thus annulling the Vi- 
enna Award of 1940) and the cession of 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In addition, — 
dania was required to pay reparations 
ind in the amount of $300,000,000 (re- 
+6 $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
. to the Soviet Union over 4 period of 
years. She also was to make com- 
ation in lei to the amount of two- 
birds of the original value of Allied prop- 


7 


erty damaged or destroyed in Rumania. 

e treaty limited the strength of the 
[ an armed forces as follows: army 
en, havy 5,000 mén and tonnage 
air force 8,000 men and 150 
he armed forces were soon re- 
and re-equipped with Soviet 


e treaty limitations, the total of 
mn armed-forces personnel was es- 
d at more than 350,000, including 
y troops, by 1953. 

AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


was 23.1% in 1948. In 1952 there 
546 elementary schools with 2,100,- 
pils. Secondary students numbered 
0 in 1951. There are five universities 
charest, Jassy, Cluj (2) and Timi- 


ite ‘ 
1 umania is predominantly agricultural, 
th about 80 per cent of the population 
n d on the soil. In wheat, rye and 
rains, it is one of the richest coun- 
southeastern Europe. The largest 
re ge is usually devoted to corn and 
wheat. Other crops are flax, hemp, fruit, 
vegetables, potatoes, sugar beets, sunflower 


seeds, tobacco and grapes. St 
also important. In Dec. 1953, there ¥ 
1,080,000 horses, 4,930,000 cattle and 3 
000 pigs. : 
Agrarian reform measures effecte 
1945 provided for the distribution 
tates over fifty hectares (123.6 acre 
lots of 12% hectares to each peasa: 
Industrialization made consider 
progress under a 5-year plan covering + 
years 1951-85 which emphasized the 
steel, metal, machinery and other 
industries. The Soviet half-share in Soviet 
Rumanian joint companies, which cow 
the major industries, was sold to Rum rik 
in 1954. Industries directly connected wit! 
agriculture, such as flour milling, disti 
and brewing, are still of basic importanc 
Probably the most important industrie 
are food processing, textiles, metals, chen 
icals, wood and paper. All but the smalles 
business enterprises have been complete 
nationalized. 
Foreign trade is under complete g 
ment control. Exports in 1950 were $ 
000,000; itports, $213,000,000. The US 
took 58% of the exports and supplie 
of imports; Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
gary and Bulgaria took 30% of expor 
supplied 83% of imports. Princip 
ports are ordinarily petroleum prod 
cereals and cereal products, wood 
wood products. Leading imports aré 
and manufactures, machinery and mo 
vegetable fibers and products. 


The Danube, flowing along the so 
border for more than 200 miles, is a 
important commercial artery. Trans 
ment between seagoing vessels and 
barges is made at Galati and Brail 
principle of freedom of navigation on U 
Danube for all nations was recogniz 


port is Constanta. Railway mileage 
was 17,363; highway mileage in 1945 © 
43,163. 4 
The 1954 budget provided for revenul 
40,838,000,000 lei and expenditur 
39,388,000,000 lei, including 17,000,0! 
lei invested in the national econom 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESO’ 
CLIMATE. The Carpathian Mount 
vide Rumania’s upper half from n 
south and connect near the center of 
country with the Transylvanian Al 
ning east and west. “neat 


North and west of these ranges 1 
Transylvanian plateau, and to thé 
and east are the plains of Molday 
Walachia. In its last 190 miles, t 
ube River flows through Rumani 
It enters the Black Sea in northern | 
bruja, just south of the border 0! 
Soviet Union. é 

By far the most valuable of 
minerals is oil, produced. chi 


reg about 35 miles north of 
; ees. Production in 1953 was Officially 
mated at 9,300 ,000 metric tons (about 
300,000, barrels). 


latural gas from Transylvania is the 
ond most important mineral, coming to 
10,000,000 cubic meters in 1950. Other 
portant minerals are iron ore (1953: 
ut 661,000 tons), lignite (1953: 5,700,- 
tons), copper, gold and silver. 


‘he Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
Amers and extreme frosts and blizzards 
winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Nsylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
rage summer temperature is 72°; win- 
“27°. In some winters the Danube is 
-bound for as long as three months. 
nfall, heaviest in summer, 
20 inches annually. 


_EI Salvador (Republic) 
(Reptblica de El Salvador) 


rea: 13,176 square miles. 

‘opulation (est. 1954): 2,122,000 (mes- 
» 78%; Indian, 11%; white, 11%). 
Jensity per square mile: 161.1. 
resident: Oscar Osorio. 

rincipal cities (cst. 1953): San _ Sal- 
lor, 180,713 (capital); Santa Ana, 56,952 
ffee); San Miguel, 28,730 (coffee, 
lequén). 

fonetary unit: Colén. 

anguage: Spanish. 

teligion: Roman Catholic. 


STORY AND GOVERNMENT. El Salva- 
-is the smallest, most densely populated 
Central American nations, and the only 
> without an Atlantic coast line. 


Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cor- 
, conquered El Salvador in 1525. The 
a was administered as part of Guate- 
la until the general Central American 
olution against Spain in 1821. El Sal- 
ior struck out as an independent re- 
blic in 1839 after the dissolution of the 
4tral American Union, Its story since 
m has been largely one of revolution 
i strife. 


n Jan. 1931, the first free election in 
years brought in Arturo Araujo as Pres- 
nt. He was overthrown before the year 
over. General Maximiliano Hernandez 
rtinez, his successor, remained in power 
bil May 1944, when a general strike 
ced his resignation. The next regime, 
@) militarist- led, lasted only five months, 
i was succeeded March 1, 1945, by a 
ime headed by Salvador Castafieda Cas- 
, who was ousted Dec, 14, 1948, by a 
utionary junta. Major Oscar Osorio, 
> of the junta’s members, was named 
sident in the March 1950 elections. 


the Constitution provides for a Presi- 
popularly elected for six years and 


a ineligible to succeed himself; 


averages . 


ounces, 


also, a one-house legislature of 54 mem- 
bers. The military forces include an army 

limited to 3,000, a militia, a national guard 
and a small air force. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

Education is free and compulsory; both 

public and private schools are state- 

controlled. In 1950, 57.7% of those 10 

years of age and over could not read and 

write. Primary schools in 1954 numbered 

2,032 with 210,125 pupils; secondary 

schools numbered 126 with 12,376 stu- 

dents. The national university had an en- 
rollment of 1,315 students in 8 faculties. 


Mestizos (mixed white and Indian) are 
the predominant racial group. There are 
no tribal Indians. 


El Salvador is one of the most intone ; 
sively cultivated countries in Latin © 
America. Coffee, which accounts for 85 ; 
per cent of the total exports (1954-55 pro- 
duction: 1,325,000 bags of 132 lb. each) is 
controlled in volume by a commission of — i 
Officials and planters. Cotton is second 
in importance. Corn, sugar cane, beans, 
rice, tobacco, cacao, indigo, millet and : 
sisal fiber are other products. There is se 
some cattle raising and a few local fac- 
tories. ae 

El Salvador’s largest national enter- 
prise, the Lempa river hydroelectric pro- bites 
ject, went into partial operation during _ re 
1953. i oe 

Exports in 1954 totaled 262,300,000 CO- : “oe 
lones; imports, 216,800,000 colones. About 
70% of the trade is with the U.S. ie 


The two railways have 385 miles of i pes 
track. Roads (1954) included paved, 375 o 
miles; other all-weather, 375 miles; un- ay i 
improved, 1,200 miles. 

The 1955 budget estimated revenue eS ie 
$62,212,774 and expenditure at $65, 100, 000. b= 
The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 1953, was: a 
$7,522,000; internal, $3,837,000. ‘ 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Most of El Salvador is a fertile 
voleanic plateau about 2,000 feet high. 


There are several volcanoes, some still 
active, and many lovely crater lakes. 


Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s ohiet 7 
minerals. Gold production in 1954 totale Ki 
5,325 troy ounces; that of silver, 256,772 ¥, a 


Forest resources, much smaller than = ; 
other Central American states, include ¥ 
dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El © 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam. 


Mountain ranges along the borders. of 
Guatemala and Honduras give the high- — 
lands an almost temperate climate, but the © 
lowlands are often hot and sultry. ae 
peratures at San Salvador range from about 
59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 
(average daily high) in December; beac 


646 
are the two coolest months. The rairiy sea- 
- son lasts from May to October. ~ 


- San Marino (Republic) 
Area: 38 square miles. 
ulation (est. 1953): 
Italian), 

; é 

Ex outive: 
fonths by the 
Principal. town: San 

), (capital). 
pac ary unit: Lira. 
wanguage: Italian. 
‘Religion: Roman Catholic. 
- San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
al lic in the world, is one-tenth the size 
New York City. It is entirely str- 
ounded by Italy, in the Apennines near 
— According to tfadition, San Ma- 
fio was foundéd about A.D. 350 and had 
od luck for centuries in staying out of 
interminable wars and feuds on the 
talian peninsula. The Pope recognized its 
-independerice in 1631. 

‘Marino hires its police and judges 
taly. It no longer confers titles for 
sideration, but it does derivé much 
ue from the exporting of its postage 
ps, which are changed often to keep 
latelists buying. Other exports are bar- 
e and cattle, as well as building 
from Mount Titano. 
cutive power is exercised by Regents, 
of whom are appointed every six 
hs from the popularly-elected Grand 


13,500 (mostly 


i square mile: 355.3. 

two Regénts sélected every six 
Grand Council. 

Marino (est. pop. 


electric railway connecting San 
vi with Rimini on the Adriatic was 
ie stroyed during World War II, 


audi Arabia (Kingdom) 
. 597,000 square miles.* 
lation (est. ue 7,000,000. 
mnsity per Square mile: 11.7. 
mg: Sa’ud ibn Abd al Aziz al Sa’ud. 
e Minister: Emir Faisal. 
al cities (est.): Mecca, 150,000 
ital, religious center); Riyadh, 
) (joint capital); Medina, 45,000 (te- 
Ss center); Jidda, 40,000 (chief port). 
tary unit: Riyal.. ; 
Language: Arabic. 
; eligion: Mohammedanism. 
Hxcliiding the uninhabited Rub al-Khali desert 
193 miles 


000 square es). 


the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, which oc- 
pies most of the Arabian peninsula, 1s 
m entirely the creation of King Ibn 


of Arabia. Descendant of earlier Wah- 
i rulers, Ibn Sa’ud seized the emirate 


set himself up as the leader of the 


(1882-1958). Its earlier history is 


/ nationalist movement, By 1914 he 


had reconquered all of 
Remaining neutral during © 
resumed his drive after — 
through a series of local militai 
was able to proclaim himself King of 
and Néjd and dependencies in 19: 
united kingdom of Saudi ‘Arabia. was 
claimed in 1932. Saudi Arabia remainec 
neutral uiitil neatly the end of World Was 
II but was ofie of the original members 
the U. N. and joined the Arab Leagu 
1945. King Ibn Sa’ud died Nov. 
and was succeeded by Sa’ud (born 1 
the eldest of his many sons. i 
Saudi Arabia-is a nearly absolute mo 
chy. A Council of Ministers headet 
the Prime Minister was formed in 
1953. Hejaz and Nejd are under sep 
administrations. Tribal organizations 
influential. There is a small army. be 
The majority of the inhabitants ; 
Bedouin—nomads following their ‘ 
over the desert. The population is p 
dominantly Sunni Moslem, and the 
ligious law of Islam is the common 1 
the land. Mecca and Medina are the 
ing religious cénters of Islam and the 
nual- influx of pilgrims to those cit 
the most important commercial acti} 
outside the oil industry. 4 
Saudi Arabia’s desert climate r 
agriculture to the highlands of A 
scattered oases. Dates are the stapl 
grain, fruits and vegetables are also 
Camels, sheep and goats are raised 
some animal products, such as hides, V 
and ghee (clarified butter), are ex 
Local industries include tanning, weav 
and pottery making. t 


’ Most transportation continues to k 
sea and by camel caravan, although roa 
and motor tracks now connect the maj 
centers. A railroad from Damman to Ri 
(345 mi.), completed in 1951, is bei 
tended across the peninsula to Medin 
Jidda. eee i 
The kingdom’s budget for the fisc 
1954-55 estimated revenue at U. S. $ 
940,000 and expenditure. at $361,330 
the deficit was to be met from the 
reserve fund. Direct payments f: 
concessions in the form of royalties 
income taxes were estimated at $25 
000 in 1954-55. pa 


Oil, discovered in 1936 in the prc 
of Al Hasa along the Persian Gulf, 
duced by the U. S.-owned Arabi 
can Oil Co. (Aramco). The main pr 
centers are Dharan, Abqaiq, Qa 
Ain Dar. Production has skyrocke 
World War II. The company’s expen 
atid payroll are important invisib! 
and oil revenues have greatly stre 
the financial position of the 
which receives one-half the 
profits. The oilfields are connect 


J 


’ 


br 


with the Mediterranean port of Sidon, 
non. In 1954 production totaled 347,-. 
350 barrels; the crude run at the Ras. 
ara refinery was 79,844,596. barrels. . ‘ 


Siam. See Thailand 


spain (Nominal Monarchy) 
(Espana) 

ea: 194,945 square miles. 

ypulation (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 28,863,- 

(Spanish, Basque, Catalan). 

nsity square mile: 148.1. 


lief of State: Francisco Franco y 
amonde. 
incipal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 


rid, 1,756,611 (capital); Barcelona, 1,- 
384 (chief port, textiles); Valencia, 
163 (silk, oranges); Sevilla (Seville), 
18 (wines, iren ore); Malaga, 293,138 
port); Zaragoza (Saragossa), 275,276 
| center). 

onetary unit: Peseta. . 
mguages: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 
igion: Roman Catholic. 


TORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon, 
once one of the world’s great powers. 
n 201 B.c. to aw. 406, it was part of 
Roman Empire. Then the Goths and 
Vandals formed a powerful kingdom, 
sh was partially conquered in the 8th 
ury by the Moors from Africa, The last 
rish stronghold, the kingdom of Gra- 
1, fell to the forces of King Ferdinand 
Queen Isabella, who were trying to 
y Spain, in 1492. In the same year, the 
1ish-financed explorer Christopher Co- 
bus was discovering the new world for 
Spanish Crown. 


larles V (1516-55) became King of 
n and also Holy Roman Emperor. Un- 
his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 
; of its power, but the beginning of 
ine set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
incible’ Armada in 1588. 


ae line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
followed. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
8) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 
King, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 
tar and all holdings in the Netherlands 
southern Italy. Then, while the Span- 
5 were resisting Napoleon’s efforts to 
blish a Bonaparte line in Spain, most 
heir colonies in America revolted and 
me independent. The loss of Cuba, 
to Rico and the Philippines in the 
nish-American War of 1898 left Spain 
1 only a few scattered possessions in 
ca. Neutrality was maintained during 
Id War I. ‘ 
om 1923 to 1930, Spain was a military 
ttorship under General Miguel Primo 
sivera. A wave of republicanism in 1931 


d the abdication of King Alfonso 
and a new Constitution was drawn 


\% 4 


._ war. While Hitler and Mussolini helped © 


_ declaring Spain to be a workers’ republic. — 


Several revolts, strikes and shifts of gov- | 
ernment kept Spain in political chaos, and 
on July 18, 1936, the army revolt led by 
General Francisco Franco burst into civil 


Franco, Russia helped the Loyalist side. 
The last Loyalist forces surrendered on 
March 29, 1939. Spain became a dictator- 
ship under Franco and signed the anti- 
Comintern pact in 1939. z 
While Franco shied away from the risk 
of becoming a belligerent in World War II, — 
he was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped the 
Axis with supplies, intelligence and serv- 
ices to German U-boats, and even sent the — 
Spanish Blue Division to help fight the — 
Russians. eae 
On Sept. 26, 1953, the U. S. and Spain i 
signed three agreements providing for the 
use and development by U. S. forces of 
certain Spanish air and naval bases in re- 
turn for U. S. military and economic aid 


ek we 


to Spain. ae 
GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the 
state, national chiéf of the Falange party, 
Prime Minister and Caudillo (leader) of 

eg 


the empire. Practically, the country is 
ruled by the Cabinet (appointed by 

Franco), the National Council of the Fa- 9 
lange party and, to a lesser extent, the 3 
Cortés (parliament). The principal func- 
tion of the Cortés is the planning and 
formulation of laws without prejudice to 
Franco’s veto power. Cabinet ministers, ‘ Pes 
party Officials, civil governors, university — 
heads, and the presidents of learned bodies — 
become members of the Cortés ex-officio. 
There is no provision for the introduction __ 
of legislation by any of the members: — * 


In a referendum held July 6, 1947, the 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as } 
Chief of State and upon his death or in- 
capacity the government and a Council of 
the Realm constituted by the law are to 
nominate as King “that person of roya 
bleod who is most qualified by right,” sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate — 
his. own successor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval by two-thirds vote. 


DEFENSE. Franco is commander in chie 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 
ministered by a cabinet minister responsi 
ble to him, Military service is compulsor 
for two years. The standing army is esti- 
mated at 425,000 men. The navy in Dec. 
1954 had 6 cruisers, 24 destroyers, 6 sub-— 
marines, 10 frigates and escort vessels an! 
many smaller vessels. Several destroy 

and smaller vessels were under construc 
tion. The budgetary allotment for defense 
is about 40 per cent. : 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. © ry 
Education. Primary education is compul- ‘ 


aa 
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sory and free; religious, instruction is 
permitted. In 1947, 20.8% of those 5 years 
. of age anid over could not read and write. 
In 1951-52 there were 59,428 public pri- 
_ mary schools with 4,208,651 pupils, 119 
-secondary schools (1951) with 221,809 pu- 
 pils, 53-normal schools (1951) with 21,210 
students and 12 universities (1952) with 
51,633 students. 
‘Agriculture. Spain is predominantly agri- 
cultural, although there are extensive 
_ non- rable areas. The principal land uses, 
apart from forest, pasture and forage 
crops, are the production of grain, pota- 
: 3, pulse, sugar beets, oranges, grapes 
. ‘olives. Since the civil war Spain has 
not recovered balance in production and 
consumption of foodstuffs. Normally, Spain 
% es éxportablé quantities of oranges, 
ons, almonds, filberts, raisins and other 
tropical commodities. Wine production 
1954 was about 462,000,000 U. S. gal- 
is (1949-53 average: 459,900,000 _gal- 
s); olive oil production was 276,000 
etric tons. 
‘Livestock, also important, included in 
100,000 cattle, 16,000,000 sheep atid 
|) 4,222,000 goats and 2,670,000 hogs. 
Jool production in 1954 was 26,000 metric 
_ cléan basis. 
PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(thousands of metric tons) 


1952 1953 1954* 
4,114 3,041 4,541 
1,677 1,492 2,185 

495 406 487 

490 434 542 

635 107 691 


™. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
3, in millions of U. 8. dollars: 


1952 1953 1954 
408 482 459 
518 596 615 


53 the chief customers other than 
panish colonies were Britain (16%), 
r1 ‘ermany (13%) and the U. S. 
Leading suppliers other than the 
ere the U. S. (12%), western Ger- 
%) and France (11%). Leading 
1958, were oranges (18%), wine 
) and iron ore (5%). Major imports 
‘¢ raw cotton, chemical products (es- 
lly fertilizer), wheat, petroleum and 


s 
(1 


, 


ry. 


ai 


‘The textile industry, concen- 
Catalonia and normally employ- 
300,000 workers, leads all others. 


. Pig iron production in 1954 was 
metric tons; steel production, 
tons. On March 31, 1955, 59 ves- 


Communications. The merc 


which suffered severely during 
war ahd World War Il, comprise: 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 1,312,60 
gross tons on June 30, 1954, accore 
Lloyd’s Register. The highway syste! 
about 80,000 miles and the railway sy 
about 11,200. 

Finance. Recent data (budget estimate: 
are as follows, in millions of pesetas: 


1950-51* 1952-53* 1954 
Revenue 17,847 22,208 
Expenditure 17,941 92,477 26 


* Data are for éath yedr in indicated biennial 
tary period. 

The public debt on Dec. 31, 1954, W 
86,896,666,811) pesetas, including tre 
bonds and guaranteed obligations. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURC 
CLIMATE. Spain, less than ten 
from Africa at the closest point, and 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is | 
erally a broad plateau sloping to 
and east and crossed by a series of mic 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most « 
coast litte is Steep and rocky, with f 
dentations. 


Minerals. Spain’s mineral wealt. 
ond to agriculture in the nation 
omy, yields millions of tons of ore. F 
ing are production figures for 1954 
metric tons; coal and lignite, 14,1 
iron ore, 4,034,648; lead ore, 86,6 

ore, 158,156; potash ore, 1,219,200; m 
(1953),.1,431. Spain also produces © 
gold, magnesite, sulfur, tungsten, p 
phates, silver and, reportedly, ur 
Forests and Fisheries. Spanish forest 
lumber, pine resins, cork and espar' 
100,000 persons work in the fishing 
ning and related industries. The 1953 ¢ 
principally cod, tunny and sardine 
568,730 metric tons, valued at 3,229, 
pesetas. i 
Climate. Most of Spain’s weather 

treme. Madrid, for example, reaches a 
of 110° and a low of 10°. In the t 
the protection of the Sierra Neva 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIO! 


Area, 
Country ’ sq. mi. 
Spanish Morocco , 
Northern Zone 7,692 
Southern Zone 10,089 


Tfni 741 
Ceuta, Melilla, Alhu- 
cemas, Chafarinas and 
Pefion de Velez 


Spanish Sahara 


82 


Rio de Oro 78,302 )5 : 
Saguia el Hamra oaen . 
Spanish Guinea 10,852 


For Spanish Morocco, see Mo 


“ 
. 


4e climate subtropical. The northeast, 
ith climate much like that of the British 
Jes, is the only region with normal rain- : 


il. 

UTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east 
past in the Mediterranean are the Bal- 
aric Islands, Which total 1,936 square 
uiles. The largest is Majorea (1,405 sq. 
ii.). Sixty miles west of Affica are the 
‘anary Islands (2,804 sq. mi.). 


Sweden (Kingdom) 
(Sverige) 
Ayes: 173,341 square miles. 
Population (ést. Dec. 31, 1954): 9,234,664 
practically all Swedish). 
Density per square mile: 41.7. 
Sovereign: King Gustavus VI. . 
Prime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander, 
Principal cities (est. Dec, 31, 1954): 
stockholm, 776,947 (capital); Géteborg, 
173,433 (chief port, shipbuilding) ; Malmo, 
05,640 (seaport) ; Norrképing, 88,295 (tex- 


iles); Halsingborg, 73,342 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: Krona. 
He aee Swedish. 
eligions: Swedish Lutheran, 99%; 


thers, 1%. 


AISTORY. Although ancestors of today’s 
Swedes lived in the area as long as 5,000 
years ago, little is known of Sweden be- 
fore the 10th century. Before 1100, King 
Olaf Skéttkonung had united Sweden into 
a strong nation and established Chris- 
tianity. In 1397 Sweden was united with 
Norway and Denmark under the Union of 
Kalmar. After the murder of several prom- 
inent Swedes by Christian Ii of Denmark 
in 1520, Sweden revolted under the leader- 
ship of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, elected 
King in 1523, founded the modern Swedish 
state and was the first European monarch 
to break relations with the Pope. 


By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ War 
(during which Gustavus Adolphus scored 
a number of brilliant military successes) , 
Sweden acquired important German areas, 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 


uuster of King Gustavus IV in 1809, a 
onstitutional law still in effect was 
adopted, after which Charles XIII, uncle 
of Gustavus IV, was elected King. Since 
Charies XIII was childless, one of Napo- 
son’s marshais, Jean Bernadotte, was 
cted Crown Prince and took over effec- 
e control of the government, succeeding 
the throne in 1818 as Charles XIV. By 


the Treaty of Kiel (1814), Sweden acquired ou 


Norway from Denmark in return for Pom- 
erania. The union with Norway lasted un- 
+il 1905, at which time it was peacefully 
dissolved. i 
Neutrality was maintained through both 
World Wars. Sweden did not join the North 
Atlantic Pact in 1949. : ¥ 
SOVEREIGN. Gustavus VI, porh Nov. 11, © 
1882, matried (1) 1905, Princess Margaret 
Viétoria (botn 1882, died 1920); (2) 1923, 3 
Princess Louise Mountbattert (born 1889). — 
To his first marriage was born Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (born Apr. 22, 1906, killed 
in ait crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was marriéd — 
in 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe-Coburg- — 
Gotha; their offspring include a son. atl * 
Gustavus, the heit apparent, born April — 
30, 1946, and four daughters. Gustavus af tae 
pecame King Oct. 30, 1950, on the death of 
his father, Gustavus V, who had reigned 
since 1907. ; : : Nae 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Executive — 
and judicial authority is vested in the Ki 
alone, but his resolutions must be taken 
the presence of the Council of State (ca 


Council is appointed by the King_ but 
responsible collectively to the Riksdag 
(parliament) . “ ise 
The Riksdag has an upper ehamber of 
150 members elected indirectly by : 
provincial and municipal councils for eigh 
years, one-eighth being renewed each ye 
The lower chamber of 230 members is 
rectly elected by popular vote for 
years. There is universal suffrage for 
and women over 21. The King © : 
right to initiate legislation and has 
absolute veto over all bills except 
relating to taxation. ae 
Standings in the lower 


tions of Sept. 21, 1952): 
110, Liberal 59, Conservat 


chamber 


ing period is 15 months. The King 
mander in chief of all the armed force 
The army, numbering about 60,00! it) 
trained reserve of 600,000, is well-« 
with the latest type weapons, mar 
them developed in Sweden. The air 
has 600 planes. The navy in Dec. 19 
3 cruisers, 2 coast defense ships, “if 
destroyers, 9 escort vessels, 21 subma 
rines, 2 minelayers and numerous smalle 

craft. Naval personnel numbers about 10,- 
000 in addition to coast artillery, un 
naval jurisdiction. ees 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Public elementary education 
has been free and compulsory sin 18 

Tiliteracy is practically unknown. If 
1952 there were 730,000 pupils in reg 1- 
lar elementary schools as well as 151,000 


pupils in regular secondary schools. ‘The 

two universities—Uppsala and Lund—and 

four other schools of university grade had 

a total enrollment of 12,677 in 1952. The 

Ne - state also provides a large number of spe- 

4 cial vocational and continuation schools. 

‘The national church is the Swedish Luth- 

eran Church, of which the King is supreme 
_ administrator. 


Agriculture. Grain, hay, potatoes and 
_ sugar beets are products of the broad fer- 
tile plains of the south; cattle raising and 
‘dairy farming predominate in the north. 
Production of major crops in 1954 was as 
- follows, in metric tons: wheat, 1,020,000; 
rye, 301,000; maize, 360,000; oats, 861,000; 
mixed grain, 656,000; sugar beets, 1,848,- 
; vf 000; potatoes, 1,429,000. The 1954 livestock 
estimates showed 335,000 horses, 2,555,000 
eattle, 203,000 sheep and 1,614,000 hogs. 
Butter production in 1954 was 92,577 met- 
ric tons; cheese, 55,268 tons; milk, 4,353,- 
000 tons. 


dustry. The highly specialized machine 
i ndustry produces separators, motors, elec- 
trical machines and apparatus, agricultural 
ma achinery, ball bearings, telephone equip- 

m nt and harbor works. Pig iron produc- 
tion in 1954 totaled 939,000 metric tons; 
pr luction of raw steel in the same year 
"totaled 1,835,000 tons. 


here are also large woolen, glass and 
orcelain industries. Shipyards build for 
both. wedish and foreign fleets; on March 
i 1956, 72 vessels of 406,545 gross tons 
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rking industries are extensive. The 
Beery isa ee trust which cov- 


1952 Inks 1954 
a 8,134 7,659 8,218 
bi 8,952 8,172 9,198 


ng exports in 1954 were wood pulp 
Ie Wee as and Get (12%), 


western 
y eae Norway (10%) and Den- 
%). The chief suppliers were 
Germany (20%), Britain (16%), 
(8%) and Norway (7%). Leading 

i petroleum 


obiles. 
Earns: On June 30, 1954, the 
and over) of 2,703, 467 gross 


ns 
1S, largely efficient motor vessels. The 
eae aed network totaled 


‘ an and Denmark. 


c 
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Finance. Recent data are as follows 
millions of kronor: es 
1953-54 1954-55* 1955- 
8,535 8,599 9,91 


Revenue 4 
8,130 8,756 9, 909° | 


Expenditure 
* Budget estimate. 
The public debt was 15,059,000,000 
on Dec. 31, 1954. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Sweden, with extreme lengt! 
of about 990 miles and breadth a, 
250 miles, slopes eastward and southware 
from its peak elevation in the Kjélen 
mountains along the Norwegian border, — 
In the north are mountains and many} 

lakes. To the south and east are central 
lowlands, and south of them are fertile 
areas of forest, valley and plain. Along © 

Sweden’s rocky coast, chopped up exten= — 


mi.) and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
try is landlocked to the north. : 
Minerals. Sweden’s high-grade iron ore — 
deposits are among the world’s riches 
Those in central Sweden produce prin 


for export, with much of the output being 


. shipped through the Norwegian port of 


metric tons. Gold production was 103,00! 
troy oz. Other major minerals are copp 
(31,280 tons), lead (20,298 tons), arseni 


posits of uranium have been reported i in 
Sweden. 


Forests and Fisheries. About 60 per 
and there are vast forest products indus 
tries in the north. Sweden supplies a larg 
percentage of the world’s mechanical 
chemical pulp. In 1953, 3,200,000 me 
tons of wood pulp, 341,000 tons of new: 
print, 759,000 tons of other paper 2: 


The average annual catch of fish is ab 
140,000 oon half of it in small Balti 


February is the coldest month, 

mean average below 382° for all s 2 
(25.7° at Stockholm). Average annual rs 
fall in the north is 16.5 inches; in t 
south, 22.5 inches. are) 


) 


__ (Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 
Area: 15,940 square miles, a 
Population (est. Dec. 1954): 4,950,000 
wiss, 91.2%; German, 3.6%; Italian, 
%; French, 9%; others, 1.2%—figures by 
ie Of birth). ; 
Density per square mile: 310.5. 
President (1955): Max Petitpierre.* 
Principal cities (est. Dee. 1954): Zurich, 
000 (textiles, banking); Basel, 192,900 
lil center, Rhine port); Geneva, 157,300 
iteliectual center); Bern, 155,600 (capi- 


fonetaty whit: Swiss franc. 


Languages: German, _ 71.9%; French, 
A%; Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 1.1 % 3 
hers, .6%. ; 

Relizions: Protestant, 57%: Roman 


itholic, 41%; Jewish, 4%; others, 1.6%. 


‘The vicé president ordinarily becomes president the 
tt year. Vice-president in 1955: Markus Feldmann. 


ISTORY. Swiss history is principally the 
sry of thé federation of various fiefs of 
é Holy Horan Empire into a single 
ion for common défense. The process be- 
mH iff 1291, with the cantons of Uri, 
wyz and Nidwalden as the nucleus. 
ver the next 300 years, ten new cantons 
itered the federation, which nominally 
mained part of the Holy Roman Empire 
Atil the Treaty of Westphalia gave it in- 
spenidence in 1648. 
The French revolutionary army suc- 
eded in occtipying Switzerland in 1798 
1d organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
ut Napoleon restored the federation in 
303. The Congress of Vienna (1815) de- 
ared Switzerland an independent, neutral 
ate in perpetuity, and fixed the nation’s 
orders as they exist today. Out of the 
rief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
emocratic Constitution of 1848, which was 
fluenced by the Constitution of the 
nited States. 
Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
1 World Wars I and II, during which its 
iplomatic delegations represented the in- 
srests Of many Of the belligerents. 
VERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since the 
doption in 1874 of their present Constitu- 
ion, the Swiss have had a federation of 22 
overeign cantons. Hach canton has its own 
spislature, executive and judiciary depart- 
jernits, with the right of veto over federal 
sgislation through referendum. 
“The Federal Assembly has two houses— 
Council of States of 44 members, two 
rom each canton, and a National Council 
f 196 members elected for four-year terms. 
she seven members of the Cabinet (Fed- 
tal Council) are elected for four years by 
e Federal Assembly, which also elects the 
eo President from among its own mem-~ 
sers for a period of one year. The federal 
svernment is supreme in matters of war, 
ce and treaties, and regulates the army, 
roads, postal service, mints and national 


1k note issues. 


' In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 


Officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 
mander in chief is named with rank of 
general. Since the army is a national mi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, pur 
military Service is cormpulsory from the 
agés of 18 to 60, with an initial training 
period of about three months and an 11- 

day refresher course once a year. The force 

of mén trained and physically fit is about — 
650,000. The air force has about 5,000 per- — 
sonnel atid 400 planes. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory, free and 
locally controlled. In 1951-52 primary 
schools had 476,331 pupils and secondary 
schools had 80,207. There are seven uni- 
versities, with 12,462 students in 1952-53. 


Religious freedom is guaranteed under 
the constitution. German, Italian and ~ 
French were recognized as national lan- 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialect 
of the Alpine regions, was also madé of- 
ficial in 1937. ts 

With nearly @ fourth of its land unpro- — 
ductive, and with half of it in pasture of 
forest atea, Switzerland is dependent on — 
imports for food supply. Wheat, potatoes, — 
fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets ani 
grapes are grown, but stockraising 41 
dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
the agricultural production. In 1954 there — 
were 1,593,000 cattle, 950,000 hogs and 
125,500 horses. Production of cheese in © 


x 


ie 


se 


2 


A 
4 
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1964 was 50,760 metric tons; of butter, 
28,320 metric tons. : eS 
vs! 


Manufacturing is the principal economic — 
activity, with more than 40 per cent of the 
population being sustained by manufa 
tures or mechanical pursuits. Industry 


materials are imported, and products con 
sist almost exclusively of high grade, e: 
pensive commodities. In 1954 there wer 
11,850 factories with 564,311 workers. 


Manufactures include chemical product 
machines, watches, textiles, aluminu: 
precision instruments, lumber, shoes an 
fine handmade embroidery. Chief U 
tural industries are the manufact 
fine cheeses and condensed milk. 
its many scenic attractions, Swit: 
draws the heaviest and most profita 
tourist trade in Hurope. Se 


Switzerland is dependent on fo 
trade for its prosperity. Trade St 
are as follows, in millions of Swiss 1 


1952 1953 
Exports 4,749 5,165 
Imports 5,206 5,071 


In 1954 the leading customers were W 
ern Germany (12%), the U.S. (12%), 7 
(9%), France (7%) and Britain (5%) 
Leading suppliers were western Germany 
(22%), the U. S. (18%), France ( 


a 


exports were machinery (21%), clocks and 
watches (20%), chemicals and drugs 
(16%) and textiles and clothing (12%). 


_ The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
North Sea, is the principal inland water- 
way. Railways built over rugged terrain, 
entailing construction of many bridges and 

tunnels, total about 3,350 miles, mostly 
electrified. Road mileage is about 10,500. 

Financial data in millions of Swiss fr.: 


ie An 1953 1954* 1955t 
_ Revenue 1,974.8 2,320.2 1,906.5 
_ Expenditure 1,884.0 1,959.2 1,875.2 


* * Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


‘The debt of the Confederation alone (ex- 
cluding the railway debt) was 1,772,700,- 
000 fr. on Dec. 31, 1954. 


_ NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Most of 
_ Switzerland comprises a mountainous 
plateau bordered by the great bulk of the 
Alps on the south and by the Jura Moun- 
tains on the northwest. Its greatest length 
is 226 miles, greatest width, 137 miles. 
_ About a fourth of the total area of Swit- 
gerland is covered hy scenic mountains 
and glaciers. 


Se Nee 


The ‘climate is Sapaperate and varies 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
é nuary), for example, averages 31.8° at 
1, which is 909 feet in elevation, and 
° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 feet. 
is the warmest month, with a mean 


[Se (est. 1954): 3,670, 000 (Arab, 
enian, Kurdish, Turkish, French). 
Density per square mile: 49.9. 
ay ident: Shukri al-Kuwatly. 
amier: Sabri al-Assali. 
cipal cities (est. 1951): Aleppo 
)), 371,897 (northern trading center); 
(Damas), 345,237 (capital); 
121,044 (farming, silk) ; Hama, 87,- 
edouin trading center). 
netary unit: Syrian pound (£8). 
mguages: Arabic, Aramaic, French. 
ligions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Mos- 
Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 
; Armenian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem 
3.1%; others (Syrian Orthodox 
holic, Greek and Armenian Catho- 
oe etc.), 8.0%. 


se ‘about 1500 B.c., and after that 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, "Assyrians, Chal- 
ans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 B.c. 
n’ ot 4 Arab conquest in a.p. 636, it was 


Italy (10%) and Britain (6%). Leading ~ 


_ leading crops include sorghum, olives, co 


cae. ee er 
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in 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Tur 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish prov 
until World War I. 


A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 3. 
Syria in the French zone of influence. Thei 
League of Nations gave France a mandate) 
over Syria after World War I, but the: 
French were forced to put down several } 
nationalist uprisings. In 1930, France a 
ognized Syria as an independent repub! 
but still subject to the mandate. ‘After 
nationalist demonstrations in 1939, the. 
French High Commissioner suspended the: 
Syrian Constitution. In 1941, British and | 
Free French forces invaded Syria to eli 
nate Vichy control. During the rest 
World War II, Syria was an Allied base.: 
Again in 1945, nationalist demonstrations 
broke into actual fighting, and British! 
troops had to restore order. Syrian fra 
met a series of reverses while participati B | 
in the Arab invasion of Palestine in 1948 
After Mar. 30, 1949, when the government. 
was overthrown by Husni Zayim, there! 
were several army coups d’état. That of! 
Nov. 29, 1951, was engineered by Col. A b 
Shishakly. Elected President in July, 
1953, Shishakly was ousted on Feb. 
1954, by the army, which named Hachen , 
Bey el-Attassi President. On Aug. 18, 195 
Shukri al-Kuwatly was elected Preside! ra 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under t 1 
1950 Constitution, restored in 1954, leg 
lative power is vested in a unicamel 
Parliament. Executive power is exercised 
by the President through the Preney 
his Cabinet. 


‘The Syrian army is organized around @ 
cadre of troupes spéciales transferred fr 
French to Syrian jurisdiction in 1945. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1 
Syria had 2,184 primary and 164 secondary 
schools, with total enrollment of 343,17 
There is a university at Damascus. 


- Agriculture and animal breeding are 
main industries. Only half the land 
arable, and only a third is actually cw 
vated. Most crops require irrigation. ] 


wheat and 561,000 tons of barley. Ot , 


ton, grapes, lentils and tobacco. S' 
raising is important among nomads 
semi-nomads. 


Exports in 1958 totaled £5S3'70,00 
imports were £S307,000,000. Principal - 
tomers were Lebanon (24%), France (1 
and Britain (12%); leading suppliers, t 
U. S. (12%) and Lebanon, Britain 
France (each 11%). Leading exports 
ginned cotton, wheat, barley and 


In 1953 Syria had 4,332 miles of hig 
and 517 miles of railway. 


RAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Coastal 
a is a narrow plain. Back of that is a 
nge of coastal mountains, and still far- 
er inland is a steppe area. In the east is 
e Syrian Desert, and in the southeast | 
xt to Jordan is the Jebel Druze Range. 
1e climate is subtropical, with rainfall 
eraging 50 iriches on the coastal range 
it diminishing to less than four inches 
parts of the desert. Summer tempera- 
res at Aleppo range from about 75° at 
Pht to 100° during the day; winter 
mperatures, from freezing to 50°. 


Thailand (S?am) (Kingdom) 
(Muang Thai) 
Area: 198,247 square miles. : 
Population (est. 1954): 19,925,000 (1937: 
hai, 90%*; Chinese, 3.4%; Indian and 
alayan, 3.4%; others, 3.2%). 
Density per square mile: 100.5. 
Ruler: King Rama IX. 
Prime Minister: Luang Pibul Songgram. 
Principal cities (census 1947): Bangkok 
<rung Thep), 827,290 (capital, chief 
ort) ; Khonkaen, 590,664 (trading center); 
hieng Mai, 
ai; 476,118 (northern trading center). 
Monetary unit: Baht. 
Languages: Thai (Siamese). Chinese. 
Religions (census 1947): Buddhist, 89% 5 
foslem, 4%; Christian and others, V%. 
* Including about 2,500,000 of Chinese descent born 
Siam. 
ISTORY. The Siamese first began moving 
own into their present homeland from 
re Asiatic continent in the 6th century 
p., and by the end of the 13th century 
iled most of the western portion. During 
ne next 400 years, the Siamese fought 
soradically with the Cambodians to the 
ast and the Burmese to the west. The 
ritish obtained recognition of paramount 
terest in Siam in 1824, and in 1896 an 
nglo-French accord guaranteed Siamese 
adependence. 
A coup on June 24, 1932, changed the 
bsolute monarchy into a representative 
overnment with universal suffrage. Thus 
horn of much power, King Prajadhipok 
bdicated in March 1935 in favor of his 
ephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After five 
ours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 1941, 
iam yielded to Japanese occupation and 
came one of the springboards in World 
Var II for the Japanese campaign against 
fialaya. After the fail of its pro-Japanese 
uppet ‘government in July 1944, Siam 
yursued a policy of passive resistance 
‘ainst the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1945, 
fter the Japanese surrender, Siam repu- 
liated the declarations of war it had made 
ainst Britain and the U. S. in 1942. 


534,623 (rice, teak); Chieng , 


Siam with the Indian Ocean would be cut 


across Siamese territory without British 
concurrence. 

RULER. Rama IX, who was born Dee. 5, 
1927, second son of Princé Mahidol of 
Songklila, succeeded to the throne on June 

9, 1946, when his brother, King Ananda 
Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound. He was 
married on April 28, 1950, to Princess 
Kitiyakara; their son, Vajiralongkorn, botn _ 
July 28, 1952, is heir apparent. | 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Thailand 
is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Under the 1932 Constitution, restored after 
the Dec. 1951 coup d’état to replace that 

of 1949, there is a Uhicameral Parliament, 
half nominated, half elected. The govern+ 
ment is administered by the Prime Min- — 
ister and his Cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the Parliament. "2 


The 1987 defense act made military serv- 
icé compulsory for a period of two years 
petween the ages of 18 and°30. The army 
had about 50,000 men in 1954. There was — 
also a militarized police force of about 
40,000 men and a fair-sized air force. The 
navy in 1954 had 1 coast defense ship, 4 %. 
submarines, 4 frigates and eScort vessels — 
and other smaller craft. gt 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. — 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Thailand 
control most of the elementary education rg 
in rural districts. In 1952 there were 364 
government schools with 83,852 pupil 
18,584 local public ahd municipal schools, — 
with 2,661,112 pupils and 1,284 private 
schools, with 267,943 pupils. The 5 instit 
tions of higher learning had 10,656 stu- 
dents. Illiteracy was estimated at 68.9% 
in 1987. aa 

Almost 90 per cent of the population 
work at agriculture. Rice (1954: 7,700,00( 
metric tons) is the principal crop, the sta- 
ple food and the leading export. It ts the 
basis of Thailand’s whole economy and t. 
key to its prosperity. Next most import: 
is rubber (exports 1954: 118,600 me 
tons). Other products include cocon 
corn, tobacco, cotton, sesame, sugar 
and soybeans. Livestock, poor in quality 
and quantity, is used mainly for ha 
Manufacturing is of little importance, 
cept for native handicraft and food 
essing. Domestic business is largely 
trolled by Chinese. i 

Recent trade statistics are as follo 


(in millions of U. S. dollars): — ‘ 
1952 1968) 
Exports 333.1 322.6 
Imports 299.6 336.3 
* Provisional. . 


Chief exports in 1954 were rice (49%), 
rubber (16%) and tin (7%). Leading cus- 
tomers in 1953 were Malaya and Singap: , 
(29%), Japan (25%) and the U.S. (21 
leading suppliers, the U. S. (18%), J 


(Ee 


(17%), Britain (18%) and Hong, Kong 
(12%). 
There are good water routes which han- 
dle about 80 per cent of all internal traffic. 
- Bangkok, the chief port, 25 miles up the 
_ Chaupaya River from the Gulf of Siam, 
handles about 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade. Railways under government owner- 
ship total 2,032 miles, and in 1950 there 
- were about 3,600 miles of highway. 


‘The 1955 budget estimated revenue at 
_ 5,416,486,000 baht and expenditure at 
aioe 677,038,000 baht. ; 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Thailand, about three-fourths 
the size of Texas, supports most of its 
_ population in the central alluvial plain 
which is drained by the Chaupaya River 
é. ‘and tributaries. There are small deposits of 

- many important minerals, and some pre- 
d us stones. Only tin, gold, tungsten and 
-are in commercial production. Tin 
utput in 1940 was 20,841 tons (10% of the 
orld total), but production in 1953 was 
‘ only 9,775 long tons (tin-in-concentrates) . 


oe Almost. 70 per cent of Thailand’s total 
land area is forested. Teak, the main for- 
@ bath product, covers over one-third of this 
: , chiefly in the northern hill country. 
, ot er forest products of Thailand include. 
: gan wood, ironwood, ebony, rattan and 


sheries, both ocean and river, ordi- 
y rank second to agriculture in prod- 


e climate is monsoonal, but the full 
of the monsoons is broken by the 
Rainfall decreases from 
Pts north. Humidity is always high, 
mperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
ber-February cool season. Inland 
peratures often rise to 100° during the 
eason. 


ae See Jordan 


Trieste 

ormer free territory (293 sq. mi.) 
northeastern Adriatic was divided 
to between Italy and Yugoslavia 
the provisions of a memorandum of 
erstanding signed Oct. 5, 1954. Most 
area (202 sq. mi.) went to Yugo- 
avia; the smaller (91 sq. mi.) but far 
10 e densely populated part, including the 
Trieste, went to Italy. 


Ae territory had been created 


a the treaty provisions, and 
oslav and Anglo-U. S. occupation 
s had continued the occupation begun 


Ss he he 


led by the YORRE. Turks, an organizat 
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in 1945 of eubdtan tially? the ‘areas * 
ferred to Yugoslavia and Italy, s 
tively, in 1954. 
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Turkey (Republic) 
(Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti) 
Area: 296,185 square miles. 
Population (est. 1954): 22,949,000 
(Turkish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 
1.4%; Yugoslavian, 9%; others, a 
Density per square mile: 77 De 
President: Celal Bayar. 
Premier: Adnan Menderes. f 
Principal cities (census 1950): Istanbt ; 
(formerly Constantinople), 1,018,468 (chief 
port, commercial center) ; Izmir (Smyrn 
362,340 (seaport); Ankara (Angora), 28 
781 (capital) ; Adana, 117,799 (agricultur 
center); Bursa, 100, 007 (silk, carpets); Ei 
kisehir, 88,459 (trading center). 
Monetary unit: Turkish pound (£T). 
Languages: Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian. 
Religions: Mohammedan, 98. 6%; othe 
1.4%. 
* 1935, by place of birth. 


HISTORY. The Ottoman Turks first ap- 
peared in the early 13th century a.p. Unde 
the leadership of their Sultans, the 
gradually spread their hegemony over mo 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captu 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and stormin 
the gates of Vienna in the 17th cent 
At the height of its power, the empi 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to # 
frontiers of Poland and from the shores ¢ 
the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at 


portended the decline of Ottoman pow 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pay 
in Europe’s political maneuvers. Rui 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th 
tury and made herself official protector 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Rus 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. 
a result of the Russo-Turkish war (18' 
78), Bulgaria became practically indep 


war with Italy (1911-12) and in the 
kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a rev 


cation of Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1909 anc 
established a constitutional regime. 


World War I, a secret alliance was sigt 
between Germany and Turkey, whose 
was advised by a German military miss: 
and in September the Allies Geclakes 


fended the strategic Dardanelles, k 
ish forces seized Sha eh Mesopot 


hori 


Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 1918 
d forces held the territory along the 
nelles and the Bosporus, and later 
forces occupied Smyrna and its 
inity. 

In 1919 the new Nationalist party, 
aded by Mustafa Kemal, was organized 
fésist the Allied occupation, and in 1920 
National Assembly elected Mustafa Ke+ 
41 President.of both the Assembly and 
6 government. Under his leadership, the 
tionalist government was recognized by 
reign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
thdrawn. The presérit Turkish bound- 
ies (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ded to Turkey by France in 1989) were 
ed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
id later negotiations. The caliphate and 
itanate were separated and the sultanate 
lished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
irkey formally became a republic with 
ustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
smal Atattirk, as its first President. He 
oceeded to carry out an extensive pro- 
am of reform, modernization and in- 
istrialization. 

The Montreux Convention (1936) gave 
irkey sole responsibility for the defense 
‘the area. On Aug. 7, 1946, Soviet Russia 
oposed in a note to Turkey that defense 
the Straits be made-a joint Turkish- 
viet responsibility under a revision of 
ie Montreux Convention, but the proposal 
as opposed by both Britain and the U.S., 
/ well as by Turkey. 


General Ismet Indnti was elected to suc- 
ed Kemal Atatiirk on the latter’s death 
, 1938 and was re-elected in 1939, 1943 
1d 1946, but was defeated in 1950 and 
ieceeded by Celal Bayar. On Oct. 19, 1939, 
“mutual assistance pact was concluded 
ith Britain and France. Turkey followed 
“neutral course during most of World 
far II, but on Feb. 23, 1945, she declared 
ar on Germany and Japan, but took 
9 active part in the conflict. After 
1e abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish non- 
sgression pact in March 1945, Turkey 
as subjected to Soviet pressure for a 
gare in the control of the Dardanelles. 
o assist Turkey in effecting moderniza- 
on necessary for the preservation of its 
ational integrity, the U. S. in 1947 agreed 
> advance $100,000,000, all of which was to 
e used for the armed forces or to a lesser 
ent for economic projects directly re- 
ed to Turkish defense. Turkey has also 
eived aid under the European Recovery 
rogram. It also became a full member of 
ae North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
1 1952. 

(OVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The Con- 
bution, as amended in 1937, defines the 
te as “republican, nationalist, populist, 
tist, secular, and revolutionary.” The 
ent is chosen from the deputies of 


the National Assembly; his term of office is 
identical with the life of each Assembly. 
The 541 members of the Assembly are 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of — 
four years. According to the Turkish Con- 
stitution, the Assembly exercises the exéec-— 
utive power through the President and the 
Council of Ministers (cabinet) Which is 
appointed by him. 

The Republican People’s party, which 
had been in power since 1923, was over- : 
whelmingly defeated in free elections held 
May 14, 1950, by the Democratic party. The 
latter was retained in office by an even 
wider margin in elections held May 2, 1954, 
in which it won 508 seats in the Assembly. 
Centralization is the basis of the govern- _ 
mental system. The pre-republic judicial | 
system, based on Sunni Moslem law, was 
replaced in 1926 by a new system based of 
the Swiss civil code. pane 
Defense. Military service is compulsory — 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period — : 
is three years. The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 1939, was about 375,000 in — 
1954. he 


Large purchases of modern materiel were — é 
made during World War II, and additional 


armaments were received from the U. S. 
after the war. The air force, under the die. , 
-. 


rect control of the Turkish General Staff, — 


had a strength of about 1,000 planes in — 
1950. The navy has 1 battle cruiser, 10 fleet 
destroyers and 12 submarines, in addition — 
to smaller craft, including a number of 
former U. S. and British minesweepers. A 
regimental combat team of 5,000 men w 


oS 


dispatched to Korea in 1950. : 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIO 
Education. Elementary education is no 
nally obligatory from 7 to 12. Only 2 Aone 
of the whole population could read ind 

write in 1945, but 43.2% of those 7 to 16 

were literate in 1950. In 1951-52 there were 
17,428 primary schools with 1,616,626 pupils 
and 494 secondary schools and lycées with 
90,356 pupils. There were 34 institutions of 
higher learning with 27,585 students. Th 
Latin alphabet replaced the Arabic sc 
in 1928. 


Agriculture and Industry. Agricultu 
the principal economic activity, en 
about 65 per cent of the population. 
about 20 per cent of the land is 
cultivation, but the government has 1 
great efforts to modernize and im 
farming. The most important cash 
is tobacco (1954: 100,000 metric tons). 
ton (1954: 142,000 metric tons, ginned 
grown in the south of Asia Minor whil 
come exclusively from the Smyrna re; 
Principal grain crops, with 1954 pro 
tion in metric tons, are wheat, 4,90 
parley, 2,500,000; oats, 300,000; and 
914,000. Turkey is a leading exporter 
olive oil; the Brusa region and the Toni 
coast are the principal areas of cultivati Le 

i pee : 
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Opium poppies are grown in the ‘Smyrna, 
Malatia and Tokat regions. ~ 


l 
7 Turkey is rich in livestock. The most 


4 
: 


w 


important animal is the goat, of which 
there were 21,908,000 in 1952, including 
the valuable Angora, which thrives on the 
uplands of the plateau. There were also 
(in Dec. 1952) 10,697,000 cattle, 26,561,000 
sheep and 1,217,000 horses. Total wool 
production in 1954 was 21,000 metric tons, 
clean basis. 


5 Staple industries have been established 
f z in iron, steel, textiles, paper, glass, sugar 
- and cement. In 1954, 195,600 metric tons 
of pig iron and 169,200 tons of steel were 
| produced. A large proportion of the fac- 
_ tories are government-operated. Istanbul is 
the major industrial area. 


a Trade. Turkey’s foreign trade was as fol- 
— lows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


1952 1953 1954 
Exports 1,016.2 1,108.9 937.8 
Imports* "1,556.6 1,491.1 1,339.4 


‘* Includes military equipment imported under U. S. 
Baar assistance program. 

“4 Principal customers in 1954 were west- 
ern Germany (18%), the U. 8S. (17%), 
_ «Britain (7%) and Italy (6%). Leading 
ppliers were western Germany (18%), 
. S. (15%), Britain (9%) and France 
7 1%. |. Chief exports in 1953 were tobacco 
(22%), taw cotton (20%), wheat (15%) 
and chrome (7%); leading imports, ma- 
ry, iron, steel, fuel and oil. 


mmunications and Finance. In June 
(100 tons and over) aggregating 


| gross tons. The length of railways 
) was 4,780 miles. Highway mileage 


in millions of Turkish pounds: 


; 1953-54* 1954-55¢ 1955-56t 
2,147 2,289 2,789 
2,249 2,288 2,941 


+ Budget estimate. 


% ag public debt, consolidated and float- 
ing, on December 31, 1954, was £T2,580,- 
000,000. 


ural areas by the historic waterway 
ed by the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmara and the Bosporus. 


ae rkey in Europe comprises an area 
about equal to the state of Massachusetts. 
Tt is hilly country drained by the Maritsa 
vel and its tributaries. Almost all the 

U ation is concentrated in and near 
vo important towns, Istanbul (Con- 
ople) and Edirne (Adrianople). Tur- 
Asia, or Anatolia, about the size of 
, is roughly a rectangle in shape with 


er 


ae oo 


center is a ‘ereeleas Pineal rimm 
mountains. 


Minerals and Forests. Turkey’ s rich mi 
resources are still comparatively un 
ploited. Deposits of copper in the la 
field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syria 
frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,-, 
000 tons (1954 output: 25,200 metric tons). 
Turkey is also relatively rich in coal, w 

large deposits in the Eregli region on the: 
Pontie coast some 150 miles from Istanbul) 
(1954 output: 5,710,000 tons). A Me 
world monopoly is enjoyed in meerschaw 
found in the Eskisehir district. Other Fe 
portant minerals of Turkey include 
chrome, manganese ore, iron Oe emery | 
and antimony. 


Climate. Along the coast from Antiock O 
the Dardanelles the climate is Mediter- 
ranean, with rainy winters and dry sw 
mers. Thence to the Bosporus it is tran 
tional to the type of climate with he 
year-round rainfall. Semitropical fruits 
tea may be grown in the region bey 
Trebizond on the Black Sea. The wes 
plateau has a harsh steppe climate, 
cold winters, hot summers and scanty ra 
fall, while the eastern plateau exhibit 
transition from steppe to alpine climate. Is- 
tanbul has a mean annual temperature 
57° (maximum 99°, minimum 17°) an 
average yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rain 
fall occurs oe tae one day ou 


three. 


Union of Soviet Socialist | 


Republics 
Area (est.): 8,473,444 square m 
(8,173,666 in. 1938). 
Population est. 1954): 214,500,0 


(170,467,186 by 1939 census) (Great _ 
sian, 58.4%; Ukrainian, 16.6%; Byelor 
sian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 2.9%; Tartar, 2 
Kazakh, 1.8%; Armenian, Azerbai 
Georgian, each 1.3%; more than 100 othe 
10.8%). ia 
Density per square mile: 25.3.* 
Chairman of Presidium of Suprem 
Council: Klementi E. Voroshilov. 
Premier: Nikolai A. Bulganin. 
Principal cities (census 1939): Mos¢ 
4,137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191 
(industrial center, shipbuilding) ; 
846,293 (industrial center, Ukraine); Kh 
kov, 833,432 (iron and steel, me | i 
809,347 (oil center, Azerbaijan) ;_ : 
644,116 (iron and steel); Odessa Gs 
604,223 (chief Black Sea port); Tashk 
585,005 (textiles, tobacco); Tiflis (Tb 
519,175 (building materials, leather) ; 
tov on Don, 510,253 (grain, shipbuildi 
Monetary unit: Rouble. ; 
Languages: See Population. ' 
Religions: Russian Orthodox (predo 
nant), Mohammedan, Roman Cai 
Jewish, Lutheran. 


*TIncluding acquisitions singe | 1939; 
estimated by the U.N. 


ORY. The history of Russia begins 
the perhaps legendary figure of the 
ng Rurik, who according to tradition 
me to Russia ih a.p. 862 and founded the 
st “Russian dynasty in Novgorod. The 
Hous tribes were united by the spread 
Christianity in the 10th and 11th cen-+ 
ries; Vladimir “the Saint” was converted 
988. During the 11th céntury the grand 
kes of Kiev held such Centralizing power 
@xistéd. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by 
= Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
it into numerous smaller dukedoms, out 
which three large centers emerged— 
licia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early 
kes of Moscow extended their domin- 
18 through their office of tribute collec- 
- for the Mongols. 
[In the late 15th century, Ivan III, the 
@ning duke, acquired the rival king- 
ms of Novporod and Tver and threw off 
@é Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible 
588-84), first Muscovite duke to assume 
s title of Tsar, i8 considéred to have 
undéd the Russian State. He crushed the 
wer of rival princes and boyars (great 
id-owners), but Russia remained largely 
sdieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
v Tsar, Michael (1613-45). Peter made 
tensive reforms aimed at Westérnization, 
d through his defeat of Charles XII of 
yeden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
, extended Russia’s boundaries to the 
st. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con- 
1ued Peter’s Westernization program and 
so expanded Russian territory, acquiring 
e Crimea and part of Poland. During 
e reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 
leon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
feated (1812-13), and new territory was 
ined, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
rabia (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
tor of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
r a time Europe’s rising liberal move- 
ent. During the century between the 
ypoleonic Wars and World War I, a few 
forms were introduced; however, the 
ttocratic power of the Tsars remained 
changed. 
During the reign of Alexander II 
855-81), Russia’s borders were pushed to 
ie Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom 
is abolished in 1861, but heavy restric- 
yns were imposed on the emancipated 
ss. Revolutionary strikes following Rus- 
’s defeat in the war with Japan forced 
icholas II (1894-1917) to grant a repre- 
atative national body (Duma), elected 
Y narrowly limited suffrage. It met for 
first time in 1906. Nicholas continued 
reactionary course, however, and the 
whelmingly liberal Duma had little or 
influence in the running of the govern- 


= 
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‘orld War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
3 and inefficiency of the tsarist regime, 
hough the call of patriotism held the 


- 


poorly equipped army together for a time. 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) in March 1917, and, following : 
the winning over of the Petrograd garti- 
son, the revolution was in full swing. — 
Nicholas was forcéd to abdicate under 
pressuré from thé Duina And was later 
killed by the revolutionists. A provisional 
goverhimeént was formed, cornpdsed of both 
coiservative and radical elements. This 
government, under the successive premier- 
ships of Princé Lvov and Alexander Keren- 
sky, a MenShevik or moderate socialist, | 
soon lost ground to thé radical or Bolshé+ 

vik wing of the Sotialist Democratic Labor 
party. Finally, on Nov. 7, 1917, came the 
Second Revolution, engineéred by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leor Trotsky and their small — 
put well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was : 
turned over the next day to thé Congress 
of Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern=- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commissars — 
with Lenin as Premier and Trotsky as For- 
eign Minister. The humiliating Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) concluded ~ 
the war with Germany, but civil war and — 
intervention by foreign powers prevented 
the new Communist government from 
gaining control of all Russia until 1920. 
A brief war with Poland occurred in 1920, 
but it resulted in Russian defeat an 
withdrawal. On 

On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 

Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass — 
whose constituent parts were changin 
constantly—became the Union of Sovie 
Socialist Republics, which was formed 
the union of the Russian S.F.S.R. and & 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian and Transcauca- 
sian S.S.R.’s. 


The sudden death of Lenin (Jan 
1924) precipitated an intraparty struggle 
between the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
General Secretary of the party, and the op 
position, led by Trotsky, which favored no 
only swifter socialization at home but fo 
mentation of revolution abroad. In | 


expelled from the party and exiled. 7 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-32) called 
gradual, progressive increase in industrial 
and agricultural production. Its collectit - 
zation program was opposed by the 
laks, or wealthier peasants, who were 
orously suppressed. Purges carried out 
1936-38 removed many prominent leg 
of the Revolution and top Russian 

officers. ‘ 


Soviet foreign policy—first feature 
friendship with Germany and antagol 
toward England and France and then,» 
after Hitler’s rise to power in 1938, by par- — 
ticipation in the League of Nations and an ~ 
anti-Fascist program—took another t 
turn on Aug. 24, 1939, with the signi 


O 
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a Soviet-German nonaggression pact. Ter- 
ritory seized from Poland (Sept. 1939) be- 
d came part of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
: ‘sian S.S.R.’s; that secured from Finland 
; at the conclusion of the Finnish war of 
| 1939-40, part of the Karelian S.S.R. set up 
ig March 31, 1940; that secured from Ru- 
mania (Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
vina), part of the Moldavian S.S.R. set up 
Aug. 2, 1940; and finally the formerly in- 
dependent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, occupied in June 1940, were 
absorbed into the U.S.S.R. as the 14th, 
- 15th and 16th Soviet Republics. The latter 
annexations have not been recognized by 
_ the United States, Britain, or the majority 
of other nations. 


Immediately following the German at- 
tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 
_ the State Defense Council headed by Sta- 
‘lin, who had taken over the post of Pre- 
- mier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
seized approximately 500,000 square miles 
‘ of Soviet territory, but Soviet forces re- 
sisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
in the Stalingrad area (Nov. 1942-Feb. 
, 1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 
“troops: gradually pushed the Nazis back 
and unleashed their final great offensive 
Jan. 12, 1945. The nonaggression pact 
Japan (1941) was denounced in April 
5, and, following the declaration of war 
. Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet Far East- 
forces quickly occupied Manchuria, 
afuto and the Kuriles. 


_ After the war, with its eastern European 
tellites drawn together into a solid bloc 
n opposition to the western democracies, 
Soviet Union launched a full-scale po- 
litical offensive against the non-Commu- 
nist world, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain. 

orts to discredit Anglo-U. S. influence 
e initially a failure. The western powers 
ered the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
a highly effective “airlift,” com- 
the unification of western Germany 
nt on to unite western Europe into 
of opposition to Communist aggres- 
\ through the vehicle of the North 

antic Pact. 

Evidence of an atomic explosion in the 
"Soviet Union in the summer of 1949 was 
hes reported by President Truman on Sept. 23, 
49. 


Stalin died on Mar. 6, 1953. The next 
Georgi M. Malenkov succeeded him as 
Malenkov’s chief rivals for 


‘power was revealed by the announce- 
ent on July 10, 1953, of the purging of 


Beria. He was executed on Dec. 23, ° 
His demise was accompanied by a ris 
importance of N.S. Khrushchev, Firs 
retary of the Communist party. On Fe 
1955, Malenkovy was demoted and replac 
as Premier by Bulganin, who was form 
Defense Minister. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution o 
1936, the Soviet Union is “a Socialist Stat 

of Workers and Peasants’? whose highests 
organ is the Supreme Council of the U: 
ion, which exercises legislative autho: 
It consists of two co-equal Houses 
Council of Nationalities, in which each: 
constituent republic has 25 represen 
tives, each autonomous republic 11, each 
autonomous oblast five, and each nationai 
okrug one (total 639); and the Council of 
the Union, elected on a nationwide is 
with one representative for each 30 
of population (total membership 708) 
representatives are elected for four- 
terms; the last election was held on 
14, 1954. Elections amount to a bian 
endorsement (or rejection) of a single | 
of candidates already nominated by 
Communist party, youth organizati 
collective farms and trade unions. The 0 
election in the Western sense of the wor 
takes place in the selection of the nom 
by these groups. All citizens over the 
of 18 are enfranchised. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Co 
acts as a directive body between the 
sions of the Supreme Council. It hi 
Chairman (sometimes referred to as 7 
Soviet President), 16 Vice Chairmen 
for each constituent republic), a Secri 
and 15 members, all elected by the | 
preme Council. 


The highest executive and adoten 
tive power is exercised by the Council o 
Ministers (formerly People’s Commi 
appointed by the Supreme Council 
headed by a Chairman (Premier) ani 
Vice Chairmen. It issues decrees and e 
tive orders on the basis of laws in 0 
tion and supervises their execution 
administrative machinery is neces 
vast and complicated, since it is resp 
ble not only for the ordinary adminis 
tive functions of government, but al 
the operation of enterprises which 2 
state-owned. 


The 16 constituent republics of the UI 
ion are as follows: the Russian 
Federated Socialist Republic (cap 
Moscow) covering about 80 per cent | 
total area; the Ukrainian S.S.R. ( 
Byelorussian §.S.R. (Minsk); Arme 
S.S.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (B 
Georgian S.S.R. (Tiflis) ; Turkmen | 


(Ashkhabad); Uzbek S.S.R. (Tash: 
Tadzhik S.S.R. (Stalinabad); Kk 
SS.R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz | 
(Frunze); Karelo-Finnish S.S.R 


zavodsk); Moldavian Sore (Kis 


anian SSR. (Vilnius); Estonian 
(Tallinn) and Latvian S.S.R. (Riga). 


rporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R. as 
irpatskaya Oblast; the Republic of 
nu Tuva in central Asia (64,000 sq. 
incorporated early in 1945 into the 
PS.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomous 
ist; Karafuto or southern Sakhalin 
935 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Islands 
14 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet troops 
\ug., 1945, and incorporated into the 
barovsk Krai of the RS.F.S.R.; the 
hern part of eastern Prussia (about 
) sq. mi.), placed under de facto So- 
administration at the Potsdam Con- 
ace and incorporated into RS.F.SR. 
Kaliningrad (formerly Ké6nigsberg) 
ug; the Petsamo district of Finland, 
ined de jure under the 1947 treaty and 
rporated into the Murmansk Oblast 
he R.S.F.S.R.; and Poland east of the 
zon Line (69,860 sq. mi.), under terms 
he Soviet-Polish treaty of Aug. 16, 1945, 
rporated into the Ukrainian and Bye- 
ssian S.S.R.’s. 


AMUNIST PARTY. The only political 
y permitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
is the All-Union Communist party, 
sh claimed 6,882,145 members in Oct. 
. Its organization parallels the entire 
rnmental and economic structure of 
country and guides all important ac- 
through instructions from the central 
ns to party members who occupy most 
2 important political and economic 
tions. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 
Party Congress, which meets irregu- 
y. The Congress elects a Central Com- 
fee (125 members, 110 alternates), 
ch in turn elects (1) an executive body 
ssidium), (2) a Secretariat headed by 
irst Secretary (N. S. Khrushchev) and 
a Committee of Party Control. 


embers of the Presidium of the Central 
mittee in July 1955 were N. S. Khrush- 
,, N. A. Bulganin, K. E. Voroshilov, V. 
Molotov, L. M. Kaganovich, M. G. 
rukhin, M. A. Saburov, A. I. Mikoyan, 
M. Malenkov, A. I. Kirichenico, M. A. 
Vv. 

1 Sept. 1947, the Cominform (Com-= 
nist Information Bureau), a Soviet- 
‘inated organization composed of rep- 
ntatives from nine national Commu- 
parties, was created to replace the 
intern (dissolved in 1948) as an in- 
ment in the promotion of world-wide 
munism. 

INSE. The land, air and sea forces 
ander control of the Defense Ministry. 
ary service is compulsory; 
| training period varies from 2 to 5 
;. The armed forces, which were esti- 
to have reached a peak of more 


than 15,000,000 in 1945, numbered approxi- Rk 
mately 4,800,000 men in 1954. The strength oe 
of the army, including MVD and MGN . 
troops (secret police organizations with 
paramilitary formations), was about 3,300,-— 

000, Organized in more than 200 line divi- 
sions, not all of which were at full strength . 
(10,000), with supporting troops. The air’ 
force had about 750,000 men and 28,000 
planes; the navy, about 750,000 men. More. 
than 500,000 troops were stationed outside 
Soviet borders, including 30 divisions in 
eastern Germany. At least 700,000 men 

were estimated to be located in Siberia 

and the Soviet Far East. : 


Information about the Red fleet is as 
vague as that about the army and air force. 
In Dec. 1954, it was believed to Have 3: 
battleships, 26 cruisers, 1 coast defense 
ship, 138 destroyers, 177 frigates and 
escort vessels, 400 submarines, and many 
coastal and river craft, patrol vessels, mine+ 
sweepers and various other small ancillary — 
craft. An extensive naval-construction pro- 
gram was made part of the fourth Five- 
Year Plan. ties ae 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. The school system through- ~~ 
out the country is based upon uniform text = 
pooks and the same syllabus, although a 
number of hours are allowed for native He) 
language, literature and history in the 
non-Russian schools. All schools are state 
controlled, and compulsory education be- 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation is 
being abolished and separate schools és- 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cur- 
riculum stresses military training; 
girls’, housework. Enrollment in primary 
and secondary schools in 1953 was 37,900 
000. Under the Defense Ministry are th 
Suvorov military schools, established for 
the training of future officers. In 1953, 
887 colleges and institutions of higher 
learning had 1,400,000 students. Literacy 
in Russia was estimated at over 90% in 


1950. 


Agriculture. Formerly an agricultural = 
country, the Soviet Union has grow 
since about 1920 into an industrial-agri- 
cultural power, with agriculture makin 
great advances at the same time. The tot 
area under cultivation was 259,500,0 
acres in 1918, 291,600,000 acres in 1929, anc 
391,000,000 acres in 1950. Grain production 
figures for the U.S.S.R. have not been r 
leased since 1949-50. 


The Union’s diverse climate permits the Ps 
growing of the most varied crops, ranging 
from the temperate to the subtropical 
Under the fourth Five-Year Plan, grain 
production increased to 124,700,000 metri 
tons in 1950 (a 5% increase over the pre- 
war average), sugar beets to 24,300,000 
(14% increase), and raw cotton to 3,750,~— 
000 (60% increase). Further increases 
were projected under the fifth Five-Ye 
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PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CROPS 


(in millions of bushels) 

Grain creme 1949 1950 
Wheat 1,124 1,100 1,100 
po. Rye: 885 950 te 
; Barley 425 310 325 
Maize 170 140 sbi 
Oats 1,165 775 750 

_ ANIMAL INDUSTRY (millions of head) 
Animal 1933 1947 1953 
- Horses 16.6 11.9 15.3 
Cattle 38.4 52.0 56.6 
‘Sheep and goats 50.2 84.7 109.9 
‘Pigs 12.1 13.4 28.5 


-- Plan (1951-55), details of which were re- 
tine _ vealed in Aug. 1952. Grain production 
was to be increased to 186,700,000 metric 
_tons ‘in 1955; sugar beets, to 40,000,000 
~ tons; potatoes, to 147,800,000 tons; cotton, 
7 to" 6.300, 000 tons. 


Industry. Almost all industry in the So- 
_viet Union is carried on by organizations 
owned or controlled by the state. About 
80 per cent of the total state industries is 
controlled by 291 large trusts. The indus- 
trialization of the country has been a ma- 
jor objective of its leaders. Completion of 
he first two Five-Year Plans (1928-32, 
1933-37) and of most of the third (1937— 
42) saw a great increase in the volume and 
versatility of Soviet industry. ' 


The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
e East and the construction of new 
ants there during World War II, coupled 
_ with the eastward orientation of industry 
prior to the war, has shifted the balance 
to newly developed regions in Central Asia 
nd Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
ea and the Ukraine. The new regions are 


minum production, and more than 60 
r cent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
1. The production of consumers’ goods 
sinues to be subordinate to the produc- 
‘ of heavy capital equipment. 
OM Large increases in production were re- 
ported under the fourth Five-Year Plan, 
- which ended git 1950. Pig-iron production 
1952 was about 25,000,000 metric tons; 


1 64%, metallurgical equipment 85%, 
etic rubber 82%, tractors 19%, cotton 
les 61% and woolen textiles 54%. In 
to achieve the further development 


jos 


Of fraviettial Upredueiien: state ca 


ow the center of Soviet industrial power, . 
ccounting for almost all magnesium and’ 


vestment in industry was to be dc ub el 
as compared with 1946-50. 


According to official reports, 
production in 1954 was 63% abov 
of 1950, and the plan was fulfilled in Mei 
1955, 8 months ahead of schedule. a 

s ‘ 


Foreign Trade. Soviet foreign trad 
a state monopoly, and foreign goods 

purchased in accordance with an ove Be 
plan conducted under the supervision « 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connecte 
with the Ministry are a number of expor 
import and transport combines. 


No official trade statistics have DB 
issued since 1938. Exports were unor 
cially placed at $1,141,000,000 in 
imports, $1,049,000,000. Chief cust 
were European satellites of the U. 
71.3%; Germany 8.3%; Britain 7.5%; 
the U. S. 3.5%; leading suppliers, Euro) 
satellites 60.6% and Germany 14.5%. 
exports are grain, timber, ore, non-fer 
metals, raw cotton and industrial e 
ment; main imports, heavy engin 
equipment, electrical equipment and pr 
cision instruments, ships, rubber, tin ¢ 
wool. ae} 
Communications. According to L 
Register of Shipping, the merchant mari 
on June 30, 1954, had 1,113 ships 
tons and over) aggregating 2,380,753 
Merchant ship construction was sub 
nate to naval construction under the 


Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, 
mansk and Archangel on the Arctic 
and White Sea, respectively; WVladi 
on the Sea of Japan; and the Bla 
ports of Odessa, Sevastopol, Novo 


extremely important. In 1950 there 
about 75,000 miles of navigable a 
canals. 


72,000, of which about a third was 
tracked. Highway mileage (1945) to 
849,520, but only 7,146 mi. (less th 
Vermont) were reported as all-we 
roads in 1949. The fifth Five-Year 
called for a 150% increase in the m: 
of new railway lines and a 60% inc 
in doubletracking. New constructic 
Siberia and reconstruction in the 
republics was to be emphasized. 


Air traffic is assuming great imp r 
especially in the central Asiatic por ti 
the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War 
network of air routes covered 69,84! 
in 1950 the estimated length was 
miles, over which some 2,000,000 p' 
were carried (300,000 in 1938). 
connected with the capitals of all ' 
ion republics by daily air servic 
are regular services to the st 
Beene 5 


ae 


~ ae a Saree 
nance. Recent financial data are as 


lows, in billions of roubles (budget 
simates) : : 

ae 1953 1954 1955 
venue 543.3 572.5 590.2 
penditure 530.5 562.8 563.5 


The budget includes charges for the 
lancing of industry, transportation, agri- 
lture and cOmmerce—items which ordi- 
Wily are handled through private chan- 
Is in other countries. 

ATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
HMATE. The U.S.S.R. is the largest 
broken political unit in the world, oc- 
ipying more than one-seventh of the 
nd surface of the globe. The greater part 
its territory is a vast plain stretching 
om eastern Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 
tis plain, relieved only occasionally by 
w mountain ranges (notably the Urals), 
msists of three zones running east and 
3st: (1) the frozen marshy tundra of the 
‘ctic; (2) the more temperate forest belt; 
1d (8) the steppes or prairies to the 
uth, which in southern Soviet Asia be- 
me sandy deserts. The topography is 
ore varied in the South, particularly in 
ie Caucasus between the Caspian and 
lack Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir moun- 
in system bordering Afghanistan, Sin- 
ang and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 
1d Kolyma) and great rivers (Amur, 
enisei, Lena) also break up the sweep of 
le plain in Siberia. 

inerals. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
chest country in the world in mineral 
sources, containing deposits of almost 
rery known mineral. It ranks among the 
yp producing nations in coal, chromite, 
on ore, petroleum, gold, copper; manga- 
ase and other products. The richest 
ineral region is that of the Ural Moun- 
ins, which lacks only good coking coal. 
otal coal and lignite production in 1953 
as estimated at 320,000,000 metric tons; 
on ore (1953), perhaps 55,000,000 tons. 
ther production estimates included alu- 
inum (1954) 575,000 metric tons; copper. 
954) 351,200 short tons; refined lead 
1954) 270,000 metric tons; platinum 
1953) 100,000 oz.; tin (1949) 9,000 metric 
ms; zinc (1954, smelter) 200,000 metric 
ms; gold (1953) 9,000,000 oz. Petroleum 
“oduction was estimated at 375,000,000 
arrels in 1953. Uranium deposits are be- 
syed to exist in the Soviet Union. 


orests. With a forested area of about 
500,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. possesses 
large proportion of the world’s timber 
serves. Most of the forested area is in 
liberia, but there are also valuable stands 
1 the Caucasus. Plans were made late in 
48 for the planting of huge forest belts 
) to 90 mi. wide in the southern steppes 

protect fertile food-producing areas 
1 the dry winds of the central Asian 
laspian deserts. 


Fisheries and Furs. The rivers, lakes 
and surrounding seas (except the Black 
Sea) are rich in fish; the catch averages 
more than 1,500,000 tons annually. The 
acquisition of former Japanese fisheries in 
Karafuto and the Kuriles greatly increased 
output of the Far Eastern fish industry. 
Trapping is an important secondary in- 
dustry, especially in eastern Siberia. 


Climate. The climate necessarily is var- 
ied, but for the most part is continental. 

In general the climate of the northern 
and central regions is characterized by 
long, cold winters and by summers which 
are shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. Si- — 
beria has the coldest winters in the world; — 
the January average at Verkhoyansk is 
—59°. In the southern regions the climate 
varies between temperate and subtropical. 
The Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S.S.R.’s 
are largely desert and semi-desert areas. . 
In the central belt rainfall is fairly unt- 
form, averaging about 15 inches east of — 
the Urals and 20 inches to the west. In | 
the tundra to the north it drops to about 

8 inches and to 4 inches in the southern 
regions. 


Average daily low temperature at Mos- 
cow is about 5° (high, 14°) in January, 
which is the coldest month; average daily 
high is 71° during July, which is the 4 
warmest month. ; 


Uruguay (Republic) . ae : 


(Republica Oriental del Uruguay) 


Area: 72,172 square miles. ys 
Population (est. 1953): 2,525,000 (pre- 
dominantly of European extraction). — At 
Density per square mile: 34.9. vl 
President of Federal Council: Luis Batlle 
Berres. eee} 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Montevideo, — 
850,000 (capital); Paysandu, 50,000 (meat ‘ib 
packing); Salto, 48,000 (cattle raising); 
Mercedes, 33,000 (farming center). : Am 
Monetary unit: Peso. 6 5a 
Language: Spanish. es 
Religion: Roman Catholic. , 


HISTORY. Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, 
discovered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portu- 
guese were first to settle it when they 
founded Colonia in 1680. After a long 
struggle, Spain wrested the country from. 
Portugal in 1778. Uruguay revolted against fe 
Spain in 1811, only to be conquered in — 
1816-20 by the Portuguese from Brazil. 4 
Independence was reasserted with Argen- — 
tine help in 1825, and the republic was set = 
up in 1830. There followed a long period of she 
factional strife between two groups still — 
in existence at the present time—the Blan- — 
cos and the Colorados. Andrés Martinez — 
Trueba became President of the Federal 
Council effective Mar. 3, 1952. He was 


i ™ 
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succeeded Mar. 1, 1955, by Luis Batlle 
Berres, also of the Colorado faction. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1934 Constitution, as amendea in 1951, the 
executive power is exercised by a Federal 
Council of 9 members, 6 of the majority 
and 8 of the minority party, normally 
- popularly elected for 4-year terms. There 
is a bicameral Congress composed of a 
99-member Chamber of Deputies and a 
3i-member Senate elected for 4 years. 
All literate citizens of Uruguay may vote, 
including women, who may also sit in 
congress. 
- Seivice in the army (1950 strength: 26,- 
00) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and a small air 
force. The navy has 2 frigates, 4 patrol 
vessels and several smaller craft. 
mie) IAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
] guay’s illiteracy rate is 35 per cent; 
ary education is compulsory, and all 
education is free. There was in 1950 a 
‘ of 212,509 pupils in 1,722 public 
ls and 11,948 students in the univer- 
at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high per- 
age of white population includes many 
iia mostly Italian and Spanish, 


attle, sheep, meat and wool dominate 
ruguayan economy. With nearly 80 
ent of its grassy land devoted to graz- 
there were in 1953, 26,000,000 sheep 
about 8,000,000 cattle. Wool produc- 
in 1954 was 99,200 short tons, greasy. 
W:! only about 5 per cent of the land 
cultiv ted, a third of this grows wheat, 

ief crop (1953-54: 707,076 metric 
. Other crops are corn, flax for lin- 
oats, potatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, 

and grapes. Wine production in 


rocessing ‘is the largest manufac- 


mn 
or chilling or freezing eet and 


oa: of U. S. dollars) : 


1952 1953 1954 
208.9 269.5 249.0 
236.6 193.4 272.1 


ue, wool was the chief export 
1953, followed by beef and mut- 
4) and manufactures (15%). Chief 
rs were Britain (31%), the U. S. 
and Germany (7%). The U. S. 
and Britain (13%) were the princi- 
ppliers. Leading imports included 
3 aery, vehicles, gasoline, textiles and 
Pe ar. 


Beg. ns ee oe er a) 


‘to 1870, most of this area pease 


Railway mileage in 1949 totalec 
Prior to 1948, 90 per cent was aeg 


purchased complete interest. Road mil 

was 26,000 in 1948, of which 3,051 mi. ¥ 
paved. On June 30, 1954, the mer 
marine had 49 vessels (100 tons and 
of 69,616 gross tons. 


The 1954 budget provided for expt 
ture of 463,000,000 pesos. The f 
public debt on Dec. 31, 1954, was 1,200,006 
000 pesos. . 


a low rolling plain in ‘the south and 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mile 
lantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage 
the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on 
Uruguay River, its western boundary 
climate is good. Average summer tem 
ture in January and February is 71° 
average winter temperature in July i 
Frost is almost unknown. Average rail 


Vatican City State 


(Stato Citta Vaticana) 
Area: 108.7 acres. i 
Population (est. 1952): 947 Cia : 
85%; Swiss and others, 15%). A 
Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius 
Monetary unit: Lira. 
Languages: Latin, Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


The Vatican City State, sovereig 
independent, is situated on the 


Roman Catholic Church since the 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. From 
Pope exercised temporal sway for 
centuries over a large part of central - 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised 
of some 17,000 square miles. Dur 
struggle for Italian unification, fr 


Italy. 


By an Italian law of May 13, ‘4871 
temporal power of the Pope was 
gated, and the territory of the Papacy 1 
confined to the Vatican and Late’ Pp 
aces and the Villa of Castel Gando 
Popes consistently refused to 
this arrangement, and by the 
Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929, between tk 
can and the Kingdom of Italy, the e 
sive dominion and sovereign juris 
of the Holy See over the city of t 
can was again recognized, thus re 
the Pope’s temporal authority v 
area, Accompanying the treaty 
ventions regulating the position — 
Catholic Church in Italy and pro 
reimbursement to the Vatloa ees L 


es ‘ . 
se’ = 


Tees ae phe 


Bh rs eR Ary Tey f 
an City State-Venezuela 


lement of the claims of the Holy See 
gainst Italy for the loss of temporal 
ower in 1870-71. ; 


The Supreme Pontiff is Pius XII (Eu- 

renio Pacelli), born at’ Rome, March 2, 
876, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
lected Pope on March 2, 1939. He was 
rowned on March 12. 


The Pope has full legal, executive and 
udicial powers. Executive power over the 
rea is in the hands of a Governor 
ippointed by the Pope and exclusively re- 
sponsible to him. 


The College of Cardinals is the Pope’s 
shief advisory body, and upon his death 
yhe cardinals elect his successor for life. 
[he cardinals themselves are created for 
ife by the Pope. When complete, the Col- 
ege consists cf 70 members. 


The central administration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church throughout the 
world is carried on in the Vatican by 12 
congregations, 3 tribunals and 5 offices. 


In its diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries, the Vatican is represented by 
she Papal Secretary of State. In 1954 the 
Vatican maintained diplomatic relations 
with 42 states through its papal-nuncios 
(ambassadors) and inter-nuncios (minis- 
ters). Apostolic Delegates, representatives 
without accredited rank, are maintained 
in a number of other countries throughout 
the world. 


_ The Vatican has its own railway station, 
postal facilities, coinage, newspaper, radio 
and television system. In addition to the 
Vatican itself, which includes St. Peter’s 
Square, extraterritorial rights are enjoyed 
in 13 buildings in the city of Rome out- 
side Vatican City. 


Venezuela (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 

_ Area: 352,143 square miles. 
Population (est. Dec. 1954): 5,858,000* 
(mestizo, 65%; white, 20%; Negro, 8%; 
Indian, 7%). 
- Density per square mile: 16.6.* 

President: Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 
Principal cities (census 1950): Caracas, 
490,064 (capital); Maracaibo, 235,750 (oil); 
Barquisimeto, 105,108 (sugar, coffee, min- 
ing); Valencia, 88,701 (farming center). 
_ Monetary unit: Bolivar. 
_ Language: Spanish. : 
_ Religion: Roman Catholic. 
_ * Excludes tribal Indians. 


HISTORY. Venezuela, a third larger than 
Texas, has a stormy political past and the 
istinction of being the world’s second 
greatest producer of oil, outranked only 
By. the U. S. Simén Bolivar, who led the 
beration of much of the continent from 
pain, was born in Caracas. 
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Columbus discovered Venezuela on his 
third voyage in 1498. A subsequent Span- 
ish explorer, for reasons of his own, gave 
the country its name, meaning “Little 
Venice.” There were no important settle- 
ments until Caracas was founded in 1567. 
With Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was 
one of the first South American colonies 
to revolt against Spain in 1810, but it 
was not until 1821 that independence was 
won. Federated at first with Colombia and 
Ecuador, the country set up a republic in 
1830, and then sank for many decades into 
a condition of revolt, dictatorship and cor- 
ruption. From 1908 to 1935, when he died, 
General Juan Vicente Gomez ruled tyran- 
nically over the nation, picking various — 
satellites to alternate with him in the 
presidential palace. ont 


Dr. Romulo Betancourt and his party, — 
the liberal Accién Democratica, won 137 — 
out of 160 seats in an election held Oct. 
27, 1946, for a constituent assembly to — 
draft a new Constitution. The well-known > 
writer, ROmulo Gallegos, easily won the — 
presidential election of Dec. 14, 1947, as 
the candidate of Acciédn Democratica. 


On Novy. 24, 1948, the Venezuelan army — 
ousted Gallegos and established a military — 
junta which was reconstituted on Nov. 27, 
1950. Following elections for a constituent F 

_ 
4 


assembly on Nov. 30, 1952, the junta pre- 
sented its resignation to the army, which 
named Col. Marcos Pérez Jiménez as pro-— 
visional President on Dec. 2, 1952. His se- 
lection was confirmed by the constituent — 
assembly. Be 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Venezuela 
is a union of 20 states, a federal district 
and two territories. Under the 1953 Con-— 
stitution (Venezuela’s 21st) the Congress 
consists of a 42-member Senate elected by 
state legislatures and a 104-member Cham- 
ber of Deputies elected directly. The Presi- 
dent is elected by popular vote for fiv 
years. * ae 

Military service is compulsory, with a 
one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has 2 destroyers, 4 frigates and several 
other smaller craft. There is a small air 
force. hes 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS / 
Illiteracy in 1949 was estimated at 60 per 
cent. Primary education between ages of 
7 and 14 is compulsory. In 1952-53, 7,241 
primary schools reported 570,286 pupils 
enrolled; secondary and special schools 
numbered 191 with 31,344 students i 
March 1954. There are five universities— 
Los Andes at Mérida, Central University at 
Caracas, Zulia at Maracaibo, _ two 
Catholic universities at Caracas. 


Agriculture engages the majority of the 
population, but production has failed | oO 
keep pace with the food needs of the rap» 
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idly increasing population. The principal 
crop is coffee, grown on 60,000 plantations 
on the slopes of the coastal mountains. 
Annual production averages 800,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Exports of cacao in 
- 1954 were-17,145 metric tons. Other impor- 
tant crops are sugar, tobacco, cotton, corn, 
wheat and tropical fruits. Stockraising, 
which is centered east of Lake Maracaibo, 
and on the llanos, is important. In 1950 
there were 5,359,654 cattle and 1,292,808 
hogs. ~ 
There are few industries, the most im- 
rtant being woodworking, cotton textiles 
nd tobacco products. Electric power is 
ntiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
for the beginning of an oil refining 
industry. In 1954, 161,853,000 bbl. of crude 
oil were refined and 2,995,130,000 cigarettes 
ad 1,218,021 metric tons of cement were 
roduced. 
- Oil, most of which is found on the 
northwest shore of Lake Maracaibo, is by 
ar the dominant factor in the economy. It 
counts for 95 per cent of exports, gives 
he country a big foreign trade balance 
1d a treasury surplus. Recent foreign 
t trade statistics, in millions of bolivares, 
y s follows: 


1952 1953 1954* 
4,858.4 4,841.7 5,661.0 
2,542.3 2,748.9 2,745.8 


a 


In 
1g 


3 s, Britain, 8%. Leading imports were 
nery and equipment, metals and 
ctures, foodstuffs, beverages and 
. In addition to petroleum (94%), 
ief exports were iron ore, coffee and 
Most of the oil goes to the U.S. via 


760. It consists largely of uncon- 
hort lines. 


r at 2,550,000,000 bolivares. There is 
eign debt. 
AL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
TE. An unusual setting of mountain 
ms breaks Venezuela into four distinet 
areas: (1) the Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the 
mountainous region in the north and 
rthwest; (3) the Orinoco basin with the 
\ ast grass-covered plains) on its 
nm border and great forest areas in 
south and southeast; (4) the Guiana 
bland, south of the Orinoco, accounting 
2arly half the national territory. About 
per cent of Venezuela is drained by the 
noco and its 400 tributaries. 
1 production increased from 116,000,- 
( arrels in 1931 to 691,787,785 barrels 
in, 954 (1953: 644,210,620 barrels). In 


. (viyal). 


‘lands are well adapted to agriculture: 


addition to oil, Venezuela has gold 
in the region southwest of the Orinoe 
delta. Output in 1954 was 56,070 tr 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite, co: 
copper, tin, asbestos and asphalt. Diamon 
production in 1954 was 96,983 carats 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp. be 
the mining of iron ore in the El Pao area 
south of the Orinoco river in 1950, w 
a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary is expl 
ing a rich “iron mountain” south of Ciu 
Bolivar on the Orinoco. Production 
iron ore in 1954 totaled 5,388,638 met 
tons (1953: 2,296,401 tons). ; 


The climate is tropical and unhealth 
except where modified by altitude; it a 
proaches the mild temperate in the hig 
western mountains. Most rainfall occul 
between April and October, and the 
of the year is dry. At La Guaira, the mea 
annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 
at Cumana, 83°. 


Yemen (Kingdom) 

Area: c. 31,000 square miles. 
Population (est. 1953): 4,500,000. 
Density per square mile: c. 145.2. ig 
King: Sayf al-Islam Ahmad ibn Yahy 
Principal cities (est.): Hodeida, 30,0 
(chief port); Sana, 25,000 (capital); Taiz 
12,000 (seat of government). 
Monetary unit: Maria Theresa 4d 


Language: Arabic. 
Religion: Moslem. 


The history of Yemen, in the southwest 
Arabian peninsula fronting the Red § 
dates back to the Minaean kingdom ( 
650 3B.c.). It accepted Islam in 62 
and in the 10th century came und J 
control of the Rassite dynasty of the Zaidi 
sect, which still rules. The Turks 
pied the area from 1538 to 1630 and a 
1849 to 1918. Its sovereign status was 
confirmed by treaties signed with Saudi 
Arabia and Britain in 1934. Yemen was 
mitted to United Nations membershi 
1947. % 


Yemen is an absolute monarchy. 
present ruler came to the throne in | 
after insurgents murdered his fal 
Nearly all the population of the countr 
settled and nomadism prevails only | 
lowlands. 


Unlike most of Arabia, the Yemeni hig 


produce grain, fruit, vegetables and 
coffee. Stock raising flourishes, 
larly in the lowlands, Exports ine 
coffee and hides. eal 
The narrow coastal plain rises sl 
to a maritime range and central ple 
(highest point, 12,336 ft.). Win 
peratures in the highlands fall b 
and summers are cool. 


a 


al 


a PYudoslayia (Republic) 
_ (Federationa Narodna Republika 


‘ ~  Jugoslavija) 
Area: 99,181 square miles,* 
Population (est. 1954): 17,288,000* 


1931: Serbian, 46% ; Croat, 28.5%; Slovene, 
5%; German, 3.6%; others [Magyar, Al- 
anian, Rumanian, Czech], 13.4%). 
Density per square mile: 174.3. 
President: Josip Broz (Tito). 

Principal cities (census 1953)+: Belgrade 
Beograd), 469,988 (capital); Zagreb, 350,- 
a2 (Croat commercial center) ; Ljubljana, 
38,211 (Slovenian industrial center); 
arajevo, 135,657 (Bosnian manufacturing 
enter) ; Skopje, 121,551 (capital, Macedo- 
ia) ; Subotica, 115, 402 Pancaty. 
‘Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Mace- 
lonian (all official). 

Religions (est. 1952): Greek Orthodox, 
9.6%; Roman Catholic, 36.8%; Moslem, 
2.5%; others, 1.1%. 

* Excluding Zone B of the former free territory of 


‘rieste (202 square miles). 
+ Provisional returns. 


IISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
ea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 out 
f some of Europe’s oldest trouble spots in 
he Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
listory of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War II as a Russian satellite. World 
mazement, however, followed an attack 
nade June 28, 1948, by the Soviet-domi- 
1ated Cominform on Marshal Tito and the 
Zugoslav Communist party for inspiring a 
hateful” policy against the Soviet Union 
md retreating from the Communist line 
n foreign and domestic policies. Unlike 
ther officials similarly attacked by Soviet 
rgans in the past, Tito denounced the 
Yominform’s action and still continued in 
ull power despite further repeated attacks 
m him by the Cominform and members of 
he Soviet east European bloc. On Septem- 
yer 29, 1949, the Soviet Union denounced 
ts 1945 treaty of friendship with Yugo- 
lavia. 

The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
he old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
TO, and the following: Bosnia-Herzego- 
ina, formerly administered jointly by 
Austria and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, 
vhich had had limited autonomy under 
Jungary; and Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
rmerly administered by Austria. 


- Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serbia, 
secame the first King of the new country 
mn Aug. 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one 
Jecause the Croats, under Dr. Stephen 
radi, unceasingly sought autonomy. Fi- 
ally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
larseille in October 1934, and since his 
m Peter was a minor, a regency was set 
) under Prince Paul, the new King’s 
cle. 
A ter pursuing an increasingly pro-Axis 
y y under the regent, Yugoslavia signed 


the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; this 
caused the overthrow of the government 
two days later. On April 6 the country was 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily oc- 
cupied. While the King and government 
fled to the Near East and later to London, 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupation _ 
zones. Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. 


Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovicé, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Parti- 
sans under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought not only the Germans, but also 
each other. In November 1948, Tito estab- 
lished an Executive National Committee of — 
Liberation to act as a provisional govern- = 
ment, thus repudiating King Peter, cwha a 
was in exile. 


In the elections of Nov. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the bal- 
loting. Convening on Nov. 29, the new As- i 
sembly abolished the monarchy and set up e 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. | Sao 
Tito was Prime Minister, and his govern- “¢ 
ment won recognition from Britain and 
the United States. ” gaa 


The Tito government embarked upon an et 
internal policy of ruthless oppression and 
elimination of opposition factions, inclu " 
ing the summary trial and execution | 
Mikhailovie in 1946. In April 1947, it in 
tiated a five-year plan aimed at improv 
ment of agriculture and heavy ie 
of industry. 


Externally the government pursued, 1 un-— 
til 1948, its uncompromising support ag 
Moscow, as manifested by Yugoslav aid 
antigovernment Greek guerrillas, 
had led to a U.N. inquiry in 1947. Soviet 
support enabled the nation to secure mos 
of Italian Istria under the 1947 ‘peace 
treaty, but efforts to secure sovereignty — 
over the key port of Trieste were unsu 
cessful. Zone B of the former free te 


to Yugoslavia in Oct. 1954. 


Tito was elected President of Yugosl: 
under the new Constitution on Jan. 
1953. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under 
1958 Constitution, Yugoslavia is a fed 
republic composed of six units—Se: 
(which includes the autonomous pro 
of Vojovdina and the autonomous region — 
of Kosoyo-Metohija), Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia and Mon-— 
tenegro. Executive power is vested in the 
Federal Executive Council of 30 to 45 me 
bers elected by and from the Federal 
sembly, and presided over by the President 
of the republic, who is elected Loe An. 


a 


666 


; Feceponaible to the Federal Assembly. The 
- Assembly consists of (1) a Federal Council 
of 352 members, most of whom are popu- 
larly elected and (2) a Council of Pro- 
ducers, elected by organized producing 
citizens in agriculture, industry and the 
—erafts. Actual administration is carried on 
by 5 State Secretaries responsible to the 
Executive Council. Actual control of the 
‘country remains with the Yugoslav Com- 
_ munist party, which had 779,382 members 

on June 30, 1952. 


_ The army, based upon the National Lib- 
eration Army and partisan detachments 
hich at one time had a strength of about 
800,000, was unofficially estimated to num- 
x approximately 600,000 in 1954, includ- 
ing police forces. Equipment generally is 
por r. The air force had about 600 planes 
1950. The navy was believed to include 
marines and 4 escort vessels in Dec. 
It received several small ships from 
talian fleet in 1948. 


soc AL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
sa ‘Education on the elementary level is com- 
fe Pil ry and free. Illiteracy was 24.8% in 
to. In 1952-53 there were 13,756 ele- 
nentary schools with 1,396,927 pupils, 
84 secondary schools with 514,887 pupils 
6 technical schools with 144,320 
. The various universities and 
y cal colleges had a total enrollment 
wh 56 35 pirdents in 1952. 


Mecnilsticn. The principal crops are 
sugar beets, hemp, hops, 
Macedonia) and tobacco 


eee in 1954 were as follows, in 
ons: wheat, 1,374,000; maize, 3,- 
sugar beets, 1,249,000; tobacco, 
potatoes, 1,828,000; flax, 13,600. 
wines are produced in Dalmatia 


there were 5,097,000 cattle, 12,- 
§ . Wool 
ion in 1953 was 10,000 metric tons, 
basis. 

Ma ufactures are limited for the most 
t to consumers’ goods. Legislation 
Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private 
enterprises, public works and in- 
in 42 branches of the national 
including mining, metallurgy, 


ee 6 res : < me 


ts 4 sue 
Information 


Yugoslavia has only limited ac 
ports on the Adriatic because of th 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range WwW 
railways and highways. ‘Waterways, ‘e 
cially the Danube, are important. The 
chant marine in 1954 totaled 151 vesse 
(of over 100 tons) with a gross ton 
of 268,672. Railway mileage in 1953 
7,327 and highway mileage in 1952 w 
51,650. 


Recent trade data are as follows | 
billions of dinars): 


1952 1953 
Exports 73.96 55.79 
Imports* 111.92 118.59 


* Including imports in aid. 


Chief exports in 1954 were sawn timk 
(14%), refined. lead (16%) and cop) 
(3%). Leading customers were weste 
Germany (19%), Italy (12%) and Turkey 
(10%); leading suppliers, the U. S. (28% i, 
western Germany (17%) and Britain (7%)- 
Imports in aid totaled 27,075,514,000 di 


in 1954. 


The 1955 budget balanced revenue ant 
expenditure at about 232,000,000,000 dina 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCI 
CLIMATE, About half of Yugoslavia 
mountainous. In the north, the Di: 
Alps rise abruptly from the sea and 
gress eastward as a barren limestone 
teau called the Karst. Montenegro 
jumbled mass of mountains, contain 
also some grassy slopes and fertile 
valleys. Southern Serbia, too, is mow. 
ous. A rich plain in the north and nor 
east, drained by the Danube, is the 
fertile area of the country. The D 
and tributaries—the Drava, Sava and 1} 
rava—in the northeast are the prin 
rivers. 


Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ pr 
mineral producer. Production in 19 
as follows, in metric tons: coal, 8,0 
lignite, 5,575,000; blister copper, 3¢ 
iron ore, 1,110,700; chromite, 12 1. 
bauxite, 686,700; manganese ore, 9,2( 0; 
fined lead, 66,700; raw zinc, 14,000; 
283,000 oz. Uranium deposits hav 
reported. 
- On the Adriatic, Yugoslavia’s clina: 
mild and Mediterranean, but in th 
terior the winters are cold and the 
mers hot. January temperatures 
grade average about 30°, and summi 
peratures are usually in the 70°s. R 
is heaviest throughout the countr, 
October to January. 
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_ Country or place 
sierra Leone 
Jongo River 
Jape of Good Hope 


sambia River 
Sahara Desert 


Zambezi River 
Sudan 

Victoria Falls 
uake Tanganyika 
Songo River 


Punjab (India) 
Shina 

Tibet 

Southern China 
India 


Japan ™ 
Arabia 
China 
Mongolia 
Central Asia 


Shetland Islands 
North Cape 
[celand 


Greenland 

Labrador; Nova 
Scotia (?) 

West Indies 

x 

North America 

Pacific Ocean 

Florida 

Mexico 

St. Lawrence River 

Southwest (Sis tse 

Colorado River 

Mississippi River 

Frobisher Bay 

Maine Coast 

Jamestown, Va. 
udson River 

Bison Bay (Canada) 

Baffin Bay 

Lake Michigan 

Arkansas River 


mA. 
Mississippi River 
Bering Strait 
Alaskan Coast 
Mackenzie River 
(Canada) 
orthwest U.S. 
ortheast Passage 
‘Arctic Ocean) 
snland 

th west Passage 


Sty plorations and Discoveries 


Africa 
Event Explorer or discoverer Dates see 
Visited Hanno, Carthaginian seaman c. 520 B.c. 
Mouth discovered Cao, Portuguese navigator Cc. A.D.1484 ‘ 
Doubled Bartholomeu Diaz, Portuguese 1488 ; 
navigator ig 
Explored Mungo Park, Scottish explorer 1795 . 4 
Crossed Denham and Clapperton, 1822-23 5 "= 
English explorers : ’ 
Discovered Livingstone, Scottish explorer ~ 1851 2 
Explored Barth, German explorer 1852-55 
Discovered Livingstone 1855 4 
Discovered Burton and Speke, British explorers 1858 
Traced Stanley, British explorer 1877 ye. 
Asia x 
Visited Alexander the Great 327 B.c, ~ 
Visited Marco Polo, Italian traveler c¢.A.D.1272 
Visited Odoric, Italian monk ce. 1325 © 
Explored Conti, Italian adventurer c. 1440 
Visited by Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 1498 
Cape route navigator > 
Visited St. Francis Xavier of Spain 1549 © 
Explored Niebuhr, German explorer 1762 
Explored Richthofen, German scientist 1868 
Explored Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 1870-73 
Explored Hedin, Swedish scientist 1890-1908 
; Europe As, 
Visited Pytheas of Massilia (Marseille) es 325 B 
Rounded Ottar, Norwegian explorer c. A.D. 870 
Colonized Norwegian noblemen c. 890-900 © 
North America : 
Colonized Eric the Red, Norwegian C.A.D.985 
navigator 
Discovered Leif Ericsson, Norse 
explorer i 
Discovered Christopher Columbus, Italian 
navigator 


Coast discovered 
Discovered 
Explored 
Conquered 
Discovered 
Explored 
-Discovered 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Explored 
Settled 
Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Navigated 
Discovered 


Explored 
Discovered 
Sighted 
Discovered 


Explored 
Navigated 


Explored 
Navigated 


John Cabot, for British 

Balboa, Spanish explorer 

Ponce de Leon, Spanish explorer 

Cortez, Spanish adventurer 

Cartier, French navigator 

Coronado, Spanish explorer 

Alarco6n, Spanish explorer i 

Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 15 

Frobisher, English seaman yi 

Champlain, French explorer | 

Smith, English colonist 

Hudson, English navigator 

Hudson 

Baffin, English navigator 

Nicolet, French explorer 

Marquette and Joliet, French 
explorers 

LaSalle, French expiorer 

Bering, Danish explorer 

Gvosdeff, Russian sailor 

Mackenzie, Scottish-Canadian 
explorer 

Lewis and Clark 

Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 


Peary, American explorer 
Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 


iq gett wot 


: Country or place Eyent 
- Continent Visited — 
_ Brazil Discovered 
Peru Conquered 
Amazon River Explored 
Cape Horn Discovered 
Visited 
Visited 
Visited 
Explored 
Explored 


Expedition 
Visited 


Crossed 
Discovered 


Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 


group of three pyramids, Khufu, 
, and Menkaura at. Giza, outside 
Cairo, is Oren: called the first 


estimated height of 482 ft. (now 


nstruction is unknown and has been 
d as early as 4700 B.c. but is prob- 
ser to 2900 B.c. 


tee sane supposedly built by Nebu- 
dnezzar about 600 B.c. to please his 
, Amuhia. They are also associated 


neologists surmise that the gar- 
laid out atop a vaulted building, 
visions for raising water. The ter- 
e said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. 


alls of Babylon, 

nezzar, are sometimes referred to 

C cond (or the seventh) wonder 
of the Hanging Gardens. 


JE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) 

(OLYMPIA 

e work of Phidias (5th century B.c.), 
j ossal figure in gold and ivory was 
itedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is lost, 
‘for Tapreduations on coins, 


South America Seanad he E 


Oceania 


Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous 
Magellan’s ships cireurnavieaied 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


also built by 


¥ 


Explorer or discoverer 
Columbus, Italian navigator 
Cabral, Portuguese explorer 
Pizarro, Spanish explorer 
Orellana, Spanish explorer 
Schouten, Dutch navigator 


Menezes, Portuguese explorer 
Jansz, Dutch explorer 
Tasman, Dutch navigator 
Sturt, English explorer 
Burke and Wills, ‘Australian. explorers 


the globe 15 
Barents, Dutch navigator 
Cook, English navigator 
Palmer, U S. explorer (archipelago) 
and 
Bellingshausen, Russian navigator 
(mainland) 
Wilkes, American explorer 
Peary, American explorer 
Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 


1820 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) 
AT EPHESUS 


A beautiful structure, begun about 
B.c. in honor of a non-Hellenic godd 
who later became identified with the Gr 
goddess of the same name. The tem 
with Ionic columns 60 feet high, wa 
stroyed by invading Goths a.p. 262, 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS. 


This famous monument was erecte 
Queen Artemisia in memory of he 
band, King Mausolus of Caria in A 
nor, who died in 353 B.c. Some rem 
the structure are in the British Mi 
This shrine is the source of the ; 
word “mausoleum. ie 


SOLOS Sat, AT RHODES 


sculptor Chares, who reputedly 
for 12 years before completing it 
Bc. It was destroyed during an eart 
in 224 B.c. 


PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 


The seventh wonder was the | 
(lighthouse) of Alexandria, built bj 
tratus of Cnidus during the 
'B.c. on the island of Phot an 
of Egypt. It was destroyed b; 
quake in the 13th conta 2 
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iio Mountain peak 

_ Everest 

- Godwin Austen (K2) 
Kanchenjunga 
Makalu 

Dhaulagari 

- Gurla Mandhata 
-Yirich Mir - 
Muztagh Ata (K5) 


: ercedario 
et a 
Sajal 


Representative Mountain Peaks of the World Se 


Range 
Himalayas 
Karakoram 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Hindu Kush 
Pamirs 
Kunlun 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Himalayas 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Alaska 
St. Elias 


Sierra Madre Oriental 
Caucasus 

St. Elias 

Andes 

Cordillera de Anahuac 
Andes 

Cordillera de Anahuac 
Andes 

Caucasus 


Ruwenzori 


Caucasus | 
Wrangell 
Kamchatka 
Elburz 


Alps ; 

Sierra Nevada 

Rockies 

Rockies 

Cascades 

Rockies 

Sierra Madre Occidental 
Sierra Nevada 


. Rockies 
_ Alps 


Rockies 


Southern Alps 


_ Cascades 


_ Location 
Tibet-Nepal | 
India 
Nepal 
Tibet-Nepal 
Nepal 
Tibet 
Pakistan 
Sinkiang 
Sinkiang 
Argentina 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Peru 
Argentina-Chile 
Tibet 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 
Alaska 
Canada (Yukon Territory) 
Tanganyika 
Ecuador 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Mexico 
U.S.S.R. 
Alaska-Canada 
Peru 
Mexico 
‘Bolivia 
Mexico 
Colombia 
U.S.S.R. 

Kenya 

Belgian Congo-Uganda 
U.S.S.R. 

Alaska 

U.S.S.R. 

Tran 

France 

Antarctica 

Alaska 

Ethiopia 

Antarctica 
Switzerland-Italy 
California 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Washington 

Colorado 

Mexico 

California 

Colorado 

Switzerland 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Switzerland 

British Cameroons 
Antarctica * 
Be Columpie Py 


Head Island, New Ze 
Oregon 


ee ees 


Large Islands of the World 


, _ Island and status ‘ 
REENLAND (Danish territory) 

fW GUINEA (Under Dutch crown, west 
part; U. N. trust territory under Aus- 
tralian administration, northeast part; 
Australian territory, southeast part) 
IRNEO (United States of Indonesia, south 
part; British protectorate and colonies, 
north part) 

ADAGASCAR (French overseas territory) 
AFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
JMATRA (United States of Indonesia) 
ONSHU (Japanese home island) 

REAT BRITAIN (Eng., Scotland, Wales) 
[(CTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
ALESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
ELEBES (United States of Indonesia) 
JUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

LVA (United States of Indonesia) 

ORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
EWFOUNDLAND (Canadian province) 
UBA Bertie) 

DZO 

ELAND (Republic) 

INDANAO 

OKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 
MELAND (Ireland, republic, south part; 
Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 
ISPANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east 
part; Haitian republic, west part) 
ASMANIA (Australian state) 

ANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
EYLON (Member of Commonwealth of 
Nations) 

AKHALIN (U.S.S.R.) 

EVON (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
IERRA DEL FUEGO (East part to Argen- 
tina; west part to Chile) 

IELVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
OUTHAMPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) 


Location 
‘North Atlantic 
Southwest Pacific 


South China Sea 


Off southeast coast of Africa 


Arctic 


Northeast Indian Ocean 
Sea of Japan—Pacific 
Off coast of northwest Europe 


Arctic 


Arctic Ocean 
Southwest Pacific 
South Pacific 
Northeast Indian Ocean 
South Pacific 

North Atlantic 
Caribbean Sea 
Philippine Islands 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 
Sea of Japan—Pacific 
West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australia 


Arctic 


Indian Ocean 


North of Japan 


Arctic 


Southern tip of South America 


Arctic 


Hudson Bay 


Oceans and Seas 


Average Greatest 

Area, depth, known 

Name 8q. mi. f depth, ft. 

cific Ocean 63,801,700 14,048 34,440 

tlantic Ocean 31,830,800 12,880 30,246 

\dian Ocean 28,356,300 13,002 22,968 

stic Ocean 5,440,200 3,953 17,850 

diterranean Sea* 1,145,100 4,688 15,564 

ibbean Sea 1,049,500 8,685 22,788 

uth China Sea 895,400 5,419 18,090 

875,800 4,714 13,422 

ulf of Mexico 618,200 4,874 12,744 
khotsk Sea 589,800 2,749 11,400 . 

ast China Sea 482,300 617 9,126 

475,800 420 600 

of Japan 389,100 4,429 12,276 

aman Sea 308,000 2,854 12,392 

222,100 308 2,165 

169,100 1,611 7,254 

Sea, 163,000 180 1,380 


Area, 
sqa.mi. 
839,782 
312,829 


290,012 


228,589 
201,600 
163,145 
91,278 
88,133 
80,450 
75,024 
69,255 
58,093 
48,504 
44,281 
42,734 
42,350 
40,814 
39,688 
36,906 me 
34,084. 
31,840 


_" 
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16,114, ue 


Place of : 
greatest known depth  — 


Off Mindanao 

Off Puerto Rico 
Off Sumatra-Java rity 
77° 45’ N.; 175° Weal 
Off Cape Matapan, Greece — 
Off Cayman Islands 
West of Luzon Voges 
Off Buldir Island 
Sigsbee Deep 

146° 10’ E.; 46° 50’ N. 
25° 16’ N.; ‘125° E. ; : 
Near entrance vig 


Central Basin feet: 
Off Car Nicobar papier t ‘SF 
Skagerrak ‘ ae 
Off Port Sudan S i 


Off Gottland 


uding Black Sea and Sea of Azov. NOTE: For Caspian sage see Large Lakes of World Sleow ee in his 


On el 


_ Cuquenan, or Kukenaam 


; Ribbon (Yosemite) 
Upper Yosemite 


: a nyane (Le;Bihan) 
| Veil (Yosemite) 


Tans Waterfalls of THe World 


Location 
Venezuela 
Venezuela-British 

Guiana 
South Island, N. Z. 
Natal, South Africa 
California 
California 


Southwestern 
France 

British Columbia 

California 

Switzerland 


Switzerland 
California 
Oregon 


Norway 
‘British Guiana 
India 
British Guiana 
Tanganyika- 
N. Rhodesia 
Washington 
Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California 
Norway 

Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 

Brazil 

Paraguay-Brazil 

California 


Washington 
Nikko, Japan 
Southern Rhodesia 
Washington 
California 
California 
Northwest ‘Terri- 
tories, Canada 
Wyoming 
Labrador, Canada 
Washington 
Washington 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Washington 
New York-Ontario 
Wyoming 


River 
Tributary of Caroni 
Cuquenan 


Arthur 
Tugela 
Creek, flowing into Yosemite 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 
Gave de Pau 


Tributary of Yoho 
Tributary of Merced 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen 
valley) 
Trummelbach (Lauterbrun- 
nen) 
Yosemite. Creek, tributary of 
Merced 
Multnomah Creek, tributary 
of Columbia 
Morkedéla 
Courantyne 
Sharavati 
Pataro 


Stevens Creek 
Stream flowing into Ejkis- 
dalsvand (lake) on 
In Skykkjedal (valley) of In- :; 
ner Hardanger Fiord 
Velino, tributary of Nera 
Maletsunyane 
Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 
of Merced 
Merced 
Bjoreia 
Tyssaa ‘Ga 
Tributary of Kuribrong, a 
tributary of the’Pataro — 
Bogota 


Tlilouette Creek, tributary of : 
Merced i 
Granite Creek 
Zambezi 
Van Trump Creek 
Yosemite Creek 
Merced 
South Nahanni, tributary ° 
Mackenzie 
Yellowstone 
Hamilton 
Paradise 
Snoqualmie . 
Tallulah 
Snake 
Paradise 
Niagara 
Tower Creek, tributary: 
Yellowstone hide 


ie ap idk PX ve * 


af r a ey rf Approximate size ' Appx. elevation, ft. x 
POON EE os sista North anes i alahabiaihiais wpetee ame OOM HONG itsee seat arco cures 7,000-13,500 ; 


taiitistes rah aos Northwest Nevada................ 70 mi. long and in places 20 mi. 2,000-5,000 
ae. wide, or about 1,000 sq. mi. oe Mea 
BIOFAGO'..¢ <% cacts ss « Southeast California from San Gor- 200 mi. long and a maximum Few feet above to — 
er, gonio Pass to Gulf of California width of 50 mi.............. about 250 below sea £ 
ue: = level 
asht-i-Kavir..... os Southeast of/ Caspian Sea‘in Iran... Siac oe asec es bewces es 2,000 
BSH Luts 5s NottheastehiKermaniin Irani. cS Se ck ceevacaveee cad sGeaiecn 1,000. 
obi (Shamo or “Des- Covers most of Mongolia.......... 800 by 400 mi., or at least  3,000-5,000 
ert of Sand”) 300,000 sq. mi. 
reat Arabian........ Most nf Arablas i. o.5.. tee oe. ck L500 Mt TOMB cic eine ce cle 
‘Syrian (El Hamad) Narthrot 302 Ne atitde ct coe.,c)n, cm o8 Sk tee peatae isso pois sive sloipiele 1,850 
Nefud (Red Desert) South Of VeUe Ne ecaw ices eels weee 400 mi. long and average of 200 3,000 
“ MIS WIG si isi screed oe state oe ~ 
BREATH Saray soaks = 2 Southeast of Nefud............... AQODY3O. Mi ceadnitascess ey Coe see eee Berit 
Rub’ al Khali....... SouthAOruon: OF NGG. fod cd bate eee dais oh eae visite viagste> 6% o einie) ey ale nareaies gemma ‘ 
reat Australian...... Western portion of Australia....... About one-half the continent 600-1,000_ 
(includes: Great Sandy; Gibson; Great Victoria; Arunta.) ( : 
reat Salt Lake. ..... West of Great Salt Lake to Nevada- SO: DY LOO Nita ke sasicesew es eie a 4,500 
i Utah line. [Road 
alahari ees wiasiace South Africa between the Orange 400 by 600 mi., or about 120,000 Over 3,000 
and Zambezi Rivers SW: Milvetnenatawaes ee case K. 
‘ara “Kum (Desert of Southwest Turkestan South of Lake 110,000 sq. mi................ 
‘Khiva or “Black Aral 
Sands”) ate: 
SMIKUM, <oe......5 Central Turkestan southeast of Lake 370 by 220 mi., or about 70,000 160 near Lake A 
a Aral SOAP A oe aaa 2,000 in southea 
HAVE epee North of Colorado Desert and south 15,000 sq. mi............-..5+ 2,000 : 
a ee of Death Valley in southeast Cali- 
me fornia 
’ainted Desert....... Northeast Arizona...............- T5cMA: WEG ai aril a eles orereie acts 
; Tie es eee Northern states of Africa to about 3,200 mi. greatest length along 
Bats 15° N. Lat. and from Red Sea to 20° N. Lat.; width varies from 
me the Atlantic Ocean 800 to 1,400 mi. Area over 
é 3,500,000 sq. mi. 
‘ibyan. DE sy East portion of the Sahara west of | More than 500,000 sq.mi...... .....- 
; Nile ‘ ; 
ban pe aite eta tasens bs From Red Sea to great west bend Of oo eee eee eee etn e eee e eens ; 
a the Nile . 
Takla Makan.........  S, Central Sinkiang in Tarim Basin 700 mi. Yong. ...........-0205  weeeees sates 
har (Indian)........ Chiefly Rajputana, India........... About 300 mi. by 380 mi....... 


- Gestation, Incubation and Longevity of Certain Animals 


jae : Source: T. Donald Carter, American Museum of Natural History. xy Bot 
Be.’ : Gestation and Longevity, Gestation and 
ua > incubation, in years incubation, 
= in days & (record in days 
Animal & (average) exceptions) Animal & (average) — 
TRENT Tare ola o's ts 340-385 18-20 (46) Kangaroo...........4: c. 39 
ee re 180-240* Hi SMGEBO (34) Ut LiONs 22.) een ae te es 105-111 
2 Ue ae §2-65 10-12 (21) Maré..............0..| 304-419 (336) i 
SR iecie tales 21 7-8 (14) || -Monkey..............] 149-179* (164) 
SO oaan cocoah c. 280 9-12 (25) Monsediawil eine gacanl o. o-31* 
» SOE Sa oOne 140-246* 10-15 (26) Parakeet (Budgerigar) . 17-2) (18) 
DPS oes econ 55-70 (63) 10-12 (24) IBigeonfasarmact enw 4: 18 
21-35* (28) 10 (15) Rabbit. chore meacioa ote 27-36 (31) 
Set dorrateee 515-760* (628) Z0=40(98)2 ai) Rat. ti. ccaasca nea. ted -SOl@2) 
146-161 (151) 12 (16) OWS stented pielal tioeg Sai 101-130 (115) 
135-163 (150) 12 (17) NUSCUATHE] stalk catuiecateretege-ost 28-35 
Maes. - ces ae 4-7 WIKGRCLOR) cig eters siots 51-60 
Ae Oe 63-71 Ae Whale’...2-bs.e0.8+ «| 2270-360" 
Be Bia | 15-19 Wolfie re tereac tel R: 63 
OR einteins 220-255 “ (494) WOMAN...cisecssseees 270-+- or — 


+ Latest life expectancy charts list this age. 


; River ; 
: ) Nile. 
S: Missouri-Mississippi 


Amazon 

_ Ob 
: Yangtze Kiang 
ae Amur 

th ‘ ; 
it "Congo 
% > tena 
_-Yenisei 


Hwang Ho (Yellow) 


Principal F Rivers of the World 


. Source 
Lake Victoria 
Source of Red Rock 
Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes, Peru 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 
Confluence of Shilka 


(U.S.S.R.) and Argun , 


(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
East part of Kunlun 
Mts., west China 
Border of Sierra Leone 
Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at conflu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confluence of Paranaiba 
and Grande Rivers, 
southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Valdai plateau, U.S.S.R. 
Confluence of Gauporé 
and Maumoré Rivers, 
Bolivia-Brazil border 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
Southwest Amazonas, 
Brazil 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Junction of Lewes and 
Pelly, Yukon Territory 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (moun- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas 
Sierra Parima on Renee 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, 
southeast Brazil 
Himalayas 


New 


Head of Bow River, 
west Alberta, Canada 
Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 
11°21’S.; 24°22’E., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 
Himalayas 


Nicholas Range, Pamir 


Mountains, U.S.5.R. 


Outflow 
Mediterranean Sea 
Gulf of Mexico 


Atlantic Ocean 
Gulf of Ob 
China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Gulf of Chihli 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea ; 
(Arctic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian (Southern) 
Ocean 

Ob River 

Caspian Sea 

Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Amazon River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf _ 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Para River 
(Atlantic Ocean) 

Ganges River 
(Bay of Bengal) 

Hudson Bay 


China Sea 

Indian Ocean 
Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral 


i eee hanes 


4,000 
3,988. 


3,900 — 
3,200 
3,100 aan 
2,900 


2,900 ~ 


2,800 
2,800 


2,700 


2,600 
2,514 — 


2,500 — 

2 475 
(confluence e) 

2,723 
(headwaters) 


2,470 
2,450 


3 Source 

raguay Mato Grosso, Brazil 
ypurd Andes, Colombia 
‘kansas Central Colorado 
lorado Middle Park, northern 
ie Colorado 
nieper Valdai Hills, U.S.S.R. 
egro Watershed between Ori- 
“4 noco and Amazon 
ral Southern Ural Moun- 


hio-Allegheny 


tains, U.S.S.R. 
Plateau in Potter 
County, Pa. 


Australia 


range — Basutoland, Africa 
rawaddy Confluence of N’mai and 
; Mali Rivers, northeast 
Burma 

columbia Columbia Lake, British 

Bh Columbia 
askatchewan Western Alberta, Canada 
arling Central part of Eastern 
Highlands, 
igris Taurus Mts., Turkey 
ungari Sungari Reservoir, 

i Manchuria, China 
jon 


Lake Ivan, U.S.8.R. 


Outflow 


_ Paran4é River 


Amazon River 
Mississippi River 
Gulf of California 


Black Sea 
Amazon River 


Caspian Sea 
Mississippi River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Bay of Bengal 
Pacific Ocean 


Lake Winnipeg 
Murray River 


Euphrates River 
(Persian Gulf) 
Amur River 


Sea of Azov 


a Large Lakes of the World 


-_-—s Name and location 
laspian, U.S.S.R.—Irant 
juperior, U. S. A—Canada 
\ral, U.S.S.R. 
Hetoria, East Central Africa 
{uron, U. S. A.-Canada 
fichigan, U. S. A. 
saikal, U.S.S.R. 
Tanganyika, East Central Africa 
treat Bear, Canada 
sreat Slave, Canada 

yasa, ‘Southern Africa 
le, U. S. A-Canada 
anipeg, Canada 
itario, U. S. A-Canada 
3alkhash, U.S.S.R. 
wadoga, U.S.S.R. 
ega, U.S.S.R. 
Rudolf, Hastern Africa 

icaca, Bolivia—Peru 
ficaragua, Nicaragua 
\thabaska, Canada 
deer, Canada 
syk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 
o Nor, China 
nern, Sweden 
innipegosis, Canada 
32 hea East Central Africa 


ibawnt, Canada 
at Salt, U. S, A. ; 
key ; 


Area, 
sq- mi. 


169,300 
31,820 
26,233 
26,200 
23,010 
22,400 
13,300 
12,700 
12,000 
11,170 
11,000 

9,940 
9,398 
7,540 
7,115 
7,000 
3,764 
3,475 
3,200 
3,089 
3,058 
2,444 
23230 
2,200 
2,143 
2,086 
1,900 
1,870 
1,817 


1,750" 


1,640 
1,600 


1,500 ~ 


1,453 


er! ee. Ag ans name Pesian Sea is & misnomer; it. is a land-locked lake, 


Length, 
miles 


795 
383 
280 
250 


Maximum 
depth, feet 


3,612 
1,290 
222 


ae pes ty 
so classified by oceanographers, — 


Approx. length, — : 
miles 


1,500 
1,500 
1,450 
1,440 


1,400 
1,400 - 


1,400 


1,306 — 
1,300 — 
1,250 <5: 
L2tt aes 


1,205 — 
1,160 32% 
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There are approximately 430 volcanoes 
(275 in the Northern Hemisphere and 155 
jn the Southern) with recorded eruptions 
in historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded 
eruptions, more than 2,000 have taken 

place in the Pacific area. Of known active 
‘volcanoes, about 80 are of the submarine 
type. 

7 ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 


. _ Mediterranean Region 

Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
: (3,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 

land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
eruption, A.D. 79. Latest eruption in 1944. 


_ Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
ft.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
of Feb.—Mar., 1947. Worst eruption in 50 
years occurred Nov., 1950—Jan., 1951. 
Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 

‘poli (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
ot the Mediterranean.” Erupted 1954. 


_ Atlantic Area 
Canary Islands: Pico de Teide (Tene- 
‘riffe), on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 
Cape Verde Islands: Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 
_ Severe eruption in 1857; last until 1951. 
_ Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 
" bh storic times. These volcanoes very sim- 
ilar to those in Hawaii. 
+ ‘~—Hekla (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 
about 114 mi. in circumference. Most re- 
cent eruptions reported in 1947-48. 
-  SkKaptarjékull. Series of volcanoes near 
Skaptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
i of life and produced largest known single 
ut of lava. 
Askja (4,600 ft.) . Largest in Iceland. 
ee Mayen Island: Beerenberg, northern 
rt of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct. 
itish Cameroons: Mt. Cameroon (13,- 


f): Has ‘several craters. Last erupted 
22, 


4 


ie ge nh ctr eh emcee SS sata gd ae 


a elée, in northwestern attinfaue 
_ (about 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 de- 
_ stroyed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 

_ proximately 40,000. 

lian Ocean Region 

ymoro Islands (east of northern Mo- 

ique) : One volcano, Kartala (over 

| {t.). Visible for over 100 miles. Last 

ted in 1904. 

JR union Island (east of Madagascar) : 
on de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,610 

ae ). Large lava flows. 


565 ft), Extinct. Highest mountain in 


fica, 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


Volcanoes of the Earth 


Information Pleas 


= 


Shiveluch (over 10,500 ft.). Moet. n 
erly volcano of Kamchatka group. 
Klyuchevskaya (Kluchev) (15,912 ; 
Erupted 1954. 
Koryatskaya (over 11,500 ft.). Vi 
eruption in 1895. 7! 
Kurile Islands: At least 13 active yol4 
canoes and several submarine outbreaks, ‘ 
Japan: at least 33 active vents. . 
Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of To 
(12,385 ft.). Symmetrical in outline, s 
covered. Regarded as a sacred mountain 
Adzumayama (7,733 ft.). 
Asamayama (8,182 ft.). Continuously ac: 
tive; violent eruption in 1783; latest i 
1955. 
Asosan (5,223 ft.). Crater 10 by 15 mil 
is the largest known in the world; er 
most recently in 1953, killing several s 
dents. 
Bandaisan, about 125 miles north 
Tokyo (9,037 ft.). Violent eruption in 1 
devastated a 27-square-mile area. 
Ryukyu archipelago: Nakano-shima 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima (2,697 ft.). 
Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands: Mt. 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulf 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. | 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the ro 
episodes of World War II. 
New Britain archipelago: Numerous ac- 
tive vents, including Father, on New 
ain (7,500 ft.). 
Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2,200. 
New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). 
Samoan archipelago; Savaii. An eruptio 
in 1905 did considerable damage. Niu 
(Tin Can) between Samoa and Fiji Isla 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 } 
above water. 
Philippine Islands: about 100 erup v 
centers; Hibok Hibok on Camiguin be ) 
erupted in Bept: 1950, and again ine 


surl- 


or missing; ranblons continued in 195 


Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over ee 
in diameter. 


Mayon, in southeastern Luzon (7 
ft.). An almost perfect cone. Continuo! 
mild activity. Destructive eruption in 

Moluccas: A volcanic chain of isl 
which contains several active volcan 


Hawaiian Group: 


Mauna Loa (13,680 ft.) . Also called ce 
Mountain.” Discharges more lava than 
other volcano. Largest volcanic mounta 
in the world in cubic content, wit: 
of 3.7 sq. mi. Violent eruption i 
1950, with lava pouring 25 ras 
ocean, : 

Mauna Kea (13,784 ft.). be 
tain in = SPUR ‘ oe 


— Only lava flow in historic times was 
1801. 

Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 
auna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 
ndently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
r and active craters. Crater has an area 
4.14 sq. mi. Erupted 1952 and again in 
55, with considerable damage. 


Southwest Portion 

Sumatra: Ninety volcanoes have been 
scovered; 12 are now active. The most 
mous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
nd in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
mic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
osion caused the disappearance of the 
ighest peak and the northern part of 
1@ island. Fine dust was carried around 
1e world in the upper atmosphere. Over 
3,000 persons lost their lives in resultant 
dal waves, which were felt as far away as 
ape Horn. Active in 1928, 1950 and 1953. 
Java: Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
re active. Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
ung is famous for two destructive erup- 
ons in 1822. It is thought that over 100 
ages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 
ruption of Merapi in 1954 caused number 
f deaths. 

Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
ones. Tamboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
about 9,000 ft.) was 13,000 ft. prior to a 
3vere eruption in 1815, which ejected an 
stimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 
Melanesian area: Volcanoes are located 
n New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa Oruz, 
olomons, and on numerous other small 
lands, Eruption of Mt. Lamington in 
apua Territory, New Guinea, in Jan., 
951, killed more than 8,000. 

New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
evere eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
gus pink and white sinter terraces of 
tomahana, a hot lake. 

Neauruhoe (7,515 ft.). Emits steam and 
por incessantly. Major eruptions, 1952-54. 


fortheast Portion 

Aleutian area: There are 32 active vents 
own, and numerous .nactive cones. 
raption Ja on Unimak (8,683 ft.). Latest 


ruption Jan., 1947. 

Bogosloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) 
shout 1,000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
ter an eruption in 1796. 

Alaska: 

“Wrangell (14,005 ft.). 

‘Katmai (about 7,500 ft.). On June 6, 
12, a violent eruption occurred, during 
which the “Valley of Ten Thousand 


y in 1914-17. Other mountains of vol- 
ic origin include Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood, 
t. Rainier, and the mountain that con- 


alalai (8,269 ft.). Has many small pit 


Mexico: i 
Popocatepetl (17,883 ft.). Crater 673 ft. 
deep and 24% mi. in circumference. Not en- 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes. 
Colima (14,239 ft.), in group that has — 
had frequent eruptions. ; 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.). 


. 
Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent eruption 
in 1798 but is now quiescent. By: 


Paricutin. First appeared in Feb., 1943. 
In less than a week a cone over 140 ft. 
high developed with a crater one quarter 
mile in circumference. Cone grew over 
1,500 ft. in 1943. Erupted 1952. 


Boquerén (“Big Mouth”) . Newest volcano 
in Western Hemisphere, discovered Sept., 
1952 on San Benedicto island, about 250 
mi. south of Lower California. aS 

Guatemala: ioe 

Santa Maria Quezaltenango (12,361 ft.). — 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 and ~ 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescence. 
Most dangerously active vent of Central 
America. Other volcanoes include Taju- 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitlan (11,633 ft.). 


El Salvador: Izalco, “beacon of Central 
America,” which first appeared in 1770 and 
is still growing (erupted in July, 1950); 
San Salvador, which had a violent eruption 
in 1923 and Conchagua, which erupted with - 
considerable damage early in 1947. ae 

Nicaragua: Volcanoes include ‘Telica, — 
Coseguina and Momotombo. Between Mo- — 
motombo on the west shore of Lake Mana- 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the Gul: 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more than ‘a 
20 cones, many still active. One of these, © 
Cerro Negro, erupted in July, 1947, with 
considerable damage and loss of life, and 
again in 1948-50. ae 

Costa Rica: Four volcanic cones w 
bases merge are Pods (8,895 ft.), Bar 
(9,280 ft.), Tram (10,525 ft.), and Tur 
alba (11,3850 ft.). . ao nae 


Southeast Portion a 
Colombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a vi 
emitting volcano, and Tolima (17,109 
Eruption of Puracé (15,420 ft.), 1949 
killed 17. aS ; 
Ecuador: Cotopaxi (19,344 ft.). Perhaps 
highest active volcano in the world. 
sesses a beautifully formed cone. ~~ 
Cayambe (19,170 ft.). Almost on equa 
Other voleances include Tunguragu 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), am 
tisana (over 18,000 ft.). ata 
Peru and Bolivia: Many active volca: 
Misti, near Arequipa, Peru (19,167 
Sajama, in Bolivia (21,391 ft.). 
Licancabur, in Bolivia (about 19,500 
Chile and Argentina: About 25 acti 
potentially active; destructive eruption 0} 
Villarrica, Chile, 1948; active in 1949. j 
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Interesting Caves and Caverns of the World 


ern Hungary. Large stalactitic cavern 
about 5 miles long. 


% Altamira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 
Age art) on roof and walls. 


: Antiparos. On island of same name in the 
; - Grecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 
tastic shapes. 


Blue. Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 
‘Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 
constant wave action. Now half filled 
with water because of sinking coast. 
Name derived from unusual blue light 
permeating the cave. Source of light 
Es is a submerged opening, light passing 
_ through the water. 
Carlsbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Largest underground labyrinth yet dis- 
covered. Three levels: 754, 900, and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 


Fingal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
Ra of western Scotland. Penetrates about 

cs, - 200 ft. inland. Contains basaltic col- 
 umns almost 40 ft. high. 


Ice Cave. Near Dobsina, Czechoslovakia. 
- Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 


Jenolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
_ stalactitic: formations. 
Kent’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
- Source of much information on Paleo- 
lithic man, 


; Aggtelek. In village of same name, north- 


Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
the world such as Japan and South 
erica, but their greatest development is 
Iceland, New Zealand and Yellowstone 
ional Park, Wyoming, U.S. A. 

land. The principal geyser area is about 
miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
there are more than 100 geysers and hot 
springs in about two square miles. The 
: ope ones are the polowine: 


dy Lara 


ee Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 
1 a 30-35 ft. column, Pohutu and 


Be Atgiostone National Park, Wyoming. 
e are 120 named geysers in Yellow- 


Geysers 


Information Please A\ 


Luray. Cavern. Near Luray, Virginia, 
large stalactitic and stalagmitic col 
of many colors. 

Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern in cer 
tral Kentucky. Cave area is about 
miles in diameter but has at least 150i 
miles of irregular subterranean passage-t 
ways at various levels. Temperature fe- 
mains fairly constant at 54°F. 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbysh a, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a moun— 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 ft. belc OW! 
the surface. 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Pos 
Mia in Julian Alps, about 25 ‘miles 
of Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, larges 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River floy 
through part of it. Caves have numerous 
beautiful stalactites. 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name: 
derived from echoes of people singin 
in it. | 


Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South | 
kota. Limestone caverns with stalact 8: 
and stalagmites almost entirely missing. 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 


Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford Cow: 
southern Indiana. A limestone cay 
with five levels of passages; one of 
largest in North America. “Monume 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. h 
is believed to be one of the wor 
largest underground “mountains,” 


or more hot springs are located in 
western portion of the park. The most 3 
portant are the following: : 


Norris Geyser Basin has 24 or more ac 


varying from 18 hr. to 3 days or m 
Minuté, 15-20 ft. high, several hours a 
Others include Steamboat, Fearless, 
eran, Vizen, Corporal, Whirligig, 
Whirligig and Pinwheel. 


Lower Geyser Basin has At least 18 ac 
geysers. Fountain throws water 50-75 f! 
all directions at unpredictable int 
Clepsydra erupts violently from four ve 
up to 30 ft. Great Fountain plays every 
to 15 hr. in spurts from 30 to 90 ft. 


Midway Geyser Basin has vast stean 
terraces of red, orange, pink and © 


ing the beautiful Grand Prismatic | 
Excelsior crater discharges boiling — 


per second, met 


er Geyser Basin includes Artemisia, 
sends up a column 15-35 ft. every 
30 hr. Riverside has an unusual cone; 
arows water 75 ft. obliquely. over the 
er for half an hour. Interval ranges from 
to 8% hr. 

Rocket is irregular and unpredictable, as 
its neighbor Grotto. 

Giant erupts up to 200 ft. at intervals of 
, days to 3 mo.; eruptions last about 
, hr. Daisy sends water up to 75 ft. but 
irregular and frequently inactive. 


Old Faithful sends up a column varying 
9m 116 to 175 ft. at intervals of about 65 
in., varying from'33 to 90 min. Eruptions 
st about 4 min., during which time about 
,000 gal. are discharged. 

Giantess seldom erupts, but during its 
tive periods sends up streams 150-200 ft. 


Famous Ship Canals of the World 


ume Location 
"ty Mare Seen ence ary Belgium 
msterdam-—Rhine ............ Netherlands 
paumont-—Port Arthur ........ United States 


hesapeake and Delaware 


ss Sido ess ee ors a ene a United States 
ES Vente atc ic et rw ate Es Germany 
(OSS eater eee esr te Canal Zone 


ahd ca costeniict az avi Ste Canada 


Ault Ste. Marie 
ault Ste. Marie 


7 ‘ 
‘nest recorded shade temperature: 


ig 


World: 136° 
‘United States: 
owest recorded temperature: 


 yerified by the Soviet government. 


est mean annual temperature: 
86° F, at Massawa, 


ximum rainfall for 24-hour period: 


22-23, 1943. 
owever, is 472 inches. 
um recorded rainfall: 


See a United States 


World Extremes of Climate 


Data from U. 8. Weather Bureau 


FP, at Azizia, Libya, North Africa, September 13, 1922. 
184° F, at Death Valley, California, July 10, 1918. 


orld: —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.S.S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a tem: 


ture of —94° F. was reported in Siberia during the winter of 1946-47 but was not 
its q 5 
Eritrea, 


orld: 46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Phillipines, July 14-15, 1911, 5 
hited States: 26.12 inches at Hoegees Camp (Camp LeRoy), California, J 


aximum recorded rainfall in one month: 

366 inches at Cherrapunji, India, July, 1861 (over 
days in August, 1841). Average annual rainfall at Cherrapunji is 450 inches. 

year average annual rainfall at Mt. Waialeale, Island of Kauai, Hawaiian 


Vorld: .04 inch at Iquique, Chile, average yearly fall during 40 years. 

hited States: 1.76 inches at Greenland Ranch, California, average yearly fall 
41 years. During one period of 401 consecutive days, this station recorded n 
e annual precipitation for the United States is about 29 inches. “ 
lana is the wettest state, with an annual average (64 years) of 57.34 inche 


Lion Group: Lion plays up to 60 ft. 
every 2-4 days when active; Little Cub up 
to 10 ft. every 1-2 hr. Big Cub and Lioness 
seldom erupt. 3 


Castle usually erupts twice daily to a 
height of 75 ft. 


Mammoth Hot Springs. There are no 
geysers in this area. The formation is 
travertine. Sides of a hill are steps and ter- 
traces over which flow the steaming waters 
of hot springs laden with minerals. Hach 
step is tinted by algae to many shades of 
orange, pink, yellow, brown, green and blue. 
Terraces are white where no water flows. 


Other groups of geysers, hot pools and 
mud pots are located on the west shore 
of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb Bay, 
at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


1952 


1916 40.0 

1927 19.0 250.0 27.0 
1914 50.0 200.0 33.0 
1895 53.3 144.0 37.0 
1914 50.0 110.0 41.0 
1895 1.2 60.0 16.8 
1915 1.6 80.0 25.0 
1869 87.5 197.0 34.0 — 
1931 27.6 80.0 25.0 — 


+ 


ited States: —70°F. at Rogers Pass, Montana, January 20, 1954. ae 


Lowest mean annual temperature: — ; 
World:—14° F. at Framheim, Antarctica 
United States: 27.0° F. at Mt. Washi 

ton, N. H, (22-year record). 


150 inches fell in 5 con 


680 


ai 

4 

if 

Nevada is the driest state, with an annual average (64 years) of 8.60 inches 
2 Highest local average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73: RE at Wyn 
4 ae chee Oxbow, Washington, based on a 13-year record. 

q Greatest 6-hour fall was at Lake Charles, La., 15.38 inches, on June 19, 1947. Gre 
te 24-hour U. S. rain (unofficially observed) was 38.2 inches, Thrall, Tex., Sept. 9-10, 
. Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California, 
tt inches in 2714 hours and 95 inches in 3214 hours at Silver Lake, Colorado; and 
inches in 2 days at Angola, New York. In the New York City blizzard of Dec. 26 
1947, 25.8 inches of snow fell in about 20 hours, almost 5 inches more than fell in th 


B Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 


fell at Potter, Nebraska, July 6, 1928. 


- The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
_ ~ Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
mark the beginning of written history, had 
their origins in the nebulous period. of 
ancient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 
_ They developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
_ Euphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of writ- 
ing. Their governments were all-powerful, 
oe with the people subjugated and without 
i ‘political rights. The Egyptians regarded 
their king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-king, earthly representative 
of the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
cultures made great contributions to the 
eternal march of man; they advanced 
the ways of making and doing things, pro- 
P _ duced the earliest literature, developed the 
ae - principles of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
een king of the 18th [or possibly 
17th] century B.c., the oldest code of law) 
; ra pence, learned the. basic eran eee of 


in the rise ot the Semitic tribes of 
, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 


whelmed by the great empire of the 


ae the Egyptians and the ‘Babylonians, in 
n fell under the power of the Persian 
igs in the century between 600 and 500 
c. By 525 B.c., the Persian Empire ex- 


The lessons learned by these early Near 
n civilizations were transmitted to 


were succeeded by the Doric Greeks, 
spread their culture across the Aegean, 
e Asia Minor coast, and into the Medi- 
Tranean and Black Sea regions. The char- 


ee x 


Large hailstones include one 17 inches in circumference and weighing 144 pounds whic 


Ancient Empires 


: 


acteristic Greek political institution wi 
the city-state, first ruled by kings 
often temporary monarchical tyrann 
and finally by the participation of 
citizens. Literature and the arts flouri 
and by the 5th century B.c., when A 
became the great city of the Greeks, 
had risen to full maturity with the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides @ 
the comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture 
and art advanced apace. The Greeks, learn- 
ing much from their Egyptian teack 
produced such superb buildings as 
Parthenon and created amazingly bea 
ful statues through the use of living m 
els. Religion, which was closely lin 
with art, also flourished, as did the de 


Socrates (470?-399 B.c.), 
B.c.), and Aristotle (384-322 acl 
weakened the city-states, and they re 


was the Roman, which developed in I 
and gained control over the Medite: 
nean region after absorbing the oe 


ment of the Roman civilization beg: 
510 or 509 B.c., when the peoples on 
peninsula of Italy freed themselves 
the rule of the Etruscans. The Rom 
with a republican form of govern: 
speedily conquered Italy and the Mediter 
ranean region, and the Roman gover 
became men of great wealth, corrup 
the city-state system and making 1 


self-seeking influence brought on a 
which resulted eventually in the r 
Julius Caesar to dictatorship in 46 
Caesar’s murder in the Senate at 
was followed in 27 B.c. by the esta’ 
ment of the one-man rule of Augu 
over the Roman Empire. Legal pra 
were developed and became the fo 
tions of modern law. Great roads, b 
and buildings were constructed. Th 
ancient civilization began to; crum 
the 3d century a.p. ia 


Number 
speaking 
merican Indian: including 
Mayan, Quéchua and 750— 
1,000 other languages and 
BRO CUS Sin fel an Set 15,000,000 
mharic (Ethiopia) ......... 5,600,000 
nhamese (Indo-China) ..... 20,000,000 
MEMOS io Chee Sih ara ae itete >= PHS 65,000,000 
antu: including Swahili, Zulu 
MERA TTION }o25( al Sh4 A oe as 45,000,000 
engali (India; Pakistan) 70,000,000 
erber dialects (N. Africa) 6,000,000 
ert. (india) 9: asec ake: 35,000,000 
isayan (Philippines) ....... 9,000,000 
PAT IATY < eo) .ea Paget yee 7,000,000 
MBITLOR Osi fe oa Pinar hobs «Seas 13,000,000 
atalan (Spain) ...:......... 6,000,000 
hinese: including Mandarin, 
Cantonese and others ...... 475,000,000 
ushitic: including Somali 
MMEDMODID) 3 pecs. ee 7,000,000 
DERE eS techn ee ck 25 Saar = NT 8,500,000 
ravidian: including Kanarese, 
Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu 
OE SS EN aS ee aera 95,000,000 
URS eee ees 15,000,000 
MPAA 0 Peco) ty! nate 3) 222 si) =~ He) Ss 265,000,000 
thiopian: including Amharic 6,400,000 
inno-Ugric: including Esto- 
} Finnish, Hungarian, 
Karelian, Lappish ......... 21,500,00¢ 
mish (Belgium) .......... 5,000,000 
ee pay i ar ere 65,000,000 
ot a Ne See ree 100,000,000 
Wek ......... ee eae 8,000,000 
fujarati (India; Pakistan) 20,000,000 
Tausa (Central Africa) ...... 9,000,000 
indi (India; Pakistan) ..... 180,000,000 
MAE ek ae ES heen pe 13,000,000 
ic: including Assamese, 
‘Bengali, Bihari, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Lahnda, Marathi, Or- 
jya, Punjabi, Rajasthani, 
indhi, Sinhalese .......... 415,000,000 


donesian: including Balinese, 


Universities, in the modern sense of the 
r sprang up in the 12th and 18th 
turies in response to the resurgence of 
wning that preceded the Renaissance in 
ope. Procedure at the early universities 
informal, with students gathering at 
place in a city to listen to a pre- 
sminent teacher. There were no campuses, 
buildings or endowments. Actually, the 
“yniversity” once meant a guild or 
poration; there were, in the medieval 
od, “universities” of bootmakers, weayv- 
, etc. Thus the university of learning 
similar in organization to the guilds. 
a udents filled the role of apprentices 
1e teachers were the masters. 

De. : 


Languages of the World 
_ (spoken natively by 5,000,000 or more people) 


Universities—Ancient and Modern 


Number | 
Language | spéaking 
Bisayan, Ilocano, Javanese, 

Madurese, Malay, Malagasy, 


Sundanese, Tagalog 105,000,000 ‘ in 


Tranian: including Baluchi, 

Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu ... 26,500,000 
Ttallateeee eae ee eee 50,000,000 
VADATIESBia ces doenictun 5 iten eee 90,000,000 
TAVATIOSO aise hae aE ee 41,000,000 — 
Kanarese (India) ............ 16,000,000 © 
FOOPEAN se ee eee 30,000,000 — 
Lahnda (India; Pakistan) 13,000,000 


6,500,000 
14,000,000 
12,000,000 


Madurese (Indonesia) 
Malay (Indonesia) 
Malayalam (India) 
Marathi (India) 
Munda (India) 
Oriya (India) 
Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Punjabi (India; Pakistan) .... 
Pushtu (Afghanistan; Paki-- 
SUBM) Oe esas ee 
Rajasthani 
Rumanian 
Russian 
Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) .. 
Siamese 
Sinhalese (Ceylon) 
SPAGISH. \saatke cori Spignce a Seaee 
Sudanic: including 
(Central Africa) 
Sundanese (Indonesia) 
Swahili (EB. Africa) 
Swedish 
Tagalog (Philippines) 
Tamil (India) ...... ee eR a, Be 
STEMUIC UAL INGI ) tra) suerer ee 
Tibeto-Burman: including 
Tibetan and Burmese 
Turkic: including Kazakh, Tar- 
tar, Turkish, Uzbek 
Turkish 
Uzbek (U.S.S.R.) 
Yiddish 


The first European university w: 
of Salerno in the 9th century, | 
was known as a school of medicine. 1 
the 11th century, it had become one of thi 
most famous medical schools of Ew 


against the merchants and citizens ‘ 
Bologna who had raised prices fo 
and lodging. It was famous for 
scholats. The students were organized 
two guilds and exercised a great de 
authority over the administration. — 


Other Italian universities famec 
Middle Ages included those at Arezz 


cee: 


: 682 


rara, Florence, Modena, Naples, Padua, Pa- 


; via, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza. 
s University of Paris, Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 
the Ile de la Cité, it was later moved to 
the left (south) bank of the Seine, al- 
though it remained under the authority 
ef the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 
veloped into the most famous continental 
center of learning of its day. Its four 
principal schools were theology, medicine, 
law and arts. By the 14th century, the 
university had some 40 colleges, of which 
_ the Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 
; The universities of Paris and Bologna 
had a marked influence in the subsequent 
e _ creation of other university centers. About 
1167-68 there was a migration of students 
_ from Paris to Ozford (founded in the 12th 
century) and about 1210, from Oxford to 
' Cambridge (also founded in the 12th cen- 
tury). 
E ‘Other famous universities of the Middle 
Ages include the University of Toulouse 
Y (1283), Salamanca (1243), Seville (1254), 
Orléans (1305), Valladolid (1346), Prague 
1347), Krakéw (1864), Vienna (1364), Er- 
: fart (1879), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
‘ Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) 
and Louvain (1426). 


| The Renaissance 

e Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
e universities of Europe. In France three 
f importance arose in the 15th century 
he University of Aix (1409, Provence), 
> University of Poitiers (1431) and the 
versity of Caen (1487). 

- Other French institutions of note that 
arose in this era were at Bordeaur (1441), 
ence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
|). New European universities were 
founded at Trier (1450), Freiburg 
), Ingolstadt- (1459), Basel (1460), 
est (1475), Mainz (1476), Uppsala 
|, Tiibingen (1477), Copenhagen 
, Wittenberg (1502), Frankfurt on 
(1506) and Coimbra (1537). 

; ndrews, founded in 1411, was the 
\iversity in Scotland. Others were 


eformation and Post-Reformation 
il the Reformation, most of the in- 


e under the tutelage of the Catholic 
urch, After 1520, however, many estab- 
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tablishment of new colleges thoro 
imbued with Protestantism. 

But the first Protestant university. 
that of Marburg, Germany, founded 
1527. Other Protestant universities w 
Kénigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helr 
stedt (1575); <Altdorf (1575); 
(1607); Strasbourg (1621); Halle (1693). 


18th, 19th and 20th Centuries — 
Among the more famous institutions 
this era was Gottingen (1736), who 
school of history became _ celebrat 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlang 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Lemberg (Lw 
(1816); Bonn (1818); Helsingfors (18 
the National University at Athens (18 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1877); So 
(1888) and Kyoto (1897). : 
Among the more famous British 
versities established in the 19th and 
centuries were the University of Lon 
(1828); Manchester (1851); the Mas 
University College in Birmingham, 1 
Birmingham University (1900); Liverpo 
(1908); Leeds (1904); and the Universi 
of Sheffield (1905). The University — 
Wales (1893) is composed of the colleg 
of Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff. 
There are many large and important un 
versities in the British Commonwealth. 
Canada, the famous McGill Universit, 
Montreal was founded in 1821. Others 2 
the University of Toronto (1827); Quee 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Laz 
University, Quebec (1852); Dalhousie, Ha 
fax (1818), and Montreal University (1878). 
The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rath 
than on the Oxford-Cambridge style, a: 
were purely examining institutions. 
cutta, Bombay and Madras universit' 
were founded in 1857 as examining bo 
In Australia, the state plays an im 
tant role in the development of univ 
sities. The University of Melbourne (185 
has the largest enrollment. Among 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasmar 
(1890); Queensland (1909); Sydney (18! 
and Western Australia (1911). 
There are also many well-endowed 1 
versities in New Zealand, South Afri 
and other parts of the Commonwealt: 
By 1800, Russia had only three un) 
sities—Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1632) — 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions der ve 
oped later were the University of Khar. 
(1804); Kazan (1804); Warsaw, now Pol 
(originally established 1816, but cl 
1832-69); St. Petersburg (1819); St. Via 
imir in Kiev (1835); Odessa (1865) a 
Tomsk, in Siberia (1888). The build 
universities after the Revolution of 
was spurred by the Soviet government. 
In China, the growth of universities ¥ 
hampered by the chaotic state of th 
ernment in the 1900’s, the recurr: 
wars and the confiict with Japan. — 


ee 


‘Universities in the United States 
aarched in step with the progress of the 
ation. The early settlers brought a her- 
tage of European culture which they 
janted in New England soil. The first 
iniversity in the country was started as 
larvard College in 1636, with an endow- 
nent totaling 800 pounds. Harvard was to 
yecome probably the most famous of the 
American universities. 


The College of William and Mary (1693) 
vas the second institution of higher learn- 
ng established in the colonies. Others 
tarted during the colonial period (cur- 
‘ent names only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 
yersity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 
(1746); Washington and Lee (1749); Co- 
umbia (1754); Brown (1764); Rutgers 
(1766) and Dartmouth (1770). 


Libraries of 


ied Europe and Asia 

_ Among the great libraries of the world, 
the British Museum remains in the first 
rank with more than 6,000,000 printed 
volumes and manuscripts. It contains such 
outstanding treasures as the Codex Alez- 
andrinus and the Codex Sinaiticus of the 
Bible, the best collection of Greek papyri 
from Egypt, and vast collections of original 
historical manuscripts of incalculable 
value. Some 150,000 volumes were de- 
stroyed in air raids during World War II, 
but many were replaced later. 


_ One of the finest libraries in the world 
is the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, 
which has approximately 6,000,000 vol- 
umes, 150,000 manuscripts, 450,000 medals 
and coins, and 5,000,000 prints and en- 
ravings. 
The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
9-61, was combined in 1947 with the 
odd of the University of Berlin to 
rm a new institution known. as the 


Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek. 
Prior to World War II, the State Library 
had 2,850,000 volumes; the new combined 
library had only 1,500,000. The State Li- 
brary at Munich also suffered extensive 
war losses, with some 500,000 volumes de- 
troyed; it now contains about 2,000,000. 
stimates have placed the war losses of all 

erman libraries at between 20 and 25 mil- 
ia volumes. 


“The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna has 
about 1,450,000 volumes and a large col- 
1 ection of papyri. 

- While not as large as some of the Euro- 
pean state libraries, the Biblioteca Aposto- 
4 Vaticuna in Rome has many priceless 
manuscripts bequeathed to the Vati- 


The United States 


After the Revolution of 1776, the state 
tax-supported university was established. — 
The University of Virginia (1819) was a 
notable early example of this type. — 


Colleges for women grew up in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 19th century. Among 
these are: Mt. Holyoke (1837); Elmira — 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868); 
Hunter (1870); Wellesley (1870); Smith 
(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). 


In the latter part of the 19th century, 
universities establisued by private endow- 
ments arose. Typical of these are: Cornell 
(1865), which is also a land-grant insti- 
tution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford — 


(1885) and the University of Chicago ce 
(1890). 
the Wotld -) 0. » = hae 


can over the centuries, including the 
Coder Vaticanus. ie 

Three of the more important Italian li- 
braries are the Biblioteca Nazionale in ~ 
Naples, with about 1,400,000 volumes; t 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Florence 
with 3,450,000 volumes, manuscripts and 
pamphlets and the Biblioteca Naziona e 
Centrale in Rome, with approximate 
1,940,000 volumes. we 

Other large European libraries are 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels (2,00 
000 volumes), the Biblioteca Nacional 
Madrid (1,500,000), the University Libra 
at Amsterdam (more than 1,500,000) a1 
the Royal Library in Stockholm (800,000). — 
The Lenin State Library in Moscow 1s sa a 
to contain 15,000,000 volumes (a figure — 
that undoubtedly includes duplicatio : 
besides many collections of valuable 
torical documents. In Leningrad, the P’ 
Library claims 10,000,000 volumes, and th 


8,000,000. There are sald to be 3 
libraries in all parts of the U.S.S.R. 
In the Far East, the most extensive 1! 
praries are found in Japan, although 
damage in 1944-45 was severe. In 
the National Diet Library (form 
Imperial Library) was organized iis 
as @ deposit center. With its various 
pranches, it contains an estimated 3,500,-— 
000 volumes. The University Library : 
Kyoto has about 1,700,000. og 


The United States and Canada ie 


The earliest libraries in the colo! 
were privately owned, although i 
Benjamin Franklin projected the firs 
scription library in Philadelphia. Er 
ments helped to set up many of the 


f 
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{{braries, although many of these institu- 
tions are now receiving state or municipal 
support. 

r The largest library in the United States 
is the Library of Congress, established in 
1800 by Congress. In 1955, it contained 

- more than 10,500,000 books and pamphlets, 

and total collections of over 34,000,000. 

It extends services to members of Congress 

and other government departments, and 
also offers excellent facilities for persons 
engaged in scholarly research. 

The New York Public Library, with some 

6,000,000 volumes in 1955, is the largest 

_ public library in the U. S. 


‘The American Library Directory for 1954 
listed 12,478 libraries in the U. S., in- 
cluding 6,925 public (with 3,106 branches), 
1,874 college and university, 1,923 special 
a and 2,256 other types. 


Fr 
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leges and universities in the United States 
has been phenomenal, and some of the 


_ The modern museum originated during 
he Renaissance, when the revival of in- 
rest in the arts and classical antiquity 
d princes, nobles and humanists to amass 
_ specimens of historical value and to house 
their collections in special buildings or 
4 ries. 

an Art Museums 

1e British Museum, London, contains 
of the most famous historical objects 
e world, including the Elgin Marbles 
he Rosetta Stone. 


toria and Albert Museum, London, 
primary object is to furnish ex- 
s to illustrate the history of art, 
mphasizes architecture and sculpture, 
‘ics, engraving, book production, 
aintings, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
rincipally to fine and applied arts of 


Baio al Gallery, London, contains a 
mber of old Masters, including 
by Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tin- 
Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Jan van 
ok Rubens, Rembrandt, Holbein, Con- 
and Turner. 

Ti Gallery, London, established as 
rt of the National Gallery, was badly 
m d during air raids of World War II, 
it was completely restored by 1949. 

ce Collection, London,*has many 
ete and curios of French origin, 


“aes in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nce of its architecture as well as for 
; collection, which is the largest in 


‘Se 


‘The growth of libraries attached to col- 


Museums of the World 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World p. 668.) 
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university libraries are among the larg gi 
in the country. Those with more thi 
1,000,000 volum7s each in 1954 wer 
follows: Harvard, 5,800,000; Yale, 4, 
000; University of California, i 
branches, 3,234,000; Columbia, 2,932 ie 
University of Illinois, 2,570,000; 
sity of Chicago, 1,884,000; University of 
Minnesota, 1,688,000; Cornell, 1,613,000; 
University of Michigan, 1,551,000; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1,327,000; Prince 
ton, 1,244,000; Stanford, 1,214,000; Duke 
1,125,000; Northwestern, 1,112,000; Univ 
sity of Texas, 1,051,000; Ohio State, 1,012, 
000. 

In Canada, the most important publ Ic 
library is that of Toronto, which has mo! 
than 850,000 volumes. Large Canadian uni 
versity libraries include those at Queens 
(240,000), Toronto (565,000), McGill (67 
000), and Laval (380,000). The Americ 
Library Directory for 1954 listed a tota 
of 719 libraries in Canada, including 683 
public. 


the world. Other Parisian museums of im- 
portance are Cluny, Rodin, Guimet, and 
Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian mu 
seums, the National Museum at Nap 
contains one of the best arranged and cli 
sified collections. The Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence, founded by the Medicis, has one 
of the world’s largest and best collection 
of Italian art. Other galleries in Flor 
are the Gallery of Modern Art ( 
Palace) and the National Museum ( 
gello). Rome has numerous museums 
cluding several in the Vatican. : 


In Berlin, the National Gallery was dam- 
aged during World War II: - 


The Royal Museum of Fine arte aa 
Brussels has a fine collection of Fren 
Flemish and Dutch masters and hou 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jo! 
daens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals and 
Steen. 

Sy 


The State Museum in Amsterdam co n= 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Vem 
meer and others. Li 


Among the notable art museums 4 
other countries are the world-famou 
Museo del Prado in Madrid; the Tretyakov 
Gallery and the Pushkin State Museum Oj 
Fine Arts in Moscow; the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad; and the Natio 
Museum in Tokyo, famed for its r 
Oriental paintings and examples of Orie 
tal workmanship in lacquer, jade, iv 
4nd metal. : 


Science Museums * 
The Ashmolean Museum, oldest in 
Britain, was founded in 1683 by 


versity and houses a collection of 
cheological and classical rarities. 
Science Museum of London has exhibits 
‘scientific instruments and appliances 
ich review the progress of science and 
e history of invention. Other London 
useums of science are the Natural His- 
ry (British Museum), the Imperial War 
useum (exhibits of both World Wars) 
id the Geological Museum. 

The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 
Hlections of natural history and antiq- 
ties and are divided into departments 
zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 
hnology. The buildings were almost com- 
etely destroyed during World War II, al- 
ough most of the exhibits were saved. 


The Manchester Museum serves as both 
‘municipal and a university museum. 
he Bristol Museum contains departments 
geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 
ristol antiquities. The National Mu- 
um of Wales at Cardiff has departments 
* art, archeology, botany, geology and 


ology. 

In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
oyal Scottish Museum, which has col- 
ctions in art, ethnography, natural his- 
sry, technology and archeology; and the 
ational Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
ind, noted for its coin and manuscript 
ollections. 

‘The National Museum in Dublin and the 
funicipal Museum in Belfast have impor- 
ant science collections. 

Notable institutions of continental Eu- 
ope include the Natural History Museum 
n Paris, the Museum of Oceanography in 
flonaco, the Natural History Museum in 
isbon, the State Museum of Geology 
md Mineralogy in Leyden (Netherlands), 
he Museum of Natural History in Stock- 


: Zoological Gardens “eh 


“North America has more than 30 major 
joos, in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. The Quebec Zoological Society’s 
ollection is made up of Canadian spe- 
‘ies; Toronto has many exotic species. 


The first zoological garden in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
i874. Since that time nearly every large 
sity in the country has acquired a ZOO. 
Among the largest are the celebrated 
Bronz Zoo and the Central Park Zoo in 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those in 
3t. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City 
an. The National Zoo- 
D. C., in a 
woods and 
streams, was established in 1890 by an act 
f Congress. Some of the U. S. Zoos ex- 
‘bit their collections in open-air, barless 
3; the Brookfield Zoo is an example. 
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holm, the Natural History Museum in 
Vienna, the Hungarian National Museum in # 
Budapest, the National Museum in Prague, - 
and the various science museums in Berne, 
Geneva, Zurich and Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. Most larger cities of the U.S.S.R. 
have science museums of varying sizes, 
some specializing in local exhibits of 
natural history. 

Famous science museums in Germany 2 
prior to World War II included the various ;. 
sections of the Staatliche Museen in Ber- 
lin (re-established after the war) and the F 
museum of ethnography in Hamburg. 


In Calcutta is the Indian Museum, out- 
standing for its marine fauna and verte- 
brate fossils, and in Bombay the Victoria — 
and Albert Museum. be 


In Australia are the Queensland Mu- © 
seum and the Botanic Museum in Bris- 
bane, the South Australian Museum in. 
Adelaide, and the Australian Museum in 
Sydney. = ea 

New Zealand contains the Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauna, } 
flora and geological items, and a Maori and — ‘ 
Polynesian ethnological collection. 

* 


In Africa, the South African Museum, — 
Capetown, holds general and local history 
collections and others illustrating anthro- 
pology, ethnology and archeology. The 
Durban Museum contains much anthro-— i. 
pological material. In Cairo are the notable ms 
collections of the Egyptian Museum. 

Other museums of note include the — 
Archeological Museums at Istanbul, the — 
Tokyo Science Museum, the National — 
Museum of Natural History in Santiago 
(Chile), the National Museum at 


Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Argentine National Mu- — 
seum of Natural Sciences at Buenos Aires. — 


Aree 


In Europe, zoological gardens have long | 
been popular public institutions. The Jar- — 
din d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de Bou- — 
logne, Paris, was established in 1858, and — 
a model zoo at Vincennes was added in 
1937 for the Paris Exposition. gi. 

Germany had about 20 zoological gar= 
dens, many of which were developed in 
the peacetime years between World Wars — 
I and II. Large zoos were located in Berlin — 
and Frankfurt am Main. In Munich, the — 
animals were grouped according to the - 
continent of their origin. Others were es- 
tablished at Dresden, Leipzig and Cologne. — 
At Stellingen, the Hagenbeck Garden be- | 
came an outstanding show place and dis- — 
tributing center for animals. Smaller col- — 
lections were established at Diisseldorf ia 
Elberfeld and Hanover. Several German ~ 
zoos, notably that at Berlin, were di 
stroyed during World War II. neko 
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The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the 
oldest zoos in Europe. The Budapest zoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of 

_ Buropean birds. At Antwerp, the Royal 
_ Zoological Society founded a large me- 
nagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged 
by German bombs during World War II. 


In the British Isles, the outstanding col- 
_ lection is in the garden of the London 
Zoological Scciety in Regent’s Park, Al- 
_ though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in 
1944, it remained open throughout World 
_ War II; visitors during this period num- 
es -Dered:. 6,500, 000. Manchester and Clifton 
3 have sMaller gardens, and the one at Edin- 
_ burgh js famous for its collection of pen- 


Bi Ancient 

: ‘The Great Sphinz of Egypt, one of the 

wonders of ancient Egyptian architecture, 

adjoins the pyramids of Giza and has a 

length of 189 ft. It was built in the 4th 
dynasty and was used as a temple. 


Other Hgyptian buildings of note in- 
ch de the Temples of Karnak and Edfu 
and the Tombs at Beni Hassan. 
_ The Parthenon of Greece, puilt on the 
ad \cropolis in Athens, was the chief temple 
(© the goddess Athena. It was believed to 
‘been completed by 438 3.c. The pres- 
mple remained intact until the 5th 
A.D. Today, though the Parthenon 
ins, its majestic proportions are 
iscernible. 
_ Other great structures of ancient Greece 
were the Temples at Paestum (about 540 
B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
60 B.c.); the Temple of Apollo at 
y th (about 540 B.c.); the Temple of 
\T. 11 Te) t Bassae (about 450-420 B.c.); the 
nous Erechtheum atop the Acropolis 
(about 421-405 3.c.); the Temple of Athena 
gat ké at Athens (about 426 3B.c.); the 
oO um at Athens (174 B.c.-a.p. 131); 
enian Treasury at Delphi (about 
); the Propylaea of the Acropolis 
ns (437-432 B.c.); the Theater of 
sus at Athens (about 350-325 B,G;); 
louse of Cleopatra’ at Delos (138 
d the Theater at Epidaurus (about 


olosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) 
2, the largest and most famous of 
an amphitheaters, was opened for 
80. Elliptical in shape, it consisted 
stories and an upper gallery, re- 
It in stone in its present form in the 
ird century A.D. Its seats rise in tiers, 
ich in turn are buttressed by concrete 
vault and stone piers. It could seat be- 
€ 0,000 and 60,000 spectators. The 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World, p. 668.) 


guins. The Dublin Zoo :s note 
lions, many of which were born the 


The Amsterdam zoo, with its Ea ] 
dian collection and its aquarium, and 
Rotterdam gardens are the two best 
in the Netherlands. Built on a high ele 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm ex 
its north Huropean specimens, The 
important gardens in the U.S.S.R. 
found in Moscow, where northern as wel 
as exotic species are collected. The zoo 
Rome has part of its collection confin 
in barless pits, At Lisbon there is a sm 
zoological garden, and in Madrid a p 
of the original royal menagerie. A 7 
zoo notable for its landscaping was Oneh 
at Naples, Italy, in 1952. 


Colosseum was principally used for gla 
torial combat. 

The Pantheon at Rome, begun 
Agrippa in 27 B.c. as a temple, was re 
in its present circular form by Had 
(A.D. 110-25). Literally the Pantheon y 
intended as a temple of “all the god 
It is remarkable for its perfect prese 
tion today, and it has served contin 
for 20 centuries as a place of worshi} 

Famous Roman arches includes the 
of Constantine (about a.p. 315) an 
Arch of Titus (about a.p. 80). 


Later European 

St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice 
67), one of the great examples of 
tine architecture, was begun in th 


was later rebuilt as a Byzantine ed: 


Other famous Byzantine examples 
architecture are St. Sophia in Con 
tinople (a4.D. 532-87); San Vitale i 
venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the V 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin bapti 
and marriage church, Moscow (begu 
1397); and St. Lorenzo Outside the 
Rome, begun in 588. 


The Cathedral Group at Pisa 0 


of structures built in Romanesque : 
consists of the cathedral, the cath 
baptistery, and the Leaning Tower 
trio forms a group by itself in the 
west corner of the city. The cathe 
baptistery are built in black and 
marble. The campanile (Leaning Towe 
179 ft. high and leans more than 
out of the perpendicular, There is 
reason to believe that the archite 
tended to have the tower lean, 
Other examples of Romanesq 
tecture include the Vézelay 
France ire the Chureh i % ‘ 


Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 
00); the Church of San Zeno (begun 
1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 
England. 

he Alhambra (1248-13854), located in 
unada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
2 of the great masterpieces of Moham- 
dan architecture. Designed as a palace 
i fortress for the Moorish monarchs of 
anada, it is. surrounded by a heavily 
tified wall more than a mile in perim- 
r. The location of the Alhambra in the 
rra Nevada provides a magnificent set- 
g for this jewel of Moorish Spain. 

The Tower of London is a group of build- 
ss and towers covering 13 acres along 
> north bank of the Thames. The central 
rite Tower, begun in 1078 during the 
gn of William the Conqueror, was orig- 
lly a fortress and royal residence, but 
s later used as a prison. The Bloody 
wer is associated with Anne Boleyn and 
aer notables. 

Westminster Abbey, in London, was be- 
n in 1045 and completed in 1065. It was 
suilt and enlarged in 1245-50. 
Notre-Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
e of the great examples of Gothic archi- 
sture, is a twin-towered church with a 
seple over the crossing and immense fly- 
e buttresses supporting the masonry at 
e rear of the church. 


Other famous Gothic structures are 
vartres Cathedral (12th century); Sainte 
vapelle, Paris (1246-48) ; Laon Cathedral, 
ance (1160-1205); Rheims Cathedral 
bout 1210-50; rebuilt after its almost 
mplete destruction in World War I); 
yuen Cathedral (13th—16th centuries) ; 
miens Cathedral (1218-69); Beauvais 
4thedral (begun 1247); Salisbury Cathe- 
al (1220-60); York Minster or the Cathe- 
‘al of St. Peter (begun in the 7th cen- 
iry); Milan Cathedral (begun 1386); and 
plogne Cathedral (13th—19th centuries; 
udly damaged in World War II). 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence was 
wunded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
1d consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped 
sme dominates the entire structure. 


‘The Vatican is a group of buildings in 
ome comprising the official residence of 
1e Pope. The Basilica of St. Peter, the 
rgest church in the Christian world, was 
egun in 1450. The Sistine Chapel, begun 
1 1473, is noted for the art masterpieces 
t Michelangelo, Botticelli and others. The 
asilica of the Savior (known as St. John 
ateran) is the first-ranking Catholic 
burch in the world, for it is the cathe- 
ral of the Pope. 
ther examples of Renaissance archi- 
scture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Pa- 
20 Pitti and the Palazzo Strozet in Flor- 
e; the Farnese Palace in Rome; Palazzo 
ani (completed about 1550) in Venice; 


the Escorial (1563-93) near Madrid; the 
Town Hall of Seville (1527-32); the Lowvre, 
Paris; the Chdteau at Blois, France; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (1675-1710; badly 
damaged in World War II); the E£cole 
Militaire, Paris (1752); the Pazzi Chapel, 
Florence, designed by Brunelleschi (1429); 
the Palace of Fontainebleau and the 
Chateau de Chambord in France. 


The Palace of Versailles, containing the 
famous Hall of Mirrors, was built during 
the reign of Louis XIV and served as the 
royal palace until 1793. 


Outstanding European buildings of the 
18th and 19th centuries are the Superga 
at Turin, the Hdtel-Dieu in Lyon, the 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal Pal- 
ace of Stockholm, the Opera House of Paris 
(1863-75); the Bank of England, the Brit- 
ish Museum, the University of London and 
the Houses of Parliament, all in London; 
the Panthéon, the Church of the Made- 
leine, the Bourse and the Palais de Justice 
in Paris. ‘ 

The Eiffel Tower, in Paris, was built for — 
the Exposition of 1889 by Alexandre Hiffel. 
It is 984 ft. high. ; 


Asiatic and African 
The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, India, 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his 


perfect example of the Mogul style and by 


1 


S 


. 
wife, is considered by some as the most 3 


others as the most beautiful building in 
the world. Four slim white minarets flank 
the building, which is topped by a white 
dome; the entire structure is of marble. 
Other examples of Indian architecture 
are the temples at Benares and Tanjore. — 
Famed Mohammedan edifices are the — 


Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, ; 


Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166), 


and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th — ; 
"i 


century), in Cairo; the Tomo of Humayun — 
in Delhi; the Blue Mosque (1468) at Tabriz 
and the Tamerlane Mausoleum at Samar- 
kand. ae | 


Thom, Cambodia, is one of the most beau- — 
tiful examples of Cambodian or Khmer — 
architecture. The sanctuary was built dur- — 
ing the 12th century. eo 


\ 4 
" 


Angkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor ae 


“Yee 


Great Wall of China (228 B.c.?), designed a 


specifically as a defense against nomadic — 
tribes, has numerous large watch towers 
which could be called buildings. It was 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Tiss 
and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly of 
earth and stone, it varies in height be- — 
tween 18 and 30 feet. A cae 

Typical of Chinese architecture are t . 
pagodas or temple towers. Among some of | 
the better known 


in 652); Nan t’a (11th century) at Fang 


Shan; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (A.D. 


523) at Sung Shan, Honan, 


a 


pagodas are the Great 
Pagoda of the Wild Geese at Sian’ (founded 
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Palace, all at Peiping. 
e United States 


and from 48th to 5ist Sts. 


- RCA Building. 
- Grant’s Tomb, 


It was compieted in 1897. 


Name 
Hoover 
Garrison 
Oahe 
Fort Peck 
Grand Coulee 
Fort Randall 
Kentucky 
Wolf Creek 
 Hirakud 

Denison 
Shasta 

Gatun 

Aswan 
‘Hungry Horse 
Lazaro Cardenas 
- (El Palmito) 
Salt Springs 
Norris 

Alvaro Obregén 
(Oviachic) 
Saluda 
Elephant Butte 
Mettur 

Center Hill 
Hume 
Kingsley 

Osage (Bagnell) 
Norfolk 
Chelsea 
Pensacola 
Marshall Ford 
(Mansfield) 
Davis 

Dale Hollow 
American Falls 
Hl Azucar 
Cherokee 
Sardis 

Douglas 
Fontana 
Roosevelt 
construction in 1955. 


- Other well-known Chinese buildings are — 
_ the Drum Tower (1273), the Three Great 
_ Halls in the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 


- Buddha’s Perfume Tower (19th century), 
the Porcelain Pagoda and the Summer 


Rockefeller Center, from 5th to 6th Aves. 
in New York 
_ City, occupies 12144 acres and contains 15 
_ buildings, the highest being the 70-story 


5 j at Riverside Dr. 
122nd St. in New York City, contains the 
bodies of Ulysses 8S. Grant and his wife. 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
‘at Cathedral Pkwy. and Amsterdam Ave. 
- in New York City, was begun in 1892 but 


is not yet completed. 


ft. high. 


near Statue of Lincoln. 


Great Dams of the World 


Location 
Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 
Missouri River, N. Dak. 
Missouri River, S, Dak. 
Missouri River, Mont. 
Columbia River, Wash. 
Missouri River, S, Dak. 
Tennessee River, Ky. 
Cumberland River, Ky. 
Mahandi River, India 
Red River, Okla.-Tex. 
Sacramento River, Calif. 


Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 
Nile River, Egypt 

Flathead, S. Fk., Mont. 

Nazas River, Mex. 


North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 


Clinch River, Tenn. 
Yaqui River, Sonora, Mex. 


Saluda River, S. C. 

Rio Grande, N. Mex. 
Cauvery River, India 
Caney Fork River, Tenn. 
Murray River, Australia 
North Platte River, Nebr. 
Osage River, Mo. 

North Fork River, Ark. 
Gatineau River, Canada 
Grand River, Okla. 
Colorado River, Tex. 


Colorado River, Ariz.-Ney. 
Obey River, Tenn.-Ky. 
Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. 
San Juan River, Mexico 
Holston River, Tenn. 


Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. 
French Broad River, Tenn. 
Little Tennessee River, XN. Cc. 
Salt pee ane 


will be the largest Gothic ca I 
world: 601 ft. long, 146 ft. wide. 
nave, 320 ft. wide at the transept. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at 5th Ay 
HOth St. in New York City, has a seath: 
eapacity of 4,500. The naye was opened 
1877; the cathedro!l was dedicated in 18% 


Lincoln Memorial, in Washington 
was dedicated in 1922. It has 36 colur 
(the number of states in 1865), eat 
The main chamber contain 


Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 
the scene of the signing of the De 
tion of Independence and the drawin 
of the U. S. Constitution. It was bui 
tween 1732-41 as the State House. 
Liberty Bell is on the first floor. 


Name : 
GOLDEN GATE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
TACOMA NARROWS 
TRANSBAY 
BRONX-WHITESTONE 
DELAWARE MEMORIAL 
AMBASSADOR 
QUEBEC 
DELAWARE RIVER 
FORTH 
KILL VAN KULL 
SYDNEY HARBOR 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
WILLIAMSBURG 
BROOKLYN 
LIONS GATE 
MID-HUDSON 
HOWRAH 
MANHATTAN 
TRANSBAY 
TRIBOROUGH 


COLOGNE-RODENKIRCHEN 


ST. JOHNS 
LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
CARQUINEZ STRAIT 
MONTREAL HARBOR 
BIRCHENOUGH 
DEER ISLE 
CINCINNATI 

OTTO BEIT 
COOPER RIVER 
NAGASAKI 
‘COLOGNE-MULHEIM 
WHEELING 

HELL GATE 

EAST ST. LOUIS 
RAINBOW 

GRAND MERE 
PEACE RIVER 
STORY 

NATCHEZ 

BLUE WATER 
SANDO 

DUBUQUE 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
WALDO-HANCOCK 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
HENRY HUDSON 
HUEY P. LONG 


‘antilever. S—Suspension. SA—Steel Arch. CA—Concrete Arch. C 


Notable Modern Bridges 


Location ; 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Tacoma, Wash. 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Near Wilmington, Del. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Near Quebec, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth of Forth, Scotland 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Near Annapolis, Md. 
New York City 
New York City 
Vancouver, Canada 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Calcutta, India 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
New York City 
Germany 
Portland, Oreg. 
Longview, Wash. 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 
Florianépolis, Brazil 
Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Canada 
Southern Rhodesia 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Rhodesia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Japan 
Germany 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada 
Alaska Highway 
Queensland, Australia 
Natchez, Miss. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Sando, Sweden 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Bucksport, Maine 
Catskill, N. Y. 
New York City 
Near New Orleans, La. 


Year 
Type* completed — 
1937 { 
1931 : 
1950 
1936 
1939 : 
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1930 


1938" 


eee 


1951 
1929 

1917 j; 
1926. eu 
1889 
1931 a 
1932-9. 
1924 

1952 

1903 

1883 ‘a 
1939 : 


1943 
1909 
1936 
1936 
1954 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1909 
1926 
1927 
1930 
1985 
1939 
1867 
1939 17 
1929 
1955 
1951.) = ae 
1849 
19175 an 
1950 
1941.) 
19282 
19438 
1940 
1940 
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1942 
1938 — 
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1935 
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& Area and Population by Country 
x ies Area, 
4 Country sq. mi. Population | Year! 
: Afghanistan..2...;...-.. 270,000 | 13,000,000 | 1953E ),f 
E MUERTE ap aee enn 11,100 1,250,000 | 1953E 1,260,000 
“Argentina. cocks secceeess 1,079,965 | 18,919,000 | 1955E i 2,100,000 
TAGS (2) Nee a 2,974,581 9,090,738 | 19545 1,450,000 
RUSCH Ga toi crt diersigia sitiecwt 32,388 6,969,000 | 1954E (DOMAILS, cS acpascedies 4 1,500,000 
Belgium RSS nia a oscas 11,783 8,840,704 | 1954E (1) eaeeaeice Cepicicanric ; 1,091,830. 
Bhutan..........6. 2505. 18,000 300,000 | 1954E i Ins eoatgne eee 13,757 
| ea ate ae ies 416,040 ‘3,162,000 | 19545 j lat ae aereiviecates 3,000,006 
Braga Gutuai d's hss: "| 3,291,416 | 57,226,000 | 1954E || Luxemburg...........- 1,010 308,000 
t Meee aientet hs Save ae 42,741 7,450,000 | 1953E Maldive Islands. ....... 115 93,000 
SE ae .s. 261,749 | 19,242,000 | 1954E |} Mexico.............0.. 758,061 | 28,849,465 | 
a We Oanwedact.s- 53,668 8,860,000 | 1953E || Monaco................ 0,59 20,202 | 
vanada. . REE Ya: Hia/laicle's + « 3,619,616 | 15,482,000 | 1955E |) Mongolian People’s Rep..| 606,000 910,000 | 
| pA eeoseGeeeed 25,332 8,385,000 | 1954E || Nepal............)..... 54,000 8,596,000 
Meret cies eidinse 8 286,323 6,238,000 | 1954E Netherlands............ 12,868 | 10,680,023 
Ret ercterctaiyarn's «= 3,858,900 | 590,194,715 | 19530 || New Zealand........... 103,416 
(EY So adorns ee 439,714 | 12,381,000 | 1954E || Nicaragua.............. 57,143 
Gaiam easieaislcsts's<,; 19,238 932,000 | 1954E || Norway................ 125,193 
2 Siow Ree erin 44,217 5,829,029 | 1953C || Pakistan............... 364,737 
fovakia...... Ra as 49,330: | 12,948,000 | 1954E || Panama............... 28,575 
BARN ceteterer (crt clade o:2)~ 16,575 4,423,800 | 1955E || Paraguay.............. 154,165 
HGbe a... 19,327 BSA O00 dl NOGA 11 REMUS hcticcs Wis acs cien tet 482,133 
area c anise ..| 104,510 3,567,000 | 1954€ || Philippines........./...} 114,400 ¥ 
VER ee aes arse es «i 383,000 | 22,469,000 | 1954E || Poland................ 119,703 | 26,780,000 
ORS Oe 13,176 2,122,000 | 1954E || Portugal............... 35,413 8,693,000 
18,357 1,126,415 | 1940E {| Rumania............... 91,654 | 16,500,000 
ACO IE TED 350,000 | 15,000,000 | 1951E San Marino. .........., 38 13,500 | 
ie aes ater it 130,160 4,168,000 | 1953E || Saudi Arabia........... 597,000 7,000, ee 
ANG eme i eter. ta ck else! 5 212,741 | 42,774,445 | 1954C || Spain... ............-. 194,945 
41,700 | 17,600,000 | 1954E |} Sweden............... 173,341 
94,634 | 49,147,700 | 1954E |} Switzerland............ 15,940 
Pen. Skee oss 51,182 73900, 000s) = 19585 oH Syriaie sae to mete ces ee 73,587 
SOSA 45,452 3,149,000 | 1954E || Thailand...............] 198,247 
apoE Ee 10,748 3,400;000) |), TSS4B NN eTibet: 228 wn. cee ee bes 469,294 
perio Seis 43,277 1,608,000 | 1954E || Turkey................] 296,185 
MS chidie:s ie 5 35,893 9,600,000 | 1953E || Un. of So. Africas’....... 
Rtas pio 39,709 155/200 5] T9545) TUISIS Rene dances oe ae 
aneah eeeeees} 1,174,1167 | 356,691,7607 | 1951C |} United Kingdom........ 
ee ea 583,479 | 78,389,000 | 1954E || United States..........] 2,974,726 
octave 634,413 | 20,662,000 | 1954E || Uruguay............... 72,172 
iene ss 116,600 5,100,000 | 1950E |} Vatican City............ 
wes ed 26,601 2,933,000 | 1954E || Venezuela............. 
Bia eiteteos 8,050 1,717,814 /1954E Viét-Nam (Nat'l State). . 64,451 
Ba haidies 116,048 | 47,665,000 | "1954E || viét-Nam (Dem. Rep.)...| 62,808 
a eotaes Nass s 146,690 | 88,200,000 | 1954£ || Yemen................ 31,000 | 


Bele imysisie=/aies 37,1109 1,332,9899| 1953E Vugoslaviac-:. ceca hoe 


stimated; C—Census. ?Preliminary figure, *Including Formosa, Manchuria, Tibet; exclu 
4 Actually Russian 8.S.R,, but still recognized by U. 8. as independent nehiria, 5 Including. 
South-West Africa. 7 Excluding Kashmir, 8 Acres. 9% Including Arab Palestine. 1 Exclud a 


National Holidays of American Countries . 


{ Source: U. 8S. Department of State. : 
ntina: Independence Day, July 9. El Salvador: Independence Day, Se 
v Independence Day, Aug. 6, Guatemala: Independence Day, 
azil Independence Day, Sept. 7, Haiti: Independence Day, Jan. 
ada: Dominion Day, July 1, Honduras: Independence Day, 
re dependence Day, Sept. 18, Mexico: Independence Day, Sep’ 
a: Independence Day, July 20. Nicaragua: Independence Day, ae pt. 
ica: Independence Day, Sept. 15. Panama: Independence Day, Nov. 3 
ndependence Day, May 20. ; Paraguay: Independence Day, 
can Republic: Independence Day, Peru: Independence Day, July 28 
27. Uruguay: Independence Day, Aug 


*: Independence Day, Aug. 10, Venezuela: Talents D 


\ 
* 


xact rating of the cities of the world according to size is 
h census or estimated population figures have been issu 


onsidered only approximate.) 


ss Largest Cities of the World 


impossible because of the diversity of the years for 
ed. Therefore, the rating shown in this table must 


City and country Population Year* City and country Population Year* 
ondon (Greater), England. .... 8,346,137 1951C Ti. Bombay, India’. 23. ....6.4+< 2,839,270 1951C 
Jew York, N. Y., U.S.A.......- 7,891,957 19500 12. Jakarta, Indonesia.......... 2,800,000 1951E 
shanghai, China.............- 6,204,417 1953C 13. Peking, China.............. 2,768,149 1953C 
rokyo, Japan..... Pe oats 5,385,071 1950€ 14. Tientsin, China............- 2,693,831 1953C 
Noscow, U.S.S.R......2-..206- 4,137,018 1939C¢ 15. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........ 2,604,018 1953E 
yhicago, Ill., U.S.A.........--- 3,620,962 1950C 16. Calcutta, India. ............. 2,548,677 1951C 
3uenos Aires, Argentina....... 3,555,000 1955E 17. So Paulo, Brazil..........- 2,500,000 1953E 
serlin, Germany,..........--- 3,369,000 1954E 18. Mexico City, Mexico......... 2,234,795 1950C 
eningrad, U.S.S.R 3,191,304 1939C 19. Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A....| 2,104,663 1953Cf 
Danis, FIANCE........ecceseee 2,850,189 1954C 20. Cairo, Egypt..........css0e- 2,100,506 1947C 

alee eae eee 
Other Large Foreign Cities (over 512,000) 

City and country Population Year* City and country Population Year* 
edabad, India.............--- 788,333 1951C Lima, Pettlivs..t.i «so seats 926,400 1952E 
andria, Egypt. :.........-+-+- 925,081 1947C¢ Lisbon, Portugal..........-..--- 790,434 1950C 
terdam, Netherlands........-- 863,802 1955E Liverpool, England...........--- 789,532 1951C 
verp, Belgium........----+-- 603,625 1954E H6dz,. Poland oa5.-< ac. 1 releier-is «ie 655,000 1954E 
ns, GreeCe......---- ee eee eee 559,250 1951C Madras, Indias... «<a. enecn ars 1,416,056 1951C 
MESS Ree ate cn oe = scene 809,347 1939C Madrid, Spain.........-....--.- 1,756,611 1954E 
dung, Indonesia.......------- 659,213 1951E Manchester, England...........- 703,175 19510: 2 pee 
galore, India......--+---++++- 778,977 1951C Manila, Philippines............- 1,158,260 1952EU sar 
gkok, Thailand........--+---- 827,290 1947C Marseilles, France.........-.-.- 661,492 1954C; 25 
elona, Spain........---+-+-+- 1,369,684 1954E Melbourne, Australia............ 1,524,062 1954C} 
lingham, England.....-..----- 1,112,340 1951C Milan: taly ees cicisrsisj-,0 2!e1-1s 1009 1,264,402 1951C 
pt4, Colombia..........---+--- 638,562 1951C Montevideo, Uruguay........... 850,000 1948E 
ssels, Belgium.........-++++-- 976,443 1954E Montreal, Canada..........---.- 1,021,520 1951C : 
harest, Rumania.......---++-- 1,401,807 1948C Mukden, Manchuria.........-.. 1,790,000 1952E 
apest, Hungary....-----.+---- 1,058,288 1948C+ Munich, Germany..........--+.- 870,000 1953E\-y sae 
ton, China. ......2-0+-2++0-++ 1,210,000 1952E Nagoya, Japan.......+--++-++.- 1,030,635 19506 
town, South Africa. ........-- 571,638 1951C Nanking, China........------+ 1,020,000 | 1952E 
ablanca, Morocco.......-----++ 682,388 1952C Naples, Italy........-++++++++- 1,003,815 1951 
yng Mai, Thailand..........--- 534,623 1947C Odessa, U.S.S.R....--2++2se0e0s > 604,223 1937E 
ngking, China.......-.---++-- 2,000,000 1952E Osaka, Japan......--eeeeeeeeee 1,956,136 1950C 
ygne, Germany.......--.-++-+- 629,200 1953E Port Arthur, Kwantung.......-.. 1,010,000 1952E — 
enhagen, Denmark.........--- 961,400§ 1955E Prague, Czechoslovakia......... 932,024 1948E 
ren, Kwantung.........----++> 533,696 | ..... Rangoon, Burma......+-----+- 600,000 1952E 
RI INIA... .v's-.eeree esse ees 914,973 1951C Recife, Brazil.......+.-+++++++- 560,000 1953E — 
fafilielands....-+---s-0-0-+ 522,183 | 1951C Rantositalyseemeeeatuewacee ce 1,606,739 | 1951C 
BHEGOIMANY...<...--bser 0-0 624,100 | 1953E Rotterdam, Netherlands......... 712513 | 1955E 
nkfurt am Main, Germany.....- 564,400 1953E Salgon, Viét-Nam...-...----+--- 698,000 1948E 
0a, Italy. .....------ essere ee 678,200 1951C Santiago, Chile..........--++--- 1,348,283 19520 
gow, Scotlands... <.- veces 1,089,555 19510 Seoul, Korea......-----+++-++-+ 1,446,049 ‘1949E 
Ki, U.S.S.R...2 2... 0-0 ee oreo ees 644,116 1939C Sheffield, England.......-...-.- 512,834 I951C 
ue, The, Netherlands......-.-- 596,675 1955E Sian, China.........----++++-+- 628,499 
ore, Germany........-s-++++ 1,658,000 | 1953E Stockholm, Sweden........----- 776,947 
bin, Manchuria.........---+--> 1,000,000 1952E Surabaja, Indonesia. ......-.-.- 714,898 
jana, Cuba.....---+-++sereee es 783,162 1953Ct Sydney, Australia.......----+-- 1,863,217 l 
ferabad, India.....--.------++- 1,085,722 | 1951C Taipei, Formosa.......----+--+ 573,597 rae 
nul, Turkey......-.--+-000+ 1018468 | 1950C || Tashkent, U.S.S.R.........-.-.-| 585,005 |  1989¢ 
annesburg, U. of So. Af.......-- 880,014 1951C Teheran, Iran........--seeeenee 1,010,000§ 1949E — 

arta, Indonesia.....-.--+++- 1,848,886 1951E Tiflis, US.S.R.......seeeeeeeees 519,175 1939 
Gr, India.....2- 2.2. eeseeeees 705,383 1951C Toronto, Canada.......-.+-+-+0+ 675,754 1951C 
i, Pakistan.......++++++e0- 1,006,416 1951C Tsingtao, China. ......+++++++++ 850,308 1948E 
kov, U.S.S.R......seee eens ees 833,432 1939C Turin, Italy. ..........sseeeeeee 711,492 1951C 
gnkaen, Thaiiand.......---++-- 590,664 1947C Valencia, Spain.......-+++-+2+++ 534,463. 1954E 
MU.S-S.R.....--0202000ereeer- 846,293 | 1939C || Victoria, Hong Kong....-..-..--. 767,000 | ...-. 
be, Japan. .... 22. - esse eee eeeee 765,435 1950C Vienna, Austria.......---+++++- 1,766,102 1951C 
fio; Japan.....-.---seseereee ee 1,101,854 1950C Warsaw, Poland.......-.+--++-+ 950,000 1954E 
“Pakistan. ...:-..0-+-s-% 849,333 1951C Wuhan, China......--.----+++++ 1,090,000 1952E © 
n 607,700 1953E Yokohama, Japan.........--+-+- 951,189 19500 


Germany......---.+-+++-> 


stimated; c—C 
gs, at city expense. 


. + Preliminary 
§ Including suburbs. 


figures. t+ Special census conducted under 
‘bs. 
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AD. “19 Aug. 24, Iraty: eruption of Mt, 
- Vesuvius buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, killing thousands. 
1755 Nov. 1, PorTuGaL: one of the most 
severe of recorded earthquakes lev- 
eled Lisbon and was felt as far away 
as southern France and North Africa; 
between 10,000 and 20,000 killed in 
a Lisbon alone. : 
1888 Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIES: 
: _ eruption of Krakatoa; violent explo- 
sions destroyed two-thirds of island. 
Sea waves occurred as far away as 
Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
_ Estimated 36,000 dead. 
1902 May 8, Marriniqur, Wrst INDIES: 
_ Mt. Pelée erupted and wiped out city 
of St. Pierre; 40,000 dead. 
1906 April 18, San FRANcISco: earthquake 
accompanied by fire razed more than 
4 sq. mi.; more than 500 dead or 
missing; property damage about 
_ 250-300 millions. 
08 Dec. 28, MEsSINA, SrciLy: about 85,- 
000 killed and city totally destroyed 
by one of most disastrous of re- 
corded earthquakes. 


5 
ES 
f 

: 


Som WORLD 


1682 © -Curna: rebels besieging Kaifeng d de- 
_ stroyed seawall, causing fiood that 
- drowned 300,000 inhabitants, 


1887 CutNa: hundreds of thousands of 
lives reputedly lost in Honan prov- 


_ ince hal overflow of Hwang Ho River. 


é Ses at Sanriku killed 27,000. 


39 ~CuIna: floods in north; casualties 
estimated at 10,000,000 homeless, 
; ‘starved or drowned. 


AtasKa-Hawatr: series of tidal waves 
in Pacific originating off Alaska 
killed about 150 in Hawaii. 


apaN: floods in wake of typhoon 
cilled about 2,000 on Honshu island. 
te sae hundreds of persons were 


INA! about 1,000 EAN dead 
in floods near Foochow. 


CHINA: floods in eastern and south- 
ern China left 1,000,000 homeless 
y d killed 500. 


ALPS: snow avalanches killed more 
han 200 in Alpine regions of Switz- 
: peared: Italy, France and Austria. 


Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 


1923 _ 
‘third ‘of Tokyo and ee of” 


1935 


1939 


1939 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1954 


1955 


Floods, Avalanches and Tidal Waves 


1951 
1953 
1953 


1954 
1955 


1955 


1889 
1913 


1927 
1937 


1954 


Jan, 24, CHILE: earthquake 
some 50,000 sq. mi.; 30,000 per 
killed. f 


hama; more than 90,000 pers 
were killed. 


May 31, Inp1a: earthquake at Que 
killed an estimated 50,000. 


Dec. 27, NorTHERN TURKEY: § 
quakes destroyed city of Hrzing, 
about 100,000 casualties. ; 
Aug. 5, Ecuapor: earthquake 

about 6,000 and razed 50 ‘towns. 
Aug. 15, INpra: second heavie 
earthquake on record affected ¢ 
000 sq. mi, in Assam; 26, 000-3 
believed killed. 
Jan, 18-21, Papua TERRITORY, MI 
GUINEA: eruption of Mt. Lamin 

killed more than 3,000. 
Sept. 9, AtcrmRIaA: about 1,500 re 
dead in Northern Algerian 
quake. 
April 1, PHrnIpprnes: about 430° 
in quakes. 


MancuHuria: floods killed 1 ‘800; 
missing. 


NORTHWEST EvurRoPE: storm foll 
by floods devastated Nort 
coastal areas. Netherlands was he 
est hit, with 1,794 dead. ; 


-JaPAN: separate floods on Ky 
and Honshu islands reported to h 
killed about 1,300. : 


2 000 religious pilgrims. e 
Java: landslide at Pakasiran 
405. 


THAILAND: tidal wave off 
killed about 500. 


UNITED STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA: more than 3) 00 
in Johnstown flood. 3 


OHIo AND INDIANA: floods of 
and Indiana rivers took 780 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: floods inu 
20,000 sq. mi.; 700,000 
homeless. 
MISSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARY 
floods in the Allegheny, Mis 
Ohio valleys killed hundre 


TExas-Mrxico Borpsr: fi 
Grande river Killed 50 or 
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BS) 


“London” destroyed 13,200 houses, 


% Grand Prix race, 


: WORLD 
Oct. 5, Inpra: most of Calcutta de- 
nuded by cyclone; 70,000 killed. 


Oct. 31, Inpra: cyclone, tidal wave 
swept 3,000 sq. ml.; 215,000 killed. 


June 6, Inpra: cyclone and tidal 
wave killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
Cuina: ‘typhoon at Hong Kong 
killed about 10,000. 

Sept. 3, Sanro DOMINGO (now Ciu- 
dad Trujillo): hurricane killed 
about 2,000 and injured 6,000. 
Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane killed 
more than 4,000 on Honshu. 


Oct. 25, Harri: hurricane, flood 
killed 2,000 in Jérémie and Jacmel. 
Oct. 16, Inpra: cyclone devastated 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 

Oct. 2%, Inp1a: cyclone along south- 
eastern coast Killed about 1,000. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 2, PHILIPPINES: 1,000 
believed dead following typhoon. 
Oct. 20-22, INDO-CHINA, PHILIPPINES: 
typhoons killed more than 1,000. 
Sept. 25, ViiT-Nam: typhoon left 
about 1,000 dead. 

Sept. 26, JAPAN: typhoon off Hako- 
date killed 1,200—1,600. 

Sept. 19, Mexico: Hurricane Hilda 
killed over 200 in Tampico area. 


Fires and Explosions 


WORLD 
Sept. 2, ENGLAND: “Great Fire of 
St. 
Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, 


etc. Damage 10 million pounds. 


Sept. 14, Russia: fire started by Rus- 
sians in Moscow after French occu- 
pation destroyed 30,800 houses. 
Dec. 8, Austria: about 850 died in 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 

Dec. 6, Canapa: explosion and fire 
at Halifax when ammunition ship 
collided with a vessel; 1,500 dead. 
Asta Mrnor: more than three-fifths 
of Smyrna destroyed by fire follow- 


ing Turkish occupation. 


July 28, GERMANY: explosion in I. G. 
Farben Ludwigshaven works killed 
hundreds, injured 6,000. 

Sept. 2, CHINA: fire on Chungking 
waterfront killed 1,700 and gutted 
10,000 buildings. 

June 11, France: crash and explosion 


of racing car into crowd during 
Le Mans, killed 82. 


> 


Tornadoes, Typhoons and Hurricanes 


1884 


1900 


1928 


1936 


1938 


1953 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1955 


1835 


1871 


1872 


1903 


1904 


1937 


1942 


1944 


1946 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 18, SOUTHERN STATES: 
does took about 700 lives. 


Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston hurricane 
and tidal wave; 5,000 dead. oe 


March 18, Mipwest: about 800 killed 
and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Ill., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo. ' 


Sept. 18, FLORIDA: east coast hurri- 
cane killed 373; 40,000 homeless. 


Sept. 12, Froripa: hurricane from 
Windward Islands killed 4,000. 


April 2, MISSISSIPPI AND GEORGIA: 
Tupelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept 
South; 402 killed, 1,853 injured. 
Sept. 21, NzEw ENGLAND: hurricane 
killed at least 488. 

May 11, Texas: tornado killed 114, 
and injured more than 500 in Waco. 
June 8, MicHicAN AND OHIO: series 
of tornadoes killed 113 in Flint, 
Mich., and 19 in vicinity of Bowling 
Green, Ohio. ee 
Oct. 13-17, EASTERN U. S., Harri, AND 


torna- 


oe wy Nee 


EEL ee ea ee ae 


Canapa: Hurricane Hazel killed — 

about 750. ee 

May 25-27, MipwEestT AND TEXAS: 
j 


tornadoes killed about 125. 
Aug. 28, NORTHEASTERN STATES: — 
Hurricane Diane and floods killed ~ 
200. 


ea oe 


UNITED STATES ay 
Dec. 16, New York Cry: 530 build- 
ings destroyed by fire. ar 
Oct. 8, Cutcaco: the “Chicago Fire,” 
which started in barn, swept 2,124 — 
acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 
250 persons, and made 98,500 home- 
less; 196 million damage. aie 
Nov. 9, Bosron: fire destroyed 800 s 
buildings; 75 million damage. — f 
Dec. 30, CHtcaco: Iroquois Theatre — 
fire killed 602. > er 
Feb. 7, Battimore, Mp.: fire de- 
stroyed most of business section; 125 © 
million damage. re: oF 
March 18, New Lonpon, TEXAS: ex- — 
plosion destroyed schoolhouse; 413 — 
children and 14 teachers killed. 
Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove — 
night club fire killed about 500. fant 
July 17, Port Cxrcaco, CALIF.: more 
than 300 killed in explosion of two” 
ammunition ships. 4 gs 
Dec. 7%, ATLANTA: Fire in Winecoff 
Hotel killed 119. Pa: 


March 25, CenTratia, ILb.:explosion ~ 
in coal mine killed 111 miners. 


“April 16-18, Texas Orzry, TExas: 
a most of city destroyed, over 500 dead 
eres following explosion on ship. 


1833 


Sept. 29, ANwim JANE; emigrant ves- 
sel off coast of Scotland; 348 persons 
died. 

March 5, PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS: 

Spanish steamer struck rock off Se- 
_ bastien Pt.; 500 drowned. 

April 15, Trranic: sank after col- 

liding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 

May 29, Empress or IrELAND: sank 
' after collision in St, Lawrence River; 

1,024 perished. 

Nov. 12, Vustris: British steamer 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. 

June 14, French excursion steamer 

overturned in gale off St. Nazaire; 
_ approximately 450 died. 

June 1, Submarine THETIS: sank in 
Liverpool Bay, Eng.; 99 perished. 
Oct. 2, QUEEN MaryY: rammed and 
sank a British cruiser; 338 aboard 
_ the cruiser died. 

Dec. 3, KianGyA: Chinese refugee 
ship wrecked in explosion; about 
2 1,000 believed dead. 

7 Jan. 2%, Tarprne: Chinese liner col- 
lided with collier and both sank; at 
‘least 600 died. 

Sept. 17, Noronic: Canadian Great 
akes cruise ship burned at Toronto 
dock; about 130 died, 

fan. 12, TRUCULENT: British sub- 
marine sank in Thames estuary af- 
collision with tanker; 64 dead. 


pril 16, Arrray: British subma- 


rine sank in English channel; 75 
ead. 
Jan. 9, CHaNc Tyone-Ho: South 


Korean ferry foundered off Pusan; 
4 reported dead. 


WORLD 
ig. 24, ENGLAND: ZR-2, British 
__ dirigible, broke in two on trial trip 
oe uae Hull; 62 died. 
930 Oct. 5, France: British dirigible, 
__-~-R-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. 
May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt filer crashed 
into giant land Planes the Mazim 
Bee 49 killed. é 


1953 


Shipwrecks (not including military or naval action) 
WORLD 
May 11, Lapy or tHe LAKE: bound 
from England to Quebec, struck ice- 
ssw erg; 215 perished. 
1858 


1953 


1958 


1953 


1865 
1904 
1915 
1934 


1939 


1945 


1952 


1952 


Aircraft Accidents (not including military or naval action) 


1938 


1947 


1948 


_ Carlsen, to save ship. ke 


Oct. 16, BOSTON, Mass.: 


Leyte killed 37. 


Jan. 31, PRincess Vieroria: Britist 
ferry sank in Irish Sea; 183 repo 
lost. 
April 4, Dumuuprnar; Turkish 9 
marine sank in Dardanelles aft 
collision with Swedish freighter; 
lost. 


with 120 aboard disappeared 
South Pacific. : 


U. S. AND U. S, LINES ; 
April 2%, SuLTANA: boiler explosion 
on Mississippi River steamboat neal 
Memphis; 1,450 killed. : 
June 15, GENERAL SLOCUM: ex 
sion steamer burned in New Y¥ 
Harbor; 1,021 perished. 
July 24, HasvLaND: Great Lakes 
cursion steamer overturned in CE 
cago River; 812 died. 
Sept. 8, Morro Castle: about 
Killed in fire occurrine off Asbu 
Park, N. J. 


May 23, Submarine SQuALuUs: — 
with 59 men off Hampton Bea 
N. H.; 33 members of the crew 

rescued. ‘ 
April 9, U. S. ship, loaded with 
bombs, exploded at Bari, Ita. 
least 360 killed. 
Jan, 10, FLYING ENTERPR 
freighter sank about 35 miles 
southwest England after valian 
day effort by captain, Henrik 


April 26, Hopson: minesweept { 
lided with aircraft carrier Wasp 
sank during night maneuv Ss 
mid-Atlantic; 176 age we f 
ported lost. 
Oct. 7, MormMackKITE: U. Ss. frei 
capsized off Cape pees a?) 
lost. 


July 24, 


Feb. 15, CoLomsia: Avianca ‘ 
crashed near Bogota; 53 pe 
were killed. sare ye. 


Aug. 1, ATLANTIC OcEAN: 
ing boat with 52 perso 
appeared, 


July 12, near Bomsay, InpIA: crash 
of Dutch airliner killed 13 U. S. 
journalists and 32 others. 

Mareh 12, near CARDIFF, WALES: 
crash of chartered airliner killed 80. 
Nov. 13, near GRENOBLE, FRANCE: 
Canadian plane carrying Holy Year 
pilgrims crashed; 58 dead. 

March 22, near FRANKFURT, GER- 
MANY: crash of Dutch airliner killed 
45 of 47 aboard. 


May 2, near CaLcuttTa, Inpv1IA: British 
jet airliner crashed, killing 48. 


Sept. 1, near BARCELONNETTE, FRANCE: 
French airliner hit mountain; 42 
dead. 

Oct. 14, near FRANKFURT AM MAIN, 
GERMANY: Belgian airliner crash 
killed 44. 


U.S. AND U. S. LINES 
Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OHIO: U. S. dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
14. 
April 4, New JersEy Coast: U. S. 
dirigible Akron crashed into sea; 73 
died. 
May 6, LakreHursT, N. J.: German 
zeppelin Hindenburg destroyed by 
fire at tower mooring; 36 persons 
were killed. 
Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. trans- 
Atlantic airliner crashed near Steph- 
enville; all 39 aboard killed. 


May 29, New Yorx City: airliner 
crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 
May 30, BAINBRIDGE, Mb.: all 49 pas- 
sengers and four crew members 
killed in crash of airliner. 

June 13, near Lrzessurc, Va.: Fifty 
killed in crash of airliner. 


Oct. 24, Brycz CANYON, UTAH: alt- 


liner crashed into hillside after 


catching fire in midair; 52 persons 
were killed. 

June 17, near Mount CARMEL, Pa.: 
all 43 persons aboard airliner were 
killed as it crashed and burned. 
Aug. 29, near W1nonaA, MINN.: all 36 
aboard airliner killed when it 
crashed into bluff. 

June 7%, near SAN JUAN, PUERTO 
Rico: crash of converted army 
transport into ocean killed 53; 28 
rescued. 

July 12, near Los ANGELES, CALIF.: 
nonscheduled airliner hit moun- 
tain, killing 35 persons and injuring 
14. 

Nov. 1, Wasu., D. C.: fighter plane 


rammed airliner, killing 55. 


Jan. 2%, YuKON, Canapa: U.S. Air 
Force plane disappeared with 44 


aboard. 


1951 


1951 


1951 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


Aug. 31, near Catro, Eayrpr: crash of 
U. S. airliner killed 55, including 
23 Americans. 

March 23, ATLANTIC OCEAN: U.S. Air 
Force transport with 53 aboard dis- 
appeared. 

April. 25, near Kry WEST, Fta.: 
Cuban airliner and U. S. Navy plane 
collided; 43 killed. ? 
June 22, near SANOYE, LIBERIA: 40 
persons aboard U. S. airliner died 
in crash. 

June 30, Rocky MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
ParK, Couo.: airliner crash killed 50 
persons. 

Dec. 16, ELIZABETH, N. J.: nonsched- 
uled airliner crash killed 56. 

Jan. 19, near SANDSPIT AIRPORT, 
B. C., Canapa: U. S. airlift plane 
with Korean veterans aboard fell 
into Pacific; 36 persons were killed, 

7 survived. ‘ 
Jan. 22, ELIZABETH, N. J.: 29 killed, 
including former Sec. of War Rcb- 
ert P. Patterson, when airliner hit 
apartments; 7 of victims were on 
ground. i 
Feb. 11, Ev1zaBeTH, N. J.: third ma- 
jor air disaster in Elizabeth within 
2 months fatally injured 33. 

April 11, near San JUAN, PUERTO 
Rico: airliner crashed into sea; 52 — 
killed, 17 rescued. » 
April 29, NorTH CENTRAL BRAZIL: — 
airliner bound for New York crashed — 
in jungle; 50 died. r 
Nov. 14, near SEouL, Korea: crash of © 
“Flying Boxcar” killed 44, including — 
servicemen. ‘ 
Nov. 23, near ANCHORAGE, ALASKA: — 
Air Force transport crashed, killing — 
62. S 
Dec. 20, Moses LAKE, WASHINGTON: 
crash of Air Force “Globemaster” — 
killed 87 servicemen, injured 28. — 
Jan. %, near FisH Haven, IDAHO: 
Army transport plane crash killed 40. 
Feb. 14, Gutr or Mexico: airliner — 
crash during storm killed 46. ka 
June 18, near Tokyo, JAPAN: crash — 
of U. S. Air Force “Globemaster” — 
killed 129 servicemen in world’s 
worst air disaster to date. aes 
July 11, Paciric Ocean: airliner 
crashed about 325 mi. east of Wake 
Island; 58 persons were killed. 
Oct. 31, ATLANTIC OCEAN: U. S. navy — 
plane with 42 aboard lost. na 
Dec. 18, New Yorw Crry: Italian © 
plane fell into Jamaica bay; 26 
dead. : md 
March 22, near HonoLuLu, Hawatlt: 
crash of U. S. navy transport plane — 
killed 66. : 


July 1%, 
Killed 22, 


i 


Cricaco: airliner crash 


. 
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WORLD 


1857 ‘March 17, Des JaRDINES CANAL, CAN= 
Ris ADA: train derailed on bridge; about 
eee 60 killed. 

1864 Jume 29, near BELOEIL, CANADA; 
Bees about 90 killed when train ran 
’ through open switch. 

1879 Dec. 28, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND: 
eS ‘plown off Tay bridge; 73 drowned. 
near CUARTLA, MEXICO: 
~ about 200 died when train fell into 
Pree a TIVeY. 

182 July 13, near TcHERNY, RUSSIA: 
more than 150 killed in derailment. 
é 1889 June 12, near ARMAGH, IRELAND: 
about 80 killed in collision. 

1 June 14, near BasEL, SWITZERLAND: 
Z about 100 killed in collision. 
= 1915 May 22, GreTna, SCOTLAND: two pas- 
: senger trains and troop train col- 
lided; 227 killed. 


train 


about 100 killed in collision. 

Dec. 22, near MaGbDEBuRG, GERMANY: 

more than 125 killed in collision; 99 

_ Killed in another wreck near Fried- 

_ richshafen. 

Jan. 29, Osaka, JAPAN: 200 killed in 

collision. 

. March 2, near SALERNO, ITALY: 521 

suffocated when Italian train stalled 

in tunnel. 

Oct. 22, near Nowy Dwor, POLAND: 

ore than 200 reported killed in de- 

_ railment of Danzig-Warsaw express. 

0 “April 6, near RIo DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL: 

train wrecked when bridge col- 

psed; 108 killed or missing. 

larch 4, near Rio DE JANEIRO, Bra- 

ZI about 120 reported killed in 

collision of 2 trains. 

Oct. 8, HAaRROW-WEALDSTONE, ENG- 

LAND: two express trains crashed into 
mmuter train; 112 dead. 


No. of Height, 
Building stories feet 
Empire State 102 1,250 
Chrysler 77 1,046 
_ 60 Wall Tower 66 950 
Bk. of Manhattan 71 925 
RCA. 70 850 
~ Woolworth 60 792 
_ City Bank-Farmers Trust 57 74M 
_ Terminal Tower 52 708 
;_ 600 Fifth Avenue 60 700 
Metropolitan Life 50 700 
Chanin 56 680 
Lincoln §3 673 
Irving Trust 50 654 
General Electric 50 641 
Waldorf-Astoria 47 625 
10 E. 40th St. 48 621 
_ New York Life 40 617 
Singer 47° 612 


Pee, ee Pee 


America’s Tallest Buildings 


Bis ema Please Ai an 


1953 
train plunged through varidea: 155) 
dead and others wlaaing. 

1953 


dead when train plunges into river 


UNITED STATES ; 
July 17%, near PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
train earrying Sunday-school chil- 
dren wrecked; 66 killed. 
Dec, 29, ASHTABULA, O.: 80 killed 
when train broke through bridge. 
Aug. 10, near CHATSWORTH, ILL.7 © 
about 80 killed in wreck. 
Aug. 7, near EDEN, COLO.: 
killed in wreck. 
Mareh 1, WELLINGTON, WaAsH.: “more 
than 90 killed. 4 
June 19, Mizxs Ciry, Mont.: train — 
ran through bridge; 47 killed. ee | 
Sept. 6, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: train de- 
railed; 79 killed. EA 
Dec. 16, near RENNERT, N. C.: 72 
killed in derailment and collision. 
Dec. 31, near OGDEN, UTAH: 48 killed : 
in collision. 
April 25, NAPERVILLE, ILL.; 
47 killed in collision. 
Feb. 1%, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. 
head-on crash of two commu 
trains killed 30. an 
Sept. 11, near West LarayerTs, O.: 
streamliner rammed rear of troop 
train; 33 National Guardsmen d 
Nov. 22, RICHMOND Himu, N. Y.: 
died when one commuter train 
crashed into rear of another. - : 
Feb. 6, WooppripGe, N. J.: 85 
when commuter train 
through temporary overpass. 


about 100 


at least | 


No. cf Hei 

City Building stories | 
Chicago Board of Trade 44 » 605 
Chicago Prudential 4) 02 
New York U. S. Court House 37 
Pittsburgh Gulf 44 
New York Municipal = sear AOE 
Cincinnati Carew Tower «TASS 
New York Socony Mobil* 42 
New York Continental Bank | 48 
New York Sherry-Netherland 40 
New York N. Y. Central ; 35 
Chicago Pittsfield 39 
Columbus Lincoln-LeVeque a 46 
Chicago Sheraton 42 
Detroit Penobscot Ales 
New York 1407 Broadway an 
New York U. N. Building Soe 
New York 100 Park Ave. — 36 ‘i 

‘“s 4 
* Scheduled for completion 1956. = a 
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HISTORICAL AND NEWS EVEN 

: FROM ANCIENT TO MODERN TIMES 
i Compiled by 

ee ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


= tg (See also our section entitled Headline History of Our Times) 


 Actium, Battle of (31 B.c.). Octavius de- 
‘feats Mark Anthony. 


a _ Alexander the Great conquers Greece, Per- 
sia, Egypt and part of India (334-330 
B.c.). Major battles: Granicus (334 
B.c.), Issus (333), Arbela (331). 

_ American Revolution (1775-83). Otutstand- 
ing events: 1775—Battle of Lexington- 
Concord (Apr. 19). Battle of Bunker 

Hill (June 17). 1776—Battle of Long 

_ ‘Island (Aug. 27). 1777—Burgoyne sur- 

--—s renders at Saratoga (Oct. 17). 1781— 

re _ Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battle of 

Yorktown (Sept. 28—-Oct. 19) , and British 

iF surrender by Cornwallis. 1783—Treaty 

Bi} 4, signed by U. S. and Britain (Sept. 3). 

Hy a “Babylonian Captivity’ of Papacy with 

Bik: - seat at Avignon (1309-77). 


Bacon’s Rebellion (May 10—Oct. 18, 1676). 

Nathaniel Bacon leads unsuccessful in- 
___ surrection in Virginia because of abuses 

_ in government administration and tax- 
' ation. 

Balfour Declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) prom- 
_ ises Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

\ Ikan Wars (1912-18). Bulgaria, Serbia, 

ee Greece and Montenegro defeat Turkey; 
later, Bulgaria attacks Serbia and 

2 Greece and is defeated. 

Bastille destroyed (July 14, 1789). 

Benedictine Order founded at Monte Cas- 


ut= 


382-84); Douay Version published 
582 & 1609-10); King James Version 
blished (1611). 


Death (beginning c. 1347) wipes 


"Black ‘Friday (Sept. 24, 1869). Financial 
nic results from gold corner in U. S. 


ey ee eee el 
_ " 
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Boxer Rebellion (1900). Uprising by sec ret 
society in northern China against 
foreigners. 


Brown, John, and 18 followers raid Harper: 
Ferry (Oct. 16, 1859) and seize arsen 


18); Brown hanged (Dec. 2). 
Burr-Hamilton duel. See Hamilton. 


Chalons, Battle of (a.p. 451). 
Hun defeated by Romans. 


Charlemagne crowned Emperor one the 
West (A.D. 800). 


Charles I beheaded (Jan. 30, 1649). Si 
also Great Rebellion. 


Children’s Crusade (1212). About 50,000 
unarmed children set out to recover 
Holy Sepulchre; all lost or die on the 
way. J4 

Chinese-Japanese War (1894-95). Ja; 
wins Formosa, Pescadores and par 
southern Manchuria; Korea become 
independent (annexed by Japan 19 

Christianity made official religion of Ro 
man Empire (A.D. 330). 


Civil War, American (1861-65). Outstand: 
ing events: 1861—First Battle of B 
Run (July 21). 1862—Monitor def 
Merrimac (Mar. 9). Battle of Antie 
(Sept. 15-17). 1863—Lincoln’s: ok, 


the Wilderness (May 5-6). Sherma: 
March through Georgia (Nov. 14-D 
22). 1865—Lee surrenders at Appo: 
tox (Apr. 9). i 
Code Napoléon, unified codification | me) 
French law, adopted (1804). 
Code of Hammurabi (ce. 2300 B.c.). Ol eS’ 
existing written code of laws. 
Communist Manifesto issued by Karl 
and Friedrich Engels (1848). 
Compromise of 1850 admits Catttornt 
free state; organizes Utah ani 
Mexico as territories without ht me 


2 f slavery; prohibits slave trade in 
 D. C.; returns fugitive slaves to mas-— 
ters; pays Texas $10 million for her 
claim to New Mexico. 


Jonfederacy proclaimed by seceding states 
(Feb. 9, 1861); Jefferson Davis named 
President. 


‘ongress of Vienna (1814-15). European 
powers, under leadership of Metternich, 
- meet to settle problems of territory and 
_ government resulting from Napoleonic 
_ Wars. 
Jjenstantinople founded (as Byzantium) 
_ by Greeks (c. 660 B.c.); made capital 
of Eastern Roman Empire by Constan- 
- tine the Great (a4.p, 830); captured by 
_ Turks (1453); renamed Istanbul (1930). 
Youneil of Nicaea (A.D. 325). Called by 
Constantine the Great; establishes 
Official creed of Christianity (Nicene 
_ Greed). ~ 
Souncil of Trent (1545-64). Called by Pope 
Paul III, at suggestion of Emperor 
_ Charles V, to establish Catholic Coun- 
_ ter Reformation. 
loxey’s Army” (March. 25—-May 1, 1894). 
Jacob S. Coxey leads 20,000 unemployed 
on Washington, D. C. 
Crimean War (1853-56). Russia loses claim 
to Greek Christians under Turkish flag. 
icifixion of Christ (c. A.D. 29). Accord- 
ing to New Testament, Christ rose from 
‘the dead 2 days later. 
Crusades (1096-1291). European Christians, 
in 7 periods of conflict, attempt to re- 
cover Holy Land from Moslems. See also 
Children’s Crusade. 
ster massacre (June 25, 1876). Gen. 
pu George A. Custer and his forces killed 
at Battle of Little Big Horn by Sioux. 
nme Comedy begun by Dante (1307); 
probably finished in last year of his 
life (1321). 


minican Order founded (1215). 


rr Rebellion (1841-42). Thomas W. Dorr 
: leads unsuccessful attempt to extend 
franchise in Rhode Island; franchise 
% tended 1843. 


red Scott case (1846). Dred Scott, Negro 
slave, sues for freedom on claim he has 
ved for a time on free soil; U. S. Su- 
preme Court rules (Mar. 6, 1857) that 
Scott is not a citizen and has no stand- 
_ ing in court. 

eyfus case (1894). Capt. Alfred Dreyfus 
- found guilty of treason in France and 
- sentenced to Devil’s Island. Finally ac- 


ster Rebellion (April. 24, 1916). Irish 
nationalists unsuccessfully attempt to 
throw off British rulc. 


Edict of Nantes (1598). Exte.ded tolera- 
. tion to Huguenots (French Protes. — 
tants); its revocation (1685) caused 
widespread persecution of Huguenots. 

Evolution trial. See Seopes, 

Fawkes, Guy. See Gunpowder Plot. 
Feudalism, lord-vassal social system, esS- — 
tablished throughout Europe (9th cen- 
tury); begins to break up (14th-15th 

centuries). 

Franciscan Order founded (1210). 

Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). 
defeated by German states; 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Freedom of press established in America 
as John Peter Zenger, New York editor, 
is acquitted in libel case against Gov. 
Cosby (1735). j 

French and Indian War. See Seven Years’ — 
War. Goes 

French Revolution (1789-99). Outstanding 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyed (July 
14). Feudal rights abolished (Aug. 4). — 
17192—-September Massucres (Sept. 2-6). 
France becomes republic (Sept. 21). 
1793—Louis XVI beheaded (Jan. 21); — 
Marie Antoinette beheaded (Oct. 16). 
Reign of Terror (spring 1793-summer 
1794). 1795—Napoleon heads army. Di- 
rectory established (Oct. 27). (Revolu- 
tion merges into Napoleonic Wars.) — 

Gold rush develops as gold is discovered 
at Sutter’s Mill, near Sacramento, Calif 
(Jan. 2, 1848). ? 


France 
loses 


1649); Cromwell establishes Common 
wealth (1649). ae 
Great Wall of China begun (255 B.c.). 
‘ Gregorian Calendar replaces Julian 
dar in Catholic countries (1582) 
Britain and her Colonies (1752), in 
Russia (1918). a 
Gunpowder Plot (1605). Guy Fawkes, — 
agent of conspirators against King and ~ 
Parliament, seized as he is abou 


Hastings, Battle of (1066). Normans k 
William the Conqueror invade En; 
Hegira (A.D. 622). Mohammed flees f1 
Mecca to Medina. Year I of Moham 
dan calendar. ; 
Holy Alliance formed by Russia, Austria 
and Prussia (Sept. 26, 1815); intend 
to regulate government accord 
Christianity but actually used 
pressing political liberty. os 
Holy Roman Empire founded by Otto 
Great (962); dissolved by Napol 
(1805). bes 
Huguenots. See Edict of Nantes; St. 1 
tholomew Massacre. ab at 
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Hundred Years’ War (1338-1453). England 

23 loses lands in France. Major battles: 

; Crécy (1346), Poitiers (1356), Agincourt 

(1415). 

Industrial Revolution begins in England 
(c. 1760). Machines gradually replace 
hand _ tools, bringing about vast indus- 
trial and social changes. 

Inquisition established (c. 1233) to com- 
bat heresy; put under state control 
in Spain (1480); abolished in France 
(1772), in Spain (1834). 

International, First (1864). Founded in 

‘ London to further world socialism; dis- 
solved in Philadelphia (1876). 


International, Second (1889). Founded in 

3 ' Paris to celebrate 100th anniversary of 

_. French Revolution. 

International, Third (1919). Founded in 
* : Moscow as protest against inactivity of 

Second International; dissolved (1943). 

_ Also called Communist International 

or: Comintern. 

_ Jamestown, Va., settled by British under 

Capt. John Smith (1607). 

Jerusalem destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 
(586 B.c.); returned to Jews by Cyrus 

(538 B.c.); captured by Titus (a.p. 70); 

_ captured by Crusaders (1099); captured 

by Saladin (1187). 

Jesuits (Society of Jesus) founded by Ig- 

- natius of Loyola (1534). 


oan of Arc burned at stake (14381). 


Roman law by Byzantine Emperor Jus- 
_ tinian. 

ansas-Nebraska Act (1854) abrogates Mis- 
souri Compromise; permits territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska local option 


and bloodshed. 


} Leopold-Loeb case (1924). Nathan Leopold 
and Richard Loeb kidnap and kill 
Bobby Franks in Chicago (May 22); 
rae sentenced to life imprisonment (July 
_ 21); Loeb killed by fellow convict (Jan. 
“798, 1936); parole refused to Leopold 
_ (May 14, 1953). 

dbergh flight (May 20-21, 1927). Charles 
_ Lindbergh makes first solo flight 
ross Atlantic. 


carno Conferences (Oct. 1925) seek to 
_ insure peace and preserve boundaries 
in Europe by mutual guarantees. 


is XVI beheaded vee 21, 1793). See 


Runnymede (June 15, 1215); King 
ohn forced by barons to accept it. 


__ worth 60 guilders (about $24), 
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on slavery question; results in rioting © 


nuit from Indians (1626) for trinkets 


ES Se ee ee ee ey 


Mary, Queen of Scots, convicted in Bag + 
land (1586) of being accomplice in t 
to murder Queen Elizabeth; behea 
(Feb. 8, 1587). ; 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, executed 
by Benito Juarez (June 19, 1867) af 
Napoleon III of France withdraws su} 
port of Mexican empire. 

Merrimac. See Monitor. 

Mexican War (1846-1848) ends in Ameri 
China. 


can victory; Treaty of Guadalupe H 

‘dalgo signed (1848). 

Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Noted for great t 

Missouri Compromise (1820) admits Ma: 
as free state, Missouri as slave state; 
slavery prohibited in Louisiana Ter 
tory north of 36° 30’. See also Kans 
Nebraska Act. 


Monitor, Union ship, defeats Merrima 
Confederate ship (Mar. 9, 1862). 
Mooney, Tom, sentenced to death © 
bomb explosion in San Francisco d 
ing Preparedness Day Parade (19 
sentence commuted to life (19 
freed (1939). 


Napoleonic Wars (1796-1815). Outstand: 
events: 1798—Campaign in Egypt. 1! 
—WNelson defeats French at Battle 
Trafalgar (Oct. 21). French defeat Ri 
sians and Austrians at Battle of A 
terlitz (Dec. 2). 1813—French defea’ 
in Battle of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19). 181 
Napoleon abdicates (Apr. 11); sen 
Elba. 1815—Napoleon flees Elba (Fet 
26). Napoleon defeated in Battle 
Waterloo (June 18). See also Congres 
of Vienna. 

Northwest Ordinance (1787). Adopted 
territory north of Ohio River. E 
lishes method for admitting new st 
prohibits slavery in territory. 


Orthodox Eastern Church excommuni 
by Pope Leo IX (1054); schism fi 
between Western and Eastern Churc! 

Parliament established in England (12 

Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.c.). S 
under Lysander defeats Athens. 

Persian Wars (499-478 B.c.). 


(490 B.c.), Thermopylae (480), Salami 
(480), Plataea (479), Mycale (479) 


Pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock Ce 
1620). 


68,596 deaths (1665). ; 
Plymouth Rock, See Pilgrims. an 


ola d partitioned out of existence among 
Prussia, Russia and Austria (1772, 1793, 


sony Express (1860-61). Between St. Jo- 
' seph, Mo., and Sacramento, Calif. 
“uliman strike (June-July 1894). Strike 
_ smashed by Federal troops; Hugene V. 
_ Debs jailed for contempt. 
sunic Wars (264-146 B.c.). Romans defeat 
Carthaginians and destroy Carthage 
- (146 3.c.). Major battles: Cannae (216 
 *BC.), Zama (202). 
tasputin (“Black Monk”), confessor to 
_ Wsarina, murdered (Dec. 31, 1916). 
teformation (beginning 16th century). 
- Outstanding events: Luther nails his 
_ 95 theses to church door at Wittenberg, 
_ Germany (1517). Zwingli begins Refor- 
‘mation in Switzerland (1519). Luther 
_ purns papal bull and canon law (1520). 
Calvin publishes Institutes of the Chris- 
_ tian Religion (1586). Act of Supremacy 
_ makes King head of Church of England 
_ (1534). Calvin organizes Geneva as the- 
 oeratic state (1541). Knox establishes 
= Presbyterian Church in Scotland (1560). 
Renaissance (14th-16th centuries). Revival 
of classical learning in Europe stimu- 
- lates vigorous activity in arts, litera- 
ck ture, humanities, etc. 
Roman Empire established under Augus- 
tus (27 B.c.); divided into Western and 
Eastern Empires (4.0. 395); Western 
; Empire falls (476); Eastern Empire 


falls with capture of Constantinople 
on (1453). 
rome founded, according to legend, by 
Romulus (753 3.c,);. burned, perhaps 
by Nero (a.p. 64); sacked by Visigoths 
under Alaric (410); sacked by Vandals 
os ‘under Genseric (455). 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) . Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 1905); 
Treaty of Portsmouth, N. H. (Sept. 5). 
usso-Turkish War (1877-78). Power of 
 furkey in Europe broken; redivision 
of southeastern Europe at Congress of 
_ Berlin (June 13-July 13, 1878). 
Bartholomew, Massacre of (Aug. 24— 
Oct. 3, 1572). Some 50,000 Huguenots 
_ (French Protestants) killed in Paris 
a: and provinces at instigation of Oath- 
erine de Médicis. 
Valentine’s Day Massacre (Feb. 14, 
1929). 6 members of Moran gang lined 
up against wall by rival gang and shot. 
avonarola, Florentine priest and dictator, 
tried for sedition and heresy (1498) ; 
- hanged and burned (May 238). 
copes Evolution Trial held at Dayton, 
“Tenn. (July 10-21, 1925). John T. Scopes 
prosecuted by 
for teaching evolution in Tennessee 


school; defended by Clarence Darrow. 


< 


Ue 


William Jennings Bryan 


Scopes convicted but decision later set 
aside. 


‘Seven Years’ War (1756-63), France, Aus- 


tria, Sweden, Russia vs, England and 
Prussia, Clive defeats French at Battle 
of Plassey (1757), giving British su- 
premacy in India; England wins Can- 
ada; Prussia retains Silesig. (American 
phases of war known as French and 
Indian War, 1754-63.) ; 
Shays’ Rebellion (1786). Capt. Daniel 
Shays leads unsuccessful insurrection 
against Massachusetts government be- 
cause of economic crisis. 
Slavery in British Empire abolished by 
Parliament (1833). 
Slavery introduced into American Colonies 
at Jamestown, Va. (1619); abolished in 
U. S. by i38th Amendment (1865). — ac 
Snyder-Gray case. (1927). Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray murder her husband, — 
Albert Snyder (Mar. 20); both exe~ — 
cuted at Sing Sing (Jan, 12, 1928). — 
Spanish-American War (1898). Outstand- — 
ing events: U. S. battleship Maine 
plown up in Havana harbor (Feb. 15). — 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at Manila 
(May 1). Charge of San Juan Hill (July — 
1). Cervera’s fleet destroyed off Santi- — 
ago, Cuba, by U. S. ships (July 3). — 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10). geese ee 
Spanish Armada destroyed by British _ 
(1588). 32423 a 
Spartacus, Roman slave and gladiator, © 
leads unsuccessful slave insurrection 
(73-71 B.c.). = . 
First 


oo 
Stamp Act (effective Nov. 1, 1765). 
direct tax placed on America by ‘Brit- | 
ain; protested by Stamp Act Congress — 
in New York (Oct. 7-25); yepealed | : 
Britain (Mar. 18, 1766). Late 
Sutter’s Mill. See Gold. nar Nes 
Texan war of independence from Mexi 
(1836). Major battles: Alamo (Mar. 
San Jacinto (Apr. 21). : 
Thaw-White case (1906). Harry K. Th 
millionaire, murders Stanford Wh 
noted architect, in Madison Sq 
Garden (June 25). oa 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). Englar 
Holland, France, Sweden and German — 
Protestants against Spain, Italy — 
German Catholics; Peace of Westphal 
ends conflict, Alsace going to Franc 
Swiss independence being recogni 
and German secularized states 
given religious freedom. 


Tours, Battle of (a.v. 732). Charles - 
defeats Moslems, checking their 
vance in western Europe. Also — 
Battle of Poitiers. F 


Trojan War (c. 1200 B.c.). Greeks de 
Trojans; destroy city of Troy. 


* a — = 


Tutankhamen’s tomb discovered near 
Luxor by Lord Carnarvon and ee 
‘ Carter (1922). 

Tweed Ring, corrupt New York political 
group headed by Wm. Marcy Tweed, 
Tammany Boss, broken up (1872); 
Tweed convicted (Nov. 5). 


War of 1812 (1812-1815). Outstanding 
( events: 1813—Battle of Lake Erie 
E (Sept. 10). 1814—British burn White 
House at Washington (Aug. 24-25). 

{ Battle of Lake Champlain (Sept. 11). 
U.. S,. signs treaty with Britain at 
~~ Ghent (Dec. 24). 1815—Battle of New 
7 Orleans (Jan. 8). (Slowness of commu- 
F _ nications was responsible for continua- 
¥ tion of hostilities after treaty.) 


& Wars of the Roses (1455-85). House of 
¢ ' York (white rose) against House of 
Lancaster (red rose). Richard III slain 
at Battle of Bosworth Field (1485); 
Tudor line started by Henry VII. 
Whisky Insurrection (July=Nov. 1794). 
Farmers in western Pennsylvania re- 
---— volt unsuccessfully against excise tax 
ee Otel 791. 
Witch trials in Salem, Mass., result in 
Be death sentences for 19 women by Judge 
Samuel Sewall (1692). 


aes 


iral in U. S. Navy: David Glasgow Far- 
gut, 1866. 

mail route, first transcontinental: Be- 
een New York City and San Francisco, 


mbly, representative: House of Bur- 
sses, founded in Virginia, 1619. 


“Bank established: Bank of North America, 
een 1781. 


Bota ic garden: Established by John Bar- 
es gitant in Philadelphia, 1728. (Oldest ex- 
isting one was established in Cambridge, 
seule in 1807.) 


to confer degrees on women: Ober- 
eae) College, 1841. 


Neheation of a ee 
emmier in Auburn Prison, 
_N, Y., Aug. 6, 1890. 


~] 


William 
Auburn, 


4) Firsts in America 


Faleeeotan’ "Please ‘Aa 


World War I (1914-18). Central Pow 
(Austria-Hungary, Germany, Bulg: 
Turkey) vs. Allies (U. S., Brita 
France, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Gree 
Rumania, Montenegro, Portugal, I 
Japan). Outstanding events: 1914 
Austria declares war on Serbia (J 
28). Germany declares war on Ru 
(Aug. 1) and on France (Aug. 3). Ge 
many invades Belgium (Aug. 4). Br 


nenberg, East Prussia (Aug. 31). First 
Battle of the Marne (Sept. 5-12). 19 


Battles of the Somme (July-Nov.) 
Germans turned back at Verdun (Se 


ers; fall of Bucharest (Dec. 6). 1917- 
Germany begins unrestricted subma: 


6). Battle of Caporetto (Oct. 24-Dee. 
26). 1918—Second Battle of the Son 
(Aug. 21-Sept. 3). Third Battle of 


of the Marne (July 15-Aug. 7). U.. 
troops take St. Mihiel (Sept. 13). Ba 
tle of the Meuse-Argonne (Sept. 20- 
Nov. 11). Allies break Hindenburg line 


Execution for murder: 
Massachusetts, 1630. 
Vive and Ten Cents Store: Founded 
‘Frank Woolworth, Utica, N. ¥., 
(moved to Lancaster, Pa., same year). 


Fraternity: Phi Beta Kappa; founded D 
5, 1776, at College of William and M 


Law to be declared unconstitutional 
U. S. Supreme Court: Judiciary Act o 
1789. Case: Marbury vs. Madison, 18 


Library, circulating: Philadelphia, 1731. 


Newspaper: The Boston Nas haa Apr il, 
1704. 


Newspaper, illustrated daily: New Yo 


Daily Graphic, 1878. ’ , ; 


Newspaper published daily: Pennsylva 
Packet and General Advertiser, Phil: 
phia, Sept., 1784. 


Newsreel: Pathé Fréres of Paris, in 19 i 
circulated a weekly issue of their J 
Journal. 


Oil well, commercial: Titusville, Pa., 


Panel quiz show on radio: Inform 
Please, May 17, 1938. 


Postage stamps issued: 1847, 


John Billington, 


‘ 


if 


‘pro tempore of the U. S, Senate: 

n Langdon, of New Hampshire, 1789. 

liroad, transcontinental: Central Pacific 

and Union Pacific railroads joined near 

gden, Utah, May 10, 1869. 

Vings bank: The Provident Institute for 

Savings, Boston, 1816. 

science museum: Founded by Charleston 
(8. C.) Library Society, 1773. 

skyscraper: Home Insurance Co., Chicago, 
1885 (10 floors, 2 added later), 

Slaves brought into America: At James- 
town, Va., 1619, from a Dutch ship, 

sorority: Kappa Alpha Theta, at De Pauw 
University, 1870. 

State to abolish capital punishment: Mich- 

igan, 1847. 

State to enter Unton after original 13: 

i Vermont, 1791, 

State to ratify U. S. Constitution: Dela- 

ware, Dec, 7, 1787. 

Steam-heated building; 
_ Boston, 1845. 

Steam railroad: Baltimore & Ohio, 1830. 

Strike on record by union: Journeymen 
_ Printers, New York, 1776. 

Subway: Opened in Boston, 1897. 

Tabloid” picture newspaper: The Ilus- 

trated Daily News (now The Daily News), 

_ New York City, 1919. 


I 


Eastern Hotel, 


& 
ae 
ahi: 


\MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY: Founded 
1816. Purpose is to encourage wider cir- 
‘culation and use of Holy Scriptures. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA: Founded 
1910. Purpose is to promote character de- 
elopment, citi.onship and physical fit- 
ness for boys. 

SAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC.: Founded 1910. 
Purpose is to perpetuate spiritual ideals 
oa he home and to stimulate and aid 
in formation of habits making for 
health and character. 

NEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
RK: Founded 1911 by Andrew Car- 
“negie. Purpose is to advance and diffuse 
knowledge and understanding among 
ople of U. Ss. and British Common- 
alth. Grants are awarded to colleges 
d organizations engaged in research. 
ssets (1954): $1'74,000,000.. 


arch, publications and other educa- 
ional activities. Assets (1954): $16,858,- 


MONWEALTH FUND: Founded 1918 
. Stephen V. Harkness. Purpose is 


Societies and Foundations - 


ton, 1883. {4 


Woman cabinet member: Frances Perkins; 
Secretary of Labor, 1933. 


Woman candidate for President: Belva — 


Ann Bennett. Lockwood, National Hqual 
Rights party, 1884. i 


Woman doctor of medicine: 
Blackwell; received M.D, from Geneva ~ 
Medical College of Western New York, 
1649, ene 


Woman elected governor of a state: Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Wyoming, 1925. 


Woman elected to U. S. Senate: Mrs. Hattie — 
Caraway, Arkansas; elected Nov. 1982. 


Woman graduate of law school: Mrs. Ada 
H. Kepley, Union College of Law, Chi- 
cago, 1870. z 


Woman member of U, S, House of Repre- — 
sentatives: Jeannette Rankin; elected 


November, 1916.. je 


Vaudeville theater: Gaiety Museum, Bos- _ 


Elizabeth 


a 


r 


a 


8 
ete 


Woman member of U. 8. Senate: Mrs. — 


Rebecca Latimer Felton of Georgia; 


ap- 
pointed Oct. 8, 1922. ae 


Woman suffrage granted: Wyoming Terr. ; 


tory, 1869, ; 


Written constitution: Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut, 1639. inn 


Zoo; Philadelphia, 1874. 


to promote health through grants for 
medical education, research, etc. Assets 
(1954) ; $88,000,000. n> 


ORDER OF; Founded 1868. Purpose 
to practice charity, justice, broth 
love and faithfulness. Charitable 
penditures (1954): $6,000,000 for ¢c 
bral palsy, blood banks, etc. : 
FIELD FOUNDATION, INC.: Founded 
by Marshall Field, Present purpose 
promote the welfare of children and 
prove intercultural and interracial rela 
tions through grants in the cha 
scientific and educational fields. 
(1954): Over $14,000,000. : 


FORD FOUNDATION: Founded 1936 } 
Henry Ford and his family. Purpose - 
to devote resources to programs for 
vancement of peace, education, b hav: 
ioral sciences, democratic institutio: 
and economic stability. Assets (1 54. 
$493,213,842. NE 

FREEMASONRY: Introduced into Ameri- 
can Colonies before 1730. Purpose is the 
moral and spiritual elevation of its 
members and, through them, of n 
kind. Masonic orders in U. S. include: 
Royal Arch, Knights Templar, Scottish 


- 
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Rites. Side orders: Order of the Eastern 
Star, Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine for North America, Mystic 

Order of Veiled Prophets of the En- 
chanted Realm, Ancient Order of Sciots, 
Tall Cedars of Lebanon, Order of De 
Molay for boys. 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A.: Founded 
1912. Purpose is to help girls develop as 
happy, resourceful individuals. 


i GUGGENHEIM (JOHN SIMON) MEMO- 

? RIAL FOUNDATION: Founded 1925. Pur- 

; pose is to offer fellowships in all fields. 

‘4 Endowment (1954): $41,000,000. 

_ INFANTILE PARALYSIS, NATIONAL 

( FOUNDATION FOR: Founded 1938 by 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, with Basil O’Con- 

7 nor (volunteer president) and friends. 

as Purpose is to direct and unify fight on 

every phase of infantile paralysis through 

-_-research, education, direct help and 

_ prevention. Funds raised by “March of 

Dimes.” 

i KELLOGG FOUNDATION: Founded 1930 
- by W. K. Kellogg. The Foundation oper- 

ates by making grants to organizations 
for the development and implimentation 

of experimental programs in the health 

and educational fields. Assets (Aug. 31, 

1954): $71,597,387, book value. 

SA ee he INTERNATIONAL: Founded 
1915. Purpose is to bring about co-oper- 
~ ation among business and professional 
men and to promote economic and s0- 

___Cial welfare. 
- KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS: Founded 1882. 
ae Purpose is to render mutual aid to 
its sick and needy members; promotes 
social and intellectual intercourse among 
its members and conducts educational, 
charitable and religious work. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS: Founded 1864. 

Purpose is to promote social and frater- 

nal well-being of its members. Auxiliary 

bodies: Dramatic Order of Knights 
as Khorassan, Junior Order of Princes of 

‘Syracuse, Order of Pythian Sisters. 

LIONS CLUBS, INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 

IATION OF: Founded 1917. Purpose is 

recognize community needs and de- 

lop means of meeting them directly 
ir by co-operating with other agencies. 

ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY: 


Longest Broadway Runs 
Source: Variety. 


fe with Father .......:..... 3,224 
SICIMO Mm LUCE wt ihe cuss oust eustehe 3,182 

id bie’s PISO FOSC. d\! sc. se Ae dene eh 2:32 
PCT AELONNID Weslo vate, inant exepals § Kiovs ve 2,248 
MISONUDD PACTS 2). oh. cc bile se ors 1,925 
Ad hate AEE Tas Oe 1,775 

7. Born PY EOL CLA IE ales Bai's ole sha.'syatsce 1,642 
. Phe Voice of the Turtle....... 1,557 

. Arsenic and Old Lace ......... 1,444 
BAPLBEDOD DIT ative ye cia neti ala bye 1,404 


“SLOAN FOUNDATION, INC., ALFRED P.: { 


Information Please Alma a 


Founded 1888. Purpose a to increase and | 
diffuse geographic knowledge. Publis 
monthly National Geographic Magazin 
ODD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDE 
OF: Introduced into U. S. in 1819. Pu 
pose is to promote social and friend 
relations and to provide benefits for’ 
members. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: Founded 
1913. Purpose is to promote well-being of 
mankind by grants to institutions oF 
agencies in fields of medicine and publ 
health, natural sciences and agricultur 
social sciences and humanities. Assets 
(Dec. 31, 1954): $161,044,933, book value: 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL: Founded 1905; 
Purpose is to foster the ideal of service 
in business and community life and. 
promote international understanding. 


RUSSELL SAGE. FOUNDATION: Founded 
1907 by Mrs. Russell Sage. Purpose is 
improvement of social and living condi- 
tions through research. Current value of 
assets: $19,000,000. 


Founded 1934 by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Pur 
pose is to increase and spread economié 
knowledge by means of films, television 
programs and related materials. The 
Foundation established the School of In= 
dustrial Management at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Sloan 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research: 
Assets (Dec. 1954): $59,369,434. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND: Founded 
1919 by Edward A. Filene. Purpose is to 
promote research and public education 
on current economic and social problems, 
America’s needs and resources, wor. 
population and production, foreign trade 
farm policies, etc. Assets (Dec. 31, a 
$12,134,162. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA 
TION: Founded 1844. Purpose is to 
improve spiritual, social, recreational anc 
physical lives of young people. Endow- 
ment (1954): $53,291,900. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO 
TION OF THE U.S. A.: Founded 18 
in England, 1858 in U. S. Purpose is 
build fellowship of women devoted to 
pursuit of Christian ideals. 


| 
: 
| 


Top Grossing Films 
As of Jan. 5, 1955. Source: Vartety. 


1. Gone With the Wind ..... $33,500,000 
2. The, Robe i271). eeene eae 19,000,000 
8. Greatest Show on Earth .. 12,800,00 

_ 4 From Here to Eternity .... 12,500,00 
5 


. This Is Cinerama 
6. White Christmas 
7. Duel in the Sun . 
8, Best Years of Our Lives .. 
9:. QUO, Vadis. 1, .de eta 
10. Samson and Dewan” 


10,50 


a 


ALTHOUGH wE account for only 7% of 

the world’s population, we own 
Imost 50% of its wealth. We make, grow, 
yuild, sell, buy and use more goods and 
ervices than any other country in the 
yorld. Of our population of over 165 mil- 
ion people, about 65 million are employed, 
md almost $3 million are enrolled in our 
Chools (1953-54). Each year we spend 
more than $236 billion on personal goods 
wad services, of which $79 billion go for 
‘ood, tobacco and alcohol alone. According 
o the American Automobile Association, 
ye spend $9.2 billion on vacations every 
pear. Our personal savings amount to 
iimost $18 billion annually, in addition to 
which 3 out of every 4 families are covered 
oy life insurance. Of our 50 million dwell- 
ng units, 55% are occupied by their 
Swners. The millions of acres of fertile 
farmland produce more food than we can 
at. Our productive capacity is the larg- 
st in the world: we own 29% of the 
world’s railroad mileage, 76% of its auto- 
mobiles, 51% of its trucks, 47% of its 
radios, 42% of its electric power output, 
7% of its steel. Our natural resources are 
mendous: each year we produce 51% 
' the world’s output of petroleum and 
ut 30% of its coal. Our merchant fleets 
replaced Britain’s as the rulers of 
eas, and we have the greatest volume 


When we total up what we as consumers 
send and add to it the expenditures by 
ernment and business, we arrive at the 
Oss National Product (GNP). This figure 
me of the best over-all measures of our 
nomic growth and health, since it rep- 
nts the total output of our economy. 


. solid line in the Chart opposite shows 


1947-49. This line, therefore, represents the 
ysical volume of goods and services we 
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ECONOMY 


have produced. It shows us that the phys- 
ical output was roughly 214 times the fig- 
ure far the depth of the depression and 
more than twice what it was in the “good” 
year of 1929. : 5 
The tables and charts which follow con- 
tain a great many significant facts about 
our economic life. Many of these will be 
useful to people in business and to stu-— 
dents. They cover what we produce and 
how the income is distributed, regionally _ 
and by economic classes. They tell us how ~ 
much we saye and how much we buy, what so 
we buy and how much we spend. They con- _ 
tain information on our business organ. : Y 
ization, on prices, on transportation and 
construction. Services to business and to 
consumer are coyered as well as figures ene 
government income, spending and debts. 
This information and much besides, is — 
given in considerable detail and often in © 
ehronological tables that show changes — 
and sometimes indicate trends. Employ : 
ment and strikes are dealt with in some 
detail. Tables relating to internalibaine 


* 


trade conclude the section. Taken ee 
P wae 
pic- 


they should provide a well-rounded | E 
ture of our economic life. aie 


bar WAS 


THE GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CURRENT 
DOLLARS 


IN 1947-49 Ate 
BUYING POWER 24% 


SKA S 


LAD QS 
LOOSE 
LIRR LAL 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


es 


sg 
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LEADING COUNTRIES IN RICHES AND RESOURCES 


The acieeation ‘nd’? means that no data are available. In such cases, the relative rank of the nation is estim 


ANTIMONY ORE (thousands 


. of metric tons, 1953) 

a (OU a ee 8.01 
eeNVICKACO © otic 5 se case tis 3.7 
Saar 0. Africa ......:: '8.6+ 

eee BOLIVIA, theese oa: 2.2% 
5. Czechoslovakia 2.0? 
BOREAS OLIA) fcr n.o Wieden Ot 
7. Yugoslavia ........ 1.8 
RSL ULKCY 35.04 Saale. 1.48 
BOP CATA Ay. . afta ale eases kt 
UO): Sheek bal Sos Sis apiece 6 


hs 1Estimate. 21950 estimate. 31952. 


8. United States .... 1,608 


Ma4ehungary: os... 2. 1,400+ 
PUP ATICC N05 c)<:0)- 2 20 1,164? 


i US.S.R. 


see eee 


. 124.4 
690.0 
600.0 
557.1 
. 420.1 
A chat: 127.0 
. 121.1 
54.0? 
53.4 
37.6 


21952. 


Estimate. 


1954 


cs 


0 LY, on 


_ BAUXITE (thousands of 
_ metric tons, 1953) 

Beal Surinam. 6.0. % 3,273 
2. British Guiana .. 2,149 ~ 


COAL PRODUCTION 


MILLION SHORT TONS 


* EXCLUDING SAKHALIN ESTIMATED BY 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Mineral and Metal Production 


COAL (millions of metric 
tons, 1954) 


1. United States RS heMeh 
230 SiSsR eee eee 320.02 
38. United Kingdom . 227.7% 
.4, West Germany .. 128.0 
52 Poland aac ews 91.34 
6; Chingee firme. 82.0 
a PR OVCEH store trace: 71.2° 
8. Czechoslovakia 54.42 
Os Japanhieeecn ies | cue 42.7 
LO: India re a atte ree ee 37.4 


1 Including lignite. 2 1953 estimate, 
including lignite. % Excluding North- 
ern Ireland. 4 Pre-war boundaries. 


5 Including Saar. 


COPPER (thousands of met- 


ric tons, smelter, 1954) 
1. United States .... 876.6+ 
2. No. Rhodesia .... 385.2 
3) Chileon © .vsmrne te 338.42 
CSO BINS Biche] Sea coer ay odie Ot 303.03 
5. West Germany .. 231.2% 
65 Canada oan gee 229.22 
7. Belgian Congo .. 223.8 
8. United Kingdom . 213.21 
OF Bellet yy 153.64 
LON Japan. yee 106.64 
1 Including secondary copper. 2 Re- 
fined copper. #1953 estimate. 4Sec- 
ondary and refined copper. 


GOLD (thousands of fine 
oz., refinery production, 
1953) 
1. U. of So. Africa 11,940.6 
QUO SS ScRs canes 9,000.0 
Se Canadal tis vote 4,068.5 
4. United States .. 1,970.0 
5. Australia ..... 1,075.1 
6. Gold Coast .... 731.0 
7. So. Rhodesia .. 4 


SAUDI 
ARABIA 


OIL PRODUCTION — 


MILLION SHORT TONS: 


venezuea ZZ LA, os 
USSR Ce 2 ba 
Ze 


* ESTIMATED BY ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 


8. Mexico 
9. Philippines ...._ 

10. Colombia 
1 Estimate. 


IRON ORE (millions — 
metric tons, 1954) 


. United States 
. U.S.S.R. 
France 
United Kingdom: = 
Sweden 
. West Germany ..... 
Canada 
Luxemburg 
. Venezuela 
. China 
11953 estimate. 


Oo bo 


COMIAMA 


H 


\ 
2 Shipments 


tons, refined, 1954) © 


. United States 
. US.S.R. 
. Australia 
Mexico 
. Canada 
. West Germany 
. France 
. United Kingdom . 
. Belgium 
. wLugoslavialy Aas 


1 Estimate. 2 Lead content 
mined. *Smelter production. 
cluding secondary lead. 8 
production, mostly secondary. 


e 
cooMmo 


MANGANESE ORE (tl 
sands of metric tons 


3. So. Rhodesia 
4. Gold Coast 
5. French Morocco 


1954 


TROLEUM, ORUDE (mil- 
as of bbls., 1954) 


United States .. 2,243 
menezuela,.....>.. 692 
JJASK A. Sea 3751 
‘Saudi Arabia 348 
aot 4 A eRe 342 
oli, Se aa 212 
Manada .......... 95 
mecxico. — 2,2... 84 
mndonesia ........ 15 
Mmumania ~....... 702 
1953 estimate. 
o- 
+ IRON AND FERRO- 


LOYS (millions of metric 
is, 1954) 


‘United States 53.21 
‘U: NS ee ee 24.72 
West Germany ... 12.6 
‘United Kingdom .. 12,1 
‘France oeena aces 11,48 
ERO pins... suivis 4,6 
Belgium 2... es 4.6 
Luxemburg ....... 2.8 


Pio a rs 2,135 


ER (thousands of met- 
‘factory production, 


3 estimate. 
June 30, 1954. 


[TLE (number in mil- 
ainikg dates) 


' tion. 


9. Czechoslovakia 
LOS" Boal yh tet Se insstaeeaes ce 

1 Excluding electric furnace produc- 
2 Pig iron only; 1952 estimate. 


aIneluding Saar. ‘Pig iron only; 
1953 estimate. i xe 


SILVER (millions of fine oz., 
1953) 


MOCRICOE Ss FSi ae ete 47.9 
United States Silak 
Canada io. casas 28.3 
SBSH 5. Pee ares PR 25.01 

See mee os th 19.3 


. Australia 
Bolivia 


© 9 OVP oh 
g 
oO 
Lard 
fe} 


SB DOT Wey tnklt. oaryt ze 6.0 
. Belgian Congo .... 5.0 
10: Honduras = ....0 35.05 4.8 
1 Estimate. 
TIN ORE (thousands of 
metric tons, 1953) 
DooMalay agi. yt as 69.3 
2 Bolivian. Sk isc Shien tc 42.9 
8. Indonesia, <. 2.5. 41.6 
4, Belgian Congo .... 18.8 
{Seal fd aVen ll fen este oe ube aera 12.4 
Gort ees cee iol ie. nd 
Me eerie scales es 10.1 
i COLD OS fas Sie te cnt ee 9,91 
9, Australia .......,. 1.8 
RQ EE EIDE. ctncteletneveccin te aba 
4 Pstimate. 
Agriculture 
SNS ete Wate cus netants 60.02 
ASUS TEAZAL sn cyhuth oases 55.98 
5. Argentina ....... 45,31 
GaCbinae wae ae 28.88 
RPA RAB CAT ate. aces 1-4 24,14 
Si bithioplay. a. 4-12. 19,04 
eal Ragheb a Vets lis eacteochcaianatets 16,31 
TOS pAUStraLIA ts ao. ae 15.6° 
11952. 21955. $1953. 4 1951-52. 
5 1954. 


CHEESE (thousands of met- 
ric tons, factory, 1954) 


1. United States 614 
De Gal ye tye eckicie tees 2921 
QUE PEA OGG cvectonie alee pis 290? 
CROWS HS Wa RE eA rai nd 
5. West Germany .... 156 
6. Netherlands ....... 147 
7. Argenting ....:.-,- 1098 
8. New Zealand ...... 1054 
9. United Kingdom 825 
10. East Germany nd 

11958. 21952. %1953; including 
farm cheese. ‘4 Year ending June 30, 
1954. 5 Including farm cheese. 


COTTON, GINNED (thou- 
sands of bales, 500 1b. gross, 


1954) 

He ET Siieeate ae. Sse 16,800* 
2. United States .. 13,206 
Barina ws ete scasl: 3,900 
42 Ching tle hr sieaec 2,950? 
5. Brazil An 1,700 


6, Egypt ........+- 2,600 


URANIUM 
No production data are available. 


' The most important deposits are prob- 


ably in the Belgian Congo: also the 
Northwest Territories, Canada; and 
the Colorado plateau area of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Utah in the 
United States. Deposits have also been 
found or reported in Alaska, Aus- 
tralia, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Ceylon, Chile, China (Man- 
ehuria), Czechoslovakia, England, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greenland, Hungary, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Madagascar, Mexico, 
Mozambique, Nigeria, Norway, Pan- 
ams, Philippines, Portugal, Sardinin, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden and tho 
UBAAR. 


ZINC (thousands of metric — 
tons, smelter, 1954) Boe, 


1, United States .... 809.4¢ 
Q* Mexicomiqn anes 223,275 oe 
8. Belgium ........ 203.14 ri 
450 .S:8: Riva), fs iene 200,0% 
fi Ganada. os. eaee 194.4 uy 
6. West Germany .. 183.7! 
Tx France a: thse 135.74 
§.:Poland . ..cateussteeas 110.0+ 2 
9. Australia... is 106.3 é 
10. Japan ee gees 101.4° : 
bet tte secondary zino. 2Bx 
ports 3 Estimate. 41963 estimate. ead 
Refined, including secondary. ae 
te ny 
7. Mexico i. aoncusaee 
8.) Pakistayi sores 
9. LUVke yt 28a thets 


10. Argentina 
11950. 2 Including Manchuria | 


FORESTS (millions of acres, a 
latest data available)+* 


3. 

4, United States'.... 
5. Fr. West Africa .. 
6. Fr. Eq. Africa ... 
7, Indonesia ...... Rie 30 
8. Belgian Congo ... = 

9. Anglo-Egy. Sudan ~ 
10. China 


10Of present or potential value 
Typotuding Alaska. Including — bof 


he 
HOGS (number in millions, 
various dates) 


1. United States 


es 


aCe ek tae A a 


se baw eve ere 


5. West Germany .. 
6. Poland 
7, East Germany .... 
8. France 
9. United Kingdom . 
10. Mexico.~........... 
11954. 21953. + 1953-54. 4 


aS. Pa a aden 


708 
i : $ 
‘ LAND, ARABLE (millions of 
ac., including orchards, 
latest data available, 1955) 
i Op eke stacy: ctv Meas 555 
2. United States ...... 455 
} SITIO C.-.2F sels sae ee 8251 
Ae CU ig nk ely 250 
: 5. Belgian Congo .... 120? 
8 PSPC TNA Se. we lee er 97 
ie “eArgentina ~...:..°. 715 
) 8. Fr. Eq. Africa 14 
BIPOREE TANCE =~ 2... 2).1 ).. he 52. 
LOpetalcistam | his san 50 
1Including Kashmir. 2 Including 
inland water. 


MEAT (thousands of metric 
tons, 1954)1 


! 4. United States .. 10,800 
Mame eo eUPTONCe.-)s.. 60. 2,0902 
3. Argentina ...... 1,950? 
BETIS Ro ote) nd 

5. West Germany .. 1,730 

"i 6. Brazil’... ..3.4.. 1,360? 
'  %. United Kingdom 1,300? 
poe seO-. ONG: .... 5... 1,2408 
oye sos Australia, -..... ance 
_ 10. Canada ........ 690° 


1 Chiefly beef, veal, mutton, lamb 
-.* and pork produced ‘in slaughtering 
- houses or packing plants. 21953. 
t $1950. 4Including farm peueaer 
year ending June 30, 1954. © In- 
x spected, slaughter only. 


| MILK (thousands of metric 
tons, 1954) 


1. United States .. 56,020 
PS UNS ES7 5  aipeaoae nd 
Mee TANCE: MAN. f 5S 17,5001 
_ 4, West Germany .. 17,050 
5. United Kingdom 9,300? 
MOC amaAds ok, 7,700 
Be AUSUPALa: occ) es. 5,6008 
8. Denmark ........ 5,400 
9. Netherlands 5,3004 
10. New Zealand . 5,300 


953. at sold through Milk 
arketing Schemes. *% Year ending 
, ees 30, ee: 4 Delivered by farm- 


“OATS: Pecans of metric 
tons, 1954) 


nited States 


. 21,766 
nd 


ger miles flown, monthly 
ge, 1954) 


. United States .... 1,712 
BICOLM iE ce. 6.3 te 140 
United Kingdom 126 
Rhieeue ciehsinses nd 
Mec te cacte cher 84 
0 oR i LO 831 
7. PAUISEP ALIA, ka. sas 822 
; “3. Netherlands eee? 70 
Se cs es 658 
mee A ial g 254 
. average. 29 mos. average 


average. 4 Sabena lines o} y; 


Belgian Congo. 


4,827 SHEEP (number in mil 


SMCAMAdE a thine > He 

45 BTANGes | gies =e 3,565 
5. West Germany .. 2,473 
6. United Kingdom 2,455 
cP OLA ies ew reins 2,126 
8. East Germany .. 1,140 
9. Argentina *. 2... - 960 
10. Czechoslovakia 9452 

11950. 21951. 

POTATOES (thousands of 
metric tons, 1954) 

ATU fe hista Sy arioti lve: nd 
2. West Germany .. 26,785 
3. Poland eu. ieee 26,5001 
4° Frances sere ts ass 14,940 
5. East Germany .. 12,618 
6. United States .. 10,344 
7. United Kingdom 8,170 
8. Czechoslovakia 6,5001 
9. Netherlands 3,999 
10." Spaines ates ta ern 3,717 
11951. 


RICE (thousands of metric 
tons, 1954) 


1eChin ay iil pss 47,0001 
De INGIa te. «fea 39,0002 
SRPAKISCAIILE ofits 12,900 
ACS ADA sain emir te 11,300 
5. Indonesia ...... 10,900 
Gy onailana: wince 7,700 
eT, Oe as Teetute 6,300? 
8. Indochina ...... 6,2008 
9. South Korea 3,300 
10. Philippines: :-- ~~ 3,2004 
11952-53. 2 Boece 3 1953-54; 
prior to division. 1953. 
RUBBER (thousands of 
metric tons, 1954) 
1. Indonesia ....:... a 16 
2. United States ..... 6321 
St Malay ails hn t-te craks 594 
AAU SI Stbuo mbes ¢ oy: Sarees 2482 
Ba Thailand = fittest 1198 
GiiCeVlOMs a fake oleyeuruene 96 
T DCAMGGa tm. cae haw 881 
8. Cambodia, Viét-Nam 79 
OU TLIperiay mre niece ams 403 
10?.Sarawaki 3.03 im. 24 
1 Synthetic only: 21951; synthetic 
only. # Exports. 


‘= Industry, Commerce, Communications : 
LINES (millions of pas- ALUMINUM (thousands of ELECTRICITY. ( 


metric tons, smelter output, 


1954) 
1. United States .. 1,596.0 
4s J UTS BSB ST ao MS revi 575.0 
Se CADACA sar ihe. tient 507.6 
4. West Germany . 197.0 
5: Frances Wi. o%s.2.a. 157.1 
6. United Kingdom 117.2 
TW APAD Pega neers 65.6 
B.- Norway ia ish snes 64.9 
fo eee! Wit hve BONY lo T: Fi chr 57.6 
10. Austria’ ..6..... 57.2 


‘Information Please 


. Australia — 
US SS Rie eee 
. Argentina 
Indian s.280 oe oe 
. New Zealand 
>, O.of SoyAtricamian 
. United States .... 
. Turkey 
. Uruguay 
. Spain 
11954. 


iy 


21953. 31952. 


SUGAR (thousands of 1 
ric tons, raw value, 19 


Cuba 
, U.S:S:R: 2 
. United States .... 

Brazil 
France 
~ NGias ae 
. Philippines eo eie 
. West Germany 
. Puerto Rico 
10. Hawaii 


WHEAT (thousands of m 
ric tons, 1954) 4 
. United States . 26h 


OOIRATPwNP 


. Argentina 
{ Turkeyae .-2 eer 
10. Australia 4 

11952; 22 provinces. 2 
8 Including spelt. 
WOOL (thousands of r 
tons, greasy basis, 


Ly Australia ya... 
. New Zealand 

. Argentina 
USS .Ris eee 
. U. of So. Africa .. 
. United States ... 
os PUPFUS US ates 
. United Kingdom | 


COIS UPON 


AIaarwh 


a 
oom 


kwh, 1954) “3 
1. United States .. 
23 0.S:S Rae 


3. United ingot _ 
4, Canada 
5. West Germany: 


tees 
\ 


& fy sxe mrs 


10. Norway 
1 cn ate Tike ts 


4 Bxelu 
way pepenstlbes 


ne: 
Pas : a 


‘MPLOYMENT INDEX INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 3. United Kingdom . 24.02 | 


M : 3 
non-agricultural, 1954; INDEX (1954; 1948 = 100)* 4, West Germany ... 21.1 | 
: 48 = 100)? 1. West Germany .... 282 5. France .......... 14.1 — 
“west Germany .... 1297 2. Japan ..........'.. 278 6. Poland .......... nd 
myapan) sel... 2. Wee relode 13) -Greece =..c.ener: « o352 7. Japan ........... 12.38 
8. Luxemburg ....... Tigewee Austria os sons see 2103 8. Canada ......... 11.8 
Mc@anadan 24.4.5... TUG eee De Lialy sown de oes 176° 9. India ........... 10.95 
5. New Zealand ...... 114 6. Netherlands ....... 160 10. Belgium ........ 5.18 
sf porrey, Hs Ss ed Piger 1) Bragthiat:. sce het. 156), Glass I rallwaye oni 2 Exclude 
eaustralia, «...:.... AISA, Norway's. cnc: a2 151 c Mei ca 
8. Philippines ....... ipetero! Chiles a, 102s te 1492 jug March 30, 1955; Class I railways 
@ United States .... 106 10. Ireland ........... TAGs CU.» Canlond lotsiontys 


(0. United Kingdom .. 106° Data on U.SS.R. and satellites gTRET, CRUDE (millions & r | 


1D SSR. not available. 2 Excluding mining. 
10t Ea oak Ras Nee 3 Excluding manufactured gas. ‘Man- Metric tons, 1954) Nu 


rg only. 49 mos.; excluding certain ufacturing and mining only. 1. United States 80.1 
erviees; 1949 = 100. * Excluding WRRCHANT FLEETS (mil- 2. USSR. .......: .. 41.0 
lions of gross tons, 1954)! 3. United Kingdom .. 188 | 
SXPORT INDEX (1954; 1. United States ..... 26.02: 4. West Germany .... 174 ® 
1948 = 100)? 2. United Kingdom .. 17.2 6. France ion eee 13.44 . 
e 5 ei? SN OLWa Vues. se sels 64 6. Japan .........-.. Tita 
Me eisdce 2 Ab PanAnad gos i a...6)4: 40 7. Belgium .......... 5.0 
2. Netherlands ....... S44 La) France lo Lila v2 3.5 8. Czechoslovakia ... 44 _ 
BAISULLS 2 is. is 330 6. Italy 3.5) 29-, Ttaly Doh eeee cee 42 ee 
a 20 Grape p42) 84 10. Poland |) wie 40 
> Sasa aes 243g. Netherlands ...... 3.0 1 Including Saar. 2% 
Seerbenmark .... 0 35.. <% 225 : ine 
7 West German 2933 Oy SWeEGeii eevee ian 2.5 s Pits 
Poireland Y ---- 495 10. Liberia ........... 2.3 TELEPHONES (number per — 
9, Philippines ........ 179 2 i Ships of, 1,000 gross tons gr more. 100 Ppop., 1954) ze 
Meriniand .......-«- 176 o cluding (Great Lakes sh’pping- 1. United States ....- Sis" a 
ve ek MOTOR VEHICLES (produc- 2. Sweden ........-. OT. ae 
negate 08 USSR 2150 eloso tion in thousands, 1954) 3. Canada ........-- (24.0 
ee 00 1. United States..... 6,601" 4-,Switzerland) "ss. a73 21.9 
: 2. it Kined . 1,03 5. New Zealand ..... 21.9 
MPORT INDEX (1954; a ee ne mr 1,038 6. Denmark Whi 187 
1948 = 100)* Fa a pate 600. «7 Australia ........- 16.0 
‘1. Japan ........3..- ABO SRSG USSR wee, | 4002 8. Iceland ......-.-. ie 
Beewustria .......:..- gam. 6.) Canada...) ee. 350 _9- Norway _......- Bene 
Bieethiopia ......,... D2OMPGT! slbaly site oes 917 10. United Kingdom .. 12.1 — 
4. Turkey ........--- ODN fs Dijon fv navrandeoo 61 * 1953. ; oe 
OS. Brazil 213 9. Australia ........ 442 | ee 
"6. Denmark ......... 205... 10% Sweden™= ..3. 2.02: 298 1 aati 
: . Netherlands ....... 196 1 Factory sales. 21952. #1953. Human Resources _ eh 
Burma... 2... 181 BIRTH RATE, HIGHEST ~ 
Mrtaly =. os iJ... igo? RAILWAYS (millions of ANNUAL (per; 1,000 pop., 
10. West Germany .... 167! metric freight-tons carried, 1954)* i ; 7 
2: USSR. and satellites Monthly average, 1954) 15 U.S'S:Re: pee ge. 3 dy 
ot available. sean ending ‘une 30, 1. United States .... 174.5! 2. Mexico ..... oes ; 58 
Boe quick wane) BORD AAOOS Eee USS Rok ae nd.-, 3. China; J. eee ij nd 


PRODUCTION OF 


Se ELECTRIC ENERGY | 


BILLION KWH abe 
1954 es 


STEEL PRODUCTION 
MILLIQN SHORT TONS 


Ny Acted d 
ESTIMATED BY ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
tee EXCLUDING THE SAAR 


“SOURCE UNITED NATIONS 


Pe oe, a ee ey eee 


Information Please Al 


‘ BIRTH RATE (Contd.) DEATH RATE (Contd.) ARMED FORCES” (Con d.) 
ASP Olan cee eases oes 30.52, 6. Argentina ..3...... 8.72. 9. India Se Cae RPG eye 


DeRUMANIA eid fierce NAS tal yi esise we sae 9.0¢210..Spainy sae ee: 
Sn THavana seuss ORS es Bis PAln \e 4) een eiere 9.1 1 Estimates. _2Communist Chit 
PUR OAMAOAA eds nis yates 28.54 9. Australia .......... 9.15 (not including 6,000,000-10,000,0 


pipe India... 6k 28.45 10. United States ...... 9.2 militia); Nationalist foroce, ond 


Oj xugoslavia: 2. ..62. 28.4 1 Following smailer countries not 30, 1955. ‘April 1, 1955. & Inch 
0. U. oe a Africa 25.6% included in main table: Israel, 6.4 ing about 100,000 security and 
ta (Jewish population only); Puerto tier defense troops. 
ilLarger nations only. All Central Rico, 7.6; Panamé, 7.7; Norway, ae J 
erican and most of the smaller Dominican Republic, 8.8; New Zea- J 
South American and Caribbean na- land, 9.0 (excluding Maoris); Den- NAVIES (number of wat-- 
ions have annual birth rates usually mark, 9.1; Finland, 9.1. 21953. ships, 1954)1 
wage 35.0 (Costa Rica led in 1954 2% Excluding Yukon and Northwest c € 
th 52.6)..Other smaller nations usu- ‘Territories. ‘European population . United States ..... 
only. & Excluding full-blooded abo- USSR. 
» Formosa (45:3), ‘Ma-- riginegs\) 6 do eh en ite IR be eat aoe onan 
r 5 xeluding 
a and Northwest Territories. ARMED FORCES (army, 


90-1) Oh 60 Np 


R opulation only. area only, *European navy, air; strength in thou- FTaNCe.. -treeceee ae 
sands, 1954)1 ee yapest Baie id 
weden: AGRE 7 
: LoChings. set ow rei 5,0002 i ; 
aA NUAL (per 1,000 pop, 3° USSR... en pe orem ec 
54 A » Netherlands ..... bas 
: 3.. United States ... 2,691 10. Brazil 
Metis: “Race RT oraoeS 6.9? 4. United Kingdom . 8234 + ieohi ane suwinarien dente 
Hal ea iis 7.5 5. Yugoslavia: ...... 650° escort types: estimated’ number | 
alg SR 8.12 6. South Korea .... 650 punmnariaes, ed SEO Bs S. Bay 40 
ct nea 812 7. Poland: jase es ee BRBS i ea Kingdom. 9¢) 
of So. Africa .... 86 8. France .......... Bab) Cece a rente he 


Gross National Product or Expenditure 


a (in millions of dollars) 
ae Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


1929 1933 1988 1945 1948 1951 1954 1955' 


Batya vraieiele's let's 6a 104,436 55,964 213,558 257,325 328,232 360, ATA 375,300 
78,952 46,392 64,641 121,699 177,609 208,342 236,532 an 18 
TC GR EE 9,212 3,469 5,686 8,105 22,214 27,148 29,277 


Srey Pi N ceed spi 37,677 22,251 33,985 73,222 98,741 111,054 120,894 

Pee er Re ech dats brett 32,063 20,672 24,970 40,372 56,654 70,140 86,361 

omestic investment..... 16,231 1,391 6,661 10,430 41,176 56,864 47,248 
AERA Leah es 8,707 1,431 3,960. 3,833 17,904 = 23,332 27,778 
: Se tvidbie equipment....... 5,850 1,589 3,644 7,664 219,110". * °23/177) 9 22;3225aneg) 

in business inventories...... 1,674 —1,629 +943 —1,057 4,162 10,355 —2,852 

Ate antes me 771 150 1,109 —1,438 1,956 227 =—266 

Sipe, schaes ese} 8,482 8,031 12,816 82,867 36,584 62,799 76,960 _ 

2) is JO Re ce eS 1,311 2,018 5,280 75,923 21,019 40,995 49,179 

al security. SE eps te te wevsteptew 15,984 37,260 43,227 

ay Beh Lita d | fae eer en, ort ser Re a ee ee 

ment sales.......... 33 4 6 2,158 535 419 359 

tel oo oReOCSRn eeaanmee 7,171 6,013 7,536 8,071 15,565 21,804 27,781 


i quarter at annual rate, seasonally ‘adjusted; detail will not necessarily add to totals because wy! ro’ in ding 
ernment sales. ; 


National Income by Distributive Shares 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1929 1933 1939 1945 1948 1951 =: 1958 1954 

SSuG eso code eee } 40,159 72,753 181,248 221,641 277,041 305,002 299, 673 
sisieiotsid 04 v..{ 51,085 29,539 48,108 123,181 140,927 180,420 209,061 207,901 

Lon aT Ong aan 50,423 28,997 45,941 117,577 135,172 170, ‘881 197,980 196,24 


662 542 «2,167, 55,604» 5,755 9,539 11,081 11,657 


5,599 11,610 30,835 38389 40,809 38,444 

eSSIONAlS nt. ce «2 8; 791 3,166 7,293 19,011 21,649 24,791 26,215 F 

RRR ais fice she « oje sie ssp cass §,968 2,433 4,317 11,824. 16,740 16,018 12,229 

Of'persons.............. §,425 1,971 2, 742) 5,634 7,198 9,129 10,596 | 

ofits and inventory valua- ’ 2 $ 
BR om altte cess 10,100 —1,992 5,689 18,413 30,619 39,913 

ALAS tS See 4,604 3,185 4,508 6,770 


FAMILY INCOMES 
PERCENT OF ALL FAMILIES 
OVER $5,000 


jsecsss) H 
1935-36 1950 1954 


1946 1949 


$3,000-5,000 


a 


a 


1935-36 


1950 1954 


$2,000-3,000 


1954 


1946 1949 1950 


$1,000-2,000 


1946 1949 1950 1954 


UNDER $1,000 


1946 1949 -—«1950 «21954 


SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOAR 


MILLIONS 


1946 1950 1955 


SOURCE. MART MAGAZINE CALOWELL CLEMENTS, INC. 


on 


SOO 
ON, SSO 
eT SPS 


1925 1930 1935 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


ot : 5% 
ee ee 
1925. 1930 1935 1940 1945 
SOURCE MART MAGAZINE CALDWELL-CLEMENTS, INC. 


CAR REGISTRATIONS 
MILLIONS 


tetera: 
25. 1930 
DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


TELEPHONES IN USE 
Z MILLIONS 


Po, 


a tat 
sige 


Group 


1929 


21,374 
11,018 
1,116 
11,421 
10,509 
3,620 
5,221 
7,496 
4,327 
664 
1,196 
799 
78,761 


pire malice Sisal ote. gee Tes 


1932 


12,719 
5,973 
817 
8,964 
6,675 
2,575 
3,111 
3,924 
2,439 
571 
973 
467 
49,208 


1939 


21,072 
8,299 
1,004 
8,940 
9,461 
3,386 
3,725 
6,250 
3,446 

628 
938 
317 


bs 


@ 


How Consumers Spend Their Dollar. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


ee TER Ee Bae, 
voy rab iv ae 


seats 


‘ 


(in millions of dollars) 


1945 


45,924 
20,247 
2,077 
12,205 
14,865 
5,902 
4,787 
6,694 
6,314 
871 
1,572 
1,621 


1947 


60,483 
23,144 
2,261 
14,603 
22,717 
7,812 
6,232 
14,876 
9,733 
1,316 
1,589 
804 


67,466 123,079 165,570 


180,588 


1949 


63,145 
23,007 
2,216 
18,080 
23,540 
8,885 
7,576 
19,274 
10,276 
1,663 
1,762 
1,164 


65,606 _ 


23,062 
2,303 
20,210 
26,412 
9,518 
8,706 
22,570 
11,347 
1,794 
1,859 
1,163 


ies 


‘ eee aes 7, 
rmation Please Ai 


24,634 
2,650 
27,869 
30,228 
11,178 
10,572 
27,009 
11,832 
2,447 
2,978 
1,984 


z 
i 


22 


S05 
netetes 
SA RRR RRR CK KD 
oS Seatetetes 


1920 
DEPT. OF LABOR 


nd recreation................ 
ther goods and services............. 


aM 
Sy <j 


<> 


CONSUMER PRICES 


1947-49=100 


SSS 
areca 


Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100) 


Source: U,. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1951 


2) 


oo 


KS 


ves 
SRM 
neve, 
"eras 
aes 


SS 


> 
OY 
a 


< 
bs 


<> 


J 
OO 
atet 


> 


2, 


7, 


Sx, 


& 
ves: 


% 


111.0 
112.6 
106.9 
112.4 
113.1 
103.1 
116.4 
111.2 
109.0 
118.4 
1111 
110.5 
106.5 
109.7. 


ate 


ee 
S 
bees 


11,756 
11,379 
26,928 
12,220 
2,605 
3,202 — 
2,018 


xx 


Pe KOO OOK 


oe 


SP D2.9 8, 


— LER 
13 z BR ee 
. BORER 
: i Ps WOCRE CES OK “6 AXE 


2 


a, EHO 
LXX4 
CKEOHO 


SOL 


mith 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


ie, 


@, 


" 
y SILK 
| PO RRO? 


{ 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 


Minutes of Working Tim 


~ United France 
F States (Paris) Germany 
Food Sept. 1951 | Oct. 1951 Sept. 1951 
Prclna ais 4 20 15 
FcR oe 8 ne 
Bde ie cinaincig 6 33 i 
AMP steie «33st 6 9 12 
ACen S 31 126 cor 
He Snag 32 91 87 
Ad eer 48 120 94 
Lamb, leg.......... 31 133 are 
Fish (fresh, frozen). . 18 33 31 
BBUIELGR, trae «(ois \agni*'= 30 135 115 
Eee One 22 104 bits 
\ 8 16 15 


te oe OaOeS 2 7 
bare BEES 5 9 
afiata\siie'® al 2 3 
SS Sb orepts 32 175 
Bie rane sied ne sle)* A9 bE 3 
13 64 


% 
Q ©, 
SRR 


i> 


PKG 


mS 


LX? 
LS A200 
LK PKK) 


OK 


% 


EOI 
Sis WO iy Oe ON 
POORER eens 
*FIRST QUARTER AT ANNUAL RATE 

SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE . 
e Required for Purchase Per Pound of Selected Foods" j 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Te 


ae 
% 


SO a 
ws 


Consumer Credit 


. Gin millions of dollars) 
Source; Federal Reserve Board. 


ment ment Charge 
End of year Total credit credit® accounts 
1929 Feasts 6,444 3,151 1,691 1,602 
1932. Sosodes ste 3,567 1,521 1,026 1,020 
1985 eae: 4,911 2,694 1,034 1,183 
1939 Ne eee «. 7,222 4,503 1,305 1,414 
1940 SAE oa 8,338 5,514 1,353 1,471 
I94S TSehy. cre 4,901 2,136 1,325 1,440 
ORM Ros ane 5,665 2,462 1,591 1,612 
1946S. ce ee 8,384 4,172 2,136 2,076 
19A9 os reta 17,104 11,516 2,908 2,680 
1950 Fal Sao 20,813 14,490 3,317 3,006 
1952 os as att 25,827 18,684 3,801 3,342 
Gk ee nee 28,896 21,807 3,840 3,249 
TOGA ES ledictsteye 30,125 22,467 4,140 3,518 
ASST sees 31,568 24,149 4,408 3,011 
* Single-payment loans and service credit. 


May, preliminary. 


Tnstall- Non-install- 


+ End of 


Number of Nonfarm Houses Built* 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, National a 


_ Bureau of Economic Research. 


Year Houses 
T9002 5 cis tied 204,000 
bi} ee Se oodspdd 475,000 
1920 Sows thins 247,000 
Tey Sane aod on 509,000 
IEEE RR Roocosde 93,000 
Cay Menaoosder oo 336,000 
AOS ee er Gi ejate 515,000 
OAS RR eas Tatrots 350,000 


- 
i 


Wena 
Houses: 


169,000 


226,000 
1,025,100 
1,396,000. 


1'127,000 


1,103,800. 


1,220,400 


* Data represents new dwelling units started. . - . 


Treland Italy Norway 
Aug. 1951 | Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 
6 15 6 
20 7 
17 17 
8 13 7 
72 128 58 
68 1241 591 
et : 48 
76 61 
42 65 18 
83 162 63 
60 109 38 
16 20 9 


82 


fs 5 

Jae 12 

5 5 3 
AGE 250 68 
74 Rag 228 
55 ai 19 


7 


Switzerland 
Oct. 1951 


18 


WEL AT RCS 


mation Please Alm 


UNG ES - ae i: AS dior 
U. S. Consumption of Principal Foods* 


(in pounds per capita) ; EQUIPMENT IN HOME: 4 


Source; U.S. Department of Agriculture. PERCENT OF ALL HOUSES 


1935-39 | 1947-49 BATHTUB OR SHOWER INSIDE TOILET 
i i 19553 72.9% 

ee Foods ave. avg ) ge 
Red meats............. T2553 146.4 160.0 
- Poultry meats.......... 15.3 217 27.7 
130 ON ees Speen 296.0 380.0 410.0 
Fluid milk and cream... 330.0 359.0 353.0 
q : PPerni en asiolae 5.5 6.9 73 
MBE e aiolcle is ale o's 16.8 10.5 9.3 
Bec + 2.8 55 8.3 
Stee he So 28.9 28.9 31.2 
WS crcl tere jens 137.1 130.3 102.0 
rae nie ie 25.1 4l5 40.45 
qaeneec 139.0 150.0 144.0 
be eSGE! 30.0 ALA 44.1 
otatoes, sweetpots..... 149.3 124.3 112.0 
SIRS RAR Seas aries 96.7 93.5 95.0 
Stra ats 37.4 33.5 30.3 
Pee sia (ovois, oi 157.0 135.0 121.0 
BEY Essie 8 see 13.9 18.0 15.4 
AS GRE OOO 4.3 4.0 4.0 


1950 


, not pounds. 2 Excludes butter and mar- 
reliminary estimates. ‘Pack year. 5 Ex- 
d fruits, * Civilian consumption only. 


1940 


drie 


1940 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMER 


Number 
ary 


Electric Energy Output of Utilities* 
(in millions of kilowatt hours) 


Source: Federal Power Commission. 


Ownership Source of ene! 


Co-operatives, % 
; Privately | Publicly power districts, Publie Fu 
Total owned ownedt Municipal Federal state projects to total Fuels % of to 


89,405 37,716 1,689 1,373 58 94 43 23,644 
92,180 87,514 4,667 3,498 300 451 5.1 59,533 
81,740 76,668 5,072 3,583 458 654 6.2 48,283 
127,642 115,078 12,564 5,688 5,476 944 9.8 84,078. 


217,759 180,247 37,511 9,223 24,485 3,156 17.2° | 144,127 
370,673 301,845 68,828 17,617 44,120 6,204 18.6 270,922 
442,665 | 354,272 88,393 21,625 58,064 8,704 20.0 337,431 


471,686 | 370,970 | 100,716 23,505 67,804 9,407 21.4 364,618 


ee an establishments was as follows (in millions of kilowatt hours): 1939—33,667; 1943—49,71 
953—71,505; 1954—72,959. + Includes non-central stations. oni 


Financial Condition of U. S. Life Insurance Companies 


Gin millions of dollars) 
Source; Spectator Yearbook and Institute of Life Insurance. 


Total Premium Payment to ns Total Premium ‘Paymen' 
income income _policyholders* Year Dec. 31 income income  policyh 
781 593 S87 et LOAS iia 55,512 9,751 7,157 3 
1,764 1,381 745 AIG0 epee 64,020 11,337 8,189 
tans ah aoe 1951,..... 68,278 12,012 «9,040. 
29,2 5,453 3,776 2,642 1952 Ake 73,375 13,076 9,883 i : 
4,797 7,674 5,159 2,667 1954...... 84,486 15,280 11,563 


ng 1943, data Include payments to U. 8. residents by Gomestio and foreign companies, e 
wie . ’ ome eae 
hry J ee sani atid 


Industrial Production Indexes, by Groups 
(1947-49 average = 100) | 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Industry 1950 | 1951 | 1954 | 1955* Industry 1950 | 1951 | 1954 | 1955% 


Durable manufactures......... 116 | 128 137-153 Leather and products....... 101 94 95 | 107 ~ 
Ferrous metals.............. 114 fe 10 14 Paper and allied products...| 118 | 125} 134 | 156 
“Nonferrous metals.......... 116 | 116 St} 140t!! printing and publishing. . ... 111} 113 | 120] 125 

Fabricated metal products....] 115 | 122 123} 134 Chemicals and allied ; 

Machinery. .2...:.........+. 114 | 130 142 | 151 Products? sccm 24 setescss 121} 136 | 148] 167 
Transportation equipment....} 120 | 135 175 | 201 Petroleum and coal products} 110} 122 | 125) 136 

- Instruments and related Food and beverage products} 103} 105} 106} 110 

BEEDIOGUCUS ices rc Asie : 114 | 128 140 | 142 Tobacco manufactures...... 101} 107} 103 |) 103 

~ Stone, clay and glass products] 118 131 131 150 Total manufactures....... 113 | 121 127 | 140 

Lumber and products........ 113 | 113 115 | 128 “ 
Furniture and misc.......... Pe L1G) heey 2 1318 He Minetalsiines. os eeeers ss <1 36 105 | 115 |° 121 | 12E 
Nondurable manufactures...... 111 | 114 116 | 127 Buels elec tcite cas coatnclcleisiese 103 | 114 }' 113) 122 
vt Textile mill products........| 111 | 107 95} 109 Metals, stone and earth..... V1 | 2k 90} 110 
Apparel and allied products..| 108 | 105 105 | 117 || Total industrial production....) 112 | 120} 125 | 138 
Rubber products............ 119 | 119 115 | 147 ee 


emia tt ea eee eh eee 
- May 1955. t+ All primary metal manufacturing. 
Business Population 
(in thousands of concerns) 1 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. 


‘ Item 1929 1933 1941 1943 1946 1947 1949 1951 1953 1954 
- Total operating businesses!....... 3,029.0 2,782.1 3,269.6 2,905.1 3,487.2 3,783.2 4,000.0 4,108.5 4,205.7 4,196.7 — 
See Manufacturing..........-.....: 257.0 166.8 236.6 244.9 285.9 312.0 3205 327.2 3266 317.6 
- Wholesale trade............... 148.1 141.8 1944 1726 229.2 250.9 261.8 273.1 285.0 287.1- 

ey Retail trade. 2... ..- 2.022. 2-0: 1,327.0 1,291.2 1,558.3 1,329.1 1,555.4 1,685.9 1,794.3 1,834.0 1,859.2 1,850.7 

_ Transportation, communications, ' 3 
ee) publiciutilities..............- 119.5 107.6 147.2 1294 1622 173.2 179.1 182.7 1841 1788 
Finance, insurance & real estate.| 316.2 281.7 295.1 286.2 320.3 321.9 323.0 329.9 338.2 340.2 
_ Service industries............-. 590.9 574.9 614.4 553.6 656.5 711.5 736.8 735.5 741.9 (742.3 
Mining & quarrying..........-. 36.3 32.8 Sika 32.1 33.8 35.2 37.0 37.4 383 388 
Contract construction........... 233.8 185.4 1864 157.2 243.8 2926 347.5 388.6 4323 4413 — 
New entrants?........5.....-... @) (@) 290.0 146.0 617.4 460.8 331.1 363.2 340.5 330.75 
" Discontinued businesses?......... (@) (3) 270.7 337.0 208.7 239.2 306.5 309.3 334.0 334.35 


~ Commercial & industrial failures#. . 22.9 19.9 11.8 3.2 1.1 3.5 9.2 8.1 89 ollie 
° ; —_ 
4. 11929-51, annual average; 1953-54, as of June 30. 2 Annual totals. % Not available. 4 Closures resulting ina 
: known loss to creditors. ° Based on incomplete data. .: a 


ay - Fuel Production NG 
: 4 Source: U.S. Dept. of Interior, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. Nol 
ee ae ae ea Lae anenssmeuely DT 
Natural gas, ‘ 
in millions of hee 
Coke, in Anthracite coal, | Bituminous coal, therms Manufactured petroleum, 
thousands of in thousands of | in thousands of | (produced and | gas, in millions | in thousands of 
short tons short tons short tons marketed)! of therms? 42-gal. barrels - 
A deme 59,884 73,828 534,989 20,4908 2,0708 1,007,323 ~ 
27,589 49,541 333,631 16,6403 1,820 905,656 
Mikel re fers 44,327 51,487 394,855 26,220 1,830 1,264,962 
Ae os, 65,187 56,368 514,149 29,780 1,990 1,402,228 
67,308 54,934 577,617 41,960 2,600 1,713,655 
Sapie ame 63,637 42,702 437,868 55,770 2,680 
eae So 79,331 42,670 533,645 76,660 2,435 
Pd 375 68,232 39,361 465,312 86,140 2,009 
Pee site: 78,467 30,023 453,000 90,270 1,756 
64,327 27,118 389,514 93,1704 1,494 


itr i natural gas in sales of natural gas mixed with manufactured gas, ? Includes all manufacture 
2 5 products ‘produced and purchased by gas utilities, %Hatimated. ‘Preliminary, 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


1947-49 = 100 / 


~NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES — 


ever ir 
sate: BS 


S50 


o, 


PLY? 1% 
OOF meets 048, 
acetal 


eb 
OO 
OO 
Seu 4 
x 
RS 


O00 <4 
S50 ee 


a 
., 


1919 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
ia), * 6 MONTHS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PRELIMINARY 


er 
"enone 


SSP cS 


1929 1935 1940 1945 ‘1980 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


B09 


New Construction Activity, by Type 
(in millions of dollars) ; 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce and U. 8. Department of Labor. 


: Activity 1929 1933 1940 1945 1949 1953 1954 
al new construction activity......................... 10,793 2,879 8682 5,633 22,789 35,271 3 
New private construction activity. ....... Martine tater tas 8,307 1,231 5,504 3,235 16,384 23,877 


“Residential (nonfarm). ....00...0.0..000 0. es 3,625 470 2,985 ~=1,100 = 8267'S: 11,930 
MB WEUWRINNEUNNIS: 57,0528 2. esas eck ce ec ueos 3,040 290 = 2,560 720 *7,287 2-10, 595iea 
ditions and alterations..............00....00000, 340 145 335 340) O25. 1 10R eee 
A SACO TIA ORE Cie eer a ee mE? Tet 245 35 90 40 185 267 
2,694 406 1,025 =: 1,020 3,228 ~=— 5,680 © 
: 949 176 442 642 972 2,229 
4 Es do WDE ODALS O SSPE Ate IRE REE 1,135 130 348 203. — 1087 = 17a 
Aico et capaeanae MRS EW  iirec caaee 610 100 235 175 =-1,229 =~: 1,660 
1,578 261 771 827 3,323 4,146 
510 94 167 264 352 442 
354 45 122 117 533 13 
714 115 482 446 2,438 3,359 
307 49 240 267 1,488 ~—s1,731 
103 45 33 21 78 120 ¥ 
SBE 34D SCHAEFER, 2,486 1,648 3,628 2,398 6,405 11,394 11, 
ave | 8088S 
659 230 615 937 2,068 984,346 
2 164 755 177 


2 alesis oie sTelot Siete 389 52 156 59 934 
Sieiea mipete siotehseh ates pees wie ate 101 49 54 85 477 
Ree TLE METAB so cies 0% aiels vyliin rate eepal ie ove 169 127 241 38 480 
(0) CORSO OCR ER an aris ial Aae 19 36 385 690 137 
ets SR EAOEG tas on aS Walefalels be Hatcraystuce sted « 1,266 847 1,302 398 2,131 
gtk GASES open Eads rage Pearse’ oe 253 95 338 97 619 
POU Si APPA Par ve 115 359 528 130 793 
PR airs Ret ch ale ales Suche he Ween 23 16 260 66 298 ~ 


office and loft buildings; stores, restaurants and garages. % Miscell 
all Federal not included elsewhere, 3 apa 
} ‘ 


“al, 


é Metals Production (in short tons) 
Source: American Iron & Steel Institute, Iron Age, American Zinc Institute, American Bureau of Metal 


Statistics and U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


r Copper Zinc Refined 

Rolled iron and steel (smelter (slab lead (from 
ie products output smelter domestic 

Pig iron Steel Plates from output, ore; anti- 

and ferro- ingots. and Aluminum domes- all monial lead 
Year alloys andcastings Total sheets (primary) tic ore) grades)* excluded) 

1 oe 47,727,661 63,205,490 45,997,746 13,928,670 113,986 1,001,432 631,601 672,498 
GAD axe tclratass « 9,835,227 15,322,901 11,705,219 3,956,505 52,444 272,005 213,531 255,337 
Pres ora 20.» 35,677,097 52,798,714 39,067,553 13,931,919 163,545 712,675 538,198 420,967 
NOAL. Sosa 56,686,604 82,839,259 62,324,187 20,293,071 309,067 966,072 863,955 470,517 
BTOAS ioc. ois arse 62,769,947 88,836,512 63,292,673 22,543,040 920,179 1,092,939 971,873 406,544 
BIGAD so c.00. 54,919,029 79,701,648 59,811,669 19,314,316 495,060 722,894 799,520 356,535 
BORS gcse ces 61,911,559 88,640,470 69,191,952 25,694,480 623,456 834,813 850,105 339,413 
NOAD ois wae 54,916,785 77,978,176 60,882,387 23,470,886 603,462 752,750 870,113 404,449 
it)) (SGpeeeaae 72,448,543 105,199,848 81,911,320 31,869,683 836,881 928,330 931,833 448,473 
OGD, «cies oor 63,353,955 93,168,039 71,348,528 27,251,852 937,331 925,377 961,430 532,778 
fess!. 77,250,168 111,609,719 85,943,724 35,699,732 1,252,013 924,610¢ 971,191 533,883 
DOHA Ss hae e'e 59,806,242 88,311,652 68,464,640 28,406,447 1,460,564 836,251 868,242 551,618 

* From 1940 includes both foreign and domestic ores. t+ Preliminary. 
Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week 
in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor. 
a 1947 1949 1951 1953 1954 19552 
Farn- Hours |Harn- Hours |Harn- Hours |Harn- Hours |Harn- Hours |Harn- Hours 


Industry 


ings worked| ings worked} ings worked| ings wo 


Alf manufacturing!.......... 
mpurable'goods. ..)..-33..+.- 


_ Primary metal industries 


Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 


Stone, clay and glass 
Nondurable goods 
- Textile—mill products 


Paper 


hemicals 


earnings In 1919 = $2 
~ BLO. 1919 = 47.8, 


1 Average weekl 
week in 191 


Iron and steel foundries 


‘ Nonferrous foundries. .. 

3 ys Fabricated metal products 
: Hand tG0lseeacccs- ae s-% 

* Sy iHardware:.i...!...5+--- 
7 


Structural: metal products. . . 


: Machinery, except electrical... 


Lumber and wood products.... 


Cotton, silk, synthetic fibers. 
Woolen and worsted goods. . 
Apparel and other finished 

OKELOS verre a tecie' <1 


‘Printing and publishing. .. .. 


_...| $54.14 40.1 | $54.92 39.2 | $64.71 40.7 | $71.69 

_...| 57.11 40.5 | 58.03 39.5 | 69.47 41.6 | 77.23 

_...| 61.03 40.1 | 60.78 38.3} 75.12 41.5 | 84.25 

Phang 58.45 40.7 | 55.09 37.2] 71.66 42.4 | 76.33 
_...| 59.96 40.0 | 60.92 39.0] 73.74 41.9 | 80.97 

_...| 56.68 40.6 | 57.82 39.6 | 68.81 41.7 | 77.15 

_...| 56.07 40.9 | 54.54 38.6 | 69.70 42.5) 74.70 

_...| 54.26 40.4 | 56.28 39.3} 66.49 41.3 | 75.89 

58.17 41.2 | 59.90 40.5 | 71.49 42.3) 80.75 

_...| 55.66 40.1} 56.96 39.5] 64.84 41.3) 71.81 

60.52 41.2 | 60.44 39.5 | 76.38 43.4) 82.91 

_...| 61.58 39.0 | 64.95 39.2] 75.67 40.9 | 85.28 
_...| 61.86 38.4 | 65.97 38.9] 75.45 39.5 | 87.95 

51.38 41.5 | 51.72 40.6 | 5998 40.8) 65.93 

_...| 48.99 41.1 | 49.48 40.1 | 57.27 41.2} 63.14 

_...| 53.46 40.9] 54.45 39.8} 63.91 41.5] 70.35 

_...} 50.61 39.6 | 51.41 38.8 | 5846 39.5 | 63.60 

_...| 45.59 39.2 | 44.83 37.7] 51.60 38.8 | 53.57 

44.36 39.4 | 42.89 37.2} 50.70 39.3) 51.09 

52.45 40.1 | 51.19 389 | 57.87 39.1 | 61.93 


_...| 42.79 36.2 | 41.89 35.8 | 46.31 35.9 | 48.41 
_...| 41.66 37.2] 41.61 36.6 | 46.86 36.9} 51.65 
_...| 51.87 42.0 | 53.58 41.5 | 59.92 41.9 | 66.33 
_...} 36.50 38.1 | 37.25 37.1} 43.51 38.5 | 47.37 

55.25 42.8 | 55.96 41.7 | 65.51 43.1 | 72.67 
_...} 66.73 39.3 | 70.28 38.7 | 77.21 388 | 85.58 
-..| 56.23 41.5 | 58.63 41.0 | 67.81 41.6 | 75.58 
_...| 69.23 40.7 | 72.36 40.4 | 80.98 40.9) 90.17 

56.78 39.0 | 57.79 38.3 | 68.61 40.6 | 77.78 


3.29, 1929 = $26.40, 1932 = $17.86, 193 
1929 = 45.7, 1932 = 38.2, 1939 = 37.7. 


40.5 | $71.86 
41.3 | 77.18 
40.9 | 84.86 
40.6 | 74.30 
41.1 | 80.60 
417 | 77.33 
41.5 | 73.26 
41.7 | 77.52 
42.5 | 79.52 
40.8 | 72.44 
42.3 | 81.61 
41.2 | 86.67 
41.1 | 89.32 
40.7 | 66.18 
41.0 | 62.96 
40.9 | 71.86 
39.5 | 64.74 
39.1 | 52.09 
39.3 | 49.28 
39.7 | 61.05 
36.4 | 48.06 
37.7 | 50.92 
41.2 | 68.47 
38.2 | 49.01 
43.0 | 74.03 
38.9 | 87.17 
41.3 | 78.50 
40.8 | 92.62 
40.3 | 78.21 


rked| ings worked] ings worked 


$74.65 40.4 
80.81 41. 
88.36 4 


38.9 | 8152 
39.9 | 84.50 40. 
40.7 | 80.39 41. 
39.6 | 75.65 40. 
40.8 | 83.00 428 
41.2 | 7893 404 
39.8 | 74.99 40:4 
40.6 | 84.21 41.2 
40.5 | 93.06 42.3 
40.6 | 98.21 43.6 
40.6 | 66.40 40.7 
40.1 | 64.95 40.8 
40.6 | 74.13 403 
39.0 | 66.25 39.4 
38.3 | 54.35 39.6 
38.2 | 5161 39.6 
39.9 | 61.77 41.2. 
35.6 | 48.63 36.4 
36.9 | 52.84 38.0 
41.0 | 70.11 40.5 
37.7 | 50.70 37.4 
423 | 76.40 425° 
38.4 | 89.71 385° 
41.1 | 80. oY 
40.8 ‘ 


Z 718 ; a ene eT ame RACE “Information Please 


Average Earninge and Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmanufacturing In 


a 3 xe Source: U. 8. Department of Labor. 
: 1947 1949 1951 1954 1955" 
Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Harn- Hours | Harn- Hours | Earn- 
— Industry ings worked] ings worked} ings worked] ings worked | ings 
Anthracite mining.................. $62.77 37.7 | $56.78 30.2 | $66.66 30.3 | $75.60 30.0 | $81.65 
Bituminous coal mining............. 66.59 40.7 63.28 32.6 Tal Deo ue 80.85 32.6 92.91 
Metalliferous mining................ 54.63 41.8 61.55 40.9 74.56 43.6 84.46 40.8 88.36 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining....| 50.54 45.0 56.38 43.3 67.05 45.0 7744 44.0 76.35 


GE ELL ha se, Se rea 44.77 37.4 51.78 38.5 58.26 39.1 68.46 38.9 70.63 
elegraph......... Aiginh ware os eed 2 53.56 44.6 62.85 44.7 68.24 44.6 76.13 41.6 77.34 
as and electric utilities............ 56.69 41.9 63.99 41.5 72.49 41.9 83.01 413 84.30 
_ Street railways and busses.......... 57.14 46.8 64.61 44.9 72.23 46.3 78.19 43.2 79.57 


3 


peobees eee a Ol09= 041.0 57.55 40.7 64.31 40.7 73.93 40.4 75.56 

Pata eiisiet cet cc .-| 40.66 40.3 45.93 404 50.65 40.2 56.84 39.2 Lye 
weidiaveisiecs 29.36 45.2 32.84 44.2 35.42 43.2 40.13 41.8 40.81 
An Gola 23 Geno oD ROL OTOe vais See dar A2.6 34.98 41.5 37.81 41.1 40.10 40.1 40.67 
Sut AOR aCURERBOS 38.30 41.9 40.71 41.2 43.99 41.5 47.12 39.6 46.50 


Serra 63.13 37.6 70.95 36.7 81.47 37.2 94.12 36.2 93.13. 


z Termination of Strikes in 1954 Monthly Average Railroad Carloadin 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor ficatiatios. ; : Gin thousands of cars) y 


Source: Association of American Railroads. 


Workers 
: ? Strikes involved Year Total Year 
brass (per cent (per cent Se - 
___ Methods of termination of total) — of total) TORO eat ae ee, 3,760 1945..... aia 3 
- - AQBG cee he a ete oe A269 ee GET Ses Ralawe 
ment of parties reached: CLE Sten ates Ae 8s A AQQS “1948 Ta een 
i actly... Se DAO ape cee S06 45.9 38.0 NOG? aSissh file Re cies 2,348 1949... 410. Saeco 
\ssisted. y non-gov't agencies & L03Giwe teens? s Su pab26 0) 19506 ee eeeee 
Fnediators: 625... S ice... itetthes & 6 OA OE tae asi cote 3,030 1951 Sopa 
S government agencies..| 30.7 47.6 AGAD ise eS aa eB 2H. T9522 os eee 
without formal settlement 19.6 12.9 DAE Soe ie (lesson eo Od: 19530 oc ante 
iscontinued business. ... 13 5 IRB E ee | odes sio7O, 08006 LOOM cle cata 


* First 6 months. 


wi 


DOLLARS 


ee 


—N1947-49 
_ BUYING POWER 


.e, 
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Lx> 
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Petctetate: 
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SORE 
states 
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19411943 1945194 1951 1953 19 
a. ponte «ili aN i ef. f - SOUR c, ‘ 


ey 


, ' Pienent and Unemployment (in millions of persons) 
urces: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
USS eat oC A a es eS SS 


4 Activity 1941 1943 1945 1948 1949 1950 1953 1954 1955! 
a i ES Aiea oe ga 
PAMEMDIOVMENE «coca. ts ae ceiclelere ge 'ele tie aes 50.4 54.5 58 6 504 58:7°> 60.0) 61:9" 461.3 610 
yn-agricultural employment............-...-- Aa” (CABAL 482) T5149 50:7 52:5: 2 55.4 7 SAT ose) 
MATCHING 5c cise Nees Kcstsusiesyaw cn eewse's 13.0 17.4 15.2 15:3, > 14.2 14.9 17.35, 160° 162 

MADE POOUS. hte arcieredisiale os ninemsn eg ee 6.5 6.3 8.3 75 8.0 10.1 oh ee es} 
Nondurable goeds......... 2.2... eee eee sels 10.9 8.9 7.0 6.7 6.9 7.2 69 6.9 

0 TUE OLS See AO See Greece eee A) 9 8 1.0 9 a) 8 0.8 07 
oo) QUT ESR eee ene eee ooo 1.8 1.6 il 2.2 22, 2.3 2.6 25 2.3 
Transportation and public utilities 3.2 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 40 40 
SRE et tat ices oes wcities sjsisi='« wlan 7.6 7.3 del 9.5 9.4 9/5) » 710.5: = 10:5 2 16-4 

| elit 4 apie coat tae ese eae nC eeere ace sete 5.7 5.9 7.0 6.9 7.0 dal (eh say 
SG TERT WAS Soe ot en ee es soe 1.6 18 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.8 28 28 

© ATE yore a 1.5 14 14 17 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.1 2 
2 OG ooe shee Ens Meee pene GeBoe Cope ae 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 5.5 56) 2.5.6 
| OTTO Raion uae aide 4.6 6.0 6.0 5.6 5.8 5.9 6.6 68 69 
Other, self-employed, domestic 5.1 3.4 4.2 7.1 7.6 8.4 59 6.4 6.9 
gricultural employment..............-.+++-+- 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.0 8.0 75 6.5 6.6 5:9 .heae 
MEMIDIOVMENt. 25. ences bee Slee 5.5 11 EA 2.0 3.4 3.1 1.5 3.2 ON See ” 
BIEL WOLKS oo tet hoteles Ga slate aioe peraicieivigia'® 19 @) ae cae Ne rahe Bae sae a. 

Otal civilian labor force.................----: 559 55.5 539 614 62:1 63.1 63.4 64.6 64.0 
MIMMEA TONCES 66. boc et ye ee ee nie nse 1.5 tA: ee 0 Os) 1.3 i) 1.5 @) ge ® . 
otal BARDTIC ECE eee sis AG ole cassie aasteleielt B74 64.4 65:2 62:7 | 63.6 64.6 67.0" 7 66:0672 ; 


Gi 1 Average of first 5 months not adjusted for seasonal Sera eS 2 Negligible. % Data not available. 


U.S. LABOR FORCE 


rf AT WORK UNEMPLOYED 
1929 


1933 bt 
1939 . 
1945 rat 
1954 E> 
1955 5 

a VV LLLLELELEL | 


40 30 20 10 
MILLIONS 


SOURCE: DEPT. OF LABOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS ie 
State and Local Government Employment and Payroll: Oct. 1954 Bry 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


a 
Employees Payroll Employees * Paytoll aa 
(in Gn (in Ga. cee F 

Function thousands) tnillions) Function wat roe) milions) ” 
Total all functions. ......-.. ses 4,859 $1,318.3 Natural resources...........5 121 $30.0 * a 
Education, total.............--- 2,050 600.1 SapitatlOws carcscteayacte > setae 114 315 
| Public schools.............+-- 1,720 521.2 Local parks and recreation..... 68 Ao Oa f 
Institutions of higher learning. . 307 72.6 Housing and community rede- ; res a 

Pay aa ts Bae cts oleh oe evel 23 6.3 velopment... ...........08--- 26 76 

HighwayS.....-------+eeesee eee 478 118.9 Employment security.........- 46 141 i 
lic welfare. .....--------0- 100 25.6 State liquor stores...........- 14 3.8 he 
Lio nee eee 73 19.5 || Local utilities, total........... 233 pee 
als... 423 95.6 Gelieral control :sc.ss.-0+- 4s]. O97 $6.7 ee 


Nig slats ata vss did: cioi9 ba) oibig 
eldisiaiaie sibimmisioisis. oeiarec.c'Bles 


AL OCNBE. cci0- oie vies ceipistee ree 284 2A 


aseceseceers 


720 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Kind of business 1939 1948 Kind of business 1939 


PERSONAL SERVICES: ' ‘ Electrical repair shops............. 15,644 
MAHOGHONSC hicks cise ta colon sees 117,998 91,993 Jewelry, watch, clock repair........ 12,485 


Barber and beauty shops........... 4,199 2,591 Leather goods repair............... 2,168 
Baths and masseurs............... 1,600 1,305 Locksmiths and gunsmiths......... 2,252 
Beauty parlors.2 cs s..t4. se Seen os 83,071 74,497 Musical instrument repair.......... 982 
Cleaning and dyeing plants......... 12,616 25,534 Radiol vendita. sah tie scncaiss ieee ane 10,732 


_ Costume and dress suit rental...... 4Al7 510 Retrigerator repair................. 1,297 


384 Saw, knife and tool sharpening and 
18,675 Kepainatsteiicctan soca netp oe caiee 1,451 
i oe Fubar and storage ae GeO ee 2,180 2,334 Sewing machine repair............. 355 
Meerab cleaning 21 teers. eek ss ek eee 1,228 1,426 Stovetepail.ssctent cet ote ee 365 
_ Laundries, all types................ 22,736 19,182 Taxtdermists cise stinacisn Gadeiten ee 363 
jnen supply service............... 718 1,176 IT GOL Op attes. castes oat -clae ee cere 1,451 
tographic studios............... 10,957 14,712 Typewriter repair. /............... 618. 
ug cleaning and repairing. ........ 1,012 1,517 Upholstery, furniture .............. 9,685 
hoe repair shops................. 50,115 44,151 Welding shops. ....< SES 2S RA 4,118 
shoe shine parlors................ 7,968 2,962 Ha: SERVICES: 
a iste Btels plas es tee eee 27,987 
scverts SERVICES: 1.628 3.279 Tourist courts and camps........... 13,521 
ae ery ‘670-.{; AMUSEMENT PLACES: 
Arse, 500 672 Arnusement devices............... 1,093 
SEES ee 1,554 1,302 Amusement parks................- 245 
eee ae 2,576 2.652 Bands, orchestras, entertainers... .. 550 
etective agencies.......... 22... 280 Bis sucuelng Beachss tng muuicinal).,/-coaeeaas 
isinfecting, exterminating......... 952 1,393 Bicycle rentals. ..... 02-62... sees 247 
Employment agencies.............. 1,424 2,231 Billiard and pool parlors........... 12,998 
decorating................ 461 601 Boat and canoe rental.............. 1,382 
rulcestenees 1,433 1,394 Bowling alloys... ccc ct eeteen 4,646 
PViibatieri iy. y, fila. 77 Clubs, Basehallai ce: conisase senate 276 
oor advertising................ 649 798 Clubs, football.......-..-....-. 2+. JE 
finishing Taoratories.. 0 1,703 Dance halls, studios, schools........ 2,191 
q 1,036 Race tracks, automobile............ 36 
1283 Race tracks; dog: 2G ime. ccaes des ll 
'367 Race tracks, horse...... ara ede 45 
1,260 Riding academies.) i242. )..: bemes bes 840 
279 Shooting galleries................. 324 
Skating rinks; 160i.) .)..04.4,p-lsa aes 59 
Skating rinks, roller... ............ 1,134 
Sports and athletic fields........... 188 
95,544 Sports promotets, commercial oper- 
1,011 HOS arteries rewetwe na. - 
8,533 Swimming pools (hot municipal). . 668 
2,023 Theaters, motion pictures.......... 18,715 3 ae 
1,283 Theaters and theatrical producers. .. 231 : 


8,249 NOTE: n.a.—not available - 


Advertising Expenditures by Medium 


Source: Printers’ Ink. 


1948 1949 1950 1953 


Amount Amount Amount Amount 
(million | % of | (million | % of | (million | % of (million 
dollars) | total | dollars) | total | dollars) | total dollars) 


total 


Joboaaeee : : 1,905.0 ( 2,063.2 | 36.3] 2,655.1 | 34.0) 2, 
Beir is chetehs« 617.1 12.7 633.8 | 12.2 667.1 | 11.7 707.9 oon 
he SCRA 512.7 | 10.5 492.5 95 514.9 9.0 663.1 8.5 


Sgr ecse ees 689.1 14.2 755.6 | 14.5 803.2 | 14.1] 1,075.5 | 13.8 
{5 SSB BUR 250.9 5.2 248.1 48 251.1 4.4 398.8 5.1 
Bei avencts s:5fs 132.1 2.7 131.0 2.5 142.5 25 174.7 


Baek asst 20.4 A 20.5 A 21.2 4 30.8 
oe ieee at Gn 63.0 | 12] 1850 | 33] 688.7 
seeseccseesa]) 891.7 | 18.3] 952.7 | 183) 1,043.1 | 18.3} 1,408.2 

eh | 5,202.2 100.0 | 7 803.2 


5,691.3 


oe OAD : seat 
) hy Strikes? . Strikes and Lockouts | 
Percentage of L Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
total strikes ; Strikes Workers Man-days 
1 s and inyolved idle 
948 1949, 19501954 lockouts Number Number 
98 and hours.............. 50.8 466 528 49.8 Year Number (thousands) (thousands) 
jon organization, wages and 1SShopenne 695 258 nae 
MUPROUTS. 0. eee ceeeee es ies P56) 8.6) betes vai pe oe na. 
nic enn TSO SS Fae tas 1,255 407 na. 
inion organization: ........... 134 15.7 134 124 4999 1.839 568 
“Recognition... 2... sees O72 108 99> 86, 1905.) .h tn.5. 2,186 302 7 
“Strengthening bargaining po- TSG SS ede acc 1,593 na. 
: 3 ISD te Seton 4,450 1,227 
; V9205522e ns 3,411 1,463 
2.9, 1925 Pe eee, 1,301 428 
5 1929 5 eee ts 921 289 
4 1930422. sade es 637 183 
41 VCE ia ee ane 841 324 
LOSS zo5re Ries 1,695 1,168 
11.4 T9850 Seal, Sear 2,014 Tite 
10.5 G30 esa 2,613 1,171 
17 EGAB i. Ste 3,752 1,981 
: FAG ase ees 4,750 3,470 
eatin: Sandee ey as 5 Ay 6 45) 6: GAG ois rr Arent 4,985 4,600 
interunion or intraunion matters 38 58 53 73 TORS dad aB nore 3,419 1,960 
ReAtny ee Cos. Sein cea Pour tas: Wards ve teeee ees 3,606 3,030 
a : ApeEA Ce Man encore hp sta come we! °.! Soy Ace 4,843 2,410 
ui fweityertactionalisme. 1.4 (-1:5, 0° P67) a oagg9 ke 5,117 3,540 
ph Seafaine wile =. & 1.0 2.6 2.5 44 MOGS Nek Ar. wi ctetdh, x 5,091 2,400 
URS Bee PP ce a aL Sines Veg eter ae vk ae 3,468 1,530 
ot reported............-..--- ita Pewee ies se eee er ae: 
MAM issies..........0....--- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
Membership of Leading American Labor Unions, 1955 ¥ 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 1955 . 
PN 


a 5 
Affiliation No. of Member 


Name of Union 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers...........-.00.0e0eceeece ec esse ee ee nent tener ees (of) 385,000 7 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen!...........--.- sere secre eerie AFL 335,167 
rican Federation of Musicians.......:...-cssssesseeeeeeceee sews sesete rere ce ts AFL 248,078 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen...........--+++0++22esree secre Ind. 95,000 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Employees.,..2....-2+cacesectncterenrrte rte: AFL » 219/191, | 
rotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers .......-+--+e+ers-sresree sere AFL 220, 000;;reat 
rotherhood of Railroad Trainmen..........+-.--escccecserescereeseeesesteceties Ind. 204,307 ae 
erhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks............+seeceeeeeeeseerec reese ss AFL 346,443? 
Iding Service Employees’ International Union...........-+-+++--seecteecr terres AFL 206,692 
clo 300,000 


unications Workers of America........-...-+-eesessere scene eee erste teens 


& Restaurant Employees’ International TATE OG Gide Boaaeeoboer ponuc ao oooton. AFL 412,046 
ational Association of Machinists...1...........s eens ceteee cerns secre renee ees AFL 864,095. 


tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers.........2.----+0s0eesercrteserstess sees AFL 
ational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers........---..-+-+22esrrerectrststeeet AFL 


onal Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Papermill Workensee. sconce erie AFL 149,9: ; 
jonal Brotherhood of Teamsters..........--..eeeeceerser stress sees teres AFL 1,231,000. H 
433,125 


ational Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union. ........----+2-8+5 AFL 


ernational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union..........-..s+serrererer reese rere AFL 
srnational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers.......-.+-++++++eeeere resco Ind. 
ational Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers.......+.+++++++2+ss2se 0 clo 
ational Union of Operating Engineers. .......--.+++-sesereeeecees HE apa ee AFL 
rkers’ International Union3.............0seseeecceeeeeeeec ener ner essecesc tess clo 
(Hib ecco kJ nae FOS rg OHS ABDI dite OF ONG UOGr Rs Ube ai AFL 
ited Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters. ...........22ceee eee eee este eens AFL 
ited Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers. .....-..2+-<2+2s000005 clo 
d Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners.......-+.+++-+2-+s0reeetee renee sesee AFL 
ited Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers......-:-.-++-seeseceesecsstteterseees Ind. 
AMINE WORKEIS# 21020: pnn tase tegacete stew anteteny andate wusinciey pelenineseiias Ind. 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers..........:-2+-seceesseeerer sense aS 


ter the International Fur and Leather Workers’ Union merged with the Meat 
3 Formed in March 1955 by maser of the Oil Workers International Union 
O). Number of members applies to Mare 

sr 


n. 
Goke and Chemical Workers of America (C 


MOTO ERE OE Nese OE ee IE DOS ORR Ee. oe RC Ne oot aa ete ee 

“Vile bay) ba $ : x Bi Information lease . 
if = 
‘ Wholesale and Retail Trade: No. of  Retablishients, 1939 and 1 194 

4 


he , Source: Bureau of oe Department of Conmner 


| No, of establishments i ‘ar | No, of establishm 

; ‘i Kind of business group 1939 1948 f Kind of business group. . 1939 1948 

Re Retail trade, total. ih eee Gant) 1,770,355 | 1,771,317 _ Drugs, chemicals, allied products 3,298 
; ‘ RODGFETOUD <i le sek aGle. cee neces 560,549 504,902 Tobacco and products (except : 

: Eating and drinking places........ 305,386 346,677 16ah) Freesat As orc teh sea 2,717 
a @ierGeneral stores <0. ics sare eens 39,688 21,566 Dry goods, apparel.......... iss 8,275 
q ‘ : General merchandise group........ 50,267 | 52,741 Furniture, home furnishings..... 2,214 
eee Apparel grOup.. <!. 0 kt cat 106,959 | 115,707 Paper and its products.......... 2,898 
' Furniture, furnishings, appliance Farm products—raw materials... 2,086 
; SUC  IS | ce 52,827 85,680 Automotive ccc). ti ocadae 7,818 
ah Automotive LOUD nies shee cent WemGO sho 2. 86,194 Electrical: goodsit-wq\n. scence 3,072 
Gasoline service stations..........: 241,858 188,301 Hardware, plumbing, heating. ... 3,568 
oe Lumber, building, hardware group. . 79,313 99,043 Lumber, construction materials. . 3,303 
te ‘Drug and proprietary stores....... 57,903 55,903 Machinery equipment & supplies 11,270 


LOTS SOS a Ce 19,136 33,460 Metals, metalwork (except scrap) 1,017 
“Secondhand SEOLOS its ab sinfhelsivartire 23,962 16,969: Waste materials................ 6,059 
Other retail stores................ 172,375 164,174 Other merchant wholesalers. .... 10,508 


199,726 243,366 Manufacturers’ sales branches, 
100,961 146,518 |] - OfICOS chosceezeroa anes aerate reir 17,926 
wee 15,681 17,345 Petroleum bulk stations, terminals. 30,825 
os i Farm S eodutts BET RSA Ee een iA 10,945 13,539 Agents, brokers.2. 5/43)... << 005 21,083 | 
Ay mS Beer, wines, distilled spirits..... 6,232 7,195 Assemblers (mainly farm products) 28,931 


Retail Sales by Kind of Business Group 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1952 1953 1954 


Kind of business Amount Oe Amount % Amount 


i goods storest, PER soree rho nets td | Dp a7 0 33.7, | $ 60,270 35.7 $ 58,173. 
st Automotive ag oi elise PRs Sn Oe OR) 28,337 17.3 33,319 719.5 31,665 
_ Motor-vehicle, other automotive dealers......... 26,383 16.1 31,499 18.4 | 29,961 
At oh Ment Meck oe 1,944 1.2 1,820 1: 1,704 
I yh esse atta op 8,926 5.4 9,125 5.3 9,089 
» niture, home fee SlOMOS nya epee es 5,255 or 5,135 3.0 51293 . 
ba hold appliance, radio stores.............. 3,671 2.2 3,990 42.3) 3,788 
Lu ber, building, hardware group................ 10,200 6.2 10,421 6.1 10,133 + 
} ber, building-materials dealers............. 7,572 4.6 7,713 AS |.) 7,482). 
(3 io RRS I ae * 2,628 |||) Aes 1.6;, 2,708 1.6 270254: 
sees edz went meee 108,815 66.3, 110,369 64.6 112,492 
5. OARS OR BARR Sula ater rare tee a we 10,633 6.5 10,255 6.0 10,148 
bs ei At stain oleae en 2 ADT sah 2,249 1.3 2,240 
» aa hie ee 4,233 2.6 4,089 2.4 4,009 
Ba at Ce wrana 2,210 ibs) 2,181 1.3 2,092 
INE ce NS ea 1,693 1.1 1,735 1.0 _ 1,808 
and proprietary stores...................... 4,717 29 4,789 28: 4% 4,941) | 
pan’ ‘drinking places ile cht wan Wengen aes 12,688 7.7 13,002 76 13,126 | 
39,771 24.2 40,777 23.9 41,634 
G 32,238 19.6 33,623 19.7 34,994 
2 soline service. . 9,976 6.1 10,536 6.2 | 11,444 
neral-merchandise group 18,694 11.4 19,005 11.1 18,856. 
Department stores, excluding mail order....... Ps 10,277 6.3 10,370 6.0 10,272 
iat order (catalog sales)....2.0.........00.0.. 1,339 33 1,327 8 22200 
BY SUN SS eal d eR a 2,996 1.8 3,094. 1853027 
general merchandise stores.............. 4,082 25 leg Fi2ld = | 00 2. || em aG) 
CLG. nl ope Sood aU BAE On eee moe 3,165 1.9 3,324 1.9 3,417 


SU Bag UREB ae O CBS ete ...| 164,085 100.0 170,742 100.0 | 183,747 


aie stores, other food stores and other non-durable goods stores not reported 


"Wholesale Price sidexey. by Majo Commodity Groups 
(1947-49 = 100) a, 
. Source: U.S. Bureau” ‘of Labor Statistics. 7 


Commodity of 
Ee Te oo aia aace csselond Wa? ha. 104.4 99.2 114.8 110.3 110.5 - 

BR Se, RRR ALS); eta ea ee Oe 107.3 92.8 113.4 95.7 GAD eens 
eee ee RL Ry Ae enn BM v Ties 106.1 95.7 111.4 104.8 102.5 ‘a 
le products & apparel.............--002-000- - 104.4 95.5 110.6 95.2 O81 <i iume 
, skins & leather prcducts....5......-.-.5.-5- 102.1 96.9 120.3 94.2 93:0 toena 
power & lighting metoricls......-..-..-.. 000. 107.1 101.9 106.7 108.1 108.2 
Meals) & allied PROCUCES. t.ho ee ades heya s ~ 103.8 94.8 110.0 107.0 Oj =F ae 
Pee KOCUCIS. <2. ec se 1S em de tay cen cee 102.1 98.9 148.0 126.9 138.3" aas 
PeecWOoUpraduets:.s.2e. Useciehau synods» 107.2 99.2 123.9 118.0 199 Dian tee 

lp, paper & allied products......... aed Oe ena 102.9 98.5 119.6 116.3 Altea eae 
fietals & metal products... ..-..-...-2-eec sees 103.9 104.8 122.8 128.0 132.8 0 a 
100.9 106.6 119.0 124.5 126.2 — a 


ees heh as de 101.4 103.1 114.1 115.4 115.1 


nmetallic minerals—structural............-...-.- 101.7 104.4 113.6 120.8 122.2 m 
£ * 


acco manufactures & bottled beverages.......... 100.4 101.6 108.1 120.6 (121.6 
-103.1 96.1 104.9 102.6. 94.0 


Domestic Passenger Traffic by Major Carriers 
(in millions of passenger-miles) 
ae Commerce Commission; U, 8. Army, Office of the Chief of Engineers; Civil Aeronautles, Bo 


: _|___ Electric ne < 
Steam railroads Busses ~~ Air carriers Interurban railways | Inland waterway 


Passenger-| % of |Passenger-| % of | Passenger- % of |Passenger-| % of Passenger- ; 9 
tiles total miles total miles total miles total miles . 


ee ee 


65.0 9,100 26.0 683 2.0 956 2.7 1,486 
62.7 13,100 27.9 1,385 3.0 1,177 2.5 182 es 
74.2 26,920 20.8 2,178 17 2,042 1.6 2187a: eee 


58.5 23,948 30.4 6,110 78 771 1.0 1,845 | 
52.8 22,411 33.7 6,753 10.1 842 1.3 1,402 
50.4 21,499 31.3 10,566 15.4 666 1.0 1353 ve 
49.3 20,500 29.7 12,528 18.1 650 0.9 1,400 Ve 
46.4 19,730 28.9 14,760 216 582 Oia 1,487. Ae 
44.7 17,700 27.0 16,600 25.3 550 0.8 1,400 


vers, canais and Great Lakes. ? Preliminary. 


Domestic Freight Traffic by Major Carriers 
(in millions of ton-miles) 
Office of the Chief of Engineers; Civil Aeronautics 


Interstate Commerce Commission; U. 8. Army, 


Steam railways! Inland waterways? | Motor trucks Oil pipelines 


rr | Ton- % of _Ton- % of | . Ton- % of Ton- % of Ton- 
Year miles total miles total miles total miles \total. | miles— 


abo Robe 338,125 64 22 88,897 | 1688 43,931 | 8.34 55,602 | 10.56 2 
io oes 480,730 | 6468 | 139,916 | 17.61 63,258 8.51 68,428 9.20 19 


745,573 | 7014 | 137,005 | 12.89 47,395 4.46 | 132,864 | 12.50 re hue 
663,442 | 67.51 135,964 | 13.84 77,918 7.93 | 105,161 | 10.70 158 
533,862 | 61.17 | 130,192 | 14.91 93,653 | 10.73 | 114,916 | 13.16 235 


Nao 654,349 | 5905 | 168,143 | 1517 | 133,160 12.02 | 152,115 | 13.73 yee 
Ring ae sls pet: 622,300 | 57.76 | 154,900 | 14.37 | 140,000 12.99 | 160,000 | 14.84 420 

. 613,171 | 5255 | 180,622 | 1549 206,808 | 17.72 | 165,728 | 14.30 AQT 
556,000 | 51.46 148,000 -} 13.70 | 208.000 | 19.25 198,000 | 15.55 450 


ress and mail, 2 Rivers, canals and domestic traffic on Great Lakes. ® Preliminary. 


=t 7 4° i , re ‘ « a | x “ss ve a . iy -~ 7 
724 enor Guns A, ape: ot formation Please 
Sales of Leading Retail Outlets ay 
: Source: Moody’s Manual of Industrials. rere Sah 
1954 Sales ek SE ae 1954 8 
Gn thousands) : ' ; Gn thousan 
- DEPARTMENT STORES . DRUG STORES ene 
eMGeE PENNY. CO. o> ales sitvescte b etelbtetan $1,107,157 Walgreen: Cos,s.5.6 o) noe bike. Reese 
| Allied. Stores Corp. ..............63% 515,830 United-Rexall Drug, Inc. ...... sooo 
, Federated Department Stores ........ 500,556 Sterling Died Ge pede tr 
May Department Stores Co. ......... 444,371 eople’s Drug Store, Inc. ........... 
Be WI ADNESMRT Cote ethers: Sse ioc taalee ns 340,316 SHOE STORES 
7 Saaimbel Bros., Inc. ........s725%.. «+. 286,419 International Shoe Co. ............- 
"Marshall Pel Con A8i.. cen sarevereie 206,309 Endicott Johnson Corp. ce eit | aa ea 
i ' . 
seh E TORES Melville Shoe Co. ............00. 005 
: VARIETY § Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. ............ 
Fes Ww. Woolworth Co. .............. 721,313 A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. ar ee te cee 
S. S. EGESGOL CO: os sclsicisicm cictdieiie's a0 337,914 G. R.\ Kinney Go. . ods... soe cs ee 
WwW. Memrdnt Go... oc os%-ccarecdoes 299,768 hi 
1 BOMGrEGMUTDRYNCO. J. ccslde cic cua. cs 182,173 MAIL-ORDER HOUSES im 
Mamet NOWDOMRY COL ji<\3:2 oses-ciice' a ne se 179,756 Sears-Roebuck & Co. ..........e00++ 2,965,40 
RSH: Kress CO... cose. ese on cue 169,417 Montgomery Ward & Co. ........... 
ie Spiegel, Inc. ...... ate atolls) eieleleieVeleierets 
ie McCrory Stores Corp. ............+5 103,856 4 ; 
MuinbocERY STORES | FURNITURE STORES 
aba 
% "Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. .... 3,989,103 eed ee Corp. +... ss. titers 
Bk / Safeway BSEOMOS SLING: ce 'ajctiy's' stale vinlercia.s 1,813,517 Reliable Stores Corp. ............... 
a ‘Kroger (30) 33) Ao oaide GoGo Op Oe anOnae 1,108,694 W; @ od Sloane en teen are: 
_ American Stores CORSA Re Gaairinein aie 603,737 Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. ........s. 
‘First National Stores, Inc. .......... 442,180 Sterling; Uns ces. ae racic eels 


Billion-Dollar Companies 
on - (Assets in millions of dollars as of December 31, 1954) 
uaa Source: Business Week. 


oe Company Assets Company , me sets 
Telephone System ./....... $12,850 Bethlehem Steel Corp. ....... ~~ SLG6LSy 
BLagOUsCo. (N: J.) Loh. 6,615 Consolidated Edison Co. (N. TMi) e } 
‘General Motors» COrp. +. ).8 1) 2s. 6,021 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. ry 
es SoRS21), Clo0g Oc hee eae 3,539 Sears, Roebuck & Co: ...5./)...1 ‘ 
sylvania EREMME P Ia et ete aye Seeks 2,456 Union) Pacific RoR Sen eee J 
-Vacuum COLI COm wn ost P2257 Westinghouse Electric Corp. .....- 3 
HEC OM (ING) cidasios + oe 2,199 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. ......... al 
cited See eR REE ~ 2,000 * Union Carbide & Carbon — Be aergse sf: 
23 (och AOS AGC 1,996 Bumble, Oil) Go. 7 see. . ae oe 
af Pacts pl 1,986 Commonwealth Edison Co. ..... 1 
Central NSA el eae BN ee 1,974 Sinclair ‘OiUNCo. ects eas ove 
COME Tho Abie ites woankegnts 1,969 Shell (Owl COCs wy mia ee eae ne 
Pont de Nemours & Co. . 1,946 Phillips Petroleum Co. ........... 
Gas & Electric Co. ...... 1,786 Cities’ Service Co. =) 2729. one see 
y  rute Anes Ri de 1,692 Chrysler Corpaee ete eee 


Bh td ae CeCe American Gas & Electric System - 


Chain Stores* vs. Other Stores 
(in millions of dollars) i age Baa” 2 


1941 1945 1948 . 1950 1952" > -1953* 


12,635 17,280 «29,737 += -31,232 «30,098 += «:32,930 
42,639 60,754 100,784 «112,315 «133,987 «137,812 «138 
55,274 78,034 ~—-130,521 «143,547 164,085 «170,742 «1 
22.9 22.1 2287) AS. WaRa) See ee 


ginning 1052, ati series, chain. stores now include only those firms: with 11 or more stores a ‘wigs 
>, 4 


' . bos -*. 
Res op i ‘ eras. t; 


;: ncome—Estimated Receipts from Major Farm Marketings 


(in millions of dollars) 
_Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Feed 
Oil- grains Fruits 
Food bearing and Vege- and Meat Dairy | Poultry — 
Tobacco | grains crops hay tables nuts animals | products| & eggs 
500 1,749 96 1,173 631 597 4,045 1,522 1,106 " 
279 788 85 697 751 582 3,017 1,838 1,187. 
115 220 29 247 359 299 1,159 986 562 
271 464 110 485 545 4ll 2,271 1,346 775 
688 1,369 581 1,203 1,510 1,446 5,706 2,938 2,473 
1,033 2,768 908 2,328 1,710 1,160 9,340 4,046 2,926: =a 
904 2,339 846 2,299 1,641 1,013 8,383 3,778 3/088iaeas 
1,187 1,896 1,058 1,966 1,670 1,214 | 11,308 4,290 | 3,667 sg 
1,092 2,460 995 2,228 1,757 1,228 8,852 4,370 BAL) oe: 
1,162 2,139 1,004 2,340 1,620 1,240 9,107 4,116 3,198 : 
ue 
oo Income (in millions of dollars) Farm Prices and Parity Prices 
- Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Est. cash income 


Item 


‘m population (thousands) . . 
umber of farms (thousands). . 
cy as % of total.......-.- 
nd in farms (million acres) 
age acreage per farm..... 
farm property (mil- 
dollars)*. 


neludes Jand, buildings, livestock, implements and 


Livestock 
and Total 
livestock | Government cash 
Crops products | payments income 
7,645 6,925 14,570 — 
5,120 6,179 11,299 
2,532 3,837 aye 6,369 
2,957 4,117 573 7,647 
4,605 6,470 544 11,619 
9,419 12,001 742 22,162 
10,835 13,719 772 25,326 
13,231 16,523 314 30,068 
12,586 15,426 185 28,197 
12,575 16,198 283 29,056 
13,053 19,569 286 32,908 
14,627 18,498 292 33,417 
13,797 17,178 213 31,188 
13,270 16,684 257 30,211 


- Farms—Population and Property 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1930 1940 1950 
29,447 | 29,047 | 24,335 
6,289 | 6,097 | 5,382 
42.2 38.7 26.8 
986 | 1,061 | 1,159 
156.9 | 174.0 | 215.3 
56,973 | 41,227 | 101,738 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ey 


April 15, 1955 


Price 
Product received 
Wheat (bushel)......<....... $ 2.09 
Rye (bushel) )-actoes aacieels 1.06 
Rice (bushel)..........2.5-+- 4.52 
Com: Cushel)... 3. 6 «cio a 1.36 
Oatsi(bUSHE]). <. ocr nasres/aiapre'e 73 
Barley (bushel)............-. 1.07 
Sorghum grain (100 pounds).. 2.23 
CEVAGG) Sa koeecsoodedeto oe 22.40 
Cotton (ound). 62...5.5.5 08 32 
Cottonseed (ton).........-.-- 53.40 
Soybeans (bushel)........... 2.42 
Peanuts (pound)........-.-.- -13 
Flaxseed (bushel)...........- 2.87 
Potatoes (bushel)...........- 2.17 
Sweet potatoes (bushel)...... 3.15 
Apples (bushel).......-..--. 2.93 
Oranges on tree (box)........ 1.79 
” Hogs (hundredweight)........ 16.60 
Beef cattle (hundredweight) .. 17.00 
Veal calves (hundredweight).. 17.60 
Lambs (hundredweight)...... 19.60 
Butterfat (pound)..........-- 57 
Milk, wholesale (100 pounds). 3.73 
Chickens (pound)...........- .26 
Eggs (dozen)......++--+s.05: 36 
Wool (pound)......-..--.05> 49 


«Parity price 1s the August 1909-July 1914 @ 
rice increased by the rise in index of prices p 


armers, including interest and taxes, 


pri as 
— Hol 
Parity parity 
price* 
$ 2.51 
L695 
5.48 
1.82 


39 


2140 


23.50 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture: 


“Agricultural: Output by sidtes: 1954 Crops 


P (in thousands of bushels; except cotton lint in thousands of 500 pounds gross weight bales; tobacco in t ousan 
Bye) : ; pounds; livestock in thousands). rat 


g State Wheat Corn Cotton lint Potatoes © Tobacco Cattle* 
7 gpAlabanials..- cca. oo... 528 28,808 “728 3,925 622 1,804 
BE TALIZONAseics cones. ossie hs oe 588 576 911 POIs 2 woe. ke 945 
Bs _ Arkansas Gs Seas OR TEE 1,638 8,364 1,351 B19 se Ae | es 1,485 
California Waitir cre Cates nits 9,260 7,680 1,487 30:21 0a Pe ae 3,583 
Colorado Pechyasteok saad 16,500 95325 Gere T7600 Fe aoe 2,054 
- Connecticut RE Fiche eer vices s 1,380 \c? See ee 3,140 22,674 188 
Pah ese dis left ott ces 822 5,270 Phen 2,002 a Se 78 
PRETO hee esas hil ict |e dace sve 9,200 Aa 9,786 32,941 1,679 
BA aye aes 5 ays 2,072 29,642 612 395 124,220 1,439 
S)5.48 See ane ie 35,343 3)233 5 peer A0'300' > ees vy 1,328 
SON PN ae Re 44,921 “449,312 ee 360 Re 3,946 
Weta Pays Gis tala fe seats 39,711 256,104 abe! 3,438 16,137 2,054 
Sou SHeRE Be One oe aeS a 2,052 540,015 Eee eS 600 inde 6,279 
ee fae ene ae 176,208 39,558 LORS 259 115 4,341 
5,508 GG: ASR ale ees i 1,445 502,972 1,861 
po Ne 12,957 572 927 240 1,787 
petals 312 Mae 48,960 oes 238 
Maryland 4,972 LIES OS SS PS 767 42,500 540 
WMiassachusetts.\o.ie cnc. | 7) -+ e's 1656p. htt hae 2,100 11,629 190 
GNC ET Ae Sn eae 30,000 830285 ity ete S800 arate 2,003 
59.2 Sa ees 9,828 ~277,043 Kies 16,605 264 3,939 
2, ee Ome 784 27,234 1,571 560 SHE 2,080 
REEME Ris ctesziste 40,114 69,201 450 1,080 5,698 3,910 
DRONE? eRe 76,557 YAR Oe eee Be 2 A0T NSS ata 2,441 
Sees wate cts 61,623 196,000 deiate 4,620 oe ys 5,016 
Sri seieie!: 324 120 Cte 510 Sint 625 
Pe ae 645 Ear 988 Reps 118 
1,512 DiG00 or Sakae PTA. PRES tas ee 228 
5 NS cee 643 1,318 316 78 Shee 1,140 
Peer deayle.o isa le 10,065 29,568 Tonics 31,560 eae 2,356 
Re ts tin? 7,436 50,784 364 5,889 913,874 933 
Re ™69,896 OOF Reenter eins 20;600; se = = ee 1,937 
Saleen eA 48,510 Pee3 206600.) ha akc ae 5,750 28,840 2,438 
opaogaee 70,770 4,012 293 264 eka? 3,182 
ot GeO eee 25,023 1,400 Sythe 13,200 aoe oe 1,458 
Peas: s SR os 19,796 63,204 ae 13,680 43,416 1,954 
Sob ae es 231 lees 5 1,148 ie ae 29 
BeciivetP evan 3,081 11,718 501 1,595 148,050 492 
Aye Sie ee el 27,008 A OS rr as TH680, sere fa. 3,301 
= JERS A aeeeaes 3,959 40,484 548 1,425 148,118 1,771 
Beatiteys Grete es 30,894 33,184 ~3,940 Z0SSERE cee tes: 8,501 
obo con eat 6,555 1,443 aid, 3,380 Cah: 762 
J co.)9-.0/ ARB SOG iene tee oe 720. se a eee 479 
=. OEE 6,936 30,063 BN 4,789 166, 458 1,382 
Bos... 72,444 1,539 Eye 13,200 Are 1,138 
Sais Aas 1,152 9,045 Fer 1,680 4,960 611 
eater 658 154-045 “Weeiee Feit, ~ 11,610 22,680 4,318 
Soa eee 3,315 875 re hres 1,536 te 1,072 
Bec e e,., 969,781 2,964,639 13,696 356,031 2,236,408 95,433 


farms as of Jan. 1, 1955. 


Number (thousands) 


Domestic Animals on Farms, Number and Value 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Horses 


Mules 


Dairy cows 


Sheep 


10,444 
8,715 
7,340 
5,548 
...[ 4,993 
ae}. 4,330 
ee). 158,798 
| 3,401 
3,106 


4,034 
3,235 
2,789 
2,233 
2,074 
1,913 
1,753 
1,599 
1,445 


24,940 
27,770 
25,842 
23,853 
23,722 
23,369 
24,094 
24,675 
24,408 


52,107 
46,520 
37,489 
29,826 
30,635 
32,088 
31,861 
31,218 
30,931 


- 48,560 


Swine 


Chickens 


Turkeys. 


Value of 
domeae kes i 


61,165 
59,373 
56,810 
58,852 
62,852 
63,582 
54,294 


55,002 


438,288 
516,497 


~ 467,217 


456,549 
442,657 
449,925 
429,731 


442,813 


447,310 


8,569 
7,082 
5,879 
5,124 
5,091 
5,822 


$305 


5,315 


5,448 


Edison Electric Institute. 


. of Commerce and Ss and Sales M Ghageen, “American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and 


a OFSEY A. vaca 
nsylvania........... 
orth Central......-.. 


ah South Dakota.......... 
yi lebraska b UBER cic eee 


% increase Est. % % households 

Tncome per capita retail distribution with ~~ 

% of employed in received income sales* of electric telephone A DS 

Agri- Manufac- _ per capita, received, ($ millions, customers, service, key 

culture turing 1954 1929-54 1954) 1954 Jan. 1955 

; = 

oss nat 1,935 121 10,713 6.56 ee caey 

9.3 34.2 1,492 148 906 a0 

okt Geek 6.5 40.4 1,605 133 562 
18.2 24.6 1,408 125 399 
Setieete 1.8 37.4 1,922 111 5,334 
Suess ei jarave 1.5 44.0 1,823 109 855 
ES cee = mals 29 42.6 2,361 129 2,657 
Se aes we ele 2,043 109 36,212 
29 29.8 2,163 87 18,874 
2.5 VEE 2,219 138 5,924 
41 355 1,785 130 11,414 
ai fonbed 1,989 148 37,700 
6.9 36.6 1,983 154 9,706 
11.6 34.8 1,834 200 4,634 
Tal 32.0 2,155 125 11,000 
6.7 40.9 2,017 154 8,281 
18.6 30.6 1,706 150 4,078 
oe Ae Sn a ‘1,648 188 16,186 
22.1 16.3 1,644 PIAS: 3,530 
28.5 15.2 1,667 189 3,046 
17.5 21.8 1,747 178 4,387 
Sb tation as 44.2 2.9 1,186 216 730 
40.5 4.9 1,332 219 719 
29.6 9.2 1,635 WAFL 1,624 
23.0. 12.6 1,689 216 2,149 
Byte ads ody oe Bitae 1,438 211 19,667 
8.8 32.4 2,372 133 517 
6.1 24.9 1,940 150 2,577 
iar 0.2 18) 2,220 74 1,381 
14.6 20.5 1,480 240 2,951 
Feit OEE 9.8 18.9 1,232 167 1,458 
Se eee 24.6 27.9 1,1S0 256 3,000 
Cen SO 26.1 27.9 1,063 294 1,495 
21.2 23.0 1,237 253 2,725 
12.2 10.7 1,610 209 3,561 
ee ee Eee ges 1,118 221 8,233 
25.7 15.8 1,216 211 2,140 
21.8 21.1 1,212 221. 2,728 
oye np re 24.3 21.8 1,091 237 2,089 
PU os. 3 42.1 ~ 12.6 873 206 1,276 
Oe ee oS ate 1,438 230 14,699 
PPT E ss 35.0 13.8 979 221 1,339 
173 15.1 1,302 214 2,326 
20.5 9.8 1,466 223 2,026 
16.0 13.5 1,574 229 9,009 
a iver 1,611 178 6,272 
24.8 8.5 1,729 191 729 
26.8 9.2 1,433 185 710 
20.5 6.0 1,779 163 408 
15cL 12.2 1,686 165 1,671 
18.4 mo) 1,387 241 697 
14.7 8.8 1,582 168 1,006 
12.4 12.2 1,483 165 774 
10.5 §.1 2,414 175 278 
hese Pott 2,090 129 20,354 
9.3 21.2 1,949 160 2,829 
12.1 22.7 1,757 157 2,040 
eee 7.3 19.6 2,162 117 15,485 
cree 12.2 25.9 1,770 gis? 170,035 


1955 “Sales Management's “Survey of Buying Power"; 
‘oe ES a 
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THE BUDGET DOLLAR 


MILITARY SERVICES 


65¢ 


U.S. Money in Circulation by Denomination! 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


1943 


1950 


1951 


1,019 
909 
70 
1,973 
5,194 
5,705 
1,481 
2,912 
407 
749 
9 

22 

2 


8,732 20,449 


1,554 
1,113 

64 
2,049 
5,998 
8,529 


2 2 
28,515 = 27,741 


1,654 
1,182 

67 
2,120 
6,329 
9,177 


29,206 


30,433 30,781 


3 End of June. 


15 
2 
30,509 


é d of year. 2 Paper currency only; $1 silver coins reported under coin. 
ae : b Ms 


Public Debt of the United States 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


Gross debt Gross debt 


Amount 
(in millions of 
dollars) 


$ 83 
65 
2,678 
1,263 
1,191 
24,299 
16,931 
19,487 
28,701 
36,425 
40,440 


Per capita 
(dollars) 


Amount 
(in millions of 
dollars) 


$ 136,696 
258,682 
269,422 
258,286 
252,292 
257,357 
255,222 
259,105 
266,071 
278,784 
277,515 
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OUR FOREIGN AID- 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FISCAL YEARS 


GOVERNMENT INCOME | 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


i), | | 
Yi 
we 


STATE & LOCAL 


1930 1935. +1940 ~~+1945 1950 1954 q 
SOURCE: DEPT. OF COMMERCE, TREASURY, TAX FOUNDATION. | 


i, 

bs 
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{> 
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__ Balance of Payments of the U. S., 1948-54 (in millions of dollars) 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


Ot Svea | Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
fr, ie 
Exports of goods and services, total...... 17,058 | 16,033 | 14,396 | 20,282 | 20,661 | 21,265” 
Military transfers under aid program, 
. Htotalia..y0 TSG R Ene eee sit yee 300 210 526 1,470 2,603 4,281 


Other goods and services, total........ 16,758 15,823 13,870 18,812 18,058 16,984 


ports of goods and services, total...... 10,295 9,661 12,053 15,068 15,688 16,424 
Merchandise, adjusted (excl. military 
Wpeexpenditures). 2. ices. ee ia 7,563 6,879 9,108 11,202 10,838 10,954 


Btansportatony, 2 iain... 2S... ve os 646 700 818 974 TiS 1,058 


- song yee 8 Cr a eee aa 600 678 727 722 811 895 
Sack eee eed 407 450 479 545 577 me eyAU 
iie Arie Shee ae ae 799 621 576 1,270 1,957 | 2,496 | 
Seem se: Ties: 280 333 345 355 390 451 
ince on goods and services.......... 6,763 6,372 2,343 5,214 4,973 4,841 
reign payments.................. —4,807 —5,839 —4,544 —4,987 —5,137 —6,707 = 
ice on goods, services and net for- 
ertach atch es acure. 1,956 533 —2,201 ea} —164 —1,866 
tal, net [outflow of funds (—)], j 
(0 ae oe —1,930 —1,205 —1,421 —1,224 —1,578 |} —597 
gn capital, net [outflow of funds * 
hy Sina DRE pee Ser 352 72 1,912 578 1,612 1,106 
§ [purchases (—)]. v.00. 6. ..00..5 —1,530° | —164 1,743 —53 | —379 1,163 
n capital and Fon Sat 6 te oe 7s Boe 3,655 525 1,233 2,269 
$s and omissions..............5.... 1,152 764 —33 472 509 194 
es 
a 


a 


Industrial Production Indexes for Western Europe 
Source: United Nations. Fie 


(1948 = 100) 
1953 | 1954 Country | 1949 | 1950 
184 210 ltaly: ee a taee ee 110+ \° = 127 
114 124 Luxemburg......... 96 101 
121 129 Netherlands......... 112 123 
127 139 Norway,............ 106 124 
251 280 Sweden............ 104 108 


Sei aes j 193 235 United Kingdom. .... 106 
U1 Ge ole eae 137. n.a. 


. Exports of Leading Commodities 
(Value in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


U.S. Imports for Consumption of 
Leading Commodities 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


a Commodity 1953, 1954 Commodity 
Crude materials: ..............--++--- 1,626 1,896 | Crude materials:................000++ 
Cotton, unmanufactured............. 521 788 Crude petroleum..............+...- 
PGOal..... ete ee 335 304] Nonferrous ores and concentrates!. . . 
Tobacco, unmanufactured..........-. 341 303s Manganese ores.........-..:--+- 
~ Soybeans. .......... 2.0 se- seen ee TuNngstert ore s.chc steal. Naseeied oes 
Crude petroleum..............-..--- HR OIG See i eeeae snc aeee nae S 


~ Other... ........--- sees eect eee ee 


1,059 749° 
589 427 * 
ASSL VARESE Se Sei na aa 233 130° 
oi Fruits and vegetables............-.. 242 272 
Meats and edible animal fats......... 119 149 
Dairy products and eggs............- 105 100° 
eeother...:-. PRR reise st assis cnet os 147 230 
‘Manufactures, including semimanufac- 
CSS nats Saas aeenee noes 12,354 | 11,552° 
Za Excluding type | and II special 
category items............+--- 8,226 8,672 
fs Machinery. ....:.---2-++-2-0e0eee + 2,747 2,582 « 
a Electrical machinery and apparatus. 646 594° 
% _ Generating, welding sets and gen- 
a mratinpisets nea ndacseetian atc 
: Household refrigerators, freezers 
ee IG ED GS eclapenbian Sp cUrenen 
____ Radio and television apparatus. . . 
Industrial machinery, total......... 
Construction and mining machinery 
Engines, turbines and parts...... 


_ Metalworking and machine tools. . 
- Agricultural machinery & implements 
Tractors, parts and accessories. .... 
Tracklaying tractors, new....... : 
_ Wheel tractors, new..........--- 
tomobiles, parts and accessories. .... 
Motor trucks and buses, commercial, 

Bega Setar eee 
_ Passenger automobiles, commercial, 


; eee ile. meee d dra’ 
3 and ralll ends 2 OT oldies tire fabrics. 


Semimanufactures: 


Finished manufactures: 


fabrics and 


Ghromenores. sans sees theese 
Copper ore and concentrates...... 
Zinc-bearing ores............+--- 
Lead ore and flue dust........... 
Crudewtubb6ts statics cmcictes crema 
Wool, unmanufactured.............- 
NFOMONG Aege a aaicts, wanistvrts otros alee ate 
Tobacco, unmanufactured........... 
Oilseeds (mainly copra)..........-. 
Undressedt firs su: ties ealsieiasielsjoetatar 
Vegetable fibers, except cotton, un- 
manufactured, ..3....0.-.-0+05 56: 
Hides:and SKINS... "5.5 = 6 0... snes 


Cane SUgAT....... 0. ccc w ee tine weaess 
Cocoa or cacao beans............--- 
Fruits, edible nuts and vegetables. .. 
Meat products..........-.--2-.5-.- 
Alcoholic spirits and wines.......... 
Grains and preparations. ........... 


Nonferrous metals?.....:.....+..-. 


Ainautara, Ese eae 
Nickel metal and oxide........... 


Wood 'pullp)tac so erst a oter-csoter= «tnt 
Sawmill products...........+-..-.- 
Fertilizer materials....... Tatioebaeee 
Vegetable oils, expressed, inedible. , 
Iron and steel semimanufactures. . 


Paper and manufactures............ 
Newsprint ............-seseeeees 
Textile manufactures............-.- 
BurlapSteniccd cb encbeembeatas: ® 
Cotton manufactures..........-.. 
Wool manufactures............-.- 
Machinery, total................-+- 
Agricultural implements and trac- 


Vehicles and parts........--..----- 

Automobiles, new?..........+--.- 
Steel-mill manufactures. ......-.-.- 
Clocks, watches and parts.........- 


1 Includes ores of ferroalloying | metals. “aus 
ferroalloys. % Trucks, buses exclu! 


U. Ss. Reporte: and General Imports by Countries and Anes ¢ é 
(Value in millions of dollars) oye, 


aah Rahs teter, Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


__ Area and country 


Exports, including re-exports © 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


ii and Luxemburg AN pa ties eeida 


a Ireland (Ei 
cs 


CnC eae ee 


Ct i ea eae ee a aed 


ee hewn ese eeese sre saves 


Pet i eres 
Ane en ae w eras ener ences 


1949 1953 
1,958.9 2,996.0 
468.2 645.5 
262.7 264.5 
27.0 37.9 
25.8 37.2 
44.9 44.5 
33.6 35.7 
15.7 26.1 
115.7 83.2 
380.3 426.6 
38.3 475 
23.8 28.9 
130.8 104.3 | 
36.2 18.8 
382.9 296.8 
_ 142.6 _ 97.8 
175.9 285.4 
32.4 41.5 
86.1 119.1 
34.7 247 
518.5 513.2 
75.9 81.6 
setter 2,868.5 
ee 2,666.7 
151.0 60.3 
307.7 235.5 
92.9 38.7 
62.6 36.1 
497.1 338.2 
822.1 355.3 
186.7 50.3 
8.4 13.4 
458.0 286.4 
119 111 
283.4 258.3 
90.5 64.7 
52.7 264 
87.4 102.4 
142.6 134.4 
120.6 64.5 
700.2 591.1 
aeons 201.8 
26.3 22.2 
50.4 70.2 
20.9 109.4 


General imports 


1954 1953 
2,765.9 2,461.6 
627.7 354.5 
298.5 ~~235.3 
40.0 35.0 
41.3 65.2 
47.2 63.3 
33.4 29.8 
36.7 24.9 
99.9 7A 
428.2 431.1 
52.0 52.3 
35.8 16.8 | 
miAEN ye ‘181.9 | 
30.6 | 62.1] — 
453.4 768.50] eae 
73.9... 242.3 
341.1 466.1 
47.5 44.9 
96.5 86.9 
43.3 52.6 
530.6 440.5 
63.1 157.1 
3,347.8 2,295.6 
3,122.2 2,157.5 
37.3 35.2 
266.1 236.0 
46.7 39.9 
26.7 5.9 
331.6. 186.4. 
490.6 276.6 
48.4 18.4 
12.3 74 
301.9 158.6 | 
6.5 A 
420.3 191.8 
67.6 | 67.0 
24.7 35.0 
118.8 | 107.9 
154.5 161.4 
80.4 84.0 
687.9 546.0 
225.6 138.1 
28.3 42.4 
97.6" 63.3 
peed by Ae eee 32.4 
6,0.) 36.4 
274.5 204.3 | 
14.5 63.0 
29.8 23 
45.7 "a 6 
27.6 16.2 
74.1 12.2 
43.3 66.9 
1,883.7 1,623.1 
30.7 211.3 
6.8 30.9. 
46.1 13.1 
\ 161.5 29.9 | 
50.4 167 


Exports, including re-exports General imports 


' Area and count 1949 1953 it 
Be ry i 954 1949 1953 1954 
indonesia, Republic of...........-.. 124.5 104.3 70.8 120.4 214.7 166.7 
ae sear 467.5 670.6 678.1 82.0 261.5 278.9 
Korea, Republic of? ..............-- 52.3 96.0 86.6 14 29.9 19.7 
Pakistan... 2-22. e tees eters | — 4583) SRS) SA 27.7 seemed nee 23.4 
Philippines, Republic of............. 439.2 351.9 324.3 204.7 276.5 | 260.3 > 
Thailand (Siam).....-.,--+22000+++ 316 57.0 42.6 48.0 70.0}. 54.3 i 
Taiwan. J V2p- a). CA... 53.4 82.0 93.8 17 68° oe 3 
sthalid. ...... 0... esse eee ener 142.7 134.8 188.5 97.6 137.0 115.3 
DMM Ire ance ciote step ole eas 42.6 31.4 42.4 24.4 59.2 44.3 
C= ‘ 
ann AFRICA 
fiedy total ..5 20-2 2c e ete cee ye] tee e 503.5 DOSS? lo Mee rstahee 593.3 604.4 
Aigeria........-...--- Be a ee n't 26.4 13.8 13.7 41 3.7 5.3 
Ree isi. nso eB enone 8.8 10.3 12.1 2 46.1 ABS, 1 
Belgian Congo. .....-.--.+-+2sseees 48.4 59.4 48.3 36.3 91.4 96.2 K 
British East Africa, totalt ........... 16,8 12.0 6.6 21.3 39.1 32.1 ot 
British West Africa, totals .2...232.... 6.» 14.9 18.3 15.5 82.4 115.0 112.3 va NE 
GREAT reece te ene 50:8 |suse 60:3 41 i399 9.4 26.4 24 oe 
= {EW SRE aoe ones 37 49 On leaner al lien £0 GL: 
UE BIRT ciclo Cialerdjn a/ae 30.5 29.9 37.4 5.8 11.8 13.7 x 
By Ee et ois aiaissoiwiale.s) ini 51.9 15.8 81.4 10.8 Zieh 2730 Renee 
NOG Leena 266.0 207.4 228.5 116.4 91.8 90.3 15: 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 10.2 8.3 10.4 15.3 67.9 47.2 x 
sat, fi 36.9 14.4 20.7 24 14.0 48.6 if 
ct aaa nnn nnn oN 4 
1 bined trade with East and West Germany. 2 Small trade with Palestine included © 2 
ior to Jan. 1954. % Data prior to 1953 represent combined trade with North and South Korea. 4 British Somali- 
nd, Seychelles and dependencies, Mauritius ‘and dependencies, and other British Hast Africa. * Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
id British ‘West Africa, n.e.c. ® Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and other French West Africa. : : ; ; 
3 r 
FRETS Tee i 3 F 
he U.S. Trade Agreements as of June 29, 1955 one 
‘4 . Source; U.S. Tariff Commission. wa 
2. : \ey 
: Country Signed Effective Country Signed fective | 
gentina RRs Sas 2% Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 || Iceland.............---- Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 w 
fi 13,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 || India...........-.-20-5 June 8,1948 | July 9,1948 
. 19,1951 | Oct. 19, 1951 Indonesia creel - crs Oct. 30, 1947 | Mar. 11, 1948 , ») 
30,1947 | Jan, 1, 1948 || Iran. ..-.------- esse ees April 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 & 
30, 1948 | July 31, 1948 || Italy................65. April 30, 1950 | May 30, 1950 4 
29,1948 | July 30, 1948 |) Japan........-.+.+..0-: June 8, 1955 | @) Meter | 
30, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 || Lebanon.............-.- Tetminated= ll. seneee eens ay. 
29, 1948 | July 30, 1948 EiDebian aly tttes itn cre Terminated stay ets 20 a 
14, 1949 | Mar. 16, 1949 || Luxemburg...........-. Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
Terminated | i). detirae cose Mexico o\*\sigeney ss siete Terminated Peers) 
Terminated | .,...--«+-s-> Netherlands..........-- Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
Terminated © |. <0 ¢. oe - = New Zealand..........-- June 30, 1947 | July 31, 1948 — 
Dec. 17, 1947 | Jan 1, 1948 || Nicaragua.........-.--. April 28, 1950 | May 28, 1950 2) 
Suspended =|... --eea- ee NorWaynavorc. csv os oc June 10,1948 | July 11,1948 
April 28, 1950 | May 28, 1950 || Pakistan. .........-.0- June 30,1948 | July 31,1948 
April 19,1950 | May 19, 1950 || Paraguay............+-- Sept. 12,1946 | April 9, 1947s 
Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct.’ 23, 1938 |) Peru..........-....---- Sept. 7,1951 | Oct. 8, 1951 
Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 Rhodesia and Nyasaland .| June 11, 1948 | 12,1948") 
April 25,1950 | May 25, 1950 Sweden.....-..++.-+0+5 Mar. 31, 1950 i 
Be Nov. 13, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 Niet arts ten + Bh ee 
ermany (Fed. Rep)... Sept. 1, 1951 | Oct. 1, 1981 |} FRG 722777" sept. 17, 1951 
¢ Feb. 7, 1950 | Mar. 9, 1950 || Union of South Africa....| May 14, 1948 
24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 || United Kingdom........- Oct. 30, 1947 
10, 1949 | Jan. 1, 1950 || Uruguay.........-.+-+++ Nov. 16, 1953 
18, 1935 | Mar. Venezuela.......-.--++- Nov. 6, 1939 


| Not yet effective. 


2, 1936 


eat pean yee te 


Par Values of Member Currencies! 


‘Source: International Monetary Fund. 


3 U.S. cents 
2h >> per Currency 
currency units per 
-Member Currency unit U.S. dollar 
eda ct ET 4 Pound 224.000 0.446 429 
een Schilling 3.84615 26.0000 
Rae Franc 2.00000 50.0000 
ee eee es Boliviano 0.526 316 . 190.000 
Peete Se Sic it sh | Cruzeiro §.405 41 18.500 0 
Be aserct cs Kyat 21.000 0 4.761 90 
PB Nemstrs ster Dollar fais = ee 
BI Setar stb ck Rupee 21.000 0 4.761 90 
a Se as Peso 0.909 091 110.000 
ATR Sees Yuan 3 3 
Dig Aaa choo Peso §1.282 5 1.949 98 
Depron. Colén 17.809 4 5.615 00 
ean aoe Peso 1¢0.000 1.000 00 
l Krone 14.4778 6.907 14 
nican Republic. .| Peso 100.000 1,000 00 
i - Sree Sucre 6.666 67 15.000 0 
3 lesen Pound 287.156 0.348 242 
Whaat thie Colén 40.000 0 2.500 00 
ms eink a Dollar 40.250 0 2.484 47 
TSA crc 4 Markka 0.434 783 230.000 
Berean tye Franc 3 3 
Deutsche 
Mark 23.809 5 4.200 00 
Drachma 3 3 
5G aoe Quetzal 100.000 1.000 00 
Sa aRG Gourde 20.000 0 5.000 00 
eects... 2 Lempira 50.0000 2.000 00 
Wie aes Krona . 6.140 36 16.2857 
aa oeeee Rupee 21.000 0 4.761 90 
Soe U aoe Rupiah 3 3 
Rial 3.10078 32.2500 
As hated Dinar 280.000 0.357 143 
Ele kiraed Lira 3 3 
Raya Yen 0.277778 360.000 
eae Dinar 280.000 /0.357 143 
Bic ets ey «tai Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
Jarre Franc 2.00000 50.0000 
LS es Peso 8.00000 12.5000 
agen Guilder 26.315 8 3.800 00 
Sarat Cordoba 7.000 00 14.2857 
ets Krone 14.000 0 7.142 86 
Rees dl Rupee 30.225 0 3.308 52 
ahaa Balboa 100.000 — 1.000 00 
tess ae Guarani 6.666 67 15.000 0 
aoe Sol 4 4 
sate Peso 50.000 0 2.000 00 
Ewen Krona 19.330 4 §.173 21 
Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
Baht 3 3 
Lira 35.714 3 2.800 00 
Pound 280.000 0.357 143 
Pound 280.000 0.357 143 
cate Dollar 100.000 1.000 00 
etre ae Peso i) 3 
Bolivar 29.850 7 3.350 00 


Dinar 


payee been reached, 


0.333 333 300.000 


xchange system, but no agreement on a new par 


Information Please Aln 
_ Loans of the International Ba 
(in millions of U. S. dollars) — 


Principal? | Disbursed 


Country? Undisb 
Australia........... 258.5 203.6 54. 
Austtiat ies comaaees 22.0 1.3 
Belgium... 2.025... 66.0 49.2 
Ceylonssoe mene e- 19.1 } 

Denmark; fee. 40.0 40.0 
Ethiopiaetwe. 3 cr 8.5 5 
Finland te eae. 50.1 35.1 
Brahces: serach 250.0 250.0 
Icelandieetae ee 5.9 i 
indiat ae sieisea ee 126.0 58.6 
Waqaaam cue aetan als 6.3 
Maly sca pra tees tenn 90.0 |}* 20.0 
Danan sa ween. cece 40.2 27.5 
Luxemburg......... 11.8 
Mexicoy tec ans 141.3 87.7 
Netherlands........ 221.5 221.5 
NotWaysf toes echo. 50.0 35.0 
Pakistane ns asso. 58.2 29.4 
Thailand. .... eimai it 25.4 24.0 
TLTKCY sacs eae ot aon 61.0 34.6 
Union of So. Africa. . 110.0 108.5 
Yugoslavia.......... 60.7 54.5 
Totalts ur kee 2,273.9 1,679.7 


ECA and MSA Allotments* 
(millions of dollars) 3 
Source: Foreign Operations Administration. — 


Cumu- 
lative 

Country or purpose total | 1948-491 
United Kingdom....] 3,800.0 | 1,619.7_ 
Francesa on Oke 3,198.4 | 1,313.4 |. 
ltalysey ack p npr: Evel Olea 668.0 
Germany (Fed. Rep.)| 1,491.1 613.5 
Netherlands........ 988.8 507.0 
Indanestay oo 2h ceo. 101.4 64.1 — 
AUStiid Se 6c ctsst corde 725.2 280.0 
Gieeceat aya... os 713.9 191.7 
Belgium-Luxemburg £60.7 261.4 
Denmark... cc... 2 280.9 126.2 
Norway............ 277.1 101.1 
(roland. t ke 146.5 86.3 
Sweden........... 106.9 45.4 | 
Yugoslavia......... 316.7 one 
POrUgaliioi te ares-tae 51.2 wath 
Trieste (F.T.T.)..... 31.9 17.9 
loglandtet cs a8 tase 35.2 | 8.3 
Freight account... .. 48.0 
E. B U. (U. S. con- 

tribution)........ 361.6 pees 
Fat Rastieaaafacre 2,386.6 224.9 


All countries. . | 19,251.0 | 5,953.0 | 2 


115 months. 2 Includes allotments ma 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, econ 
funds transferred to MSA/ECA b 
* April 1948—March 1955, 


eu . Pre 

‘If you are a citizen or a resident of the 
nited States, and if your gross income for 
ie year amounts to $600 or more, you are 
quired to file a return. This require- 
yent applies to minors, as well as adults, 
nd must be met even if you do not pay 
bax... 

If you are more than 65 years old, you 
re required to file only if your gross in- 
ome is $1,200 or more. 

“You must pay part of your tax in in- 
tallments in the year in which you earned 
he income. This is the “pay-as-you-go” 
ystem. You are generally required to pay 
he rest of your tax when you file your 
eturn. It may turn out that you don’t 
we any additional tax when you file your 


_ FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


return, or you may even be entitled to a 
refund, in which case the refund will he 


paid to you automatically after your re- 


turn is filed. 


The “pay-as-you-go” system works in 
two ways, through withholding and decla- 
ration of estimated tax. You may be sub- 
ject to either or both of these require- 
ments. 


If you are married, you and your wife 


are allowed to report your combined in- 
come and your combined deductions on a 
single return. This is called a joint return. 
Your combined income is then taxed as 


though half were yours and half hers. This — 


will usually result in a lower tax. 


Withholding Table for Employees Paid Weekly 


\ 


a If the wages are— 


And the number of withholding exemptions claimed is— 


10 or — 
2 4 5 6 7 8 9 more 
The amount of tax to be withheld shall be— 
$0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 y 07K 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 One 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ON 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0. 0 
20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0} 
30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
70 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
90 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1.10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0. 
1.20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1.40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1.60 0 0 0 0 0 0 om!) 
1.80 0 0 0 0 0 0 p 0 
2.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 oO; 
2.10 0 0 0 ‘0 0 0 Oo} 
2.30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2.50 20 0 0 0 0 0 0}. 
2.70 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2.90 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3.00 10 0 0 0 0 0 0} 
3.20 90 0 0 0 0 0 Cine 


And the number of withholding exemptions claimed is— 


|: 


Mee Hee 
— Informati 


on 


of 
0} 
Oo) 
0 
ai 
0 
ot 
0 


oooococ*ec 


1 3 4 5 6 8 
The amount of tax to be withheld shall be— 
5.70 3.40 1.10 0 0 0 0 0 
5.90 | 3.60} 1.30 0 0 0 0 0 
6.10 3.80 1.40 0 0 0 0 0 
6.20 3.90 1.60 0 0 0 0 0 
6.40 4.10 1.80 0 0 0 0 0 
6.60 4.30 2.00 0 0 0 0 0 
6.80 4.50 2.20 0 0 0 0 0 
7.00 4.70 2.30 0 0 0 0 0 
7.10 4.80 2.50 .20 0 0 0 0 
7.30 5.00 2.70 40 0 0 0 0 
7.50 5.20 2.90 60 0 0 0 0 
7.70 5.40 3.10 80 0 “0 0 0 
7.90 5.60 3.20 -90 0 0 0 0 
8.00 5.70 3.40 1.10 0 0 0 0} 
8.20 5.90 3.60 1.30 0 0 0 0 
8.40 6.10 3.80 1.50 0 0 0 0 
$8.70 | $6.40 | $4.10 | $1.70 $0 $0 $0 $0 
9.00 6.70 4.40 2.10 0 0 0 0 
9.40 7.10 4.80 2.50 20 0 0 0 
9.80 7.40 5.10 2.80 50 0 0 0 
10.10 7.80 5.50 3.20 90 0 0 0 
10.50 8.20 5.90 3.50 1.20 0 0 0 
10.80 8.50 6.20 3.90 1.60 0 0 0 
11.20 8.90 6.60 4.30 2.00 0 - 0 0 
11.60 9.20 6.90 4.60 2.30 0 0 0 
11.90 9.60 7.30 5.00 2.70 40 0 0 
12.50 | 10.00 7.10 5.30 3.00 10 0 0 
12.60 | 10.30 8.00 5.70 3.40 1.10 0 0 
13.00 | 10.70 8.40 6.10 3.80 1.50 0 0 
13.40 | 11.00 |. 8.70 6.40 4.10 1.80 0 0 
13.70 | 11.40 9.10 6.80 4.50 2.20 0 0] 
14.10 | 11.80 9.50 7.10 4.80 2.50 .20 0 
14.40 | 12.10 9.80 7.50 5.20 2.90 60 0 
14.80 | 12.50 | 10.20 7.90 5.60 3.30 90 0 
15.20 | 12.80 | 10.50 8.20 5.90 3.60 1.30 10 
15.50 | 13.20 | 10.90 8.60 6.30 4.00 1.70 | 0 
16.10 | 13.80 | 11.50 9.20 6.90 4.60 2.30 0 
17.00 | 14.70 | 12.40 | 10.10 7.80 §.50 3.20 90 
17.90 | 15.60 | 13.30 | 11.00 8.70 6.40 4.10 | 1.80 | 
18.80 | 16.50 | 14.20 | 11.90] 960] 7.30] 5.00] 2.70] 
19.70 | 17.40 | 15.10 | 12.80 | 10.50 8.20 5.90 3.60 
20.60 | 18.30 | 16.00 | 13.70 | 11.40 9.10 6.80 | 4.50 
21.50 | 19.20 | 16.90 | 14.60 | 12.30 | 10.00 7.70 5.40 
22.40 | 20.10 | 17.80 | 15.50 | 13.20 | 10.90 8.60 6.30 
23.30 | 21.00 | 18.70 | 16.40 | 14.10 | 11.80 9.50 7.20 
24.20 | 21.90 | 19.60 | 17.30 | 15.00 | 12.70 | 10.40 8.10 
25.60 | 23.30 | 21.00 | 18.70 | 16.40 | 14.10 | 11.70 9.40 | 
27.40 | 25.10 | 22.80 | 20.50 | 18.20 | 15.90 | 13.50 | 11.20 
29.20 | 26.90 | 24.60 | 22.30 | 20,00 | 17.70 | 15.30 | 13.00 
31.00 | 28.70 | 26.40 | 24.10 | 21.80 | 19.50 | 17.10 | 14.80 | 
32.80 | 30.50 | 28.20 | 25.90 | 23.60 | 21.30 | 18.90] 16.60 | 
18 percent of the excess over $200 plus— 
26.80 


| 29.10 


24.50 


2220 | 19.80 | 17.50 


_ 
¥ 


ecocooceocodS 


eococecce 


Rate Table for Separate Returns 


Your tax is: 


your taxable income is: 


‘ot over $2,000 


ver $ 2,000 
ver $ 4,000 
ver $ 6,000 
ver $ 8,000 
ver $ 10,000 
ver $ 12,000 
ver $ 14,000 
ver $ 16,000 
ver $ 18,000 
ver $ 20,000 
yver $ 22,000 
ver $ 26,000 
ver $ 32,000 
ver $ 38,000 
ver $ 44,000 
Iver $ 50,000 
yver $ 60,000 
Jver $ 70,000 1 
ver $ 80,000 
Iver $ 90,000 


Iver $100,000 
Iver $150,000 
Iver $200,000 


but 
but 


put 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
put 
but 
but 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 


over $ 
over $ 6,000 
over $ 8,000 
over $ 10,000 
over $ 12,000 
over $ 


over $ 90,000....... 
over $100,000 
over $150,000 
over $200,000 


400, plus 

840, plus 
1,360, plus 
1,960, plus 
2,640, plus 
3,400, plus 
4,260, plus 
5,200, plus 
6,200, plus 
7,260, plus 
8,380, plus 
$ 10,740, plus 
$ 14,460, plus 
$ 18,360, plus 
$ 22,500, plus 
$ 26,820, plus 
$ 34,320, plus 
$ 42,120, plus 
$ 50,220, plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
, plus 


_* The tax cannot in any event be more than 87% of taxable income. 


Rate Table for Head of Household Returns 


f your taxable income is: 


Yot over $2,000 


ver $ 2,000 
Iver $ 4,000 
ver $ 6,000 
Iver $ 8,000 
Over $ 10,000 
Dver $ 12,000 
Dver $ 14,000 
ver $ 16,000 
Over $ 18,000 
Dver $ 20,000 
Over $ 22,000 
Over. $ 24,000 
Over “$ 28,000 

ver $ 32,000 
a -$ 38,000 


ver $ 44,000. 


Over $ 50,000 
Over $ 60,000 
Over $ 70,000 
ver $ 80,000 
Over $ 90,000 
r $100,000 
et $150,000 
Over $200,000 
ver $300,000 


but 
but 
but 


put 1 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


over $ 4,000 
over $ 6,000 
over $ 8,000 
over $ 10,000 
over $ 12,000 
over $ 14,000 
over $ 16,000 
over $ 18,000 
over $ 20,000 
over $ 22,000 
over $ 24,000 
over $ 28,000 
over $ 32,000 
over $ 38,000 
over $ 44,000 
over $ 50,000 
over $ 60,000 
over $ 70,000 
over $ 80,000 
over $ 90,000 
over $100,000 
over $150,000 
over $200,000 
over $300,000....... 


Rate Table for Joint Returns 


‘your combined taxable income is: 
over $4,000 

ver $ 4,000 but not over $ 8,000 
rer $ 8,000 but not over $ 12,000 
er $ 12,000 but not over $ 16,000 
: if. 16, 000 but not over $ 20,000 


Your tax is: 
$ 400, plus 
820, plus 
1,300, plus 
1,820, plus 
2,420, plus 
3,060, plus 
3,780, plus 
4,560, plus 
5,400, plus 
6,260, plus 
7,200, plus 
8,180, plus 
10,260, plus 
12,420, plus 
15,900, plus 
19,620, plus 
23,580, plus 
30,380, plus 
87,480, plus 
44'880, plus 
52,480, plus 
$ 60,480, plus 
plus 
plus 
, plus 


* * The tax cannot in any event be more than 87% of taxable (odie! 


Your tax is: 


20% of the taxable 


22% 
26% 
30% 
34% 
38% 
43 % 
471% 
50% 
53% 
56% 
59% 
62% 
65% 
69% 
12% 
15% 
78 % 
81% 
84% 
87% 
89% 
90% 
91% 


20% of the taxable 


21% 
24% 
26% 
80% 
82% 
36% 
39% 
42% 
43% 
47% 
49% 
52% 
54% 
58% 
62% 
66% 
68 % 
11% 
74% 
16 % 
80% 
83 % 
87% 
90% 
91% 


income 

excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 


income 

excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 


20% of taxable income 


$ 800, plus 
$ 1,680, plus 
$ 2,720, plus 
$ 3,920, plus 


22% 
26 % 
80% 
84% 


of excess 
of excess 
of excess 
of excess 


over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 
over $ 80,000 

over $ 90,000 
over $100,000* 
over $150,000* | 
over $200,000* — 


2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 { 
12,000 , 
14,000 - 
16,000 
18,000 
20,000 
22,000 
26,000 
32,000 
38,000 
44,000 
50,000 — 
60,000 — 
70,000 | 


over $ 2,000 — 
over $ 4,000 © 
over $ 6,000 
over $ 8,000 
over $ 10,000. 
over $ 12,000 
over $ 14,000 — 
over $ 16,000 
over $ 18,000 
over $ 20,000 
over $ 22,000 — 
over $ 24,000 — 
over $ 28,000 — 
over $ 32,000 
over $ 38,000 — 
over $ 44,000 
over $ 50,000 i é 
over $ 60,000 
over $ 70,000 
over $ 80,000 ¥ 
over $ 90, 000 
over $100, 000 Am 
over $150,000 © a 
over $200,000* — ‘ 
over $300, th ch 


hb. 2 hee 


over $ 4, 000 | 
over $ 8,000 if 
over $ 12,000 


over $ 16,000 © ois 
ors 


‘ Rate Table for Joint Returns (contd.) 


If your combined taxable income is; 

Over $ 20,000 but not over $ 

- Over $ 24,000 but not over $ 
Over $ 28,000 but not over $ 

- Over $ 32,000 but not over $ 
Over $ 36,000 but not over $ 
$ 

$ 

$ 


~ Over $. 40,000 but not over 

‘i Over $ 44,000 but not over 
Over $ 52,000 but not over 
se: Over $ 64,000 
Over $ 76,000 
Over $ 88,000 
Over $100,000 
_ Over $120,000 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 


over’ $16,000... 
over $ i 
over $100,000..... a 
over $120,000....... 
over 
over 
over eicaieoe 1% hepsi 
over 
over 


‘Social Security Act was passed in 
and amended in 1939, 1950, 1952 and 


9 provide federal grants-in- aid to 
ie states for needy persons who are 
blind, or permanently disabled, for 


ne of maternal health, child health, 
led children, child welfare, public 
th and vocational rehabilitation. 


he the Social Security Administra- 
eaded by the Commissioner, con- 


| COVERED? 


dition to the people previously 
the new law of 1954 provides cov- 
r about 10 million more people. 
these are owners and operators of 
clergymen (treated as self-em- 
under the law), professional en- 
, architects, accountants and funeral 
‘tors. ‘It includes many more hired farm 
cers, household workers, state and 

y Vv ° fateh workers, even if they are 
a retirement system, and federal 
eS not covered by any other retire- 
stem. The law extends, coverage to 
citizens working abroad for Amer- 
rms. This includes Americans work- 


try. The new law liberalizes the cover- 
fishermen and “home-workers’— 
tho do piece work at home. 


' $134,640, 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


on vessels or aircraft even of foreign 


Your tax is: 

$ 5,280, plus 
$, 6,800, plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
, plus 


e€Xcess 

excess 
excess 
€XCess 
excess 
excess 
€XCess 
e€Xcess 
eXCess 
e€XCess 
€XCess 
excess 
€XCesS 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 
excess 


38% 
43% 
47% 
50% 
53% 
56% 
59% 
62% 
65% 
69% 
12% 
75 % 
18 % 
81% 
84% 
87% 
89% 
90% 
91% 


$ 84,240, 
$100,440, 
$117,240, 


Aer 


In the self-employed category, abc 
the only people not subject to the 
security old-age tax are lawyers, d 
dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, 
practors, naturopaths and optometri 

If you are eligible for coverage 
the old-age insurance provisions of 
social security system and you do not 
a social security card, you may appl 
“one at the nearest social security 
Also the officials will be able to clear 
any questions you have about the ney 


WHO PAYS FOR THE INSURANCE 
AND HOW MUCH? 


The social security — tax will i 
gradually from the present 2% to 4 
1975. The following table gives the 
ule: 


Workers and 
Calendar Employers 
Year Hach to Pay | 
1954-59 een ean 2% 
1960364 ere a ee 2%% 
1965-692 ah ne. 3% 
ISZO=74 Seer: 34% 
1975 & after........ 4% 


HOW MUCH DO YOU OR 
YOUR SURVIVORS GET? 
The regular payments to persons 
retired have been increased by th 
law by $5.00 or more a month. S 
creases will go to the worker and h 
(over 65) and to widows (of any 
with dependent children. The table ou 
-739 summarizes the amounts pa 
persons already on the rolls prio 
ust 1954. vale 
- A worker will.not be ft 


ar? 


a 
_ ae 


- Comparisons of Payments Under the Old Law and the New 
(To Persons already on the rolls prior to Aug. 1954) 


Worker Worker and Wife 
Avg. Monthly Wage Old law 1954 Amendments * Old law 1954 Amendments 
; 45,00 orless..... 5... $25.00 $30.00 $ 37.50 $ 45.60 
BBLOOS i2 Y .-e ee eacennone 40.00 45.00 58.40 67.50 
_ US A eee 55.00 60.00 80.00 90.00 
ENA clas (fs 3s ss class yn saa 70.00 78.50 105.00 117.80 
20D. Ae ASS eraaennane 85.00 98.50 127.50 147.80 


Widow, Widower 


a Parent, or Child Widow and one child Widow and two children 
Avg. Monthly Old 1954 Old 1954 Old 1954 
Wage law Amendments law Amendments law Amendments 
5 45.00 or less..... $18.80 $30.00 $ 37.60 $ 45.00 $ 45.10 $ 50.20 
30.00 33.80 58.40 67.60 58.50 67.60. | 
41.30 45.00 80.00 90.00 80.00 90.20 s 
52.50 58.90 105.00 117.80 140.10 157.10 
63.80 73.90 127.60 147.80 168.90 197.10 


the new law, that is, he will not be en- 
titled to all of its benefits until his security 
taxes have been paid for at least 6 quarters 
(1% years) after 1954. 

The amount you get depends on your 
average monthly earnings. The new law 
allows you to bring your average up by 
omitting about 5 years of low or no earn- 
ings in figuring your average earnings. If 
a worker is totally disabled for a relatively 
long period (more than 6 months) before 
he reaches 65, his wages can be “frozen” 
at the level just before his disability. 
Under the old law, average wage for retire- 
ment purposes was determined by count- 
ing all the months before retirement, 
whether a man was idle or not. The new 
aw allows the dropping out of years of no 
rnings or very low earnings, or periods 
f total disability. Payments would begin 
mly at age 65, as with regular retirement. 
\pplications for the total disability freeze 
ill be accepted by the nearest social se- 


rage wage. : 

The maximum yearly earnings subject 
to tax has been raised to $4,200 (in place 
of $3,600) and the benefits have been in- 
creased accordingly. 

“The benefits paid to the retired worker 
at 65, or to his survivors, are shown on 
the table on page 740. 

A retired worker may be fully covered 
and still not receive the full benefits 
of his insurance. He loses his benefit 
shecks for any month in which he renders 
ubstantial services in self-employment. 
fe also loses some benefits if he earns 


more than $1,200 during the year. This — 
applies only to money earned, not to 
other sources of income such as other — 
pension payments, gifts or dividends. 
From 65 to 72, he cannot earn more than 
$1,200 without losing at least one month’s ~ 
payment. If he earns more than $1,280, he 
loses a second month’s payment. If he © 
earns more than $1,360, he loses a third S 
a 


month’s payment, and so on for each © 
additional $80 earned. If his annual éarn- 
ings exceed $2,080, he loses all the monthly 
payments. However, there is an important — 
qualification to this rule. No matter how a5 
high his total earnings for the year, hems 
does not lose the payments for any month a 
in which he earns only $80 or less. Thus, © 
if a retired worker earns $200 every month 
of the year, he loses his retirement bene- : 
fits for all 12 months, but if he earns the 
entire $2,400 in a single month, he loses — 
only one month’s benefits. Poise 
After he has reached the age of 72, the — 
insured worker receives his full pension 
no matter how much he earns. “fy 
In addition to retirement benefits at 65, — 
this insurance also pays a lump-sum death © 
benefit to survivors of at least $90 to $225, 
or three times the worker’s monthly retire- — 
ment benefit. If you are covered by social 
security and die leaving dependent chil- — 
dren under 18, with or without a widow, — 
those dependents will receive substantial — 
monthly payments until all the children ~ 
have passed 18. Under the 1954 law, these 
payments will range from $30 monthly for 
one child to $200 maximum for widow and 
2 or more children, according to your 
average monthly wage, as shown in the 
table on page 740. ue fe 


What You Get Under The New 1954 Law . Bitke 


A RTA IE Ns cog NE cn 


‘ Diteaaton Please Im 


es 


Retirement Benefits - Survivors’. Benefits 
Average a 
Monthly Earnings Worker’s Worker Widow, Widow and Widow and 
after 1950! monthly benefit and Wife? child, etc. 1 child 2children 
ja, Giese ase Te eee $ 30.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 45.00 $ 50.20. 
ROO Wee hace le cnc 55.00 82.50 41.30 82.60 82.60 
“SHES S eee eae 60.50 90.80 45.40 90.80 90.90 
PDO ees Feces, 62.50 93.80 46.90 93.80 96.00 
RPO eee e i k 64.50 96.80 . 48.40 96.80 104.00 
66.50 99.80 49.90 99.80 112.00 
68.50 102.80 51.40 102.80 120.00 
70.50 105.80 52.90 105.80 128.00 
72.50 108.80 54.40 108.80 - 136.00 
74.50 111.80 55.90 111.80 144.00 - 
76.50 114.80 57.40 114.80 152.00 
SSeS Oa 78.50 117.80 58.90 117.80 157.10 
Stl eae 80.50 120.80 60.40 120.80 161.20 
tee wis 82.50 123.80 61.90 123.80 165.10 
oe 84.50 126.80 63.40 126.80 169-202 
JS ae 86.50 129.80 64.90 129.80 173.10 
Rea reas n 88.50 132.80 66.40 132.80 177.20): 
et, ans. 90.50 135.80 67.90 135.80 181.10 
REO crix 92.50 138.80 69.40 138.80 * 185.20 
Wis enh ae 94.50 141.80 70.90 141.80 189.10 
iatewate. 96.50 144.80 72.40 144.80 193.20 - 
ME one 98.50 147.80 73.90 147.80 197.10 
i ered 100.50 150.80 75.40 150.80 
mys 102.50 153.80 76.90 153.80 
age 104.50 156.80 78.40 156.80 
a sse 106.50 159.80 79.90 159.80 
Cony. 108.50 162.80 81.40 162.80 


3 eas gh 


Public Assistance 
original Social Security Act pro- 


ge pension system. Eventually the 
f needy persons requiring public 
should diminish, since they will 
old-age pensions and survivors’ 
e under the new provisions of the 


e to the needy aged and blind per 
: $20 of the first $25 and 50% 
iount between $25 and $55. The 


and still get full assistance. For 
jent children, the federal govern- 
ot Days $12 of the first $15 and one-half 
I remainder up to $30 per month. To 
§ ped the child must be mle 16 


| After drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest or no earnings. 
to workers retiring or deceased after August 1954. 


* These rates are 


2 She, too, must be 65 or over. 
i z y 


parental support or care and living 
a member of the family. 


Unemployment Insurance _ 
Unlike the old-age pension law, 

is completely run by the federal govern- 
ment, unemployment insurance is . 
aged jointly by the states and the nati 
government. Wisconsin had its own la 
1934; most other states began paying be ne- 
fits in 1938 and 1939. 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS CAN 
THE WORKER COLLECT? 


The laws vary from state to sta 
general, a waiting period of one w 
required before collecting unempl 
insurance; the worker must be 
work, must not have quit withou 
cause or have been discharged f 
conduct; he must not be involved 
labor dispute; above all, he must be wi! 


sation or eterna? 8. Siierecices are con- 
dered ineligible. : } 
The unemployed worker must go to the 
cal state unemployment office to register 
claim for unemployment benefits and 
must register for work. If a suitable open- 
ng is available in his field, he must ac- 
pt i it or lose his unemployment payments. 
8 a worker moves out of his own state, he 
can still collect at his new residence; the 
‘state where he is now located will act: as 
‘agent for the other state, which pays his 
benefits. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE INSURANCE AND 
OW MUCH? 
: The unemployment tax maximum is 3% 
of payroll; of this 0.3% must go to the 
a government to pay for administer- 
ing the law in the states; the remaining 
% or less is used solely for benefit pay- 
ents by the state. The employer pays the 
omplete tax in all states except in Ala- 
ama and New Jersey; in Alabama the 
employee pays from 0.1% to 1.0%; in New 
Jersey the employee pays 4 of 1%. Tax 
yments are payable on only the first 
,000 of a worker’s pay, except in Nevada 
vyhere the limit was set at $3,600 in 1954. 
Under the “merit-rating” system, used 
n most states, employers with records of 
steady employment (that is, few layoffs) 
rewarded with rates lower than the 
tandard 2.7%. This system rewards the 
iployers in industries with little or no 
asonal fluctuation, or where the employ- 
r have been able to eliminate seasonal 


3 


State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 


ups and downs. Highly s seasonal businesses 
are penalized by this device. The average - 
tax rate in states with “merit- eget | is. 
approximately 1.4%. 


WHO IS COVERED AND WHO IS NOT? 


Unemployment insurance must be paid ~ 
by an employer having eight or more em-. 
ployees over 20 weeks in a year. Exempt 
workers include self-employed farm work-_ 
ers, domestic workers or members of the 
employer’s family, railroad workers, in- 
surance agents, workers in non-profit or=— 
ganizations, student nurses, internes and 
casual labor. Maritime workers have been 
included in most states since 1946. 


Railroad Workers . 


These are covered by the Railroad Re-’ 
tirement Act, passed in 1935 and amended 
in 1987 and 1946. The social security pro- — 
visions of this act are administered by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. It is paid for — 
by taxing both employer and employee. 4S 
The present rate is 644%. 

It provides retirement benefits at. 65 &3 
or over (in some cases at 60), dependents’ 
and survivors’ benefits and disability i 
lowances. 

The Board also administers the Railroad | 
Insurance Act, which provides unemploy- s 
ment insurance, sickness compensation of 
and maternity benefits. The present costs © oe 
are paid by the employer at 14% on wages 
up to $300 a month. If benefits are in- 
creased, the rate may go from ade S 
high as 3%. 


Weekly Duration Weekly Duration — 
benefit (in weeks) State benefit (in weeks) 
: = = ae 

3): 532% Boen Dee eee $22 20 Montana: ss bossa te. ee =< $26 

45 26* Nebraskalag ccc. 2.5 as Ft. gspetelorans 28 

23 26 Nevadasjon. etait. baer he 30 

26 18 New Hampshire............... 32 

30 26 New) Jersey.ins..Sobidshs Sean 35 

28 20 New Mexicd:.: fo. 9) <Q dion 30 

35 26* New Youll cy ict ne aeac 365s 

35 26 Notth Carolina. 3. gas. nance 30 

30 26* Nosth Dakota’? oSa0: c.g on. 26 

26 16 ONTO Nias eave tg tains Se are 33 

26 204% Oklahoma, coe eck s Rls pie 28 

35 20): Quegont Aa, asco: es hee eae 35 

30 26 Perinsylvanial ge. «on. than 35 

28 26* Rhode Island... i .s8. 8.fe de 30 

30 20 South; Carolina... 22e.2. 2222. 26 

30 24 South Dakotas... i... 8.94 250.% 25 

32 20 TONMESSCO 04,5. 0 ne aah eS skiaiese ae 30 

28 26 MOXASE rant alae Reacts sewed 28 

25 20 (tah telco. aches 33 

30 ee Vertaant ior tcgs s,s sci nas wattegtad 28 

30 26* VAG BUNIAMTE o etescyeisieefmerenietn te te 24 

25, 26* WASHIMZtON oie eect wclee occ 35 

30 26* West Vifginti. ... dances. yond 30. 

33 26 WISCONSMeseatn.piememe enter ‘ 36 

30 16 WYOMMING 00h anlc teeter Ms eho 30. 

20 ee 24 - : 


THE UNITED } 


Its Major Cases and Actions 
by Marcus Duffield 


IRAN . 
Iran presented the first case before the 
Security Council on Jan. 19, 1946, demand- 
ing an end to Russian “interference” in 
Azerbaijan province, which Russia had 
- brought under its control through a pup- 
pet government. Iran also demanded that 

Russia keep her promise to withdraw all 
_ occupation troops by Mar. 2. The Council 
_ Kept the matter on the agenda. Russia 
_ withdrew her troops May 6. 


GREECE 


on Dec. 3, 1946, Greece complained to 
the Security Council that Communist-led- 
rebels in northern Greece were being aided 
by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The 
Council named an investigating commit- 
tee, which reported May 23, 1947, that 
f those 3 nations were guilty. A Russian 
veto of July 29 prevented the Council’s 
acceptance of the report. In Sept. 1948, the 
|. N. Balkan Commission, which contin- 
ued to watch developments, again con- 
demned the 3 nations for continuing aid 
to the Greek rebels. However, 3 months 
reviously, on June 28, 1948, Marshal Tito’s 


mn Dec. 31, 1946, a U. N. commission of 
tions recommended the “Baruch 


dissented. In June 1947, she submitted a 
astly different control plan, limiting in- 


ion voted (9-2) to suspend work 
eon atomic control, blaming 


7 oe the majority-approved 
1 plan. The topic then went to the 
al Assembly, which, on Nov. 4, 1948, 
d (40-6) the U. S.-sponsored plan; 
othing could be done to put it into 
because of Soviet-bloc opposition. 


PALESTINE 

A General Assembly special session met 
28, 
ain to consider Palestine. An 11-nation 
stigating commitee recommended Aug. 


j 


9 and a Jewish state be established. 


' treaty required Italy to give up. So, 


' that Libya should become independent 0 


1947, at the request of Great ~ 


+ Britain give up control and that . 


rtition plan was approved by. the . 
Rae. 742 ream 


pee ae 
es 


Assembly in Nov. 1947, but proved. impos: 
sible to enforce. 

- Britain- ceased to govern Palestine on 
May 14, °1948. Israel proclaimed her inde- 
pendence and was attacked by 5 neighbor: 
ing Arab nations. The U. N. made 6 appea! 
to both sides to stop the war; the 1 
brought about a truce from June 11 t 
July 9. Intermittent fighting took place 
thereafter. Count Folke Bernadotte, th 
U. N. mediator, was murdered Sept. 1 
near Jerusalem. He was succeeded by Dr, 
Raiph J. Bunche. 

Israel signed an armistice with Egypt on 
Feb. 24, 1949, and with Jordan on et J 
8. On May 11, the U. N. voted (37-12) 1 
admit Israel as the 59th member. 


‘ INDONESIA 


On July 30, 1947, Australia called the 
Security Council’s attention to the fighti: g 
between the Netherlands and the Indo- 
nesian Republic. The Council, on Aug. 
ordered both sides to cease hostilities 
Good Offices Commission was sent to Indo 
nesia, and it effected a truce Jan. 17, 194€ 
In Dec. 1948, the Dutch attacked Jok 
karta, then the Indonesian capital, and the 
Council again issued a cease-fire order 
Dutch troops were withdrawn from around 
Jokjakarta in July 1949. Indonesia the 
after peacefully achieved indepen 
from the Netherlands. 


ITALIAN COLONIES 

On Sept. 15, 1948, after 3 years of argu 1- 
ment, the Big 4 failed to agree on the | 

position of the colonies which the pe 


Ts 


clause in the treaty, the question was. r 
ferred to the General Assembly for sett 
ment. The Assembly decided Nov. 21, : 


Jan, 1, 1952, and that Somaliland shot al 
be a U.N, trusteeship under Italian 
ministration for 10 years, after w. 
‘would be independent. Eritrea was la 
federated with Ethiopia. up 


INDIA-PAKISTAN 

On Jan. 2, 1948, India appealed 
U. N. to stop alleged aggression by Pa 
stan. Fighting had broken out over whi 
nation should control the proving 
Kashmir. The Security Council s 
commission, which proposed that 
mir’s future be determined is a 


U.N, commission "ouwceeded 


© i= fet a: \ , 
; and, on Mar. 14, 1950, the Coun- 
cil substituted a mediator, who was to 
seek demilitarization of the areas of Kash- 
ir held by India and Pakistan and to 

a plebiscite. Two mediators failed. 


: for 

~~» MEMBERSHIP , 

In 1954, there were 21 nations that had 
plied for membership but not obtained 
f because of the East-West split. Four- 
m of those nations were favored for 
dmission by the West, but they had been 
Mocked by Soviet vetoes; 7 were backed 
y Russia but opposed by the West. 


The matter of admitting applicant na- 
tions was placed on the agenda of the 
Tenth General Assembly meeting in the 
autumn of 1955. Applicants then numbered 
22, with the addition of Spain. 


_. RUSSIAN BOYCOTT 

Soviet Delegate Malik walked out of the 
curity Council on Jan. 13, 1950, because 
had refused (6-3) Russia’s demand that 
tionalist China he replaced in the U. N. 


The 60 Members of the United Nations, Sept. 1955 


by Communist China. The boycott ended 


on Aug. 1. Again the Council voted (8-3) to 
refuse membership to Communist China. 


KOREA 


Russia occupied the northern half of ; 
Korea after World War II, and the U. S._ 


occupied the southern half below the 38th 


parallel. The understanding was that the 


occupying powers would set up an inde- 
pendent republic to govern the entire 
country. Russia refused to co-operate. The 


U. S. then referred the problem to the — 


U. N., and the General Assembly voted 
Nov. 5, 1947, to send a commission to 
Korea to set up a free government. Russia, 
however, boycotted the commission and 


‘refused to allow it to enter North Korea. 
The commission therefore supervised free — 


elections in South Korea and assisted in 
setting up the Republic of Korea with its 
capital at Seoul. i ; 


‘(For events after the warfare began ie 
Korea, see Headline History of Our Times.) — 


Signed | Joined 3 Signed | Joined 
ULNen | Ua N- » U.N. | U.N. ae 
Decla- | Organi- | League of Decla- | Organi- | League of 
Country ration! | zation? | Nations Country ration! | zation? | Nations? aut 
Piero] S9stds. | tragaze ee Oe eS 1943 | 1945 | 1932-46 
1945 1945 1919-46 [sracle tren ca meres rh 1949" ee 
1942 1945 1920-46 Kebahanitarens2.cec.taee 1945 1945 ae 
Re oF: esciatt 1942 1945 1920-46 Liberlacs sitchen node 1945. | 1920-46, 
lb oe 1943 1945 1920-46 Luxemburg..............] 1942 1945 | 1920-46 
pee Mee caret 1943 1945 1920-28 Mexicoiy.1:. Hen it oa eeowe 1945 1931-46 
rn veces $1948) kce.e | Netherlands..........0...) 1942] 1945 6) 1920-46 ™ 
russian S.S.R.4 aoe: TSE Yeon MAR poner tr New Zealand...... Of ae er 1942 | 1945 | 1920-46 — 
PR ET Avs cies a» 1942 1945 1920-46 Nicaragual its. 5 0 sua sacae’ 1942 1945 1920-38 
ict a ee 1945 1945 1919-40 NOCWAVE tig fice eden doutte 1942 1945 1920-46 
3c) a 1942 1945 1920-46 Pakistanis .aitsinecon ose e fam lane 1947 eee 
Me P a ia esses 1944 1945 1920-46 BaRamna.in gant awenata tee 1942 1945 1920-46 __ 
ROA IEITS Toisas vias 1942 1945 1920-26 Pakagllaynch.acc ssc rat. heli toao, 1945 1920-37 _ 
Wtsaae Se aeen 1942 1945 | 1920-46 Pericraeisctey Bary eco atete.c| te LOO ae amLO AD 1920-41 
=) Os ocpapekd 1942 1945 1920-46 Philippines. .........2..«.| 1942" |-91945 eee 
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Principal Organs of the United Nations © 


(For functions, see Charter beginning on page 749) 


SECRETARIAT 
Secretaries-General 


._ Trygve Lie, of Norway, Feb. 1, 1946, to 
i Apr. 10, 1953. 

Dag Hammarskjéld, of Sweden, Apr. 10, 
1958, to the present. 


Offices of the Secretary-General 


_ Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to 
_ the Secretary-General. 

Constantin Stavropoulos, Legal Counsel. 
Bruce R. Turner, Controller. 

J. A. ©. Robertson, Director of Personnel. 


‘Undersecretaries and Equivalent Rank 

| ‘Ralph J. Bunche.* 

ya 8. Tchernychev.* 

yh Dragoslavy Protitch, Political and Security 
es Council Affairs. 


in A. Cohen, Trusteeship and Infor- 
ae from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 


re “Hoo, Conference Services. ~ 

. Vaughan, Director in charge of 
- Office of General Services. 

L. Keenleyside, Director-General of 
Technical Assistance Administra- 


. General Assembly is composed of all 
r nations (see p. 748). It deals with 
. through 6 Main Committees. 


Committees 


mmittee (Trusteeship, including 
No f-Governing Territories), 
ena (Administrative and Bud- 


hee Commission. 
r Measures Committee. 


Information Please’ 


Ad hoc committees and commissions es' 
lished: by the General Assembly f 
time to time. 


Presidents of the General Assembly 
Paul-Henri Spaak, of Belgium, 1946, Fi 
Session. 5 
Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil, 1947, Fi 
Special Session and Second Regular Ses: 
sion. 
Dr. José Arce, of Argentina, 1948, Secon d 
Special Session. 
Herbert V. Evatt, of Australia, 1948, Th rd 
Session. ; 
Carlos P. Romulo, of The Philippines, 194 L9, 
Fourth Session. 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, 1950, Fifi h 
Session. 
Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, 1951, Six 
Session. 
Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 1952, Sores 
Session. 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, | 
Eighth Session. : 
Eelco N. van Kleffens, of the Netheriag 
1954, Ninth Session. = ; 
José Maza, of Chile, 1955, Tenth =e 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council is composed r 
permanent members—China, France, 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom ae 


bers, 


Representatives (as of Jan., 1956*) 
Australia: W. D. Forsyth.{ oi 
Belgium: Fernand van Langenhove. 
China: Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang. 
Cuba: Dr. Emilio Nufiez- Portuonds) 
France: Henri Hoppenot. 
Iran: Nasrollah Entezam. 
Peru: Dr. Victor A. Belaunde. 
Turkey: Selim Sarper. 
U.S.S.R.: Arkadi A. Soboley. ; 
United Kingdom: Sir Pierson Dix 
United States: Henry Cabot Lodge, 

The Military fehl coe 


the Council, plus Canada when not a: 
ber of the Council. 


* Turkey is to be replaced. + gn toy oe 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COL 


The Economic and Social — 
composed of 18 nonpermanent m 


Representatives (as of 19th Ses 
Argentina: Dr. Juan a Cooke. 


ppt: Omar Loutfi. 
France: Pierre Abelin. 

dia: Arthur S. Lall. 
Netherlands: D. U. Stikker. 
Norway: Hans Engen. 
Pakistan: Mohammad Mir Khan. 
‘urkey: Selim Sarper. 

S.R.: Arkadi A. Sobolev. 
nited Kingdom: Sir Pierson Dixon. 
mited States: Preston Hotchkis. 
mezuela: Dr. Santiago Perez-Perez. 
‘ugoslavia: Dr. Joza Brilej. 


re Canada, Brazil, Greece, Indonesia, the U. 8. and Yugo- 
avia were elected in Oct. 1955 to 3-year terms beginning 

Jan. 1956. They replace Australia, India, Turkey and 
eheauela. The U. S. and Yugoslavia were re-elected. 


: Functional Commissions 
nsport and Communications Commis- 


etal Commission. 

ymmission on Human Rights. 
ommission on the Status of Women. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

ymmission on International Commodity 


Regional Commissions 


ial 
of onomic Commission for Europe. 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 


>mic Commission for Latin America. 
e United Nations Children’s Fund 


"TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
e Trusteeship Council is composed of 
4 Eeeewent ace aera gee Bel- 


‘ ater: 


presentatives (as of 15th Session) 


‘ia: W. D. Forsyth. 

Pierre Ryckmans. 

Dr. Shih-Shun Liu. 

ador: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia. 
Robert Bargues. 

- H. Dorsinville. 

K. Khrishna Menon, 

d: Sir Leslie Knox Munro. 

s pret, 


U.S.S.R.: Vasily F. Grubyakov. ; Res 
United Kingdom: Sir Alan Cuthbert Burns. 
United States: Mason Sears. 


The Trusteeship Agreements concern the 
following territories (the Administering 
Authority in each case is in italics) : 


Nauru—Australia (on behalf of Australia, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom). 

New Guinea—Australia. 

Ruanda-Urundi—Belgium. 

Cameroons 

Togoland \rrance. 

Somaliland—lItaly. 

Western Samoa—New Zealand. 

Cameroons 

Togoland 

Tanganyika 


The Territory of the Pacific Islands— 
composed of the former Japanese-mandated 
islands of the Marshalls, Marianas (with — 
the exception of Guam) and Carolines—_ 
is a strategic Trust Territory administered — ‘ 
by the U. S. ee m 

. 


The General Assembly decided at its. hye 
Fourth Session in 1949 that former Italian 
Somaliland was to be placed under the — J 
Trusteeship System for 10 years, at the ae 
end of which time it would become inde- — 
pendent. Italy became the Administering — 
Authority on Apr. 1, 1950. ; 


United Kingdom. 


i = 
ri 
P 
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United Nations Headquarters 


The first regular session of the Gene 
Assembly held at Central Hall, Westmin-— 
ster, London, voted that Interim Head- 
quarters of the Organization should 
located in New York. In August 1946, an — 
Interim Headquarters was set up at Lake 
Success on Long Island, in a part of thei ae 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.’s plant. The New 
York City building at Flushing Meadow, — 
site of the 1939 World’s Fair, was con 
verted for the use of the General Assemb]} 
The search for a permanent home en 
in December 1946, when the General 
Assembly accepted an offer from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $8,500,000 for 
purchase of the present Headquarte 
—an 18-acre tract alongside Manh 
East River. The United States Governm 
loaned the United Nations $65,000. 000 
terest free, which is being repaid in anni 
installments, rin 
been made in 1951. 

Architectural plans drawn up au 
international Board of Design were 
proved by the Assembly, and construct: 
began in September 1948. By mid-1950 
39-story Secretariat Building was read. 
occupancy, and in the spring of 
“United Nations, New York” became ' 
Crganization’s permanent address. 


Security Council 
Jan. 1946-Dec. 1946: Egypt; Mexico; Neth- 


 erlands. 
Jan. 1946-Dec. 1947: Australia; Brazil; Po- 
land. f 
Jan. 1947-Dec. 1948: Belgium; Colombia; 
ae Suria. 


Jan. 1948-Dec. 1949: Argentina; Canada; 
Ukrainian 8.S.R. 

ha. 1949-Dec. 1950: Cuba; Egypt; Norway. 
Jan. 1950—Dec. 1951: Ecuador; India; Yugo- 


_ silavia. 
Jan. 1951-Dec. 1952: Brazil; Netherlands; 
. Turkey. 
_ Jan. 1952-Dec. 1953: Chile; Greece; Pak- 
po istan. 


_ gan. 1953-Dec. 1954: Colombia; Denmark; 
‘Lebanon. 

Jan. 1954—Dee. 195 
/ Turkey. 

a Jan. 1955-Dec. 


_ Economic and Social Council 
eee 1946-Dec. 1946: Colombia; Greece; 
_ Lebanon; Ukrainian S.S.R.; U. S.; Yugo- 
-slavia. 
anh. 1946-Dec. 1947: Cuba; Czechoslo- 


_— Vakia, India; Norway; United Kingdom; 
aR S.S.R. 


_ Jan. 1946-Dec, 1948: Belgium; 
‘Chile; China; France; Peru. 

an. 1947-Dec. 1949: Byelorussian S.S.R.; 
banon; New Zealand; Turkey; U. S.; 


5: Brazil; New Zealand; 


1956: Belgium, Iran, Peru. 


Canada; 


Puy and Agriculture Organization of the 

9 United Nations (FAO) y 
AY Established: Oct. 16, 1945, when consti- 
Rit tution was signed in Quebec. 

urposes: To raise nutrition levels and 

g standards; to secure improvements 
duction and distribution of food and 
cultural products. 
Begpiarters: Viale delle Terme Di Ca- 
lla, 


Or ean (IMCO) 
Established: Will come into existence 
mn 21 nations, of which 7 must each 
nave a total tonnage of at least one million 
oss tons of shipping, have become parties 
nvention drawn up by U.N. Maritime 
rence at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 
(Preparatory Committee established 
r Conference will cease to exist after 
iere) comes into being.) 
Bag er poses: To promote co-operation 
long governments in technical problems 
ernational shipping and to encourage 
1 of discriminatory action by gov- 
ts and of unfair restrictive practices 
pping concerns. 
idquarters: To be in London, 


\ Z 


Nations Serving ayes on U. N. Councils 


_ (For permanent members and members elected in Oct. 1955, see pages 744 and 745) 
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e 


Jan. 1948—-Dec. 1950: Australia; Brazil 
_ Denmark; Poland; United Kingdom} 

U.S.S.B. = | 
Jan. 1949-Dec. 1951: Belgium; Chil =] 


‘ 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 


Source: U.N. Dept. of Public Information (Research Section) 


China; France; India; Peru. 
Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Canada; Czechosldl 
vakia; Iran; Mexico; Pakistan; U. S.- 
Jan. 1951—Dec. 1953: Philippines; Poland 
Sweden; United Kingdom; Uruguay: 
U.5.S.R. ; 
Jan, 1952—Dec.. 1954: Argentina; Belgiumy 
China; Cuba; France; Egypt. 
Jan. 1953—Dec. 1955: Australia; India; T 
key; U. S.; Venezuela; Yugoslavia. = 
Jan. 1954—Dee. 1956: Czechoslovakia; Ecuas 
dor; Norway; Pakistan; United Kingdaa m; 
U.S.S.R. 


Jan. 1955-Dec. 1957: Argentina; 
Dominican Republic; Egypt; 


Netherlands. 


Trusteeship Council 
Jan. 1947—Dec. 1949: Iraq; Mexico. k 
Jan. 1948—Dec. 1950: Costa Rica (resig 
1949 and replaced by Dominican - 
public); Philippines. ! 
Jan. 1950-Dee. 1952: Argentina (resig 
1951 and replaced by El Salvador); 
Jan. 1951—-Dec. 1953: Dominican Repub: 
Thailand. i 
Jan. 1953—Dec. 1955: El Salvador; Syria 
Jan. 1954—Dec. 1956: Haiti; India. 


International Bank for Reconstructio 
Development (Bank) 
Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when 2 

tions signed Articles of Agreement 

up at Bretton Woods Conference in 

1944, 

Purposes: To assist in reconstructio 
development of economies of members by 
making loans directly and promoti g) 
vate foreign investment; to promot 
anced growth of international trade. 

Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Was. 


International. Civil Aviation Organiz 
(ICAO) Le 
Established: Apr. 4, 1947, 30 days | 

26th nation ratified Convention on 

national Civil Aviation adopted Dec 

1944, by Chicago International Civil 

tion Conference. 

Purposes: To study problems of 
national civil aviation and estab’ 
ternational standards and regula 

Headquarters: International 
Bldg., ones Canada: 


‘ 


ry 
. 


= 
; A, was Biepea as Part XIII of Treaty 
Versailles. 
Ur poses: To contribute to establishment 
ting peace by promoting social jus- 

e; to improve, through international ac- 
ion, . labor conditions and living stand- 
; to promote economic and social 


3 eadquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


nternational Monetary Fund (Fund) 
“Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when nations 
Ose quotas amounted to 80% of Fund’s 
esources had signed Articles of Agreement 
ran up at Bretton Woods. ~ 
Purpose: To promote international 
lonetary co-operation and expansion of 
nternational trade; to promote exchange 
ubility; to assist in establishment of mul- 
ateral system of payments in respect of 
rrent transactions hetween members. 
Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Washing- 
i254). C. 

national Telecommunication Union 
TU) 

tablished: Jan. 1, 1934, when Interna- 
ional Telecommunication Convention 
\dopted on Dec. 9, 1932, at Madrid Con- 
nce became effective. 

urposes: To maintain and extend in- 
ational co-operation for improvement 
d rational use of all kinds of telecom- 
nunication and to promote development 
most efficient operation of technical 
Palais Wilson, 


adquarters: Geneva, 


pzerland. 
ational Trade Organization (ITO) 


Established: Will come into existence 
ne ‘sufficient number of countries have 


mce on Trade and Employment at 
, Cuba, Noy. 21, 1947, to Mar. 24, 
(Interim Commission established by 
rence will cease to exist after ITO 
into being.) 

0ses: To promote expansion of world 
nd removal of trade barriers. 


ations Educational, Scientific and 
H ural Organization (UNESCO) 


lished: Nov. 4, 1946, when 20th 


rmand-Ugon, Uruguay (1961) 
sdevant, France (1964) 

Ordova, Mexico (1964) 

yo Guerrero, El Salvador (1964) 

d Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan (1961) 

estad, Norway (1961) 

mikoyv, U.S.S.R: (1961) ©. -- 

+ mg 


Judges of the International Court of Justice 


uc ges serve for a 9-year term and may be re-elected. Expiration dates of terms ar 
t a parentheses. The seat of the Court is The Hague, Netherlands.) . 


President: Green H. Hackworth, U. 8. (1961) 
Vice President: Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt (1958) 


signatory to constitution deposited instru~ 
ment of acceptance with government of 
United Kingdom. \ 

Purposes: To promote collaboration 
among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, — 
rule of law and human rights and free- 
doms without distinction of race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. — 

Headquarters: 19 Ave. Rléber, Paris, 16, 
France. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) j 

Established: Oct. 9, 1874, by Postal Con- 
vention of Bern, Switzerland, effective July 
1, 1875. 

Purposes: To assure organization and - 
perfecting of various postal services and 
to promote development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member coun- 
tries are united in single postal herrtvare x 
for reciprocal exchange of mail. BSpeies.  % 

Headquarters: Schosshaldenstrasse 46, 
Bern, Switzerland. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
Established: Apr. 7, 1948, when 26 mem-_ 
bers of the United Nations had accepted its 
constitution adopted July 22, 1946, by In- © 
ternational Health Conference in New York ~ 
City. ; 
Purposes; To aid attainment by all peo- 
ples of the world of highest possible level 
of health. 
Headquarters: 
neva, Switzerland. 


World Meteorological Organization (wMo) 

Established: Mar. 23, 1950, 30 days after 
deposit with government of U. S. of 30th 
instrument of ratification of or accessic 
to convention adopted in Washington 
D. C., Oct. 11, 1947, by twelfth Conference 
of Directors of International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization (IMO). ; 

Purposes: To facilitate world-wide | 
operation and promote standardization 
making of meteorological observations; ‘ 
further application of meteorology to var 
ous human activities. 


Headquarters: Avenue de la Paix, cam 
pagne Rigot, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Palais des Nations, Ge- 


Hersch Lauterpacht, U. K. (1964) 
Hsu Mo, China (1958) 
L. M. Moreno Quintana, 
John E. Read, Canada, (1958) 
Bohdan Wintereich Poland Mecsas 


A ea Se ee 


Delegation Heads to the United Nations 


Members Represented at Headquarters* 


Afghanistan: Abdul Hamid Aziz 
Argentina: Dr. Juan I. Cooke 
Australia: W. D. Forsyth 
Belgium: Fernand van Langenhove 
Bolivia: Dr. German Quiroga-Galdo 
Brazil: Cyro de Freitas-Valle 
Burma: Thray Sithu James Barrington 
Canada: D. M. Johnson 
_ Chile: Rudecindo Ortega 
China: Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang 
Colombia: Dr. Francisco Urrutia 
Costa Rica: Rev. Benjamin Nufiez 
Cuba: Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo 
Czechoslovakia: Josef Ullrich 
Denmark: William Borberg 


- 


ne Dominican Republic: Dr. Tulio Franco y 
i Branco x 

SE aatior: Dr. José Vicente Trujillo 

Peet: (vacant) 

1 Salvador: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia 


L. _ Ethiopia: Ato Zaudi Heywot 
France: Henri Hoppenot 

Greece: Christian X. Palamas 
 Guatamala: Emilio Raenales Catalan 
_ Haiti: Dr. Jean Price-Mars 

4 Honduras: Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 

-_ Iceland: Thor Thors 

p adie: probur S. Lall 


Tran: Gesant) 
Y peri 
Eh 


ven ch S. Permanent Mission to U. N. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Ambassador Extra- 
fs ordinary and Plenipotentiary, Permament 


) Seay! and Plenipotentiary, Deputy 
: Representative to the United Nations. 

_ Brigadier General C. Stanton Babcock, 
Counselor. 

ison Sears, Representative on the Trust- 
ship Council. 

eston Hotchkis, Representative on the 
onomic and Social Council. 

es W. Barco, Senior Adviser, Political 
1d Security Council Affairs. 

m O. Hall, Senior Adviser, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs. 


B. King, Senior Adviser, Economic and 


Iraq: Awni Khalidy 
Israel: Abba Eban 
Lebanon: Edward Rizk 
Liberia: Charles T. O. King 
Mexico: Rafael de la Colina 
Netherlands: C. W. A. Schurmann 
New Zealand: Sir Leslie Knox Munro 4 
Nicaragua: Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa_ 
Norway: Hans Engen P 
Pakistan: Mohammad Mir Khan 
Panama: Roberto de la Guardia 
Paraguay: Dr. Pacifico Montero de Vargas 
Peru: Carlos Holguin 
Philippines: Felixberto M. Serrano 
Poland: Henryk Birecki 
Saudi Arabia: Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih 
Sweden: Oscar Thorsing 
Syria: Rafik Asha 
Thailand: Prince Wan Walther eee 
Turkey: Selim Sarper 
Union of South Africa: Wentzel Christe 
du Plessis 
U.S.S.R.: Arkadi A. Sobolev 
United Kingdom: Sir Pierson Dixon 
United States: Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Uruguay: Prof. Enrique Rodriguez Fabr 
Venezuela: Dr. Santiago Perez-Perez 3 
Yemen: Mohamed Kamil Abdul Sea 4 
Yugoslavia: Dr. Joza Brilej ¢ 


* Permanent representative to U. N. as of June 


U. S. Delegation to the 10th Sess 
of General Assembly — : 
(September 1955) : 
The Secretary of State, John Fos 
Dulles, will serve as Senior Represen 
ex officio during his presence at the sei 


Representatives 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Chairman « 
Delegation. 
Brooks Hays, Member of Congress. ie: 
Chester E. Merrow, Member of Cong 
John O. Pastore, Senator. 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr. 


Alternate Representatives iu 
Robert L. Brokenburr. : 
Laird Bell. 

Jacob Blaustein. 
James J. Wadsworth. 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord. 


| The U. N. Flag 


The United Nations has its 
which is light blue, In the’ cen 
U. N. symbol, a polar map of 
embraced by olive branches, in w 1 
General Assembly adopted the fla 
October 20, 1947. 

The official languages of the 1 
English, French, Soe Rus: 
‘Chinese, wee. 


J * the peoples of the United Nations 
YW determined to save succeeding gen- 
ations from the scourge of war, which 
vice in our lifetime has brought untold 
w to mankind, and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
ghts, in the dignity and worth of the 
uman person, in the equal rights of men 
peomen and of nations large and small, 


To establish conditions under which jus- 
ce and respect for the cbligations arising 
om- treaties and other sources of inter- 
ational law can be maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better 
dards of life in larger freedom, and 
r these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together 
| peace with one another as good neigh- 
and 

unite our strength to maintain inter- 
tional peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
s and the institution of methods, that 


NMcement of all peoples, have resolved 
mbine our efforts to accomplish these 


‘ough Per cacntoilves assembled in the 
y of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
r full powers found to be in good and 
rm, have agreed to the present 
rter of the United Nations and do 
iy establish an international errant 


CHAPTER I 


_ Purposes and Principles 
—— Article 1 


= 


urposes of the United Nations are: 


Oo maintain international peace and 
y, and to that end: to take effective 
e@ measures for the prevention and 
oval of threats to the peace, and for the 
pp} ession of acts of aggression or other 
s of the peace, and to bring about 
aceful means, and in conformity with 
ciples cf justice and international 
idjustment or settlement of interna- 
isputes or situations which might 
a breach of the peace; 
develop friendly relations among 
based on respect for the principle 
ual rights and self-determination of 
eS, and to take other appropriate 
to strengthen universal peace; 
ieve international cooperation 
ernational problems of an 
1, cultural, or humanitarian 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun- — 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. 


Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in 
pursuit of the Purposes stated in Article 1, 
shall act in accordance with the sone tey 
Principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality a all its 
Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting © 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. — 

3. All Members shall settle their inter-— cy 
national disputes by peaceful means in a 
such a manner that international peace ; 
and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. ; 

4. All Members shall refrain in their in-— 
ternational relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or — 
in any other manner inconsistent with the? 
Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it — 
takes in accordance with the presen 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving as- 
sistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en 
forcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that 
states which are not Members of the United 


ciples so far aS may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace ane 
security. 


the present Charter; but this principle 2 
shall not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER II ‘ weg 


Membership 


Article 3 
The original Members of the United 
tions shall be the states which, havir 
participated in the United Nations Co 
ference on International Organization 
San Francisco, or having previously bree 


750 


the Declaration by United Nations of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, sign the present Charter and 
ratify it in accordance with Article eee! , 


Article 4 


1. Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the 
| present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the Organization, are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations. 


ie 2. The admission of any such state to 

“membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the 
- Security Council. 


2 were Article 5 

_ +A Member of the United Nations against 
_ which preventive or enforcement action 
_ has been taken by the Security Council 
2 - may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
; mendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may 
_ be restored by the Security Council. 


ity Article 6 

Member of the United Nations which 
%3 has persistently violated the Principles 
contained in the present Charter may be 
expelled from the Organization by the Gen- 

eral Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


bees CHAPTER III 


Organs 


i 2 Article 7 

; - There are established as the principal 
organs of the United Nations; a General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
an International Court of Justice, and a 
cretariat. 


as Article 8 

BS The United Nations shall place no re- 
strictions on the eligibility of men and 
5 omen to participate in any capacity and 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 
Composition 


; Article 9 


efi ‘The General Assembly shall consist of 
he members of the United Nations, 


» United Nations or to the Security Coun 


-any questions relating to the mainte 
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2. Each Member shall have not mo 
than five representatives in the Gen: 
Assembly. ; 


Functions and Powers 


Article 10 


The General Assembly may discuss 
questions or any matters within the s 
of the present Charter or relating to 1 
powers and functions of any organs pr 
vided for in the present Charter, an 
except as provided in Article 12, may m 
recommendations to the Members of t 


or to both on any such queer or 1 
ters. 


Article 11 


1. The General Assembly may considé: 
the general principles of cooperation im 
the maintenance of international pei 
and security, including the principles g 
erning disarmament and the regulatio1 
armaments, and may make recommen 
tions with regard to such principle 
the Members or to the Security Counc 
to both. } 


2. The General Assembly may disc’ 


of international peace and security bro 
before it by any Member of the United Na 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by 
state which is not a Member of the Un 
Nations, in accordance with Article 35, p 
agraph 2, and, except as provided in 4 
cle 12, may make recommendations 
regard to any such question to the | 
or states concerned or to the Sec 
Council or to both. Any such questior 
which action is necessary shall be r 
to the Security Council by the Gen 
Assembly either before or after discu : 


3. The General Assembly may call» 
attention of the Security Council to s ( 
tions which are likely to endanger inte 
national peace and security. , 

4. The powers of the General As 
set forth in this Article shall not li 
general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 , 

1. While the Security Council is 
ing in respect of any dispute or 
the functions assigned to it in th 
Charter, the General Assembly sh 
make any recommendations with 
that dispute or situation unless 1 
curity Council so requests. 


2. The Secretary-General, with t] 
sent of the Security Council, shall n 
the General Assembly at each si 
any matters relative to the mainter 
international peace and securit; w 
being dealt with by the Secu 
and shall similarly notify the | 
sembly, or the Members of th 


immediately the Security Council 
iS es © deal with such matters. 


Article 13 


he General Assembly shall initiate 
ies and’ make recommendations for the 


) Dromoting international coopera- 
n in the political field and encouraging 
progressive development of interna- 
law and its codification; 


promoting international coopera- 
1 the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
mal, and health fields, and assisting in 
realization of human rights and fun- 
ental freedoms for all without distinc- 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


Phe further responsibilities, functions 
powers of the General Assembly with 
t to matters mentioned in paragraph 
above are set forth in Chapters IX 


Article 14 


ibject to the provisions of Article 12, 
seneral Assembly may recommend 
Sures for the peaceful adjustment of 
' situation, regardless of origin, which 
ems likely to impair the general wel- 
- friendly relations among nations, 
ling situations resulting from a vio- 
of the provisions of the present 
setting forth the Purposes and 
of the United Nations. 


Article 15 


isider annual and special reports 
.e Security Council; these reports 
clude an account of the measures 
Security Council has decided upon 


General Assembly shall receive 
ider reports from the other or- 
le United Nations. 


Article 16 

eral Assembly shall perform 

ons with respect to-the inter- 

_trusteeship system as are assigned 

ler Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
he approval of the trusteeship 

nts for areas not designated as 


Article 17 


General Assembly shall consider 
ve the budget of the Organiza- 


xpenses of the Organization shall 
y the Members as apportioned 
eneral Assembly. 
» General Assembly shall consider 
rove any financial and budgetary 
with. iehagletizes. agencies re- 


ae 


the. Govern Assembly is not in 


ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine | 
the administrative budgets of such spe- re 
cialized agencies with a view to making pean 
recommendations to the agencies con- ~— 
cerned. 


Voting 


Article 18 


1. Each member of the General Assembly 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the General Assembly on 
important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members pres- ae 
ent and voting. These questions shall in- 
clude: recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non- 
permanent members of the Security Coun- — 
cil, the election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election © 
of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with paragraph 1 (c) of Article 
86, the admission of new Members to- 
the United Nations, the suspension of the — 
rights and privileges of membership, the 
expulsion of Members, questions relating 
to the operation of the trusteeship system, 
and budgetary questions. 


3. Decisions on other questions, inthud= 
ing the determination of additional cate-— 
gories of questions to be decided by a two 
thirds majority, shall be made by a m 
jority of the members present and voti. 


Article 19 


A Member of the United Nations which | 
is in arrears in the payment of its finan : 
contributions to the Organization shal 
have no vote in the General Assembly 
the amount of its arrears equals or e 
ceeds the amount of the contributions da 
from it for the preceding two full ye 


satisfied that the failure to pay is due + 
conditions beyond the control of ee Mem 
ber. 


Procedure 


Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet 
regular annual sessions and in such sp 
sessions as occasion may require. Spe ‘ 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secre. 
tary-General at the request of the Se rT 
Council or of a majority of the eee 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect — 
President for each session. , cae 


Article 22 

The General Assembly may estab 
such subsidiary organs as it deems ne 
sary for the performance of its jie 


CHAPTER V 


The Security Council 
Composition 


Article 23 
1. The Security Council shall consist of 
eleven Members of the United Nations. 

The Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 

as “Ireland, and the United States of America 
shall be permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The General Assembly shall 
‘elect six other Members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other 
_. purposes of the Organization, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
_ term of two years. In the first election of 
- the non- permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one 
- year. A retiring member shall not be eligi- 
ble for immediate re-election. 

bi 


_ 8. Each member of the Security Council 
a shall have one representative. 


C “a 


Functions and Powers 


Article 24 

4 In order to insure prompt and effec- 
ive action by the United Nations, its Mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council pri- 
lary responsibility for the maintenance 
f international peace and security, and 
: ree that in carrying out its duties under 

pelts = <oe laee the Security Council 


na Council shall act in accordance with 
he Purposes and _Principles of the United 


rity Council for the discharge of these 
es are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, 
II, and XII. 

The Security Council shall submit an- 
1 and, when necessary, special reports 
he General Assembly for its considera- 


Article 25 


The Members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
Neg ee Security Council in accordance with 


Y 


a maintenance of international peace 
an | security with the least diversion for 
re armaments of the world’s human and eco- 


nomic resources, the Security Council 
be responsible for formulating, with 
assistance of the Military Staff Comm. 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be s 
mitted to the Members of the United 
tions for the establishment of a System 
the regulation of armaments. 


Voting 


Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Coune' 1. 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security coane 
procedural matters shall be made by 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council 
all other matters shall be made by an a 
firmative vote of seven members includi: 
the concurring votes of the permane! 
members; provided that, in decisions uni 
Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 of 
ticle 52, a party to a dispute shall abs' 
from voting. 


Procedure 


Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so 
ganized as to be able to function CO: 
tinuously. ‘Each member of the Securi 
Council shall for this purpose be rep 
sented at all times at the seat of 
Organization. ae 


2. The Security Council shall hold 
gdic meetings at which each of its 1 
bers may, if it so desires, be repre: 
by a member of the government or by 
other specially designated representa’ 


3. The Security Council may hold n 
ings at such places other than the 
of the Organization as in its judg 
will best facilitate its work. 
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Article 29 

The Security Council may establish 
subsidiary organs as it deems nece 
the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its 
rules of procedure, including the 
of selecting its President. 


Article 31 
Any Member of the United 1 d 
which is not a member of the Se 
Council may participate, without vo 
the discussion of any question brou 
fore the Security Council when tE 
latter considers that the interests | of th 
Member are specially affected. re 


Article 32 

Any Member of the Uniter 
_ which is Boe a member of 
eek 


a 


ity Council, shall be invited to partici- 
, Without vote, in the discussion relat- 
the dispute. The Security Council 
ay down such conditions as it deems 


2 the participation of a state which 


CHAPTER VI 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Article 33 

The parties to any dispute, the con- 
ance of which is likely to endanger the 
mtenance of international peace and 
‘ity, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
hegotiation, enquiry, mediation, con- 
ation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
ort to regional agencies or arrange- 
_ or other peaceful means of their 
oice. 


necessary, call upon the parties to 
their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 


Security Council may investigate 
' dispute, or any situation which might 
© international friction or give rise 
dispute, in order to determine whether 
itinuance of the dispute or situation 
to endanger the maintenance of 
1ational peace and security. 


Article 35 


j . of the ee Council or of the 
ssembly. 


te which is not a Member of the 
tations may bring to the atten- 
of the Security Council or of the Gen- 

ssembly any dispute to which it is a 
if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
i the dispute, the obligations of 
tlement provided in the present 


e proceedings of the General As- 
in respect of matters brought to its 
1 under this Article will be subject 
visions of Articles 11 and 12. 


dy Article 36 

Security Council may, at any 
_ dispute of the nature referred 
cle 33 or of a situation of like 
ommend appropriate procedures 


any procedures for the set- 
le dispute which have already 
he parties. 2 


39) SGhder consideration by the Se~ 


‘cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to main 


3. In making recommendations under , 
this Article the Security Council should ae 
also take into consideration that legal diss 


putes should as a general rule be referred it 
by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Statute of the Court. 


Article 37 
1. Should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- — 
cide whether to take action under Article — 
36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. y 


oS TS 


Article 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions on 
Articles 33 to 37, the Security Council may, | ae 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, 4 
make recommendations to the parties with _ 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute. 


CHAPTER VII 


Action with Respect to Threats to th 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and 
Acts of Aggression 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall determing 
the existence of any threat to the peace 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 


ay 


cide what measures shall be taken in ac- 


tain or restore international peace ye 
security. : 


Article 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of t 
situation, the Security Council may, 
fore making the recommendations or 
ciding upon the measures provided fo: L 
Article 39, call upon the parties con 
cerned to comply with such provisi 
measures as it deems necessary or ces 


measures. 
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to its decisions, and it may call upon the 
Members of the United Nations to apply 
such measures. These may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
‘relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
: graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
“ munication, and the severance of diplo- 
; goatte relations. 


Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate or have proved to 
be inadequate, it may take such action 
_ by air, sea, or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may in- 
elude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea, or land forces of 

-_ Members of the United Nations. 


i ; Article 43 
1. All Members of the United Nations, 
Pasir order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, un- 
_ dertake to make available to the Security 
Ms Council, on its call and in accordance with 
oa special agreement or agreements, armed 
_ forces, assistance, and facilities, including 


- tights of passage, necessary for the purpose 


curity. 


2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
cation, and the nature of the facilities and 
pessistance to be provided. 

ve The agreement or agreements shall 
negotiated as soon as possible on the 
litiative of the Security Council. They 
all be concluded between the Security 
cil and Members or between the Se- 
surity Council and groups of Members 
nd shall be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 


ber not pevaacntea on it to provide 


_ tions assumed under Article 43, invite that 
Rang if the Mernber so desires, to par- 


Hagents of that Member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 


1 order to enable the United Nations to 
e urgent military measures, Members 
ll hold immediately available national 
orce contingents for combined inter- 
tional enforcement action. The strength 
degree of readiness of these contin- 
its and plans for their combined action 
Il be. determined, within the mits laid 


Oise Dai Silks 


of maintaining international peace and se- 


_ Mem 
armed forces in fulfillment of the obliga-~ 


Information Ple 


down in the special agreement or a 
ments referred to in Article 43, b 
Security Council with the assistance of 1] 
Military Staff Committee. ' 


Article 46 

Plans for the application of armed for 
shall be made by the Security Count 
with the assistance of the Military st 
Committee. 


+ a 


rs 


Article 47 


1. There shall be established a Mili 
Staff Committee to advise and assis 
Security Council on all questions re 
to the Security Council’s military requ 
ments for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the employme ti 
and command of forces placed at its d 
posal, the regulation of armaments 
possible disarmament. : 

2. The Military Staff Committee sh 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the p 
manent members of the Security Cou 
or their representatives. Any Membe 
the United Nations not permanently 
resented on the Committee shall be 
vited by the Committee to be associe 
with it when the efficient discharge of 1 
Committee’s responsibilities requires 
participation of that Member in its w 

3. The Military Staff Committee shi lL 
responsible under the Security Co 
for the strategic direction of any arn 
forces placed at the disposal of tk 
curity Council. Questions relating to 
command of such forces shall i wor 
out subsequently. * 


4. The Military Staff Committes 
the authorization of the Security Cc 
and after consultation with appr 
regional agencies, may ese O reg 
subcommittees. 


Article 48 

1. The action required to carry 
decisions of the Security Council 
maintenance of international peace 
security shall be taken by all the Me 
of the United Nations or by some fi 
as the Security Council may determi 
2. Such decisions shall be carri 
by the Members of the United Natio 
rectly and through their action i 
propriate international agencies 
they are members. 


Article49 

The Members of the United Nat 
join in affording mutual assistanc! 
rying out the measures decide 
the Security Council. ey 


Article 50 
If preventive or enforcem 
against any state are take 
curity Council, any other 


ber of the United Nations or , not, 
sh finds itself confronted with special 
ic problems arising from the carry- 
it of those measures shall have the 
ht to consult the Security Council with 
BE id to a solution of those problems. 
a * ¢ 
Article 51 


hing in the present Charter shall im- 
x the inherent right of individual or 
lective self-defense if an armed attack 
urs against a Member of the United 
ations, until the Security Council has 
sn measures necessary to maintain 
ational peace and security. Measures 
by Members in the exercise of this 
Of self-defense shall be immediately 
ted to the Security Council and shall 
nm any way affect the authority and 
spc sibility of the Security Council un- 
r the present Charter to take at any 
ie such action as it deems necessary in 
r to maintain or restore international 
e and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 


Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
les the existence of regional arrange- 
2 SS Or agencies for dealing with such 
S relating to the maintenance of 
ernational peace and security as are 
ropriate for regional action, provided 
such arrangements or agencies and 
ir activities are consistent with the 


z 


poses and Principles of the United Na- 


the Members of the United Nations 
ig into such arrangements or con- 
ing such agencies shall make every 
© achieve pacific settlement of local 


‘or by such regional agencies before 
them to the Security Council. 


he Security Council shall encourage 
evelopment of pacific settlement of 
isputes through such regional ar- 
mts or by such regional agencies 
"on the initiative of the states con- 
d or by reference from the Security 


“Article in no way impairs the 
on of Articles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 


, utilize such regional arrange- 
yy agencies for enforcement action 
ts authority. But no enforcement 


s or by regional agencies with- 
ithorization of the Security 
jhe exception of measures 

my state, as defined in par- 


ites through such regional arrange- . 


e Security Council shall, where ap- . 
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_agraph 2 of this Article, provided for pur- 
suant to Article 107 or in regional ar-— 
Tangements directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the Organization 
may, on request of the Governments con- 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further aggression by such 
a state. % 

2. The term enemy state as used in para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the Second World War _ 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 


Article 54 ek 

The Security Council shall at all times 

be kept fully informed of activities under- 

taken or in contemplation under regional 

arrangements or by regional agencies for — 

the maintenance of international peace — 
and security. . 


CHAPTER IX 


International Economic and Social 


Cooperation aE 
A des 
Article 55 : 
With a view to the creation of conditions — 
of stability and well-being which are nec- i 
essary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determi- — 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote: ; 7 


(a) higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic a: 
social progress and development; ~ : 


(b) solutions of international economic 
social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and ES 

(c) universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. Paar ~ 


9 


Article 56 : 

All Members pledge themselves to t 
joint and separate action in cooper 
with the Organization for the achiever 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57 : 
1. The various specialized agencies, es- 
tablished by intergovernmental agree-_ ‘ 


ment and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities, as defined in their has 
instruments, in economic, social, cultural, — 
educational, health, and related fields, shall 9 
be brought into relationship with the — 
United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. f 


2. Such agencies thus brought into 
lationship with the United Nations — 
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hereinafter referred to as specialized agen- 
cies. — 
Article 58 
“The Organization shall make recommen- 
dations for the coordination of the poli- 
cies and activities of the specialized agen- 
'~ eles. 
ee. 39 Article 59 
| The Organization shall, where appropri- 
ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the ac- 
Py.s, complishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55. 
Article 60 
Responsibility for the discharge of the 
i functions of the Organization set forth in 
_ this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
_ Assembly and, under the authority of the 
- General Assembly, in the Economic and 
/ Deri Council, which shall have for this 
purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


ge as CHAPTER X 


; , Economic and Social Council 
oe Composition 


Article 61 
at The Economic and Social Council 


‘Shes Subject to the provisions of para- 
_ graph 8, six members of the Economic and 
; ees Council shall be elected each year 
for a ee of three years. A retiring mem- 


. At the first election, eighteen mem- 
of the Economic and Social Council 


as 


_ the end of two years, in accordance with 
Bore rrangements made by the General As- 
ied Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one representa- 


Functions and Powers 


Article 62 


The Economic and Social Council may 
ke or initiate studies and reports with 
pect to international economic, social, 
tural, educational, health, and related 
ters and may make recommendations 
with respect to any such matters to the 
a yeneral Assembly, to the Members of the 
nited Nations, and to the specialized 
gencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
rvance of, human rights and funda- 
tal freedoms for all. 

oir 
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3. It may prepare draft conventions : 
submission to the General Assembly, W: 1 
respect to matters falling within its Co! 
petence. 3 x 

4. It may call, in accordance with © é 
rules prescribed by the United Nation 
international conferences on matters fall 
ing within its competence. ; 


Article 63 

1. The Economic and Social Council n 
enter into agreements with any of 
agencies referred to in Article 57, ie : 
the terms on which the agency concerr 
shall be brought into relationship w 
the United Nations. Such agreements s 
be subject to approval by the Genera. 
sembly. 
2. It may coordinate the activities of 
specialized agencies through consultat 
with and recommendations to such ag 
cies and through recommendations to t 
General Assembly and to the Mente 
the United Nations. 


Article 64 

1. The Economic and Social Council me 
take appropriate steps to obtain regt ul 
reports from the specialized agencies. 
may make arrangements with the 
bers of the United Nations and wi 
specialized agencies to obtain repor 
the steps taken to give effect to its 
recommendations and to recommendatiol 
on matters falling within its competen 
made by the General Assembly. ~ 
2. It may communicate its observations 
on these reports to the General Asse: 


Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council 
furnish information to the Security 
cil and shall assist the Security ‘Cor 
upon its request. 


Article 66 
1. The Economic and Social Coun 
perform such functions as fall withi 
competence in connection with the ¢ 
ing out of the recommendagios 
General Assembly. d 
2. It may, with the approval of ie 
eral Assembly, perform services aj 
quest of Members of the United 
and at the request of specialized a 
3. It shall perform such other fun 
as are specified elsewhere in the 
Charter or as may be seh: to it. 
General Assembly. 


Voting 5 

Article 67 _ ex 

1, Each member of the Economi 
Social Council. shall have on one ie. 

Bail Aa 
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Article 68 

The Mechorni and Social Council shall 
set up commissions in economic and so- 
cial fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as 
may. be required for the performance of its 
nctions. 


{ 


Article 69 

_ The Economic and Social Council shall 

invite any Member of the United Nations 

to participate, without vote, in its de- 

liberations on any matter of particular 

concern to that Member. 

sy Article 70 

= Economic and Social Council may 
€ arrangements for representatives of 

the specialized agencies to «participate, 
ithout vote, in its deliberations and in 

hose of the commissions established by it, 

nd for its representatives to participate 

in _the deliberations of the specialized 


Article 71 


fhe Economic and Social Council may 
ike suitable arrangements for consulta- 
‘ith non-governmental organizations 
hh are concerned with matters within 


‘hade with international organizations 
nd, where appropriate, with national or- 
nizations after consultation with the 


ember of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 
The Economic and Social Council 


all adopt its own rules of procedure, in-— 


g the method of selecting its Presi- 


meet as required in accordance with 

rules, which shall include provision 

he convening of meetings on the re- 
tc of a majority of its members. 


EN XI 


seietin Territories 


ae | Article 73 
[ smbers of the United Nations which 
é@ or assume responsibilities for the 
istration of territories whose peo- 
have not yet attained a full measure 
-government recognize the principle 
» interests of the inhabitants of 
ries are paramount, and ac- 


reer) iy 
cept as a sacred trust the obligation to | 
‘promote to the utmost, within the system 


of international peace and security estab- — 


lished by the present Charter, the well- 


being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories, and, to this end: 


(a) to ensure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational | 
advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 


(b) to develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free po- 
litical institutions, according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and ine varying stages of ad- 
vancement; . 


(c) to further international peace and 
security; 


(ad) to promote constructive measures 
of development, to encourage research, and 
to cooperate with one another and, when 
and where appropriate, with specialized Hine 
international bodies with a view to the — 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth. in'> 
this Article; and ; 


(e) to transmit regularly to the Secre- 
tary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, so- 
cial, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively = 
responsible other than those territories to — “3 

which Chapters XII and XIII apply. ; ‘= 


Article 74 : eo”. 

Members of the United Nations also — 
agree that their policy in respect of the 
territories to which this Chapter applies, at 
no less than in respect of their metropoli- — S 
tan areas, must be based on the general . 
principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world, in so- 
cial, economic, and commercial mie Gers us 


hes 
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CHAPTER XII 


International Trusteeship System | 
Article 75 


thereunder by Decadent individu: 
agreements. These territories are herein ; 
after referred to as trust territories. 7 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteesh 
system, in accordance with the Purp 
‘ 


eae 


% 
of the United Nations laid down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 
(a) to further international peace and 
i security; 

(b) to promote the political, economic, 
social, and- educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, 
and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may 

be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the 
- peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
_ vided by the terms of each trusteeship 
_ agreement; 
(ce) to encourage respect for human 
i rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
‘all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion, and to encourage 
ecognition of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world; and 

si (d) to ensure equal treatment in so- 
ial, economic, and commercial matters 
_ for all Members of the United Nations and 
their nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of 
stice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives and sub- 
lect to the provisions of Article 80. 


Article 77 
The trusteeship system shall apply to 
territories in the following categories 
ay be placed thereunder by means of 
i sige agreements: 


p) Pe itariés which may be detached 
memy states as a result of the Sec- 


Article 78 


he trusteeship system shall not apply 
to territories which have become Members 
me f the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the 
p Berle of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
be placed under the trusteeship 
including any alteration or amend- 
hall be agreed upon by the states 
concerned, including the manda- 


Information Please 


Article 80 3 
1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
dividual trusteeship agreements, made 


territory under the trusteeship system, a 
until such agreements have been con 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any state es 
or any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which Mem 
bers of the United Nations may respec- 
tively be parties. ; 
2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall | 
be interpreted as giving grounds for de 
or postponement of the negotiation : 
conclusion of agreements for placing m 
dated and other territories under the tr 
teeship system as provided for in Art 
77. 


Article 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in ea 
case include the terms under which #1 
trust territory will be administered 
designate the authority which will e: 
cise the administration of the trust ter 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter cal 
the administering authority, may be ot 
or more states or the Organization it 


Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trus 
ship agreement, a strategic area or 
which may include part or all of the 
territory to which the agreement app! 
without prejudice to any special a 
ment or agreements made under Arti 


Article 83 


1. All functions of the United N 
relating to strategic areas, includin 
approval of the terms of the trust 
agreements and of their alterat: \( 
amendment, shall be exercised by tk 
curity Council. : ; 

2. The basic objectives set forth i 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the 
of each strategic area. 


3. The Security Council shall, sut 
the provisions of the trusteeship 
ments and without prejudice to ay 
considerations, avail itself of the assis 
of the Trusteeship Council to p 
those functions of the United 
under the trusteeship system re 
political, economic, social, and edu 
matters in the strategic areas. , 


Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the admini 
authority to ensure that the tr 
tory shall play its part in the n 
nance of international peace and 
To this end the administerin 
may make use of volunteer | for 


rrying out the obligations towards the 


gard by the administering authority, as 
ae ell as for local defense and the mainte- 
ance of law and order within the trust 


: territory. 


: fe? . 
: “i Article 85 

at 1. The functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the 
_trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised by 
spe General Assembly. 


2. The Trusteeship Council, operating 
under the authority of the General As- 
sembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
‘in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council 
Composition 


Article 86 
ite The Trusteeship Council shall consist 


xe) f the following Members of the United 
Siations: 


oa) those eee administering trust 
ee tordes; 


_ (b) such of those Members mentioned 
y name in Article 23 as are not admin- 
istering trust territories; and 


_(c) as many other Members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to ensure that the 
tOtal number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally divided between 
hose Members of the United Nations 
hich administer trust territories and 
shose which do not. 


oe: _Hach member of the Trusteeship 
ouncil shall designate one specially quali- 
d person to represent it therein. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 87 


‘he General Assembly and, under its 
ity, the Trusteeship Council, in 
ying out their functions, may: 


(a). consider reports submitted by the 
oe ene. authority; 


(b) ‘accept petitions and examine them 
consultation with the administering 
thority; 

-) provide for periodic visits to the re- 
ive trust territories at times agreed 
with the administering authority; 


assistance from the trust territory 


3 curity Council undertaken in this re-— 


Article 88 


The Trusteeship Council shall formulate 
a questionnaire on the political, nae ; 
social, and educational advencement of th 
inhabitants of each trust territory, shat oi 
the administering authority for each trus 
territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annua’ 
report to the General Assembly upon the 
basis of such questionnaire. 


Voting 


Article 89 


1. Each member of the 
Council shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Coun: 
shall be made by a majority of the me 
bers present and voting. ee 


Trusteesl 


Procedure 


Article 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall ado 
its own rules of procedure, including ‘the ‘ 
method of selecting its President. Oolae 


2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as 
required in accordance with its rules , 
which shall include provision for the : 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


‘ Article 91 z 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when a 

propriate, avail itself of the assistance 

the Economic and Social Council | ar 

of the specialized agencies in regard 
matters with which they are eee 

concerned. : + 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Justi 


tm 
Article 92 ress 


The International Court of Justice § ES} 
be the principal judicial . organ of 
United Nations. It shall function in 
cordance with the annexed Statute, 
is based upon the Statute of the 
manent Court of International Justices 
forms an integral part of the present | 
ter. oe 

Article 93) 

1. All Members of the United Nat 
ipso facto parties to the Statute le of 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Membe 


Statute of the International Court of 
tice on condition to be determine 
each case by the General Assemb 
the recommendation of the Securit 
CequlA ‘ 


Article 94 


1. Each Member of the Unitec 
undertakes to comply with the de 
iit Aa: 


- 


the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. ; 

_ 2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
the obligations incumbent upon it under 
judgment rendered by the ‘Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Se- 
rity Council, which may, if it deems 
cessary, make recommendations or de- 
‘cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 
othing in the present Charter shall 
nt Members of the United Nations 
‘entrusting the solution of their dif- 
mces to other tribunals by virtue of 
greements already in existence or which 
may be concluded in the future. 


sty, Article 96 

Sade The General Assembly or the Security 
Jouncil may request the International 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
m any legal question. 

Other organs of the United Nations 
specialized agencies, which may at any 
be so authorized by the General As- 
, may also request advisory opinions 
> Court on legal questions arising 
the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 

ecretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
neral and such staff as the Organi- 
| may require. The Secretary-General 
be appointed by the General Assembly 
recommendation of the Security 
He shall be the chief administra- 
cer of the Organization. 


ty Article 98 ‘ 

scretary-General shall act in tha 
in all meetings of the General 
of the Security Council, of the 
ic and Social Council, and of the 
hip Council, and shall perform 
r functions as are entrusted to 
ese organs. The Secretary-Gen- 


n - of the Security Council any mat- 
hich in his ‘opinion may threaten the 
nance of international peace and 


Vv 


Article 100 
performance of their duties the 
receive instructions from any 


ment or from any other authority 
to the Organization. They shall 


Ea Information Pleas = 


refrain from any. action which might r fle 
on their position as international fficia 
responsible only to the Organization. ~ 


2. Each Member of the United Nati 
undertakes to respect the exclusivel 
ternational character of the responsib 
of the Secretary-General and the staff 
not to seek to influence them in the 
charge of their responsibilities. 4 


Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary-General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. nq 


2. Appropriate staffs shall be perma- 
nently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, — 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part 0: 
the Secretariat. ee 


3. The paramount consideration in the 
employment of the staff and in the d | 
termination of the conditions of servi 
shall be the necessity of securing the higt 
est standards of efficiency, competence, a 
integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
the importance of recruiting the 
on as wide a geographical basis as posi 
ble. : 


di 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous. Provisions 


Article 102 F 

1. Every treaty and every internation 
agreement entered into by any Member 0 
the United Nations after the present Ch 
ter comes into force shall as soon as p 
ble be registered with the Secretariat 
published by it. j 
2. No party to any such treaty or i 
national agreement which has not 
registered in accordance with the 
visions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
invoke that treaty or agreement before 
organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 

In the event of a conflict betwe 

obligations of the Members of the 

Nations under the present Charte 

their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligation: d 

the present Charter shall prevail. 


Article 104: ; 

The Organization shall enjoy in the 
ritory of each of its Members such 
capacity as may be necessary for th 
cise of its functions and the fulfillmen 
its purposes. ; aS 


Article 105 & 

1. The Organization shall enjoy it 
territory of each of its Membe 
privileges and immunities as a 
for the fulfillment of its p i 


iii Berree stctivenn of the Marhbois of the 
United Nations and officials of the Organi- 
gation shall similarly enjoy such privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the 
independent exercise of their functions in 
connection with the Organization. 


3. The General Assembly may make rec- 
‘ommendations with a view to determining 
the details of the application of paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article or may propose 
conventions to the Members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


Lay CHAPTER XVII 


* 


_ Transitional Security Arrangements 


wa Article 106 


_ Pending the coming into force of such 
special agreements referred to in Article 
43 as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its 
‘responsibilities under Article 42, the parties 
‘to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at 
“Moscow, October 30, 1943, and France, shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 5 of that Declaration, consult with 
, one another and, as occasion requires with 
other Members of the United Nations 
with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the Organization as may be necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Article 107 


1 “Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action, in relation to 
any state which during the Second World 
_ War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 

as a result of that war by the Govern- 

ments having responsibility for such ac- 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


a i Article 108 

Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all Members of the 
‘United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
“members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds 
« of the Members of the United Nations, in- 
eluding all the permanent members of the 
curity Council. 


Se) &'*) Article 109 


lewing the present Charter may be held 
a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
ee vote of the members of the General 


of the Security Council. Each Member 
the United Nations shall have one vote 


_ ter recommended by a two-thirds vote 


ey ' the United Nations for the purpose of 
rev 


. 2. Any aitoratlon of the present Char- 


the conference shall take effect when ra 
fied in accordance with their respecti 
constitutional processes by two- thirds 
the Members of the United Nations i 
cluding all the permanent members of the ~ 
Security Council. 


3. If such a conference has not been 
held before the tenth annual session of 
the General Assembly following the coming ~ 
into force of the present Charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session fo) 
the General Assembly, and the conference ; 
shall be held if so decided by a majority — 
vote of the members of the General 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mer 
bers of the Security Council. | 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature 


Article 110 bea) 


1. The present Charter shall be ratifies 
by the signatory states in accordance wi 
their respective constitutional poeta 


2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which shall notify all e 
signatory states of each deposit as wel ; 
the Secretary-General of the Organization : 
when he has been appointed. Bis Ame 

3. The present Charter shall come in 
force upon the deposit of ratifications bh 
the Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Un ‘ited 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Nor hern 
Ireland, and the United States of Ame : 
and by a majority of the other sign y 
states. A protocol of the ratification ; de= 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by 
the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate cop: 
thereof to all the signatory states. 


4. The states signatory to the p 
Charter which ratify it after it has 
into force will become original Me: 
of the United Nations on the date on the 
deposit of their respective ratificatic 1S. 


Article 111 | : 

The present Charter, of whi 
Chinese, French, Russian, Englis 
Spanish texts are equally authenti 
remain deposited in the archives 
Government of the United Stat 
America. Duly certified copies there 


of the Governments of the United Nat O 
have signed the present Charter. wa 
DONE at the city of San Francis: oO t 
twenty-sixth day of June, one thousa’ 
nine hundred and forty-five. | 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE U. S. 233 arenas 
New York 7, N. Y. 

“AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 2320 Gai 
Ave., New York 68, N. Y. 


MATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Room 3406, . 
22 E. 42d St; New York 17, N.Y. 


MATEUR HOCKEY ASSN. OF THE U.S. Madison Square 
arden, 307 W. 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


~ Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 
MATEUR SOFTBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Suite 401, 11 
Hill St., “Newark 2, N. J. 


sad hio 
MERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 


AN HOCKEY LEAGUE. Box 190, Hempstead, N. Y. 
AN HORSE SHOWS ASSN. 90 Broad St., New York 4. 
ata KENNEL CLUB. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 


POWER BOAT ASSN. 700 Canton Ave., Detroit 


RACING DRIVERS CLUB (midget auto racing). 
50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
ROQUE LEAGUE, 5439 Vanderbilt Ave., Dallas 6, 


ae York 17, N. Vi 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION. Halton 
3 Holborn, London, E. C. 1, England. 


me , Ky. 


a) 4 


SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS AND INFORMATION BUREAU 


R' - COLLEGE ATHLETIC DARN At Biltmore. 


GAME FISH ASSN. American Museum of 


. OF STATE RACING COMMISSIONERS. Box 


NATL. BASEBALL CONGRESS. Wichita 1, Kans. 
NATL. BASKETBALL ASSN. Empire State Bldg., N. ° d 
NATL. BOXING ASSN. Room 2053, New Municipal bes ef, 
Washington 1, D. C. ; 
NATL. COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSN. Fairfax Bldg, 1 ut 
and Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
NATL. DUCK PIN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1420 New Yor c 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. a 
NATL. FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2. 
NATL. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Sun Life Bidg., Montreal, Qu 
NATL. HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSN. 111 Via Buena 
tura, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


NATL. LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio sf 


NATL. RIFLE ASSN. OF AMERICA. 1600 Rhode Island Ave. br 
Washington 6, D. C. 
NATL. SKEET SHOOTING ASSN. 3409 Oak Lawn Ave. 
Dallas 19, Texas. a 
NATL. SKI ASSN. 100 West 13th Ave., Denver 4, Colo. ; 
NATL. WATER SKI ASSN. 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., Gra 
Rapids 2, Mich. . 
NEW YORK RACING ASSNS. SERVICE BUREAU. 250 Pai ; 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 4 
NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC (BOXING) . COMMISSIO N. 
226 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING UNION. 37 West 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSN. OF AMERICA. 13 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. ‘i 
‘PROFESSIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSN. OF THE U. 
E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF AME 
Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich. 
THE JOCKEY CLUB. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N 
THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSNS. OF THE U. S. 925 Ch 
ler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. oy 
U.S. AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSN. 120 we t 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
U.S. CHESS FEDERATION. 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
U. S. FIELD HOCKEY ASSN. 24 Park Place, Rockville.C 
Nos 
U. S. FIGURE SKATING ASSN. Rm. 505, 30 Huntington \ 
Boston, Mass. : 
U. S. GOLF ASSN. 40 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. 
U. S. HANDBALL ASSN. 505 No. Michigan Ave., Chi 
U. S. INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSN. 52 Wa 
New York 5, N. Y. 
U. S. LAWN TENNIS ASSN. 120 Broadway, New York: 5 NY 
U. S. OLYMPIC ASSN. Biltmore Hotel, New York ‘ Y 
U.S. POLO ASSN. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
U. S. SOCCER FOOTBALL ASSN. 320 Fifth Ave., N 


U. S. SQUASH RACQUETS ASSN. Rm. 1105, 1M 
New York 5, N. Y. 

U. S. TABLE TENNIS ASSN. 6625 So. Winchester, 
Ill. 

U.S. TROTTING ASSN. 1349 E. Broad St., Colum 

U. S. VOLLEYBALL ASSN. Rm. 1705, 291 Broadway, 
York 7, N. Y. 

WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE. 4405 White Hens 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CoN 
High St., arse Ohio. © saat 


SPORTS 


Cited by PETER BRANDWEIN 


a For 1955 sports champions and _ records, 
See special section beginning on Page 846. 


BASEBALL 


\HE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
invented by Abner Doubleday at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 
in the Hall of Fame and National Museum 
of Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
search has proved that a game called “Base 
Bal ” was played in this country and Eng- 
land before 1839. However, the first team 
baseball as we know it was played at the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
1846, between the Knickerbockers and the 
New York Nine.- There was a gradual 
growth of baseball and an improvement of 
uipment and playing skill in the next 
fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
the Civil War spread over the country the 
game they had learned to play in camp. 
storians have it that the first pitcher 
_ throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
Gipinings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
tockings were the first all-professional 
team and in 1869 they played 64 games 


~ NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Warren C. Giles - 

_ President-Secretary-Treasurer 

fice: Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Lé irman of the Board, John A. Heydler 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT 
~ NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION — +4 
; Ford C. Frick, Commissioner * 


Charles M. Segar, Secretary-Treasurer 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
George M. Trautman 
‘ President-Treasurer 
f 720 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vice President—Herman D. White 
be Publicity Director: Robert L. Finch 
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same size and weight, still the rule, w 


adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s ma 
was worn in 1875. The National Lea; 
was organized in 1876. The first chest p1 
tector was donned in 1885. The three-str 
rule was put on the books in 1887 a 
the four-ball ticket to first base cam 
1889. The pitching distance, ToumaGs yaa 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inches 
in 1893 and the rules have been } 
slightly modified since that time. 


elected to that office (1945). 
failed to obtain a new ress 
was succeeded by Ford C. Frick (19 
National League president. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE __ 


William Harridge 
President-Secretary-Treasur 
Office: 310 South Michigan Av 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Baseball Statistics — 


Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 


Record of World Series Games 
(No series in 1904.) 


- i fetires in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named a 
winner and loser, respectively. 


1903—-BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. @) 
(Not under Brush rules) 


Managers—J. J. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 


1—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)..............-- 7 BostonCVOungys «stecciee's cicteisisicies 3 At Boston 
Boston (Dinneen)..............0-008 3 Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 0 At Boston 
Pittsburgh (Phillippe)..............+- 4 Boston (Hughes)...........-. .... 2 At Boston 
t. 6—Pittsburgh CBRMDDO) soci ys picle cle sous 5 Boston (Dinneen)...........-.-..- 4 At Pittsburgh 
7—Boston (Young).........-.-0eeeee eee 11 _ Pittsburgh (Kennedy)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
8—Boston (Dinneen).............00000: 6 Pittsburgh (Leever)..........-.... 3 At Pittsburgh 
P= BOSLONACKOUNS en dtc sls dev enoe base. vi Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 3 At Pittsburgh 
eee (40) (oEeY-Ta Lp Posehn sec renee 3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 0 At Boston 


1905—-NEW YORK N. L.’ (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


Watrwlce cyneeies 3 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia =~ fe, 
Lanta ape Eee 3 New York (McGinnity)............ 0 At New York 

Cie oer aan 9 Philadelphia (Coakley)............ 0 At Philadelphia 
PPE cant oe as 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At New York 


pays Aenea ae 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 0 At New York 


1906—CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Managers—Fielder Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. 


a= Chicago PEGAIREOGK) ddieave cries 013 <rviare's 2 Chicago \N (Brown) ...2% 00. se cic eie's 1 At Chicago Nat. 
icago N (Reulbach).............-.- 7 Chicago A (White).............-. . 1 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Chicago A (Walsh)..............-.--- 3 Chicago N (Pfiester)............-. 0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. — 
icago N (Brown). ......-.-.2.eeeee 1 Chicago A (Altrock)..............- 0 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Chicago A (Walsh)..........2..+0eees 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............- 6 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Chicago A (White),..............-0-5 8 Chicago N(Brown)............... 3 At chien! Am. Pk. 


1907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs: DETROIT A. L. (0) 


Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. a 
2 SC oie a ea Sienpetroit Che).uaetemeieert tine ee At Chicago (12 inn.) 
te hers Mecano 3 Detroit (Mullin).................. 1 At Chicago r 
1g0 Geib) Eis A) .t Paes 5. Pe -Detroit (Stevet)s:- 4.00. 74- ochre 1 At Chicago 

Wanted Beet ERE Te 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Detroit 
= URES SEHD NE Re aN fr 2 Detroit (Mullin).................. 0 At Detroit 


_ 1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. } 


ene tees yak sn. 10 Detroit (Summers)............... 6 At Detroit 
val) he: Tg Uli oe RN 6 _ Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Chicago 
PRE Ces, 8 Chicago (Pfiestér)................ 3 At Chicago 
MEN TREN ested bares 3 Detroit (Summers)..............- 0 At Detroit: 
PM rater ki, Agi Pats 2 Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 At Detroit 


_ 1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Labihasthece heed’ 4 Detroit (Mullin).................. 1 At Pittsburgh 
Wk aeuirs Rorkt oth s,s 7 Pittsburgh (Camnitz)........:..... 2 At Pittsburgh La 
We san eee sir 8. 8 Detroit (Summers)...........-... 6 At Detroit: 
bo dere ate eaOt ETaE 5 . Pittsburgh (Leifield)............5. 0 At Detroit iat 
tanh as dats 8 Detroit (Summers)............... 4 i 
volt (ulin). Lear hie ot tet ee ihe 5 Pittsburgh (Willis)................ 4 


Be chasm) fetter bn katie 8. Detroit (Donovan)..............5. O- 


1910—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Frank i Chance, Chicago. 


Oct. Ee pritcdenite (Benders en. Chicago (Overall)................. 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 18—Philadelphia (Coombs) ‘ Chicago (Brown)................. 3 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 20—Philadelphia (Coombs). Chicago (McIntire)....2........... 5 At Chicago 

ict. 22—Chicago (Brown)...... Philadelphia (Bender). ONS ee ee 3 At Chicago (10 inn. )» 
Oct. 23—Philadelphia (Coombs) Chicago (Brown)................. 2 At Chicago 


1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 14—New York (Mathewson). ............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At New York 

Oct. 16—Philadelphia (Plank)................. 3 New York (Marquard)............. 1 At Philadelphia hoe 

Oct. 17—Philadelphia (Coombs).....,......... 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At New York (11 inn. ya St ee 

Oct. 24—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Philadelphia pare 

Oct. 25—New Nork/(Crandall) 6.25. otcin woe 4 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 3 At New York (10 inn.) i 

Oct. 26—Philadelphia GBanden) Fe oe eckeee 13 New York (Ames)................ 2 At Philadelphia * 
1912—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 

 ~ Managers—J. Garland Stahl, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. 1 

ei e—Boston (Wo0d).|. ..oesceseahis ve cecee 4 — New York (Tesreau).............. 3 At New York “9 

Oct. S—BOstOni (tie)... cits ..aeescciossactecad 6 New, York,Ctie) se 0 i 6 At Boston (linn. 

Oct. 10—New York (arguard) Soc eee RA 2 Boston! (O'Brien)as.-- uke nee 1 At Boston 

Oct. 11—Boston (Wood).............s0000 005 3 _ New York (Tesreau).............. 1 At New York 

Oct. 12—Boston (Bedient),.................. + 2 New York (Mathewson)........... 1 At Boston 

Oct. 14—New York (Marquard)............... 5! Boston (O’Brien) O.2...5 oo). coke 2 At New York 

Oct. 15—New York (Tesreau)..............005 ll Bostom (Wood) ite. sh scene 4 At Boston Bin 

Oct. 16—Boston (Wood) Laat SOT pte ORRaCE 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Boston (10 inn.) Te 


. ait 
3 3 1913—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) a 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. Or " « wae 
Oct. '7—-Philadelphia (Bender). crtes Soeehae< 6 — New York (Marquard)............. 4 At New York. (2 Span 
as 8—New York (Mathewson). ............. 3. Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 10 inn) fee , 
. 9—Philadelphia (Bush)................. 8 New York (Tesreau).............. 2 At New York . 


 10—Philadelphia (Benders aa Sac cts 6 New York (Demaree)............. 5 AtPhiladelphia 
> gtl—Philadelphia (Plank) ite: jcia tar ctor 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 1 AtNew York oak 


ary 1914—BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) 
an" - Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 9—Boston CRudolph) Wa teacus cones 7 ‘Philadelphia (Bender)........ wees. LV At Philadelphia — 
Oct. Me—Boston (lames). 0. cede yess ev cee 1 ‘Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia Ay tO, 
Oct, 12——Boston Games) .\.2 0.035. 0cs oc ecnes 5 Philadelphia (Bush).............. 4 At Boston (12 inn. Wg Aas 
Oct. 13—Boston Sudotoh) BAe eee ene 3 ‘Philadelphia (Shawkey)........... 1 At Boston j ia 
es ; x 
2 1915—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N.L. (1) 0 
s Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. be ae 
a 8—Philadelphia (Alexander)............. 32 sBostomi(Shotie) 2 9..,00s sasn ten 1 At Philadelphia 
= 9—Boston (Foster)..............e.e eee 2 ‘~ Philadelphia (Mayer)............. 1 At Philadelphia ~ pi oY 
bee lt—-Boston (Leonard): ...2.... 0.00. -ce0. 2 Philadelphia (Alexander).......... 1 At Boston 
t. 1 Chictavals, helsta/sjerarthe Mieinle. «2 2 Philadelphia-(Chalmers)........... 1 At Boston 
ORCL D GORT DOODACOUL 5 Philadelphia (Rixey).............. 4 At Phlladelpniay : 
-1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) att ets: 
_ Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. i wy 
Ber erctetin/e, Acct ls Gatos 6 Brooklyn (Marquard) 5 At Boston 14 
PE COB Ob SECIS Oot ACR 2 ~_ Brooklyn (Smith).:............... 1 At Boston (14 inn.) (i 
Net. 0—Brooklyn (Coombs)...............005 4 Boston (Mays)............ aioaagwye wou VAG Brooklyn, anne ft “ 
Mee AMene arenas taguinva 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)... .. .... 2 At Brooklyn — 
Wher wha satel dtl Meat aiaTs 4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer)................ 1 At Boston 


1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


Managers—Clarence H. Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw,. New York... 


Pent atte sia step e512. INOW York CSallee):.. os) arn ae 2 AUChiCaga.s 
Roe debe tis eens eee s 7 New York (Anderson)............. 2 At Chicago 
‘New York (Benton)............ Meats Zee Chicago (Cicotta) 2S wsdsyce eine 0 At New York 
Yew York (Schupp) Ae aco mantis 5m Chicago\(Faber) tiv. «sitio. vent. 0 At New York - 
Beeb aka here a Sec typethoe 8 New York (Sallee),..........2..... 5 At Chicago ‘ 
ad deeb liens seceeee 4 New York (Benton),.......0...00.. 2) AtNew York —— 


. ’ : aa 


_1918—-BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. Q) | 
Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, Chicago. — 


if Se 5—Boston CRU ieee roe eterna 1 Chicago QVaulghiis seeker essa 0 At Chicago 
Sept. 6—Chicago (Tyler)........-........5-, 3 Boston (Bush)....,.......-...055 1 At Chicago 
t. 7—Boston ey) Pe Leer ee oto ain has aren 2 Chicago (Vaughn)..............-.- 1 At Chicago 


Ce OE atl. bee nls 3 Chicago (Douglas)................ 2 At Boston 
ROR ie tian ic ea 3 Boston (Jones)...............-.... 0 At Boston 
Se SUgly ert ap ith vaste 2 Chicago (Tyler).................. 1 At Boston 


1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 


é Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 

1—Cincinnati (Ruether)..............- Pe aoe Chicago.(Cicotte)2 cics5e. 2 aan 1 At Cincinnati 
. 2—Cincinnati (Sallee)................--. 4 Chicago (Williams)..........+..-+5 2 At Cincinnati 
ct. 3—Chicago (Kerr) bare 22a NO aera 3 Cincinnati’ CFisher)....2.....5...: 0 At Chicago 


1 Elo A tht nn eer 2 Chicago (Cicotte)................. 0 At Chicago 
6—Cincinnati MENBEY Mine votes ck oes 5 Chicago (Williams).......-..-..+-. 0 At Chicago 
P= Chicago“ Kelt). aces oer eyes ect es teu 5 Cincinnati (Ring). .....-....-.--.- 4 At Cincinnati 
et. 8—Chicago (Cicotte).........-......2.-- 4 Cincinnati (Sallee)...........-.. ... 1 At Cincinnati a 
9—Cincinnati (Eller).............-....05 10 Chicago (Williams)................ 5 AtChicago(l0inn.) = 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 
maaeeraa ts Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


WMG a eee tee 3 Brooklyn (Marquard)...........-. 1 At Brooklyn 
6—Brooklyn (Grimes). A Tei Bata eee 3 Cleveland (Bagby)................ 0 At Brooklyn 
7—Brooklyn (Smith)...................- 2 Cleveland (Caldwell).............. 1 At Brooklyn 

- 9—Cleveland (Coveleskie)..............- 5 Brooklyn (Cadore)..............-- 1 At Cleveland 
‘Or 10—Cleveland BAGO YC tans scarves Fan 8) “sa Brooklyn:(Grimes) earn oai1. 2 <P cies 1 At Cleveland 
1—Cleveland (GIVES apes ee es 1 Brooklymi(Smith).-,. 6 0. on aay ms 0 At Cleveland 
leveland (Coveleskie)............... 3 Brooklyn (Grimes)............-. 0 At Cleveland 


_ 1921—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 


Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


lew York A (NYS tad era 3. New York N (Nebf)........2..5..- 0 ‘At Polo Grounds 
w York A (Hoyt),......-..--....-- 3 New York N (Dougias)............ 0 At Polo Grounds 


- 7—New York N (Barnes)..............+. 13 New York A (Quinn)...........-.. 5 At Polo Grounds 
—New York N (Douglas)..............- 4 New York A (Mays)...........---. 2 At Polo Grounds 
—New York A (Hoyt).......-...---.0es 3 New York N (Neh). _sdatatiebas << si 2At Pole:Grounds: 


New ‘York N (Barnes).............--- 8 New York A (Shcwhkey)........-.. 5 At Polo Grounds 
New York N (Douglas)... . Tepes Aes 2 New York A (SV ae bat scchaventdees 1 At Polo Grounds 
Ww nah NECNERD) ecco ct cieaia ne iota o's 1 New York A (Hoyt)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 


-1922—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) 


: Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 
MICNGERY AI sete esse ats o's 3 New York A (Bush)... Zi Tonk NetacG tee 2 At Polo Grounds 
A TUN CUED) ene AG ie ee 3 New York A (tie)............-.5-5 3 At Polo Grounds (10. 
BKepCScott) Pacarces coer tte 3 New York A (Hoyt)...........-.-. 0 At Polo Grounds” 
rk N (MeQuillan)............. 4 New York A (Mays)............... 3 At Polo Grounds 
tk N (Nehf)......... 1 Spine ee 5 New York A (Bush)............... 3 At Polo Grounds ~ 


_1923—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
~ Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 


REET Ae s.ne.e.. 5” New York A(Bush)....... Sh eeticks 4 AtYankee Stadium 
4 __— New York N (McQuillan), pipe hee 2. AtPolo Grounds = 
1 New York A (Jones). ........ ihe 0 AtYankee Stadium 
8 NewYork N (Scolt)............... 4 AtPoloGrounds ~- 


otk PREC RUG D )iscid ac sefars esse sion -8 New York N (Bentley)............ 1 At Yankee Stadium ~ 
mart PARPONSOCK); 0. .),4 50 «0» 6... New York N (Nehf)............... 4 a Polo Grounds Ee, 


" 1924—WASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) — 


Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. 


hep Saabs .eseeeee 4 Washington Gohnson)..........-.. 3 At Washington a 
teste onaienee fa 4 New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington 
6 Washington (Marberry)............ 4 At New York 
gt HIE ia aeecegac rns 7 New York (Barnes).............05 4 
NWOTKCBBNTGY)» vias ccs cece cee 6 Washington Johnson)............. 2 
URAGHALY) Se yiee «5 wa scare oye 22 New York CNehf) 4 000 ewe aeecie = 1 
GHASON) i cla’. sais, cis one 4 New York (Bentley)............4. 3 


j ; \ \ 


> “1925—PITTSBURGH 1 N. Lz a) « vs. WASHINGTON At iL (3) 
oF Managers—William B. MeKechnie, Pittsburgh; Stanley R. Harris, Washington. 


Prickett Gohnson)...... Paha NIet we 4 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. 1 At Pittsburgh 
8—Pittsburgh (Aldridge). :.......:...... 3. - Washington (Coveleskie).......... 2 At Pittsburgh’ 
(O—Washington (Ferguson),.............. 4 Pittsburgh (Kremer). ............. 3 At Washington 
1—Washington (Johnson). .............. 4 Ritisburbh'@¥de) tire cron. essen ns 0 At Washington 
[2—Pittsburgh CAldridg0) tite ecces 6 — Washington (Coveleskie).......... 3 At Washington 
3—Pittsburgh (Kremer)................. 3 Washington (Ferguson)............ 2. At Pittsburgh 
Jet. 15—Pittsburgh CKremer)s sentences 9 Washington Vlohnson)............. 7 At Pittsburgh 
ae 1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
‘3 Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis; Miller J. Huggins, New York. 
Jot 2—New Monke¢Pannock)i<.c0<.aneese nos 2 St. Louis (Sherdel)............... 1 At New York 
Yet. 3—St. Louis (Alexander)................ 6 New York (Shocker)... micro eats 2. At New York 
a D—-StLouis:(Haines) 02.2. coves ce bees 4 New York (Ruether).............. 0 At St. Louis 

. 6—New Monks (Hoyt). daca in cecal 10 St. Louis (Reinhart)............... 5 At St.Louis _ 
ct 7—New York (Pennock)............. refe(umcoomh StLOUIS“(SHEFGE]) set zee come 2 At St. Louis (10 inn 5. 
Jct. 9—St. Louis (Alexander)................ 10 New York (Shawkey)............. 2 At New York 
det. ‘10—St. Louisi<Haines); 3. ic.er ds cee. 3 New. York (Hoyt). .)............0% 2 At New York 
£ 5 1927—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) 
a Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. : 
Jet. 5—New York (Hoyt)................0008 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer).............. 4 At Pittsburgh eb, 
let. 6—New York (Pipgras)................. 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge). ............ 2 At Pittsburgh — . 
Jet. 7—New York (Pennock)................. 8 Pittsburgh (Meadows),............ 1 At New York © 7 
det. 8—New York (Moore)................... 4 Pittsburgh (Miljus)............... 3 At New York 
& 
Zl 1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 
a. Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 
Jct. 4—New York (Hoyt).................00. 4 St. Louis (Sherdel)............... 1 AtNew York — 3 
Jet. 5—New York (Pipgras)...... Sarees 9 St. Louis (Alexander)............. 3 At New York as 
Net 7—New York (Zachary). ................ 7 St Lonisi(Haines) seas cnet ence 3 At St. Louis 
ct 9—New York (Hoyt) ial Matera Wakes ate a eae 7 St-iLouis;(Sherdel) ss 44... ..1. 06 3 At St. Louis 
. e. 1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. Moh 

a? Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. eat 

oe 8—Philadelphia (Ehmke)................ 3 Chicago: (Root).f <2 .s.arcesade es 1 AtChicago — Le, 

$—Philadelphia AEarmshaw)s 000.0... ese 9 Chicago (Malone)................2 3 At Chicago 

aah SOS oad stove avd Divloysyake 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 1 At Philadelphia — 

Jet. 1 —Philadelphia (Rommel)........ Pickfr eck. 10, Chicago"(Blake): 28) 2h u.a.cees.- 8 At Philadelphia - Wes 

14—Philadelphia (Walberg)............... 3 Chicago (Malone)................. 2 At Philadelphia 


1930—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. 2) 


: : Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. 
—Philadelphia (Grove)................. 5a SELouis (Grimes)..5 a5 ste geckeme 2- At Philadelphia 


eects CEQENSHAW) «oii ore cxein ace 6) = Ste Louis (Rem) ink. e Neyo oe eee 1 At Philadelphia a ( on 
Siar ees Saas 5 Philadelphia (Walberg)............ 0 AtSt.Louis 4 2 
Risits slancislee ee rate 3 Philadelphia (Grove).............. 1 At St. Louis ay ook 

oni sahara Aleit 2 SU Louis (Grimes). 2:03 savannas 0) 0 VALSES LOign mame 8) 

— Philadelphia CEarnshaw); érsehceh ede,. 8 St. Louis (Hallahan). ............. 1 At Philadelphia ls 


1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. 3) 


ee _ Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. E uate é 
Philadephia CGROVE)),o oe dieses Neue cee 6 St. Louis (Derringer).............. 2 At St. Louis © re * ey 
Bl se a an > pee 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 0 At St. Louis Nae 
4 | KGTUTMOS) ea ots tarheloe ise 5 Philadelphia (Grove).............. 2 At Philadelphia 
t. 6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 3) St Louis'Gotinson).)i4. 0: susan e 0 AtPhiladelphia 
¢ —St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt)............... 1 At Philadelphia 
Philadelphia (Grove)...............+. 8 St. Louis (Derringer)...... A rasa “1 PAt StsUoulssenes 
TaAIae ah Genel nae 4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 2 At St. Louis , 


1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. @) ie 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. mM “iy 


speedos enegihads 12 Chicago (Bush)................... 6 AtNew York = 
aN eenete Made 5 Chicago (Warneke)............... 2 At New York 
-New York (Pipgras)................ Tpmeohicnga;: (Root) fea c Aes «ae ae -. 5 AtChicago — is 


’ 1 York (UCT OBR enpocre epecnce 13. Chicago (May)........ been been yas G2 ORE: eninaeay 


i 3—New Yorke Hubbell) sii). cfsts yareterere sists 4 Washington (Stewart)............- 
4—New York (Schumacher).........-+-+ 6 Washington (Crowder)...........- 
5—Washington (Whitehill).............-- 4 New York (Fitzsimmons).........- 
6—New York (Hubbell)..............+-- 2 . Washington (Weaver).........-.-. 
7—New York Glinque)eshat ach amainecemac 4 ~ Washington (Russell)............. 


1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. 


3—St. Louis (J. Dean) 


bvierdirgoe nish aoa 8 Detroit (Crowder)........0e.2-0e+ 

A=—Detroit (ROWE)... .s0--cccseseccnses 3 «St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 
5—St. Louis (P. Dean).........662- eee 4 Detroit (Bridges)............+-+-- 
6—Detroit (Auker) ei? AREA C LIC OME OO 10 St. Louis (W. Walker).........-.-- 
3 St: touis @aDean): acti. vacates 

i 4 Detroit.(ROW6)e. = fao8 ow case ns oe 
; St. Louis a Dean tec aieatats tiene i ll Detroit (Aukén) tn see; dau. cinc'e ere 


1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. 


1933—-NEW YORK N. L. @ vs. WASHINGTON A. L. Oe 
Managers—William H. Terry, New York; Joseph E. Cronin, Washington. 


Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. 


Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, |Chicago. 


%, 


At New York K 
At New York 
At Washington 
PeAG Washington (11 inn ) 
At Washington (10 inn.) 


L. (3) 


3 At Detroit 

2 At Detroit (12 inn.) 
1 At St. Louis 

4 At St. Louis 

1 At St. Louis 

3 At Detroit 

0 At Detroit 


L. Q) 


3 Detroit (Rowe). ..........--e000-- 0 At Detroit 

8 Chicago: (Root) keane amie 3 At Detroit 

6 Chicago (French)..............- .. 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 

2 Chicago (Carleton)............-.+- 1 At Chicago 

3 Detroit (Rowe).4 2... cee ns 1 At Chicago 
—Detrait (Bridges) 4 Chicago (French)...........-.-.-- 3 At Detroit 


1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


-Giants (Hubbell). ....0......+-+.+6- 6 Yankees (Ruffing).../...........- 1 At Polo Grounds , 
~Yankees (GOMEZ)........-0seeeeeee 18 Giants (Schumacher)............-- 4 At Polo Grounds 
ankees (Hadley)............+.---- 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons).........--.. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
ankees (Pearson)..........+-+0++- § 2 Giants: (Hubbell) ie cdnic oto oeri-i aiele 2 At Yankee Stadium 
iants (Schumacher).........-+--+: 5 Yankees (Malone)..............-- 4 At Yankee Stadium (1 
kees (Gomez) Beer sarasota Mia ada es 13 Giants (Fitzsimmons)...........-- 5 At Polo Grounds 


_ 1937—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


Sil cw teak een y og 8 Giants (Hubbell). veuececcaseceeeee 1 At Yankee Stadium 

kees (Ruffing)...........--++++-- 8 Giants (Melton) mint So taga tte 1 At Yankee Stadium 
nkees (Pearson)............----+- 5 Giants (Schumacher)............-. 1 At Polo Grounds 
Osta iants (Hubbell).....-.....-...-.+.- 7 -Yankees (Hadley). ............--- 3 At Polo Grounds 
10—Yankees CGOMOL) 55 foes ass Nese 4: ohe Giants: CNBIOM) cic ctes.e scsicus. atstateisle 2 At Polo Grounds 


-1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 


Feit 
sige Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L. Hartnett, Chicago. 


—New York (Ruffing)............-..--- 3 Chicago: (Lee) iecrctoas.c. vnjesiteiniers 1 At Chicago 
-New ork Gomer) Meee tie dalsike Suan a 6 — Chicago (Dean).............05.5-5 3 At Chicago 
NVORK (PEAISON) oleic ise arene oe 5 Chicago (Bryant)...........-.-.-- 2 At New York 
Ga Chicaga Chee) ces. tae taciagne ster 3 At New York 


New York CRUMING) eae. sees 
 1939—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. 


Bear Sere sone hae 2 Cincinnati (Derringer). .... Be eae one At New York 
4 Cincinnati (Walters).............+ 0 At New York ; 
yr 7 Cincinnati (Thompson)...........- 3 At Cincinnati 
OMRNCMUNDNY) co aise n:deso eee 7 Cincinnati (Walters)...........-.. 4 At Cincinnati (10i inn. 


_ 1940—CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati; Delmar D. Baker, Detroit. 


Me NAA agen 8 ou acter 7 Cincinnati (Derringer)........2..++ 2 At Cincinnati 
Bead Aaceisclers oie ate 5 Detroit (Rowe)............----... 3 AtCincinnati 
RMT Na aterale aerials else 7 Cincinnati (Turner),.............. 4 At Detroit \ 
ar senetsiwiae ee > 5. Detroit Cirout)....../0-+ -e-wae 2g At Detrale 
Perc Tapati staat eg. pies ha 8 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 0 At Detroit 
Gee el eal 2 4 Detroit (Rowe)................+.. 0 AtCincinnati 
Ns ietoe ane aoe aeioe 2 Detroit (Newsom)................ 1 At Cincinnati — 


¢ 


a: YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (i) 


Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E. Durocher, Brooklyn. f 
2 AtNew York 


a pS ace wade aes 3 Brooklyn (Davis) Martie 4 tte detoboiitia 
PAD ciate ora o> 3. New York (Chandler)............. 2 At New York 
GEM CRUBSD Uiisiro's 2.03 vrie\e sit 2 Brooklyn (Casey)..........-00000+ 1 AtBrooklyn 
ow fork UBUEPHY) 20 sioi.s sic 2 ks slats 7), > Brooklyn (Casey): ..% 4. U..cuiec even, 4 At Brooklyn 
ew York (Bonham)...............5- 3. Brooklyn (Wyatt)......... cs) 1 At Brookl 
1 i é ih haan as ’ 


DS (@) vs. NEW YORK A. L. a) 


: “Managers—Willam 4 Southworth, ‘St. Louis; Joseph V. McCarthy, New York. 

Sept. 30—New York (Ruffingy: S.c83 Sen St. Louis (M. Cooper) 4 At St. Louis 
1—St. Louis (Beazley). . New York (Bonham) 3 At St. Louis 
3—St. Louis (White). eee ; New York (Chandler) 0 At New York 

t. 4—St. Louis (Lanier). New York (Donald). 6 At New York - 
- §—St. Louis Speier) New York (Ruffing). 2 At New York 


1943—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Louis. 


— 


5—New York (Chandler) 
. 6—St. Louis (M. Cooper) 
. 7—New York (Borowy) 
. 10—New York (Russo) 
. 11—New York (Chandler) 


St. Louis (Lanier) 
New York (Bonham) 
St. Louis (Brazle) 

St. Louis (Brecheen) 
St. Louis (M. Cooper) 


At New York 

At New York 

At New York 
At St. Louis 

At St. Louis 


1944—-ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (@) 


Managers—William H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns. 


. 4—Browns (Galehouse) 
5—Cardinals (Donnelly) 

. 6—Browns (Kramer) 

. 7—Cardinals (Brecheen) 

. 8—Cardinals (M. Cooper) 

. 9—Cardinals (Lanier) 


1945—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. 
Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. — 


. 3—Chicago (Borowy) 
. 4—Detroit (Trucks) 


1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. 
Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Boston. 


+. 6—Boston (Johnson) 
7—St. Louis (Brecheen) 

. 9—Boston (Ferriss) 

. 10—St. Louis (Munger) 
1—Boston (Dobson) 
3—St. Louis (Brecheen) 

. 15—St. Louis (Brecheen) 


Cardinals (M. Cooper) 
Browns (Muncrief) 
Cardinals (Wilks) 
Browns (Jakucki) 
Browns (Galehouse) 
Browns (Potter) 


Detroit (Newhouser) 
Chicago (Wyse) 
Detroit (Overmire) 
Chicago (Prim) 
Chicago (Borowy) 
Detroit (Trout) 
Chicago (Borowy) 


St. Louis (Pollet) 
Boston (Harris) 

St. Louis (Dickson) 
Boston (Hughson) 
St. Louis (Brazile) 
Boston (Harris) 
Boston (Klinger) 


At Sportsman’ s ‘ar 
At Sportsman's Pk. ( 
At Sportsman’s Par 
At Sportsma P 


At Detroit 
At Detroit — 
At Detroit 
At Chicago | 
At Chicago | 
At 


At St. Louis 


At St. Louis 


1947—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. ice 6 


Managers—Stanley R. Harris, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 


oo 30—New York (Shea) Brooklyn (Branca) 
1—New York (Reynolds) ( Brooklyn (Lombardi) 
-2—Brooklyn (Casey) New York (Newsom) 
3—Brooklyn (Casey). New York (Bevens) 
4—New York (Shea) Brooklyn (Barney) 
5—Brooklyn (Branca) ; New York (Page) 
6—New York (Page) Brooklyn (Gregg) 


‘Gieveiadd aaa 
Boston (Spahn) 
Boston (Bickford) 
Boston (Sain) 
Boston (Spahn) ‘ Cleveland (Feller) 
rie “dd (Lemon)... ... Boston (Voiselle) 


PLATT Ty OM Le Pr eS eee ee 


, 


1949—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 


ict. 5—New York (Reynolds). .......2-2-eceerereceeee 1 Brooklyn (Newcombe)..........-+-+--++ 0 
oe. 6—Brooklyn COO) crite oheitie <inisterbcaleloenerare tine terriers 1 New York (Raschi)........++., aeiaelsts 0 
Ba NOW AN OLK (PAGO) os. . o1s os sins oaraiecsmwipeites oie 4 Brooklyn:(Branca)s <0. <s.5 00% ssisiess slpstee 3 
et. 8—New York (Lopat)..........eseeereeerereeeees 6 Brooklyn (Newcombe)..............-.0+ 4 
SEA aha dst acgns tone saann 10 Brooklyn (Barney)........---+e-.-2002- 6 


Oct. -9—New York (Raschi) 


1950—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (0) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Edwin M. Sawyer, Philadelphia. 


% 
es 


4—New York (Raschi).................. 1 Philadelphia (Konstanty)............. 0 At Philadelphia 
5—New York (Reynolds)................ 2 Philadelphia (Roberts)............... 1 At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 
—New York (Ferrick).................. 3 Philadelphia (Meyer)................ 2 At New York 
Tie NOW YOCK (Ford). ...2..0i2-.2 eee ee 5 Philadelphia (Miller),................ 2 At New York 


1951—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


Managers—Charles D. Stengel, Yankees; Leo E. Durocher, Giants. 


MEET, che hres cite Meese ashes 5 Yankees (Reynolds).....2....2..0-).e.05-0. 1 

PE Be rotate ais om 3 Giants Gansen) J%,o24 senrnse cals en aera 
Soca Pine eaerioe 6 Yankees (Raschi)c. 0. if. siafien sq setae 2aeAU RON 
Yankees Reynolds) nyse. 0h esc «Be Gren iGlants (Maple) is it-.r,s;<srsana ste sega fel eee 2 At Pol 
3. ER Ab Se eee 13 Giants: Gansen)o 5. 02.500 Sinewnoas set neney eke At Pol 

iB tt oA oi are ee As Giants :CKOsIO) sestin a... ton ctecicten er eee eer 


1952—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 


a Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Charles W. Dressen, Brooklyn. 
lyn (Black) 


Information Please 


At New York 


At Yankee Stadium 
At Yankee Stadium — 


At Yankee Stadium 


At New York 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn — 
At Brooklyn | 


> 


o Grounds 
o Grounds 
o Grounds 


ct. 1—Brooklyn (Black)..........02...0.0.. esses eee 4 New York (Reynolds). ......... 2 At Brooklyn 
ae DAMRMGRASCH) cfatbieciclr. </she.c,q «6 clersioeearh ae see 7 Brooklyn (Erskine). ........... 1 At Brooklyn 
C (207) (Qe eo aeo Be AR aR ee a 5 New York (Lopat)............. 3 At New York 
WewsYork (Reynolds). 2.5... 0.....22. 52. nce ee 2 Brooklyn (Black).............. 0 At New York ; 
—B oklyn ETSKINO Mvceaks farce ti. oe oranue «re set 6 New York (Sain). ............. 5 At New York (12 inns.) 
IG=-NOWAVOrK\CRASCHI). access. c.csucesscepewetes 3 Brooklyn (Loes)............... 2 At Brooklyn 
NGWAYORKICROYNOIGS). cu icc sce ecscessces sett 4 Brooklyn (Black)........-..... 2 At Brooklyn 


1953—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Charles W. Dressen, Brooklyn. 


Te CSET ce eet RR eg eo 9 Brooklyni(iabine)i:e.necce seceeeeee 5 

-New York (Lopat).......--...0.0.0ceeee eee 4) oA Brooklyn'(Roe). ss ch eee cee 2 
STOORIVIMICENSKINO) cavsnae deren lat et e deleenecles 3 NewYork (Raschi). Ss. tees. sk eee 2 
Rees Soa 8. os av OA 7 New Yorki(Ford))c ctccin. fonts, pee ee ees 

he New MionieCMCDOMald) 3 ce. fog 50 oe se tyes sche. 11 Brooklyn'(Podres):)32 iv. 200 sen. sae ae le i 
ew t York MREYBOIGS) Strate os tence Chee et &_~ v Brooklyn (Labine)ia.c cesta eat ee 3 


-1954—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. CLEVELAND A. L. (0) 
Managers—Leo E. Durocher, New York; Alfonso R. Lopez, Cleveland. 


York (GRISSOM) meri ie it sce 3 CRE SEN tary) 5 Cleveland (Lemon)..................... 2 
VOrkiCAntanelli), ...60...00-+-deeose cues 3) > .Cleveland:(Wynn) 3 .ei\ase28 ee eae oe cc 1 
OUKM GOMEZ) eri cs aikiehs. ots 5 a wot gaealatone ele 6 Cleveland (Garcia).:..........0..6...00% 2 

CCUCGT ED as A eee year ae EL Tes, Cleveland (LGMON) Vaione acjealcnttactreste 4 


(For 1955 World Series statistics see indez.) 


We jontd Series Club Standing New York (N) .... 


At New York 
At New York 
At Brooklyn — 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At New York ~ 


a 


t 


At New York © 
At New York | 
At Cleveland — 
At Clevela 


14 5 Dire 
(Through 1954) Washington (A) .. 3 1 2 
Series Won Lost Pet. Detroit (A). ...... 7 2 5 
PoE. 6 5 1 933 Chicago (N) ..... 10 2s : 
_ 20 16 4 800 St. Louis (A) ee 1 0 Z 
3 2 1 667 ‘Brooklyn (N) ..... yf 0 lad 
3 2 1 667 - 
3 2 1 667 RECAPITULATION rd 
8 Bree 625 ' iio 
2 1 1 600 American League ............... oe whe 
4 2 2 00 National League ............. 5 


+ Club. 


Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson 
Chicago. ..... Adrian C. Anson 
Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson 


Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson 
Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson 


Baltimore. ... 


__ * World Series winner. 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
* Boston....... J. Garland Stahl 
13* Philadelphia. 


‘ee Boston g...- Edward G. Barrow... . 


Chicago...... William Gleason 
Cleveland... 
21 New York... 

| New York... 
* New York... 
Washington... 
5 Washington. . 


Vorld Series winner. 
Ad 


Manager 
76 Chicago......Albert G. Spalding.... 52 
877 Boston....... Harry Wright......... 
Boston=aeocs: Harry Wright. -....... 


Providence... George Wright........ 


Boston....... John F. Morrill....... 


Detroit....... W. H. Watkins........ 


New York... .James J. Mutrie...... 
New York... .James J. Mutrie...... 
Brooklyn. .... William H. McGunnigle. 86 
Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 
Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 
Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 


Baltimore... .Edward H. Hanlon 
Baltimore. ...Edward H. Hanlon 
Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 
Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 


Brooklyn. .... Edward H. Hanlon 
Brooklyn. .... Edward H. Hanlon 


Pittsburgh... .Fred C. Clarke........ 
Pittsburgh. ...Fred C. Clarke........ 
Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 
Chicago...... Frank L. Chance 
Chicago...... Frank L. Chance 
Chicago...... Frank L. Chance 
Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 
Chicago...... Frank L. Chance 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 
New York. ...John J. McGraw....... 
i New York... .John J. McGraw....... 
_ 1914* Boston....... George T. Stallings.... 94 


Boston....... James J. Collins 
Boston....... James J. Collins...... 95 
Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... : 
Chicago...... Fielder A. Jones...... 93 
Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings 

. Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 90 


Detroit. 2 —..... Hugh A. Jennings 
.Connie Mack......... 
.Connie Mack......... 


.Connie Mack......... 


Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 
Boston....... William F. Carrigan... .19 
Boston. 0 - William F. Carrigan. ... 91 
Chicagas <...:. Clarence H. Rowland. .100 


. Tris E. Speaker....... 
Miller J. Huggins 
. Miller J. Huggins 
_ Miller J. Huggins 
Stanley R. Harris 
. Stanley R. Harris 
6 New York... Miller J. Huggins 
7* New York... .Miller J, Huggins...... 


53 
53 
47 
59 
56 
58 


58 


63 
54 
48 
50 
47 
57 
53 
50 
63 
54 
51 
52 
56 
55 
60 
54 
62 
55 
63 
44 


188 


646 . 


683 
702 
198 
667 
655 
643 
750 
177 
126 
637 
641 
659 
667 
630 
680 
667 
695 
669 
698 
705 
.685 
677 
.603 
647 
741 
.650 
693 
686 
763 
704 
643 
124 
675 
647 
682 
664 
614 


610 
610 
659 
617 
622 
616 
613 
588 
645 
680 
669 
691 
627 
651 
.669 
591 
649 
595 
629 
636 
641 
610 
645 
597 
636 
091 
114 


Year 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919” 
1920 
1921* 
1922* 
1923 
1924 
1925* 
1926* 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931* 
1932 
1933* 
1934* 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940* 
1941 
1942* 
1943 
1944* 
1945 
1946* 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954* 


1928* 
1929* 
1930* 
1931 
1932* 
1933 
1934 
1935* 
1936* 
1937.5 
1938* 
1939* 
1940 
1941* 
1942 
1943* 
1944 
1945* 
1946 
1947* 
1943* 
1949* 
1950* 
1951* 
1952* 
1953 
1954 


National League Pennant Winners 
Won Lost Pet. 


Club Manager Won Lost P 
Philadelphia. . Patrick J. Moran...... 90 62 
Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson. .... 94 60. 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 98/56 
Chicago...... Fred L. Mitchell...... 84 «45 
Cincinnati. ... Patrick J. Moran...... 96 44. 
Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson. .... 93) 61s 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 94 «59 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93'S. Gt 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 95 258 
New York....John J. McGraw....... 93 60 
Pittsburgh... .. William B. McKechnie. 95 58 — 
St. Louiss. Rogers Hornsby....... 89 65 
Pittsburgh....Owen J. Bush........ 94 +60 
Stilouisae. =. William B. McKechnie. 95 5% 
Chicago...... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 
Ste LonIsSSs.n- Charles E, Street...... 2s 
Si Kouise.5 Charles E. Street...... 101 . 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 90 
New York... . William H. Terry...... 91 
St. Louis..... Frank F. Frisch....... 95 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 100 
New York. ... William H. Terry...... G2 
New York. ... William H. Terry...... 95 <5 
Chicago...... Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 | 
Cincinnati. ... William B. McKechnie. 97 — 
Cincinnati. ...William B. McKechnie.100 5 
Brooklyn..... Leo E. Durocher...... 100. 54 
St Louis! ce William H. Southworth.106 
Sty'Louisac. William H. Southworth.105 
St. Louis! a William H. Southworth.105 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 98 
Sty Lousy. Edwin H. Dyer........ 98 
Brooklyn..... Burton E. Shotton..... 94 
Boston....... William H. Southworth, 9 
Brooklyn. .... Burton E. Shotton..... 
Philadelphia. .Edwin M. Sawyer..... 

New York....Leo E. Durocher..... 3 
Brooklyn..... Charles W. Dressen. . . 
Brooklyn..... Charles W. Dressen. . . 
New York....Leo E. Durocher...... $ 


American League Pennant Winners 


1901 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith....... 3 
..Connie Mack......... 


New York.... 
Philadelphia. . 
Philadelphia. . 
Philadelphia. . 
New York.... 
Washington... 
Detroit....... 
Detroit....... 
New York... 
New York... 
New York... 
New York... 
Detroit....... 
New York... 
New York... 
New York... 
St Louise. 3. 
Detroiteea ae. 


New York... 
Cleveland... 
New York... 
New York.... 
New York... 
New York.... 
New York... 
Cleveland... 


Joseph V. NV 
Joseph V. 
Joseph V. 
Joseph V. 


Stanley R. Harris. . 
. Louis Boudreau... . 
.Charles D. Stengel. 


.Charles D. Stengel . 


.Charles D. Stengel . 
.Alfonso R. Lopez... 


Miller J. Huggins..... 
Connie Mack...... 
Connie Mack...... 


Joseph V. 
Joseph E. 
Gordon S. 
Gordon S. 


Delmar D. 


Joseph V. McCarthy. 101 
.Joseph V. 
Joseph V. 


McCarthy 
McCarthy. 
James L. Sewell... 
Stephen F. O'Neill. . . 
Joseph E. Cronin... 


Charles D. Stengel. 


Charles D. Stengel. 


IA eRe Sy rae ee 


a i N = bite ah Nat! Sir ONS eter 


capk = pe ‘Information Pile se. Aln 


National League Batting Champions 


‘Year Avg. | Year = Avg. | Year ; . 
ASTG=-R- Barnes, Clic cc. cuss ev ces 403 | 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts....... 357 | 1929—Frank J. O’Doul, Phila....... 
877—J. L. White, Bos............. 385 | 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N. Y......... 
-1878—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 | 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349 | 1931—C. J. Hafey, St.L........... 
879—A. C. ‘Anson, Chi............ 407 | 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1932—F. J. O’Doul, Bklyn.......... 
§80—G. F: Gore, Chi.............. 365 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila........... 
81—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 399 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 | 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 
882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 | 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts........... 
883—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 
884—J. O'Rourke, Buf............ 350 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L........ 
885—R. Connor, N. Y............. 371 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin......... 
886—M. J. Kelly, Chi............. 388 | 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi......... 372 | 1939—J. R. Mize, St. L............ 
887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1940—D. Garms, Pitts............. 

8—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 343 | 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 | 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn.......... 

9—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 373 | 1915—L. Doyle, N. Y...........-.. 320 | 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos......... 
890—J. Glasscock, N. Y........... 336 | 1916—H. Chase, Cin............... 339 | 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
; . Hamilton, Phila.......... 338 | 1917—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 341 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ 
C. Childs, Cleve............. 335 | 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago. ... 
D. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 | 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 | 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
-Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 378 | 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 370 | 1947—H. W. Walker, Phila......... 


894—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 438 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 397 | 1948S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 401 | 1949—J. R. Robinson, Bklya........ 
—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 384 | 1950—S. F. Musial, St. L.. 2.22... 


—W. Keeler, Balt............. 432 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 424 | 1951—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
898—W. Keeler, Balt............. 379 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 403 | 1952—S. F. Musial, St. Louis...... 
. Defahanty, Phila........ 408 | 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin....... 353 | 1953— C. A. Furillo, Bklyn......... 
J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 | 1927—Paui G. Waner, Pitts......... 380 | 1954—Willie Mays, N. Y........... 
PEBUTKEtt Sts Lewes... ci sss 382 | 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos........ 387 
ai American League Batting Champions 
Lajoie, Phila... 2.6.0... 422 | 1919—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 384 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det......... 
Delahanty, Wash....... 376 | 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos............. 
lajoie/\Cleve...........« 355 | 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 
Rete sere, 381 | 1922—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 420 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 
5 WOsthrcan Acti 306 | 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
Rie Stone, SE eel trate cavers 358 | 1924—G. H. Ruth, N. Y............ 378 | 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
eae te cic fosviexs 350 | 1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 
5 Ba dee 324 | 1926—H. E. Manush, Det.......... 378 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve.......... 
Beales sis 377 | 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y....... 
it ee 385 | 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash.......... 379 | 1946—J. B. Vernon, Wash.......... 
33.5 4 ee 420 | 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1947—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
Be eeieccos 410 | 1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1948—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
| oS Oe 390 | 1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 | 1949—G. C. Kell, Det.............. 
T. R. ¢ tere oa" iomrbet 368 | 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos...... 367 | 1950—W. D. Goodman, Bos........ 
. mbetatise a6 ence 369 | 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila............ 356 | 1951—Ferris Fain, Phila........... 
— Speaker, Cloves... 386 | 1934—-H. L. Gehrig, N. Y........... 363 | 1952—Ferris Fain, Phila........... 
MCobp, Wetissc-.- 4%: . 383 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash........... 349 | 1953—J. B. Vernon, Wash.......... 
R: Cobb, Det............. 382 | 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 388 | 1954—R. F. Avila, Cleve........... 
al Baseball Congress Champions Feller’s Pitching Masterpieces 
smarck (N. D.) Corwin-Churchill aa UR Aa ee 
(Okla.) Halliburtons Date Opponent Score SO 
id (Okla.) Eason Oilers April 16, 1940...... Chicago.......... 1-0 8 
8—Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens April 30, 1946...... New York........ 1-0 11 
38—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons Jily Pele 195 lo een, Detroits oe. pen 2-1 5 


0—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 
id (Okla.) Champlins 
chita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers ONE-HIT GAMES 
Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes April 20, 1938...... Stiouis sy .er ce . 9-0 6 
-Sherman Field (Kans.) Flyers May 25,2939. sa... Boston jspais.s. cre 11-0 10 
lid (Okla.) Army Air Field June: 27,1939... Detroit. a. site 5-0 13 
Joseph (Mich.) Autos July 12, 19400 Philadelphia...... 1-0 13 
. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Sept: 26,1941. 55 SE VLOULS Pie neue 3-2 6 
t. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Sept. 19, 1945...... Detrolt.cyeeneee 2-0 if 
g Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics July 31, 1946...... Boston........... 4-1 9 
0- ‘Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts Aug. 8, 1946...... Chicago.......... 5-0 5 
51—Si nton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers April 22, 1947).-7... St. Louis......... 5-0 10 
5 —Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials May 2, 1947...... Boston cuanto cee 2-0 10 
—Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) April 23, 1952...... St. Louis....,.... {0-1 eenas 
wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers May 1, 1955....... Boston... ossauu 2-0) (29 7a 
¥ oo Man 


Ng) ae eh a 


BASEBALL'S HALL OF FAME 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Lifetime Records of Immortals 
Batting Year 


Name and playing years Games Average elected § Name and playing years Games Ay 
1939 Anson, Adrian C., 1876-97....... 2253 339 1954 Schalk, R. W., 1912-29.......... 1760 
1954 Baker, F. J., 1908-22............ 1575 308 1953 Simmons, AI H., 1924-44......... 2215 
1945 Bresnahan, Roger, 1897-1915..... 1410 .279 1939 Sisler, George H., 1915-30....... 2055 
1945 —Brouthers, Dan, 1879-96......... 1653 .348 1937 Speaker, T. E., 1907-28.......... 2789 
_ 1946 Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1905. .... 2063 342 1953 Terry, Wm., A., 1924-36......... 1721 
Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914..... 1232 .297 1946 Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16....... 1641 
Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915....... 2204 315 1948 Traynor, Harold J., 1920-37...... 1941 
Cobb, Tyrus R., 1905-28......... 3033 .367 1936 Wagner, John P., 1897-1917...... 2785 
Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37.... 1482 .320 1953 Wallace, R. J., 1894-1918........ 2369 
Collins, Edward T., 1906-30...... 2826 333 1952 Waner, Paul G., 1926-45.......... 2549 
Collins, James $., 1895-1908...... 1718 .294 1937 Wright, George, 1876-82......... 315— 
Comiskey, C. A., 1882-94........ 1383 .269 ; 
Delahanty, E. J., 1888-1903...... 1825 346 PITCHERS 
Dickey, Wm. M., 1928-46. ....... 1789 313 
DiMaggio, J. P., 1936-51......... 1736 325 Year ; , : 
Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906.......... 1722 330 elected Name and playing years Won Lo 
Evers, John J., 1902-19.......... 1776 .270 1938 Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30. . EYER) 
Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97......... 1280 311 1953 Bender, Charles A., 1907-17 Reser 3 
Foxx, James E., 1925-1945....... 2317 325 1949° Brown, Mordecai, 1903-16 


' Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37........ 2311 316 1946 Chesbro, John D., 1899-1909 
Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39........ 2164 340 1953 Dean, Jerome H., 1930-41........ 
Gehringer, Charles L., 1924-42.... 2323 321 1946 Griffith, Clark C., 1891-1908 
Hartnett, C. L., 1922-41.......... 1990 297 1947 Grove, Robert M., 1925-41 


Heilmann, Harry E., 1914-32...... 2146 342 1947 Hubbell, Carl 0., 1928-43........ 4 
Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37........ 2259 358 1936 Johnson, Walter P., 1907-27...... 414 
Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908....... 1264 314 1954 Lyons, T. A., 1923-46........... . . 
Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910....... 2124 345 1946 McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1908. . 

Kelly, Michael J., 1878-93........ 1493 315 1936 Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16. 

Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916. .... 2475 339 1949 Nichols, Charles A., 1890-1906... 
McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96... ... 1268 294 1948 Pennock, Herbert J., 1912-34..... 
McGraw, John J., 1891-1906...... 1082 334 1946 Plank, Edward S., 1901-17....... 

Mack, Connie, 1886-96.......... 736 249 1939 Radbourne, Charles G., 1880-91 .. 
Maranville, W. J., 1912-35. ...... 2670 .258 1954 Vance, A. C., 1915-35........... 
O'Rourke, James, 1876-94....... 1750 315 1946 Waddell, George E., 1897-1910.... 2 
Ott, Melvin T., 1926-1947........ 2730 304 1946 Walsh, Edward A., 1904-17....... : 
Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902..... 1316 .280 1937 Young, Denton T., 1890-1911..... 

Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914-35...... 2503 342 


SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Morgan G. Bulkley, first National League president. B. Bancroft Johnson, first American League nreadene He 
neer writer, statistician. Alexander J. Cartwright, organizer of first baseball club. Albert G. Spalding, early p 
porting goods firm. William A. Cummings, early pitcher credited with originating curve ball. Judge Kenes 
aseball’s first commissioner. William Klem, with National League umpiring staff for 46 years. Thomas Connoll 
; League umpiring staff for 52 years. Harry Wright, manager in National League for three decades, = Faward 
merican League manager and executive. 


BABE RUTH’S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 
(A) American League; (N) National League 


Regular Season World Series 
Home Home Home 
Club runs | Year Club runs | Year Club runs | Year 

ae Boston (A)...... 0 {1926 New York(A).... 47 {1915 Boston (A)...... 
Boston (A)...... 4 11927 NewYork(A).... 60 |1916 Boston(A)...... 
Boston (A)...... 3 11928 New York(A).... 54 |1918 Boston(A)...... 

_ Boston (A)...... 2 11929 New York(A).... 46 |1921 New York (A)...: 
Boston (A)...... ~11 |1930 New York(A).... 49 |1922 New York (A).... 
Boston (A)...... 29 11931 New York(A).... 46 |1923 New York(A).... 


New York(A).... 54 |1932 New York(A).... 41 |1926 New York (A).... 
New York(A).... 59 |1933 NewYork(A).... 34 |1927 New York (A).... 
New York (A).... 35 |1934 NewYork (A).... 22 | 1928 New York (A).... 
} 923 New York (A).... 41 |1935 Boston (N)...... 6 |1932 New York(A).... 
‘1924 New York(A).... 46 Ten tas 

* New York(A).... 25 POL IRS Meaitecs 74 TOtA En) waters 


- 
= | NWwONnNfFworceo 
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ze Major League Individual All- Time Records 


season—Hugh 


Highest batting. average, 
438 


Duffy, Boston (N), 1894 ..........° 


# Highest batting average (10 or more years) 
_ —Ty Cobb, Detroit and Philadelphia gl A 
1905-28 


Most years batting over .300—Ty Cobb 23 


Most hits, season—George Sisler, St. Louis 
(A), 1920 257 


Most consecutive hits, game—Wilbert Rob- 
inson, Baltimore (N), 1892 ........... ui 


lost successive hits—Frank Higgins, Bos- 
; ston (A), 1938; Walt Dropo, Detroit, 
PSD. Sault Secies Eliane ne aaa ee 12 


Most consecutive games batted safely—Joe 
aes New York (A), May 15 to oaks 


Most wie hits—Babe Ruth, Boston and 
Be York (A), Boston (N), 1914-35 (506 
_ 2b, 136 8b, 714 home runs) 1,356 


ost otal bases, game—Joe Adcock, Mil- 
BS ukee vs. Brooklyn, July 31,1954 ... 18 


ome runs—Babe Ruth ........ 714 
‘home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 
>» ROLY Ee Seo a eae ee ree sree aE 60 


ome runs, 1 game—Lowe, Boston 
1894; Delahanty, Phila. (N), 1896; 
ig, N. Y. (A), 1932; Klein, Phila. 
1936 (10 innings); Seerey, Chicago 
1948 (11 innings); Hodges, Brook- 
950; Adcock, Milwaukee, 1954 ... 4 


ase hits—Sam Crawford, Cincin- 
(N), 1899-1902; Detroit (A), 1903— 


(ace Se ee 906 


; "1800-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
ston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
[ (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 


MS Sia as sb bys os ok 511 
iplete games, season—Jack Ches- 
emmcorks (WAN) 1904) ca S. 48 


Ss, Season (modern record)—Jim 
ta ey, Philadelphia (N), 1950 .. 74 


«008 Ct ee ee eee 464 
ed-run average, season—Ferdie 


New York (BE) P1916 rss... 0.90 
[s in two consecutive games— 


Tae ag ees oe it ita i ag 


PITCHING 


“Information PI lec ase Al mar 


Most 3-base hits, season—J. Owen ‘Witson, 
Pittsburgh=(N)iy7) 101 2 re ee eee 36 

Most 2-base hits—Tris E. Speaker, Boston, 7 
Cleveland, Washington, Philadelphia (A), 
LOOT 28 a Set se ee oo eee ee ner 793 

Most 2-base hits, season—Earl W. Webb 
Boston, (A) 521931. ee eee f 


Most singles—Ty Cobb ............. 3,052 
Most singles, season (modern record)— 
Lloyd Waner, Pittsburgh (N), 1927 198 
Most runs—Ty Cobb ............... 2,244 — 
Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth ... 2,209 
Most runs batted in, season—Hack ‘Wilson, 3 
Chicago (N); 1930" 27 no eae Tatts ogi 190 — 
Most runs batted in, single game—James q 
L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. Brooklyn, 
Sept; 16,) 1924-5 ice aes ere 
Most games played—Ty Cobb ....... 3,033 
Most consecutive games played—Lou Geh- 
rig, New York (A). Streak started June 1, 
1925, and stopped May 2, 1939 .... 2,130 
Longest service as player—Eddie Collins, 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-30; 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N), St. Louis — 
(A), St. Louis (N), 1894-1918 .. 25 years — 


Most times at bat—Ty Cobb ....... 11,429 
Most bases on balls—Babe Ruth .... 2,056 


Most bases on balls, season—Babe Ruth, 
LO 28. ore Tela Mania pouktan shares beet ete ae 170 
Most bases on balls, game (modern recone) 
—Jimmy Foxx Boston (A), 1938 ...... é 


Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb .......... 892, 


Most stolen bases, season (modern record) 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 ........ 


Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or more 
games)—Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), 1925, ~ 
LOO) sit tt ya ieee ee rr 


Most consecutive years manager, one club 
—Connie Mack, Phila. (A), 1901-50 . 50 


4 

Most games won, season (modern record) 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904. 41 
Most consecutive games won, season— 


Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; ube 
Marquard, New York (N), 1912 ...... i 


Most shutout games—Walter Johnson, 
Washington (A), 1907-27 ....... aida ls 


Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 eee Pte 


Most consecutive shutout innings—Wwal 
Johnson; lO ee ae ree 


Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 8, 


Most strikeouts, season (modern record 
Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 . 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 to « 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland ae vs. De ir 
VOCE: (2.1988) ic cuca ote J 


18 


vee 
+ 


weep 


Club, nickname and grounds lf 


5a ef 
altimore Orioles—Municipal Stadium. ..... 309 450 
joston Red Sox—Fenway Park............. 315 420 
Chicago White Sox—Comiskey Park........ 352 415 
Cleveland Indians—Municipal Stadium...... 320 410 

i Detroit 1 Tigers—Briggs Stadium............ 340 440 
_ Kansas City Athletics—Municipal Stadium... 330 421 
New York Yankees—Yankee Stadium....... 301 461 

i 426 


x 


MAJOR LEAGUE STATISTICS 
ee Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus. 
Left-field foul line; cf—center fleld; rf—right-field foul line. 


American League - 
Distance, feet 


National League 


(2)—Indicates double-header achaduled? 


Seating Record 
rf capacity attendance Visiting club Date 
S09 eek AT B00 noes 46,796..... New York (2)....... May 16, 195 
302 SALSA ON. 41,766: 2232 New York (2)....... Aug. 12, 19. 
S52sse 86 46,550..... 53,940..... New York (night)... .June 8, 19! 
32064525 73,500... <5, 84,587..... New York (2)....... Sept. 12, 19 


O20 aa §2,954..... 58,369, .... New York (2).......July 20, 1947 — 
Rb hina 30512 Fert. 3a Ode ane New York (2, night) July 24, 1955 
206s re 67,000..... SL Salsas Boston (2)......... May 30, 19 
Seber eee 2152855. S50 Ueoacee New York (2)...... July 4,1 


297... ..32,111.....41,209.....New York (2),...... May 30, 


: Brooklyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field........... 343 405 
_ Chicago Cubs—Wrigley Field............... SO -400i5 303 .cn8e B62 700ee. oe 46,965... Pittsburgh (2)....-. May 31, 1! 
Cincinnati Redlegs—Crosley Field.......... O25 S87~ shores 29,584. .... 36,961..... Pittsburgh (2). ..... Apr. 2 
_ Milwaukee Braves—County Stadium........ S20 AO Zee Soi aes 43710053... 46,944..... New York (night), ..Aug. 2: 
New York Giants—Polo Grounds............ 279 480 257.<... 55-000te CO Al eae Brooklyn (2)....... : 
Philadelphia Phillies—Connie Mack Stadium. 334 468 331..... 33-1665; AO 720. ok Brooklyn (2)....... ; : 
Pittsburgh Pirates—Forbes Field........... 365) .4572 QOS 34,249..... 43 O86. New York (2)....... Aug. 31, 19 
_ St. Louis Cardinals—Busch Stadium........ QOL ALG) “alOnse 30) 500aesr. {yey 70) ne Chicago (2)......... July 12 1 
ae RECORD OF MAJOR LEAGUE ALL-STAR GAMES 
Winning league Losing league Paid -— - 
: and pitcher Runs and pitcher Runs Where held attendance Dp! 
July 6, 1933 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Hallahan)...... 2. Chicago (A)...2.-..2. 49,200 $ 51,203 
july 10, 1934 American (Harder)........ 9 National (Mungo)........ 7 New York (N)........ 48,363 9 
~ July 8, 1935 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Walker)....... 1 Cleveland (A)........ 69,812 
July 7, 1936 National (J. Dean)......... 4 American (Grove)....... 3s /BostoniCN) faassaentenke 25,556 
— July 7, 1937 American (Gomez)......... 8 National GJ. Dean)....... 3 Washington (A)....... 31,391 
= July 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer).... 4 American (Gomez)....... 1 Cincinnati (N)........ 27,067 
a July 11, 1939 American (Bridges)........ 3 National (Lee).......... 1 New York (A)........ 62,892 
i July 9,1940 National (Derringer)....... 4 American (Ruffing)...... 0. = Stilouis:(N) aaeceeee 32,373 
July 8, 1941 American (Smith)......... 7 National (Passeau)...... 5 Detroit (A)........... 54,674 
July 6, 1942 American (Chandler)....... 3 National (M. Cooper).... 1 New York(N)........ 33,694 
a July 13,1943 American (Leonard)....... 5 National (M. Cooper).... 3 Philadelphia (A)...... 31,938. 
July 11, 1944 National (Raffensberger)... 7 American (Hughson)..... 1 ‘Pittsburgh (N)........ 29,589 
July 9,1946 American (Feller)......... National (Passeau)...... 0 Boston (A).........; 34,906 
July 8, 1947 American (Shea).......... National (Sain).......... 1 Chicago (N)..,...... 41,123 
P July 13, 1948 American (Raschi) National (Schmitz)....... 2 St.Louis: CAS. ce ake 34,009 — 
J duly 12,1949 American (Trucks) ........ 11 National (Newcombe).... 7 Brooklyn (N) eS 
UE, uly 11, 1950 {National (Blackwell)...... 4 American (Gray)........ 3 Chicago (A)....... «» 46,127 
july 10, 1951 National (Maglie).......... 8 American (Lopat)........ 3:> .Detroit\(A) Weiaeiees 52,075 
July 8, 1952 National (Rush)........... 3 American (Lemon)....... 2 Philadelphia (N)...... 32,785, 
july 14, 1953 National (Spahn).......... 5 American (Reynolds)..... 1 Cincinnati (N)........ 30,846 
July 13,1954 American (Stone)......... 11 National (Conley)........ 9 Cleveland (A)........ 68,751. 


pees innings. Note: No game in 1945. 


American League 


-1931—Robert Grove, Philadelphia 
1932—James Foxx, Philadelphia 
'933—James Foxx, Philadelphia 
ae pat Gordon Cochrane, Detroit 
_ 4935—Henry Greenberg, Detroit 
_ 1936—Lou Gehrig, New York 
_ 1937—Charles Gehringer, Detroit 
a 49 8—James Foxx, Boston 
1939—Joe DiMaggio, New York 
40—Henry Greenberg, Detroit 
1—Joe DiMaggio, ew York 
2 (toe Gordon, New York 


t 1947—Joe DiMaggio, New York 
- 2 Boudreau, Cleveland 
—'Ted Williams, Boston 
-Phil Rizzuto, New York 
51—Lawrence Berra, New York 
eg es Shantz, Philadelphia 
i53—Al Rosen, Cleveland 

54—Lawrence Berra, New York 


* An additional $5,175 was received for radio rights. 


- MOST VALUABLE PLAYERS ‘ 4: 
. (Baseball Writers’ Association selections) . 


+ Additional funds were received from other sources, 
in ‘a 


National Week 5 


1931—Frank Frisch, St. Lou 
1932—Charles Klein, Philsdel hia 
1933—-Carl Hubbell, New Yor 
1934—-Jerome Dean, St. Louis 
1935—Charles Hartnett, Chicago 
1936—Cari Hubbell, New York 
1937—Joseph Medwick, St. Louis 
1938—Ernest Lombardi, Cincinnati 
1939—Wouliam Walters, Cincinnati _ 
1940—Frank McCormick, Cincinnati. 
1941— Adolph Camilli, Brooklyn 
1942—Morton Cooper, St. Louis © 
1943—Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1944—Marty Marion, St. Louis 
1945—Phil eerereree Chicago 
1946—Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1947—hKobert Elliott, Boston 
1948—Stanley Musial, a Louis 
1949—Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn 
1950—Jim Konstanty, ere ee 


ae ; 


1951—Roy Campane la, Brooklyn | 7 
1953 —Koy' Sauer, en cago ive trie 
ampanella, Broo we ond 
Py Wile Mays, New yee nS 


BER eee TM Byte SD me lclg hale Ne RE) pall Meee eae ae dee ry 
, “Tel 
x 


- Information Please Alman 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES RECORD 


International League (1) vs. American Association (AA) 
No serles In 1905, 1908 to 1916, Inclusive; 1918, 1919 and 1935. 


: Games 5 Games 
» Winner Manager won Loser Manager won 


Buffalo (1) .....-+.00- George Stallings ..... 2 St. Paul ......... Mike Kelley ......... - 
Buffalo (1) ........... George Stallings ..... 3 Columbus ........ Bill Clymer ........ . 20a 
MOPONntOL CE). ae nouns Joe Kelley .......... 45 oColumbuseeneecr Bill Clymer ........ Pa 
Indianapolis (AA) ....Jack Hendricks ...... 4 MoT orontos). scant = Nap Lajoie ......... r 
Baltimore (1) ......... Jack Dunn .......... 5. °St- Paul. .2..%-.5 Mike Kelley ........ 
Louisville (AA) ....... Joe McCarthy ....... 5 Baltimore ....... Jack Dunn ......... 3 
Baltimore (1) ......... Jack Dunn ......... 5. w St. Paulesaecsae Mike Kelly .......... % 
Kansas City (AA) ....Wilbur Good ........ 5 Baltimore ....... Jack Dunn .......... 

St. Paul (AA) ........ Nick Allen .......... 5 Baltimore ....... Jack Dunn ......... 6 
Baltimore (I) ........ Jack (DUAN. voces cece 5 Louisville ....... Joe McCarthy ....... 
MOFONTO ACL) cee cccecee Dan Howley ........ 5 Louisville ....... Bill Meyer .......... 

“Toledo (AA) .......... Casey Stengel ..... : 5 > Buffalo -. 2.03502. Bill Clymer .......... 
Indianapolis (AA) ....Bruno Betzel ........ 5 Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 
Kansas City (AA) .....Dutch Zwilling ..... 5 Rochester ....... Billy Southworth . 
Rochester (I) ..... ....Billy Southworth .... 5 Louisville .......Al Sothoron ......... 

' Rochester (1) .........Billy Southworth .... 5 St. Pauli scat Al Leifield .......... 
Newark (I) .......... Al Mamaux ......... 4 Minneapolis ..... Donie Bush ......... ; 
Columbus (AA) ...... Ray Biades ....... .. 5 Buffalo ......... Ray Schalk ......... 3 
Columbus (AA) ....... Ray Blades ......... 5 Toronto ........% Ike Boone ........... 
Milwaukee (AA) ...... Al Sothoron ........ 4 Buffalo .........Ray Sehalk ......... 
Newark (I) ..........- Oscar Vitt .......... 4 Columbus........ Burt Shotton ........ 
Kansas City (AA) ..... Bill Meyer .......... 4 Newark .........-Johnny Neun ........ 

Louisville (AA) ....... Bill Burwell ........ 4 Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 
Newark (I) ........+- Johnny Neun ....... 4 Louisville ....... Bill Burwell ......... 
Columbus (AA) ....... Burt Shotton ........ 4 Montreal ........ Clyde Sukeforth ..... 
Columbus (AA) ....... Eddie Dyer ,........ 4 Syracuse ........ Jewel Ens .......... 

- Columbus (AA) .......Nick Cullop ........ 4 Syracuse ........Jewel Ens ......... Boa | 
Baltimore (1) .........Tfommy Thomas ..... 4 Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... 

Louisville (AA) ......Harry Leibold ...... 4 Newark ......... Bill Meyer .......... 
Montreal (1) .........Clay Hopper ........ 4 Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... 2 
Milwaukee (AA) ......Nick Cullop ........ 4 Syracuse ........Jewel Ens ........... 

_ Montreal (I) .:....... Clay Hopper ........ 47 “St. Paulm.i case. Walter E. Alston ..... 3 

‘Indianapolis (AA) .....Al Lopez ........ +-- 4 Montreal ........Clay Hopper ....... ave 

0 Columbus (AA) ....... Rollie Hemsley ..... 4 Baltimore ....... Nick Cullop ..... eestor 

1 Milwaukee (AA) ......Charlie Grimm ...... 4 Montreal ..... ...Walter Alston ....... 
Rochester (1) .........Harry Walker ...... 4 Kansas City .....George Selkirk ...... 
Montreal (1) ..... -.--Walter Alston ....... 4 Kansas City ..... Harry Craft ......... 
Louisville (AA) ......-Pinky Higgins ...... 4 Syracuse ....... Skeeter Newsome .... 


Longest Game in the Majors 


ae 26-inning 1-1 tie game between Leon Cadore of the Robins, as they were ~ 
and Boston of the National then called because they were managed — 
j layed at Braves Field, Boston, on by Wilbert Robinson, went the distance. 
1, 1920, still stands as the longest George (Miracle Man) Stallings guided 
in major league history. Both Boston. The game was called because of 
Joe Oeschger of the Braves and darkness. % 


1 OFFICIAL BOX SCORE 
BROOKLYN (N) -BOSTON (N) 


ae 


ab r h po a e ab r h po a ie 
10 0 1 5 8 1 Powell, cf... .....2.. 0 1 8 o oO. 
10 0 1 9 0 0 ek; 2b Cn 11 0 0 6. 1h See 
10 0 2 3 1 0 Manni, ft. o6 scciersic so 10 0 2 6 0 oO 
9 0 2 3 0 0 Cruise, rf 9 1 1 4 0 oO 
2 0 1 2 0 0 Holke, ib 10 0 2 42 1 cy 
6 0 1 9 1 0 Boeckel, 3b. peta t 0 3 1 él o- 
9 0 1 30 0 0 Maranville, ss....... 10 0 3 1 9 o 
10 0 0 5 3 1 ‘O'Neil, C8 s*... ice siya 0 0 4 1 oO 
2 1 0 4 3 0 a Christenbury...... 1 0 1 0 0 (he, 
7 0 0 7 3 0 Gowdy, c............ 6 0 1 6 1 oO. 
10 0 0 1 --12 0 Oeschger, p.......... 9 0 1 0 ii oO 
tal.......... eye shun 2) .9 78 312 Total.c..ccrec herent 86 (5) 1715) 78 aie 
tted for O’Neil in the ninth. - 
5 00 00060 000 000 000 006 0 0 0 O-—1 
00 000 000 000 00 0 0 0 oO o— 


(Called, darkness) 


hits—Maranville, Oeschger. Three-base hits—Cruise. Stolen bases—Myers, Hood. Sacrifices: 
Cruise, Holke, O’Neil, Oeschger. Double plays—Olson and Konetchy; Oeschger, Holke 
_bases—Boston 16, Brooklyn 11. Earned runs—Boston 1, Brooklyn 1. Struck out—| 
,» Mann, Cruise, Gowdy, Oeschger 3), Oeschger 7 (Olson, Neis 2, Johnston, Hood, Ellio 
ses on balls—Off Cadore 5 (Powell 3, Mann, Cruise), Oeschger 4 (Wheat, Hood, Konetch 
Wild pitch—Oeschger. Umpires—McCormick and Hart. Time—3:50. Attendance—2,000, 


fT MAY BE that golf originated in Hol- 
4. Jand—historians believe it did—but cer- 
tainly Scotland fostered the game and is 
famous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
‘Parliament, disturbed because football and 
golf had lured young Scots from the more 

-soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 

-dinance that “futeball and golf be utterly 

eryit doun and nocht usit’”’. James I and 

_ Charles I of the royal line of Stuarts were 

_ golf enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
to be known as “the royal and ancient 

game of golf”. 

_ The golf balls used in the early games 
were leather covered and stuffed with 
5 feathers. Clubs of ail kinds were fashioned 

by hand to suit individual players. The 

“great step in spreading the game came 
with the change from the feather ball to 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
-1860 formal competition began with the 

establishment of an annual tournament 
_for the British open championship. There 
are records of “golf clubs” in the United 


Winner 


Score Where played 
1895 Horace Rawlins......... 173. Newport 
1896 James Foulis........... 152. Shinnecock Hills 
mmiso7. ‘Joe Lloyd... .....:--... 162 Chicago 
mrsos*. Fred Herd.....,..::2.-- 328 Myopia 
899 Willie Smith............ 315 Baltimore 
1900 Harry Vardon........... 313 Chicago 
1901 Willie Anderson (a)...... 331 Myopia 
1902. -_—_L. Auchterlonie......... 307 ~— Garden City 
1903 Willie Anderson (a)... 307 _—Baltusrol 
1904 = Willie Anderson......... 303 Glen View 
1905 = Wiliie Anderson......... 314 Myopia 
~ 1906 Alex Shutfz nc oscae see 295  Onwentsia 
mero07, Alex Ross.......::...-- 302 Philadelphia 
1908 Fred McLeod (a)........ 322 Myopia 
ur George Sargent......... 290 Englewood 
0 Alex Smith (a).......... 298 ~~ Philadelphia 
J. J. McDermott (a)..... 307 Chicago 
J. J. McDermott......... 294 Buffalo 
Francis Ouimet (a,b).... 304 Brookline 
Walter Hagen........... 290 Midlothian 
Jerome D. Travers (b)... 297 Baltusrol 
| Charles Evans, Jr.(b).... 286 Minikahda 
‘17-18 No tournamentst 
Walter Hagen (a)........ 301 Brae Burn 
Edward Ray.........--- 295 Inverness 
James M. Barnes........ 289 Columbia 
_ Gene Sarazen..........- 288 Skokie 
R.T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 296 Inwood 


) Won play-off. (b) Amateur. 


GOLF 


States as far back as colonial days but 


Golf Statistics 


Source: United States Golf Association. 
UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


* In 1898 competition was extended to 72 holes. In 1917, Joc 
a 292, won fin Open Patriotic Tournament for the benefit of the American Red Cross at White’ 

Club 1942, Ben Hogan, with a 271, won a Hale American National Open Tournament ! 
ayy Mette? Boclety and USO at t Ridgemoor Country Club 


no proof of actual play before John R 
and some friends lald out six holes on t 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888 and 
played there with the golf balls and clubs 
brought over from Scotland by Robert. 
Lockhart. This group then formed the S 
Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and golt 
was established in this country. 

However, it remained a rather sedate an 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Boston, 
defeated two great British professionals, 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
States Open championship at Brookl: f 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game : 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of 
newspapers and stirred a wave of ent: 


U. S. Open and the U. S. ‘Aniatene uth le 
in one year, 1930. 


Year Winner Score 

1924 Cyril Walker............ 297 

1925 + W. Macfarlane (a)....... 291 

1926 R.T. Jones, Jr.(b)...... 293 

1927. Tommy Armour (a)...... 301 Oak 
1928 Johnny Farrell (a)....... 294 Olympia Field: 
1929 R.T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 294 Winged Foo 
1930 =. T. Jones, Jr.(b)....... 287 

1931 _ Billy Burke (a).......... 292 

1932 Gene Sarazen........... 286 

1933. John Goodman (b)....... 287 

1934. 9 Oli Duttayc. os eseee 293 

1935. ~ Sam (Parks; Sr.:se-tnceas 299 

1936 Tony Manero........... 282 

1937 Ralph Guldahl.......... 281 — 

1938 Ralph Guldahl.......... 284 

1939 Byron Nelson (a)........ 284 

1940  W. Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 287 

1941 Craig Wood............. 284 
1942-45 No tournamentst 

1946 Lloyd Mangrum (a)...... 284 

1947 Lew Worsham (a)....... 282 

1948 Ben Hogan isocieew'emis 276 

1949 Cary Middlecoff......... 286 

1950 Ben Hogan (a)....... Seg ey/ 

195% | Ben Hogan. 2 <0 .. s iia care 287 

1952 Julius Boros............ 281 

1953. Ben Hogan...........4.- 283 
1954 EC RUreOlie Satu aecaente . 284 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Winner 


Charles B. Macdonald....... 
FREDO W RI QHAM cic fore: o'e chats 
H. J. Whigham. ............ 
Findlay S. Douglas.......... 
HEME HaeriMmanics:..o6sciere. sie 
Walter J. Travis............ 
Walter J. Travis............ 
Louis N. James............. 
Walters iravis.. a...) 
H. Chandler Egan........... 


19 05 4H. Chandler Egan........... 
PUR Me EDEN I =BYOTS.<t. 2. -.0)-\2 21. 
t Jerome D. Travers.......... 
908 Jerome D. Travers.......... 
19 Robert A. Gardner.......... 
920. Charles Evans, Jr........... 
1921 Jesse P. Guilford........... 
1922 Jess W. Sweetser.......... 
1923. Max R. Marston............ 


Mrs. C. S. Brown........... Meadow Brook 1924). MrsiD: Ca Hurd seein, os Rhode Island 
f Beatrix OVI orf rsinis nieve Morris County 1925 Glenna Collett.............. St. Louis 
Beatrix Hoyt............... Essex (Mass.) 1926 Mrs. G. H. Stetson.......... Merion 
8 Beatrix Hoyt................ Ardsley 1927 MrsoMicBRHOMnt caress ate cs Cherry Valley 
9 Ruth Underhill Cee Ne cattss Bae Philadelphia 1928 Glenna Collett....../....... Hot Springs (Va.) 
Saag see Shinnecock Hills 1929 Glenna Collett.............. Oakland Hills 
sy te oes Baltusrol 1930 Glenna Collett.............. Los Angeles 
A te Brookline 1931 Helen Hicks................ Buffalo 
PI EE ta 56 Chicago 1932 Virginia Van Wie........... Salem 
a Merion 1933 Virginia Van Wie........... Exmoor 
RC En ee Morris County 1934 Virginia Van Wie........... Whitemarsh Valley 
Bea aisvcls sofe Brae Burn 1935 Mrs. E. H. Vare, Jr.......... Interlachen 
Bal eee celle ofe Midlothian 1936 Pamela Barton............. Canoe Brook 
Si oes Sone Dene Chevy Chase 1937 Mrs. J. A. Page, Jr.......... Memphis 
Bates aie «ise Merion 1938 Patty Berg................. Westmoreland 
EISEN Poche os e's Homewood 1939 Betty Jameson............. Wee Burn 
Margaret Curtis............ Baltusrol 1940 Betty Jameson............. Del Monte 
9 Margaret Curtis. ake A Se Essex (Mass.) 1941 Mrs. Frank Newell.......... Brookline 
G ; Wilmington 1946 Mrs. M. D. Zaharias......... Tulsa 
HE Saco Nassau 1947 Louise Suggs.............. Franklin Hills 
Monta Onwentsia 1948 Grace Lenczyk............. Pebble Beach 
tae seen eee Belmont Springs 1949 Mrs. D. G. Porter........... Merion 
5 (BARROS Shawnee 1950 Beverly Hanson............ East Lake 
RPS hiacosc0 ass Mayfield 1951 Dorothy Kirby.............. Town and Country 
nig ors a ae Hollywood (N. J.) 1952 Mrs. Jacqueline Pung....... Waverley . 
toad aa AE Greenbrier 1953 + Mary Lena Faulk........... Rhode Island 
et, SAC Westchester-Biltmore 1954 Barbara Romack,,......... Sewickley 
U. S. PUBLIC LINKS CHAMPIONS 
1934—David A. Mitchell 1946—Smiley Quick 
1935— Frank Strafaci ae ee rossley 
1936—B. Patrick Abbott 948—Michael R. Ferentz 
1937—Bruce N. McCormick 1949 Ikan Towns A*s 
1938—Al Leach 1950—Stan Bielat 
1939—Andrew Szwedko 1951—Dave Stanley 5 


UNITED STATES WOMEN 


Where played Year Winner . Where played 
Newport 1924 RET. JONES IT ainea snneer me Merion 
Shinnecock Hills 1925 Rok Jones 7Urkwics coon ee Oakmont 
Chicago 1926 George Von Elm,........... Baltusrol 
Morris County 1927 ReTsONeS, Sie; cancuwidee ats Minikahda 
Onwentsia 1928 Ri Lwones Srkl.ctet-cse Brae Burn 
Garden City 1929 HER. JOWAStON: «can piece ace Del Monte 
Atlantic City 1930 Retcloneseir.-c, st ossecce Merion 
Glen View 1931 Francis Ouimet............. Beverly 
Nassau 1932 C. R. Somerville..........-. Baltimore 
Baltusrol 1933 G: T. Dunlap; res Jatsnves mies Kenwood 
Chicago 1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr......... Brookline 
Englewood 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr......... Cleveland 
Euclid 1936 John W. Fischer............ Garden City 
Garden City 1937 John Goodman............. Alderwood 
Chicago 1938 Willie Turnesa............. Oakmont 
Brookline 1939 Marvin H. Ward............ North Shore 
Apawamis 1940 R..DoChapman./............ Winged Foot 
Chicago 1941 Marvin H. Ward............ Omaha 
Garden City 1946 Ted: Bishops) icqeo nee Baltusrol 
Ekwanok 1947 Robert Riegel.............. Del Monte 
Detroit 1948 Willie Turnesa............. Memphis 
Merion 1949 Charles:Goe.).¢: (ceee ae Oak Hill 
Oakmont 1950 Sam: Urzetta. s7-.< ee ce see Minneapolis 
Engineers’ 1951 Billy Maxwell.............. Saucon Valley 
St. Louis 1952 Jack Westland............. Seattle 
Brookline 1953 Gene Littler................ Okla. City 
Flossmoor 1954 Arnold Palmer,............ Detroit’ 


1940—Robert C. Clark 
1941—_William M. Welch 
1942-45—No competition 


1952—Omer L. Bogan 
1953—Ted Richards ey 
1954—Gene Amisowa 2 

a he 


Winner q Where played 


Jim Barnes......... ... Siwanoy, N. Y. 

Jim Barnes........... Engineers, L. I. 

Jock Hutchison........ Flossmoor, Ill. 

Walter Hagen......... Inwood, L. 1. 

Gene Sarazen......... Oakmont, Pa. 

Gene Sarazen......... Pelham, N. Y. 

Walter Hagen......... French Lick, Ind. 
—Walter Hagen......... Olympia Fields, III. 

Walter Hagen......... Salisbury, L. 1. 

Walter Hagen......... Dallas, Texas 

Leo Diegel............ Baltimore, Md. 

Leo Diegel............ Hillcrest, Calif. 

Tommy Armour....... Fresh Meadow, L. }. 

Tom Creavy.......... Wannamoisett, R. I. 
e-OiaiDutras. os. Gs... Keller Course, Minn. 

Gene Sarazen......... Blue Mound, Wis. 

Paul Runyan.......... Park Club, Buffalo 

Johnny Revoita........ Twin Hills, Okla. 


UNITED STATES P. G. A. CHAMPIONS | 


Denny Shute.......... Pinehurst, N. C. 
Denny Shute.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 
Paul Runyan.......... Shawnee-on- Delaware, “Pa. 
Henry Picard.......... Pomonok, L. 1. 

Byron Nelson......... Hershey, Pa. 

Victor Ghezzi.......... Denver, Colo. 

Sam Snead.......... ', Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bob Hamilton......... Spokane, Wash. 

Byron Nelson......... Dayton, Ohio 

Ben Hogan........... Portland, Oreg. 
JimiRernene..< aoe scn Plum Hollow, Mich. 
Ben Hogan........... St. Louis, Mo. 

Sam Snead........... Richmond, Va. 
Chandler Harper...... Columbus, Ohio 

Sam Snead,.......... Oakmont, Pa. 

Jim Turnesa.......... i : 
Walter Burkemo....... Birmingham, Mich. 
Chick Harbert......... é 


BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Winner Score Where played 


Prestwick 
Prestwick 
Prestwick 
Prestwick 
Tom Morris, Sr....... Prestwick 
SEROMA cary ctetniere. 162 Prestwick 
Waaral Kstrccietece co 169 Prestwick 
Tom Morris, Sr....... 170 Prestwick 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 170 Prestwick 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 154 Prestwick 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 149 Prestwick 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 166 Prestwick 
mais: tom Kidd............ 179 St. Andrews 
Mungo Park......... 159 Musselburgh 
Willie Park.......... 166 Prestwick 
Bob Martin.......... 176 St. Andrews 
Jamie Anderson...... 160 Musselburgh 
Jamie Anderson...... 157 Prestwick 
Jamie Anderson...... 170 St. Andrews 
| Bob Ferguson........ 162 Musselburgh 
Bob Ferguson........ 170 Prestwick 
Bob Ferguson........ 171 St. Andrews 
W. L. Fernie (a)...... 159 Musselburgh 
84 jack Simpson........ 160 Prestwick 
885 Bob Martin.......... 171 St. Andrews 
6 D.L. Brown......... 157 Musselburgh 
188 87 W. Park, Jr........... 161 Prestwick 
Se sack BUNS... 5.5.2 20 171 St. Andrews 
1889 -W. Park, Jr.(a)....... 155 Musselburgh 
890 John Ball............ 164 Prestwick 
1 Hugh Kirkaldy....... 166 St. Andrews 
Pe Hiltons... 0c. > 305 Muirfield 
3 W. Auchterlonie...... 322 Prestwick 
sec LG) oe 326 Sandwich 
eee hestavior.......'3-- 322 St. Andrews 
6 Harry Vardon (a)..... 316 Muirfield 
MOH thtOn is. ss 314 Hoylake 
1898 Harry Vardon........ 307 Prestwick 
9 Harry Vardon........ 310 Sandwich 
ap aylOfien. ss. s%s< 309 St. Andrews 
at games Braldisc.cn cos 309 Muirfield 


Pi ee 


Se see 


Alex Herds 3 Soccer. 307 
Harry Vardon........ 300 
Jack White.......... 296 
James Braid......... 318 
James Braid......... 300 
Arnaud Massy....... 312 
James Braid......... 291 
J HiTaylorss a. sacs 295 
James Braid......... 299 
Harry Vardon (a)..... 303 
BRAY A terrestres 295 
JaHy Taylorssc5 igen. 304 
Harry Vardon,....... 306 
George Duncan....... 303 
Jock Hutchison (a).... 296 
Walter Hagen........ 300 
A. G. Havers......... 295 
Walter Hagen........ 301 
Jim Barnes.......... 300 
R&T. Jones, Jr..% csc 291 
R. T. Jones, Jr........ 285 
Walter Hagen........ 292 
Walter Hagen........ 292 
Ri T. Jones, Jt.essa0. 291 
T. D. Armour........ 296 | 
Go Safazenii:255503 283 
D. Shute (a)......... 292 
Te, Cotton.::°. Sass 283 
AS PQItYixcccecnes sae 283 
A. H. Padgham....... 287 
Toe Cotton. .5s..64 290 
R. A. Whitcombe..... 295 
RE Burtonicace csc 290 
Sam Snead.......... 290 
Fred Daly.nie55 ashe. 293. 
Henry Cotton........ 284 
Bobby Locke (a)...... 283 
Bobby Locke......... 279 
Max Faulkner........ 285 
Bobby Locke......... 287 
Ben Hogan.......... 282 
Peter Thomson....... 283 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONS 


1951—Betsy Rawls 
1952—Louise Suggs 
1953—Betsy Rawls...............- fe 
1954—Mrs. Mildred D, Zaharias 


BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Where played. 
BISBS a cche MACEIO Sa .ii0's,6 ees 0-o0 Hoylake 
1886 =H.G. Hutchinson......... St. Andrews 
1887 4H.G. Hutchinson......... Hoylake 
MESS ee JORN Bale ace sssc. sce Prestwick 
Besos ae ewLaidlayss........5.. St. Andrews 
690) <Joha.Ball................ Hoylake 
1891 ‘J. E. Laidlay............. St. Andrews 
BOC EMESONMSDANY «stesso ce ieee Sandwich 
189 Peter L. Anderson........ Prestwick 
BPIONREBall ccatac« lasecesss Hoylake 
L. M. B. Melville.......... St. Andrews 
39 SEG Mal fares crecslare Winie « 6.s.0:% Sandwich 
ROM Acc Teed: (Alla casa ives eee Muirfield 
EeiGeelaiteriicscciccess sss Hoylake 
MONE BAlL a te \aiejsiees aoe Prestwick 


H. H. Hilton...... . Sandwich 
H. H. Hilton. . . St. Andrews 
C. Hutchings Hoylake 
RaMaxwellcsccduvesseces Muirfield 
WeSC TAVIS cise krc’<.c <n ce e's Sandwich 
PAM GUIBANY isis ccs « 50 ¢c'e-e 0’ Prestwick 
9 paTaes Robb Hoylake 


J ... St. Andrews 
, EA. Hiadeon: Ze ... Sandwich 
Reni Maxwells... <2 sane Muirfield 
MPP ONH DANS oie.c a= ais' oe wce.e'es Hoylake 
oH. OL ULLCUS eS Bega aeaee Prestwick 


0 Westward Ho 
MAIO, ca-<.-...- St. Andrews 
BSCE C:enkins. ...i 0 eee Sandwich 


D3 Individual 


aniel Wheeler, Yale............. Yale 
ard P. Allis, 3d, Harvard......... Princeton 
ncis R. Blossom, Yale............ Yale 
ubbell Harvard.............. Princeton 


aments, in spring and fall. 


Team 
Meas picielstnie Stanford 
Princeton* 
\ E50 
ewart, i Pye tata sinintersjetclomie oc Stanford 

' ree 


MS AONMO .StatOsaces)s ss. eles « Ohio State 


lace U 
Lick, BiMNSSOLA Ose «5s. aid.e a's Notre Dame 


Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 


Year Winner Where played 

1915-19 No tournaments 

1920 Cyril J. H. Tolley......... Muirfield 

1921 “Wal oHunter. 2 occ ccc Hoylake 

1922 .W.E. Holderness....... Prestwick 

1923 R.H. Wethered........... Deal 

1924 E. W.E. Holderness....... St. Andrews 

1925 Robert Harris............ Westward Ho 

1926 Jess W. Sweetser......... Muirfield 

1927 Dr. W. Tweddell.......... Hoylake 

19285) UP Perkins sscacueece Prestwick 

1929 2. C.J CHS Tolley. stares elses Sandwich 

1930) ORAL IONES) Slog rt neec re St. Andrews 

1931 E. Martin Smith. ......... Westward Ho 

193250 J.1De@ FOreStine sree oenlter Muirfield 

193355 ston Ma Scott. mcuhccsiee Hoylake 

1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr....... Prestwick 

1935  W. Lawson Little, Jr....... Royal Lytham, St. Annes. 
1936) HE Thomson: 30... ss10<+ <2 St. Andrews 

1937 _—*R. Sweeny, Jr...... Ls aera Sandwich 

1938" CUR; Yates. fcc napeaiee Troon 

1939 - cAYKYlOscnc.s.deifonscromete Hoylake 

1946:"7 JABruensy. eas den teen > Birkdale 

1947 Willie Turnesa............ Carnoustie 

1948 Frank Stranahan......... Sandwich | 

1949 Max McCready........... Portmarnock 

1950 Frank Stranahan......... St. Andrews 

1951 Richard D. Chapman...... Porthcawl 

1952 Harvie Ward............. Prestwick 

1953 Joo' Carnsadcerecacnits soa Hoylake 

1954 Doug’ Bachliee sc e.tocte Gullane 

Year Individual Team 
1917-18 No tournaments i 
1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia.......... Princeton 
1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale.............. Princeton — 
1921 J. Simpson Dean, Princeton.:.:...... Dartmouth 
1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth............ Princeton 
1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale.............. Princeton 
1924. Dexter Cummings, Yale.............. 

1925 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... 

1926  G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... 
1927 Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech........... Princeton — 
1928 MM. J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown...... Princeton 
1929. Tom: Aycocky: Vale. cselctowe cee scr Princeton 
1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... Princeton 
1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... 

1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan........ 

1933 | Walter Emery, Oklahoma............ 

1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech........ Michigan _ 
1935 Ed Wnite, U. of Texas............... Michigan — 
1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ a 

1937, > 5 Fred Haas, Wr, LSU, aa, .. Princeton 
1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown.......... ‘Stanford 


National Collegiate Champions 


Year 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Individual _ ~ Team 
George Hamer, Georgia.............- shea 
Dave Barclay, Michigan............. a 
Bobby Harris, San Jose St............ 


Harvie Ward, North Carolina aie 
Fred Wampler, Purdue.............- No. Tex 
Tom Nieporte, Ohio State cee eeN No. Te 
Jim Vickers, Oklahoma.............. 
Earl Moeller, Okla. A. & M 

Hisiman Robbins, Jr., Memphis St... 


Walker Cup Record 
MEN (AMATEUR) - 


Where played 
Hoylake 
Southampton 
St. Andrews, 

Scotland 
Garden City G. C. 


Year 
*1921 United States 9, Great Britain 3... 
1922 United States 8, Great Britain 4... 
1923 United States 6, Great Britain 5... 
~ One match halved 
1924 United States 9, Great Britain 3... 
1926 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1928 United States 11, Great Britain 1.. Wheaton, III. 
1930 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Royal St. George’s 
1932 United States 8, Great Britain 1... The Country Club, 
Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 


1934 United States 9, Great Britain 2... St. Andrews, 
~ One match halved Scotland 
1936 United States 9, Great Britain 0... Pine Valley G. C., 


Clementon, N. J. 
St. Andrews, 


_ Three matches halved 
1938 Great Britain 7, United States 4... 
_ One match halved Scotland 
1947 United States 8, Great Britain 4... St. Andrews 
1949 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Winged Foot 
1951 United States 6, Great Britain 3... Southport 
1953 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Kittansett 


~-*Ynformal match. 


aa Curtis Cup Record 
= WOMEN 
Year Where played 


*1930 Great Britain 8, United States 6..... Sunningdale 
1932 United States 5%, Great Britain 3%4.. Wentworth, Eng. 
1934 United States 614, Great Britain 24%4.. Chevy Chase 


1936 United States 414, Great Britain 4%4.. Gleneagles 
1938 United States 5%, Great Britain 3%4.. Essex C. C. 
1948 United States 64, Great Britain 2%2.. Birkdale 
1950 United States 74, Great Britain 1%4.. Buffalo 
1952 Great Britain 5, United States 4...... Muirfield 
1954 United States 6, Great Britain 3..... Merion 


_ * Informal match. 


= U. S. Bobsledding Records 

S 

_ The records for the Mt. Van Hoevenberg 

slide at Lake Placid, N. Y., the only bob- 

run in America, follow: 

: 3 

‘3 OLYMPIC BOBRUN (5,178 Feet) 

a (Times in minutes and seconds) 

‘Two-ma single heat)—Stan Benham- 

¥ ua hickiowd. Sno Birds of Lake Placid 

Wy Club (Jan. 30, 1955)... 20... .-.2e eer 
‘o-man (4 heats)—Stan Benham-James 

ickford, eaat Birds of Lake Placid Club 


1:14.20 


5:01.47 


William Dodge; 
per eour, brake, Rochester B. C. (Feb. oer 
PP MENOS Sites Aikate cla ci oiepe cis vielensle od eee ee eee ne 310. 
ed (4 heats)—Art Tyler, driver; 
“William Dodge; Thomas Butler; Edgar 


4 


Seymour, brake, Rochester B. C. (Feb. 
ROR TING ie sh Paiaidiess Laleie cider oie se oo 4:44.02 
i HALF-MILE COURSE (2,323 Feet) 


°C) nee anno aa DOB ono ranns, 0:39.15 
‘o-man (4 heats)—James Bickford-Pat 
. C. (Jan. 5 

MST N DAG ic re vitals cv pictetets ols «’bis wiele ss 2:40.61 
—James Bickford, 
be aah Reon ie 
ee, brake, Saranac Lake B. ©. 

FEA) e's Neb peiataliva aot ON 0:37.08 
Bickford, 
Pat Buckley; Lucien Miron; Wil- 

brake, Saranac Lake B. » ai99,07 


Wie scld.o se 6.8 00 e.9le m6 0.0 6.6.06 /a 019000 


Ryder Cup Record 
MEN (PROFESSIONAL) " 
Year Where played ~ 
71926 Great Britain 1344, United States 1% Wentworth 
1927 United States 914, Great Britain 2%4.. Worcester C. C. 
1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5...... Moortown, Eng. 
1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Scioto C. C. 
1933 Great Britain 6%, United States 54.. Southport, Eng. 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Ridgewood C. C. 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4...... Southport, Eng. 
1947 United States 11, Great Britain 1..... Portland, Oreg. — 
1949 United States 7, Great Britain 5...... Ganton, Eng. : 
1951 United States 914, Great Britain 24%... Pinehurst, N.C. 
1953 United States 6%, Great Britain 5% .. Wentworth == 
¥* Informal match. 


SOFTBALL 

Source: Amateur Softball Association. 

World Amateur Champions 
1933—J. L. Gillis, Chicago, Ill. 
1934—Ke-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 
1936—-Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1939—Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
1946—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. : 
1947—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. Re 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ontario © 
1950—Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers = 
1951—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. _ 
1953—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1954—Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers — 


_ WOMEN , ; 
1933—-Great Northerns, Chicago, Ill. — 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, Ill. at 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio © 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
1938—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—-Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. Ee 
1943—-Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. = 
1944—Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. 
1945—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—-Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. {34 
1948—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1949—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1950—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes oat, 
1951—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes ar 
1952—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 
1953—Betsy Ross Rockets, Fresno 
1954—Leach Motors Rockets, Fresr 


Peas tee 
ve as 


782 


LAWN TENNIS 


“AWN TENNIs is a comparatively modern 
3 modification of the ancient game of 
court tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing- 
field thought that something like court 
tennis might be played outdoors on lawns 
and in December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, 
ales, he introduced his new game under 
e name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 
The game was a success and spread rapidly, 
but the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when all 
he players and spectators began to refer 
<< the new game as “lawn tennis.” In the 
early part of 1874 a young lady named 
Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
muda to New York, bringing with her 
e implements and necessary equipment 
the new game that she had obtained 
a British Army supply store in Ber- 
da. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
first game of lawn tennis in the United 
es on the grounds of the Staten Island 


hc Lawn Tennis Statistics 
= Source: The Oficial U.S.L.T.A. Yearbook and Tennis Guide. 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


Cricket and Baseball Club in the Sp: 
of 1874. : 

For a few years the new game went 
along in haphazard fashion under varying 
rules. Tennis balls were of no standard 
size or texture. The nets were set at differ- 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side and 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts wer 
marked out in hour-glass shape, narrow 
in the middle and wide at both ends. Bu’ 
about 1880 standard measurements for the 
court and standard equipment with 
definite limits became the rule. In 183 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa 
tion was formed and conducted the firs 
national championship at Newport, R. I 
The international matches for the Davi 
Cup began with a series between the 
British and United States players on th 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with the 
home players winning. ; 


MEN 
matches in 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45 3 
Result Where played Year Result Where playe 
ted States 5, British Isles 0........ Chestnut Hill 1928 France 4, United States 1............. 
ited States 3, British Isles 2........ Brooklyn 1929 France 3, United States 2............. 
ish Isles 4, United States 1........ Chestnut Hill 1930 France 4, United States 1............. 
h Isles 5, Belgium 0............. Wimbledon 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2............. 
Bri sh Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1932 France 3, United States 2............. 


Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1933 Great Britain 3, France 2............. rt 
alasia 3, British Isles 2.......... Wimbledon 1934 Great Britain 4, United States 1....... Wimbledon 4 
Australasia 3, United States 2......... Melbourne 1935 Great Britain 5, United States0....... Wimbledon | 
sia 5, United States 0......... Sydney 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia2........... Wimbledon — 
Australasia 5, United States 0......... Christchurch 1937 United States 4, Great Britain ]....... 2 
ritish Isles 3, Australasia 2.......... Melbourne 1938 United States 3, Australia 2........... a § 
States 3, British Isles 2........ Wimbledon 1939 Ausiralia 3, United States 2........... Haverford 
sia 3, United States 2......... Forest Hills 1946 United States 5, Australia 0........... Melbourne 
sia 4, British Isles 1.......... Sydney 1947 United States 4, Australial........... Forest Hills — 
ites 5, Australasia 0......... Auckland 1948 United States 5, Australia 0........... Forest Hills 
POSiO apansO sn) vse48 se Forest Hills 1949 United States 4, Australia 1 
states 4, Australasia 1.......,. Forest Hills 1950 Australia 4, United States 1 
tates 4, Australasia 1......... Forest Hills 1951 Australia 3, United States 2 
states 5, Australasia 0......... Philadelphia 1952 Australia 4, United States 1 
Maistere tical slag ae Philadelphia 1953 Australia 3, United States 2 
states 4, France l............. Philadelphia 1954 United States 3, Australia 2 
United States 2............. Philadelphia 
: _ WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 
WOMEN 
Where played Year Result 
tes hs England 0 Forest Hills 1936 United States 4, England 3...... CHAS i 
nited States 1 . Wimbledon 1937 United States 6, England 1............ F 
, United States 3 Forest Hills 1938 United States 5, England 2....... ss... Wimbledon 
| ates 4, England 3 Wimbledon 1939 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills — 
| States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 1946 United States 7, England 0........ SANE Wimbledon — 
nited States 3............ Wimbledon 1947 United States 7, England 0............ Forest Hills | 
es 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 1948 United States 6, England 1............ Wimbledon — 
United SEL CUR O RB a eeee Wimbledon 1949 United States 7, England 0,...... iGo Haverford — & 
s 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1950 United States 7, England 0........... 4 Wimbledon n 
tates 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 1951 United States 6, England 1........... . Longwood 
dS fates 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 1952 United States 7, England 0............ 
‘States 5, England 2............ Wimbledon 1953 United States 7, England 0........... ‘ 
1954 United States 6, England 0........... 


d cad 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 


7 


UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


Men’s Singles . 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 1919 William Johnston 


881 Richard D. Sears 1937 J. Donald Budge 


882 Richard D. Sears 
883 Richard D. Sears « 
884 Richard D. Sears 
885 Richard D. Sears 
886 Richard D. Sears 
887 Richard D. Sears 


1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 
1903 Hugh L. Doherty 
1904 Holcombe Ward 
1905 Beals C. Wright 
1906 William J. Clothier 


1920 William T. Tilden, II 
1921 William T. Tilden, II 
1922 William T. Tilden, 1] 
1923 William T. Tilden, II 
1924 William T. Tilden, 11 
1925 William T. Tilden, II 


1938 J. Donald Budge 
1939 Robert L. Riggs — 
1940 Donald McNeill 
1941 Robert L. Riggs ; 4 
1942 Frederick R. Schroeder, Jr. — 
1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt — 


1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker — 
1946 John A. Kramer 
1947 John A. Kramer 
1948 Richard Gonzales 
1949 Richard Gonzales 
1950 Arthur Larsen 

1951 Frank Sedgman 
1952 Frank Sedgman 
1953 Tony Trabert 

1954 E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 


1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1928 Henri Cochet 

1929 William T. Tilden, 11 
1930 John H. Doeg 

1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1933 Fred J. Perry 

1934 Fred J. Perry 

1935 Wilmer L. Allison 
1936 Fred J. Perry 


1907 William A. Larned 
1908 William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 
1910 William A. Larned 
1911 William A. Larned 
1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* 
1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin 
1914 R.N. Williams, II 

1915 William Johnston 

1916 R. N. Williams, I] 

1917 R. Lindley Murrayt 


888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
890 Oliver S. Campbell 
891 Oliver S. Campbell 
892 Oliver S. Campbell 
893 Robert D. Wrenn 
894 Robert D. Wrenn 
895 Fred H. Hovey 

896 Robert D. Wrenn 
897 Robert D. Wrenn 
898 Malcolm D. Whitman 


899 Malcolm D. Whitman | 1918 R. Lindley Murray ae 

* Challenge round abandoned. ft Patriotic tourney. 

; } 
y Men’s Doubles 
881 C.M Clark—F. W. Taylor - 1918 W.T. Tilden, !|—Vincent Richardst 
882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1919 N.E. Brookes—G L. Patterson 
883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1920 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
884 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1921 W.T. Tilden, !1—Vincent Richards 
885 R. D. Sears—J. S. Clark 1922 W.T. Tilden, !|—Vincent Richards b 
886 R.D. Sears—James Dwight 1923 W.T. Tilden, 1I—B. |. ©. Norton yy Z 
887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight : 1924 H. O. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey E 
888 0. S. Campbell—vV. G. Hall 1925 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II 
889 H.W. Slocum, Jr.—H. A. Taylor 1926 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II 
(890 V. G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 1927 W.T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter { 
891 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1928 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 
(892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1929 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 
1893 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1930 G. M. Lott, Jr—J. H. Doeg a 
1894 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1931 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn he 
895 M. G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 1932 H.E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill } ee 
i896 C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 1933 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen ; erat” 
1897. L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1934 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen ; 
1898 L.E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1935 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn i nae © 
1899 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1936 J. D. Budge—C. G. Mako “eee 
1900 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1937 Baron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
1901 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1938 J. D. Budge—C. G. Mako batt 
1902 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1939 A. K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich si 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1940 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. i 
1904 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1941 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. ae 
1905 Holcombe Ward—B C. Wright 1942 Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert (eee 
1906 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1943 J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker eee ae, 
1907 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1944 Lt. Don McNeill—a/c Robert Falkenburg > 
1908 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander — 1945 Lt. (sg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert ay 
1909 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1946 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert be 
1910 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1947 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. pee 
1911 R. D. Little—G. F. Touchard 1948 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert eae 
1912 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1949 John Bromwich—William Sidwell Pat 
1913 -M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1950 John Bromwich—Frank Sedgman 
1914 M. £. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1951 Frank Sedgman—Kenneth McGregor — 


15 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 1952 E. Victor Seixas, Jr—Mervyn Rose Sake 
1916 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 1953 - Mervyn Rose—Rex Hartwig 
7 F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton? 1954 E. Victor Seixas, Jr.—Tony Trabert 
* Patriotic tournament. + Challenge round abandoned. ‘ : 

ij ve ou he ; 

Connors Wins Skeleton Sled title 

Douglas Connors of Canada capture: 
world skeleton sled championship a 
Moritz, Switzerland, in 1955. Connor: 
for six runs on the Cresta course wé 
seconds. Charles Stucki of Sw 
was second in 310.7. | on 


- Dompierre takes Dogsled Derby 
Narcisse Dompierre of Quebec City cap- 
ed the 66-mile international dogsled 
py at Ottawa in 1955. He was timed 

ours 33 minutes 58 seconds, a record 
the event. The runner-up was Dr. 
es Belford of Deerfield, Mass. 


ig 


1887 Ellen F. Hansell 
1888 Bertha L. Townsend 
1889 Bertha L. Townsend 
1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt 
1891 Mabel E. Cahill 
1892 Mabel E. Cahill 
1893 Aline M. Terry 
1894 Helen R. Helwig 
1895 Juliette P. Atkinson 
96 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1897 Juliette P. Atkinson 
898 Juliette P. Atkinson 
99 Marion Jones 
00 Myrtle McAteer 
01 Elisabeth H. Moore 
02 Marion Jones 
03 Elisabeth H. Moore 


. 


‘Sarazen 
‘Hubbell 


Budge 
ee 


my 


* ! 


Women’s Singles 


1904 May G. Sutton 

1905 Elisabeth H. Moore 

1906 Helen Homans 

1907 Evelyn Sears 

1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach 
1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1912 Mary K. Browne 

1913 Mary K. Browne 

1914 Mary K. Browne 

1915 Molla Bjurstedt 

1916 Molla Bjurstedt 

1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 

1918 Molla Bjurstedt} 

1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 
1920 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 


ee _* Louise Hammond won patriotic tourney. + Challenge round abandoned. 


Women’s Doubles 


Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
Mabel E. Cahill—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 
_ Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 
_ Aline M. Terry—Hattie Butler 
Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 
Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 
- Moore—J. P. Atkinson 
Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 
| Parker—Hallie Champlin 
Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 
tkinson—Marion Jones 
; Moore—Carrie B. Neely 
May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 

len Homans—Carrie B. Neely 

.. S. Coe—Mrs. D. S. Platt 
Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 
Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 
azel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1 V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1 V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
thy Green—Mary K. Browne 
K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 


urstedt—Eleanora Sears 
urstedt—Eleanora Sears 
inderstein—Eleanor Goss 
derstein—Eleanor Goss 


srowne—Mrs, R. H. Williams 
Jessup—Helen N. Wills 


ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 
(Associated Press polls) 


FEMALE 


pper Martin (baseball); Helene Madison 


(golf); Mildred Didrikson 


(baseball); Helen Jacobs 


jouis (boxing); Helen Wills Moody 


‘Owens (track); Helen Stephens (track) 
(tennis) ; 


Katherine Rawls 


dge (tennis); Patty Berg (golf) 
nick (football); Alice Marble (tennis) 
Harmon 


(football); Alice Marble 


zy 

DiMaggio (baseball); Betty Hicks Newelt 

Sinkwich (football); Gloria Gallen 

Hogg (track); Patty Berg (golfy! AA—usinis.: (golf) 
: 7 ; 


- 1951 


‘ Intormation Please Almar 


1921 Mrs. Franklin 1. Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin 1. Mallory 
1923 Helen N. Wills 

1924 Helen N. Wills e 
1925 Helen N. Wills 

1926 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
1927 Helen N. Wills 

1928 Helen N. Wills 

1929 Helen N. Wills 

1930 Betty Nuthall 

1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1932 Helen Jacobs 

1933 Helen Jacobs 

1934 Helen Jacobs 

1935 Helen Jacobs 

1936 Alice Marble 

1937 Anita Lizana 


1938 Alice Marble 
1939.Alice Marble 
1940 Alice Marble ee. 
1941 Mrs. Sarah P. Cook 
1942 Pauline M. Betz 
1943 Pauline M. Betz 
1944 Pauline M. Betz 
1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1947 A. Louise Brough 
1948 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1949 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1950 Mrs. M. O. du Pont — 
1951 Maureen Connolly — 
1952 Maureen Connolly 
1953 Maureen Connolly — f 
1954 Doris Hart 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Kathleen McKane=Mrs. B. C. Covell 

Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 

Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 

Mrs, L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 

Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L.-R. C. Michell 
Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall 
Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 

Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 

1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1945 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1947 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1948 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 
1949 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 
1950 A. Louise Brough—Mrs, Margaret 0. du Pont 
Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 


PrPprrrrr 


_- 


1952 
1953 
1954 


1944—-Byron Nelson (golf); Ann Curtis (swimm 


1945—Byron Nelson (golf); Mildred Didrik: 
Zaharias (goif) 


1946—Glenn Davis (football); Mildred D. Zaharias 
(golf) : 7 
1947—Johnny Lujack (foetball); Mildred D. 
harias (golf) , 
1948—Lou Boudreau (baseball); Fanny Blank: 
Koen (track) 
1949—Leon Hart (football); Marlene Bauer 
1950—Jim Konstanty (baseball); Mildred D. 
harias (golf) : 
1951—Dick Kazmaier (football); Maureen Co: 
(tennis) a 
1952—Robert Mathias 
Connolly (tennis) 


1953—Ben Hogan (golf); Maureen Conno 
1954—Willic Mays (baseball); Mil 


(track and field); 


{ 


i ite 


BRITISH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 4 
Men’s Singles 


1877'S. W. Gore 
1878 +P. F. Hadow 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


J. T. Hartley 
J. T. Hartley 
W. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw 
H. F. Lawford 
E. Renshaw 
W. Renshaw 
W. J. Hamilton 
W. Badaeley 
W. Baadeley 
J. Pin 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


* Challenge round abandoned. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Mile. 
_ Mrs. Wightman—H. Wills 


L. R. Erskine—H. F. Lawford 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

J. T. Hartley—R. T. Richardson 

C. W. Grinstead—C. E. Welldon 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

P, Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 
force 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Rensnaw—E. Renshaw 

J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

H. S. Bariow—E. W. Lewis 

J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

W. Badaeley—H. Baddeley 

W. Baaaeley—H. Baddeley 

W. Badaeley—H. Baddeley 

R. F. Donerty—H. L. Doherty 

R. F. Donerty—H. L. Doherty 

R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 


M. Watson 1899 
M. Watson 1900 
Miss Bingley 1901 
L. Dod 1902 
L. Dod 1903 
Mrs. Hillyard 1904 
L. Rice 1905 
L. Dod 1906 
L. Dod 1907 
L. Dod 1908 
Mrs. Hillyard 1909 
C. Cooper 1910 
C. Cooper 1911 
Mrs. Hillyard 1912 

1913 


C. Cooper 


Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 
Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Lenglen—Miss Ryan — 


lle. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 


Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne 


i Ss A ahi Wills 


J. Pin 1911 A. F. Wilding 1932 H. E. Vines, Jr. 
W. Baddeley 1912 A. F. Wilding 1933 J. H. Crawford 4 
H. S. Mahony 1913 A. F. Wilding 1934 F. J. Perry 
R. F. Doherty 1914 N.E. Brookes 1935 F. J. Perry : 
R. F. Doherty 1919 G.L. Patterson 1936 F. J. Perry Fy. 
R. F. Doherty 1920 W. T. Tilden, II 1937 J. D. Budge " 
R. F. Doherty 1921 W. T. Tilden, II 1938 J. D. Budge a 
A. W. Gore 1922 G. L. Patterson* 1939 R. L. Riggs % 
H. L. Doherty 1923 W. M. Johnston 1946 Yvon Petra F 
H. L. Doherty 1924 J. Borotra 1947 John A. Kramer - 
H. L. Doherty 1925 R. Lacoste 1948 R. Falkenburg 
H. L. Doherty 1926 J. Borotra 1949 F.R. Schroeder, Jr. 
H. L. Doherty 1927 H. Cochet 1950 Budge Patty :" 
N. E. Brookes 1928 R. Lacoste 1951 Richard Savitt- 
A. W. Gore 1929 H. Cochet 1952 Frank Sedgman j 
A. W. Gore 1930 W. T. Tilden, II 1953 E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
A. F. Wilding 1931 S. B. Wood 1954 Jaroslav Drobny 
Men’s Doubles ; 

1900 R.F. Doherty—H.L. Doherty | 1925 J. Borotra—R. Lacoste 

1901 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1926 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon ‘ 

1902 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1927 W. T. Tilden, [l—F. T. Hunter 

1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1928 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 

1904 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1929-30 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 

1905 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1931 G.M. Lott—J. Van Ryn — 

1906 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1932-33 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 

1907 N. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1934 G. M. Lott—L. R. Stoefen 7 

1908 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1935 J.H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 

1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 1936 C.R. D. Tuckey—G. P. Hughes , 

1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1937 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako ~ 

1911 M. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 1938 J.D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 

1912 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1939 R. L. Riggs—E. T. Cooke 

1913 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1946 J. A. Kramer—Tom Brown 

1914 N.E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1947 J. A. Kramer—R. Falkenburg 

1919 R. V. Thomas—P. O'Hara Wood 1948 J. Bromwich—F. Sedgman 

1920 R.N. Williams, II—C.S. Garland} 1949 F. Parker—R. Gonzales 

1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 1950 J. Bromwich—A. Quist 

1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson* 1951 F,. Sedgman—kK. McGregor — 

1923 R. Lycett—L. A. Godfree 1952 F. Sedgman—K. McGregor — 

1924 V. Richards—F. T. Hunter 1953 K. Rosewall—L. Hoad 

* Challenge round abandoned. | 1954 R. Hartwig—M. Rose 


Women’s Singles 


Mrs. Hillyard 1914 Mrs. L. Chambers 1932 

Mrs. Hillyard 1915-18 No tournaments 1933 

Mrs. Sterry 1919 Mlle. Lenglen 1934 D.E. Round > 

M. E. Robb 1920 Mlle. Lenglen 1935 Mrs. F. S. Moo 
Miss Douglas 1921 Mile. Lenglen 1936 H.H. Jacobs — 
Miss Douglas 1922 Mile. Lenglen 1937 D.E. Round — 
M. Sutton 1923 Mile. Lenglen 1938 Mrs, F. S. Moo 
Miss Douglas 1924 K. McKane 1939 A. Marble — ye 
M. Sutton 1925 Mile. Lenglen 1946 Pauline M. Betz — 
Mrs. Sterry 1926 Mrs. Godfree 1947 Margaret Osbor 
D. Boothby * 1927 H. Wills 1948 A. Louise Brough 
Mrs. L. Chambers 1928 H. Wills 1949 A. Louise Brough 
Mrs. L. Chambers 1929 H. Wills 1950 A. Louise Brough 
Mrs. Larcombe 1930 Mrs. F. S, Moody 1951 DorisHart | 
Mrs. L. Chambers 1931 Fri. C. Aussen 


Women’s Doubles 


Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 
Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 
Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 
Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. 
Mudford King 

Mile. D, Metaxa—Mile. J. Sigart 
Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 
Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 

K. E. Stammers—F. James 

K. E. Stammers—F. James 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Mme. S, Mathieu—A. M.. Yorke 1. 


1952-54 M. cae 


A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabya 
A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabya 


1938 
1939 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


Doris Hart—Mrs. Pat Todd nan 
A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0 Pon 
1950 A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0 
1951 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 
1952-53 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 
1954 A.L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0 


A.L. Brough—M. Osborne 


786 


1912—Stockholm 
1920—Antwerp 


1896—Athens 
1900—Paris 


1906—Athens 1924—Paris (S) 
1908—London 1928—St. Moritz (W) 


\HE first Olympic Games of which there 
is record occurred in 776 B.c. and con- 
ted of one event, a great foot race of 
bout 200 yards held on a plain by the 
ver Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
_ side the little town of Olympia in Greece. 
It was from that date that the Greeks 
began to keep their calendar by “Olym- 
-piads,” the four-year spans between the 
elebrations of the famous games. There 
vas a mene sous as well as an athletic 


es, temples and sacred fires within 
the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
ic Games, at the height of their 
hae never lasted more than five 


wed to compete and they had to 
a strict training course that 


60-Meter Run 


Kraenzlein, United States............... Ts. 
e Hahn, United States..............04.. 7s. 


_100-Meter Run 
E. eae UnitedsStates th ge 12s. 
Jarvis, Unite States ise a ieee circ < cose 10.8s. 


ahams, GreatiBritaing <%0.. 9.25 2). 10.6s. 
iams, Canada Toney Serna AES: 10.8s. 
BEG a hie mis MS 10.3s. 
Dice nee esate 10.3s.* 
son ered United States........2..... 10.3s. 
Remigino, United States.............. 10.4s. 
ie wind. 
200-Meter Run 
Mm B T wksbury, United ASS sant artalld 22.2s, 
; United Staten eT 28s. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


(W)—Site of Winter Games. (S)—Site of Summer Games. 


1928—Amsterdam (S) 
1932—Lake Placid (W) 
-1904—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix (W) 1932—Los Angeles (S) 
1936—Garmisch-Parten- 1952—Oslo (W) 


-OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS, 1896-1952 


Source: United States Olympic Association 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


Information Please Alm 


1936—Berlin (S) ; 
1948—St. Moritz (W) | 
1948—London (8) 


kirchen (W) 1952—Helsinki (S) 


games became degraded after some cen= 
turies. When Rome conquered Greece, the 
Roman emperors turned the Olympic 
Games from patriotic, religious and at 
letic festivals into carnivals and circus 
They dragged on malodorously until they 
were finally halted by decree of Emperos 
Theodosius I of Rome in a.p. 394. ; 

The modern Olympic Games, whichi, 
started in Athens in 1896, are the resul 
of the devotion of a French educat 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to the ide: 
that, since boys and athletics have gon 
together down the ages, education a 
athletics might well go hand-in-ha: 
toward a better international understan 
ing. He planned a revival of the anc 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis a; 
succeeded in getting nine nations to se 
athletes to the first of the modern gam 
in 1896. Since then more than 29,000 at 
letes representing 58 nations have com. 
peted in the games. 

Interrupted for the second time by war, 
the modern Olympic Games were resum 
at London in 1948. 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


R.-Koty;, Canada.y. 0%... a2cc. tee eee 
R. C. Craig, United States... 2.2.0.0. 00. 0500 
Allan Woodring, United States 
J. V. Scholz, United States........ 

Percy Williams, Canada...........- f stetacate 
Eddie Tolan, United States.................. 


400-Meter Run 


T. E. Burke, United States................ Aue 

M. W. Long, United States.............. 
H.L. Hillman, United States............ en: 
Paul Pilgrim, United States.................. 
W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover). .... 
C. D. Reidpath, United States 
B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa ; 
E. H. Liddell, Great Britain........... 
Ray Barbuti, United States...... ‘e 
William Carr, United States, .. 
Archie Williams, United States 
Arthur Wint, Jamaica, B.W.I... 
George Rhoden, Jamaica, 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
912 
1920 
924 
928 


q ae én ‘Smithson, United States........ 


Paul Pees United States............... 2m.1.2s. 
M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 1m.52.8s. 
J. E. Meredith, United States............. 1m.51.9s 
A. G. Hill, Great Britain.................. 1m.53.4s. 
D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.52.4s, 
D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.51.8s 
Thomas Hampson, Great Britain........... 1m.49.8s. 
John Woodruff, United States............. 1m.52.9s. 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s, 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s 
1,500-Meter Run 
E. H. Flack, Great Britain................. 4m.33.2s. 
C. Bennett, Great Britain................. 4m.6s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.5.4s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.12s 
M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 4m.3.4s. 
A. N.S. Jackson, Great Britain............ 3m.56.8s. 
A. G. Hill, Great Britain.................. 4m.1.8s. 
Paavo Nurmi, \Fintarid.):.c....ckicwodeccass 3m.53.6s. 
Prsesucarvalobinlandsc acco ccsise sso ee es 3m.53.2s. 
meargiBeccalt; italys 4.2.5). ce. ck. ce noee 3m.51.2s. 
J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand.............. 3m.47.8s. 
Henri Eriksson, Sweden.................. 3m.49.8s. 
Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg............... 3m.45.2s 
§,000-Meter Run 
. H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 14m.36.6s. 
ReaGuillemot, Frances. 62. csiccceer ve gaes 14m.55.6s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 14m.31.2s 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 14m.38s, 
Lauri Lehtinen, Finland................. 14m.30s. 
Gunnar Hockert, Finland..............,. 14m.22.2s 
48 Gaston Reiff, Belgium................... 14m.17.6s. 
? Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 14m.6.6s. 
} 5-Mile Run 
; A Hawtrey, Great Britain............... 26m.26.2s, 
E.R. Voigt, Great Britain................ 25m.11.2s, 


10,000-Meter Run 


H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 31m.20.8s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 31m.45.8s. 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 30m.23.2s 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland...........0....... 30m.18.8s. 
Janusz Kusocinski, Poland............... 30m.11.4s. 
IImari Salminen, Finland Mee at eletahaee 30m.15.4s 
_ Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 29m.59.6s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 29m.17s. 
Marathon 

s. ROMES) GFEGCEY:. c\ahuiecsiaiclecac neem 2h.55m.20s. 
MPT CACO; ECAUICO. |. O.sc0ri Siaycreid he ies ernie 2h.59m. 
_T.J. Hicks, United States............. 3h.28m.53s. 
_W. J. Sherring, Canada............... 2h.51m.23.6s. 
; John J. Hayes, United States.......... 2h.55m.18.4s. 
- K. K. McArthur, South Africa......... 2h.36m.54.8s. 
__H. Kolehmainen, Finland............. 2h.32m.35.8s. 
i O. Stenroos, Finland............... 2h.41m.22.6s. 
EMOUGT MENANCOD tise acre cece ssisaet 2h.32m.57s. 
Juan Zabala, Argentina............... 2h.31m.36s. 
MLCIZSOM apa. «crs lo eol-d vakicts ba slo 2h.29m.19.2s. 
Delfo Cabrera, Argentina............. 2h.34m.51.6s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia......... 2h.23m.3.2s. 


110-Meter Hurdles 


BeSRUNIIGU) StatOS.). isi s.ccies <ccc.ne «es sieise 


s “sate United States... 0c cns 


ne 
. K elly, United States poreeecseseerens 15, Is, 


I9M20iG ESD. Thomson, Canadas... +. .ss snc. lees 14.85. ° | 


1924 D.C. Kinsey, United States.................. 15s. 
1928 S. Atkinson, South Africa.................... 14.8s, 
1932 George Saling, United States................. 14.65. ! 
1936 Forrest Towns, United States................ 14252 
1948 William Porter, United States................ 13.9s. P 
1952 Harrison Dillard, United States............... 13.752. 
200-Meter Hurdles a 
1900 A.E. Kraenzlein, United States............... 25.4s, 
1904 H.L. Hillman, United States................. 24.6s, 4 
400-Meter Hurdles i 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States........... 57.6s. 4 
1904 H.L. Hillman, United States................ 53st) eae 
1908 C. J. Bacon, United States 


1920 F.F. Loomis, United States 

1924 F. M. Taylor, United States 

1928 Lord David Burghley, Great Britain 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United States 
1948 Roy Cochran, United States 
1952 Charles Moore, United States 

* Record not allowed. 


2,500-Meter Steeplechase ay 
1900 G. W. Orton, Unitéd States............... 7m.34s. 


1904 J.D. Lightbody, United States............ 7m.39.6s.- 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase a 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain................ 10m.2.4s.__ 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland................... 9m.33.6s. 
1928 T.A. Loukola, Finland................. 9m.21.8s. 
1932 Volmari |so-Hollo, Finland.............. 10m.33.4s.* 
1936 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland.............. 9m.3.8s. 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden............. 9m.4.6s. 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter, United States....... 8m.45.4s. 
* About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error. ee 
3,200-Meter Steeplechase : hen 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain................ 10m.47.8s, 


4,000-Meter Steeplechase. 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain 
3,000-Meter Team 

1912 United'States. smen. 2 eeeneen eee vals 
1920. United Statés..;.. 0.5.9 sen eee ( 
1924" > Finland. 2..\.% ase ct ck Ree ; 
3-Mile Team 
19082 Great Britain ..),.. 22 cusses sehen eee eee 6) 
8,000-Meter X-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 4 
8,000-Meter X-Country Team 

1912 Sweden 
10,000-Meter X-Country 


1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 27m.15s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 


1912 dation oli sials's wes) 2 6 sce gje el en ete alte 
1920) Finland ie-s:2e 2: ceri he eee NAM dois Berne 
1924. Finland. 3... 2)... eece 2 ae eee te 


1,500-Meter Walk — 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States......... % 
3,000-Meter Walk 


1906 G. Stantics, Hungary ; 
1920) Ugo) Frigetio; Italy... teen ener L3n 2 


3,500-Meter Walk 
_G. E, Larner, Great Bal eHan “anton 


10,000-Meter Walk 


GH. Goulding, Canada. ....2......0..05 46m.28.4s.. 1900 
Weortrigorion italy vos us eeu seis 48m.6.2s. 1904 
Weorh reenter italy. ise eaccareae eee 47m.49s. 1906 
John Mikaelsson, Sweden....... a eRe 45m.13.2s. 1908 
John Mikaelsson, Sweden............... 45m.2.8s. 1912 
10-Mile Walk 
3G. E. Larner, Great Britain............ 1h.15m.57.4s. eis 
: 50,000-Meter Wall 1904 
1-¥ 
1932 Thomas W. Green, Great Britain....... 4h.50m.10s. ieee 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain........: 4h.30m.41.4s. 1912 
John Ljunggren, Sweden............. 4h.41m.52s. 1920 
Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy.............. 4h.28m.7.8s. 1924 
ES 400-Meter Relay 1928 
GLCAUIBTIAlIIae cate maar. Poste oc sce aee 424s, 1932 
Wet niledastalestt am anche vaiastn veshaa ven es 42.25, 1936 
BUMILed states! <<a dewak lsc kein ccea dees «cae Als. 1948 
PIMFLE CE OtATOS Seti ha sans drnisia visie sities so vets cies Als. 1952 
MUPAITLECU OL ALOS Sete asl tes aM Ml Viceeviee a eek weed 40s. 
IMEGURSTATES Ace init cice dca grates 39.8s. 1900 
(OO CE 9 EEA ae ae oa ee 40.6s. 1994 
United States............... Sad = tune eobec 40.1s. 
-1,600-Meter Relay 1896 
: CU CDERIE 0) SS pei ena 3m.27.2s. 1900 
1912 BUTHROU OLAS nertcig ie cleicisiare swnis e cisieie '0i0's 3m.16.6s. 1904 
DisGreat:Biltalilrccone-d ase osc 4. d0henc 4a 3m.22.2s. 1906 
BUAICALStAtOSs 3.6). cedeedlacirarsesveeads 3m.16s. 1908 
ied SiEs CS) Rae ar Oaths crane a a a 3m.14.2s. 1919 


55 c2 ag aot Capa Be a DO 3m.8.2s. 1920 
Repeal Ragin taawdinined ss 3m.9s. 1924 


Perera at Asta ope ied OMALOAS.” “1998 

ICORDEW Shetsar cereale acai yee once ae 3m.3.9s. 1932 

“Pole Vault ne 

Hoyt, United States............ 10 ft. 9% in. 1952 
Baxter, United States........... 10 ft. 9.9 in. 

E.D gu United States........... 11 ft. 6 in. 

ERTS Larue tics wie, oici3' 11 ft. 6 Ps 1896 

g sane Ti United States......... (12 gy att 

H. J. Babcock, United States.......... 12 ft.11% in, 1906 

Foss, United States............. 13 ft. 5 in. 1908 

Barnes, United States........... 12 ft.11% in. 1 9}2 

. Carr, United States......... 13 ft. 9% in. 1920 

idee cute 14 ft. 1% in. 1924 

Paige rTE 14 ft. 3% in. 1928 


depcayeeininsnbsis 14 ft. 1% in. 1932 
dgshete oes 14ft.11.14in.  — 1936 


iM Standing High Jump 1948 
y, United States............. 5 ft. 5 in. as 
wry, United States............. 4 ft. 11 in. 
y, United States............. 5 ft. 1% in. 1912 
, United States............. 5 ft. 2 in. 
ams, United States........... 5 ft. 4% in, 
Running High Jump ee 
ark, United States............ 5 ft. 11% in. 1908 
axter, United States........... 6 ft. 246 in. 1912 
ones, United States............ 5 ft. 11 in. 1920 
CCL A ctatescicl wialeis/sia;q byehow 5 ft. 9% in. 1924 
0 er, United States........... 6 ft. 3 in. 1928) 
vards, United States......... 6 ft. 4 in. 1932 
don, United States.......... 6 ft. 4% in. 1936 
born, United States.......... 6 ft. 51546 in. 1948 
. King, United States........ 6 ft. 4% in. 1952 
n McNaughton, Canada......... 6 ft. 5% in. 
rnelius Johnson, United States...... 6 ft. 71546 in. 
Winter, Australia............... 6 ft. 6 in. 1904 


Davis, United BlATES i. haa . 6 ft, 8.32 in. 1920 


Standing Broad Jump 


R. C. Ewry, United States...... ateaieoe 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 

C. Tsicilitiras, Greece................ 


E. H. Clark, United States............ 20 ft. 9% in, 


A. E. Kraenzlein, United States........ 23 ft. 6% ine 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 24 ft. Lin. 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 23 ft. 7% fi 
Frank Irons, United States........... 24 ft. 6% i 
A. L. Gutterson, United States........ 24 ft. 114% in 
Wm. Pettersson, Sweden............. 23 ft. 5% in 
DeHart Hubbard, United States....... 24 ft. 5% in. 
Edward B. Hamm, United States...... 25 ft. 4% in 
Edward Gordon, United States........ 25 ft. % in. 
Jesse Owens, United States........... 26 ft. 5546 | 
Willie Steele, United States........... 25 ft. 8 in. 
Jerome Biffle, United States.......... 24 ft. 10.03 
Standing Hop, Step, and Jump a 
R. C. Ewry, United States............: 34 ft. 844 ine 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 7% in 
Running Hop, Step, and Jump 
J. B: Connolly, United States........ 4! 


Myer Prinstein, United States 
Myer Prinstein, United States 
P. O'Connor, treland,.............. 46 ft. 2 in. 
T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain........ 48 ft. 114 


Mikio Oda; Japan’.5..0< vee 
Chuhei Nambu, Japan 
Naoto Tajima, Japan............... 
Arne Ahman, Sweden..............- 50 ft. 6% 


16-Lb. Shot-put 


Robert Garrett, United States......... 36 ft. 2 in. 
R. Sheldon, United States............ 46 ft. 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 

M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 

Ralph Rose, United States............ 

P. J. McDonald, United States ; 


Hans Woellke, Germany............. : F 
Wilbur Thompson, United States...... 56 ft. 
Parry O’Brien, United States,......... 57 ft. 1 


16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 90 ft. 5 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


J. J. Flanagan, United States 
J. J. Flanagan, United States 
J. J. Flanagan, United States. - 
M. J. McGrath, United States........ 

P. J. Ryan, United States............ 173 ft. 
F. D. Tootell, United States.......... 
Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland......... 
Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland......... 
Karl Hein, Germany................. 
Imre Nemeth, Hungary.............. 83 
Jozsef Csermak, HONBalVs sehen ae , . 


E. Desmarteau, Canada..... 
P. J. McDonald, United State 
iH een 


Discus Throw 


al 
1896 Robert Garrett, United States... ..... 95 ft. 7% in. 
1900 R. Bauer, Hungary.................. 118 ft. 2.9 in. 
1904 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 128 ft. 10% in. 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 136 ft. % in. 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 134 ft. 2 in. 
1912 A.R. Taipale, Finland............... 148 ft. 3.9 in. 
1920 E. Niklander, Finland............... 146 ft. 7 in. 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States. ..... 151 ft. 5% in. 
1928 Clarence Houser, United States... ... 155 ft. 246 in. 
1932 John Anderson, United States........ 162 ft. 4% in. 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States........ 165 ft. 7% in. 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, Ral sie creat eetase tt 173 ft. 2 in. 
1952 Simeon Iness, United States......... 180 ft. 6.85 in. 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland............... 115 ft. 4 in. 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 124 ft. 8 in. 


- Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) 


912 A.R. Taipale, Finland............... 271 ft. 10% in, 
Javelin Throw 
aa E. Lemming, Sweden............... 175 ft. 6 in. 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 179 ft. 10% in. 
912 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 198 ft. 11% in. 
920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 215 ft. 9% in. 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 206 ft. 6% in. 
928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden............ 218 ft. 64 in. 
932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland............. 238 ft. 7 in. 
936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany........... 235 ft. 8546 in. 
948 Kaj Rautavaara, Finland............. 228 ft. 10% in. 
982 Cy Young, United States............ 242 ft. 0.79 in. 
‘ Javelin Throw—Free Style 


E. Lemming, Sweden................ 
Javelin Throw (Both Hands) 
(2) J. J. Saaristo, Finland.......:-.:...- 


178 ft. 7% in. 


358 ft. 11% in. 


Pentathion 
H. Mellander, Sweden...................... 24 pts. 
SMG Bie, NOTWAY. i. sles. close cde cess eo cases 21 pts. 
01S ER. Lehtonen, Finland......... 0.0.5.2 0s06 14 pts. 
meek: Lehtonen, Finland... ..6.i00.c ce ae oe 16 pts 
Decathlon 
12 H. Wieslander, Sweden............... 7,724.495 pts. 
Oey HeLoviand, Norway................:- 6,804.35 pts. 
924 H.M. Osborn, United States.......... 7,710.775 pts. 
928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland................ 8,053.29 pts. 
932 James Bausch, United States......... 8,462.23 pts. 
36 Glenn Morris, United States........... 7,900 pts. 
) Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,139 pts. 
952 Robert B. Mathias, United States... .. 7,887 pts. 


5 100-Meter Run 
28 Elizabeth Robinson, United States.......... 


fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............. 


200-Meter Run 


Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............. 
Marjorie Jackson, Australia..............., 


800-Meter Run 


,  Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland.............. 
Helen Stephens, United States............... 


Marjorie Jackson, Australia.................5 


( (old point system used fom 1912 to 1932; new point sys- 


1932 


1936 Trebisonda Valla, Italy...................... 117s. 
1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............... 11255 
1952 Shirley S. de la Hunty, Australia............. 10:9s0eees 
400-Meter Relay . 
LO2 Si Canada iain. tect ihe ee hoe ere ta 48.45. 
TGS2 United States 0994... ac ee ee ee 47s. : 
1936, "‘United States. 2.5.2 eck ee 46.9s, 
1948, Holland: .c2 fyMc os: oh.) - oe 47.5s F 
1952) ‘United: States: .)\:=.ag:83 5. coke te ee 45.9s 
Running High Jump 
1928 Ethel Catherwood, Canada.............. 5 ft. 3 in. 
1932 Jean Shiley, United States.............. 5 ff. 54s ae 
1936 Ibolya Csak, Hungary.................. 5 ft. 3 in. 
1948 Alice Coachman, United States........_. 5 ft. 6% in. 
1952 Ester Brand, South Africa.............. 5ft.5.75in. 
Running Broad Jump } 7 
1948 V. O. Gyarmati, Hungary.............. 18 fi. 8% in. a 
1952 Yvette Williams, New Zealand......... 20 ft. 5.66in. 
Discus Throw bah’ 
1928 H. Konopacka, Poland............... 129 ft.11% in. 
1932 Lillian Copeland, United States....... T33)ft 211 
1936 Gisela Mauermayer, Germany........ 156 ft. 3%6 in, 
1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France........ 137 ft. 6% in. ; 
1952 Nina Romaschkova, Russia............ 168 ft. 8.5 in. 
Javelin Throw , 
1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States..... 143 ft. 4 in. 
1936 Tilly Fleischer, Germany............ 148 ft. 2% in. 
1948" H: Bauma; Austria... cos. aconenee 149°fE'6 inde 
1952 Dana Zatopek, Czechoslovakia ....... 165 ft. 7.05 in. 
Shot-put 
1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France 
1952 Galina Zybina, Russia................ 
SWIMMING—MEN 
50 Yards , 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary................... 
100 Meters , 
1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary................... 1m.22. 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary........... io. . bm:2.8; 
1906 C. M. Daniels, United States............. . 1m.13s, 
1908 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. -. 
1912 Sioaam 
1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... ‘Im.1.4s. _ 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 595. er 
1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... +58. 
1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan................... 
1936\ Ferenc Csik, Hungary. }..2.1 seen 
1948 Walter Ris, United States................ 
1952 Clarke Scholes, United States............. 
* 100 yards 
220 Yards 
1900 F.C. V. Lane, Australia Fe 
1904 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 
400 Meters i 
1904 C. M. Daniels, United States............. ei 
19067 Otto Sheff; Austria. 2/2, ay ease 
1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 
1912) .G. R. Hodgson, Canada... 0). eae 
1920 N. Ross, United States.................. 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States......... 
1928 Albert Zorilla, Argentina... ............. 
1932 Clarence Crabbe, United States.......... 4A 
1936 Jack Medica, United States.............. 
1948 William Smith, United States............ 
1952 Jean Boiteux, France................... 


+ 440 es 


ASE SC 


500 Meters 
Paul Neumann, Austria 
Saale - 880 Yards 


904 Emil Rausch, Germany.................. 13m.11.4s, 
4,000 Meters 
Jarvis, Great Britain 
ee 4,200 Meters 
Alfred Hajos, Hungary 
1,500 Meters 
. Taylor, Great Britain... 2.2. .0...0.44 22m.48.4s, 
G. R. Hodgson, Canada................2. 22m. 
N. Ross, United States................5. 22m.23.2s 
24 A.M. Chariton, Australia................ 20m.6.6s 
128 Arne Borg, Sweden..................... 19m.51.8s 
-Kusuo Kitamura, Japan, ................ 19m.12.4s. 
- Noboru Terada, Japan.................. 19m.13.7s. 
. James McLane, United States............ 19m.18.5s. 
952 Ford Konno, United wStateS stasis vee os 18m.30s. 


nen ee for Distance : 
E Dickey, United States... cess 62 ft. 6 in. 


-10m.55.6s. 
10m.11.6s. 


ed States eS a Ot Re 
lane cee OEE ek OAS can 
la japa ac ucd See ne LS ne ane 


| See ee aa Raine 


WD in i Sweden | Sted ee ee 
R. 


a a i a ara 


a iearhaty ci At ET ae . 


7m.23.6s. 
as Sw FOOD Machi ae hearer. 


6m.31.8s. 


17m.16.2s, 


1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1912 
1920 
1924 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 


1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 


1904 , 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1920: 
1922 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1952)" 


1920 


1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


Great Britain 


‘Intormotion Please Almea 


Springboard Diving 


G. E. Sheldon, United States 
Gottlob Walz, Germany 

Albert Zuerner, Germany 
Paul Guenther, Germany.................... 
L. E. Kuehn, United States 
A: C. White, United States.............. 
P. Desjardins, United States 

Michael Galitzen, United States 
Richard Degener, United States 
Bruce Harlan, United States 


Plain and Fancy High Diving | 


P. Desjardins, United States 
Harold Smith, United States 


WATER POLO- 


United States 

Great Britain defeated Belgium 
Great Britain defeated Austria 
Great Britain defeated Belgium 
France defeated Belgium 
Germany defeated Hungary 
Hungary defeated Germany 
Hungary 

Italy 

Hungary 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 


100 Meters 


Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States. 
Fanny Durack, Australia 


Albina Osipowich, United States 
Helene Madison, United States............ | 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland 
Greta Andersen, Denmark 
Katalin Szoke, Hungary 


eee eee new ewe 


Pega ste eae ane 


300 Meters ten 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States. #10,5 aoe 


400 Meters 


Martha Norelius, United States.......... 
Martha Norelius, United States... ... 
Helene Madison, United States. . 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland. hes 
Ann Curtis, United States......, 
Valerie Gyenge, Hungary... .. 


oh ee 


Great-Brtainss.aree ee cece S| 5m.52.8s, 
Uiited StaleSeraar eos oor ae eA §m.11.6s. 
United States.......... ee eke -.. 4m.58.8s, 
Ninited Statese.. tac. sen, co. CAT ae 4m.47.6s 
WinitedeStateshe ermaesy pti cisco, chet s 4m.38s 
: GI TETIT eattgee: caters en ear .... 4m.36s 
NS UTC TESS 2) CSRS 4m.29.2s. 
1 TERETE ES SO iain ae ae a 4m.24.4s, 
wo 100-Meter Backstroke 
‘1924 Sybil Bauer, United States............... 1m.23.2s 
1928 Marie Braun, Holland.................... 1m.22s. 
1932 Eleanor Holm, United States.............. 1m.19.4s 
1936 Dina Senff, Holland...................... 1m.18.9s. 
1948 Karen Harup, Denmark.................. 1m,14.4s. 
1952 Joan Harrison, South Africa.............. 1m.14.3s 
4 200-Meter Breast Stroke 
1924 Lucy Morton, Great Britain............... 3m.33.2s. 
1928 Hilde Schrader, Germany................. 3m.12.6s. 
1932 Clare Dennis, Australia.................. 3m.6.3s. 
1936 Hideko Maehata, Japan.................. 3m.3.6s 
1948 Nel van Vliet, Netherlands............... 2m.57.2s 
1952 Eva Szekely, Hungary.................... 2m.51.7s 
= Plain High Diving 
rat : Points 
1912 Greta Johansson, Sweden.................... 39.9 
1920 Miss Fryland, Denmark...........2... 20.000. 6 
1924 Caroline Smith, United States................ 9 
of 
_-—-—sCiWFancy Springboard Diving 
aN > Points 
1920 Aileen Riggin, United States.................. 9 
(924 Elizabeth Becker, United States............... 8 
1928 Helen Meany, United States.................. 78.62 
1932 Georgia Coleman, United States............... 87.52 
1936 Marjorie Gestring, United States.............. 89.27 
8 Victoria M. Draves, United States............, 108.74 
Ly Mrs. Patricia McCormick, United States....... 147.30 
Plain and Fancy High Diving 
oe Points 
1928 Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States.......... 31.60 
1932 Dorothy Poynton, United States............... 40.26 
1936 Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States...... 33.93 
948 Victoria M. Draves, United States............. pe 


Mrs. Patricia McCormick, United States........ 


BASKETBALL 


United States 1948 United States 
; United States 1952 United States 


Olympic Games Competitors 


Site Entries Year Site Entries 
Athens....... 484 1924 Parise et can. 3,385 
PARIS nays Asa; 427 1928 Amsterdam... 3,905 
‘St. Louis....... 595 1932 Los Angeles... 1,700 
Athens....... 901 1936 Berlin........ 3,959 
London....... 2,082 1948 London....... 6,000 
Stockholm.... 3,282 1952 Helsinki...... 5,781 
Antwerp...... 2,741 


1960 Games in Italy, U. 5. 
‘he International Olympic Committee 


Rome, Italy. The winter events 
eld in Squaw Valley, Calif. 


ae wh 


OTHER 1952 CHAMPIONS 


Boxing 


Flyweight—Nate Brooks, U. S. 
Bantamweight—Pentti Hamalainen, Finland 
Featherweight—Jan Zachara, Czechoslovakia 
Lightweight—Aurelianc bolognesi, Italy 
Lignt welterweight—Charles Adkins, U.S. 
Welterweight—Zygmunt Chychla, Poland 
Light middieweight—Laszlo Papp, Hungary 
Miadleweight—Floyd Patterson, U. S. 

Light heavyweight—Norvel Lee, U. S. 
Heavyweight—Edward Sanders, U.S. 


Wrestling 

CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
Flyweight—Hassen Cemici, Turkey 
Bantamweight—Shohachi Ishii, Japan 
Featherweight—Bayram Sit, Turkey 
Lightweight—Olle Anderberg, Sweden 
Welterweight—William Smith, U.S. 
Middleweight—David Gimakuridze, Russia 
Light heavyweight— Wiking Palm, Sweden 
Heavyweight—Arsen Mekokishvilli, Russia 


Rowing 
Single sculls—Jurig Tijukalov, Russia 


Double sculis—1. Cappozza-E. Guerrero, Argentina _ 


4-oared shell with coxswain—Czechoslovakia 
4-oared shell without coxswain— Yugoslavia 


Pair-oared shell with coxswain—R. Salles-G. Mer- _ 


cier, France 
Pair-oared shell without 
Jr.-Thomas Price, U. S. 
4 


SULLIVAN AWARD WINNERS __ 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Award r 


is given annually to the amateur athlete 


voted by sports leaders as having done the ~ 


most to advance sportsmanship. ene 


Year Winner i Sport — 

1930_ Robert T. Jones, Jr................ Golf... aa 
1931 Bernard E. Berlinger... .......... Track and field 
1932 James A. Bausch................. Track and field — 
1933 Glenn Cunningham............... Running 
1934 William R. Bonthron.............. Running = 
1935 - Wa Lawson little” Uress, acme Golf 

1936.-'Glenn! Morrisins..2. 0-je rea enee Track and fi 
193753: Donald, Budge. scone Tennis 

1938. ‘Donald Rukashsy.....> semen Running 

1939" JosephiW:. Burk: ...... 0. seseeeenee Rowing — 

1940') J... Gregory Rice.....0.+ 4.epriadaanee Running 

1941 Leslie MacMitchell................ Running 

1942 Cornelius Warmerdam............ Pole vaulting 

1943 Gilbert, EDodds:.2..7, .-csaereer Running 
19446. Angi Curtisis ck cen ane eee Swimm 

1945 Felix (Doc) Blanchard............. 

1946" Y: Arnold: Tuckers. 5... o1suaaaeie 

1947 John) B. Kelly; Jt. ase os coe 

1948 Robert B. Mathias................ nd fiel 
1949: Richard -T.’ Buttons ..cys saceieneets re skatin, 
1950)- Fred’ Wilts. 35%.) auc se eae i a: 
1951 Robert |E\Richardsi..0. 220. naree 

1952 Horace Ashenfelter............... 

1953 Major Sammy Lee................ 

1954 Malvin Whitfield.................. 


1927-30—Vincent Richards 
1931—William T. Tilden, 11 
1932—Karel Kozeluh 
1933—Vincent Richards 


1941—Fred Perry 
1942—Don Budge 
1943—Bruce Barnes 
1944—No tournament 


1934—Hans een 1945—Welby Van Horn 
1935—William T. Tilden, | peer en: 
1936—Joe Whalen eT ee 
1937—Karel Kozeluh 1948—Jack Kramer 
1949—Bobby Rigg 


1938—Fred Perry] 
1939—Ellsworth Vines 
1940—Don Budge 


1950-51—Franci 
1952-54—No com \ 


oxswain—Charles Logs, 
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BOXING 


rYHETHER it be called pupusa prize 
fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 
“the Sweet Science” to any deiinite source. 
Tales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
fame or money go back to earliest re- 
corded history and classical legend. There 
was a mixture of boxing and_ wrestling 
called the ‘“‘pancratium” in the ancient 
Olympic Games and in such contests the 
‘rivals belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
han one Olympic competitor lost his life 
_ at this brutal exercise. 
There was little law or order in pugilism 
til Jack Broughton, one of the early 
hHhampions of England, drew up a set of 
lles for the game in 1743. Broughton, 
alled “the father of English boxing,” also 
‘credited with having invented boxing 
loves. However, these gloves—or ‘“‘mufflers” 
they were called—were used only in 
hing “the manly art of self-defense” 
| training bouts. All professional 


ee 


ND—No decision. 


“Winner, weight Loser, weight 


Boxing Statistics 


Garden, New York, N. Y. 3 
Boxing’s Biggest Gates :. 
(1st)—First bout. 

” Rounds 


championship fights were contested =a 
“pare knuckles” until 1892 when John 
Sullivan lost the heavyweight champion 
ship of the world to James J. Corbett 
New Orleans in a bout in which both con 
testants wore regulation gloves. 

The Broughton rules were superseded h 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. Th 
8th Marquess of Queensberry, with the 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 
that called for gloved contests. Amateu 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, the 
professionals slowly. 

There is no official international set « of 
rules for boxing even today. Amateur 
organizations set rules for amateurs in 
different countries and professional rules 
set by boxing commissions vary even il 
different sections of the United State: 
but the variations are for the most pa 
minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have to 
change his style greatly to ply his bi 
anywhere in the world. 5 


(2d)—Second bout. 
Site 


(3d)—Third bout, 
Receipts Attendance E 


927 Tunney (189%4)-Dempsey (1924) (2d). . 10 Soldier Field, Chicago........... $2,658,660 104,943 — 
946 Louis (207)-Conn (187) (2d)............ KO 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 45,266 
926 Tunney (18914 )-Dempsey (190) (ist).. 10 Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila... 1,895,733 120, 757 , 
‘1 Dempsey (188)- Carpentier (172)........ KO 4 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 1,789,238 80,000 
Dempsey (192% )-Firpo (216%). . KO 2 Polo Grounds, New York......... 1,188,603* 82,000 
u yo, 1927 Dempsey (19412 )-Sharkey (196). . ae KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,083,530* 75,000 
t 938 Louis (19834)-Schmeling (193) (2d)... . . KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012* 7 
5 Louis (199%)-Max Baer (210%). ....... KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,000,832* 88, 
9 Marciano (188% )-Moore (188).......... KO 9 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 948,117 61,57: 
948 Louis (21314 )-Walcott (19434) (2d)...... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 841,739 42, 
Robinson (157% )-Turpin (159) (2d)..... KO 10 Polo Grounds, New York........ 767,626 61, 
- Schmeling (188)-Sharkey (197) (1st).... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 749,935 79, 
Louis (197% )-Braddock (197). ......... KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago......... 715,470 = 45, 
, 192 Tunney (192)-Heeney (203%).......... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 45, 
_ Louis (202% )-Nova (202%). ........... KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York......... 583,711 — 56,5¢ 
 Schmeling (192)-Louis (198) (1st)....... KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 42,08 
Marciano (18714)-Charles (185%). ..... 15 Yankee Stadium, New York....... 543,092 47,58 
Wills (217)-Firpo (224%). ....00....... 12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City.... 509,135 70,000 
_ Marciano (184)-Walcott (196)........... KO 13 Municipal Stdm., Phila........... 504,645 40,37 
Delaney (16614)-Berlenbach (174%) (3d) 15 Ebbets Field, Brooklyn........... 461,789 49,186 
Leonard (134)-Tendler (1334) (2d). .... 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 452,648 3,5) 
Dempsey (187)-Willard (245)........... KO" 3. Toledo; Ohiovc cc. .ctnennivere «cine 452,224 19,65 
Louis (199% )-Conn (174) (Ast)......... KO 13 Polo Grounds, New York......... 451,743 60,07 
Marciano (185)-LaStarza (184%)...... KO 11 Polo Grounds, New York...... a 435,818 44; 
Sharkey (205)-Schmeling (188) (2d). . 15 Long Island City Bowl, N.Y... 432,365 
Max | Baer (200% )- Carnera (263%)...... KO 11 Long Island City Bowl, N. Y.... 428,000 
Graziano (154% )-Zale (159) (2d)....... KO 6 Chicago Stadium............... . 422,918 
cE OR KO 14 Yankee Stadium, New York......  421,6$8 
Soro on e 10 Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla.. 405,090 
Ment <a) Fg eet RE KO 8 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 390,837 
po McAuliffe (200)............ KO 3 ‘ , 
Willard (245)-Floyd Johnson (195)...... KO 1} } Yankee Stadium, New York...... 385,040 2 
| Schmeling (187)- Uzcudun (19214) (lst). 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 378,902 _—65, 
_ Leonard (1341546)-Tendler (134%) (Ist). ND12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 367 
Schmeling (189)-Stribling (186%)...... KO 15 Cleveland Stadium.,......+esec« 34 
x 
come from other sources, such as motion pictures or radio, or both, ican ie sae o 
iw, ’ y er 
é ha Ea 


‘July 8, 1889 


Sept. 7, 1892 
“March 17, 1897 
June 
Feb. 


9, 1899 
23, 1906 


Where held 
Richburg, Miss... .. 


New Orleans, La... . 
Carson City, Nev.... 
Coney Island, N. Y.. 


_Los Angeles....... 


Winner, weight, age 
John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... 


ORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION SHIP FIGHTS 
(Bouts in which title changed hands) 


(Last bare-knuckle title fight) 


James J. Corbett, 178 


Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34). . 
*James J. Jeffries, 206 (24). . 
7Tommy Burns, 180 (24). ... 


Loser, weight, age Rounds 

Jake Kilrain, 195 (30)..... 15 

(26)... John L. Sullivan, 212 (3). 21 
James J. Corbett, 183 (30). KO 14 

Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (37) KO 11 

Marvin Hart, 188 (29)..... 20 


26, 1908 Sydney, N.S.W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (30)...... Tommy Burns, 176 (27)... KO 14 
4, 1910 Reno, Nev......... Jack Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, 227 (34). KO 15 
Qeffries came out of retirement in an effort to regain title) 
5, 1915 Havana, Cuba...... Jess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 205% (37).. KO 26 
4, 1919 Toledo, Ohio....... Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)...:. Jess Willard, 245 (35). .... KO 3 
. 23, 1926 Philadelphia....... tGene Tunney, 189% (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 
12, 1930 New York......... Max Schmeling, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4 
21, 1932 Long Island City.... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29)...... Max Schmeling, 188 (26). . 15 
29, 1933 Long Island City.... Primo Carnera, 260% (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 
14, 1934 Long !sland City.... Max Baer, 209% (25)....... Primo Carnera, 263% (27). KO 11 
13, 1935 Long Island City.... Jim Braddock, 193% (29)... Max Baer, 209% (26)..... 15 
22, 1937 Chicago........... Joe Louis, 197% (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 
22,1949 Chicago........... (a)Ezzard Charles, 18134 (27).. Joe Walcott, 195% (35)... 15 
. 27,1950 New York......... (b)Ezzard Charles, 184% (29).. Joe Louis, 218 (36)....... 15) 
18, 1951 Pittsburgh......... Joe Walcott, 194 (37)........ Ezzard Charles, 182 (30)... KO 7 
23, 1952 Philadelphia....... Rocky Marciano, 184 (28).... Joe Walcott, 196 (38)...... 
nate 
_claime: 
Sierien, | 
Pr 
203 (3014), in 
8) Recognized 
March 1, 19 
re 
4% 
an 


x 


“1719—Jim Figg 


$ 


aa 


734—George Taylor 
-1740—Jack Broughton 
750—Jack Slack 
O—Bill Stevens 


0—Jack Harris 

1785—Tom QJackling) Johnson 
'90—Big Ben Brain 

2—Daniel Mendoza 


3—-Perry claim 
wn in a ma 
7. om Sayers beat Perry fo 
“op retired after 42- 
Heenan (The Benicia Boy), 


-1802—Jem Belcher 

305—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) 
—John Gully (declined title) 
—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup. 
24—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 
825—Jem Ward recelved belt, not transferable. 
1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title. 


‘ eNemigedtcr. 


1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 

Nick Ward Gem's brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. In 
return match Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 
by subscription. It was transferable. 

5—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. 

0—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- 
dock, claimed title. 
'—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 

ed title when Broome forfeited £200 to 
tch; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 

r £200 a side and new belt. 
round draw with John C. 
leaving old belt open for 


§ 


BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 
1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Pa 


received belt. ; 
1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. 


1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 
1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequently gz 
it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed | 
1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. : 
1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £2 
and belt, which had been claimed by bot 
given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Ma 
1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a side 


belt at stake. ' 


1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from N 
fai\ed | 


and claimed belt when O’Baldwin 
starting place. 


1867—Mace and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; t 


in abeyance. 


1868—Wormald and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a 


in America. 


1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in Ame 


championship. 


Referee — 
John Fitzpatrick 


Prof. John Duffy 
George Siler 
George Siler 
James J. Jeffries 
Hugh Mcintosh 
Tex Rickard 3 
Jack Welch 

Ollie Pecord ; 
Pop Reilly 2 
Jim Crowley 4 
Gunboat Smith 

Arthur Donovan — 

Arthur Donovan — 
Jack McAvoy 
Tommy Thom 
Davey Miller 
Mark Conn — 


dd 


re 


ed O'Baldwil 


1870—Mace beat Allen in America for world cha 


1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for 


£500 a side. 


1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for. 
championship only; 9 rounds, Mississij 


(London Prize Ring rules). 


1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side 2 


pionship of England. 


1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,000 a Y 


Gazette Championship of World belt. 


1889—Jonn L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 75 rounds, Ri 


burg, Miss., July 8, in last bare-knuckle ch 
fignt; $10,000 a side and Police Gazette Be 
claimed world title because of draw fought 
England’s titleholder.) 


29pioe 19dh0 08 auegnt #9 


with Smith, 


a ae 


‘ 
i 
#5 
, e 
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Other World Boxing Titleholders 
~ 1906-07—Honey Mellody 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1903 —Jack Root, George Gardner 
1903-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 
_ 1905-12—Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 
~ 1912-16—Jack Dillon 
 1916-20—Battling Levinsky 
_ 1920-22—Georges Carpentier 
1923 —-Battling Siki 
1923-25—Mike McTigue 
1925-26—Paul Berlenbach 
_ 1926-27—Jack Delaney (a) 
1927 —Mike McTigue 
1927-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 
 1930-34—Maxie Rosenbloom 
'34-35—Bob Olin 
1935-39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
1939 —Melio Bettina 
1939-41—Billy Conn (a) 
41-48—Gus Lesnevich 
_ 1948-50-—Freddie Mills 
1950-53—Joey Maxim 
53 —Archie Moore 
(a)Abandoned title. 


_ MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1867-72—Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 

1872-81—Geo. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 
-82—Mike Donovan (r) 

1—Jack (Nonpareil) Dempsey 

7—Bob Fitzsimmons 

907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 


1914-17—Al McCoy 
1917-20—Mike O’Dowd 
1920-23—Johnny Wilson 
1923-26—Harry Greb 

1926 —Tiger Flowers 
1926-31—Mickey Walker (a) 
illa Jones (NBA); Ben Jeby (N. Y. Comm.) 
larcel Thil* 

| Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 

ly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
Y. Comm.) 

-Tony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin (N. Y. Comm.) 
-Tony Zale (NBA); Billy Soose (N. Y. Comm.)} 
—Tony Zale | 


‘ay Robinson, Randy Turpin 

Robinson (r) 

Olson 

(t)Title claimants. (a)Abandened title. 

ry on a foul over Jones gave him a clear title 

ie New York Commission withheld recogni- 

rious times during the 1932-37 period, 

Pp recognition by the different bodies was 

following: Ben Jeby, Lou Brouillard, Vince 

or if lela Babe Risko, and Freddy Steele. 
li Knocked out Thil in 10 rounds at the Polo 
pt. 23, 1937, but did not claim the title be- 
greement made with Thil. This was Thil’s 

oose abandoned his ciaim to the title and 
the undisputed champion by defeating 
At i$, Who had beaten Soose three times. 


+ ae ; 
WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
94—Mysterious Billy Smith 


s 


Information Please Alm 


1907. —Mike (Twin) Sullivan¢ 
1915 —Ted Lewist 
1919-22—Jack Britton 
1922-26—Mickey Walker 
1926-27—Pete Latzo © 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 
1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 
1931 —Young Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 
1933 —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 
1934 —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 
1938-40—Henry Armstrong 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane 
1946-47—-Marty Servo (r) 
1947-51—Ray Robinson (a) 
1951 —Johnny Bratton (NBA) 
1951-54—Kid Gavilan 
1954-55—Johnny Saxton 
1955 —Tony DeMarco = 
1955 —Carmen Basilio = 
(0)Outgrew class. * Walcott lost on foul to Dixie Kid — 
in 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixle Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog- 
nized asthe champion. {Sullivan outgrew class. The _ 
title was claimed by Jimm Gardner, Jimny Clabby, 
Ray Bronson, Clarence (Kid Ferns, Mike Gibbons, Kid 5 
Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Britton but 
no one received recognition as titleholder until Ted — 
Lewis established his claim in 1915. t+ Lewis outpointed 
Britton to gain undisputed possession of the crown on 
Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a number of times 
over a period of four years with varying results until 
March 17, 1919, when Britton became the undisputed. 


titleholder by knocking out Lewis. (r) Retired. (a) 
Abandoned title. f 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 1925-26—Rocky Kansas a * 
1896-99—Kid Lavigne 1926-30—Sammy Mandell 
1899-02—Frank Erne 1930 —Al Singer ‘ 
1902-08—Joe Gans 1930-33—Tony Canzoneri 
1908-10—Battling Nelson 1933-35—Barney Ross 
1910-12—Ad Wolgast 1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 

1912-14—Willie Ritchie 1936-38—Lou Ambers 4 
1914-17—Freddy Welsh 1938-39—Henry Armstrong — 
1917-25—Benny Leonard (r)  1939-40—Lou Ambers 


1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 1940-41—Lew Jenkins 
1941-42—Sammy Angott; ate 

1943 | —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott (NBA). =1y 

1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). 

1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, Ike 
Williams (NBA). ; 

1946~47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Ike Williams 
(NBA). 


1947-51—Ike Williams 
1951-52—James Carter 
1952 —Lauro Salas 
1952-54—James Carter 
1954 —Paddy DeMarco 
1954~55—James Carter 
1955 —Wallace (Bud) Smith ae 
* McAuliffe was champion of America, but never he let 
the world crown, his battle for the world title with Jem 
Carney of England in 1887 resulting in a 74-round dre 
(r)Retired. + Angott announced his retiremen: 
Nov. 13, 1942, leaving the title vacant, but approxim 


two months later announced his comeback. 
for the crown, p 


-FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
—Freddy Bogan 
1890 —Billy Murphy 
92-1900 —George Dixon 
)-01—Terry McGovern 
—Young Corbett (0) 
—08—Brooklyn Tommy Sullivan 
1908-12—Abe Attell 
1912-23—Johnny Kilbane 
23 +=—Eugene Criqui 
23-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 
1925-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
27-28 —Benny Bass 
28 —Tony Canzoneri 
328-29—Andre Routis 
/29-32—Battling Battalino (0) 
332. —Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 
33-36—Freddie Miller 
6-37—Petey Sarron 
—38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
938-40—Joey Archibald 
340-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 
(-42—Chalky Wright 
—48—Willie Pep 
8-49—Sandy Saddler 
1949-50—Willie Pep 
1350 —Sandy Saddler 
Outgrew class. (a)Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


390-92—George Dixon (0) 
1894-99—Jimmy Barry (r) 
899-1900—Terry McGovern (0) 
_ —Harry Harris (0) 
2-03—Harry Forbes 
03-04—Frankie Neil 
4 —Joe Bowker (0) 
5-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) 
0-14—Johnny Coulon 
17—Kid Williams 
O—Pete Herman 
920-21—Joe Lynch] 
921 —Pete Herman 
21-22—Johnny Buff 
-24—Joe Lynch 
—Abe Goldstein 
-25—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin 
—Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 
5—AI Brown 
6—Baltazar Sangchili 1942-47—Manuel Ortiz 
—Tony Marino 1947 —Harold Dade 
7—Sixto Escobar 1947-50—Manuel Ortiz 
8—Harry Jeffra 1950-52—Vic Toweel 
0—Sixto Escobar (r) 1952-54—Jimmy Carruthers (r) 
2—Lou Salica 1954 —Robert Cohen 


Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of title 
unable to make weight for championship bout. 


Jack Dempsey 

Billy Conn 

Henry Armstrong 

Joe Louis 

“Set. Barney Ross 

3 All U. S. boxers in service 

j Comdr. Benny Leonard, U.S.MS. 
ames J. Walker 


Neil Memorial Award Winners 


e Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque was presented annually by the Boxi —W 
ation of New York to the individual who had done the most to furthe ’ the 
Ee sport. The award now goes to the “fighter of the year.” 


FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1916-23—Jimmy Wilde 
1923-25—Pancho Villa* 
1925  —Frankie Genaro 
1925-27—Fidel La Barba (r) . : F 
1927 —Corporal Izzy Schwartzt sy 
1930 —Midget Wolgast (N. Y. Comm.); Frankie Genaro : 
(NBA). 
1931-32—Young Perezt{ 
1932535—Jackie Brown 
1935-38—Benny Lynch (r) 
1939 —Peter Kane (a) 
1943-47—Jackie Paterson (d) 
1947-50—Rinty Monaghan (r) 
1950 —Terry Allen 
1950-52—Dado Marino 
1952-54—Yoshio Shirai 
1954 —Pascual Perez 


* Villa died in 1925, Genaro olairatea title. + Schwar 
was recognized as champion by N. Y. Comm., but co 
ditions in the class became Bree and were no 
straightened out until an elimination tourney was | 
in November, 1929. { Perez was recognized as wo 
champion by the International Boxing Union of Eur 
(r)Retired. (a)Abandoned title. (d)Deprived of t 


Famous Firsts in Boxing — 


First modern ring champion: a 
of England, 1719. 

First set of boxing rules and first. ‘set of 
boxing gloves: Made by Jack Broughto 
1748. ot 

First championship fight in Fete: 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. x 

First glove fight: Between two 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, 
8, 1818. 

First contest in which motion 


at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. 

First million-dollar gate: Jack | 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’ 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 
($1,789,238) . 

First round-by-round fight br 
Dempsey vs. Carpentier, 1921, J. 
White announcer. 2 

First fight to draw over 100,000 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney. 
delphia, 1926 (120,757). 

First fight on television 5 
sereened): Eric Boon vs. Arthur 
Harringay Arena, London, ee 
ruary 23, 1939. 


a 


Gus Lesnevich 
Ike Williams 
Ezzard Charles 
Ray Robinson 
Joe Walcott 
Rocky Marciano 
Kid Gavilan 
Carl Olson 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
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Joe Louis’ Title Fights 


1937 Sept. 29 Lou Nova, Polo Grounds................. KO | 
June 22 -James J. Braddock, Chicago.............. KO 8 ee en A 4 
i ionship of the world Jan. 9 Buddy Baer, Madison Square Garden...... ; 
i Cor oe Eee Pe : : Mar. 27 Abe Simon, Madison Square Garden...... KO 6° 
Aug. 30 Tommy Farr, Yankee Stadium............ Wi15 j sae 
k Ms June 19 Billy Conn, Yankee Stadium.............. KO 8 
_ Feb. 23 Nathan Mann, Madison Square Garden.... KO 3 Sept. 18 Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium........ ~ KO 1 
Apr. 1 Harry Thomas, Chicago.................. tes 2 1947 Hy 
pit ing, tadium......... ; ; 
# quae em ire, Yankee Stadium Dec. 5 Joe Walcott, Madison Square Garden...... W 15 ; 
reat 1939 \ we ae 1948 ; 
Be ean Teeindeclee a eaten es ovate Uupe:25-yion:W alco Yanliee Stadiae eae KOM 
Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium........... KO 4 1950 : 
Bobi Pastor; Detroits.s.4.A. voc soece coe KO 11 Sept. 27 Ezzard Charles, Yankee Stadium.......... 
1940 
‘eb Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden.... W415 ; 
ON Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden.. KO 2 PROFESSIONAL WEIGHT LIMITS 
june 20 Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium........... KO 8 
Dec. 16 Al McCoy, BOSTON... wes. ee esse ewesetee KO 6 Flyweight’ ..)...g 00... ee eee 
3 y 1941 Bantamweight), s¢:<.1qos.«0csc5 92a, ee 
y Red Burman, Madison Square Garden..... KO 5 Featherweight Wie iepsi sis els siiele' ei oie. vieleceteielege,e renee 
F Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia................ KO 2, Lightweight i.0 0.7.0 Sock deed oon nee 
ie 21 Abe Simon, Detroit...................... KO 13 Welterweight PMO Ot ENS Ghul Saco 
ij & Tony Musto, St. Louis...:..............< KO 9 Middleweight } n2..i0. non. ee 
Buddy Baer, Washington, D. C........ Widisq-27%), (Light heavyweight, 9.1... ea. ee eee 
Billy Conn, Polo Grounds................ KO 13 Heavy weleb tin acum ns cee ee over 175 
BADMINTON 


Source: John E. Garrod, American Badminton Association. 
United States Champions 


-Men’s Singles Year Men’s Doubles 
iter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1937..Chester Goss—Donald Eversoll, Los Angeles, Calif. 
alter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1938..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1939..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1940..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1941..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1942..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
- Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1947..D. G. Freeman—Webster Kimball, Pasadena, Calif, 
- Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1948..Wynn Rogers, Areadia, Calif.—D. G. Freeman. 
Mendez, San Diego, Calif... 1949..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 
endez, San Diego, Calif...1950..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 
ton, San Diego, Calif...... {951..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia—Joseph Alston 
endez, San Diego, Calif...1952..Joseph Alston, Fargo, N. D.—Wynn Rogers 
. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif..1953..Joseph Alston, Detroit—Wynn Rogers 
Choong, Malaya..............1954..Ooi Teik Hock—Ong Poh Lim, Malaya 
ne eet - 
irs “Women’s Singles Women’s Doubles 


Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1937..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1938..Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. 5 
} fhittemore, Boston, Mass...1939..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. j 
lyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif... 1940..E1izabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. . 
a Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif...1941..Theima Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. ; 
 Boldrick, San Diego, Calif...1942.. Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 
‘shall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1947.. Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1948..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
all, Buffalo, N. Y...... -1949.. Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
all, Buffalo, N. Y.......1950..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. — 
hall, Buffalo, N. Y.......1951.. Dottie Hann, Manhattan Beach, Calif.—Mrs. L. M. Smith — 
shall, Buffalo, N. Y. ..... 1952..Etnel Marshall—Beatrice Massman, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y...... -1953..Judith Devlin—Susan Devlin, Baltimore ; 
in, Baltimore............1954..Judith Devlin—Susan Devlin, Baltimore 
2 , SS 
‘indge Tech Track Victor 
< 


1d ‘echnical High of Cambridge, field championship in 1955. The eve: 
With 10 points, captured the Na- held in Madison Square Garden, Ne 


* 


sty dey GAGs 


HE PASTIME Of Kicking a ball around 
goes back beyond the limits of recorded 
history. Ancient savage tribes played foot- 
pall of a primitive kind. There was a ball- 
‘kicking game played by Athenians and 
‘Spartans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
and the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
_kuros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
game called Harpastum and are supposed 
to have carried the game with them when 
they invaded the British Isles in the First 
Century, B.C. 


Undoubtedly the game known in the 
United States as Football traces directly to 
the English game of Rugby, though the 
“modifications have been many and rather 
_ Sweeping in some directions. There was 
informal football on our college lawns well 
yver a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
man-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 
nh at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 
intercollegiate football game in this coun- 
try was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
“played at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
6, 1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
to 4, Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
football field in 1870 and Yale in 1872. 

oon many colleges were playing football 
in the autumn. 


In those old days games were played 
a with twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or eleven 


4 


Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.) A ie nee 
Michigan 49, Stanford 0 1936 Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
Washington State 14, Brown 0 1937 Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 ry 
Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 1938 California 13, Alabama 0 aaeee 2 
Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 7 1939 Southern California 7, Duke 3 ‘ 
Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 1940 . Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 
Harvard 7, Oregon 6 1941 Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 
California 28, Ohio State 0 1942 Oregon State 20, Duke 16% 
Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 1943 Georgia 9, U. C. L.A. 0 
Southern California 14, Penn State 3 1944 Southern California 29, Washington 0 
Navy 14, Washington 14 1945 Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 1946 Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
Alabama 20, Washington 19 1947 lilinois 45, U.C. L.A. 14 
92 - Alabama 7, Stanford 7 1948 Michigan 49, Southern California 0 
Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 1949 Northwestern 20, California 14 
Georgia Tech 8, California 7 1950 Ohio State 17, California 14 ovr 
Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 1951 Michigan 14, California 6 Vg ane 
Alabama 24, Washington State 0 1952 Illinois 40, Stanford 7 : 
Southern California 21, Tulane 12 1953 Southern California 7, Wisconsin 0 
Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 1954 Michigan State 28, U. C. L. A. 20 eel 
- Columbia 7, Stanford 0 1955 Ohio State 20, Southern California 7 f 


| Alabama 29, Stanford 13 


All-Stars Defeat Browns 


ad Weed of Ohio State kicked a 34- 
field goal to give the collegians a 
victory over the Cleveland Browns 


FOOTBALL 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 
Source: Oficial N.C.A.A. Footbali Gutde 


Leen ee ene UU ENE REI NEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEe 


‘in the 1955 All-Star football g: 


men on a side by mutual agreement. In 
1880 there was a football convention at 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded the 
delegates to agree to a rule calling for 
eleven players on a side. In 1882 there was 
adopted the rule requiring the offensive ~ 
team to make 5 yards in three downs or 
surrender the ball to its opponents. The — 
game grew so rough that it was attacked — 
as brutal by many critics and some col- — 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions were 3 
so bad in 1906 that President Theodore 
Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports, F 
called a meeting of Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton representatives at the White 
House in the hope of reforming and im- 
proving the game. The outcome was thi 
the game, with the forward pass intro 
duced and some other modifications of th 
rules inserted, became faster and cleane: 
and gradually grew to the tremendou: 
popularity it enjoys today. 


Professional football, now firmly esta 
lished, is an outgrowth of intercollegi 
football. The first professional game 1 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The Nationa’ 
Football League was founded in 1921. T 
All-America Conference went into acti 
in 1946. At the end of the 1949 season th 
two major play-for-pay circuits merged, 
retaining the name of the older league, 


* Played at Durham, N.C. 


Chicago. Ralph Guglielmi of N« 
an All-Star quarterback, was 
game’s most valuable player. 


Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.) 


1935 Tulane 20, Temple 14 

1936 Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2 
1937 Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 
{938 Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 
1939 Texas Christian 15, Carnegie Tech 7 
1940 Texas A & M 1/4, Tulane 13 

1941 Boston €ollege 19, Tennessee 13 
1942 Fordham 2, Missouri 0 

1943 Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 

1944 Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 

1945 Duke 29, Alabama 26 


1947 Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 
1948 Texas 27, Alabama 7 

1949 Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 
1950 Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 
1951 Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 

1952 Maryland 28, Tennessee {3 
1953 Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 
1954 Georgia Tech 42, West Virginia 19 
1955 Navy 21, Mississippi 0 


Miam! 7, Manhattan 0 

34 Duquesne 33, Miami 7 

1935 Bucknell 26, Miami 0 

936 Catholie University 20, Mississippi 19 
937 Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12 
1938 Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 
| Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0 

Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 

4t- Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 
Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 
Alabama 37, Boston College 21 
Louisiana State 19, Texas A & M 14 


Harv.-Yale | Yale-Prin. 


32 


iQ 


0 0 

19 0 32 

125 +0 A 

0 6 4 

24 0 me Gis oa 

20 ail O 4 12 ah 

Ga n24 0 2 aS 

6 0 PAG =. ahs 

o 66 te 

10R 11 17 

29 «O«#5 7 

220-0 ll 

12 5 22 

paGe LT 40 

12 0 ll 

23 4 6 

C0 0 

12 10 0 

oy 6 6 

V7 0 af, 

5 3 he 0 

3 6 6 8 0 

beer) | 16% 16 0 

5 Shy ams} 3 0 22 

OP a9.* 14" | 20° - 0° | 20 

3 i 10 6 14 

6 | 10 0 3 tte} hess he} 

3 6 13 105210 0 

0° 0 20 14 «14 0 

a} 13 7 310 0 

3 (VEL) Bre Oi 187; 
fi WE ec aah ¥ due 0 “ aid Ma 


1946 Oklahoma A & M 33, St. Mary’s. (Calif.) 13 


24 
16 
12 

6 


_ 


— 
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1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
(941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.) 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Famous Series Records 


Hary.-Prin. | Army-Navy Year | Hary.-Yale 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


1954 


Yale-Prin. | Harv.-Prin. Army-Navy 

6-19 10 0 0:9 -34 12 
0 0 12925 0) > -36 10 
Pie if il) O° 12k 
ORO asa 14 6 5 14 
17 0 2S HAZ. ‘ 
10 6 13 0 

13 0 10 7 6 
0 3 | 51 14 17 
0.19 7 7 20 
19 6 Zirh 27 12 


Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6 
Rice 28, Colorado (4 
St. Mary’s (Calif.) 20, Texas Tech {3 
Clemson 6, Boston College 3 
Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 
Alabama 29, Texas A & M 21 
Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 
Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 .s 
Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 
Texas 40, Missouri 27 ‘3 
Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 
Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 
Southern Methodist 2!, Oregon 13 
Rice 27, North Carolina {3 
Tennessee 20, Texas 14 
Kentucky 20, Texas Christian 7 
Texas 16, Tennessee 0 
Rice 28, Alabama 6 
Georgia Tech 14, Arkansas 6 


Tulsa 26, Georgia Teeh (2 
Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 

Rice 8, Tennessee 0 

Georgia Tech 20, Kansas {4 
Texas 41, Georgia 28 

Santa Clara 21, Kentueky 13 
Clemson 15, Miami (Fla.) 14 
Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 
Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 
Oklahoma 7, Maryland 0 
Duke 36, Nebraska 7 


1314s | 226 023i i414 0 
13 6 | 26 0 | 34 6/6 
7 0 fo cy 20226 7 14 
Jie) diverts 6 9 0 
28 0 rE a) 0 0 0 
14 0 6 20 6 4 6 
3 7 13 6 19 «14 0 
as 27 6 a eri 0 
$Y 23 

OF 28 20 5 14, 32 


Professional Football Ss : 


NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


Team Won Lost Tied Pet. Year Team Won Lost Tied Pete a8 
1921 Bears (Staley’s)............- 10 1 1 909 1941 *Chicago Bears (W)........... pines eel 
1922 Canton Bulldogs............. 10 0 2. 1.000 1941 New York Giants (E)......... Pe 3 0 
923 Canton Bulidogs............. ll 0 1 1.000 1942 *Washington Redskins (E)..... a 0 
1924 Cleveland Bulldogs sys... pecy te | 1 875 1942 Chicago Bears (W)........... in 0 0 
1925 Chicago Cardinals........... The SA 846 1943 *Chicago Bears (W)........... Ree een! 
1926 Frankford Yellow Jackets... . 14 1 1 933 1943 Washington Redskins (E)..... G3 1 
‘1927 New York Giants............ LTRS se) bees | 917 1944 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... eee yee 5 
1928 Providence Steamrollers...... Besar l 2 888 1944 New York Giants (E)......... 8 1 1 
1929 Green Bay Packers.......... 12 0 1 1.000 1945 *Cleveland Rams (W)......... 9 1 0 
1930 Green Bay Packers.......... ll 3 1 186 1945 Washington Redskins (E)..... Cue ae 0° 
1931 Green Bay Packers.......... 12 2 0 857 1946 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 8 2 if 
1932 Chicago Bears............... 7 1 6 875 1946 New York Giants (E)......... PES 8 1 
1933 *Chicago Bears (W)........... ining ace R! .833 1947 *Chicago Cardinals (W)....... 9 hed eee (hee 
1933 New York Giants (E)......... TE 2.3 527.0 786 1947 Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... 9 Fe SSORs 
1934 *New York Giants (E)......... Sy 5-0 615 1948 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... 925 2 le 
1934 Chicago Bears (W)........... Bis. 0: 5-07 0: 11000 1948 Chicago Cardinals (W)....... 11 1220 
7 3 2 700 1949 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... 1h P10 
9 3 0 150 1949 Los Angeles Rams (W)....... bese ed 
ee ees. 909 1950 *Cleveland Browns (A)........ FU eaer ees 
1 Boston Redskins (E)......... Fie Pr 5) 587 1950 Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 1030s 
1937 *Washington Redskins (E)..... 8 3 0 127 1951 *Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 8 paar Ole 
1937 Chicago Bears (W)........... Said 1 900 1951 Cleveland Browns (A)........ 1h =e 0 
1938 “New York Giants (E)......... Bie 2 1 .800 1952 *Detroit Lions (N)............ See eet) 
38 Green Bay Packers (W)...... 8 3 0 127 1952 Cleveland Browns (A)........ 8 4 0 
939 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... Gir 2 0 818 1953 *Detroit Lions (W)............. 10.5 322-08 
1939 New York Giants (E)......... 9 1 1 .900 1953 Cleveland Browns (E)........ 11 105 
1940 *Chicago Bears (W)..........- 8.93.10 727 1954 *Cleveland Browns (E)........ Qo Sie les 
; 1940 Washington Redskins (E£)..... Geo. = 20) .818 1954 Detroit Lions (W)............ OPS p2aekous Te 


Won title play-off. (W) Western Division champion. (EH) Eastern Division champion. League divided” 
ican (A) and National (N) conferences in 1950. Im 1953 the league returned to the Bastern-Western: set~ 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


Chicago Bears 23, New York 21. 1944 Green Bay 14, New York 7, 
New York 30, Chicago Bears (3. 1945 Cleveland 15, Washington 14. 
Detroit 26, New York 7. 1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York (4. | 
Green Bay 21, Boston 6. 1947 Chicago Cardinals 28, Philadelphia 21. 
Washington 28, Chicago Bears 21. 1948 Phisadelphia 7, Chicago Cardinals 0. i 
New York 23, Green Bay Packers (7. 1949 Philadelphia 14, Los Angeles 0. = 


Green Bay 27, New York 0. {950 Cleveland 30, Los Angeles 28. 
Chicago Bears 73, Washington 0. 1951 Los Angeles 24, Cleveland {7. ee 
Chicago Bears 37, New York 9. 1952 Detroit 17, Cleveland 7. 
Washington 14, Chicago Bears 6. 1953 Detroit 17, Cleveland {6. 
Chicago Bears 41, Washington 21{. 1954 Cleveland 56, Detroit 10. 
CHESS 
Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 


World Champions. United States Chanipionses 5 

Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1852-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 1871-87 George H. Mackenzie, New York . 
Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. ea 
William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York 

1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown 

27. Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 1894 —_— Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. 

5 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgeto 

37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. — 
Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 


Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad, Russia 1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 
iekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946. 1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New York{ 
1944-46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 
1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 


LACROSSE 1948 Herman Steiner, Los Angeles 
; ‘3 1951 Larry Evans, New York 
~ ce ets peo eee Scurite 1954 Arthur Bisguier, New York 
- t H— Nor . 
“South 7, North 6  1949—South 11, North 6 * Retired after winning return match with 


50—North 12, South 8 4 
aon $ South 1os1_North 12, South 11 In 1942, Isaac I. Kashdan of New York 


} 1952—South 15, North 7 
Meow th14 1953—South 12; North 9 pion for a while because of a tie with | 
South 3 1954—North 13, South 11 year’s tournament. Reshevsky won the 
ree 


OWING goes back so far in history that 
there is no possibility of tracing it to 


_ any particular aboriginal source. The oldest 


E 


2 


7 


* 


(tise, al Uae ean. 


« “aah Ae 
ait 


te 


rowing race still on the calendar is the 
“Doggett’s Coat and Badge” contest among 
professional watermen of the Thames 
(England) that began in 1715. The first 
Oxford-Cambridge race was held at Henley 
in 1829. Competitive rowing in the United 
States began with matches between boats 
rowed by professional oarsmen of the New 
York water front. They were oarsmen who 
- rowed the small boats that plied as ferries 
_ from Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and 
return, or who rowed salesmen down the 
harbor to meet ships arriving from Europe. 
Since the first salesman to meet an in- 
coming ship had some advantage over his 
rivals, there was keen competition in the 
_ bidding for fast boats and the best oars- 
men. This gave rise to match races for a 
purse or a side bet on many occasions. 


‘The first of such races was held in June, 


1811, in four-oared gigs. 
_ Amateur boat clubs sprang up in the 
United States between 1820 and 1830 and 


ed at Centre Harbor, N. 
aratoga Lake, 


ROWING 


Rowing Statistics 
Source: From American Rowing, Copyright by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record 


H., in 1852; Springfield, Mass., in 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass., 1859 
N. Y., 1874-75; New London, Conn., 1878 to 1895, 1898 to 1916, 1919 to 1941, and since 19 
ular race at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1897 with Cornell victor in 20:34; Derby, Conn., in 1918, 1942 
on, Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles in 1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. 


seven students of Yale joined together 
purchase a four-oared lap-streak gig 
1843. The first Harvard-Yale race was he 
Aug. 3, 1852, on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. | 
The first time an American college cr 
went abroad was in 1869 when Har 
challenged Oxford and was defeated on 
Thames. There were early college rowi 
races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Wore 
ter, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, N. 
but the Intercollegiate Rowing Associat 
in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Poug 
keepsie, as the setting for the ann 
“Poughkeepsie Regatta.” In 1950 the LR. 
shifted its classic to Marietta, Ohio, an 
1952 it was moved to Syracuse, N. Y. The 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmé 
organized in 1872, has conducted annu 
championship regattas since that tim 


streak gigs but shells came into gene 
favor about a century ago. The outrigge 
was invented in 1830 by Clasper, a 
Englishman, Yale used the sliding seat ir 
1870. 


Winner Time Year Winner Time Year Winner 
Harvard........ 1 1891... ... Harvard........ 21:23 1923 eee Vales, si: jerree 
Harvard.<2..,.... 22:00 1392 enee Vale, sttitcncs 20 :48 1924 eee Yale. 2ans,J0e8 
HatvVardicc. .vin.0s 19:18 1893 oye Nal jeraeccttre siatcre 25:01% 1925) eee Vale. W. Seeseae 
Harvard........ 18:53 189432 Nialek-jocsiee secs 23:45% 19262428 Yalow. honecaeee 
NWial@zis ior leit'en ¢ 19:01 1895-25327 Yal.s.csie ottends 21:30 1927 eee Harvard........ 
Walothrysy.voce. 18:42% 1897 S20. Valé.s.c%-< ess 20:44 1928.0...2 Valescntceeteee 
Harvard........ 18:43% 1898. - 55... Neale? cst cca 24:02 1929 ete. Yale...0,a@eee 
Harvard........ 18:12% 1899) eae Harvard=ysnc-o. 20:52% 1930). Yale. -).:. setae 
Harvard: © .3..... 17:48% 1900b ease Yaleseete ton. 21:1246 193 eee Harvard........ 
ffarvard........ 18:02 1901 ee Valentines. 23:37 1932 Foner Harvard..... pomele 
Harvard........ 20:302 19027. 6 Vales aces, 20:20 1933 eae ee Harvard........ 22:46: 
Harvard........ 16:57 1903\5,5% Vale nceenks 20 :1946 19345 oes Valois. ceca 
VAIO esercs easels otis 16:59 190425 92 Yale:.issctins sere 21:40% 1935s ec Yale. ce oC eee r 
Harvard........ 16:56 19052500 Vales .ctatata. , 22:33% 1936 eee Harvard........ 
Harvard........ 17:05 19062 -ye Harvard........ 23:02 ASS Tiare Harvard........ 
Waldxce. ieee e2: 22:02 L907 aes Vales stone .. 21:10 19380 he... Harvard........ 
Harvard........ 24:36 19084... .. Harvard........ 24:10 1939 eee Harvard. 33, em. 
Harvard........ 20:44% 1909 ME a. Hatvard7ine cs 21:50 1940 oe Harvard} scence 
ely. 22:15 1910...... Harvard........ 20:46% W94L oa Harvard ontcaeeere 
2 eae 24:27 1911...... Harvard........ 22:44 19427, (*.,..< Harvards.iccaeer 
\O =o SS Age 22:13 1912...... Harvard.........21:434% 19468... Harvard. <> 2c oe 
inh 3 20:47%4 1913...... Harvard........ 21:42 1947...) Harvards.) yeeeee 
5 aoa 25:46 VD ee ois Valse stones: 21:16 19489... ... Harvard........ 
ee eine css 20:31 19S oie ce ValO Wert cerentiie 20108 194910... Yalocccpieenncs 
Biri ahas 25:15% 1916...... Harvard........ 20:02 I9500-—. 
OES. iekls< . 20:42 19185..... Harvard........ 10:58 195i 
BP sa sig) 5,sksis « 22:56 De apo LEICR Son ane spee 7 be behA 1952 Feces 
Yistagnseeee 20:10 1920... . 4 Hatvard.cnecowees Le 1953 eure 
Been ssieiss 21:30 1921 che Valen onnetaen be corel TOb4S ote 
OSI ADe 21:29 1922. rey Vale 2.8 ees eeleos: 


d won by 3 to 4 lengths. 
bled in collision. 


2 Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. 
‘Yale stroke taken from shell near 3-mile mark. 
_ § Course was 110 feet less than 4 miles. 


eam, record. 1 Both crews broke upstream record. 


2 Yale did n 
5 Race was informal; rowed at { 
5 Rowed at 1% miles, * Both ¢ 


A tae? 


Rowed at 2 miles, 


h keepsie N. Yu 
62. > 


sord for three miles. 
—1925, Columbia; 1926, Wisconsin; 1927, Pennsyl- 
928, Pennsylvania; 1930, Pennsylvania; 1931, Co- 
+ 1932, Pe sa), 1934, Columbia; 1935, Colum- 


1941, Rutgers; 1947, 
ee 19k, Parinsylvania’ i5e8, Wisconsin; 1950, 
1951, Stanford; 1952, Washington; 1953, Pennsyl- 
a pee ens, 


in; "1949, AS 1950, te eevivets 
nel sane 1953, Princeton; 1954, Bos- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING ASSOCIATION REGATTA 
(Varsity eight-oared shells—4 miles) 


ed on Saratoga Lake (3 miles) 1898. Rowed on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1918, 1919, 1933, and 1942 to 1946, inclusive. Rowed at 3 miles from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
in other years through 1949; at Marietta, 


+ Record for four miles. ¢ Disqualified. 


“ogy Masvagu sau Borers “sou a” 


(2 miles) 1920. Racing suspended 


and since 1947. 
Ohio (2 miles) 1950, 1951; at Syracuse, Wee 


j First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
21:25 Columbia........ Cornell 
19:59 Cornell.......... Hatwardios <0... ~ Pennsylvania. .. . Columbia 
20:474/5 Cornell.......... Columbia 
15:51 1/2 Pennsylvania... . Garniells ess. Wisconsin....... Columbia 
20:4 Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Cornell.......... Columbia 
19:443/5 Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Cornell.......... Columbia........ Georgetown ; 3 
18:53 1/5 Cornell... .....5.. Columbia........ Wisconsin. ...... Georgetown...... SYLACUSC, vases Pennsylvania — 
19:5 3/5 Cornell.......... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia.-...... Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ Georgetown 
18:57 Cornell.......... Georgetown...... Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ Columbia 
20:22'3/5 .— Syracuse... .... Cornell.......... Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ Georgetown...... Wisconsin — 
20:29 Cornell.......... Syracuse........ Georgetown...... Columbia........ Pennsylvania. . . . Wisconsin 
19:36.4/5  Cornell.......... Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ Wisconsin....... Columbia........ Georgetown — 
20:2 2/5 Canhellaecee. ccs Columbia........ Navy sc oncte Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Georgetown 
19:241/5 — Syraciise:fo.222. Columbia........ Cornellisess sat: Pennsylvania... . Wisconsin Shee 
19:2 Cornell.......... Columbia........ Syracuse. ....... Wisconsin,...... Pennsylvania 
20:421/5  Cornell.......:.. Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ Syracuse. ....... Wisconsin 
20:10°4/5: ‘Cornell’..5...... Columbia........ Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Syracuse 
19:31 2/5  Cornell.......... Wisconsin....... Columbia........ Syracuse. ....... Pennsylvania... . 
9=2813//0 = SVtaCUS@s<13- La Cornell. seo. Washington...... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia........ 
19:37 4/5 Columbia........ Pennsylvania... .Cornell.......... Syracuse........ Washington...... 
19236970 =~ Cornell...5. 22... Stanford........ Syracuse........ Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Z0cloz/o.~ Syracuse... 5. Conall ee ne Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
11:2 3/5 Syracuse........ Cornell.......... Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
‘14:7 Navyia ss occsanr California........ Cofhelly Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ 
PoraorO/ Or mi NAVY ass cee Washington...... Syracuse........ Corneliinnesseee- Columbia........ 
14:3 1/5 Washington...... Navy Smecresects.s Columbia........ Syracuse........ Cornell... sass 
15:2 Washington...... Wisconsin....... Cochellsciee eco. Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ 
OA LS) NAVY sc ceo vec wwe Washington...... Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania. ...Cornell.......... 
19:28 3/5 Washington...... Navy Geshe seis on Syracuse........ Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ 
20:57 Columbia........ Washington...... California........ 
18:354/5 ~~ California........ Columbia........ Washington 
22:58 Columbia........ Washington...... Pennsylvania. ...Navy............ Wisconsin 
21:42 Cornell sant... Syracuse........ Mise vente on California........ Columbia........ 
ecdtn fOr NAVY. asec cs. [503] 4) Ra aa Washington...... California........ Syracuse........ s 
19:55 California........ Cornell ee sick ot Washington...... NaViictaeecek cas Syracuse........ er 
19:44 California........ Washington...... Navyi ate nary Cornell si Pennsylvania. . 
18:52 California........ Cornell.......... Washington...... Navyenass eeene oe Syracuse........ 
19:9 3/5 Washington...... California........ Navy sexeeee Columbia........ Cornell... 35... .P 
18:33 3/5 Washington...... Navy ora ane cas Cornell........... Syracuse........ California........ 
18:19 Navysrcstraavrent California........ Washington...... Columbia........ Wisconsin....... 
18:12 3/5  California........ Washington...... Navy cine ce Cotnellicccc cs fe Syracuse........ 
22:42. Washington...... Corhiellsecra nace Syracuse........ Navy w.cka toes California. . 
18:53 3/10 Washington...... California........ Cofhelli Aas es Syracuse........ Princeton........ Wist 
pse59r1/5.2 Navy. sas. cccaee Gornellic, 24s: Washington...... California........ Princeton...... 
14:06 2/5  Washington...... California........ Navyie Suet caiaeh Cornell icin tee Mi letetarneee 
12 :42°3/5) | Californias... Washington...... Cornell s.20.i5.. Navyienetinive Princeton....... 
8:07.5 Washington...... California........ Wisconsin....... Stanford........ MiSs peer 
Wisconsin....... Washington...... Princeton........ California........ Pennsylvania 
Navy -Seneins tare Princeton........ Cornell.......... Wisconsin. ...... California... 
Navy .iisiewsre dene. Gornellizs east as Washington...... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia...... 
ENAVY: sorcuces.cs Cornelle tz oi: $0 ¢ Washington...... Wisconsin. ...... California...... 


NINTH—1931, M. As eon Columbia; 1947 Per 


Syracuse; 1953, Petinsylvania; "1953, 
Princeton. 

TENTH—1947, Rutgers; 1948, Columbia; 1949, 4! 
1950, Syracuse; 1951, Boston U.; 1952, M. en 


M. 1. T.; 1954, M. I. T. 


SWAMPED—1895, Panneilvania: 1897, Pennsylva 
Syracuse; 1929, M. 1. T., va ma, 
1930, Navy. i 
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802 Information Please Alma 
- SQUASH RACQUETS ; 
3 : Source: United States Squash Racquets Association. 
# ; National Singles Champions 
~ 1907-08....... John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 1931 sy J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New Y« 
P1900 cacxccisx W. L. Freeland, Germantown C. C. 1932 rrncistesele Beekman Pool, Harvard University 
BENOIO Siiaeid oie sce John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 1939 Fe eee. Beekman Pool, Harvard Club, New York 
Bes O ll ase se. .. F. S. White, Germantown C. C. UOSA emclere's oie Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown C. C. 
Bes AO1 2s kas ces Constantine Hutchins, Boston A. A. O35 Marecarstatsrarse Donald Strachan, Philadelphia C. C. 
¢ Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. 1936 eves Germain G. Glidden, Harvard University — 
Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club 1937-38....... Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York q 
eS acres Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 1939.......... Donald Strachan, Merion C. C. 
Ais ote No tournaments 1940.......... A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. 
g . Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston 1941-42....... Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University 
Rrateave Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 1943-45....... No tournaments 
eee cies Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London 1946-47....... Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia 
SOS SAnBEEG W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University 1948 Fie. cecs ste Stanley W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia 
LG cetera eisieieyose W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. LOAD csisieleteis Hunter H. Lott, Jr., Merion C. C. 
Wetietstess Ses Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. 1950-51. ...... Edward Hahn, Detroit 
CEE DAA AEA Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. 195 2th ones Harry Conlon, Buffalo, N. Y. 
teeters afels J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York 1953 noe Ernie Howard, Toronto 
Bierce Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. 1954.......... G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., Philadelphia 


} ‘Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 
Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 
Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 


ce Deion R. and T. Club 
D. Haughton, R. and T. Club 
Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 
incy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 
pe armick, e Unvoray a, plaee 


Id F 
nce Waterbury, R. and T. Club 
ell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 
National Champions 


- Result Where played Year Result Where played 
Mmpos ED GANA a 2 oc. so s,c cess oe Boston 1938 UE S213, Canada’2iecaeee ores Boston 
BRU tS 9s Canada Sitc saws< sje esis « Toronto 1939 sues Canadarl 1 Un Sw 4a ais arene Toronto 
Vas: Th, England 6, Canada1%.. Philadelphia 1940 Canada 10: USS"S.seeec. esse Hartford 
eel eort0; Canada Di... occ .isnecss Montreal 1941 USn8) Canadarticvcun feck. ener Toronto | 
meue Sid, Canada 2...0..5i2.5 6.5 New York 1942 UES 13 Canada: 2..6 on pedereeces Rochester, N.Y. — 
England 11%, U. S. 1614, Canada 1943 Canada’ 7 USS 35. 0e eee ete Montreal 
Le ot ae a Toronto 1944 USS2125 Canadas-n asa ener New York 
moe desGanada di, << 3c0siic dws Buffalo 1945 Canadact2 aSiSamesteemeres Toronto 
i 1946 UNS713; Canadai2 se cs seen Boston 
NS@scCanada lows... «0-5. Baltimore 1947 Canada. 9iUS S¥65 | fase 2. none Hamilton 
Canada nm GROE Pe) 5 dctcrs cists Quebec T9482 UL SiS" CanadayS.cae-ee erie Hartford 
bios8, Canada0.....-... ... Hartford 1949 Canada? UUS/S ee or satan Quebec : 
anada 11, U. S.4 ... Toronto 1950 U.S. 7, Canada6...... uate alee arate Providence 
Hy Sy Oe Canada 1 . Cedarhurst, N.Y. 1951 UES.°8} Canada7in nae. coe cee Toronto : 
. S. 11, Canada 4 Montreal 1952 Canada;9 UGS. Gun ope Rochester, N. 
. S. 10, Canada 2 Detroit 1953 USES). CanadaiGue. <x. ee Montreal — 
PACA Bs Whe SayPiate c saccisio's aveig.e a Montreal 1954 Us S-145 Canadayl-ee. eam Hartford 
‘ RACQUETS 


1917 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-19 No tournaments 

1920-22 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1923 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1924-25 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo ~ 
1926 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1927-28 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1929 4H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1930 §.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1931-33 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo’ 

1934 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. , 5 
1935 +H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club ‘Ae 
1936 £. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 
1937-39 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1940 Warren Ingersoll, I!!, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941 —_ Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments ; 

1946 —- Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club Ae. * 
1947 ‘J. Richards Leonard, R. and T. Club f 
1948-51 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club = 
1952S. W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia R.C. 

1953 Robert Grant, II, R.andT.Club 
1954 Geoffrey W. T. Atkins, Chicago — 


H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
] C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
18-20 No-tournaments 


S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
7 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


Winner and Club 


Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
George Whitney, Harvard 


Raierere .. Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
7....... Eric S. Winston, Harvard 
Bicesccsce Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 


John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 
Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 
Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
Thomas R. Coward, Yale 
5 R. Earl Fink, Crescent 
..+...... Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
\.. SCARE William Rand, Jr., Harvard 
«+... Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
AOL Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 


2 ; _ Richard D. Sears, Boston A. A. 
98. ~=—* Fiske Warren, Boston A. A. 


36 +‘ Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
7 ‘George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A. A. 

8-99 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 

_ Eustace H. Miles, England 

Joshua Crane, Boston A. A. 

_ Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 

! Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

No tournaments 

jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

J C. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 

George Huband, England, and Chicago R. C. 


CASTING 


World Records 
DISTANCE EVENTS 


ACCURACY EVENTS 


= ong Frank Steel, Marvin 
7 Chi ders, Don Meyer and 


100 pts. 
100 pts. 


ee eee ee 


SQUASH TENNIS 


National Champions 


COURT TENNIS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Témes. 
National Champions 


1932-33 C. C. Pell, R. and -T. Club and Tuxedo 
1934. J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club eS 
1935 —_-H. B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club * 
1936 —C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo ey 
1937-39 R. Grant, Il], R. and T. Club 

1940 J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1941 R. Grant, II, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946-47 R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1948 J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1949-50 R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1951 R. A. A. Holt, London, England 

1952 S. W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia R. C. 
1953-54 Geoffrey W. T. Atkins, Chicago 


Year Winner and Club ext 
1930-37....... Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C, a 
LOSS iesieiereisielels Harty F. Wolf, Montclair 2, 
1939-40....... Harry F. Wolf, New York A.C. — 5 
LN ene oe Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. C. 

dE ae iid eae H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. 
1943-45....... No tournaments : 

LOAD een cise Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 

IDA cone a Site Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale 
1948-49....... H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. 

L950 c' sectente H. Robert Reeve, Nassau C. C. — 

eS) Lat eho J.T. P. Sullivan, Yale rN 
S52 Ae eaeats H. Robert Reeve, New York A.C. 
NCB B Wirea soaps Howard J. Rose, Princeton Club 
OSA R R ahrewe H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. eal 


1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club 
1930 Lord Aberdare, England oo, ae 
1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia ting 
1933 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and 7. Club i 
1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club Pues 
1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 
1947 E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 

1948-49 Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. Y. 
1950-54 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 


54-0z. bait—Tie among J. A. Halb 
Frank Halper and Don Allen....... 


COMBINED CHAMPIONSE 


Accuracy fliles—Donald Meyer..... cee 
All-distance—Jon Tarantino......... 
Distance baits—William J. Lovely.... 
Distance flies—Jon Tarantino....... i 


WATER POLO — 
1955 A. A. U. Champions 
Senior outdoor—tllinois A. C., Chicago a"! 


Senior indoor—Illinois A. C. 
Junior indoor—West Point (N. Y.) W. P. C. 


A> 
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‘CE HOCKEY, by birth and upbringing a 
Canadian game, is an offshoot of field 
PHoekey. Some historians state that the first 
ice hockey game was played in Montreal 
in December, 1879, between two teams 
composed almost exclusively of McGill 
University students, but others assert that 
Kingston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were 
scenes of earlier hockey games. In the 
Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
_ players on aside and they used an assort- 
ment of crude sticks to keep the puck in 
motion. Early rules allowed nine men on 
a side but the number was reduced to 
seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
Py the standard of today. 

The first governing body of the sport 
was the Amateur Hockey Association of 
_ Canada, organized in 1887. In the winter 
- of 1894-95 a group of college students from 
_ the United States visited Canada, saw 
- hockey played, became enthused over the 
_ game and introduced it as a winter sport 
when they returned home. This was the 


ICE HOCKEY 


start of hockey in the United States. 


were allowed to play together on “m 

teams,”’ but this arrangement ended w 
the formation of the first “‘big league,’ 
National Hockey Association, in east 
Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League 
to provide professional hockey in the Wes 
was organized in 1911 with Seattle (a 
later other American cities) included 
the circuit. The National Hockey Lea 
replaced the National Hockey Associatio 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the firs 
American city to join that circuit. 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, 
competed for by ‘‘mixed teams” from 1 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals. : 


95—Montreal Victorias 
innipeg Victorias 
97—Montreal Victorias 
98—Montreal Victorias 
-Montreal Victorias 
ontreal Shamrocks 
innipeg Victorias 
‘Montreal A. A. A. 


} 2 the Detroit Red Wings set a 
Hockey League play-off record by ~ 


Professional Statistics 


Source: Carl Grothmann, Hockey Department, Madison Square Garden 


STANLEY CUP WINNERS 


Emblematic of world professional championship. 


1909—Ottawa Senators 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 
1911—Ottawa Senators 
1912—Quebec Bulldogs 
1913—Quebec Bulldogs 
1914—Toronto 
1915—Vancouver Millionaires 
1916—Montreal Canadiens 
1917—Seattle Metropolitans 
1918—Toronto Arenas 
1919—Series unfinishedt 
1920—Ottawa Senators 
192i—Ottawa Senators 


1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 
1928—N. Y. Rangers 
1929—Boston Bruins 
1930—Montr eal Canadiens 
1931—Montreal Canadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1933—N. Y. Rangers 
1934—Chicago Black Hawks 
1935—Montreal Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red Wings 
1937—Detroit Red Wings 
1922—Toronto St. Patricks 1938—Chicago Black Hawks 
1923—Ottawa Senators ! 1939—Boston Bruins 
1924—Montreal Canadiens _| 


‘he “Montreal Canadiens and Seattle, P.C.H.L. champions, had played five games at Seattle, Wash., Ww 
a epidemic (which took the life of Joe Hall of the Canadiens) caused the Department of Health to s' 
apoh team won two games, with one contest ending in a tie. 


HOCKEY’S HALL OF FAME 


Kingston, Ontario 


Joe Malone 
Frank McGee 


Eddie Gerard 
Frank (Moose) Goheen 


Mike Grant Howie Morenz 
Silas Griffis Frank Nighbor 
Ernest (Moose) Johnson Frank Patrick 
Aurel Joliat Lester Patrick 


E. C. (Newsy) Lalonde 
Duncan (Mickey) MacKay 


Tom Phillips 
Harvey Pulford 


a  D 


Red Wings Hold Stanley Cup Mark ~ 


Stanley Cup. 


. 


1940—N. Y. Rangers 


scoring an eight-game sweep t 


1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple Leafs _ 
1943—Detroit Red Wings — 
1944—Montreal Canadiens’ 
1945—Toronto Maple Lea’ 
1946—Montreal Canadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple Leafs — 
1948—Toronto Maple Leafs - 
1949—Toronto Maple Leafs — 
1950—Detroit Red Wings — 
1951—Toronto Maple Lea’ 
1952—Detroit Red Wings — 
1953—Montreal Canadiens 
1954—Detroit Red Wings — 


George Richardson 
Arthur H. Ross 

Eddie Shore a 
Nelson (Nels) Stewart 
Hod Stuart “ne 
Fred (Cyclone) Taylor i 
Harry J. Trihey = 
Georges Vezina 


(j= ASKETBALL may be unique in sports. It 
4 is one game concerning which it is 
afe to state when, where and how it origi- 
ted. In the winter of 1891-92, Dr. James 
ismith, an instructor in the Y.M.C.A. 
aining College (now Springfield College) 
‘Springfield, Mass., deliberately invented 
€ game of basketball in order to provide 
ndoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
ball season and the opening of the base- 
ball season. He affixed peach baskets over- 
head on the walls at opposite ends of the 
gymnasium and, with an association (soc- 
cer) football, organized teams to play his 
new game in which the purpose was to 
toss the ball into one basket and prevent, 
as far as possible, the opponents from toss- 
Bos. the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


a 

‘4 _ National Collegiate A. A. Champions 

1939—Oregon 1947—Holy Cross 

--1940--Indiana * 1948—Kentucky 

% _1941—Wisconsin 1949—Kentucky 
-1942—Stanford 1950—C.C.N.Y. 

“1943—Wyoming 1951—Kentucky 

-1944—Utah 1952—Kansas 

/-1945—Oklahoma A&M 1953—Indiana 

" 1946—Oklahoma A&M 1954—La Salle 


Professional Champions 


feams in ten cities. The current National 
‘Basketball Association is the result of the 


National League 


1 38—Goodyears 
9-40—Firestones 
11-42—Oshkosh 


16—Rochester 
'7—Chicago 
1948—Minneapolis 


Association of America 


National Association 
Minneapolis 


ary Donnelly, with her Irish terrier, 
8 yas s Lulu Belle, won the Professional 


BASKETBALL 


damentally, the game is the same today, 
though there have been some improve- — 
ments in equipment and many changes 
in the rules. ae 
Because Dr. Naismith had eighteen avail- 
able players when he invented the game, 
the first rule was: “There shall be nine ~ 
players on each side.” Later the number 
of players became optional, depending 
upon the size of the available court, but 
the five-player standard was adopted when : 
the game spread over the country. United — 
States soldiers introduced the game in 
Europe in World War I and, being taken 
up by foreign nations, it soon became a 
world-wide sport. An odd point is that, 
though it is still chiefly an indoor game 4 
in the United States, in other countries its 
flourishes almost entirely outdoors. 4 


National Invitation Champions 
(Madison Square Garden Tourney) 


1938—Temple 1947—Utah 
1939—Long Island U. 1948—St. Louis 
1940—Colorado 1949—San Francisco 
1941—Long Island U. 1950—C.C.N.Y. : 
1942—West Virginia 1951—Brigham Young — 
1943—St. John's (Bklyn.) 1952—La Salle (Phila.) 
1944—St. John’s (Bklyn.) 1953—Seton Hall 
1945—DePaul 1$54—Holy pare 
1946—Kentucky 


AMERICAN LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1928—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1929—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1931—Brooklyn Visitations ~ 
1932—No competition 
1933—No competition 
1934—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1935—Brooklyn Visitations 
1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 

1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1942—Wilmington 
1943—Philadelphia Sphas 
1944—Wilmington Bombers 
1945—Philadelphia Sphas 
1946—Baltimore Bullets 
1947—Trenton Tigers 
1948—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1949—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1950—Scranton Miners 
1951—Scranton Miners 
1952—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1953—Manchester (Conn.) Colonels 
1954—No competition 


class competition for the Lessee Brur 
Sr. Memorial Trophy at the 1955 
minster Kennel Club show. 


1’ 


ig BOWLING i 
HE GAME OF bowling that is the favorite It is supposed that the early settle: 
- sport of millions of “keglers” in the New Amsterdam (New York City) be 
United States is an indoor development of Dutch, they brought their two bow 
the more ancient outdoor game that sur- games with them. About a century ago 1 
vives as lawn bowling. The outdoor game is. game of nine-pins was flourishing in the 
prehistoric in origin and probably goes United States but so corrupted by gan 
ack to Primitive Man and round stones bling on matches that it was barred 
hat were rolled at some target. It is be- law in New York and Connecticut. Sincs 
lieved that a game something like nine- the law specifically barred “nine-pins”, ; 
1s was popular among the Dutch, Swiss was eventually evaded by adding another 
ai Germans as long ago as av. 1200 pin and thus legally making it a new game. 
which time the game was played out- The genius who thought up that simple 
oors with an alley consisting of a single method of outwitting the law and putting 
lank 12 to 18 inches wide along which a popular game in. motion once more re 
rolled a ball toward three rows of mained modestly anonymous. With the in- 
e pins each placed at the far end crease in the number of pins, the old 
ft the alley. When the first indoor alleys diamond formation of nine-pins was aban 
‘e built and how the game was modified doned for the triangle set-up of ten-p 
m time to time are matters of dispute. that remains the rule to this day. Vario 
of the confusion arises from a lack organizations were formed to make rules 
é ertainty as to which game is meant, bowling and supervise competition in 
Is” or “bowling”, one with a “jack’’ United States but none was successful un 
nd the other with “pins”, in historical til the American Bowling Congress, organ 
ized Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling bo 


it 


Bowling Statistics 


Source: American Bowling Congress. 


American Bowling Congress Tournament Records 
Holder and home city 
MIU oes a. ahs eSactidd p ACI natieh Birk. Bros: Chitago..cenet <occsectemas area eae 
VS 54 LeRoi ee te ee ere TFeaiShop; Milwaukee.s2. =. 2 2.8 pass cee eee ee : 
I Ae Tis a tay tai Sele gta Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland.................. 
Ss AA SEED ER eT J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo................... 
MEP che chance PA we TS ia Gigas aealswatesay Lee, JouglardsDetroit sociated aera mayen 
Man Feasts ie eit < aieiiatrewsieiats Max Stein, Belleville, I... .... 0.0.0.2. eee eee eae 
20 aR eee ert ae Roe LeeJouglard::Detroit-..¢ 2080) bes. eee ae 


_AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


~ Singles 


Score Doubles 
alter Lachowski, Erie, Pa............... 712 E. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa............. 
Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohlo cere cen, 731 F. Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis.............. : 
eigechc paste Merete 724 G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis........... 
dro, Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 721 G. Rudolph—J. Ryan, Waukegan, Ill................ 
Brokaw, Canton, Ohio............... 733 C. Summerix—H. Souers, Akron, Ohio.......... Petey 
les Warren, Springfield, Ill........... 735 A. Slanina—M. Straka, Chicago, Ill................. - 
e Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.......... 749 V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo.—N. Burton, re. Texas | 
ute Anderson, Moline, lll.............. 746 D. Johnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind.. ie: 
} Forest: Parks: tis s4 sciousness 730 P. Icuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio........... ft 
rown, Terre Haute, Ind............. 742 H. Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago, Ill.......... poet ora eS Hf 
‘uff, Hey eae ee 228 ae 745 W. Lee—R. Farness, Madison, Wis.................. 3. 
Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio............ 756 i i i 
0 Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif............ 737 
ie cMahon, Chicago................ 740 
soln Protich, Akron, Ohio............. 721 
rd Rusche, St. Bernard, Ohio....... 716 
HEEGHS AUTOTAy Ieee sore cetevaida kote 757 W. Ebosh-E. Linsz, Cleveland alge Sesieeieeine AE 
ouglard, Detroit, Mich............... 775 Bob Benson—Ed Marshall, Lansing, Mich..... 
Sharkey, Chicago..............-.-.4. 758 Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland... sees 
‘Santore, Long Island City, N. Y..... 749 Eddie Koep—Joe Kissoff, Cleveland........ 
y. Sparande, Rego Park, N. Ve 723 Don McClaren, St. Louis—Billy Welu, Housto 


mya reeien eee me 


© ageiae neta 


American Bowling 


Congress Champions (cont.) 


All-events Score Team 
rs 1932 Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 1980 Jefferson Clothiers, Dayton, Ohio.................. 
fe l933 Gil Zunker, Milwaukee, Wis............. 2060 Flaig Opticians, Covington, Ky..................... 
Hrd 1934 Walt Reppenhagen, Detroit, Mich........ 1972 stronssDetrolt;: Mich’, sc." > vem Be 
1935 Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif.......... 2022 Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1936 John Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 2006 Falls City Hi-Bru, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
» 1937 Max Stein, Belleville, Ill................ 2070 Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich................... 
1938 | Don Beatty, Jackson, Mich.............. 1978 Birk: Bross_.Chicagos,lilicc Je5.. cecey cee 
1939 Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill................ 2028 Fife Electric, Detroit, Mich:........ soso. 0ueue uae 
1940 Fred Fisher, Buffalo, N. Y............... 2001 Monarch Beer, Chicago, lll.............:......--.- 
~ 1941 Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind........... 2013 Vogel/Bros;, Forest Park; lls sce yee 
1942 Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich............. 1973 Budweiser, (Chicago, Ill./s2 s-,. ceneeeen 
1946 Joe Wilman, Chicago, IIl................ 2054 Llo-da-mar Bowl, Santa Monica, Calif 


1947 Junie McMahon, Chicago............... 1965 
1948 Ned Day, West Allis, Wis................ 1979 
1949 John Small, (Chicago... ...0..0.65. 0.08 1941 
1950 Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y..... 1981 
1951 Tony Lindeman, Detroit...... Sect 2005 
1952 Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 2065 
1953 Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y..... 1994 
Brad Lewis, Ashland, Ohio.............. 1985 


WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman’s International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


Eddie and Earl Linsz, Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington Shirts, Chicago 


C. B. O'Malley Oldsmobile, Chicago 
E’ & B Beer,’ Detroit; Mich... ccvcstncs cues ueeeee 
Pfeiffer Beer, Detroit:..:.0. 0... @ccseen sone eee 


Singles Score Doubles 
Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo......... 668 M. Frank—E. Kirg, Chicago...:.:...2smenne eee 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 628 V Peters—M. Kite, Syracuse, N. Y 
Marie Clemensen, Chicago.............. 712 F. Trettin—D. McQuade, Chicago.................. 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 652 E. Haufler—B. Simon, San Antonio................ 
Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis... ... 612 Mrs. A. Lindermann—Mrs. L. Baldy, Milwaukee... . 
Mrs. Anna Gottstine, Buffalo............ 647 L. Franke—G. Weber, Fort Wayne............... 
Mrs. Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill........ 622 F. Probert—E. Sablatnik, St. Louis................ 
Helen Hengstler, Detroit................ 626 C. Powers—B. Reus, Grand Rapids................ 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 626 T. Morris—D. Burmeister Miller, Chicago........... ri 
Nancy Huff, Los Angeles............... 662 J. Pittinger—M. J. Hogan, Los Angeles............. 
Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J.............. 659 S. Hartrick—C. Allen, Detroit.................... *3 
Val Mikiel sDetroit se 0s. 50) hancock 682 V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara Falls, N. Y.......... 
Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind......... 650 Candice Miller—E. Beard, Ft. Wayne, Ind : 
Shirlee Wernecke, Chicago.............. 696 M. Cass, Alhambra—M. Mathews, Long Beach, Calif. 
Clara Mataya, St. Louis................ 658 Ann Elyasevich—Estelle Svoboda, Chicago 
Cleo Stalkamp,’Newport, Ky............. 669 Shirley Gantenbein—Flo Schick, Dallas...... 
Ida Simpson, Buffalo, N. Y.............. 639 Esther Cook—Alma Denini, Seattle............ 
Lorene Craig, Kansas City, Mo............ 672 Lorraine Quam—Martha Hoffman, Madison, Wis.. 
Marge Baginski, Berwyn, Ill............. 637 Doris Knechtges—Jane Grudzien, Detroit..... 
Mrs. Helen Martin, Peoria, IMf............ 668 Frances Stennett—Rose Gacioch, Rockford, Ill... . di 
All-events Score Team 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1807 Martin Breitt Realtors, St. Louis............ romcns a 
; Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 1765 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago ................ 
me 1934 Mrs, Esther Ryan, Milwaukee........... 1763 Tommy Dolls Five, Cincinnati............... 
1935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago-.............. 1911 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago .................. 
1936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis... ... 1683 Easty Five, \Cleveland- 20. 20. Uae wurst o 
i. 1937 Mrs. Louise Stockdale, Detroit.......... 1761 The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee.......... 
E 1938 Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago............ 1843 The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee........... 
1939 Ruth OyyeDayton,s Oliaia.. sia.cc1-teiete. ne 1724 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee............ 
1940 Mrs. Tess Morris, Chicago.............. 1777 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago.............. 
“3 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, IIL......... 1799 Rovick Bowling Shoes, Chicago........... big 
Nina Van Camp, Chicago............... 1888 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago............ 
Catherine Fellmeth, Chicago............ 1835 Silver Seal Soda, St. Louis............ Sele 
Marge Dardeen, Cincinnati.............. 1826 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee................ 
Virgie Hupfer, Burlington, lowa......... 1850 Kathryn Creme Pact, Chicago............... 
Cecelia Winandy, Chicago............... 1840 Gears by Enterprise, Detroit................ 
Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich..... 1786 Fanitorium Majors, Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
LaVerne Haverley, Los Angeles.......... 1788 Hickman Oldsmobile Whirlaway, Indianapolis 
| Mrs. Virginia Turner, Gardena, Calif... ... 1854 Cole Furniture, Cleveland 
Doris Knechtges, Detroit............... 1886 B. & B. Chevrolet, Detroit............ 
Anne Johnson, Hazleton, Pa............. 1880 | Marhoefer Weiners, Chicago 


7 oe a 


808 


DUCK PINS 


Source: A. L. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. 


- WORLD RECORDS (MEN) 


‘Goh Individual 
Event and record holder 


; Score 

Single game—Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 

RE SS oe One a ea ea ace eee 239 
game set—Arthur Lemke, Lowell, Mass... 542 
game set—James Deitsch, Baltimore..... 624 
game set—Larkin Weedon, Washington 786 
game set—Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass.. 914 

7-game set—Howard Parsons, Washington, ane 
game set—Joha Gaise, Baitimore......... 1,179 

9-game set—Mike Litrenta, Baltimore...... 1,339 

10-game set—Winny Guerke, Baltimore. »482 

Season average—Nick Tronsky, New Britain, 

ea ronna errs isa asches seuss se es's weesees 134-14 
4 Doubies 

gle game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Nor- 

SOV N ACRE QUO TERR gov eerictote! «al ejece\'e: slo 6 10:5{'a/0 028.6 sie eases 352 
3-game set—M. Avon-P. Jarman, Washing- 

RPCOMs DGS. ce eee we soe e eee nett aceecice 929 
game set—Dawson Snyder-James Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore...............-..50-205 1,122 

ame set—Andy Page-Gene Sirbaugh, At- os 

Hamilton-W. Guerke, Baiti- * 
S reodttn ath eae eis he tae eee a 1,624 
kowski, ddletown, 
D Genovesi, Rockyille, Conn....... 1,938 
E. Campbell- -L. Seim, Annapo- 
lis, Md RPT Ve Ae ecaon vache 6, ai6 Pele. biave sisi e bales 2,128 
-9-game set—-N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Balti- 
_more.. 2,431 
=e e set_—J . Dietsch-J. Weinkam, Balti- 3953 
A ik i a ee , fs 
x vera e—H. Hipsley-J. Dietsch, Bal- 
4 5B "4 Sr eee Ee ‘ pa priaicnerels Laue ap 254-10 
game—Winchester Packard, Wash- on 
set—Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore... 2...) 2,123 
: -Kelly Buick, Baltimore........ 3,348 
ark Circle Motor, Baltimore 6,460 
‘opular Club-Recreation, Bal- aap 
ve wins—Franke Tavern, Washing- : 
srage—Nationai Beer, Baltimore. . 638-42 
e—Middietown (Conn.) All-Stars 475 
Huguely’s Bethesda (Md.) Stars 1,249 
ame set—C. Hildebrand, E. Pickus, 
‘ilton, Baltimore...............++ 1,957 
SKIING 
mg Jumps (Official American) 
ag Distance; 
Made by and place in feet. 
ve Bye, Red Wing, Minn............. 106 
enson, Ishpeming, Mich.,.......... 122 
‘ lordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 
ars s Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 185 
dall, Steamboat Springs, Colo....... 203 
ugen, Steamboat pane Colo.,.... 214 
k, Lake Plackde Ne Ye tceese dare bies 235 
um, Big Pines, Calif... ner tree ie 240 
gen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
Big'Pines, Calif... :. 2.03.02 .22 60. 251 
Iron Mountain, Mich......... 257 
n Mountain, Mich............ 267 
Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 
, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash. . 288 
okle, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 289 
rault, tron Mountain, Mich.......... 297 
en, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 297 
Iron Mountain, Mich........... 297 
tid Steamboat Springs.... 316 


ae i f 


WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) 


Individual 
Event and record holder 
Single game—Vivian Walsh, Washington... 
3-game set—Minerva Weisenborn, Baltimore 
4-game sét—Mrs. Ellen Holland, Norfolk, Va. 
5-game set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 


6-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., and 

Joan Nuessele, Baltimore (tie)............ 
7-game set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore... 
8-game set—Ethel Dize, Baltimore......... 
9-game set—Marine Allen, Durham, N. C... 
10-game’set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.... 
Season average—Ida Simmons Slack....... 


Doubles 


Single game—Hazel Wells-Ruby Hovanic, 
Bridgeport, Comn............0-eseeeeeec 


3-game set—A. Levy-D. Smith, Norfolk, Va. 


4-game set—E. Brose-T. McDonough, Balti- © 
MNOFC 53 Bis sis Sie hs od agen Sa oa eee Zi 


5-game set—E. Barger-E. Dize, Baltimore... 
6-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 
7-game set—E. Traber-M. Cleaveland, At- 

lanta, Ga 


WROKO ofis5s Sore as nie aye Mina a tioisiole ee one 
9-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 
10-game set—E. Barger-E. Dize, Baltimore.. 
Season average—N. Zimmerman-M. Tuckey,] 
Baltimore............. 


Ce ay 


Teams 
Single game—Devon All-Star Girls, Devon; 
Connie oi ooidaiev ae cas scopes eon ete 


3-game set—Star Laundry Girls, Norwatic, 
Con ngeh £.Sacisiecie tiicinales ticinle es Gea 


is ee set—Evening Star Champions, 
Washington, D 


Season average—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore 
Consecutive wins—Bookies, Richmond, Va. 


3-woman 7-game set—I. Simmons, J. White, | 
E. Leib, Baltimore.......... AS eos: a eieiate 


1955 Y.M.C.A. CHAMPIONS 


Source: Dr. Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, Health L 
ae ire Education, National Council 
8. 


Swimming—Dayton, Chio 
Weight lifting—York, Pa. 

WRESTLING 
Free-Style—Baltimore Central 
Greco-Roman—Toledo Central 

GYMNASTICS 

Individual all-around—Abie Grossfield, West Side 
Team—West Side, New York 

VOLLEYBALL 
Senior—Stockton, Calif. 
Veterans’—Houston Central 

FOUR-WALL HANDBALL 


Senior singles—John Sloan, Irving Park, Chicago 
Senior doubles—John Sloan—Phi | Collins, Irving Park — 

Junior singles—Julius Ross, Cleveland Ceniral Se 
Junior doubles—Oscar Penchef—George Miller, Base Cel 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Individual—Mark Swarts, York, Pa. ear ir al 
Team—York, Pa. "Si ae 


>) 


et 
4 


~ Foil 


Gikavanaught.c. acc. on 
€.G. Bothner.... -2.0..:.. 
No competition 

G. Kavanaugh............ 
F: Townsend...0.........< 


S. D. Brecki 
C. Waldbott. 


G. H. Breed. 


P. J. Meylan 


nridgetee. Aone 


S. D. Breckinridge........ 
0. A. Dickinson.......... 


1919 c opaRoUoe S. Hall..... 


. Joseph L. Le 


J. R. de Capriles.......... 
Dean Cetrulo Shay thins tts ha fs 


Daniel Bukantz........... 
Daniel Bukantz........... 


MIS eset eons 


Epée 


FENCING 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


WED SEVONE tha. sacs see 
P. Benzenberg........... 


A. De La Poer 


J. A. MacLaughlin........ 


W. H. Russell. 


Oe eras 


F. S. Righeimer.......... 


M. Pasche.... 


G. M. Heiss... 
T. J. Sands... 


J. R. de Capriles.......... 


L. Tingley... 
F. Seibert.... 


M. A. de Capri 
M. Gilman... 


CORP See ate 


J. R. de Capriles.......... 
Abelardo Menendez....... 


Donald Thomp 


Sewell Shurtz............ George Worth............ 


SOM. 51-2005 


A. E. Sauer 


A. G. Anderson........... Mrs. W. H. Dewar 
Sohal eee eee eee J. Pyle 


Saber 


J. L. Erving 


Cc. A. Billets hock cee A. Baylis 
W. Von Blijenburgh....... M. Stimson oe 


Mrs. C. H. Woorhess nN 
F. Walton ae 


A. Gehrig 


Mrs. C. H. Hopper 


Jo Vineetie ct casas Mrs. L. M. Schoonma 
LOGS Nunes.ss5- eee “Mrs. L. M. nma 
Ne Murayeirnsoccerence cece S. Stern 

Ne Muna tetscrctete siete sis M. a 
UG Nunesssencc create 

N. C. Armitage........... 

JR. Huffman. ee asciee M. Lloyd 

A RSAUManye ee eee D. Locke 

JO RGHufiman. 7. scare D. Locke 

N. C. Armitage........... 

N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
N.C. Armitage........... 

SoRaMuft manenneeee see H. Mayer 
J.R. Huffman............ H. Mayer 

N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer — 
N.C. Armitage........... 

N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 

N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 

N. C. Armitage........... E 

AsNyilas #9. erase M. Dalton 
N. C. Armitage........... M. Cerra 

I Nyllas.8 ee cten ere H. a 
«James Flynnl...co sc esets 

Dean Cetrulo............. 

Umberto Martino......... 

Tibor Nyilas............. 

Tibor. Nytlas.. >. aorense 

Tibor Nyilas............, 

Tibor .Nyilas.;..<.,..2sees. 


Men 
_ Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
_ Gustav Hugel, Austria 
H. Grenander, Sweden 
_ Gustav Hugel, Austria 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
4 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
] Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
10 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Gosta Sandahl, Sweden 
5-21 No competition 
Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
ritz Kachler, Austria 
illis Grafstrom, Sweden 
| Willi Boeckt, Austria 
- Willi Boeckl, Austria 
li Boeckl, Austria 
illi Boeck!, Austria 
illis Grafstrom, Sweden 
arl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
arl Schafer, Austria 


_ Karl Schafer, Austria _ 

arl Schafer, Austria 

x Kaspar, Austria 

3 ix Kaspar, Austria 
Graham Sharp, England 


tk 


d Button, United 
ites 


¥ 


ICE (FIGURE) SKATING 


WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Women 


Madge Syers, England 
Madge Syers, England 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
No competition 

Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Cecilia Colledge, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
No competition 

Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Barbara A. Scott, Canada 

Aja Vrzanova, 
Czechoslovakia 

Aja Vrzanova, Czech. 

Jeannette Altwegg, 
England 

Jacqueline du Bief, France 

Tenley Albright, U. S. 

Gundi Busch, Germany 


55 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(At Vienna, Austria, Feb. 15-18) 


Year 
1914 


Source: Art Goodfellow, Editor, National Sports Publications, 7 Park Ave., New York, N. Yo, 
: UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


Men 
Norman Scott 


1915-17 No competition 


Women 
Theresa Weld 
No competition 4 
Mrs. R. S. Beresford 


1918 Nathaniel Niles 

1919 No competition No competition 4 
1920 Sherwin Badger Theresa Weld 
1921 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1922 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1923 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1924 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1925 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran 
1926 C. 1. Christenson Beatrix Loughran 
1927 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran 
1928 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1929 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1930 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1931 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1932 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1933 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1934 Roger Turner Suzanne Davis 
1935 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 
1936 Robin Lee Maribel Y, Vinson 
1937 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 
1938 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1939 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1940 Eugene Turner Joan Tozzer 

1941 Eugene Turner Jane Vaughn 

1942 Bobby Specht Jane V. Sullivan 
1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. Gretchen Merrill 
1944 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 
1945 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 
1946 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1947 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1948 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1949 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 
1950 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 
1951 Richard Button Sonya Klopfer 
1952 Richard Button Tenley Albright 
1953 Hayes A. Jenkins Tenley Albright 
1954 Hayes A. Jenkins Tenley Albright 


1955 U. S. Championships 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, Colorado Springs, 
Women—Tenley Albright, Newton Center, Mas: 
Pairs—Carole Ann O 


ley, Calif. 


Gold dance—Carmel and Edward Bodel, Ori 


Calif 


Silver dance—Barbara Stein-Ray C. Sato, — 
Angeles r 
Men’s junior—Tom Moore, Seattle . 
Women’s junior—Nancy Heiss, New York 
Junior pairs—Maribel Owen-Charles Foster, 
Men’s novice—James Short, Los Angeles 
Women’s novice—Carol Wanek, New York 


Canadian 
Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto 


2) 4 
rmaca-Robin Greiner, Berk 


0. 


Alan Jenkins, United States 

niley Albright, United States 

es Dafoe-Norris Bowden, Canada 
Westwood-Lawrence Demmy, 


___—- European 

Giletti, France 

Hanna EFigel, Austria J 
d Laszlo Nagy, Hungary . 
Westwood-Lawrence Bananas 


North American 


Alan Jenkins 

nley Albright 

afoe-Norris Bowden, Toronto 
and Edward Bodel 


Women—Carol Jane Pachl, Ottawa 
Pairs—Frances Dafoe-Norris Bowden _ 
Dance—Lindis and Jeffery Johnston, London. 


Cunningham’s Car Triumphs ; 


Briggs Cunningham’s 
Jaguar captured the 12-hour Fk 
Grand Prix for sports cars at Sebrin; 
1955 by 10 seconds. Phil Walters of 
Palm Beach, Florida, and Mike Hawt! 


pleted the 183 laps (951.6 miles) v 
+ An 


average of 79.3 m.p.h. eae 


WORLD 


ICE (SPEED) SKATING 


Source: International Skating Union (1.8.U.). 


RECORDS 


: MEN 
Time Recordholder and country Where made ‘Date f 
ODS eke sc. Jurij Sergeew, U.S.S.R.......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R..........2- Jan. 19, 1955. 
DDG Mele ohses Eugeny Grishin, U.S.S.R......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 12, 1955. 
POSS See ches Eugeny Grishin, U.S.S.R......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 10, 1955 
' UY. Aa a Anton Huiskes, Holland......... Davos iSwitz.,.c.23seee eee Jan. 24, 1953 i. 
; WAS Oo ce i... Boris ohilkay} USS.SIR2 3". oe bec cc Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 9, 1955 
l GE 403 ages We Hjalmar Andersen, Norway...... Hamar, Norway.............. Feb. 10,1952 — 
: 184.638 pts....... Dimitry Sakunenko, U.S.S.R...... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 9-10,1955 
; WOMEN wy 
Saas OFA. eo Saiec ok Tamara Rilova, U.S.S.R.......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 11, 1955 
me 0002... 20s SEW. “CaMoRaAr Tamara Rilova, U.S.S.R.......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ 12,1955 
LY ZOE nee Khalida Schegolewa, U.S.S.R..... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ © 
BHGOUE oo doc vas Bal S287 eects ta Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ 
PR OUO ees 5 Gate SONG os. wwe Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ 
Aill-around....... 203.920 pts....... Tamara Rilova, U.S.S.R.......... Alma‘ Ata, U°S:S'R:casosee ane 


= 
= 


NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS 


(Made in 


MEN’S OUTDOOR 
Time Holder Place Date 
18.1 Robert Fitzgerald. . Minneapolis. .1/10/43 
{sa Charles Gorman. ..Lake Placid . .2/14/27 


35.4 Ken Bartholomew. . St. Paul...... 1/25/42 
35.4 Robert Fitzgerald. . Minneapolis. .2/15/42 


. 1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis.. 1/7/45 


1:55.8 Clas Thunberg..... Saranac Lake.2/15/26 
. 2:38.2 Clas Thunberg..... Lake Placid . .2/12/26 
2229-7 = Del Lamb. .)./ss. 62). Oslagacnc che: 2/19/48 


. 5:33.8 Eddie Schroeder... .Minneapolis. .1/30/34 


‘3m... 8:19.6 Ross Robinson..... Lake Placid ..2/14/30 | 


5 mi.....14:30.4 Ross Robinson..... Lake Placid ..2/12/27 
_ * Made on 400-meter track in Norway. 


WOMEN’S OUTDOOR 


20.2 Maddy Horn. ...Saranac Lake. 2/11/39 
Pat Gibson...... StPaul...<.,. 1/30/55 


so.aek. Neitzel’s. .5......00. Minneapolis. . 2/3/29 
eec20-9) Maddy Horn... <.. Escanaba*....1/13/40 
peace?) Dot Franey...:..:. Minneapolis. .1/16/37 
.. 3:06.1 Maddy Horn....... Oconomowoct 1/24/37 


" Michigan. t+ Wisconsin. 


WOMEN’S. INDOOR 
FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER 


21.6 Dot Franey........ St. Paul...... 2/15/36 
31.0 Dot Franey....... Steiouls. 2a... 2/25/33 
mead, Dot: Franeys 2c... Shemales 2/16/36 
. 1:26.7 B. M. DeSchepper Champaign...Mar. ’54 
Pelee. bie KAGIKION, > f.30.6% 0% Chicago...... 2/2/35 


... 3:10.7 B. M. DeSchepper Champaign...Mar. '54 


FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER 
ey A2 B. M. DeSchepper.Edmonton 4/23-25/53 
. 1:26.4 B.M. DeSchepper. Milwaukee . .3/5-6/55 
. 2:17.3° Pat Underhill.....Milwaukee ..3/5-6/55 
. 3:07.2 Pat Underhill. .... Edmonton 4/23-25/53 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. 


competition) 


MEN’S INDOOR : 
FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER 


Event Time Holder Place 
220\¥d25 1 b18" FaRODSON ne ee ome Boston....... 
¥mi.... 23.8 CG) Gormans...-nae St. John*..... 
440 yd... 36.8 C.Gorman........ St. John......2 
880 yd... 1:15.6 B. O’Sickey....... Pittsburgh.... 3/1/ 
% mi.... 2:00.4 P.Johnston....... Cleveland.... 3/2, 
1 mi..... 2:41.2 Morris Wood- 

F.Robson....... Pittsburgh... .2/) 
VY mi... 4:25 Edmund Lamy... .Cleveland. . 
2mi..... 5:54.8 R. Heckenbach....St. Paul..... 


3imi..e. 8:58'8 SP; Johnston. sae Pittsburgh 
4mi.....13:41.8 Joe Moore........ Brooklyn..... 
DiMisetes lL Os42-2 he Sta kane otekies Chicago...... 

* New Brunswick, Canada. 


FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER | 
440 yd... 39 Robert Olson......Edmonton 4, 
880) yds). -1:21:7. Ge Hutchinson. . .Colo. Springs 
% mi.... 2:06.2 £. Babayan....... Colo. Springs. 
lmi..... 2:49.5 Edgar Dame...... Edmonton 4/; 
2mi..... 6:02.3 Edgar Dame...... E. Lansing 3/: 


LeBel Duo Triumphs 
Leo LeBel of Lake Placid, N. 


ship with a record loa of 28 feet 
at the Grossinger (N. Y.) Count 
He cleared 15 barrels. The previov 
of 15 bamrels On 28 feet 3 inches 


previous mark of 7 parrels’ for 
inches. 


SOCCER 


Source: Flannery News Bureau of New York. 


National Challenge Cup Winners National Amateur Challenge 
Emblematic of United States Cup Winners 


champiansntp. ~ 1923 No official champion* 
(Senior amateur and professional elevens eligible for 1924 Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia 


Souasaccshse)) 1925 Toledo (Ohio) F. C. 
“Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club es EUS gO as nen Bedford, Mass. 4 
- Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 1928 No official shanuiont 4 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 1929 Heidelberg (Pa.) F.C. 
é ates aac oe 1930 Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
~ Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co_F.C. 1931 Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio 
0 Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 1932 Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio 
“Robins Dry Back F. C., Brooklyn, N. Y 1933 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo foe 1934 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
3 Paterson (N I) Ec” aA 1935 W. W. Riehl S. C., Castle’Shannon, Pa. 
“Fall River (Mass.) F. C 1936 First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
hawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass. 1937 Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 1938 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
ie iver (Mass.) F. C. 1939 St. Michael’s A. C., Fall River, Mass. 
~ New York Nationals S. C. 1940 Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
koah All-Stars, New York 1941 Fall River (Mass.) SaGe 
all River (Mass.) F.C. 1942 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 
all River (Mass.) FC. 1943 Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
‘New Bedford (Mass.) F. C. 1944 Eintracht S. C., New York 
is x, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 1945 Eintracht S. C., New York 
‘Stix, Baer & Fuller F.C. St. Louis, Mo. 1946 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
tral Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 1947 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
- : : 1948 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
German American ’s. C., Philadelphia 1949 Elizabeth (N. J.) ae na 
3 re sar Pie ik 1950 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
Ge 1951 German-Hungarian S. C.,.New York 
Hots aa alt ie. BEN You 1952 St. Louis Raiders 
ay ucket (R. 1.) F. C. 1953 Ponta Delgada, Fall River, Mass. 
Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 1954 Beadling (Pa.) S. C. 
Brooklyn (N. Y) Hispano S.C. * Medals to semifinalists: ee Yarn F. C., 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. ¢. delphia; Roxbury (Mass.) F. C.; Jeannette (Pa.) 
Rr okhattan S. €., New York Swedish American A. AL Si: 1icago, Ih. + Fi 


Powers-Hudson-Essex F. C., Fall River, Mass.; 
Swedish American A. C., Detroit, Mich. 


e S inks & & St. Louis, Mo. 1955 BRITISH SOCCER CHAMPION ; 
nan-Hungarian 's.C., New York ‘ Source: Jim Kelly, 2889 Bainbridge Ave., New 


> 


International—England 

English 
League (Division !)—Chelsea 
League (Division 11)—Birmingham City 
League (Division Ill, South)—Bristol City 
League (Division II1, North)—Barnsley 
Cup—Newcastle United 


ik Belt, which annually goes Scottish 
essional athlete of the year, as _ League (Division “A’”)—Aberdeen 


in a poll of sportswriters and League (Division “B’’)—Airdrieonians 


scasters Eovahout the country. The | Cup—Clyde 
oe Welsh 
—Phil izzuto (baseball) League (Division 1, South)—Newport County : 
Reynolds (baseball) League (Division 1, North)—Flint Town United = 
eat ocky Marciano (boxing) Cup—Barry Town 
. Hogan (golf) trish » 


villi Mays (baseball) League—Linfield Cup—Dundela 


Ch. 


Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 


Ch. 
Ch. 


Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Rock Ridge Night Rocket 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 


Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 


Best in show 


Ch. Higgins’ Red Pat 
Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pineerade 
LittlesEmin. vss ven. 


Rock Ridge Night Rocket 


Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... 


Tyronne Farm Clancy 
Rock Falls Colonel 


. Warren Remedy 
. Sabine Rarebit....... 


No best in show award 
Barberryhill Bootlegger 
Governor Moscow 
Signal Circuit......... 
Pinegrade Perfection 
Talavera Margaret 
Land Loyalty of Bellhaven 
Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney 
Ch. Nancolleth Markable 


CUO OSn i iri iri iran] 


Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition 


. Strathway Prince Albert 
. Brentwood Hero 
eiMatford Vics 4225....- 
. Conejo Wycollar Boy 
. Haymarket Faultless 
. Briergate Bright Beauty 
. Conejo Wycollar Boy 
. Midkiff Seductive 


Ch. Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. 
Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace of Blakeen....... 
Ch. St. Margaret Magnificent of Clairedale....... 
Ch. Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston............ 
Daro of Maridor 
Ferry v. Rauhfelsen of Giralda 

| Ch. My Own Brucie 
Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgerstoune 
Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft 
Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds............ 
Shieling’s Signature 
Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm 
Warlord of Mazelaine 
Rock Ridge Night Rocket 
Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy 
Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... 
Bang Away of Sirrah Crest 
Rancho Dobe’s Storm 
So Ch. Topflight Template of Twin Ponds.......... 
1 Ch. Carmer’s Rise and Shine 


Boxer 


DOG SHOWS 
Source: The American Kennel Club, 
Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 


Breed 


Irish setter... 
Sealyham terri 
Pomeranian... 


er 


Old English sheep dog........ 


Cocker spaniel 
Poodle, standa 


iC Sect eaer 


Fox terrier, smooth........... 


Cocker spaniel 


Bedlington terrier............ 
Bedlington terrier............ 
Scottish terrier............... 


ItiSh).SOftERS omsicciesceeees nee 


Fox terrier, smooth........... 
Fox terrier, smooth........... 


Bulldog...... 


Old English sheep dog........ 
Fox terrier, wire.............. 
Fox terrier, wire............0. 


Bull terrier... 
Cocker spaniel 


Sealyham terri 
Pointer....... 


Airedale terrier.............. 


CS Sen Gaccbs ten 


Sealyham terrier............. 
Fox terrier, Wire.............. 


Sealyham terrier............. 


Fox terrier, wire.............. 


English setter. 


Doberman pinscher........... 


Cocker spaniel 
West Highland terrier......... 
Miniature poodle............. 
Welsh terrier 


BOXGih wi scnetesett 


Fete m ewe wneeene 


Doberman pinscher........... 


Welsh terrier. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Owner 


William W. Higgins 
. Pinegrade Kennels 


Mrs, V. Matta ~ 


Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy 
Harkness Edwards 
Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 


John G. Bates 
S. L. Froelich 


Mrs. Cheever Porter 


Amory L. Haskell 
Maridor Kennels 
Leonard Collins 
H. E. Mellenthin 
Blakeen Kennels 
Wissaboo Kennels 


Robert A. Gusman ; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
Mrs. John G. Winant ; 


Jack Spear 
William T. Holt 


Mrs. Leonard Smit 
Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey — 


Winthrop Rutherfurd 


Sabine Kennels 
A. Albright, Jr. 


William P. Wolcott — 
Alex H. Stewart ~ 


Mrs. Tyler Morse 


George W. Quintard 
Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 


R. H. Elliot 
G. L. L. Davis 


Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 


William T. Payne 
Frederic C. Hood 


Bayard Warren 


Robert F. Maloney. 


Halleston Kennels 


Frederic C. Brown 


R. M. Lewis — 


Mrs. Florence B. Ich 


John G. Bates 
Giralda Farms 
S. M. Stewart 


Halleston Kennels 


Blakeen Kennels 


Clairedale Kennels 
Halleston Kennels pi 


Maridor Kennels 
Giralda Farms 
H. E. Mellenthin 


Mrs. John G. IE 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Mrs. John G. 
Dr. and Mrs. 


y 


BASEBALL 


inches. 

Plate to second base—127 feet 834 inches. 

Distance from base to base (home plate 
-included)—90 feet. 

Size of bases—15 inches by 15 inches.. 

Pitcher’s plate—24 inches by 6 inches. 

Batter’s box—6 feet by 4 feet. 

Home plate—17 inches by 17 inches, cut 

to a point at rear. 

ome plate to backstop—Not less than 60 

eet. 

Weight of ball—Not less than 5 

more than 514 ounces. 

cumference of ball—Not less than 9 

s nches nor more than 9% inches. 
Bat—Must be round, not over 234 inches 

n diameter at thickest part, nor more 

than 42 inches in length, and of hard- 
wood in one piece or laminated. 


ounces nor 


FOOTBALL 


1 of field—531, yards (160 feet). 
it of goal posts—20 feet. 


“of goal posts—18 feet 6 inches, in- 
side to inside, and not more than 19 
Saga outside to outside. 


LAWN TENNIS 


court—Rectangle 78 feet long and 
+ wide (singles); 78 feet long and 
, wide (doubles). 

f net—3 feet in center, gradually 
reach 3-foot 6-inch posts at each 

court. 

hall be more than 214 inches and 
an 254 inches in diameter and 
more than 2 ounces and less than 
2% ounces. 


yards wide and at least 10 feet 
The posts must be light enough to 
collided with. 


yuld not exceed 314 inches in 


Standard Measurements in Sports 


. Home plate to pitcher’s box—60 feet 6- 


GOLF 


Weight of ball—Not greater than 
ounces. 
Size of ball—Not less than 1.680 inch 
diameter. 
Velocity of ball—Not greater than 250 fi 
per second. 
Hole—Shall be 41%, inches in diameter 
at least 4 inches deep. 
Clubs—No restrictions on the size; 1 
the maximum number permitted 
championship competition. 


ICE HOCKEY 


Size of rink—200 feet long by 85 feet w: 
(desired size). 
Size of goal—6 feet wide by 4 teeta 
height. 
Puck—1 inch thick and 3 inches in dia 
eter; made of vulcanized rubber; wei 
—6Y%, ounces (unofficial). ; 
Length of stick—Not more than 53 incl 
from heel to end of shaft nor 14% in 
from heel to end of blade. Blade shov nt 
not exceed 3 inches in height, exc 
goalkeeper’s stick, which shall not 
ceed. 314 inches in height except at 
heel, where it must not exceed 
inches. 


BASKETBALL , 
(National Collegiate A. A. Bulesys 
Playing court—94 feet long by 50 feet 


Baskets—Rings 18 inches in inside d 
eter, with white cord nets, fy 
inches in length. Each ring is ma 
metal and is not more than 5% of 
inch in diameter. 

Height of basket ring—10 feet. 

Weight of ball—Not less than 20 co} 
nor more than 22. 

Circumference of ball—No greater th: 
inches and not less than 29%. { 

Free-throw line—15 feet from the f 
the backboard. 


BOXING fi 2 

Size of ring—The matches take pla 
an area, not less than 18 nor more 
20 feet square. It is enclosed by 
1-inch covered ropes. The floor 
2-inch padding that extends at 
inches beyond the roped area in t 
of elevated rings and 3 feet if Ais 
is at floor level. f 
Gloves—In. professional fights, U 
gloves generally are used, een ae t 
contests, where 6-ounce gloves are 
custom, The A.A.U. these = 


Distance 

‘1 kilometer 
_ 5 kilometers 
10 kilometers 
20 kilometers 
100 kilometers 
1 hour 


100 kilometers 
rs 1 hour 


| * Third U. C. I. regulations (1933, etc.). 


CYCLING 
WORLD RECORDS 


Source: Otto Eisele, Associate Editor, American Bicycttsi, 


OUTDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


Holder and country Where made Year 
.R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...Milan ..... 1952: oh Geers ee : 
wh Batvesinivrtal yes... 5. anes Milan ..:.. 1938 > eee E 
. M. Archambaud, France ...... Milan* =... 1937 CAE eee $ 
. M. Archambaud, France ...... Milan 32%. 19874. oe : 
. M, de Benedetti, Italy ........ Milany 2. - 1942 nah eee 720: 
SH CODDI  Ltalyare a.) sits one Milangy etc 1942 28 mi. 805 yd 
INDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 
. R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...... Parish: sce 1952) eye 
Motor-Paced* i" 
. J. Lohmuller, Switzerland .... Paris ...... 1952) 2 ee 1:29:372 
. J. Goutorbe, France .......... Paris cers. 1952 


. 71 km, 268 m. 


OUTDOOR AMATEUR (Unpaced Standing Start) 


1 kilometer ..... R. Vargachine, Russia ........ Moscow 1953)... Gee 
5 kilometers pA azianikawLtalyieniwers|s: ou. aa. Milanes 3 5 1954: 3). eee 
10 kilometers PE A UTer Oh TtALY whee a ycraetane itl an eran 1952.4 3.3 eee 
20 kilometers se, DAlGiniy Tialy wa seer. sae Milaneccn.: 1954 :2) Siege 
100 kilometers ..... Ata Milesi, Teal ye ier shan soar Milan ences ne 1954.9, 455 See 129: 
ys MOU a ea oie ts He Baldinie italvcn past Milanya.2.. 1954 27 mi. 1,550 yd 
‘a 
NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
% Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. : * 
Year Winner Where held Year Winner Where held — 4 
1921 Arthur Nieminsky, New York..... Washington, D. C. 1939 Martin Deras, California.......... Columbus 
1922 Carl Hambacher, New Jersey...... Atlantic City 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey...... 
1923 Charles Barclay, California........ Chicago 1941 Marvin Thomson, IIlinois i 
924 ‘Charlie Winter, New York........ Buffalo 1945 Ted Smith, New York... ha 
925 Edward Merkner, Illinois......... St. Louis 1946 Don Hester, California............ Columbus *y ee 
26 Edward Merkner, Illinois......... Philadelphia 1947 Ted Smith, New York............ Philadelphia 
7 Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York... Louisville 1948 Ted Smith, New York............ Kenosha, Wis. 
928 R. J. Connor, District of Columbia. . Kenosha, Wis. 1949 James Lauf, Maryland............ San Diego, 
{ 929 Sergio Matteini, New York........ Newark, N. J. 1950 Robert Pfarr, Wisconsin.......... New Brunsw 
930 Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin........ Keonsha, Wis. 1951 Gus Gatto, California... . Columbus 
935 5 Ceoal Hursey, Georgia............ Atlantic City 1952 Steve Hromjak, Ohio 
36 Jackie Simes, New Jersey........ St. Louis 1953 Ronald Rhoads, California........ 
937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey...... Buffalo 1954 Jack Disney, California.......... 


Time 

229 2/5 

238 3/5 
1:04 3/5 


2:02 


4:46 1/5 
7:18 2/5 
11:38 
23 222 1/5 
48:40 2/5 
45:22 
1:02:14 
2:02:00 
i oe ee 25 1/5 


AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA RECORDS 


ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH 
Record-holder and where made 
B. W. King, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Charles Winters, Chicago, III. 
John Leahy, Louisville, Ky. .. 
Henry Surman 
R. L. Guthridge 
S. C. Haberle ....... 
Theodore Becker, Louisville, Ky. 
Don Sheldon, Columbus, Ohio .2:....0.c0- 0000s. one cheek 
Vaughan Angell, Columbus, Ohio 
Gus/Gatto;r Columbus, Ohio’ a. 5.2 ccs. c.0e see ce ee 
Jackie W. Simes, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
AS EAMWahl eButtalojNY soso. 2 Skee eee ee eee 
Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
EeovAdamswBiftaloy: Ni Vat, stis8 oasis bast oct nearer 
Louis Maltese, Union City, N. J., to South Philadelphia, Pa. 
Don Sheldon, Old Westbury, N. ¥. sha laisin ajeleinsa) eA a ate 
Everett Cassagneres, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


rr aS 


Oi aia ace eee eee aC TY 


‘A PPARENTLY nobody knows where bil- 
; liards originated. Some trace the game 
pack to ancient Greece or early Egyptian 
days; others insist it originated in France 
or England in medieval times. Shakespeare 
must have believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
cause in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
_ Cleopatra saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, 
- Charmian.” There is an illustration of 

Louis XIV of France playing billiards in 
1694 and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
set the “cue ball” in motion, from which 
it is evident that the pointed cue was a 
later development. 

‘Certainly the game was popular in Eng- 
nd and on the Continent in the 17th 


Leon Magnus 1912 John Horgan 


_ W.H. Catton 1913-14 Alfredo DeOro 
Eugene Carter 1915 George Moore 
Lioyd Jevne 1915 William H. Huey 

“Harry P. Cline 1916 Alfredo DeOro 
John Daly 1916 Charles Ellis 
_ Thomas Hueston 1916 Charles McCourt 
-09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Hugh Heal 
Fred Eames 1916 George Moore 

Alfredo DeOro 1917. Charles McCourt 

John Daly 1917 _—R. L. Cannafax 


1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 


Thomas Hueston 
1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 


. Alfredo DeOro 1919 Alfredo DeOro 
Joe Carney” 1919 R. L. Cannafax 
ei 
High Runs 

Event Points 

(1 ee ea Tournament (Pro)......... 18 

di areata Tournament (World)....... 17 

Secpivcs Interstate League.......... 18 

eons American League.......... 20 

2....... Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson 25 

Since Tournament (World)....... 17 

ete ele cs Match: playscccn-nacceus cba, £O 

0G Rennan National League*.......... 18 

| aes Tournamentf............. 17 

er are Match’playt: (scdo.a 2c ee 


t No safeties; optional cue 


1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 
1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 
1929—Charles Jordan 
1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 
1930—Max Shimon 
1930—R. B. Harper 


ted ©~States team, with 1,185 
. the 1955 international tuna 
off Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. 
snant, Jr. of New York boated a 


BILLIARDS 


Billiards Statistics 


Source: Press Service Bureau, The Billiard Congress of America. 


World Three-cushion Champions 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS | 5 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


and 18th centuries and early settler 
North America are supposed to have 
troduced the game here. How to ap} 
“english” to a billiard ball was discoy 

by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820. 
Frenchman named Mingaud is cre 
with having invented the “draw” shi 
about the same time and also to hay 
vised leather tips for wooden cues. Chai 
pionship competition, amateur and p 
fessional, is a modern developmen 

billiards. The first formal professional: 
tournament held in the United States t 
place in New York in 1863 with 
players competing. The first three-cus 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 


Welker Cochrar 


1920 John Layton 1935 

1921 Augie Kieckhefer 1936 = Willie Hoppe 
1921-23 John Layton 1937. Welker Cochran 
1923 ‘Tiff Denton 1938 Welker Cochran: 
1924 ~R. L. Cannafax 1939 Joe Chamaco 
1925 R.L. Cannafax 1940-44 Willie Hoppe 


1926-27 Otto Reiselt 1944 Welker Cochrat 


1927. Augie Kieckhefer 1945-46 Welker Cochra 
1928 Otto Reiselt 1947 —-Willie Hoppe 
1928-29 John Layton 1948 ~— Willie Hoppe 
1930 John Layton ~ | 1949 Willie Hoppe 
1931 = Arthur Thurnblad 1950 = Willie Hopp: 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 1951 — Willie Hoppe 
1933 Welker Cochran 1952 Willie Hoppe 
1934 John Layton 1953 


Ray Kilgore 


High Averages—Best Game 


Year Holder Points 

1925 Otto Reiselt..... 50in I6innings Intersta 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 100 in 57 innings Interstate 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 150 in 104 innings Interstate 
1930 John Layton.... 50in 23innings Tourname 
1939 Joe Chamaco.... 50in 23innings National L 
1940 Jay N. Bozeman. 50in 23innings Tournament 
1945 Willie Hoppe.... 50in 20innings Tournamen 
1945 Welker Cochran. 60in 20innings Match 
1947 Willie Hoppe.:.. 60in 2linnings Matcht — 


1946—Edward Leet — 
1946—Robert M. L 
1947—Robert M. Li 
1948—Robert M. 
1948—C. T. Vande: 
1948-54—Edward 


1931—Frank Flemming 
1931-35—Edward Lee 
1936—Edward Lee* 
1937—A. Primeau 
1938—Gene Deardorff 
1939—Gene Deardorft 
1945-46— 

C. T. Vandenovert 
t Match. 


585-pound tuna as the U. S. score: 
victory in the Alton B. Sharp Trop 
petition since 1949. Afredo A. Beh 
Venezuela caught a 277-pound bh 
give his country second place. 

tee 2 > 8 oie es 


1878-80 Cyrille Dion 1901 Frank Sherman 


1881 Gottlieb Wahistrom | “1901 Alfredo DeOro 
2-83 Albert Frey 1902 William Clearwater 
J. L. Malone 1902 Grant Eby 
6-87 Alfred Frey 1903 Alfredo DeOro 
J. L. Malone (f) 1904 Alfredo DeOro 
887-88 Alfredo DeOro 1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 
} Frank Powers 1905 Alfredo DeOro 
‘Albert Frey 1905 Thomas Hueston (f) 
~ Alfredo DeOro 1906 Thomas Hueston 
H. Manning 1906 John Horgan . 
j Frank Powers (f) 1906 Jerome Keogh 
pee Alfredo DeOro 1907 Thomas Hueston 
1895 = William Clearwater 1908 Thomas Hueston 
Alfredo DeOro 1908 Frank Sherman 
Frank Stewart (f) 1908 Alfredo DeOro 
Grant Eby 1909. Charles Weston 
Jerome Keogh 1909 John Kling 
William Clearwater 1910 Thomas Hueston 
Jerome Keogh 1910 Jerome Keogh 


1899-1900 Aifredo DeOro 
_(f)Forfeit. (1) League play. 


1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 
(t) Tourney. 


_ Event Holder Year 
urnament—high run...... 126 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 
Tournament—high run...... 125 Bennie Allen 1935 
onal TUN 500.55 125 George Kelly 1935 
Dele siels 125 Willie Mosconi 1945 

121 Willie Mosconi 1952 

Rh wesretays 526 Willie Mosconi 1954 

BE ohh 63 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 

Malniatets\Soieie sicis/<'s'e 18.75 Willie Mosconi 1951 


t Tied by Willie Mosconi in 1946. 


Record of Fastest Mile Runs 


: _Foot-racing history was made on May 28, 
955, when three men ran a mile in less 
han 4 minutes at London, England. The 
ictor was Laszlo Tabori of Hungary, who 
as timed in 3:59. Chris Chataway of 
; gland, the runner-up, was six feet be- 


Runner and country 
AC Roger Bannister, 


Same) ence; tess, 4a 


aS CD eRe John Landy, Australia . 


e erly New pore Feb. 5, 1955. 


(m) Match, 


POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
(14.1 Championship Game) 


SA a TY 


John Landy, Australia .... 
England ... 
Laszle Tabori, Hungary .... 
Roger Bannister, England .... 
: *John Landy, Australia .... 
Tee ... *Chris Chataway, England .... 
RPE ey ct pci ne {Brian Hewson, England ... 
Bra iors eo Wes Santee, United States .... 
Bile stete .. Wes Santee, United States .... 
gil si se 3s Wes Santee, United States .... 
Chris Chataway, England .... 
Peaks 5 shch's Wes Santee, United States .... 
1o ae Wes Santee, United States .... 
METAS ay s)he, 56 che Gunder Hagg, Sweden .... 
.... *Bobby Seaman, United States .... 
RB ewivets aed Arne Andersson, Sweden .... 
| LSE ae John Landy, Australia .... 


_+ Finished third. The world indoor reoatl is 4 LS 6, set by Gunnar Nielsen’ “ot Den n 


World Pocket Billiard Champions 


1912 — R. J. Ralph- 1937 _ Ralph Greenleaf 
1913 Alfredo DeOro 1938 James Caras 
1913-15 Bennie Allen 1939 James Caras 
1916 John Layton 1940 Andrew Ponzi (1) 
1916-18 Frank Taberski 1941 Willie Mosconi (1) 
1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 1941 Erwin Rudolph (t) | 
1925. Frank Taberski 1942 Irving Crane (m) — 
1926 Ralph Greenleaf 1942 Willie Mosconi (t) — 
1926 Erwin Rudolph 1943. Andrew Ponzi (m) 
1926. Thomas Hueston 1944 Willie Mosconi(m) 
1927. Frank Taberski 1945 Willie Mosconi 
1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 Willie Mosconi 
1928 Frank Taberski 1946 Irving Crane(t) 
1929 Ralph Greenleaf 1947 Willie Mosconi (m) — 
1929. Frank Taberski 1948 Willie Mosconi (m) 
1930 Erwin Rudolph 1949 Jimmy Caras (t) 
1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 1950 Willie Mosconi (t) - 
1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 1951 Willie Mosconi (t) 
1935 Andrew Ponzi 1952 Willie Mosconi (t) 
1936 James Caras 1953. Willie Mostane at 
Event Holder — 
Tournament—best game in é 
inDINGS eo fhe 5 SS ae 2 Ralph Greenleaf 1 
Tournament (nationa!)}—hest Ns 
game in innings.......... 2 Irving Crane 
Tournament (world)—best ‘ " 
game in innings.......... 2. Willie Mosconi — 1952} 
Match—high run for single aaa 
PaMOn.. sad. ccdeckicceeee 127 Willie Mosconi — 1 
Match—high run for single LS abt a 
aM. psuaaccaee isonet 127 James Caras mee 
Match—high run in continu- ro 
OOS playsaee Je ees 153 Andrew Ponzi. a 


t Tied by Mosconi in 1953. 


hind Tabori and inches back of Ch: away 

was Brian Hewson, also of England. 

way and Hewson had identical clockings 

3:59.8. It was the first time that th 

runners had cracked the 4-minute bi 

in a single race. 
The record of the world’s fastest 


Site 

Turku, Finland 
. Vancouver, B. C. 
London, England 
Oxford, England 
Vancouver, B. C. 
London, England 
. London, England 
Austin, Texas 
Compton, Calif. ee 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... June i} 


Aldershot, England .... July 
Compton, Calif.. 5°. 0222 June ¢ 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... May 29 
Malmo, Sweden ....... July 
Compton, Calif. ....... June 
Malmo, Sweden ....... July 
Turku, Finland ....... May 


. Stockholm, Sweden .... 


Ba) eee he Sens 


818 | Pie . sn 
| TRACK AND FIELD » 


UNNING, jumping, hurdling and throw- 
ing weights—track and field sports, in 
other words—are as natural to boys and 
- young men as eating, drinking and breath- 
‘ ing. Unorganized competition in this form 
of sport goes back beyond the Cave Man 
Ban Organized competition begins with the 
first recorded Olympic Games in Greece, 
776 B. C., when Coroebus of Elis won: the 
‘only event on the program, a race of ap- 
_ proximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, 
‘ with an ever-widening program of events, 
continued until “the glory that was 
_ Greece” had faded and “the grandeur that 
- was Rome” was tarnished, and finally were 
_ abolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius 
4 a of Rome in A. D. 394, The Tailteann Games 
of Ireland are supposed to have antedated 
the first Olympic Games by some centuries, 
but we have no records of the specific 
nts and winners thereof. 
‘Professional contests of speed and 
trength were popular at all times and in 
many lands, but the widespread competi- 
tion of amateur athletes in track and field 


broke up this organization and the Am: 


Information Please Almar 


sports is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. The first organized amateur athletic 
meet of record was sponsored by the Roya. 
Military Academy at Woolwich, England, — 
in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge track and } 
field rivalry began in 1864 and the English 
amateur championships were established 
in 1866. In the United States such organi- 
zations as the New York Athletic Club and 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco con- 
ducted track and field meets in the 1870's, 
and a few colleges joined to sponsor 
meet in 1874. The success of the colle 
meet led to the formation of the Inte 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athlete 
of America and the holding of an annua 
set of championship games beginning in 
1876. 

Many athletic clubs. joined the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of _ 
America, formed in 1879, but dissensio 


teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, has 
been the ruling body in American amateur 
athletics since that time. 


ae Track and Field Statistics. 


ree: : Opictal A.A.U. Track and Field Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by eoutteey, of the publishers, the Ame- 
4 thietic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


MEN’S WORLD RECORDS | 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation as sok Jan. 31, 1955 


RUNNING 
Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
. 93s nee E. Patton...... United States...... Fresno, Calif........ ..May 15, 1948 
Shine <a So Seal Oh end Hector Hogan......... Australia.......... Sydiieysos.6 2. eels Mar. 13, 1 
Eee steia Sete j012/e\~ DU L2iSra tots Seti visit Melvin E. Patton...... United States...... Los Angeles......... May 7,1 
PAO Sas, he dinis)s wiclos 3284 ain Herbert McKenléey..... Jamaica, B.W.I... ..Berkeley, Calif....... June 5, 1! 
1m, 436s. ib Whitfield. ve . United States. ..... Turku, Finland. ..... July 17, 
Beira hen is sy Gunnar Nielsen; ...... Denmark.......... Copenhagen....:....Sept. 30, 
Behe es SIMMS Sete ME Rass John Landy........... Australia.......... Turku, Finland;.....June 21 
HeA Saooe BiME AO. Se Slee orraseete Gaston Reiff.......... Belgium........... Pavi$. Scvieetesincs , Aug. 26, 
PEER ASIN. 20.4 Seroclonsctee ° Vladimir Kut.......... USES: Rewik, dsckmre ole PIAQUC®. sias nawcterense Oct. 23, 
REAP CHIN 09-2 Se_ cis felts Emil Zatopek......... Czechoslovakia..,.. Brussels............ June 1, 
EMM AS Menk 2: Sher refit notes Emil Zatopek......... Czechoslovakia... . Boleslav, Czech...... Sept. 29, 1951 
lh. 16 m. 26.4s.......Emil Zatopek......... Czechoslovakia... .. Boleslav, Czech...... Oct. 26, 1! 
2s CLO Yas css salt cojocs Emil Zatopek. ........Czechoslovakia.....Boleslav, Czech...... Sept. 29, 1 
WALKING + 
Record Holder ; Home country Where made Date — 
Berea eee: Ms ASS. doc ash sacs Werner Hardmo....... Sweden........... Malmo. 2.27 50.50/02 8 Sept. 1 
SoD ID Sa. atcieterejaienais Roland Hardy......... Gt. Britain......... Londofffs... 0 tess May 31 
Bae 48/111 )19;2) Sena. eistbrersgs Werner Hardmo....:..Sweden........... Kumla, Sweden......Sept. 
pee 210M. 49.8 S.eires « J. Dolezal.. ...Czechoslovakia.....Boleslav, Czech......April 30, 1 
Bebe bs 39 Min 9.4 San. steels J. Dolezal..... ....Czechoslovakia..... Boleslav, Czech..... ane ‘ 
Bera Ne 21M LL Sines) css J. Ljunggren........ " |. Sweden pdlajep aidians ae Fristad, Sweden. ... Aug. 8, 
Pees Mig lGoa Vd.cs oo. a John Mikaelsson......Sweden...........Stockholm..... sept. 1, 


_J. Dolezal..... rvorns Ooeosiovi.. Pra, molt iste? 


..15 mi. 1591 yd,,1 ft... 
“d aT > on ie 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Holder Home country Where made 


United States Chicago 
United States Compton, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif 
Evanston, Iil 
E. McD. Bailey . Brit. . Ire....Belgrade 
Heinz Futterer Germany Yokohama, Japan.... 
i United States Los Angeles 
George Rhoden ica, B.W.1... . -Eskilstuna, Sweden . 
Rudolph Harbig 
Audun Boysen 
John Landy 
Gaston Reiff 


)meters..........10.25...... 


Emil Zatopek 

Emil Zatopek 

Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia 
Th. 35 m. 23.8 s Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia 
20,052 meters 40 cm... Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 


Holder Home country 
Werner Hardmo Sweden 
. Werner Hardmo Sweden 
Werner Hardmo Sweden 
DHS oss OO6.Ss, fcee J. Dolezal 
1h. 30 m. 26.4s....... J. Dolezal 
2h. 21 m. 38.6 s....... J. Dolezal i Prague x4 
j Fristad, Sweden... . 
Stockholm 
Prague..... 


HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
Holder Home country 
United States 
United States..... 
Vutiy Litoyeyos oc ci iscU.SiScR...s, cas. se. Londomes, ence , 
AS -DiSine tists temas oe R. A. Attlesey United States. . Helsinki 
Fred Wolcott United States. i 
tc eee a eed ee Harrison Dillard United States Salt Lake City, 
04 Soo. cave esanieev an Yuriy Lituyev..... nce USSR... ee... Budapest 


RELAY RACES 
Record Holder 7 Home country Where made 


Univ. of So. California. .United States Fresno, Calif 

40 (L. LaFond, W. C. Anderson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) 

Ses eeeceeeeaes Texas University United States Los Angeles... 

(D. Smith, J. Prewitt, A. Frieden, C. Thomas) . 
Univ. of So. California. .United States Los Angeles 
(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 
National Team United States London...... nants 
CE. Cole, J. W. Mashburn, R. Pearman, M. Whitfield) 
Fordham University. ...United States Los Angeles........ 
(T. Foley, F. Tarsney, W. Persichetty, T. Courtney) ‘ 
National Team Gt. Brit. & No. Ire... London... 
(C. Chataway, G. Nankeville, D. Seaman, R. Bannister) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Record Holder : Home country Where made 


DOS San eed de noes U.S. A. National Team. .United States Berlin 
(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) 


Univ. of So. California... .United States Los Angeles. 

(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) - 

.. National Team Jamaica, B.W.1.. . . Helsinki 

(A. Wint, L. Laing, H. McKenley, G. Rhoden) ‘ 
Czechoslovakia... .Boleslav......... 

(D. Cikel, A. Strzinck, L. Leika, SH rea ale ts 


74! es Net 


‘ FIELD EVENTS : 
Event Record . Holder Home country Where made Date 


High jump.. oP AE RAN 6 ft. 11% in. (2.12 m.)....Walter Davis......... United States.... Dayton, Ohio........ June 27, 
pene broad jump. .26 ft. 8% in. (8.13 m.). ...Jesse Owens.........United States. ...Ann Arbor.......... May 25, 1935 
Rng. hop, step, jump. .53 ft. 234 in. (16 m. 23 cm.).L. Scherbakov........ US'S:RCIe Po. Moscow .sscecec er July 19, 1953° 


Pole vault........... 15 ft. 7% in. (4.77 m.),...C. Warmerdam....... United States. ...Modesto, Calif....... May 23, 1942 

-16-Ib. shot-put....... 60 ft. 10 in. (18.54 m.)....Parry O’Brien..,..... United States... .Los Angeles......... June 11, 1954 
~ Discus throw......... 194 ft. 6 in. (59.28 m.). ... Fortune Gordien...... United States... .Pasadena, Calif...... Aug. 22, 1953 2 
Javelin throw. ....... 263 ft. 10 in. (80.41 m.). ..Franklin Held........ Unitea States... . Pasadena, Calif...... Aug. 8, 1953 


i 16- Ib. hammer throw. .207 ft. 934 in. (63.34 m.). .M. P. Krivonosov..... USS. RES ee ee Bee. 3) sar. Bare ra siete Aug. 29, 1954 
; F DECATHLON i 
Holder Home country Where made Date 
AY | Bieltis'e\e S60000 elaieasioseea steers Robert Mathias.......United States... .Helsinki........... July 25-26, 1952 
WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 
: “g : RUNNING 
Event R Record Holder Home country Where made 
WD Aten. Giese vis OW SCs Ae eRe eee Marjorie Jackson..... Australia........ SYANEY nes: eheicieiels Mar. 
Bea Saye lo sicko aie 24s.....................M. Nelson Jackson....Australia........Vancouver..........Aug. 5, 1954 
ON ciclo diwle DAMN BLE Siectd etic es site's N. Otkalenko........U.S.S.R..........Moscow............. July 18, 1954 / 
Du Suet tarstesetorialu. esa teisteisis Stella Walasiewicz....Poland.......... Lemberg, Pol........ , 
AAAS ete A arts cece) Marjorie Jackson..... Australia........ Gifu, Japan.......... Oct 
Go Ue SYA SBR UES 23.4s...............+-.-Marjorie Jackson.....Australia........Helsinki............July 25, 1952 
WGI strc Bates o d:0:e o'sic PANNA GLO Sati nauk Mernere N. Otkalenko........ USS:Ro5 2s. Kiev tits cones Sept. 16, 19 
RELAY RACES : 
aaa 46.3 s...................National Team.......Australia........London.............Aug. 4, 1952 : 
(S. S. de la Hunty, V. Jonnson, W. Cripps, M. Jackson) 
Beahiots 45.6 s...................National Team.......U.S.S.R..........Budapest...........Sept. 20, 1953 
; (V. Kalashnikova, Z. Sofronova, N. Dvalijvili-Hnikina, 1. Turova) ne 
eee 1m. 39.9s...............Great Britain and Northern Ireland.....London.............Sept. 30, 195 y 
~ (A. Pashley, J. Newboult, S. Hampton, A. Johnson) 
slesghlede 1m.36.4s...............National Team....,..U.S.S.R..........Bucharest...........Sept. 9, } 
(F. Calajnicova, V. Kazenteva, Z. Sofronova, N. Dvalijvili-Hnikina) “a 
Rigmaso iskts kc cet. National Team....... US'S:REi eee. Budapest........... Sept. 19, 19 
(N. Chernoshchok, D. Barahovich, N. Otkalenko-Pletneva) “a 
PsOMMMetGOL2iSs71:'+ cceic ait wie a este Hungarian National Team......... vee Tata... cc eeccseeeee JI 21, 1954 
(A. Bacskai, A. Oros, A. Kazi) Te 
HURDLES “* 
... 10.9 § S.S. de la Hunty.... .Australia. covey. -HOtSInA, ssccccecceedly 27, I 


Oe ary ae M. Golubnichaja......U-S.S.R.......00-KICV....ccrccceceee-AUZ. 3, 19! 
FIELD EVENTS 


ump...... 5 ft. 8 in. (1 m. 73 cm.)...A. Chudina.......... USSR cee; Kiev isbanct. soeee May be 
..20 ft. 7% in. (6.28 m.). ...Yvette Williams. .....New Zealand..... SYGNOYKs. co1n cis oiereielete Feb. 20, | 
. 53 ft. 4% in. (16.28 m.). . Galina Zybina........ UISSS:Re eA see Kiev........ . Sept. 14, 1 
- 187 ft. 1% in. (67 m.4cm.). Nina Dumbadze......U.S.S.R.......... Tbilisi, U-S.S.R.......Oct. 18, 
182 ft. (55.48 m.)......... N. Konjaeva......... USSR....... sae Kiev. . os. st ccsiee AUP. G: 
PENTATHLON ae - 
2-40.) BE COON CREE AG acho tids A. Chudina..........U.S.S.R..........Bucharest.......+. . Aug. 8-9, : 
\OOR MILE WINNERS, 1955 BOSTON MARATHON, 1955 
2; Stan Saplin, New York University. (Fifty-ninth running) 


of C,—Gunnar Nielsen, Denmark 4:07.9 


hi lad bia Inquirer—Wes Santee, Law- aes Leading Finishers 
Gy 1 a 3,06: 3 OE DORE Ne eee 1 
mn Meear Gusinus Nielsens; ..5% .)<)37 gore 
anamaker)—Gunnar Nielsen 4:03.6 
n College— William St. Clair, 
PON ais) iota ss isis occlaty Pia 4:23.3 
(Baxter)—Fred Dwyer, U. S 
MOEN AN ihaiccleie Sr Mice it a 4:06.2 
a MivkasaT Reh asta 4:07.9 
erscholastic~-Gerald Costello, 
bd CASAS er at ire eta 4:29.2 
lecaciedice 4:26.7 
ae, F 4:19.9 se eee tr eeee 
FEN aay sy cfee 4:25.0 
RRR Aa tudo 4:21.3 
es Belo a tier Chas 4:10.4 9 oF outs *Ornes, Brooklyn... . 
Y. U. 4:16.6 
Saye 4:08.6 
aii iOrs cotepiathe 4:04.6 


eam rs Santee.,,... 4:04.2 


Cece ene 
© a 15/0 Je) 0) 46 ie fol ee: p 6. wiele.6 io 
eee 


eee hoses es tices cee 


Arne Andersson, Sweden 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden 


oe be et 6 6 ae 08 a8 wie 
SURFER Ge laut lee. 'Caleise. ai ellel epee 


. MEN’S SINGLES 
1931 Marcus Schussheim, New York 


1932 
1932 Coleman Clark, Chicago* 1933 
a Marcus Schussheim, New York* 
__ 1933 James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.* 1934 
_ Sidney Heitner, New York* 
‘1934 James McClure, Indianapolis® as 
Sol Schiff, New York* 
1935 A. Berenbaum, New York 
1936 Viktor Barna, Hungaryt 
a Sol Schiff, New Yorkt 1937 
1937 Laszlo Bellak, Hungaryt 1938 
1938 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary 1939 
1939 James McClure, Indianapolis 1940 
1940 Louis Pagliaro, New York 1941 
1941 Louis Pagliaro, New York 1942 
1942 Louis Pagliaro, New York 1943 
943 William Holzrichter, Chicago ; 1944 
John Somael, New York 1945 
Richard Miles, New York 1946 
] Richard Miles, New York 1947 
1947 Richard Miles, New York 1948 
Richard Miles, New York 1949 
Richard Miles, Now York - 1950 
“John Leach, England 1951 
Richard Miles, New York 1952 
Louis Pagliaro, New York 1953 
1954 


Seg ttle noha i Bpere were two national associations, each with ita ema bamplon. sf Op 


History of the Mile Run 


Bien4 el enh ©. era « 


Tyee WIOLP NO ONS) 6 Ie aL Rie 15%a, wo eriaves eke 
wee m ee ewe ne 
eevee ee 
Si eUensOnS) Sh6LB BIR: alas) SiewLa, Ge 
Of Os 2 Ce eae fur aa soer hiery 
oe) E148 8) 00)6 be: 6).6 clu & Bi 
SINISE Ses e416, 88) 0/0) wie elese Susser el 
ee ere eeeccoeccces 
Pee ewer reese 
cece reece esc 
COPD OUCST ORM IFS Oars Dear 
a0) 8 oS 6p lé w bie 36 


TABLE TENNIS 
United States Champions 


WOMEN’S SINGLES 


‘Where made 


ae ed 
See ees ee 
eee rece eens 


0°60 © O80 60s 6 6 6 wie ve 


England 
United States ............. 
United States ...,. 
United States 
United States 
Sweden 
France 


wee eee eee 
© eel v6) aia evel bbe fete 
o{\\e es 016) olsmaite tone 
#0 Ye! 06, 0: 19S el Riw, wy Sehr an 
see eee ree eens 
O58 (00. 6d eet a reranes 

ea eR CeU ST ay tue aren”, 
ORCC ORCA MC inne i ys 
oe 0 woe ellie! (0h. 0! oelecer miele te mae 


PaO LAC SOS ne wri tres. s 


England 
Finland 


MEN’S DOUBLES x 

James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Roenels 
Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago* Sow 
Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York®. 1: ae 
Samuel Silberman-Alan Lobeli, New York® = a 
Sol Schiff, N. Y.-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford, N. J.* 
A. Berenbaum, N. Y.-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, 
James McClure, Indianapolis-Robert Blattne 

Louist i. 
James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol | 

New Yorkt Pir 
Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechoslo 
Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis — 
Laszlo Bellak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary et ‘? 
Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indiana 
Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York ; 
Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York a 
Laszlo Bellak, New York- Tibor Hazi, Philadelphiz 
William Holzrichter, Chicago-Laszlo Bellak, N. 
John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit ‘ 
Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York ‘ ss 
Douglas Cartland- Arnold Fetbrod, New Yorks> > ae 
Tibor Hazi, Washington-John Somael, New York — 
Martin Reisman-Sol Schiff, New York on 
John Leach-Jack Carrington, England est 
M. Reisman, N. Y.-W. Holzrichter, Chicago ta % 
Richard Miles-Sol Schiff, New York are. 
Richard Miles-John Somael, New York Bras) 
Bernard Bukiet, Chicago-Tibor Hazi, Washin 


> 


Sally Green : 


Davida Hawthorn 
Bernice Charney 
Leah Thall 


Mrs. Reba K. Monness he 


822 


HERE IS THE ancient tale of Leander 
4 of Abydos swimming the Hellespont 
nightly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- 
body kept the time on his trips. However, 
Lord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- 
der course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, 
1810, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous 
British poet was a noted swimmer and 
once, in an endurance trial at Venice, was 
in the water for 4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- 
tance swimming was the early type of com- 
petition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved 
fame by being the first to swim the English 
-Channel—Dover to Calais—in August, 1875, 
nm 21 hours 45 minutes. Many other swim- 
mers, men and women, have conquered the 


ernational Amateur Swimming Federation. 


ad OREO T Ks, al rea alia meen Str ie Nal i 3 hess 


SWIMMING - 


2 WORLD RECORDS 


_ Source: Offictal Amateur Athletic Union Swimming Rules and Records Book. See ee courtesy of the publishers, — 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and 


Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of Sept. 8, 1955. 


e 
wa 


Channel since that time. Gertrude Eder! 
of New York City, was the first woman 
accomplish the feat. Miss Ederle swam the 
Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 min- 
utes, breaking the existing record at that 
time. Since then the record has been low- — 
ered by a number of men and women. 

Regular competition at short as well as 
long distances and indoor as well_as out- 
door came with the development of such © 
organizations as the Amateur Athletic — 
Union and the building of indoor and out- 
door swimming pools. Swimming has been — 
on the Olympic program since the start of 
the modern Olympic Games at Athens in — 
1896. 


R. M. Ritter, Vice-President, _ 


MEN 
FREE STYLE 
Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
TE OO) Siklel sits ds 0:4 « 25 yd..........Richard Cleveland....U.S....:........Columbus, Ohio 
Miteralsisiei’.cie-« 25m..........Richard Cleveland....U. S.............New Haven..........Apr. 
ye aha 25 yd..........J.C. Wardrop........Gt. Britain.......Columbus...........Mar. 
Bis tevareve 25 yd.:........J. C. Wardrop........Gt. Britain.......Columbus...:....:..Mar 
hiaet G 25 yd....002 -..Ford)H.'Konno........U.S.............;New Haven. ..-....5.Apn 
see ataee 25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........Mar. 
Beemer 25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........June 30, 1850 
La Aae 25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........Feb. 
PLOO Mewes Ford H. Konno....... URSis5 08 oeieeioen Honolulu............ July 7, 1951 i: 
Ha aee 55 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........Seattle.............July 23, 1950 
MICAS 50 m. .H. Furuhashi.........Japan...........Los Angeles,........Aug. 4 
B gine Byes. ccrnd cde B. Marshall........Australia......,.New Haven..,,,,,...July 
Relays 
Saeniack 25:yd..22)..,..4 Yale Universityn. .... Us Sons oc... qsareute NOW HAVON uae sep 
(K. Donovan, H. Gideonse, D. Armstrong, J. Niles) 
veaseee 50'm:..:...2%....National Teams:.......¢Japam...s..)..2. s-OKYO.05<~ a acceere AUSe 
(H. Suzuki, A. Tani, T. Goto, M. Koga) 
COnEE 25 yd..........Yale University.......U.S.............New Haven..........Feb. 
(W. Moore, J. McLane, M. Smith, D. Sheff) ’ 
FLO) Meeks 58 has ate Yale University,...... LE BR aeacecr ot 9 New Haven.......... Feb. 
(W. Moore, J. McLane, D. Sheff, R. Thoman) 
~ BREAST STROKE (Orthodox Style) 
Niseaee 25 Te egies creteiel las IBTOOK 51a )e noe v'stopare's OWEOEM ps aie cies aie LUN sty cine see rere 
SSoauate 25 m..........M. Petrusevicz......,Poland..........Wroclaw............May 23 
iogae9 25, My iaicls «eee M. FUTUKAWA, ». 2ln1e ses SADAMs |. 1c 2016 cie)il OKYO) sc aro oicjeietteielas A ae 
Vales Ns 25 yd.......... Robert Gawboy, Jr... .U.S New Haven.......... Apr. 
BACKSTROKE 
Mecsccee 25/yd.5..........YoshinobuvOyakawa...U..S........4.... Columbus... .. 0 escen heb 
Se tiarare 25) Mle seren c:ss4'sip As BOZOM aie ero sows el cre TANCE st clchilw tree LOVCS gt en ee ne eee ee 
Posie TERE SARS oto BOZOn... sic. . 5 .0eFFANce.), «3.21. «> -AlZIOIS < cw ev ep pee SUNGReon 
‘ ‘ BUTTERFLY 
AeA 2 25 yd..........Albert Wiggins.......U.S.............Columbus...........Jan. 
Sasi aste le 25 m..........Albert Wiggins.......U.S.............New Haven.......... Apr. 
Beige ata Li Mace wiarereferals J. Nagasawa......... Japan.c. 5 scteeaure TOkyOs sees ee Aesoth Sept. 17, 
Mel OV ewe teats ae Philip Drake......... WBS chadabo ase Chapel Hille fe aisteiatet nar 
‘INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY ‘ 


ides 


4m. 36.9s...,...25 yd... 


..J. ©. Wardrop........ Gt. Britain....... New Haven.. fetes k 


1545... yee Rey: Stroujanov, 2... .,US.SiRie.1 uty Minsk, .... .0 


A es wa as, 3 ; 
— Swimmin i 
MEDLEY RELAYS 
(Back, breast, free style, butterfly) 
LSA 25 yd..........Ohio State Univ.......U.S............. olumbus.........., 
(Y. Oyakawa, A. Wiggins, B. Ledger, R. Cleveland) ‘ls 
ronee 50m.........,National Team....... apan...........Osaka............,. Aug, 13, 195 
(K. Hase, M. Furukawa, T. Ishimoto, M. Kogo) ee 
WOMEN 
FREE STYLE « : 
Course Holder Home country Where made Date ml 
Raia histcleahee Beet reese bOdy Aldatson.s3..4.U- Si... ci.vssx <Chicagor cece a, soll 30, 1955 
airniare tres 25 m..........W. DenOuden... ...., Netherlands. ....Amsterdam... seeee Feb. 27, 1936 — 
neatiee% 23 ti" +.+.0-R. Hvoger...........Danmark,...... Aarhus, 250. OSS 
CANA fe he Ge oa R. Hveger........... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... 
SSosnaee 25 m..........R. Hveger...........Denmark........Copenhagen.......2, 
aati’ ag eeetsn oe «enn Curtis, 5. cis 1M Ssdicas on: oon Seattle, Weahies oe eu 2, 1947 
hese By Meweaans gs <V. Gyenge..........Hungary. ....... Budapest, )s-gna 1 
FASS DOVES: a cee be Crapp............Australia........ Townsville, Aust... 
Esearett 50 m..........L. de Nijs...........Holland.......,.Utrecht.......,...., 
aaiTaisiins SOiMevgenask. de Niis...-.......Holland.........Utrecht oo... cs0 1, Aug. 12, 
Relays 
eb 25 yd........,.Walter Reed S.C.....U.S.............Daytona Beach...... 
(K. Knapp, S. Mann, W. Werner, M. Gillett) 
hiss 50m..........National Team. ......Hungary......., Helsinki............ 
(I. Novak, J. Temes, E: Novak, E. Szekely) 
BACKSTROKE 
als toraielets 25 m..........G. Wielema..........Netherlands. ... Hilversum........... 
BAAR 251M... soe 0 COR Kint............,Netherlands.... Rotterdam... 
Wines 25m..........G.Wielema.......,..Netherlands. ... Hilversum... 
BUTTERFLY 
Sais Setoisys 25 IMs setereaiera Me Kok............,.Holland.........Hilversum......... 
Sor COME 77 Basen Voorbij...........Holland.........Naarden........... 
INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
eS Meera ey E. Szekely........... Hungary......... Budapest.........., 
MEDLEY RELAYS 
(Back, breast, free style, butterfly) 
Brekcbiste ss 25 yd..........Walter Reed S.C......U.S.............Daytona Beach...... 
(S. Mann, M. Sears, B. Mullen, W. Werner) 
mulainee < 50 m..........National Team.......Holland.........Paris 


MIDDLE HEAVYWEIGHT (198 PO 
Press—Osipa, Russia................... 
Snatch—Dave Sheppard, U. Siena cen 
Clean & jerk—Norbert Schemansky, 
Total—Vorobyev, Russia............. 
at HEAVYWEIGHT 
Ae} 285 Press—Paul Anderson, U.S........... 
To 699 Snatch—Norbert Schemansky, U. S. 
Clean & jerk—Paul Anderson ...._. . 
-FEATHERWEIGHT (132 POUNDS) Total—Paul Anderson......,...__°: : 
—Dei Rosario, Philippines.........,.. 23934 NOTE—AII records established in official compe 
Kyan, Russia............° 4014 but some are subject to final approval of Interna: 
Proueueiavels istcis Chopenene one y Weight Lifting Federation. we. 


LIGHTWEIGHT (148 POUNDS) 
ss—Nikitin, Russia 


a. 


rl Bey 


Egyptian Takes Swim Marathon 
Hamed Mustafa of Egypt won th 
international swimming maratho 
the Nile in 1955. He captured bot! 


Dp. 


of the 42-mile contest, coverin, 
Teta e et tence aa es beste) miles on the first day in 8 } 
MOS Fs ae Ae ae 37134, minutes. He was clocked in 7 | 
Sit ib\ 6 oho: <aisie)e\eleiafelelass\s.one) 4 93154 minutes for the second stage. He 
_ LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT (181 POUNDS) of West Berlin won the women’s 
—Tommy Kono, U.S................. 316% tition, which was shortened to 
‘i Etre, Her total time was 13 hours 5 
Hostteeeicc. 964% | The women swam. 16 miles th 


Pp”. ereineted “somewhere east of 
Suez” but exactly where never has been 
etermined. There is pictorial proof that it 
as played many centuries ago in Persia, 
an, China and Tibet, but it reached 

a gland by way of a border tribepin India 
known. as the Manipuri. British army offi- 
cers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 
1 playing polo and learned the game 


ed with as many as eight players on 


e. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 
reat shrine of the game, began in 
6 with five players on a side, which 


Sed 


Information 


number was cut to four in “1982. In 1984. 


3 | 


stroke and much improved the tactics of — 


an outstanding English player by the name 
of John Watson invented the backhand 


the game. 


James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted Amer- 
ican newspaper owner and editor, saw polo. 
at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im-— 
plements to this country, had a carload of — 


cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro- 
moted a game that was played indoors at 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 39th Street, New York City, in 
1876. Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome 


Park race course and other suitable places 


soon after. One field on which it was played, 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, was 
taken over by the New York baseball team 


in the National League and that is why ’ 


the field on which the “Giants” play ball, ~ 


although there since have been two 
changes in site, still is called “the Polo 
Grounds.” iz 


Polo Statistics 


Source: United States Polo Association. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


Great Britain vs. United States 


$ Won bs Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 

at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 

, Capt. T. Hone; No. 2, Hon. R. Law- 

; No. 8, Capt. Malcolm Little; 

ack, John Watson. United States: 

. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 

2. Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; 
ck, Thomas Hitchcock. 

by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 

furlingham. Great Britain: No. 

Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 

is Cee F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 


B Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
. United States: No. 1, 


hs 


Ey Back, Tacpenve Waterbury 

and R. L. Agassiz. 

1 by United States (9-5, 8-2) at 

lingham. United States: No. 1, 
ce Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 


tney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
it Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert 
‘ison and Harry Rich; No. 2, 


4ck, Lord Wadenoune’ and Capt. J. 
ore. beans, sh 


1911 Won by United States (414-3 
3%) 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury; 
No. 2, J. M. ‘Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, 
,Harry Payne Whitney; Back, ‘Dev- 
ereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 

A. Noel Edwards; 
Hardress Lloyd; Back, Capt. Heron 
H. Wilson. 

1918 Won by United States (5%4-3, 4 
44%) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterb 
and Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence W: 
bury; No. 3, Harry Payne Whi 
Back, Devereux Milburn. C 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St. 

Cheape; No. 2, A. Noel Edwards 
F. M. ees No. 3, eae a 


ett. 


1914 Won by Great Britain (814-3, 
at Meadow Brook. Great Bri 
1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Back. 
Vivian N. Lockett. United 
No. 1, Rene LaMontagne; I 
M. Weta Jr. No. 3, De 


No. 3, Capt. J. 


4%,— 8 
at Meadow Brook. United 


_ Milburn and Lawrence Waterbury; 
Back, Lawrence Waterbury and Dev- 
ereux Milburn, = 
Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 
at Hurlingham. United States: No. 
1, Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 8, J. Watson 
Webb; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 
© rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
a Maj. Vivian N. Lockett. 


1924 Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 
eee at Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
ee 1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 


Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 

enson and Robert E. Strawbridge 
= Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
oS Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood 
are and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, 
Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. 
Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 
Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 
Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb: No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude 
E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, 


Won by United States (7-6, '7-10, 

13-7) at Meadow Brook. United 

States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. . 
¥: 2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; and E. A. 

i S. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- 

a son and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.3 

Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- 

tina: No. 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, 

J.D. Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, 

Lewis L. Lacey. 


Won by United States (9-6, 7-8, 
12-10) at Buenos Aires. United 
States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 
‘Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William 
Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
: tin Reynal; No. 3, José Reynal; Back, 
_ Manuel Andrada. 


en er 


in) WOMEN’S LACROSSE 
1955 All-America Selections 


polino; left 
third man, 
y Fetter; point, 

Brennan. 
ome, Kate Barrett; second 
e, Betty Richey; third home, Mildred Barnes; 
it attack wing, Betty Shellenber, er; left at- 
‘wing, Sue Gordy; center, Janet aldie; right 
lense wing, Christine Fazzi; left defense wing, 
une Biedler; third man, Barbara Hall; cover 
asters Hall; point, Catherine Christie; 

L e rac. ie | 


Argentina vs. United States 


Maj. Austin H. Williams and Capt. 
J. P. Dening; No, 8, Capt. C. T. I 


Roark; Back, Maj. E. G. Atkinson. 
Won by United States (10-5, 14— 
at Meadow Brook. United States: 
1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle A. S. 
Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Great Britain: 
No. 


1930 


No. 3, Capt. 
Humphrey 

1936 Won by United States (10 
Hurlingham. United Sta 
Eric Pedley; No. 2, Michael G. 
Phipps; No. 3, Stewart B. Iglehart; — 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Hesketh H. Hughes; 
No. 2, Gerald Balding; No. 3, Eric E 
Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Humphr 
Guinness. jie 
Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) 
Meadow Brook. United States: 

1, Michael G. Phipps; No, 2, Thor 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No, 3, Stewart 
Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C. Gues 
Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Ske 


1939 


No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 3, Geral 
Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-! 
tin, 


1936 Won by Argentina (21-9, 
Meadow Brook. Argentina: a 
Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cav 
nagh; No. 3, Andres Gazzott 
Manuel Andrada. United Sta 
1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, 
Balding; No. 3, Thomas E 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitne 


Won by Argentina (14-10, 
Buenos Aires. Argentina: No. 1, 
Cavanagh; No. 2, Roberto Caval 
No. 3, Enrique Alberdi; Back, 
Carlos Alberdi. United States: No. 1, 
Delmar Carroll; No. 2, Peter erkin 
No. 3, George K. Oliver; Back, 
Smith. : 


ie 
f 
" 


4 
8-4) 
° 


1950 


ee 


Disaster Marks Auto Race 
Although more than 80 perso S 
killed in an accident that marred 
running of the 1955 twenty-four- 
endurance race at Le Mans, Fr 
event was completed and was won 
Hawthorn and Ivor Bueb of Englan 
a Jaguar with a record average of | 
kilometers (about 107.067 miles) pe 
The accident occurred when Pier: 
in a Mercedes Benz, hit Lance 
Austin Healey. Levegh’s car swe: 
the grandstand, exploded and spread deat 
in a crowd packed -30 deep. 8) 


1904—WANDERERS 


1—C. R. Snowden 
2—J.E. Cowdin | 
 3—J. M. Waterbury, Jrs .- 


1910—RANELAGH 
R. N. Grenfell 


C. P. Beadleston 


1913—COOPERSTOWN 
F. S. von Stade 


" 1919—-MEADOW. BROOK 
2 Prince, Jr. 


NATIONAL OPEN?POLO CHAMPIONS 


~ Net held from 1908 to 1909, inclusive; 1911,°1918, 1917, 1918, and from 1942 to 1948, inolusive. 


1923—MEADOW BROOK 


1—R. Belmont 

2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn 


1924—MIDWICK 


1—E. G. Miller 
2—E. L. Pedley 
3—A. P. Perkins 
Back—C. F. Burke 


1925—ORANGE COUNTY 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—M. Stevenson 
Back—J. C. Cowdin 


1926—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pedley 

3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1927—SANDS POINT 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—J. C. Cowdin 
Back—L. E. Stoddard 


1928—MEADOW BROOK 


1—C. V. Whitney 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—J. B. Miles 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1929—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 
2—Capt. C. T. I. Roark 
3—J. W. Webb 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 
2—E. L. Pedley 
3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


~ 1931—SANTA PAULA 


“1—A. Gazzotti 


2—José Reynal 
3—Juan Reynal 
Back—M. Andrada 


1932—TEMPLETON 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1933—AURORA 


1—S. H. Knox 
2—J. P. Mills 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1935—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—G. Balding 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1936—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—G. Balding 

3—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—!J. H. Whitney 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C. V. Whitney 


1938—OLD WESTBURY 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 

3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C V. Whitney 


1939—BOSTWICK FIELD 


1—G. H. Bostwick 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 

3—E. T. Gerry 

Back—E. H. Tyrrell-Martin 


1940—AKNUSTI 


1—G. S. Smith 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1941—GULF STREAM 


I—J. H. A. Phipps 
2—M. G. Phipps 
3—C. S. von Stade 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1946—HERRADURA 


1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Guillermo Gracida 
3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—José Gracida 


Gallorette Greatest Race Mare 


sociation conducted a poll among 
mbers of the American Trainers 
:0¢ tion to determine the greatest race 
‘the ivil War. The winner was 


the top spot. Twilight Tear was 
ner-up, Regret third, Top Flig 
and Miss Woodford, who receiv 
place votes, fifth. Busher, Beld 
cess Doreen, Bewitch and Imp, 
rounded out the top Shy i 


“):agahl 


a ‘ at S, 


1947—OLD WESTBU v% 


1—P. Silvero 
2—C. C. Combs 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. Oliver a 


1948—HURRICANES 


1—L. Sheerin Dy. 
2—P. Perkins . 
3—C. Smith i 
Back—S. Sanford : 
1949—HURRICANES | 
1—L. Sheerin ae 
2—R._ Cavanaugh . 
3—C. Smith ‘ 
Back—S. Sanford ei 


1950—BOSTWICK FIE 
1—G.H. Bostwick = 
2—George Oliver = 
3—A. L. Corey, Jr. .. 
Back—D. Milburn, Jr. 


“eg 


1951—MILWAUKEE 
1—Pedro Silvero 
2—Peter Perkins 
3—George Oliver 
Back—Bob Uihlein 


 1952—BEVERLY HILLS 
1—Bob Fletcher 
2—Tony Veen 
3—Bob Skene . 
Back—Carlton Beal 
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1953—MEADOW BROOK | 
1—Henry Lewis, Hl 
2—Philip Iglehart — 
3—A.L. Corey, Jr 
Back—G. H. Bosiwiens ae + 


1954—M. BROOK—C. 


1—A. D. Beveridge 
2—Paul Barry 
3—A. L. Corey, Jr. 
Back—G. H. Bostwick 


toe — DRAWINGS on stone and bone 
pit" 4 Prove that horse racing is at least 
_ 3000 years old, but Thoroughbred Racing 
isa modern development. Practically every 
_ thoroughbred in training today traces its 
_ Tegistered ancestry back to one or more of 
three sires that arrived in England about 
i 1728 from the Near East and became 
known, from the names of their owners, 
as the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian 
and the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 
Sek. Club (English) was founded at Newmarket 
_ in 1750 or 1751 and became the custodian 
_ of the Stud Book as well as the court of 
last resort in deciding turf affairs. 
_ There was horse racing in this country 
_ before the Revolution, but the great lift 
_ to the breeding industry came with the 
__ importation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
of Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the Ep- 
som Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal de- 
_ scendants included such famous stars of 
the American turf as American Eclipse and 
“Lexington. From 1800 to the time of the 
: Civil War there were race courses and 
breeding establishments plentifully scat- 
tered through Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


HORSE RACING 


one reason why the Confederacy had su 
excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A ce 
tury ago crack horses were matched in 
four-mile races that were run in heats, 
best two out of three! is 
The oldest stake event in North America 
is the Queen’s Plate, a Canadian fixture 
that was first run in the Province of Qui 
bec in 1886. The oldest stake event in the 
United States is The Travers, which was 
first run at Saratoga in 1864. The gamb ing 
that goes with horse racing and trickery 
by Jockeys, trainers, owners and track offi % 
clals caused attacks on the sport by 
formers and a demand among horse rac 
enthusiasts for an honest and effecti 
control of some kind, but nothing of 
ing value to racing came of this un ] 
formation of The Jockey Club in 18 
The Jockey Club, composed of about si: 
members chosen from the aristocr, 
the turf, was all-powerful in racing reg’ 
tion until the State Racing Commis: ns 
came into being as a result of mutuel bet- 
ting and the great revenues that came with 
the tax on the “daily handle.” 


es. Horse Racing Statistics 


Statistics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are re 
_ Special permission of the copyright owners, 


roduced from the Amertcan Racing Manu 
TRIANGLE PUBLICATIONS, INC. Reproduction prohibited, — y 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES a Sok 


AMERICAN DERBY 


= 

as : Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 1 miles. 
Pe Run at old Washington Park, Chicago, through 1904; 

; Distance 114 miles until 1928; 144 miles until 1962. 


run at Hawthorne in 1916; run at Arlington Par 


r Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey 
Modesty.......... I. Murphy....... 117 $10,700 1930 Reveille Boy...... W. Fronk 
WOLANED Sic feaciies cl. 1. Murphy....... 123 9,570 $9312 Mate ne. eee hes G..Ellis 25 2S 
Silver Cloud...... 1. Murphy....... 121 8,160 19825. Gustoey, See ake S. Coucci....... 
eC? Hotodds:.5. Hamilton........ 118 13,690 1933 Mr. Khayyam..... Pe Walls; 2ecci aes 
Emperor of Norfolk 1. Murphy....... 123 14,340 1934 Cavalcade........ M. Garner 
Spokane......... Te Hileyss. 3200 5 121 15,400 1935 Black Helen...... D. Meade...... 
Uncle Bob........ T. Kiley.....0... 115% 15,260 1937 Dawn Play........ L. Balaski....... 
Strathmeath...... Covington....... 112 18,610 1940 Mioland.......... J. Adams...... 
Carlsbad......... R. Williams...... 122 16,930 1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson... . 

- Boundless........ E. Garrison...... 122 49,500 1942-9, Alsace foae a sate G. Woolf. ....... 
Rey el S'ta A’ta... E. Van Kuren.... 122 19,750 1943 Askmenow....... G. Woolf........ 
Pink Coat........ W. Martin....... 127 $,225 1944 By Jimminy....... G. Woolf. . k 

0 Sidney Lucas..... J. Bullman...... 122 9,425 1945 Fighting Step..... G. South..... 490 
Robert Waddell.... J. Bullman...... 119 19,275 1946 Eternal Reward.... R. Campbell..... 
Raa side sei Ei tynel¢z.<.. 2. 128 19,875 1947 Fervent.......... D. Dodson...... 
Senet st Helgesen........ 115 27,025 1948 Citation.......... E. Atcaro....... 
Mente ed G.C. Fuller..... 122 26,325 1949 Ponder........... S. Brooks....... 1 
Bee a, ooh cia F. Murphy...... 126 6,850 1950 Hill Prince........ E, Arcaro....... 126 
jot to Boot...... A. Johnson...... 121 89,000 1951 Hall of Fame...... T. Atkinson. .... 122 
lydromel...... ... L. McDermott... 116 22,750 1952 Mark-Ye-Well..... E. Arcaro..... 1a 120— 
f0.......+.,++. E. Ambrose..... 126 21,920 1953 Native Dancer...., E. Arcaro..... , 
j City....... L. McDermott... 118 47,550 1954 


che 


Errard King......7°Si Boulmetis..,.-1 


PWisstep....-1)...%)1--< EsPooliperec.-- 
auguble Heart. <......).. L. Geving,..... 
Nastisercn o> Ry. Jones.:3. =... 

Putrascle cis s D. Bellizzi...... 

r0 Nancy......... R. Jones....... 

35 Grand Slam......... UABryson.t: cs 


A. Robertson. . . 


tere eceseereccee Je AGAIMS. 22... 
eee ee wee 


ewww eees be DGIGSAL...... 


~ Winner Jockey 


eteap i esas A. Hamilton. . 
eal. McLaughlin. . 
W. Hayward... 


eveeee FT. OWN, 10... 


I Winner Jockey Wt. 
1929 Blue Larkspur...... M. Garner...... 126 
Gallant Fox Setincete ats E. Sande....... 126 

VATE: Gast icicle, pis. A. Robertson... 126 

GUSTOmerAceleselscs)- S. Coucci...... 126 
Inlander............ R. Jones....... 118 
Cavalcade.......... M. Garner...... 126 
Dinaha sats + cies aie: W. D. Wright... 126 
iGranville........¢.: JROLOUL ae cae 126 
Flying Scot......... J. Gilbert...... 123 
Nedayr dc... ca aes W. D. Wright... 121 
Challedon.......... H. Richards.... 126 
SSITOCCOY Peiec che fe G. Woolf....... 121 
Attention........... C. Bierman..... 121 


122 
115 


117 


117 


Wt. 


112 
109 
1 ¥15 
130 
118 
130 
112 
115 


alld 


115 
118 
114 
112 


aa119 


119 
114 


Cd Sees Soe E. Hildebrand .. 114 
Natta: A. Redfern..... 117 
W. Shaw....... 117 

ns W. Miller...... 125 
Rap Pass Je Notter,..:....u) L18 
Beant tae J. Butwell...... 126 

f C.H. Shilling... 127 
aC: Borel:..%/...'. 119 

. C. Burlingame.. 117 

neers J. Notter....... 122 

. J. McTaggart... 125 

Raieres arts L. Allen........ 127 
SSAAAA A. Schuttinger.. 127 
Baten is LOUS: tad) nko 

es (Fa Keogh... .' 116 

F. Coltiletti..... 117 


Win val. 


$59,900 
64,750 
73,650 
76,600 
32,755 
30,325 
28,975 
28,400 
27,375 
27,500 
35,600 
37,935 
42,450 


$ 9,360 
21,920 


34,655 
51,500 


ance 1,263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, Inclusive. 
ve about 7/8 mile from 1925 to 1933, inclusive. 
arrangement In 1910, 1913 and 1914. 


Win val. 


$40,900 
54,500 
67,675 
61,675 
40,450 
48,855 
48,710 
53,190 
43,790 
34,290 
36,610 
30,630 
33,580 
36,850 
44,500 
36,600 
40,830 
32,960 
36,880 
26,640 
26,110 
24,100 
25,360 
15,060 
16,010 
16,590 
17,340 
15,600 
23,360 
26,650 
35,870 
39,700 


1942 
1943 


» 1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 


1952 
1953 
1954 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954, 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC 


: Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 1 mile. 
Distance 1% miles from 1929 to 1951, Inclusive. Run at Washington Park In 1943, 1944 ana 1946, 


Shit’ Outs: 3...cis.cr E. Arcaro 
Slide Rule.......... F. Zufelt...... 
Twilight Tear....... Lo HaaStcpee es 
Potio’“Lucks 7-27 arse D. Dodson.... 
The Dude.......... M. Duhon..... 
But Why Not........ W. Mehrtens 
Papa Redbird....... R. L. Baird.... 
Ponder: asi. istisoees S. Brooks..... 
Greek Song........ 0. Scurlock 
Hall of Fame,....... T. Atkinson 
Mark-Ye-Well....... E. Arcaro..... 
Native Dancer....... E. Guerin. .... 
Errard; King... 55.2 - S. Boulmetis 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY 
\ Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 34 mile. 
American National Futurity In 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, Inclusive. 


Jezrahel is. .21< <fo.0 0. Grohs...... 
Free for All......... 0. Grohs...... 
SpyiSONng. 3.5 ccekn = S. Brooks..... 
Cosmic Bomb....... SoClarksie.e 
Piet..... ale eietestateisiia Dell Jessop.... 
Mr. Busher......... F. Zufelt...... 
Wisconsin Boy. . J. Chestnut.... 
To Market... .. A. Rivera..... 
MUL Galli ce sclera S. Brooks..... 
Mr..Good «<0. si 6% sec D. Dodson.... 
Hasty Road......... E. Arcaro..... 
Royal Note......... E. Arcaro..... 


* Dead heat. 


BELMONT FUTURITY 
Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 614 furlongs 


. 120 


. 126 


. 117 
122 
«126, 
. 120 
. 120 
= 112 
. 126 


Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 49: 4, 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 


Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. Run at Saree 


Sally’s Alley....... A. Johnson..... 116 
St. Games)yiscesae0 T. McTaggart... 130 
Mother Goose...... L. McAtee...... 114 
POmpeyin3.e ceases LiFatoninncc sits 127 
Scapa Flow........ L. Fator: 6 s.2:5 122 
Anita Peabody..... C.Lang. 5.4 22 124 
High Strung....... L. McAtee...... 122 +> 
Whichone.......... R. Workman.... 125 
Jamestown........ L. McAtee...... 130 
Top, Flight: fs... R. Workman.... 127 
Kerry Patch........ P. Walls: ..:.4.- 122 
Singing Wood...... R: Jones. sa2,0% 122 
Chance Sun........ W. D. Wright... 122 
Tintagel........... S. Coucci)....). 122- 
Pompoon.......... H. Richards.... 127 
Menow............ C. Kurtsinger... 119 
Porter's Mite....... B. James...... 119 
Bimelech.......... F. A. Smith.... 126 
Our'Boots's.2<:. E. Arcaro...... 1195 
Some Chance...... W. Eads....... 122 
Occupation........ G. Woolf....... 126 — 
Occupy iengeccemae G. Woolf....... 126, 
Pavotsfos, nein sect G. Woolf....... 126% 
Star Pilot...... .... A. Kirkland. ,.. 126 
First Flights. scons E. Arcaro...... 123 
Citation....... aces A. Sniders..... 122 
Blue Peter......... E. Guerin...... 126 
Guillotine.......... T. Atkinson.... 122 
Battlefield...... ... E. Atcato...... 122 
Tom’ Fool*.:/. 25.92 T. Atkinson... 122 — 
Native spk se wooo E, Guerin..... jy 122m 
Porterhouse...... . W. Boland. 

Nashua?p ss ssnes E, Arcaro, 300: 


ys | 


n at Jerome Park prior to 
to 144 miles, 1874; reduced to 14% 
d to 13g miles, 1896; changed to 


BELMONT STAKES 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 


1890; run at Morris Park from 1890 to 1905. Distance 156 miles 
miles, 1890; changed to 1% 
1 miles in 1904 and 1905; increased to 134 miles, 1926. 


prior to 1874; re- 
miles, 1893; increased to 144 miles, 1895; In- rr 


Ye Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. ISTO Sweaphic/se a tes ats J. Butwell...... 126 $9,700. ; 
sas Ruthless:........--. J.Gilpatrick.... 107 $ 1,850 1913 Prince Eugene...... R. Troxler...... 109 * 
+ General Duke....... R. Swim. ...... 110 2,800 1914 Luke McLuke....... M. Buxton... -. 126 
pe LUTTE eee eee C. Miller....... 110 3,350 £9155 eTheshinny- G. Byrne... .... 126 
1870 Kingfisher.......... W. Dick........ 110 3,750 1916 Friar Rock.......... E. Haynes. ..... 126 
1871 Harry Bassett....... W. Miller... ._. 110 5.450 1917 Hourless........... J. Butwell...... 126 
1872 Joe Daniels......... J. Rowe........ 110 4,500 1918 Johren............. F. Robinson 126 
1873 Springbok.......... UeRowes ae < 110 5,200 19I9T SSitBarton eens aan J. Loftussaaceee 126 
Bptez® Saxon... 2... G. Bardee....., 110 4,200 =—-1920 Mano’ War......... C. Kummer... . 126 
. ReSWimices ee 110 4,450 1921 Grey Lag...... 4-2 E. Sandes- aan 126 
“18 W. Donohue.... 110 3,700 1922-2 Pilloryanem eee eee C. H. Miller 126 
1877 Cloverbrook........ Co Holloway’ =" < 110° 5,200!” 1923 «Zev s ise E. Sande....... 126 
1878 Duke of Magenta... L.Hughes...... 118 3.850 1924 Mad Play... E. Sande....... 126 
_ 1879 Spendthrift......... S. Evans....... 118 4,250 1925 American Flag...... A. Johnson..... 126 
1880 Grenada............ L. Hughes...... 118 2,800 1926) Crusaders. sen eee A. Johnson..... 126 
1881 Saunterer.......... T. Costello... 118 3,000 +~=-:1927' Chance Shot........ E. Sande....... 126 
1882 Forester............ J. McLaughlin... 118 2600 1928 Vito................ C. Kummer.... 126 
83 George Kinney...... J. McLaughlin. . 118 3,070 1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner...... 126 
‘1884 Panique............ J. McLaughlin. . 118 3,150 1930 Gallant Fox........, E. Sande... 29. 126 
1885 Tyrant............. P. Duffy....... 118 2,710 1931 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger... 126 
i Inspector B......... J. McLaughlin... 118 2,720 1932iainairenoen sae T. Malley. ..... 126 
1887 Hanover............ J. McLaughlin.. 118 2,900 ~«=—-:1933_-Hurrryoff........... M. Garner...... 126 
1888 Sir Dixon........... J. McLaughlin.. 118 3,440 «1984 Peace Chance....... W. D. Wright... 126 
mISBOUDETiCN.............. W. Hayward.... 118 4,960 «1935 Omaha............. W. Saunders... 126 
% 90 Burlington.......... S. Barnes...... 118 8,560 1936 Granville........... JOStontes ees 126 
‘1891 Foxford............ E. Garrison..... 11814 5,070 1937 War Admiral... ..... C. Kurtsinger... 126 
1892 Patron............. W. Hayward.... 122 6,610 1938 Pasteurized......... J: Stout. ee 126 
1893 Comanche.......... W. Simms...... 117 5,310 1939 Johnstown stewie eres HB Stout... Rates 126 | 
1894 Henry of Navarre.... W. Simms..... 117 6,680 «= «1940 Bimelech........... F. A. Smith.... 126 
1895 Belmar............. Po Tataleccces. 119 2,700 —«*1941' Whirlaway......... E. Arcaro...... 126 
1896 Hastings............ H. Griffin... 122 3,025 «=—«1942' Shut Out........... E. Arcaro...... 126 
1897 Scottish Chieftain... J. Scherrer..... 115 3,550 ~—«1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden. .... 126 
1898 Bowling Brook... F. Littlefield.... 122 7,810 1944 Bounding Home... G. L. Smith... 126 
ie Jean Bereaud....... R. Clawson..... 12209914454), 1945) SRavotin este E. Arcaro...... 126 
1900 Ildrim.............. N. Turner...... 126 14,790 ~=—«1946. Assault............, W. Mehrtens... 126 
1901 Commando......... H. Spencer..... 12677) 11/595) «) 1947 Phalanx. <a). yyans R. Donoso...... 126 
Masterman.......... J. Bullman... 126 13,220 IS43 ai Citationse tere eee E: Arcaro otek, ae 126 ; 
‘1903 Africander.......... J. Bullman..... 126” 12'2g5 3) 19495 Capot: 2... ce. T. Atkinson, ... 126 
eamDelhl-o2,........:. G. Odom....... 126 11,575 +: 1950 Middleground....... W. Boland..... 126 
1905 Tanya.............. E. Hildebrand... 121 17,240 | 1951 Counterpoint........ D. Gorman... 126 — 
1906 Burgomaster........ tynesee 126) °'22'700.. 1952 One Count.......22, E. Arcaro...... 126 
1907 Peter Pans... 5... G. Mountain.... 126 22,765 + 1953 Native Dancer....... E. Guerin...... 126 — 
8 Colin J. Notter....... 126 22,765 + 1954 HighGun........... E. Guerin,..... 126 
Es Duganyscc. 2 126 24,550 j 


id from 1940 to 19465, inclusive, 
es Owner 


aoe 5 Lord Egremont. . 
Releeeesacscnce 


Distance one mile prior to 1784. Distance 1 


Sir C. Bunbury... 
Mr. O'Kelly..... 


Mr. Parker...... 
Mr. O'Kelly. .... 
Lord Clermont... 
Mr. Panton...... 
Lord Derby...... 
Prince of Wales. . 


EPSOM DERBY . | 


Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


74 miles since 1939. Run at Newmarket from 1916 to 1918, In 
and called the New Derby Stakes. el 


Win val. 


Year 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 


1815 


Winner Owner iia 
Sir Harry.22. ..015:. Mr. Cookson......... 
Archduke........... Sir F. Standish. . s 
Champion.......... Mr.Wilson.. \Meoa. 
Eleanotidew..2 a8. Sir C. Bunbury....... | 
Tyeantiqand cen Duke of Grafton..... 
Ditto. c2c23). Boke Sir H. Williamson hapa 
Hannibal... ..o.3). Lord Egremont....... 
Card. Beaufort...... Lord Egremont....... 
Pathsvasvsasaes tess Lord Foley....... 3e8% 
Elaction: casos Lord Egremont...... 
if Reo Beecasiacin':¢ Sir H. Williamson. . 

POWO: sitciave aia antects Duke of Grafton..... 
Whalebone......... Duke of Grafton. ..... he 
Phantom ea .csesee Sir Su Shellayicceeerem 
OctavilSit exp ase, Mr. Ladbrook. chia 
Smolensko......... Sir C. Bunbury 
Blucher............ Lord Stawell. .... 
Whisker..........5., Duke of Grafton. . 


a 


Winner Owner Starters 
1839 Lottery.......... J. Elmore... 2... 17 
“1840 NOUV acke owns. Mr. Villebois........ 12 
Charity. 3: ...... Lord Craven........ 11 
+1842 Gaylad.c. 7-2. OEIMOtOl 3 15 
1843 Vanguard........ Lord Chesterfield... 16 
1844 PIONGER.... 5. Mr. Quartermaine... 22 
+1845 GurerAllsee oc ec. W. S. Crawfurd..... 15 
1846 IONCET. A.:skt Mr. Adams......... 22 
1847 Matthew........ Mr. Courtenay...... 26 
+1848 Chandler........ Capt. Little......... 30 
‘1849 Peter Simple... Mr. S. Mason, Jr.... 24 
1850 Abd el Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ 32 
1851 Abdel Kader.... Mr. Osborne... 21 
1852 Miss Mowbray. . rllsb. Mason. a... 24 
1853 Peter Simple..... Captilittie.22. 5. 21 
1854 Bourton... .... Mr. Moseley........ .. 
Mr. Dennis......... 20 
1856 WsBarnet!): 2.02.0 21 
1857 Emigrant........ G. Hodgman........ 28 
8 Little Charley.... C. Capel........... 16 
1899 Half Caste....... Mr. Willoughby. .... 20 
CX Capel S355. 19 
J. Bennett......... 24 
Visc’t de Namur.... 13 
Lord Coventry...... 16 
Lord Coventry...... 25 

B. J. Angell........ 235} 
MreStudd) atu... 0. 30 
Duke of Hamilton... 23 
Lord Poulett........ 21 
Mr. Weyman....... 22 
M. Evans.......... 23 
i871 The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 25 
872 Casse Tete...... E,Brayley.). 2... 25 
1873 Disturbance...... Capt. Machell...... 28 
REOQGQDY. codes. a Capt. Machell...... 22 
~ Pathfinder....... HaBirdes ne, coeo 18 
Benegal... ss... sc Capt. Machell...... 19 
 Austerlitz........ F.G. Hobson....... 16 
DMN Al eee o.aci= J. Nightingall....... 12 
The Liberator.... G. Moore........... 18 
“Ecceene e Pe Ducrotes 14 
Serna Capt. Kirkwood..... 13 
BF Jotacare Lord Manners...... 12 
roedone......... Prince C. Kinsky.... 10 
Voluptuary...... Har Boyd senseeee 15 
et aaa, A. Cooper.......... 19 
Waynes bi oie Mr. Douglas........ 23 
Acard Exlayr tips eG 
= on ene Col. E. W. Baird.... 20 
a Frigates. 25... M.A. Maher....... 20 
890 Mexeee et ,. : 5. G. Masterman...... 16 
891 Come Away...... W. G. Jameson...... 21 
% ather O'Flynn... C.G. Wilson........ 25 
B93 Cloister......... CiG. Duff nee ee 15 
B94. Why Not........ Capt. C. H. Fenw’k.. 14 
) W. M.f. Borneo.. J. Widger.......... 19 


bstitute race: 


¢ American bred or owned: 
ee 


“TRIPLE CROWN” WINNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Value 


a etee 


Owner 
LOBCCODC GEO UCO SC Garon e J. K. L. Ross 


. William Woodward 
CCE ROP es William Woodward 
Agate sds ,....Samue! D. Riddle 


Year 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


1914 


“1915 


1916* 
1917* 
1918* 
1919* 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Year 
1941 
1943 
1946 
1948 


Ode a5 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 


Liverpool, England; ; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 


Winner Owner Starters Value 
The Soarer...... Lord Wavertree. .... 28 $9,875 
Manifesto....... H. M. Dyas......... 28 91875: am 
Drogheda........ C.G. Adams........ 25 cs oa oa 
Manifesto....... J. G. Bulteel........ 19 9,875 
Ambush Il....... Prince of Wales... .. 16 9 875 % 
Grudonsscts. sane B. Bletsoe......... 24 u) 875 
Shannon Lass.... A. Gorham.......... 21 10,000 . 
Drumcree....... J. S. Morrison. ..... 23 10,000 B 
Moifaa.......... G.H. Gollan........ Loe 10,000 
Kirkland........ FoBibby7.- see 27 10,125 Re 
Ascetic’s Silver .. Prince Hatzfeldt 23: 10:87500 
ETeMmonaee eee S. Howard......... PE TY! 000, 
Rubio fico cote a Maj. F. Douglas- B 

Pennant. 9.2)... 24 12 000 4 
Lutteur III....... J. Hennessy........ 32 12, 000 
Jenkinstown..... S. Howard......... 25 12.0000" 
Glenside......... FBibby (20a ean 26 [ 
Jerry Me li.a.. ee Mr. C. G. Assheton- 

Smith’. secs 24 
Covertcoat....... Sir C. G. Assheton- 

Smith... 22 
sunlochis.0y «nie Ta Tyler ces 20 
Ally Sloper....... Lady Nelson....... 20 
Bermouth........ P. F. Heybourn.... 21 
Ballymacad....... Sir G. Bullough.... 19 
Poethlyn......... Mrs. H. Peel......, 17 
Poethlyn..5 0.5.0 Mrs. H. Peel....... 22 
Troytown......... Major Gerrard... .. 24 
Shaun Spadah.... T. McAlpine....... 35 
Music Hall........ Hugh Kershaw..... 32 
Sgt. Murphy. .... Stephen Sanford... 28 
Master Rob’t...... Lord Airlie........ 30 
Double Chance.... Major D. Goold.... 33 
Jack Horner...... C. Schwartz....... 30 | 
SDB clos. ove. ote Mrs. M. Partridge.. 37 
Tipperary Tim.... H.S. Kenyon...... 42 
Gregalach........ Mrs. M. A. G'm'll.. 66 
Shaun Goilin...... W. Midwood....... 41 — 
Graklac% ee C. R. Tayior....... 36 
Forbra.. 2.4... 2x W. Parsonage...... 36 
Kellsboro Jackt... Mrs. F. A. Clark... 34 
Golden Miller... .. Miss D. Paget... .. 30 
Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 27 
Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 35 
Royal Mail........ H. Lloyd Thomas.. 33 
Battleshipt....... Mrs. M. Scott...... 36 
Workman......... Sir A. Maguire..... 37 
Bogskar.......... Lord Stalbridge.... 30 
Lovely Cottage.... Jock Morant....... 34 
Caughoo.......... J. J. McDowell... .. we 
Sheila’s Cottage... John Proctor...... 43 
Russian Hero..... . W. F. Williamson... 43 
Freebooter........ Mrs. L. Brotherton. 49 
Nickel Coin....... Jeffrey Royie...... 36 
Toals cata, Medea Harry Lane........ ( 
Early Mist........ J. H. Griffin... ..... 
Royal Tan........ J. H. Griffin,..... 


Horse 


Whirlaway....... 
Count Fleet...... 


Year Winner, age 
1938 Seabiscuit (5)..... 
1939 Kayak H1-(4)...... 
1940 Challedon (4)..... 
1941 Big Pebble (5). . 
1944 Happy Issue (4)... 

a 945 Unallenge Me (4). . 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 


Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1% miles. 


Run at Santa Anita Park in 1949. 


Jockey ‘Wt. Win val. 


1947. Cover Up (4)...... 
G. Woolf. ......- 133. $37,150 1948 Shannon II (7).... 
G. Woolf........ 125 35,075 1949 Solidarity (4). +... 
G. Woolf. ....... 133 36,200 1950 Noor (5)........-- 
. J. Westrope..... 119 62,475 1951 Citation (6)....... 
. H. Woodhouse... 119 60,600 1952 Two Lea (6)..... 
A. Skoronski.... 108 48,230 1953 
Bvamess.i...5 113 79,900 1954 


KENTUCKY DERBY 
Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 114 miles 
Distance 14% mlles prior to 1896. 


Jockey t. Win val, 


Royal Serenade (5) J. Longden...... 
Correspondent (4). J. Longden..... 


R. Permane..... 
J. Adams....... 
R. Neves........ ; 
J. Longden...... 


8. Brooks....... q 


H. Moreno...... 


128 


1915. Regret........... J, Notters.<c..4-¢ 
PRE Us LOWES fesse. 07 $2,850 1916 George Smith...... J. Loftus........ 
5, oS SSOP Lee panne 2,950 1917 Omar Khayyam.... C. Borel........ 
See eeice We WalKOPsre.<.-- 3,300 1918 Exterminator....... W. Knapp....... 
pee retetetivche's 4,050 1919 Sir Barton......... J. Loftus........ 
3,550 1920. Paul Jones........ T;, Ricessisn.resa 
iteinteesies sae 3,800 1921 Behave Yourself.... C. Thompson.... 
Sc aae ee 4,410 1922 Morvich.......,... A. Johnson...... 
te aate cavoets «ie 4,560 1923 DZev tise cae ee ie Be Sane eae 
Sh at atee * 3,760 1924 Black Gold......... J. D. Mooney 
Metis tas Ne AMUNDRY. spears «ce 3,990 1925 Flying Ebony....... E. Sande........ 
Sane 4,630 1926 Bubbling Over..,.. A. Johnson...... 
Bein cchoss. Pe DUNY 6. 4,890 1927 Whiskery.......... L, McAtee....... 
Be eaitecae 40s LOWS ars oh scar 4,200 1928 Reigh Count....... ©. Lang......... 
Waaires os 4,740 1929 Clyde Van Dusen... L. McAtee....... 
Scie Dae JEL BReeR eo 4,970 1930 Gallant Fox...,.... E. Sande........ 
Paoheclons 5,460 1931 Twenty Grand...... C. Kurtsinger 
Ree, ahs MET PRY 2...) ¢ 4,680 1932 Burgoo King....... E. James........ 
Beater see eet Ae ClaYtON sere i010 4,230 1933 Brokers Tip....... D. Meade....... 
kee een Ea RUNZO seas ec’. 4,090 1934 Cavalcade......... M. Garner....... 
ARG s GO0ddlG...:, 2/10 4,020 1935 Omaha............ W. Saunders 
i n 2,970 1936 Bold Venture..... |, Hanford...... 
q 896 Ben Brush......... W. Simms....... 4,850 1937 War Admiral...... C. Kurtsinger... . 
Typhoon Ripe ae GOInek, «oc 3’. 4,850 1938 Lawrin........... E. Atcaro. .. 2 
ReRiee select W. Simms......, 117 4,850 1939 Johnstown......... J. Stout......... 
Ree eins F. Taral......... 117 4,850 1940 Gallahadion........ ©. Bierman...... 
levees J. Boland....... 117 4,850 1941 Whirlaway,........ E. Arcaro....... 
Pca J. Winkfield..... 117 4,850 1942 Shut Out.......... W. D. Wright... . 
APD, J. Winkfield..... 117 4,850 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 
EUS Raae H. Booker....... 117 4,850 1944 Pensive........... ©. McCreary..... 
AF craeie Pe F.Prior.j2)s.205° 217 4,850 1945 Hoop Jr............ E. Arcaro....... 
Reese J. Martin........ 122 4,850 1946 Assault............ W. Mehrtens 
seeeseee R. Troxler....... 117 4,850 1947 Jet Pilot........... E.Guerin....... 
vieeea eens A. Minder....... 117 4,850 4948 Citation........... E. Arcaro......, 13 
Rees A. Pickens...... 117 4,850 1949 Ponder S. Brooks 
erase sal’ V. Powers....... 117 4,850 ‘ Reh erica te "St 
Re Pate bere ae 117 4,850 1950 Middleground...... W. Boland...... 
Be gts G. Archibald..... 117 4,850 1951 Count Turf........ C. McCreary..... 
mesilate bites C.H. Shilling.... 117 4,850 1952) Hill Gail. 228, 2 OE Atoalons 
Sache aoe R. Goose........ 117 5,475 1953 Dark Star......... H. Moreno...... 
eee de MeCabe.:. in). 114 9,125 1954 Determine........ R. Yorks. 55 stuns 


r Relic (3)... +, 
ina ranes 


MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 


Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 134 miles. 


Distance 14% miles prior to 1948. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 1945 First Fiddle (6)..... J. Longden...... 12 
G. Woolf........ 116 $18,750 1946 Pavot (4).......... A. Kirkland..... 120° 
R. Workman..... 121 23,500 1947 Stymie (6)......... C. McCreary..... 128 
; are tetra 130 51,780 1948 + Beauchef (5)....... R. Donoso....... : 
ee storia af neers 1949 First Nighter (4).... J. Renick. . 

H. Richards... 126 46,550 1950 Cochise (C) aie E. Arcaro....... 
T. Atkinson. 102 48,350 1951 One Hitter (5)...... T. Atkinson...,. 
G. Woolf........ 130 43,850 1952 To Market (4)...... W. Boland. 43953 
Vy. Nodarse...... 126 39,650 1953 Royal Vale (5)...... J. feel 

J. Longden..,... 124 41,850 1954 Wise Margin @)... 


J bal 


Istance 1% mil 
1901 to 1907, | 


Winner Jockey Wit. 
Survivor........... G. Barbee....... 110 
Culpepper......... M. Donohue. .... 110 

875 Tom Ochiltree...... L. Hughes....... 110 
Oe-shitley ie. .c 5.0. G. Barbee....... 110 
Cloverbrook....... C. Holloway. .... 110 

Duke of Magenta... C. Holloway. .... 110 
Harold? 2...0.. 5... W. Hughes. ..... 110 

W. Hughes...... 110 

W. Costello...... 110 

W. Costello...... 110 

G. Barbee....... 110 

Knight of Ellerslie... S.H. Fisher..... 110 

J. McLaughlin... 118 

S. H. Fisher... .. 118 

W. Donohue..... 118 

eretnits oes (eke F. Littlefield..... 118 

epee ee H. Anderson..... 118 

Hope anaae Fe Taral.c so 2 122 

Ne a Saas Fe Tatalecescece 115 

PEAS no H. Griffin........ 115 

Bets ohacts Thorpe......... 108 

betc easier W. Simms....... 120 

arse tclowine R. Clawson...... 104 

eet tdsic ite. fate H. Spencer...... 106 

it The Parader....... Landrys ssc sat 118 

— Old England....... L. Jackson. ..... 115 

1903 Flocarline......... W. Gannon...... 113 
1904 Bryn Mawr........ E. Hildebrand ... 108 
1905 Cairngorm......... W. Davis........ 114 
1906 Whimsical......... W. Miller....... 108 
1907 Don Enrique....... G. Mountain..... 107 
aid Royal Tourist...... E. Dugan......... 112 
Mose Effendi............ W. Doyle........ 116 
1910 Layminster........ Estep uh. ase 84 
1911 Watervale......... E. Dugan........ 112 
1912 Colonel Holloway... C. Turner....... 107 
1913 J. Butwell....... 117 


A. Schuttinger... 108 
D. Hoffman...... 104 


Jockey Wt. 
S. COUCCI crete 126 
W. D. Wright.... 126 
M. Peters....... 121 
J. Westrope..... 118 
C. Bierman...... 115 
R. Neves........ 120 
TALS EEL eesy Me 3 Se 120 
G. Woolf........ 119 


Jockey Wt. 

Saicvaer fa ele's G. Woolf...... 117 
W. D. Wright... 116 

yaa oee H. Richards... 124 
aaattres N. Wall....... 100 
Coe IOOr J. Adams..... 110 
neds PON andissace 130 

N. Wall....... 108 


J. Longden.... 130 


es prior to 1889; 134 miles in 1889 
nclusive; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910; 1% 
ub's Gravesend Course from 1894 to 1908, inclusive. 


Win val. 


$2,550 
2,000 
1,950 
1,250 
1,635 
1,905 
2,160 
2,050 
1,675 
1,185 
1,130 
1,830 
1,350 
1,350 
1,420 
1,450 
1,580 
1,900 
1,605 
2,240 
1,875 
2,355 
2,145 
2,355 
2,260 
2,455 
3,225 
3,300 
2,700 
1,450 
1,670 
1,355 
1,275 


Win val. 


$19,650 
26,000 
45,425 
42,350 
41,850 
43,850 
44,975 
37,250 


Win val. 


$108,400 
104,600 
90,700 
91,450 
91,100 
86,650 
89,360 
(82,922 


. = ‘ - ~ 
PREAKNESS STAKES 
Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 136 miles 
3.1}i6 miles 1894 to 1900, inclusive, and 1908; 1 mile and 70 yarda 


miles from 1911 to 1924, inclus: 
Run in two divisions in 1918. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


SANTA ANITA DERBY 


Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 144 miles 
Distance 1s miles prior to 1938; 134 miles In 1947. 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles. 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


ive. Run at Brockiyn Jockey 


Damrosch......... L. McAtee....... 115 
Kalitanes jsut E. Haynes....... 116 
War Cloud......... JOUOftuSS eee 117. 
Jack Hare Jr....... C.\Peakians eae 115 
Sir Barton......... Je Loftus jean 126 
Man o’ War........ C. Kummer..... 126 
Broomspun........ F. Coltiletti...... 114 
PillotVase.:cncanar L. Morris....... 114 
Nigilitaeetta: sete e B. Marinelli..... 114 
Nellie Morse....... J. Merimee...... 121 
Coventry.......... C. Kummer..... 126 
Displayise ne eases J. Maiben....... 126 
Bostonian......... As Abels: acne 126 
Wictorian.:)coaecs R. Workman..... 126 
Dr. Freeland....... L. Schaefer. .... 126 
Gallant Fox........ E. Sande.......¢ 126 
Mater tate wit dor GS Ellis tye. eee 126 
Burgoo King....... E. James........ 126 
Head Play......... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
High Quest........ R. Jones........ 126 
maha)... W. Saunders.... 126 
Bold Venture...... G. Woolf. ....... 126 
War Admiral....... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
Dauber............ M. Peters....... 126 
Challedon......... G. Seabo..../... 126 
Bimelech.......... F. A. Smith..... 126 
Whirlaway......... E. Arcaro....... 126 
Alsabin tie satin B. James....... 126 
eaeigieiaets J. Longden...... 126 
sidhaphe raphe C. McCreary..... 126 
..-. W.D. Wright.... 126 
RASRHOR OE W. Mehrtens.... 126 
PEC D. Dodson...... 126 
Stel oes crete E. Arcaro....... 126 
att, canoer ite T. Atkinson..... 126, 
aeete ees E. Arcaro....... 126 
SOR ina eee E. Arcaro....... 126 
Moma C. McCreary..... 126 
dns E. Guerin....... 126 
eiclarelsoe J. Adams....... 126 
x 
Knockdown........ R. Permane..... 122 $74,680. 
On Trust.) 2. .5. J. Longden...... 118 81,750 
Salmagundi........ J. Longden...... 118 79,800 
Old Rockport....... G. Glisson.. .... 118 94,700 
Your Host......... J. Longden...... 118 
Rough’n Tumble.... E. Arcaro....... 118 
HiNiGaili. ee Aes T. Atkinson..... 118 
Chanlea........... Ev Arcarauc sae 118 
Determine......... Ri Vorkos. centre 


J.Adams..... 115 § 


War Knight (6)....... / 

Olhaverry (8)........ M. Peterson... 116 0 
aloni(6), sssean atts E. Arcaro..... 122 102,50) 
Vulcan's Forge (4).... D. Gorman.... 119 
Noori(S)h...taece dose J. Longden.... 110 

Moonrush (5)........ J. Longden.... , 
Mich@'(7)ijensctee cee J. Covalli..... 5 
Mark-Ye-Well (4)..... E. Arcaro..... ey 
Rejected (4)......... Ww. Shoomak ef natin 


information Pleas: 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP | \ 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1}4 miles. 
P Run at Sheeepshead Bay prior to 1913. ; ‘ 
Winner; age Jockey Wt. Win val. 1921 Audacious (5)........ C. Kummer... 120 


Gen. Monroe (6)...... W. Donohue... 124 $ 4,945 1922 Captain Alcock (5).... ©. Ponce...... 108 
Pontiac (4). .... 2.00 H. Olney...... 102 5,855 1923 Grey Lag(5)......... E. Sande...... bee 
Troubadour (4)....... W. Fitzpatrick. 115 5,697 -1924 Mad Hatter (8)....... E. Sande...... 2 
(jose Gapavisd e102 6,065 1925 Sting (4)............ B. Bruening... 122 

8 Elkwood (5).....-..+ W. Martin..... 119 6,812 1926 Crusader (3)......... J. Callahan..,. 104 
. Raceland (4).......-. E. Garrison.... 120 6,900 1927 Crusader (4)......... C. Kummer ... 127 


1928 Dolan (4)...........- J. Callahan.... 105 
Salvator (4).......... I. Murphy..... 127 6,900 
~ Loantaka (5)........- M. Bergen... .:110 9,900 1929 Bateau (4)........... E. Ambrose... 112 


Montana (4)......... E.Garrison.... 115 17,750 1930 Petee Wrack (5)...... E. Sande.....- 122 
Ublitie: % CSneae, P. McDermott. 105 17,750 1931 Mokatam (4)......... A. Robertson. . 123 
Ramapo (4)........-. F. Taral...... 120 12070-1932 White Clover 11 (6)... R. Workman... 115 
Lazzarone (4)........ A. Hamilton... 115 4,730 1933. Equipoise (5)........ R. Workman... 132 
Henry of Navarre (5).. H. Griffin...... 129 5,850 1934 Ladysman (4)........ S. Coucci ene 114 
Ben Brush (4)....... W. Simms..... 123 5,850 1935 Head Play (S)........ C. Kurtsinger.. 114 
srilloreA) hxc cok doses A. Clayton.... 119 6,800 1936 Firethorn Qiks H. Richards... 116 
‘ pies N. Turner..... 114 6,800 1937 Aneroid (4).......... C. Rosengarten 110 
Kinley Mack (4)...... P. McCue..... 125 6,800 1938 Snark (5).......%.... Jj, Longden.... 120 
~ Alcedo (4)..........- H. Spencer.... 112 7,300 1939 Cravat (4)........... J. Westrope... 121 
Gold Heels (4)....... 0. Wonderly... 124 7,800 1940 Eight Thirty (4)...... H, Richards... 127 
Africander (3)........ G. Fuller...... 110 16,490 +~—«1941- Your Chance (4)...... D. Meade..... 114 
ty eee ee A. Redfern.... 127 16,800 1942 Market Wise (A)...... B. James Soectere 124 
Sah FFO'Neill..... 123 16,800 1943 Don Bingo (4)........ J. Renick..... 104 
er ay W. Shaw...... 116 16,800 1944 Aletern(5).......... H. Lindberg... 108 
: Ree Wi Dugan: .: 113 16,800 1945 Devil Diver (6)....... E. Arcaro..... 132 
; Ballot (4)..........-. J. Notter...... 127 19,750 1946 Armed (5)........... D, Dodson.... 130 
Fitz Herbert (3)...... E. Dugan...... 105 3,850 «—«1947s Assault (4).......... E. Arcaro..... 130 
~ Olarnbala (4)......... G. Archibald .. 115 4,800 1948 Harmonic (4)........ W. Mehrtens.. 109 
. J. Notter...... 139 3,000 1949 Vulcan's Forge (4).... E. Arcaro..... 124 
Sei C. Turner..... 122 3,925 1950 Loser Weeper (5)..... N. Combest. .. 15 
Bs apie M. Garner..... 101 3,450 1951 Busanda (4)......... K. Stuart..... 102 — 

ao mat atioftus:. ace 122 4,900 1952 One Hitter (6)........ T. Atkinson... 112 
FOAOR AOE F. Robinson... 110 5,850 1953 Tom Fool (4)......... T. Atkinson... 128 
Rasees L. Ensor...... 108 5,200 1954 Straight Face........ T. Atkinson... 118 

asa0ts A. Schuttinger. 106 6,350 E- 


TRAVERS STAKES—Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 


4 miles prior my 1890; 144 miles In 1890, 1891, and 1892; 1}4"mlles In 1893, 1894 and 1897; 134 oy 
ats 1 a Run as Travers Midsummer Derby from "1927 to 1932, Inclusive, Run at Belmont 
. Inclusive. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. Year § Winner Jockey Wt. Win 1 val 


Maeve ses Gilpatrick..... 100 $2,950 1892" (Azra.sc.. mcs coe soe ClAytON. ster 
Soophotie Sewell........- 3,400 1893 Stowaway........... McDermott.... | 
ou CSeROSDEBE AbO acaior coke 3,500 1894 Henry of Navarre..... Taral:..:.'eetins 
Bnevicin sivisee «= Gilpatrick 2,850 1395:~ LiZaatisicaneess sists Griffin. ....... 
sauUnY Smith 2G pecs 3,150 1897 Rensselaer........... Taral......... 
| dy eae C. Miller 3,000 1901 Blu@Ssten cs. ccs cae Shaw); Fo.-4a- 
prions C. Miller 4,950 1902 SHOrimi$ sie cs'cenvrcrmrosin, BICC Ce ster sees 
rite, Bae W. Miller 5,600 1903 AdaNay.:.......... F.O'Neill..... 106 
hal ews a0 J. Rowe 5,500 1904 Broomstick.......... T. Burns...... 1 
Reisie <7 R. Swim 5,400 1905 Dandelion........... Shaw......... 
eee ae Barbee. . 5,050 1906 Gallavant............ W. Miller..... 
EC BB GOCE Barbee. . 4,850 1907 Frank Gill........... Notter........ 
Anne CECE AOD Hayward 3,700 1908 “Dorante: ©: Gis. 0. -te ds LOO. 2 epee eee 
iadahcipeysinis Sayers 4,550 1909 Hilarious............ Scoville.......° 
ace Hughes 4,250 1910 Dalmatian........... C.H. Shilling... 12! 
FaISOUQemtstecteiscld as '+ I. Murphy 4,950 1913 Rock View........... T. McTaggart.. 129 
Mvorrie dec § ... Hughes 3,750.0 -¢ TOURS Roamersi.-g- 51-51-20 ... J. Butwell..... 
Sister eee J, McLaughlin. 118 2,950 1915 Lady Rotha.......... M. Garner..... 
bAnteddoee Quantrell..... 115 3,450 1916" (Spurices.. cele secretes de LOUUS eratarens 
AGE AAR BAE J. McLaughlin. 118 3,400 1917 Omar Khayyam....... J. Butweil.. 
Brians s)ale'sle.a Fitzpatrick.... 118 4,150 1918 Sun Briar....,...... W. Knapp.. 
Hellas seceeeee» Spellman..... 118 4025 1919 Hannibal............ L. Ensor...... 120 : 
seeeeeeees J. MoLaughlin. 118 3,825 1920 Mano’ War.......... A. Schuttinger, 129 
Blaylock. ..... 118 3,825 1921 Sporting Blood....... L. Lyke....... 116 
aheades J. McLaughlin. 118 4,625 1922 Little Chief.......... L. Fator....... 123. 
anne Barnes..,.... 118 3,700 1923 Wilderness.......... B. Marinelli... 
feats ... Bergen....... 118 4,925 1924 Sun Flag....,....... F. Keogh : 


ea R. Williams,... 122 2,900 +1925 Dangerous........ Setlod Kummer, 


Travers Stakes (Cont.) 


5 Season ... F. Coltiletti.... 2. 123 $15,050 1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson. ... $16,900. 
Brown Bud....... re Fator mittens 120 = 29,925 1942 Shut Out......... E. Arcaro....... 130 17,825 
Petee-Wrack...... S.O’Donnell.... 117 30,550 1943 Eurasian......... S. Brooks....... 112. 19,850 — 
Beacon Hill....... A. Robertson.... 117 31,820 1944 By Jimminy....... E. Arcatouerieee 126 . 25,015 
Jim Dandy........ Pode Baker... =: 120 = 27,050 1945 Adonis.........., C. McCreary..... 110_. 28;680) see 
1931 Twenty Grand..... L. McAtee....... 126 33,000 1946 Natchez.......... T. Atkinson. .... 124 24,750 
'1932- War Hero......... J. Gilbert....... 115 23,150 1947 Young Peter...... Ta Maysoeeeee. 124 19,375 
1933 Inlander.......... Redones’. 022... 126 21,050 1948 Ace Admiral...... T. Atkinson... ... 108 19,650 
1934 ‘Observant. . Rees L. Humphries.... 112 14,650 1949), Arisee...c son: CuErricos 3s. ae 108 16,000 MH 
1935 Gold Foam........ S. Coucci....... 112. 14,675 1950 Lights Up......... G. Hettinger..... 110 16,350 
1936 Granville......... J. Stout......... 127. ~—:14,700 1951 Baittlefield........ E-\Arcaro angen 123 15,000 - 
1937 Burning Star...... W. D.Wright.... 117 14,550 1952 One Count........ E. Guerin....... 126 ~—-:16,450 . 
1938 Thanksgiving... E. Arearo: ...... 117 _—:14,400 1953 Native Dancer..... E. Guerin. ...... 126 18,850 
1939 Eight Thirty....... H. Richards... .. 1175 16575 1954 Fisherman........ H. Woodhouse... 120 19,500 
1940 Fenelon........., EStout ie. corte 122. 17,425 oa 
x 2 tia 
2 aes 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY pe 
tS Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. Par 
Year Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt: Winval, 
1937), Tiger... 0.3.05! A. Robertson.... 117 $26,135 1947 Bewitch.......... D. Dodson..... . 119 $63,150 
1940 Porter's Cap...... C. Bierman...... 117 30,780 1948 Model Cadet...... A. Skoronskl.... 118 60,750 
ond, Alsab.'...2....... R.L. Vedder.... 119 32,575 1949'-\Curtices.) O. Scurlock... .. 115 57,850 
1942 Occupation....... L. Balaski....... 122 58,475 1950 To Market........ A. Rivera....... 122" 157/390 
1943 Occupy........... L. Whiting. ..... 113 43,625 1951 Oh Leo........... P. Bailey........ 122 62,700 
1944 Free for All....... OSGrons.) <2.ce. 122 = 47,850 1952 Mr. Paradise...... E. Arcato.. 2.28 116 79,710 
1945 Revoked.......... A. Bodiou....... 118 56,700 1953 Hasty Road....... E.Arcaros. 2.0: 122 99,645 
1946 Education........ J. Adams....... 118 = 65,125 1954 Georgian......... C. McCreary..... 116 88,380 & 
ig 
z WIDENER 
.. Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles 


r 
a4 


Run as Widener Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, 1 
a Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year § Winner, age Jockey Wt. 


936 Mantagna (4)..... E. Litzenberger.. 109 $10,150 1947 Armed (6)........ D. Dodson...... 129 

37 Columbiana (4)... H. Le Blanc..... 103 52,000 1948 El Mono (4)....... P.-Roberts..:... 112.0 
AG War Aamiral (4)... C. Kurtsinger.... 130 49,550 1949 Coaltown (4)...... T. Atkinson. .... 123 © 
939 Bull Lea (4)...... I. Anderson..... 119 46,450 1950 Royal Governor (6). C. Rogers....... 118 
940 Niany Stings (5)... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 1951 Sungiow (4)...... D. Dodson...... 116 

1 Big Pebble (5).... G. Seabo........ 109 = 51,800 1952 Spartan Valor (4).. J. Stout......... 119 
942 The Rhymer (4)... E. Arcaro....... 111 53,950 1953 Oil Capitol (6)..... C. McCreary..... 114 93; 

4 Four Freedoms (4). EVArcaro: 125205 109% 29,350 1954 Landlocked (4).... J. Heckmann.... 116 

46 Armed (e) Ra Geeeae D. Dodson...... 128 = 45,700 


WOOD MEMORIAL 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 146 miles 


a Wood Stakes prior to 1927. Distance 1 mile and 70 yards from 1926 to 1939, Inclusive. Run as Wood M n 
ai States from 1927 to 1941, Inclusive. Run In two divisions In 1944, 1945, and 1947. < 


Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Wi 
i {. Parke........ 110 = $ 7,600 1942 Requested........ W. D. Wright.... 120 
bp soc abue B. Breuning..... 120 8,700 1943 Count Fleet....... J. Longden...... 126 
Mesicsinis,sterk.&'s GLENisn ce 32.2 117 9,050 1944 Stir Up........... E. Arcaro....... 126 
D. McAuliffe..... 120 ~—«:11,300 1944 Lucky Draw....... J. Longden..... . 126 
Rotate ane .»» M.Garner....... 110 11,000 1945 Jeep............. A. Kirkland..... 126 
vee E. Sande: its. 120 ~—-10,150 1945 Hoop Jr........... E. Arcaro....... 126 
C. Kurtsinger.... 120 10,200 1946 Assault........... W. Mehrtens.... 126 
Betsezicees L. McAtee....... 120 10,400 1947 Phalanx.......... E.Arcaro......, 126 
eissee P. Walis........ 122 3,760 1947 { Will............ E. Arcaro,......, 126 
aides’: D. Bellizzi....... 120 3,990 1948 My Request D. Dodson...... 126 
R. Workman..... 112 ‘11,350 1949 Olympia..... aoe EXArcaron. ene 126, 


BET OUIC! 05.0 vileaes E. Litzenberger.. 112 10,775 1950 Hill Prince . E.Arcaro....... 126 34,500 
“Melodia. basletes J. Longden...... 120 = 19,105 1951 Repetoire..... eae Ph Bim ee 126 = 35,250 
, Ae sOOUber reeves 120 ~—:17,450 1952 Master Fiddle..... D. Gorman...... 126 7 

meds StOUL ys sears 120. ~—s:17,675 1953 Native Dancer.,... E. Guerin....... oe 


As HAAS is. .iaree tate 120 =—:19,225 1954 Correlation....... ;. WJShoemaker.. leo 
. D.Meade....... 120 16,650 ; a) 


: 
¥ f 


WORLD RECORDS 


Horse, age; weight, track and location Date. 
Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico........ February 5, 1945 “aa 
_.. Pichirilo, 2, 117, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico.......... March 8, 1954 “ses 
~... Atoka, 6, 105, Butte, Mont. 02... 2... cece rece eee ence reer ee eer err n cess September 7, 1906 .-... 
. Joe Blair, 5, 115, Juarez, Mexico... ..........2 eect erence etre eerste ee February 5, 1916 ..... 
~“Manzanero, 6, 121, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico........ February 5, 1954 ..... 
Saggy, 2, 117, Havre de Grace, Md............. 22-22. ccee eee e rete enees April 231s 
Encantadora, 3, 115, Centennial Park, Littleton, Colo.......-..........5+-- August 9. 19ST ae 
Miss Todd, 2, 119, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Califigheiols hoeen tances june 30)-1955 sees 
. Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Gorai-Gahles: Flac ce ase te pe esos December 27, 1944 ..... 
Bold Bazooka, 2, 118, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif..............---.. July 14, 1955 #22 
Fighting Fox, 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, NEY aden Sia nate ae aes July 8, 19395 
Doublrab, 4, 130, Empire City, Yonkers, N. Y...........-0- 2-02 epee eee eees July 18; 1942" ace 
eae Soe eas *Gelding by Blink-Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England................ August 6, 1929 =S==2 
Z Bolero, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.....................-.+- May 27, 1950 Sees 
GOP Ra ae Snark, 4, 109, Hialeah Park, Hialeah, Fla.................-. eee sv eens eee February 9, 1937 ..... 
3 Simmy, 3, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla,...........--.---...+2+5- March 197-1955 tee 
Scape El Drag, 4, 115, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif......................--. May 217-195 bie 
. Citation, 5, 128, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif..................+-++45- June 3 1950 ieee 
South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio....................5 August 4; 1945 fone 
.. Swaps, 3, 115, Hollywood Park; Inglewood, Calif.'2- cic cie es Sopa oie June LS 1958p see 
Petters “Noor, 5, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.........,......0-..e ees eeee June VA, 1950\erner 
Alidon, 4, 116, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif............-......----5- July 4, 1955 
Fleet Bird, 4, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.......... samtyate cours srprecs October 24, 1953 
... Noor, 5, 127, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif......................0e000- June 24, 1950 
_ Man o’ War, 3, 126, Belmont Park, Eimont, N. Y.................--..--4-- June 12, 1920 
_ The Bastard, 3, 124, Newmarket, England.............-...-.2.-00-- 0000 October j 
_.. Ace Admiral, 4, 122, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................... July 23, 1949 
_ Distribute, 9, 109, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio..................-+..--- September 7, 1940 
. Noor, 5, 117, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif................--.0eeeee eee March 4, 1950 
_.. Pharawell, 5, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla....................... April 8, 1947 
PePolazal, siil42;; Salisbury, ENgland tects csitecyciietesaajep os Wavinielelgaeinrenetl ae July 
. Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio................ July | 20, 1940 
. Filisteo, 7, 116, Pimlico, Baltimore, Md. .............220---csee eee eceees October 30, 1941 . 
Bookworm, 4, 120, Randall Park, North Randall, Ohio..................... September 4, 1954 
. Centurion, 5, 119, Newbury, England..........-.--.-....-. seer eee ee ee September 29, 1923 ..... 
Santiago, 5, 112, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R.1.................--... September 27, 1941 ..... 
Dakota, 4, 116, Lingfield; England sc ices ricris an deacleriesctiers ste a seiciniccns May 27; 1927 sina 
Bewikistack, 4,07. THuana, Mexico..000 (i). pasteles eats Dos ewan teres February 8, 1925 ..... 
. Miss Grillo, 6, 118, Pimlico, Baltimore, Md................... Dstiarciainoes November 12, 1948 ..... ! 
{Worthman, 5, 101, Tijuana, Mexico. ..........- 0... eee e cece ee eee eee February 22, 1925 ..... é 
. Shot Put, 4, 126, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill...................--... August 14, 1940 ..... 
i Bosh, 5, LOO) Tijana, MexiCO.: vie osicne cercin == crits aeie rion ncisiecininae March 8, 1925 . ; 
course at Brighton is started from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of the fini ah i 


t Track sloppy. 
Straight Course ; ; 
Bobrwaderd, 122, Butte; Mont.accct.vucccas tious smeoubenncorentetarn August 20, 1890 ..... 
King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................... February 27, 1947 ..... 
Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand.................... January 12,1921 ..... 
The Pimpernel, 2, 118, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y..............-.-.-00-- May 17, 1951... 
Reneged, 2, 118, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y. ...........2..ceee sees ceeee June 7, 1955 tee 
evineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, England’.....................05 June 2, 1933 .. 
‘Delegate, 7, 113, Belmont:Park, Elmont, IN. Vise oie.c/.icieterdaleias wicles's nlp eeineiel October 10, 1951 
Vestment, 2, LSE Belmont Park; EAmOnt,N2Vosac-tstsieiaciaisictelein piecots siete October 15, 1954 .. 
Porter’s Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y.............--...---005 September 17, 1938 . 
Native Dancer, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y .............202.0000. -, September 27, 1952 . 
High Strung, 2, 122, Belmont Park, BImontne Via ste tetciecinjsalslon et ciate September 15, 1928 . 
First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hempon Court: England... ic. n22 ances May 25, 1926 . 
iMopsiis,:3, 105, Brighton, England. .2.050 05.0000... 00. eee c cess esses June 22, 1939"te, 
. Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, New JOTSOV sels om ronaese wapmeetae fasts July 17, 1890 ... 


New York Wagering, Attendance Records 


rec Amount Track Date 
mekaie (8 races) ......... $5,016,745........ Belmont ....... sae 
handle (7 races) ......... 4,330,471........ Jamaica* ...:.. Bi 
Mdipiit race)... 6. 765,397 1 ee Belmont ....... 2" 
aeRO Hoes ces cares bares ae Play Ist: PAR Jamaica Phir ans 
Cy UGE RR ge eae Ra I G4-O70N ares Jamalcn ane outs 


Ves ee. nd ue fe mt) 
shy ly _ Man o’ War’s Record 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) 


: 1919 ~) ie ee 
Track - Race ; Dist! Wt. Fin; Time Odds _ Harnings 
Belmont Park......... PUTSO ye cru Se ce ane eee West 1152 41 359 3-5  =$ (500 
Belmont Park......... Keene Memorial Stakes........ S%4f st 115 1 1;05% 7-10 4,200 
Hatialca eon tet: Youthful Stakes............... Sue 120 1 1:0636 1-2 3,850 
Aqueduct............. Hudson Stakes................ % 130 1 130136 1-10 2,825; Sams 
Aqueduct:........)..... Tremont Stakes............... % 130 1 1:13 1-10 4,800 
Aug. Saratoga............. United States Hotel Stakes... . % 130 1 1:1236 9-10 7,600 
Aug. 13 Saratoga .. Sanford Memorial Stakes...... % 130 2 1:11% 11-20 700 
Aug. 23 Saratoga Grand Union Hotel Stakes...... % 130 1 1:12 11-20 7,600 
Aug. 30 Saratoga......., eee Hopeful Stakes............. oe 130 1 1:13 9-20 24,600 
‘Sept. 13 Belmont Park......... Belmont Futurity........,..... % st 127 1 1:11% 1-2 26,650 
2 = —__— 
yaa Total ssi50-. $83,325 (8 
et j te 
_ Date Track Race Wt; Fini Time Odds arnings 


126 1 1:5136 4-5 $23,000 
118 1:3546 1-7 4,825 
126 1 2:14% 1-25 « 
aferotaye. a ccere mates Stuyvesant Handicap.......... 135 1 1:4136 1-100 
Aqueduct............. Dwyer Stakes................. 1% 126 1 149% 1-5 
Saratoga............. Miller Stakes................. 1%e6 131 1 1:5635 1-30 
SatatOga ss coisas se. Travers Stakes............... 1% 129 1 2:014 2-9 
Belmont Park......... Lawrence Realization Stakes... 1% 126 1 2:4046 1-100 
Belmont Park......... Jockey Club Stakes............ 1% 118 1 2:2845 1-100 50 
Havre de Grace........ Potomac Handicap............ Ke 138 1 1:4446 15-100 6,800 — 
Kenilworth Park....... Kenilworth Park Gold Cup...... 1% 120 1 2:03 1-20 


80,000 
$166,140 


RECAPITULATION 
Age Sts, Ist 2d 3d  Unp: 


THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, | 
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Joseph Gottstein B. F. Lindheimer John D. Schapiro ; 
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Del Mar Lincoln Downs Rockingham Park 
Fair Grounds (New Orleans) Lincoln Fields Santa Anita sity 
Garden State Park Longacres Saratoga ee 
Golden Gate Fields Michigan Racing Assn. Suffolk Downs 
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Ace Marine Takes Queen’s Plate a 


‘kin Maloney’s Ace Marine, ridden by mile-and-an-eighth event, was Mrs. Y 
‘ge Walker, won the ninety-sixth run- Graul’s Baffin Bay. Ace Marine was time 
z of the Queen’s Plate at Woodbine in 1:52, and earned $25,270. The Q 
, Toronto, on June 11, 1955. Second, Plate is the oldest stakes race in 
lengths behind the victor in the America. 


3 


a 


LEADING JOCKEYS SINCE 1935 


ms Win- Un- — 
Jockey Mounts ners placed Pct. 
C. Stevenson ...1,099 206 578 .19 
Be SAMes a. oc. 1.106 245 505 .22 
Sv Ie AGaMS . 0... - 1,265 260 642 .21- 
_ J. Longden 1,150 2386-575 > 21 
D. Meade ...... 1,284 255 628 .20° 
Beet OW ss tse 1ST 2872 1094 122 
= DaMeade. = - 1,164 210 611 .18 
Ferd AGAMS <5. (03) 1,120 245 540 .22 
perc AGAaMS 9... cy + 1,069 228 511 .21 
'T. Atkinson ....1,589 287 808 .19 
J.D. Jessop ....1,085 290 445 .27 
T, Atkinson ....1,377 233 758 .17 
J. Longden 1,327 316 566 .24 
J. Longden 1,197 319 494 .27 
G. Glisson ..... 1,347 270 679 .20 
950 _ sw. Shoemaker. .1,640 388 756 .24 
\d. Culmone ....1,676 388 787 .23 
jst lecey ORS 3 90 deme reer 1,162 310. 585 .24 
1952 A. DeSpirito ...1,482 390 633 .26 
538 W. Shoemaker. .1,683 485 686 .29 
ie ‘Shoemaker. .1,251 380 508 .30 


ING MONEY-WINNING OWNERS 
Amount 

$303,605 
206,450 


5 Maine Chance Farm 

“Calumet Farm 
Jalumet Farm 
Jumet Farm 


564,095 
1,402,436 
1,269,710 
1,128,942 


987,306 
837,615 


Record by Years 


Age Sts. Ist 2d 3d Unp. Earnings 
eat 9821-0) 0 $155, 680 
3 20 19 1 0 0 709,470 
ASAOS 10. 0 8:00 JOR cece: 
eS Oe iO. 0 73,480 
GUT Cosi re te 12) 147/130 
45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 
Stake Victories 
ae 1947 
: Earn- 
Event Dist. Wt. Time ings 
El entary Stakes..... % (122 1:10% $17,300 
mont Futurity....... 6% 122 1:154 78,430 
ico Futurity....... 1%6 119 1:4845 36,675 
1948 
eri % 12 1:23 8,525 
- 1% 126 1:49 7,200 
BS ae 1% 126 1:4846 43,500 


589,170 


(Winaers saddled) 


Facts on Citation 


Year Name Winners 

"1935. He JaCODS! ar heres 114 
19360 6; JACODS a. yal eens nly iy ( 

7 103 Te4He JaCODS at. sta etna 134 
T9388)4H s JACONSs. 2 ike es eee 109 
P1039 He ghaCQDS 545 eae care 106 
1940 D. Womeldorff ...... 108 
1041" i JACM se wots 2 ani 123 
4949 5H SaCODSi a. saci ie 133 
1949:0 He Jacobse: | eres ses 128 
1944. He Jacobs: . 228855 117 
1945.2 So iplec tees cc ffeil 127 
1946" We Molter? 5 18. ae 122 
19475Ws Molter 5 oar 155 
1948 W. Molter .......... 184 

W:. Molter>): - .t4...5 5 ows 129 
aS fee H. Bishop acess 129 
1950 R. H. McDaniel ..... 156 
1951 R.H. McDaniel ..... 164 
1952 R. H. McDaniel ..... 168 
1953 R. H. McDaniel ..4..211 
1954 R. H. McDaniel ..... 206 

TOP MONEY-WINNING HORSES 
Year Horse and age Starts Ist 
19385 Omaha (3) =....-. 9 6 
1986 . Granville (3) ot LEG 
1937 Seabiscuit (4) Paes Ui teen 13 | 
1938 Stagehand (3) ... 15 8 
1989 Challedon (3) honiiee 
1940 Bimelech (3) ..... Tier oe 
1941. Whirlaway (3) ... 20 13 
1942 Shut Out (3) ....12 8 
1948 Count Fleet (3) 6 6 
1944 Pavot (2) ........ 8.) .8 
1945 Busher (3) ...... 13 10 
1946 Assault (3) ...... 15 8 
1947 Armed (6) ....... 17 11 
1948 Citation (3) ...... 20 19 
1949 Ponder (3) ....... bh ea 
1950s2 Noor. (5:) 9 cae a ee eae 12) tie 
1951 Counterpoint (3) .15 7 
1952 Crafty Admiral (4) 16 9 
19538 Native Dancer (3) 10 9 
1954 Determine (3) 15) B20: 
Apr. 17 Chesapeake Stakes..... Wie 122 
“Apr. 27 Derby Trial............ 1 118 
May 1 Kentucky Derby....... 1% 126 
May 15 Preakness Stakes...... 1%6 126 
May 29 Jersey Stakes......... 1% 126. 
June 12 Belmont Stakes........ 1% 126 
July 5 Stars and Stripes...... 1% 119 
Aug. 28 American Derby....... 1% 126 
Sept. 29 Sysonby Mile.......... 1 119° 
Oct. 2 Jockey Club Gold Cup.. 2 117 
Oct. 16 Empire City Gold Cup.. 1% 119 
Oct. 29 *Pimlico Special....... 1%6 120 
Dec. 11 Tanforan Handicap..... 1% 123 
* Walkover. 
1950 yr 
June 3 Golden Gate Mile....... Ngee 1:33 
1951 Pars Oh 
July 4 American poral >: tis NM 28 
July 14 Hollywood Gold eee amg 120 
Seierryn. 


Source: International Game Fish 


Lb.; oz. Length ‘Girth 
66—4 : 
119—8 6345 ca 465 (4 
103—4 66” sly 
83—12 65%” 34” 
83 527 29" 
483 87” 73” 
OS tReet SEeRae 8 22 19” 
DS aABCEROEOM 551 100” raat rs 
L & SeOa eee 73 60” 30%" 
atafaretatete ca 15—14 274%" 194%” 
S00 bac GCOS DO BEOHAn 24—3 = 41” 22 
sacopbboaaadnareds 18—2 41%” 1745” 
Rateteake tte’ 39—15 39” 28” 
SERGE iotsisYorb\ sid «10's e>"s 102 70” 34”” 
Sede eaiahiciie se s'ue bs 57—8 56’ ee 
Rfatstereieis feck acs tie a 75—8 50” Beate 
BB ei shslerdkes einie 90 60’ 39’ 
Sea iement 20 yh a2 
76—8 63’ phe 
MoO E pe lke 742° —«154%"" 68” 
eee 1560 174” 81” 
[AS eRe ee 755 163%,” 65% 
Ee SOer ens 692 161” oat 
coo baeaeee 161 104” 33” 
(hod oc SEO e omer es 42—4 = 43” 33%” 
EE tele ete ckis 32—4 44” 26%,” 
pc aces yeeros 100 54” 32!" 
bint asea eee 123 44" .. 324%" 
_ 5b SCORE een ee 736 ypiy Af shys 
6 DLE Cr 1000 144” habe 
k, Porbeagle........... 260 48” 68%” 
Shark, Thresher............ 922 Lee 2 
S TIES Segoe oRHan aE 1382 166/55 > 93”" 
noc Aaa ee 2536 (At) Eee) BL Ze 
Baise cee Spots 50—8 55’ nee 
LSS BS Cte aeNeee 1182 179%" 78" 
, @47 BOB ie 
Bb chy aveds hmohs 265 73” 53% 
Ries silat st avccohaie 368 101” 6344" 
-atcactic ee . 977 116° 94yy"" 
. 136 764" 344%" 
17-8 46” — = 19” 
Se cette acess 15-3 344%" 20%” 
105—12%4 . 65” 40’” 


Caught with Rod 
Source: Field & Stream, 383 


ans 22-4 = 324%" 28%" 
Saleete 10-8 22%" - 21K” 
4—12 15’ < 318%” 
Bh a5 = 40 oe BUNS 
een Te OD 5M <1 12784) 
FCaod Age area 6911. 6344”. . 314” 
HORAN coe. i 4-12 19%” 13” 
eid ee tte y 8 ook by SN ie ew TED 
Micbane 9 30” 15! 
i Se 46-2 524" 25" 
brs et. state, ote 22-4 36%" =a" 
79-2. at 
Be eed ie Gaba a Pe 
Set &s 22—8 36/7 ath 
[UGK ietieres «ween 31 ican Hee 
) 14—8 ae 
32 40%” = =—29%4” 
Brhoate 63—2 514%" 32%" 
BI Mise 28’ 


404” 


ry 


- WORLD ALL-TACKLE FISHING sae 
Caught with Rod and Reel in Salt Water 


Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary. 

Where caught Year Angler re 
Catalina, California............. 1912 Frank Kelly +: tthe 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........... 1952 C.de Mello Cunha re 
West End, Bahamas............. 1932 C.E. Benet fa 
Baja California, Mex............ 1953 _L. C. Baumgardner 
Cape Charles, Va............... 1949 Zack Waters, Jr. | 
Coronado Is., Calif.............. 1951 -R. E. De Groff. a, 
Nantucket Sound, MaSs!r feces 1951 H.R. Rider pert 
Galveston Bay, Texas........... 1937 G. Pangarakis mek: 
Vineyard Sound, Mass........... 1913 C.B. Church 
seabright, Noga... uogesgccaas 1951 Caleb Campbell ‘- 
San Miguel, Azores...........2. 1953 M.da Silva Veloso 
Kauai clghs men cenice aeaaeee 1954. Wm. Badua aa 
Walker Cay,Bahamas........... 1952‘ F. Drowley "te 
Cape Charles, Va....../........ 1938 J. E. Stansbury 
Ambrose Lightship, N. Y......... 1949 J. Rzeszewicz. ; 
Mafia Channel, E. Africa......... 1950 A. Conan Doyle 
Wildwood,-Nodio clase. ce ee 1955  J.W. Douglass 
Oak Beach, Ln Na REIN eC eatite 1948 F.H. Kessel — 

Bimini, Bahamas............... 1952 R.E. Maytag 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1949 Aksel Wichfield 

Cabo Blanco, Peru............-> 1953 A.C. Glassell, Jr. 
Pinas Bay, Panama............. 1953 R. Dugan, Jr. 

Balboa, California.............. 1931 A. Hamann 

Miami, Florida................. 1938 _L. F. Hooper 

Boca Grande, Fla............... 1953 -R. H. Martin 

Bolnare Ne Je....h fl cu caame 1953 J. Wolf ies 
Cabo Blanco, Peru.............. 1954 M. Barrenechea — 4 
Walker Cay, Bahamas........... 1950  H. Teetor 

Galveston, Texas............... 1938 Gus Pangarakis 

Mayor Island, N Zoe eecieseeevcnse2 1943 — BY DUH GRoss: = 
Durban, S. Africa............5.. 1949 J. L. Daniel 

Bay of Islands, N.Z............. 1937 W. W. Dowding — 
Sydney Heads, Australia........ 1939 Lyle Bagnard — § 
Denial Bay, Australia........... 1955 A. Dean 1s 
Gatun Spillway, Canal Zone...... 1944 J. W. Anderson ear 
Iquique, Chile................0. 1953 L. E. Marron — i 
- Panuco River, Mexico,.......... 1938 b ‘a a 
Wakua TT. Hactans.,.cecsveaecar 1937; Je 

Cabo Blanco, Peru.............. 1953 H. 

St. Ann Bay, Nova Scotia........ 1950 D. Mcl. Hodgson. ¥ 
E. Boynton Inlet, Fla............ 1955 R.J.Geyer 
Mullica River, N.J.............. 1944 A. Weisbecker, Jr, 
Fortiplercer:6lai.* (h.2s5 suerkes 1949 C.W. Hubbard 
Bahia de Topolobampo, Mexico.. 1955 M.A. rong B 


and Reel in Fresh Water 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Montgomery Lake, Ga........... 1932 
Wheeler Dam, Ala,.............. 1950 
Ketona Lake, Ala......../...... 1950 
Clearwater Lake, Minn.......... 1952 
James. Rivers Si Do.58. 55.055 coe c 1949 
‘Chippewa Flowage, Wis.......... 1949 
- Messalonskee Lake, Maine...... 1949 
Bordentown, New Jersey........ ‘1865 
Green Pond) Nas... os wcll staae 1948 
Sacandaga Reservoir, N. Y....... 1940 
= 'Fort-Erie: Ontarios, .. i ecees sche 1943 
Tanalev, Norway..............- 1928 
Umpqua River, Oregon. .... caster ao 
Sebago Lake, Maine......... node wey 
Cowichan Bay, B.C............. 1947 
Nipigon River, Ontario.......... 1916 
Loch Awe, Scotland.,........... 1866 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1949 
Lake sSuperiOfins.... i sa0csdbae 1952 
1947 


Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 


Mrs, Lee Hallbe re 


ee es 


Frank J. Ledwei a 
> 


Peter Dubuc | 
Patrick E. ‘Nox jon - 
Henrik Henrikse 

F. R. Steel 
Edward Blakely 


Dr. W. J. Cook 
fe 


HARNESS 


LIVER WENDELL HoLMeEs, the famous 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote 

that the running horse was a gambling toy 
put the trotting horse was useful and, fur- 


institution; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was a born and bred New 
‘Englander and New England was the nurs- 
_ ery of the harness racing sport in America. 
Pacers and trotters were matters of local 
ride and. prejudice in Colonial New Eng- 
and and, shortly after the Revolution, the 
Messenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- 
duced many winners in harness racing 
matches” along the turnpikes of New 
rk, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
husetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. 

_ There was English thoroughbred blood 
Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many 
caus later, it was blended in Rysdyk’s 


thermore, “horse-racing is not a republican © 


Hambletonian Winners 4 
Goshen, N. Y. 
(Three-year-old trotters—1 mile) 
Raxrmcuse, HY Y., In 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., In 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City Race Track, Ks 


RACING | s 
Hambletonian, foaled in 1849. Ha 
tonian was not particularly fast un 
harness but his descendants have hai 
most a monopoly of prizes, titles and rec- — 
ords in the harness racing game. Hai 
bletonian was purchased as a foal with 
dam for a total of $124 by William Rysdyk 
of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest for= 
tune for the purchaser. 

Trotters and pacers often were race 
under saddle in the old days and, in f 
the custom still survives in some plac 
in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter that 
lowered the mile record from 2:19% : 
2:17% in 1867, was said to handle just 
well under saddle as when pulling:a sulky. 
But as sulkies were lightened in weight 
and improved in design, trotting un 
saddle became less common and final 
faded out in this country. { 


t 
; 
+ 


‘Winner Driver Best time 
Pee. Guy McKinney =. 5 ci.e. es Nato Ray Wis cc Snteiages 2.04 3/4........ 
¢o4,.20s0la’s Worthy ...-. 2st. Marvin Childs ........ 2.08 3/4..22..°)8 
PRPASDERCEN i il 2iG |... cinicieibl go © Wit EL COSC nore abscess ig 2.02677 2 aa cae 
meiwalter: Dear) 2... 4.6 dae WW MEU A COR irstem mamta ae 2102) 3/4.— ee ee 
....Hanover’s Bertha ......... Tom: Berry ee: 2.083))-)) aoe 
Oe A. 3 Calumet Butler ..........R. McMahon .........2.03 1/4........ 
..The Marchioness ......... Wi Catone insect: 2.01) 1/4, S32 ee 
PamiMary Reynolds 2c... 20° Bens White®.. 46950-4424 2.03 3/4 
MATSOLG SIM ees ise. se oes ot cly H.M. Parshall ...:.... 2.023 45-0 ae 
waCareyhOuUn G's. i 6/585 t ljeere e+ Sep Paling ys iancyit st 2:02 1/4 hace 
PPIVOBA LING cprat sty.) 45)0 0) ah eydiye Ben White 2 /0)4-. 4... 2.01, 3/4::.¢5<53- 
. Shirley Hanover .......... Ho Thomas c+ .-asces 2011/25 eee 
MeL FAN OVer i... bus ele ss HP THOmMas soo. tie eer 2.021 /455 528 
MM EDOL HASULS, 1 o,f sy aceidye oe teres H. M. Parshall ........ 2.04.1/425 5-50 
MS PeHCer SCO . oe ie ks yee Be CRAB. oracle moarictere 2:02). Ae Stee 
ESL GALTON. on. ot ayer vere) «Ge hee Smith 232i... 225. 2.06 Bene the aoe 
..-The Ambassador ......... Ben White ....... BS 2.08. ase Seems 
Re LOUDON 5 soit c.ciss: sais ci le Ben White ........... 2.02) 1/2, cicero sare 
.. Yankee MAIC cr ice cits otic crens Hi PNOMAST...  eeentes 2 OA i ace rete 
aeeritan! Hanover: ... os. HePownalla ase oe 2.040. 5 eee 


G 1st 
lion t ‘(Joe RP TSROT Si vls sie ish 4 Vvielele’p 

phone > (Billy Haughton) . 3 

Hanover (John Simps: 2 

H ree (Jack Richards 4 

d (Del Miller) 5 

over (Frank Ervin) 10 

6 

9 

7 

8 


m Raider (Jimmy Arthur) 


aaa Baldwin) . 
(Dana Cameron). 


- 


r (Roger Brown 


SUMMARY OF 1955 HAMBLETONIAN 


DATE PW 


Chestertown oh ope deans ae 1 (oe oe 

.. Miss Tilly Mah tates ev isip erage CRETE CO, sEIP BIR ts. 3 Sst aS aer 2012/5. 5 aaa 
BEUISG VASOTEC. olny. eco d cuera seeds Del: Millers 3. sacu2a5 2:02) Wt eee 
poetainiimer 5... ee Guy- Crippen’ ai. ie: 2:02\'3/5 “aes 

. “Sharp INOEGIe a helt nls) fear Bi Shively 2.5.65 200 2:02 52/5 ie eee my, 

3 MEACLICGDLEL) 2.0). o's ess clea igs Harry Harveys). 022 2:01 3 /ORea ese ab 
eed soNewport( Dream, 03. Adelbert Cameron ....2.02 4/5........ 


Horse and driver 
aHome Free (Clint Hodgims).......... eae 


aCamp stable entr bDel Miller stable 
te ste 01 3/5, 2200 3/5. Miller table 


Hoot M 
Purse ‘distribution —Scott Frost, $51, 
peor: $14,8 og ld Hanov 
utch penceee "42863 Original n: 


the first four horse Lit 
seo, S08. aie orses split $1,737. 


% “WORLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS. 


Time 
Shimada danas ac vos eee 1.55% 
ont on COD SCO eE AEA 2.15% 
oer COAG eae 2.00 
Reta chia at eon 2.00(r) 
-year-old—Titan Hanover...:............... 1.58 
7 Greyhound 203302 SEDER RUA SABEe 1.57% (1) 
; on! Spencer Scotty oo. ls on okt 1.57% 
dy driver—Dean Hanover.................. 1.58% 
BOW DUONG Wetec e. 3.2 sc ase cals 2.00 
Sede So ene EE Ere 2.00 
Team to Pole—Greyhound and Rosalind....... 1.58% 
Team, Three Abreast—Calumet Dubuque, Mac 
_ Aubrey, Hollyrood Boris................... 2.10% 
Team, Tandem—John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood 
Beery Preis Nan cookin. nna nat 2.19% 
29 30.05 COGD Danae ene GEE SEES nae 2.30 
b isfawtenneinee he eas 2.01% 
ye stttalaie reise oisereeiets 1.54% 


(t) Record made in race. 


Time 
1.59% 


-age—Greyhound, eieipisin ste. dvelc cates, clas ofthe Sic 


2.06% 


Time 
1.55 


Se: Pers nn nee 


\Adios Harty...........----+---- 
) Driver—Highland Scott. omen eae 


2.02 


teeter e eee eeene 


eae w eee areoeee 


Time 


e—Hi-Lo’s FOLDOS 2 fae ons ag eeidancsecs ae 
rling- 2.18% 


(r) Record made in race, 


i he comoltation recognizes as record-holders those horses ‘which have 
and hitch, elther against time or In a race at one mille.) 


Trotting on Mile Track 


1.57% (w) 


1.5836 (1) 


Trotting on Half-mile Track 


Driver Date 
SoFsPalins. 22.50. Sept. 29, 1938 
H. C. Moody.......... Oct. 2, 1912 
Harry Pownall........ Oct. 4, 1944 
Joseph O’Brien....... Oct. 5, 1954 
Harry Pownall. ....... Sept. 7, 1945 
SolreePalithenin. sproee Aug. 21, 1936 
Fred .Egandess sa ocne Sept. 24, 1941 
Alma Sheppard....... Sept. 24, 1937 
C. K. G. Billings... ... Aug. 24, 1903 
C. K. G. Billings... ... Aug. 7, 1911 
SF; Palinescenn Vere pele Sept. 5, 1939 
T. EF. Walsho ts... Aug. 14, 1937 
TAP. Walsh... sc2see02 Sept. 7, 1936 
Not recorded......... July 4, 1896 
Mrs. F. D. Johnson.... Sept. 27, 1940 
Chas. Tanner......... Oct. 9, 1913 

Driver Date 
SJE Paline ee ss ease July 16, 1937 
H. C. Moody.......... Sept. 18, 1913 
Harry Pownall........ Sept. 19, 1944 
Harry Pownall........ Sept. 18, 1945 
Harry Pownall........ July 13, 1951 
W. J. Andrews........ Sept. 21, 1907 
TF Walshsss cee ck. Aug. 19, 1937 


ToPaWalsit.. caste ce es 
Helen James......... 


July 2, 1937 
Sept. 17, 1936 


Pacing on Mile Track 


Pacing on Half-mile Track 


Driver Date 
Vic Fleming.......... Sept. 28, 1938 
Luther Lyons......... July 16, 1955 
QO. M. Powell......... Oct. 20, 1939 
Howard Camden....... Oct. 3, 1953 
Delvin Miller,......... Oct. 1, 1951 
Delvin Miller.......... Oct. 2, 1951 
Vic Fleming.......... Sept. 28, 1938 
Luther Lyons......... July 16, 1955 
Mrs. E. R. Harriman... Aug. 22, 1929 
M. E. McHenry........ Oct. 27, 1903 
Eds MeCaniee.. sie Oct. 1, 1912 
M. Anderson......... Sept. 2, 1915 
A. McDowell.......... Oct. 4, 1894 
Driver Date 
Henry Clukey......... June 6, 1953 
0. M. Powell......... 1924 
Stanley Dancer....... Oct. 10, 1955 
Adelbert Cameron..... Sept. 20, 1951 
Luther Lyons......... June 8, 1955 
H. C. Hersey.......... Sept. 21, 1905 
Chas. Fleming........ Oct. 12, 1939 
J. Weipert......... --- Sept. 21, 1935 | 


(wv) With windshield, 


ve made the fastest time at thelr gait, 


Where mado 
Lexington, Ky. - 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
DuQuoin, IH. 
Springfield, Hil. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky, 
Readville, Mass. 
North Randall, 0 
indianapolis, Ind. 


Goshen, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Lexington, Ky. Pa 
Lexington, KY 


Louisville, Ky. ap 
Delaware, Ohio — 
Delaware, Ohi : 
Saratoga,Spgs,{N. 
Allentown, 


IncE the source of power—the internal 
q combustion engine—is the same in the 
a motorboat as it is in the automobile, the 
z history of motorboat racing parallels that 
4 


of auto racing. There was a sporting risk 
pain driving the early power boats. As soon 
as they began to show a degree of depend- 
Briss, there came the informal rivalries 
of the rivers and lakes. These led to the 
rmal contests of speed and endurance 


MOTORBOATING 


’ Gold Cup competition, which started in 


Motorboating Statistics 


Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine, 


GOLD CUP WINNERS 


Salaning with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only to displacemen t 
its of over 25 feet In length and powered with motors of not more than 626 Inches piston displacement. : 
n 1946 the rules were liberalized to Sees the entry of Sreetiors less expensive craft. Boats now are required 


over marked courses under the contro! 
the American Power Boat Association. T: 
races were severe tests of all parts of pow 
boats and what was learned in the annua’ 


1904, caused a great improvement in the 
designing of engines and hulls. The devel- : 
opment of the outboard motor opened up 
another branch of power boat competition ? 
of wide popularity. a 


Best heat — 


Time of 
Winner and owner t heat speed m.p.h, a 
Meine teis.s ces STANDARD, CiiC: Riottesc02-...ss0ceedearecsneee LiddnaD 23.6 
a Berita Gooch o es ea cc VINGT-ET-UN II, W. Sharpe Kilmer................- 1:27:03 25;3, an 
Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP). Je Wal Wrightieeen..,<itsarslos bids estes ceceinareee 1:52:38 15.9 
Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP J-cWathwright..tzcestissacc aeieees terme 1:27:01 20.6 f 
7 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP. 1. J. Wainwright: sec civic cicerets aivca.cleleis eteteieiers 1:26:43 20.8 
Chippewa Bay Y.C...... DIXIE Wt, Edu Schroedenie., acenmsce «case ceuacccnrs 0:58:13 30.9 
Thousand Islands Y. C... DIXTECTE, ELS Schroed@n ya acrts selective cclsee aetactere 0:58 :25 32.9" 2 ar 
Thousand Islands Y. C........... DIXIE IH, F. K. Burnham.............. Ascriconneed 0:57:14 3 
BERGNtONAC Vn1G. dacecss ods accisleianes MAT UG SB May denis yc closed ccterciteceeiay since eter ele 0:53:31 
‘Thousand Islands Y. C........... P.DLQ. HH, Alfred G.Mil6S.i,.50005..00e8enecac cece 0:44:59 
Thousand Islands Y.C........... ANKLE DEEP, C. S. Mankowski...............0.05+ 0:41:03 
ake George Reg. Assn.......... BABY SPEED DEMON Il, Paula Blackton........... 0:42:41 
Badanlets ete clevciore MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P.B.A............... 0:41:21 
s Detroit Bee BiiAviniisices ca es MISS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B. A........ 0:52:12 
MISS DETROIT Il, Garfield A. Wood.........,..... 0:36:47 
PORCer Cone MISS DETROIT 111, Detroit Yachtsmen. .. ervice) - 0234-36 
’ etroit Y. SG nsiswicaistes oi s.0' MISS DETROIT Ill, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:32:37 
Detroit Y. C........ aja Mote ahs loa MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood................. 0:25:44 
BUR TSOMREN AY Catiierciicse oieis eleieseseis'ere.o MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood................. 0:32:52 
1322 Dt it Y. 4 ho aSatoee Baiatsiavelsiavers PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent............... 0:44:17.77 
Bea etele shes eicieia cisleielsie's PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent............... 0:40:30 
st - roit Y. c Meet cteiclelsle'elajete\aiciarsis\s BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:33 :48.61 
ee OWA A NAG ooo cieiajoss.ae 0155.00 BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:37:11 
3 Columbia Y. Guseretiaets fete-e's 23:0 GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend,.............. 0:36:34 
pani Harbor Ye Coo oe cciarecis tse GREENWICH FOLLY, G.H. Townsend............... 0:35:18 
192 - Red Bank & Columbia Y. C....... (MPER. FS Hoytrase.)..0ct vhisicetass cas dtakeeles sane 0:35:39.04 
Red Bank & Columbia Y.C....... HOTSY, TOTSY, Vo Kitesrath:: 00.2.0 ocscecasclejce sss 0:32:07 
ay lontauk Y. Geter ctesie nicis.s = isons HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt............... 0:32 :46.47 
FAT to Ohy a DELPHINE IV, Horace E. Dodge...............0.00 0:30:24 
BV Cite eles cisiolet «vig icteie:e%s EUW LAGARTO}*G! Reisii sence che ccsarcomfelee sate «er arode 0:29:34.4 
Mcietshc Satz its EL’ LAGARTO; iG. ;Relss rh eho Se weictacina Se the 0:31:00.4 
Met staisteeinis ciatysve EL LAGARTO, G) Relist vara. soennce maa ehicieece aren Oso bale 
rare CUED weteiesa chts sicaitoe IMPSHI, Horace E. Dodge... .........cceeeeeceeeee 0:38:13 
Re eleb elena saints NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson............+.+-. 0:26:13.32 
TEP MGs ts a2 sicicle so siete gees” “ALAGI, Fheo Rosshits. cit serte cites a asvatetarssevosialet ae 0:27 :14.38 
1939 hiss ‘Detroit P. BY A ee ccc cs MY, SIN} Z5.G.-Simimong:abreac oe tah nnacveclaen ats . 0:26:50.73 
1940 | ag Harbor Y. Geer vicars HOTSY TOTSY Ill, Sidney Allen............0-e.05 0:36:04.3 
1941 Red Bank Reg. Assn............. MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, EPS stains vielen tein sine Pieler _— 
roit, Y.C... i JOS AON OUR TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo. ............cseceeeseee 0:25:23.74 
pera Con dacaaashsnesa MISS PEPS V, Walter, Roy and Russell Dossin....,.. 0:31:33.6 
Melee sv ao ac eee MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon F 0:31:19.82+ 
visa te mete MY SWEETIE, Bill Cantrell................ vain OS2255 3.208 
seeeeeee SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres.......22+eee+2 0:22:15.03 
Seabed SAMO SHA SLO-MO-SHUN V, Stanley S. Sayres............... 0:19:37 
t nad OCUDE Oe rae SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres............. 0:17:49.05f 
EVO oapéde bandonpepatae SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres.............. 0:18:53.64 
“LUN al Ue eae Heese ae SLO-MO-SHUN V, Stanley S. Sayres.............. 0:18:02.34 
Only ct au eeetant. t Made by SUCH CRUST. t Made by MISS PEPSI ? 


ee | 


moh 


ha 


w York 36, N.Y. 


7 ate ; RECORDS FOR ONE-MILE STRAIGHTAWAY 
if, (Through Aug. 15, 1955) 
jource: Gisronte E. Lovejoy, Boating Editor, The New York Times, and Educational Consultant, 1475 Broaaware te 


: Speed 
nt Class F m.p.h. Date Place Boat and owner or driver 
% Vatimited hydroplane....... 178.497. 7/7/52 Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley Sayres 
BN Se Gre ATS lS taco 3 Beare 0 115.203 10/3/53 Elizabeth City. ||. MISS DE SOTO, Geo. Byers, Jr. 
a a in. hydroplane....... 121.703 11/11/52 Salton Sea, Calif..GUESS WHO, Bob Sykes 
5 cu. in. hydroplane . -107.238 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash.....F LYING SAUCER, Richard Hallett 
0.06 11/8/54 Salton Sea, Calif.. BLUE BLAZES, Thos. Caldwell. 3 
101.373 11/8/5 Salton Sea, Calif..S. EAGLE IV, Buddy Holloway — ry 
9t cu. in. hydroplane. His -202 12/28/53 Miami, Fla... -DRAGON, Sam Crooks RE 
48 cu. in. hydroplane........ 87.135 11/5/54 Salton Sea, Calif.. TINKERTOY Duane Allen ~ ane 
Pacific One-Design hydro. . 62-745 10/16/53 Salton Sea, Galif.. LITTLE BEAVER, Marion Beaver = 
75.386 11/8/54 Salton Sea, Galif.. HOT ICE, Carl Maginn Es 
_ Jersey Speed Skiff........... 56.604 9/25/54 New Martinsyille .JO CAROL TOO, Dan Ardolina 
Class M out. hydroplane.. 42.303 3/21/49 Lake Aifred, Fla.,.—_—, Eleanor Shakeshaft i 
Class A out. hydroplane...,. 61.0609 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash.....GOTTA’ GO VI, Jack Leek 
Jass B out. hydroplane..... 64.297 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash -HORNET X, Bill Tenney : 
Class C out. hydroplane..... 68.631 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash -HORNET XIII, Bill Tenney es 
ass C ser. out. hydro....... 57.678 8/9/54 Seattle; Wash .HUBBA HUBBA, Lightle Samsel + oe 
lass C racing out. pugabeut 63.581 /9/54 Seattle, Wash.....CROSSWIND, Bud Wiget ay 
ass C ser. out. runabout.. 1.613 5/21/49 San Diego, Calif... MISS SANTA’ BARBARA, Tom Tiswy strates + 
lass F out. hydroplane..... 75.402 10/16/54 DeLake,.Ore...... ROSS GO, Burt Ross oy 
lass F rac. out. runabout... 63.811 /9/ Seattle, Wash... )1GROSSFIRE, Bud Wiget a 
‘Class B rac. inb. runabout... 69.943 /9/. Seattle, Wash.....LIL BEE, Ernest Rose x a 
lass FE rac. inb. runabout... 85,312 12/29/54 Miami, Fla....... SLIPPER-E, Guy Wilson 2 
lass E ser. inb. runabout... 56.967 8/22/54 Abingdon, Md....VAUGHN FRANCIS, Enoch Walker 
lass F ser. inb. runabout... 57.280 7/8/51 Bush River, Md...RED EAGLE, Edison Hedges 
ass K rac.inb. runabout... 69.438 9/8/50 Ocean City, N. J...BEAVER III, Gene Gatter { 
= RECORDS IN COMPETITION eed 
Speed 7 
m.p.h. Date Place Boat and driver 
-Uniimited.. 111.7423 8/12/51 Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN LAL) Lou Fageol 
Gold Cup lap ie ae} 108.663 8/4/51 Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN V, Lou Fageol 
Gold Cup heat..... 103.159 8/7/55 Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Joe Taggert 
99.552 8/7/55 Seattle, Wash.,.. | GALE V, Lee Schoenith — 
102.676 9/2/50 Detroit, Mich.....SLO- MO-SHUN IV, Lov Fageo! 
100.181 9/2/50 Detroit, Mich... ,:SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 
95.623 /2/50 Detroit, Mich.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou a 
95.77 9/19/54 Washington, D ee IV, Bill Cantrell 
7.464 8/14/49 Red Bank, N Y SWEETIE, W. 
107.394 /4/50 Detroit, Mich Miss PEPSI, chuck “Thom; 
67.500 5/20/50 Pittsburgh, P SUCH CRUST II, Dan Arena — 
64.40) 9/11/49 New York, N. Y...ETTA, George Sarant 
68.12 9/6/48 Detroit, Mich.....Z-Z- Zip, Sid Street Seo 
87.890 Yet yee Salton Sea, Calif. . ALTER , Paul Sawyer 
a 80.433 8/19/53 Seattle, Wash.....1’M IN, Richard Hallett ae 
48 cu. in. hydro............ 7.720 11/6/54 Salton Sea, Calif.. LOU-KAY, Louis Meyer, Jr. 
1 cu. in. hydroplane...... 59.960 2/17/51 St. Petersburg....RED D WITCH, Jack V. Deman 
35 cu. in. hydroplane..... 5 77.519 11/10/51 Salton Sea, Calif.. LITTLE JOE, Morlan Visel 
‘acific One-Design hydro. . 5 57.216 10/17/53 Salton Sea; Calif..LITTLE BEA AVER, Marion ‘Be 
racker Box inb. runabout 5 65.693 11/9/54 Salton Sea, era ICE, Carl Maginn Zz 
Pee aleueters 46.153 9/12/53 Red Bank, N. J...SLO POKE, James Camp — 


‘n) — Nautical miles. 


HARMSWORTH TROPHY WINNERS 


Boat and Country Speed* 

OV Se are ek cele sianicrer ners 19.53 

De aee Wetec Eee 26.63 

Bae ty, Aa BODE AR MAEEC 26.03 

RC tec ein sie 15.48 

ABEL Sh Frere ETE 31.78 

Weartemstaracinsels carers 31.347 

1910—DIXIE Ill, United States.................. 36.04 
—DIXIE Vv. United SLELGS Ue eee tase oee Tpeene 40.28 
—}MAPLE LEAF IV, England.........:....-. 43.18 
—MAPLE LEAF IV, England..............-+ 57.45 
0D—MISS AMERICA |, United States.....-.... 61.51 
21—MISS AMERICA II, United States.......... 59.75 
6—MISS AMERICA V, United States.......... 61.118 
9 ISS AMERICA VII, United States........ 59.325 
29—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 75.287 
-MISS AMERICA IX, United States......... 77.233 
31—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 85.861 
2—MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 78.489 
933—MISS AMERICA x, United States.......... 86.939 
Greer ale arts 94 285 

“SLO- MO- ‘SHUN IV, United States.......... 100.680 


statute miles per hour. 
mee, pygeovisnee to win, 
mt craft. 


predecessors being al! 


PRESIDENT’S CUP WINNERS 
(3 heats of 15 statute miles cocky Sha: 


Year Winner and owner 


1926—CIGARETTE, L. G. Hamersley........ ieee u 
1927—MISS SYNDICATE, Horace E. Dodge....... 
1929—IMP, Richard F. Hoyt i 
1930-—HOTSY-TOTSY, R. Hoyt-V. Kliesrath. . . 
1931—EL LAGARTO, George Reis.......... a 
1932—DELPHINE IV, Mrs. R. T. Baker....... 
1933—EL LAGARTO, George Reis 
1934—EL LAGARTO, George Reis..........- , 
1935—NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson. 
1936—MA-JA, Jack Rutherford............- 
1937—NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson... 
1938—ALAGI, Theo Rossi.........-.-+---- : 
1939—MISS CANADA III, E. A. Wilson....-. 
1940—NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson... .. 
1946—-MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon 
1947—MISS PEPS V, Dossin Bros........... GR 
1948——SUCH CRUST, Jack Schafer........-. oe 
1949—No race.* 
1950—MISS PEPSI, 
1951—-MISS PEPSI, 
1952—MISS PEPSI, 
1953—SLO-MO-SHUN V, ee S. Sayres... 
1954—GALE IV, Joseph Schoenith...... 7 


* My Sweetie, piloted by Bill Cantrell, won th 
heat ry 11 minut the 27 4/10 seconds. The water W 
rough for the second and third heats. 


Dossin), Bros.1-3 sane 


og A ee 
Die aa 


4 
e? HE FIRST automobiles on the road were 
ai per in action and driving them or 
even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence it became the sporting thing 
to do. Experimental excursions in crude 
cars gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
_ rough roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
eventually led to formal contests, the first 
of which was a road race from Paris to 
id Rouen in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
F "United States started with a road race in 
_. the Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 

1895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
ered the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
¥ astonishing . average of 7.5 miles per hour! 


Around 1900 Paris became the hub of 
road racing in Europe and each year there 
were raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
. hn Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


ao, 


oe 


1909 Bert Dingley 


AUTO RACING ad 


National A. A. A. Champions 


and other cities on the Continent. 
dents were so numerous to drivers and 
spectators that, after a gory group of mis- 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madrid 
race of 1903, the contest was halted at 
Bordeaux by public authorities and all 
road racing was brought under control. 
Other kinds of auto racing were exposed 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hour 
races for stock models, were held on circu- — 
lar or oval tracks originally built for 
horse racing. Finally came the special rac- — 
ing strips for autos, including such famous 
autodromes as Brooklands in England and 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the United 
States. > 

As a test of engine and chassis under ~ 
severe conditions and great strain, auto 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in 
the development of the motor car of today. , 


‘ 


1923 Eddie Hearne 1937 Wilbur Shaw 

110 Ray Harroun 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1938 Floyd Roberts 

5 1 Ralph Mulford 1925 Peter DePaolo 1939 Wilbur Shaw 
/ 1912 Ralph DePalma 1926 Harry Hartz 1940 Rex Mays 
_ Earl Cooper 1927 Peter DePaolo 1941 Rex Mays 
4 Ralph DePalma 1928 Louis Meyer 1946 Ted Horn 
Earl Cooper 1929 Louis Meyer 1947 Ted Horn 
16 Dario Resta 1930 Billy Arnold 1948 Ted Horn 

7 ‘Earl Cooper 1931 Louis Schneider 1949 John Parsons 

‘Ralph Mulford 1932 Bob Carey 1950 Henry Banks ; 

; Howard Wilcox 1933 Louis Meyer 1951 Tony Bettenhausen 
Gaston Chevrolet 1934 Bill Cummings 1952 Charles Stevenson | 4 
Tommy Milton 1935 Kelly Petillo 1953 Sam Hanks 

Jimmy Murphy 1936 Mauri Rose 1954 Jimmy Bryan — 


Jentaud, in France. His average was 
p.h. This was increased to 65.79 in 
Jenatzy, also in France. The first 
o travel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 
S, with 104.53 in the same year. 
t over 200 m.p.h. was Major H. O. 
ave, who drove at 203.790 in 1927 


firs pecan to travel more than 400 m.p.h. 
“he eon accomplished the 


Driver 


History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


nce Sir Malcolm Catnpbelll Avy oe  BLUebird. Special iene 
Bie Gans ot Capt. G, E. T. Eyston 
...,...,Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Ua Deis vOUn OObb) s2505. 25. 
Meie ahsipne Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Soh De eee sonny CObpY ts. dce 
Pick soli s vohn Cobban waren, 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, while 
raising the world mile record to 39 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62137 
a mile) mark to 393.825 m.p.h. 


Cobb’s fastest mile was covered in 
seconds and his average speed was 9 
seconds. The Briton drove at the rate 
385.645 m.p.h. for the mile and 388.019 fc 
the kilometer on the southward run, 
increased his pace to 403.185 m.p.h 
399.808, respectively, on the nor 
sprint, the best times ever recorded. 


Those who drove 300 m.p.h. or be 
follow (all at Bonneville) : 


Car 


PR Oe Thunderbolt i342ne eee 
Meher Pee Thunderbolt flax, oneeg 
PST ORES 2 Railton..<414'4 0 40 eee 
adn Lee A 1 Thunderbolt #1........ 
aa Riextre hs Railton Red Lion....... 


pea ; ; 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(500-mile race) ; 
Car Second * Third . Time BAP 


PeUpeOtun sce tths,cek paseats Wishart........ Marzi ene tee G:35:05see 76.92 
Belardes 7 tetra tac Se Durayses anew. ot Guyot ch. ae G20St4o nee aene 82.47 
Mercedes. oo sicicce acca. Resta ssssss ce Anderson....... EERE Li aca ee 89.84 
Paiigedt. <2 eoseon fos. ee De Aleve....... Mulford........ BYR ties ete 83.26 


Murphy Special............. Harte tai Hearne........, S17 30) aces 
RG Sci speciale. ccsceke «sir Hartz. senenine Murphy........ 5320 350 ae ee 
Corum-Boyer... Dusenberg Special........... Coopers... Murphy........ §205::23 9 see ‘ 
DePaolo........ Dusenberg Special........... Lewis cea Shaferijcas ses oe 45639 ee 4 
Lockhart....... Miller Special............... Hartz essen, Woodbury...... 4:10:17 :2) ae 
Souders........ Duesenberg... ecceccoed sec Devore......... Gulatta......... §:07.:33 52 pees 
Meyer.......... Miller Special.........-..... Moore.......,.. Souders........ 5:01:33 cayenne 
Keech.......... Simplex Special............. Meyer.......... Gleason........ 9:07425 scone ee 
Armold......... Hartz-Miller................ Cantion........ Schneider...... (BRS Berrios a0 
Schneider...... Bowes Special.............. Framers: nisace Hepburn....... 5710526 vaeeee as ee 
HEETAMB Loews ss Miller Special............... Wilcox......... Bergere........ 4:48:03. 79 5c eae 
GO Oe Miller Special............... Shaw.......... Moore.......... AAS 12-75 eeae: 
se... Cummings...... Miller Special............... Rosé a caceerto ss Moores. een sen 4:46 :05.20....... 
Peete. Petillo......... Gilmore Special..,.......... Shaw.......... Cummings...... 4:42:22.71....... 
BPs teiche Meyer.......... Ring Free Special............ Horn........... Mackenzie...... 4:35:03.39....... 109.0 
pokes Shaw.......... Shaw-Gilmore Special ....... Hepburn....... Horn........... 4:24:07.80....... 

OS eae Roberts isisc nes Burd Piston Reg. Special..... Shaws ooo. eas Miller. oes 4:15 :58.40....... 

B29... Shaws.....-.-0 Boyle Special..............- Snyder......... Bergere........ 4:20:47.39....... 
aoe. shaw..... sieaccielg BOVE SPECIAL: iiaie diels « eras wea Mays ey utcas ROSB eran resteniais A :22231517 ay sete 

BTiseses cars Rose-Davist.... Noc-Out Hose Clamp Special.. Mays.......... Horn..2s cee 4:20:36.24....... 

... No races 
Sale Robson......... Thorne Eng. Special......... Jackson........ Horie’; paaoele ee 42116717. eee 
Bere AROSO Hoss p's sla\g Blue Crown Special.......... Holland........ Horns Sse 42175257 ewe = 
ROSES ois ceciscie Blue Crown Special.......... Holland........ Nalon.......... 4:10:23. 38 eee 
.. Holland........ Blue Crown Special.......... Parsons........ Connors tees 4:07 518,97... 2.0% 
Base PAtSONS..5%'s ec Wynn's Fiction Proof Spl..... Holland........ ROSOsoatsisiersisie sie 2:46:55.97.... 

Shae ...-.Wallard...0.55:.. Belanger Special............ Nazaruk........ McGrath-Ayulo.. 3:57:38.05.... 
carte Ruttman........ Agajanian Special........... Rathmann...... Hanks.......... 3:52:41.88.... 
aces Yukovich....... Fuel Injection Spl............ Cross.......... Hanks-Carter.... 3:53:01.69. . 

1c Wenge Vukovich....... Fuel Injection Spl............ Bryan, :isn cot McGrath........ 3:49:17,.27 ae 


300 miles. + Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. t Davis drove 180 miles, Rose, 320, 
ided at 345 miles because of rain. 


Moss First in Auto Race WALKING : 
tirling Moss, with a Mercedes, captured World Professional Records 
Mille Miglia auto race in record time Dist. Time Record-holder —~Date 
955. The 24-year-old Englishman cov-. 78 9d: O:11.8....Harry, Fitzpatrick. May 18 

he 990-mile route from Brescia, Ttaly, 159 Ya" | 0:23.6... Harry Fitzpatrick, Ap 
me and back to Brescia in 10 hours 440 yd. - 1:18.0... ‘Bill Mihalo........ 
minutes 48 seconds. He had an average ae Seok ii Maoh wipe dervee 
peed of 98.53 miles, well above the pre- I mays: 6108.9, <A Minnie abe 
lous mark of 87.96 m.p.h., set by Italy’s 2 il--..13:63-9--.-4- My. Raby. ------- 
nino Marzotto in 1953. Another Mer- 10 mi. .,1:10:33.0. Bill Minato. 22222 N 
des, driven by Juan Manuel Fangio of 15 mi.. .2:02:20-0.-D- re Driscoll: 
mtina, was second in the 1955 grind 25 mi.. .3:40:14.0..W. Franks. ......+.A 
d Umberto Maglioli of Italy was third in 79 J%hi'"13:02.00.0.Bill Mibalo. ..12..-A 


The coast-to-coast (New York-to-Califo 
80 days, set by John Ennis in 1910. 

Maurice Trintignant of France won the a 
and ae of waters auto race in 1955. England Keeps ‘The Ashes’ — 
ing a Ferrari, Trintignant was timed England defeated Australia, 3 to 1 
hours 58 minutes 9.8 seconds, arecord one match drawn, in the 1955 competi 
the 100-lap event, which was held at for “The Ashes,” mythical symbol 
mite Carlo, Monaco. The victor had an international supremacy in cri 
e speed of 105.914 kilometers (65.66 English team clinched the series — 
for the 314.5 kilometers (about ing Australia by five wickets in th 1 
: test at Adelaide. = 

ee 


_ Stanley Cup Play-Offs 
SERIES C—FINAL 

_ *April 3—Detroit 4, Montreal 2 

*April 5—Detroit 7, Montreal 1 

pril 7—Montreal 4, Detroit 2 

April 9—Montreal 5, Detroit 3 

 *April 10—Detroit 5, Montreal 1 
12—Montreal 6, Detroit 3 

pril 14—Detroit 3, Montreal 1 

* At Detroit. 


__- FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
te Goals 
J W. L. Pts. For Agst. 
Detroit Red Wings... 4 3 8 27 20 
Montreal Canadiens. 3 4 6 20 27 
" SERIES A—SEMIFINAL 


2—Detroit 7, Toronto 4 
4—Detroit 2, Toronto 1 
_ March 26—Detroit 2, Toronto 1 
_ March 29—Detroit 3, Toronto 0 
Me At Detroit. 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


: Goals 
yea rae L. Pts. For Agst. 
ed Wings... 4 0 8 14 6 

A oront Maple Leafs. 0 4 0 6 14 
Fis bP 


Cle . SERIES B—SEMIFINAL 
arch 22—Montreal 3, Boston 1 

arch 24—Montreal 3, Boston 2 

Boston 4, Montreal 2 
9—Montreal 4, Boston 3+ 

1 1—Montreal 5, Boston 1 

\t Montreal. t+ Overtime. 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


= Goals 
- W. L. Pts. For — Agst. 

4 1 8 17 11 

1 4 2 11 17 


(Regular season) 
Goals 
is W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
fil Speers AQT Te 1195. 204 “134 
di A118) 11) 935 228). 157. 


24 24 22 70 147° 135 
Rey neou 20.0215" 67  169!. 188 
eee Lien do 218. 52) 1505) 210 
U3eea0 eel) fd AG] ei235 


I DING 1954-55 SCORERS 
a4 Stanley Cup Play-Offs 
es Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 


, Detroit.... 11 9 11 20 22. 
‘eee 1247, 42) 19’ 32 

1s 79 18 445 
AQLivS 1975 13 te 8 
12 Be 6o 17) A ASaee 18 
iP EEE aes bie ay 
bel hE a CN TL S0 ei fem's bs ee) 
facKay, Mont.,. 12 3 Seat) 8 
dell, Montreal}; 12 2 7 9° 8 


ees 1955 CHAMPIONS AND RECORDS 
ey 3 ke 3 
Oe | : ICE HOCKEY 

National League 


~  Informati 


Regular Season 
Gms. Gis. As. 


Bernie Geoffrion, Mont... 70 38 37 
Maurice Richard, Mont.. 67 38 36 
Jean Beliveau, Montreal. 70 37 36 


5 
Earl Reibel, Detroit...... 70° 25 41 1 
Gordie Howe, Detroit.... 64 29 33 ce 
Red Sullivan, Chicago... 69 19 42 6% 51 
Bert Olmstead, Montreal 70 10 48 58 103 
Sid Smith, Toronto...... 70 33 21 54 14 


Ken Mosdell, Montreal... 70 22 32 54 82 
Dan Lewicki, New York.. 70 29 24 53 3 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto... 70 10 42 52 74 
Ed Litzenberger, Mt.-Chi. 73 23 28 51 40 
Doug Harvey, Montreal.. 70 6 43 ‘49 58 
Alex Delvecchio, Detroit. 69 17 31 48 37 
Red Kelly, Detroit....... 70 15 #30 45 ° 28a 
Leo LaBine, Boston...... 67 24 18 42 
Don McKenney, Boston.. 69 22 20 £442 
Nick Mickoski, N. Y.-Chi. 70 10 32 42 34 
Andy Bathgate, N. Y..... 7 ‘ k 
Real Chevrefiis, Boston .. 64) 18 22 40 

Don Raleigh, N. Y....... 5 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit..... 
Cal Gardner, Boston..... 70 16 22 38 
Dickie Moore, Montreal... 67 16 20 36 
Marcel Bonin, Detroit... 69 16 20 36 


1954-55 ALL-STAR SELECTIONS 


AS 


First team Second team 
Goal. ..... Harry Lumley, Toronto....... Sawchuk, Detroit 
Defense. . .Doug Harvey, Montreal....... Goldham, Detroit 
Defense. ..Red Kelly, Detroit........... Flaman, Boston — 
Center. ...Jean Beliveau, Montreal...... Mosdell, Montreal 
RoWetene Maurice Richard, Montreal... .Geoffrion, Montreal 
EW. Sid Smith, Toronto.......... Lewicki, New York 


1954-55 TROPHY WINNERS 


Hart (most valuable player)—Ted Kennedy, Toronto 
Ross (leading scorer)—Bernie Geoftrion, Montreal 
Lady Byng (sportsmanship)—Sid Smith, Toronte : 
Calder (top rookie)—Ed Litzenberger, Montreal-Chicago 
Vezina (leading goalie)—Terry Sawchuk, Detroit ‘oe 
Norris (best defenseman)—Doug Harvey, Montreal = 


American League 


Final 1954-55 Standing of the Clubs _ 
(Regular season) oe ese 


*Pittsburgh Hornets... 31 25 
Cleveland Barons...... 32 29 
Springfield Indians.... 

Buffalo Bisons.... 


Hershey Bears,... i DOMES 65 
Providence Reds....... 21 37 48 
* Won play-offs. 
Leading Scorers 


Eddie Olson, Cleveland... 60 41 47 88 
Ross Lowe, Springfield... 60 32 50 
Ken Wharram, Buffalo... 63 33 49 
Fred Glover, Cleveland... 58 33 42 
Walt Atanas, Springfield. 62 29 45 
Zellio Toppazzino, Prov.. 62 21 53 


Frank Boucher Quits Ranger. 


Frank Boucher, one of ice h 
greats, ended an uninterrupted ass 
of 29 years with the New York 
when he resigned as manager 
1955. Boucher was the center on 
line that included Bill and Bi 
the wings before he became | 


Rg mre 


Western League 


_ Final 1954-55 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 


i ny Goals 
nf W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
_ *Edmonton Flyers..... 39 20 11 89 273 204 
_ Victoria Cougars....... 33. «29 «368 «674 «6237 «199 


_ Vancouver Canucks.... 31 20 9 71 207 202 
Calgary Stampeders... 
ew Westminster Royals 29 32 9 67 249 299 
_ Saskatoon Quakers..., 19 


_ * Won play-cffs. 


Leading Scorers 


(Regular season) 

Gms. Gls. As. Pts. 
ronco Horvath, Edmont. 67 50 60 110 /7i 
ohn Bucyk, Edmonton... 70 30 58 88 57 
uyle Fielder, New West. 70 20 67 87 37 

_ Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria.. 68 BBY 2 G4 85 41 

ere Couture, Calgary... 70 33 49 82 8 
-Max McNab, New West.. 70 32 49 81 4 
: dy Hebenton, Victoria. 70 46 34 80 20 
Gordon Fashaway, New W. 70 45 32 77 = 20 
d Finney, Calgary...... 70 835 42 77 20 
Stankiewicz, Edmonton 59 27 45 72 96 

‘aul Larivee, Providence. 64 29 45 74 19 

ie Kuliman, Hershey. 62 23 «(48 71 67 
bie O’Brien, Hershey... 2 
foe Lund, Buff.-Cleve.... 61 24 44 68 66 


Quebec League 


Final 1954-55 Standing of the Clubs 
5 Goals 


ee 


Ww. L. T.TPts. For Agst, 

39 20 3 79 228 145 

Pet tciareofaiel 6 31 27 2 65 206 208 

Montreal Royals....... 30 28 4 63 232 207 
-#*Chicoutimi Sagueneens 29 29 3 61 216 212 


_ Walleyfield Braves...... 21 39 2 42 178 «261 


Won play-ofts. + Special point system used because 
withdrawal of Ottawa team. 


Leading Scorers 


ily Burnett, Montreal. 
puis Denis, Montreal... 
_ Orval Tessier, Montreal.. 60 36 30 66 8 
- Roland Leclerc, Valleyfield 61 32 34 66 30 
Ray Powell, Quebec,..... 53 

dre Corriveau, Vi’yfield 56 31 
mnie Broden, Shwn’gn. 62 27 35 62 25 
rard Desaulniers, Shaw. 6 3 

ouis Smrike, Chicoutimi 60 25 36 61 34 
ciDDY Burchell, Montreal 61 19 41 60 50 


MEN’S LACROSSE 


WGen 1955 Champions 

nal Open—Mt. Washington L. C., Baltimore 

ional Intercollegiate (Wingate Trophy)—Maryland 
rth-South Game—South 12, North 11, at Baltimore 


Other Trophy Winners 


Miller—Maryland 
ie Cox—Hofstra and Rutgers (tie) 
Roy Tayler—New Hampshire 

Us 


1955 All-American Selections 


ST TEAM—Goal: Clement Malin (Dartmouth) ; 
iefense: John Raster (Navy), John Simmons 
‘aryland), Carl Orent (Hofstra); midfield: Si 
Jicickas (Navy), Robert Kelley (Rutgers), James 
ating (Maryland); attack: Charles Wicker 
aryiend). Percy Williams (Navy), John Griffis 


‘ TEAM—Goal: James Kappler (Maryland) ; 
lefense: Roy Dunway (Army), John Pendergast 
Yale), John etpaen eee) ; Feat pone 
eee ee acapebire)y st obert An- 
(Hofstra), 


mson (New 
¢ 


ae pees! attack: 
Smith (Maryland). 
Fe 


Simandl 


aa 


Amateur Ice Hockey 


International League ae 
FINAL 1954-55 STANDING OF THE CLUBS Hii 
(Regular season) 


3 Goals 


Ws. LD Pts aor 


*Cincinnat: 40 19 I 81 164 
TPOV ic cle cie 31 27 2 64 190 

Atere's 0 62 183 
Grand Rapids.... 28 31 #1 57 199 
Johnstown......... 25 34 1 51 188 
Fort Wayne............ 1 


* Won play-offs. 


1955 World Championship =“ 
FINAL STANDING OF THE TEAMS s a 
Goals 
W. LL... Tb. Pte:- For? Agst. fe 
SCanaGAa inthe s(e.cias toss 8 0 0 16 66 6 
TRUSSIB es erg h Os 9 ee 7 1 0442393 ; 
Gzechoslovakia........ 56-2 Tt ses 
United States.......... 4-12) 2 RIOS ESS 
Weeder. tustiyt se nascaces 4. 3 1) 29 4e 
Germany............-, ZY (6: OD Aes 
Polan) 5 oisjele s sisles cies 2 6 0 4 19 
Switzerland........... Ll 7 O22 eS 
tan oy ce. cee cre ale 1-7 105) 216 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1955 
Canada a 


Edinburgh Trophy (professional championship of Canada) - 
Shawinigan Falls Cataracts beat Edmonton Flyers, 5 
to 2. 2 ea 

Allan Cup (senior amateur)—Kitchener-Waterloo Dutchme 
beat Fort Williams Braves, 4 games to 1. ae Sy 

Memorial Cup (junior amateur)}—Toronto Marlboros ‘bes 
Regina Pats, 4 games to 1. ai 

Intercollegiate—Toronto or 


United States 


National Amateur (senior)}—Delise Coffee Raiders a 
Haven, Conn. Wa & 

National Amateur (junior)—St. Dominicks, Lewiston, M 

National Collegiate—Michigan (mas 

Ivy League—Harvard 

Eastern League—Washington 


North-South Game Line-Ups 


SOUTH—Goal: Ruland (Johns Hopkins 
Raster (Navy), Spies (Maryland), t 
(Johns lopkins); midfield: Ford (Washingt 
and Lee), Ulcickas (Navy), Grieves (Virgin: 
attack: Smith (Maryland), P. Will 
(Navy), Kirtz (Pennsylvania). Substitute: 
(Washington College), Johnson (W. 
Henry (Drexel), Heaton (Swarthmo 
(Baltimore), Evans (Kenyon), Phillips — 
Harrington (Duke), ise (Drexel), — 
iatvinad)s Gross (Loyola). me SE: 

NORTH—Goal: Van Doren (Yale); defense: Pi 

Magadini (Rensselaer Poly 

Princeton), Eastman 

Yale), Fish (Princeton), Gri 


SCORE BY PERIODS 


2 2:32 5-128 
3.53, tak 


Goals—South: Kirtz 3, Grieves, R. Sm 
cickas 2, Williams 4, Kroh. North: Griffis 3 
Fish 3, Montgomery, E. Smith, Eastma 
Shots—North 58, South 52. Saves—Van 
Jameson 0, Ruland 20, Parker 2. Penalt 
8, South 4. Assists—Griffis 2, Russell, G 


Grieves 2, Ulcickas 2, P. Williams 2. 


er 
 & 


BASKETBALL 
= : ‘Intercollegiate 
FINAL 1954-55 CONFERENCE STANDINGS 


Eastern League 


Fie We Le Weis 

‘ Princeton fe S11, AY Comes cc5 ease en Sisno 
Columbia....... Wate 5 BroWn), tenes. es ul 
Pennsylvania...... TO) (50> Hatvard.c case cs. Suet 


_ Dartmouth ORB RE Gime Dit Valea cee chistes Salt 


Western 
Ww. L. W. L 
ere cise ste Lgees ee Michigans .cesvecccse Oo. 9 
; DCL SASoe SeAnaane 1Ome4en Indiana seni mes ss 5d 
_ Minne: eee Om ree RUICUC! ite aielsice0 4) 9%) 
_ Michigan State..... Sie Oy Pe VUISCONSIN 1 ctalcte.e ee a) 
_ Northwestern...... Feed. Ohio State. 5. . 4 10 
1 Southwest 

WwW. L. WwW. L. 
MBOE SMSUEE RICO nicetnete se On, O 
Site Adee Be OXAS .o,<1,4-aisiaiere « Sao 
sapeterae se ele 8 4 TexasA.& M...... 1 11 

> Ses ter POE 


wih “4 
Lat 1954-55 ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS 
(Associated Press poll) . 


T TEAM—Tom Gola, La Salle; Robin Free- 
man, Ohio State; Bill Russell, San Francisco; 
Dick Ricketts, Duquesne; Darrell Floyd, Furman. 
‘SECOND TEAM—Don Schlundt, Indiana; Dick 
_ Hemric, Wake Forest; Si Green, Duquesne; Dick 
re _Garmaker, Minnesota; Ron Shavlik, North ‘Caro- 
< Pans. State. 
RD TEAM—Tom Heinsohn, Holy Cross; Dick 
Savaliinson, Virginia; Bob Burrow, Kentucky; 
ick eo eee St. Louis; Maurice Stokes, St. 
A.)e 


OTHER CHAMPIONS 
Intercollegiate 


onference—West Virginia 
t Conference—North Carolina State 


‘Con ee wat Texas State and Texas Tech (tie) 
tain Conference—Idaho State 


can Conference—Miami (Ohio) 
oe n. oben A.1.A aie Texas State 


_ Amateur Athletic Union 


lips 66 Oilers, Bartlesville, Okla. 
eed) College Queens, Plainview, Tex. 


1954-55 COLLEGE RANKINGS 
(Associated Press poll) 
rancisco; 2, Kentucky; 3, La Salle; 


x ih Carolina State; 5, Iowa; 6, 
7, Utah; 8, Marquette; 9, 


a 


Pacific Coast ie 
NORTHERN DIVISION SOUTHERN DIVISION 
We ods. W. 


*Oregon State...... 15 1 U CS Ate se eee Tis : 
OFEQONT fp cicintelsis com 8! 78. > “Stanford? {228 PY ites 4 
Washington........ 79 So. California. ..... a 
Wash. State....... SPEDE California.......... 1 Ti 
Idaho teachers ee Tea Sa 
* Beat U. C. L. A. in title play-offs. Eee. i 
Missouri Valley 3 
W. L. ‘W.. i 
Tulsa yareces\ec 3 $ 2 Wichita. "2s..c2ms 4) OF 
*StaLOulSaevcacis 2187224 Houstonsseeer . 3 ae 
OklasAL& M20, o 54 252 SDetroity. «eer 28m 
* Co-champion. ‘> an 
Big Seven oa 
W. L. W. 
Colorado.......... 71 Kahsas Pee eS 5 
Missouri........... Sans lowa State......... 4 
Kansas State....... 6-6 °-> (Oklahoma:. ...sene oe 
Nebraska.......... Gea 


1955 N.C. A. A. FINAL 
(At Kansas City, Mo., March 19) 


SAN FRANCISCO (77) LA SALLE (63) | 
Goh yr G. F. 

Mullen, If.... 4 210 O'Malley, Ilf.. 4 
Kirby.iii.5.'.s 000 Maples....... o- 
Buchanan, rf. 3 2 8 Singley, rf.... 8 
Wiebuson.... 0 4 Blatcher. 4 

PY Puc Moeanee 00 0 Gola, c.. =e 6 
Russell, c..... 9 5 23 Fredericks.... 0 
Lawless....... 1 0 2 Lewis, Ig..... 1 
Jones, Ig..... 10 4 24 Greenberg, rg 1 
Bush......... 0 0 0 
Perry, rg..... 124 Total....... 24 
Zannine...... 0 2 
Baxter........ 000 

Total...... > OL 15°77 Te 


Half-time score—San Francisco 36, La Salle 24. 
Personal fouls—Mullen 5, Kirby 1, Buchanan 
Russell 1, Jones 2, Perry 4, O'Malley 1, Single 
Blatcher 1, Gola 4, Lewis 1, Greenberg 4. 
ree throws missed—Mullen 3, Russell 
o’Mailey, Gola, Lewis 5, Greenberg. 


Professional wa 

Source: Haskell Cohen, Publicity Director, poe 
Basketball Association. 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATIO: het 
Final 1954-55 Standing of the Clubs is 
(Regular season) \ 2 rf 

EASTERN DIVISION YN 


Syracuse Nationals...... 43 29 597 

ew York Kaickerbockets 38 34.528 
Boston Celtics........... 360 «636—S( «500 
Philadelphia Warriors.... 33 39 .458 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Fort Wayne Pistons.. 
Minneapolis Lakers 
Rochester Royals. . 
Milwaukee Hawks. 


West Virginia Tech made octieeeipae 
ball history in 1954-55 by scorin, 
than 100 points per game during 
contests. The quintet, the first 
the century mark, averaged 107.5 
and won 15 encounters. 


“ Sy) ten a) 


_ (Regular season) 


A 

TAL 

NC 
aoyNeapyyA 


Points 

For | Ags. 
5| 6557| 6457 
11| 6652| 6480 
6885| 6801 
6671| 6665 
7303| 7309 


SULEM 710, 
erqdjeperrgad | 


syodvouu 


6291) 6510 


-_ 


Eastern Division Play-offs 


Boston beat New York, 2 games to 1. 
-Final—Syracuse beat Boston, 3 games to 1. 


Western Division Play-offs 


meapolis beat Rochester, 2 games to 1. 
Final—Fort Wayne beat Minneapolis, 3 games to 1. 


Championship Series 


rch 31—Syracuse 86, Fort Wayne 82. 

‘il 2—Syracuse 87, Fort Wayne 84. 

il 3—Fort Wayne 96, Syracuse 89. 

April 5—Fort Wayne 109, Syracuse 102. 
.pril 7—Fort Wayne 74, "Syracuse 71. 

ril 9—Syracuse 109, Fort Wayne 104, 

10—Syracuse 92, Fort Wayne 91. 


t Syracuse. + At Indianapolis. 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


: Won Lost Pet. 
cuse Nationals,....,.. aera 3 -571 
Wayne Pistons... 3 4 429 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 


2 Gms. Is. Fis. 
mston, Ponndclobie 72° 521 589 


1631 

rizin, Philadelphia . 72 529 454 1512 
usy, Boston......... 71 522 460 1504 
tit, Milwaukee..... 72 520 426 1466 
-Selvy, Milwaukee. . 71 452 444 1348 
poaeves: Syracuse... 72 422 489 1333 
elsen, Minneapolis 71 440 447 1327 
ee Minneapolis70 519 273 1311 
eas 68 453 347 1253 

71 403 442 1248 

70 398 393 1189 

Ricks iets 71 400 274 1074 

72 330 393 1053 

72 375 300 1050 

ad aatctate 72 364 310 1038 

1036 


60 363 310 
2 


Martin, tera deapalt 72 350 276 9 
r Iphi 70 373 208 954 

eet eee 72 360 224 944 
72 324 294 942 
ae 400 124 924 


2 
72 341 182 864 


east defeated the West, 100-91, at 
quare Garden, New York, in 
ional Basketball Association’s fifth 
me in 1955. Bill Sharman of the 
cs and the winners was named 
pave player in the contest. 


CW es 


BOBSLEDDING 


World Championships 
(At St. Moritz, Switzerland) 


Two-man (Jan. 22-23)—Fritz Feierabend—Harry Warbourton, ; 
Switzerland. Time (4 heats)—5 minutes 33.28 seconds. __ 

Four-man (Jan. 29-30)}—Switzerland No. 2 (Franz Kapus, 4 
driver; Gottfried Eiener; Robert Alt; Henrich Angst, brake). Ta 
Time (4 heats)—5 :10.52. 


National A. A. U. 
(At Lake Placid, N. Y.) 


Two-man (Feb. 5)—Waightman Washbond-Pat Martin, Sno 
Birds of Lake Placid Club, Time—5:04,16. 
Four-man (Feb. 6)—Saranac Lake B. C, (Monroe Faced 


driver; Lloyd Miller; James Lamy; Charles Pandolph, 
brake). Time—4 :46.67. ' 
Adirondack A. A. U. Agee. 


Two-man Van. 30)—Stan Benham-James Bickford, Sno Birds. 
of Lake Placid Club. Time—5:01.47. 
Four-man (Jan. 29)—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan 
Benham, driver; Pat Martin; John Wells; John Helmer, — 
brake). Time—4:44.77. oe 


U. S. Olympic Tryouts eee 

Two-man (Feb. 12-13)}—Waightman Washbond-Pat M 

Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club. Heat times—1:20. 66 

1:17.80, 1:16.05. Total time—5:13.72. , 
Four-man (Feb. 19-20)—Rochester B. C. (Art Tyle 

William Dodge; Thomas Butler; Edgar Seymour 

Heat times—1:11.13, 1:11.31, 1: 10. 34, 1:11.24. Tote 


BOWLING 
CHAMPIONS Gt 
American Bowling Congress 


All-events—Fred Bujack, Detroit............... 
Singles—Eddie Gerzine, Milwaukee 
Doubles—George Pacropis—Harry Zoeller, Wil 


Team—Pfeiffer Beer, Detroit 
Masters’—Buzz Fazio, Detroit (W 7, L 0) 


Woman’s International B. C. ts 
All- events—Mrs. Marion Gena Grand Rapid: 


All-Star Champions 


Men—Steve Nagy, Cleveland 
Women—Sylvia Wene, Philadelphia 


DUCK PINS 


All-events—Tom Fitzgerald, Fall River,..... 
Singles—Walter Surowiecki, Meriden, Conn..... 
Doubles—Tom Fitzgerald-George Vetos, rate 


Team—Guida's Dairy-Blue Ribbons, New 
Mixed doubles—Frances Kupec, Windsor, Conn 
Pelletier, Danielson, Conn........... ieee . 


Women 


All-events—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore... 
Singles—Edith Christensen, Washington. . 

Doubles—Julie Dubiel-Ann Plude, Avon, Conr 2 
Team—Brunswick Red Crowns-Pimlico, Baltimore ( 


850 
z ICE (SPEED) SKATING 
a e s 
> _.. Championships 
} World—Men 
2 (At Moscow, U.S.S.R., Feb. 19-20) 
 All-around—Sigge Ericsson, Sweden........... 194.996 pts. 
og 500 meters—Toivo Salonen, Finland............... 0:42.6 
_ 1,500 meters—Oleg Goncharenko, U.S.S.R.......--- 2:20.6 
a. 5,000 meters—Knut Johannesen, Norway.......... 8:33.0 
3 - 10,000 meters—Sigge ENICSSON ten Ga ceaeeeeeceer's:« 17:09.8 
; A World—Women 
(At Kuopio, Finland, Feb. 12-13) 
_ All-around—Rimma Zhukova, U.S.S.R.......... 212.857 pts. 
_ 500 meters—Tamara Rylova, U.S.S.R...........-+- 0:48.9 
1 ,000 meters—Sofia Kondakova, U.S.S.R........... 1:40.9 
8,000 meters—Rimma Zhukova............++++04- 53332) 
5,000 meters—Rimma Zhukova. ..............00-+ 9:26.4 
TAS 
; European 
age Falun, Sweden, Feb. 5-6) 
fe aeons 205.960 pts. 
00 meters—Evgenij_ Grischin, MRS-S Rear: cele sideictsre 0:44.7 
500 meters—Evgenij Grischin 2:27.8 
. Hroar Elvenes, Norway f °°" "°°" 
000 meters—Sigge Ericsson..............--0-00- 8:57.2 
000 meters—Sigge Ericsson.............-.+-+-- 18:32.8 


North American Outdoor 
(At Saranac Lake, N. Y., Feb. 12-13) 


BILLIARDS 
ie Irving Crane of Binghamton, N. Y., 
regained the world pocket billiard cham- 
lip in 1955 by capturing a four- 
round-robin tournament at Phila- 
. Crane and Willie Mosconi, the 
ng titleholder, had 5-1 records at 
ne end of the regular competition, neces- 
g a play-off. Crane took the extra 
: 150 to 87, in thirty-two innings. 
amy | Caras finished third with two vic- 
n six matches and Erwin Rudolph 
irth and last with an 0-6 mark. 


vs Intercollegiate Champions 
odney Boyd, Ohio State 

on—Bob Strange, Michigan State 
Hohe Blackham, Utah U. 

Judy Ferles, Arizona 


TEAM f 


st aa 
co-ed p 


a Boys’ Clubs of America 


Scully, Madison Square, New York 
oran, Flatbush B.C., Brooklyn =. 
| aaa ‘New York 


eA Ny 


North American Indoor 
(At Milwaukee, March 5-6) ~ 
440 yd.— Bill Disney, Pasadena, Calif....... | 
880 yd.— Bill Disney.............. , > 
34-mile—Jim Campbell, Chicago. 
1 mile—Jim Campbell............ 
2 miles—Bill Disney............ 
Champion—Bill Disney................---. 


WOMEN 


440 yd.—Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alberta 0: 4 
880 yd.—Mrs. Barbara ™M. DeSchepper, De- 
troit 


34-mile—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper..... 
1 mile—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper...... 
Champion—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper.. 100 pt 


United States Outdoor 
(At St. Paul, Jan. 29-30) 


220 yd.— Bill Carow, West Allis, Wis........ 
440 yd.—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis... 
880 yd.—Ken Bartholomew.............. sate, 
orale, en Bartholomew............-.-. 

1 mile—Arnold Uhrlass, Newburgh, N. ii ; 
2 miles—Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis. aise 
5 miles—Ken Bartholomew..... 
Champion—Ken Bartholomew. . 


WOME 


220 yd.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis......... 
440 yd.—Pat Gibson... ........0. 0050 dedee de 
$80 yd.—Pat Gibson tac. 3. vs oe oe use oo ere 
34-mile—Pat Gibson...............0-+-205 
Lmile—Pat Gibsons. 25-61. cmere aie 


United States Indoor 
(At Saranac Lake, N. Y., Feb. 26-27) 


440 yd.— Bill Disney, Pasadena, Calif....... 
880 yd.—Bob Olson, Glendale, Calif........ 


34-mile—Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y.. 

1 mile—Jay Hasbrouck............... Bn bi, . 
5 miles—Bill Disney............. ori arco $ 

Co-champions—Bill Disney and 


Jay Hasbrouck................5% a 


WOMEN \ 

440 yd.— Mrs. Barbara M. Debchereer: 

880 yd.— Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper. 

%-mile—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper 
1 mile—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper. 

Champion—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper . 12 

Middle Atlantic 


Men—Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y.... 
Women—Joan Russell, Newburgh, N. Y.., 9 


SQUASH RACQUETS — 


Team hs 
Lapham Trophy (men)—Canada 7. United States 6 
bec City, Quebec. ‘ 
Wolfe-Noel Cup (women)—England 4. United States 1 
Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa. 


United States Champions __ 
Open—G. Dieh! Mateer, Jr., Philadelphia 
Singles—Henri Salaun, Boston 
Doubles—Ed and Joe Hahn, Detroit 
Professional—Hashim Khan, Pakistan 
Intercollegiate—Roger Campbell, Princeton 
Intercollegiate team—Princeton 
Veterans’—Germain G. Glidden, Norwalk, Conn. — 


WOMEN 
Singles—Janet Morgan, England 
Doubles—Janet Morgan-Sheila Speight, Engla 
Seniors’—Mrs. Ellwood |. Beatty Jr., Cynwyd, P: 


Other Champions ~ 

Cowies: Invitation—Henri Salaun 
Canadian singles—G. Diehl Mateer, Jr. 

Howe Cup Cameo York si seats) 

- Me »' » Py r 


- 
ape) 


A.A. U. Championships 
; Senior Outdoor 
(At Boulder, Colo., June 24-25) 


m: 

100-yd.—Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian......... 0:09.5 
yd.—Rod Richards, U.S. Army..............-. 0:21.0 
yd.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova............... 0:46.7 
880 yd.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh....,......-.... 1:47.6 
Mile run—Wes Santee, Marine Corps.............. 4211.5 
3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C........ 14:45.2 

les—Dick Hart, Collegiate Track and Field Club, 
BEMICINIBS ese sips Sc dnentes s eltalsiere)e mils 31:58.5 
)-yd. hurdies—Milt Campbell, Indiana........... 0:13.9 
yd. hurdles—Charles Pratt, N. Y. Pioneer Club.. 0:23.5 
0-yd. hurdles—Josh Culbreath, Morgan State..... 0:52.0 

-mile steeplechase—Ken Reiser, Eugene (Ore.) 
wn Club...... oA RRO Carne Os Aree et 0:20.7 

walk—Henry H. Laskau, 92d St. Y.M.H.A., 
15:09.4 


SME Nase ctrercis ep stcictetenstate» 6 ft. 10 in. 
Parry O’Brien, U. S. Air Force........ 175 ft. 7 in. 
weight—Bob Backus, New York A.C.... 43 ft. 5 in. 
er—Harold Connolly, Boston A. A....... 199 ft. 8 in. 
tep, and jump—Victor Paredes, Cuban 
onal Physical Education Institute....... 50 ft. 4 in. 
in—Franklin Held, Olympic Club, San 
 Francisco....... BN Me gra eae te exes ss'cinl piety 260 ft. 3 in. 
le vault—Robert Richards, Los Angeles A. C. 15 ft. ¥ in. 
—Parry O’Brien, ........-.+--s+0e-s 58 ft. 5% in. 
‘New York Athletic Club...............-- 111 pts. 
und—Lyman Frasier, Baltimore........... 6,733 pts. 
— Nick Costes, Farrell, Pa.............- 2:31:12.4 
n—Robert Richards.........-.....-4-- ~, 6,873 pts. 


. telay—N. Y. Pioneer Club (Amold Budd, 
nas Beach, James Gathers, Andy Stanfield)... 
relay—N. Y. Pioneer Club (Frank Bowens, 
ry Bright, Reginald Pearman, Richard Maiocco) 
niles relay—Univ. of Chicago Track Club (Ken 
, Jim Brown, Bill Conrardy, Phil Coleman) 


0:41.5 


3:16.0 
7:21.1 


Senior Indoor 


quadron A Armory and Madison Square Garden, 
sft ; Wew York, Feb. 19) 


hn Haines, Pennsylvania..............++ 


yd.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova. ..... ee 
—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. .... 208. 
Wes Santee, Lawrence, Kan :07. 
orace Ashenfelter, New York A. C........ 13:54.0 
igh hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleveland... 0:07.3 
Ik—Henry H. Laskau, 92d Street Y.M.H.A.... 6:30.4 


edley relay (440, 100, 220, 300)—Pioneer 


lelow gees deeeserseeceis mes 


e relay—Syracuse (Bob Miller, Les Vielbig, 

Armstrong, Don Shupe)...........+-++-++ 
| jump—Pvt. Rosslyn Range, Armed 

r 25 ft. 1 in. 


] ut. J. Lewis Hall, Armed Forces, 
‘Emie Shelton, Los Angeles (tie)........ 6 ft. 8% in. 
iIt—Robert Richards, Los Angeles A. C. 15 ft. 4 in. 
—Lieut. Parry O'Brien, Armed Forces 
5 geles A. C9. 5:) bis the, 2 tee 59 ft. 5% in. 
Bob Backus, New York A. C.... 60 ft. 4% in. 
24 pts. 


seer eeeene 


TRACK AND FIELD ee 


, Women’s A. A. U. Outdoor 
(At Ponca City, Okla., June 17-18) 


50 yd.—lIsabel Daniels, Tennessee State,.......... 
100—Mae Faggs, Tennessee State,..,........... 9 


Pals Mae Rages oo tay a. ba ndlas ste s elaine aan 
80 hurdles—Bertha Diaz, Cuba..:,.............., 0:11.5 
440 relay—Tennessee State (Martha Hudson, Lu- 

cinda Williams, Isabel Daniels, Mae Faggs)....... 0:49.1 
Broad jump—Mrs. Nancy C. Phillips, German- a 

American A. C., New York..... appanage 17 ft. 5% in. 
High jump—Mildred McDaniel, Tuskegee In- 

SUL uP heats Sreiovcctiisiste cetera 5 ft. 6% in 
Discus—Alejandra Ilarra, Cuba..........-.. 117 ft. 8 in 
Javelin—Karen Anderson, Mercury A, C., a 

Kansdowne:: Pas wcckerera tas. cane enone 150 ft. 1% in, 
4-kilo. shot-put—Wanda Wejzgrowicz, Polish owe ie 

Falcons;;Cloveland:’, «i202. aeetaamae 37 ft. 45 in, 
Baseball throw—Amelia Wershoven, Equitable est hy, 

Life Assurance Society, New York......... 249 ft. 1% in. 
Team—Tennessee States’. .sn. 2 ce aces 87% pts. 
Pentathlon—Barbara Mueller, Chicago........... 3,539 pts. 


Women’s A. A. U. Indoor 
(At Chicago, Feb. 5) 

60 meters—Isabel Daniels, Tennessee State........ ; 
100§m.—Barbara Jones, Chicago Comets....... Pee 
220 yd.—Alfrances Lyman, Chicago Comets..... aa 
80-m. hurdles—Mrs. Nancy C. Phillips, German- 

Amerjcan A.C. ess nac ese ee cee ee 
440-yd. relay—Chicago Comets (Hazel Watkins, 

Alfrances Lyman, Mabel Landry, Barbara Jones). . 
440-yd. medley relay—Chicago Comets (Margaret 

Matthews, Mabel Landry, Rebecca Ayars, Barbara 


Standing broad jump—Shirley Hereford, Hol- 
land Recreation Club, Cleveland......,.... 
High jump—Mildred McDaniel, Tuskegee In- 
stitutes? saci sists ees eo Oren eenee 
4-kilo.” shot-put—Lois Testa, Red Diamond 
AXCS Boston 5 \s..ds.<1e sian crane caiceees 
Basketball throw—Amelia Wershoven, Equit- 
able Lifen2ei ik tee oes eae 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
(At Los Angeles, June 17-18) 


100 yd.—-Jim Golliday, Northwestern............. bra 
220—Sim: Golliday io... isis boos colt ety tees 
440—J. W. Mashburn, Oklahoma ae 
880—Tom Courtney, Fordham................ ts 
Mile—Jim Bailey, Oregon.................-..-5-- J 
2 miles—Ken Reiser, Oregon..............-.0++- 
120 hurdles—Milt Campbell, Indiana. ...... ease by 
220 hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan.......... ; 
Broad jump—Joel Shankle, Duke........... 
High jump—Ernie Shelton, So. California. .... ° 
Discus—Des Koch, So. California............ 
Javelin—Les Bitner, Kansas..........-.-..- 
Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova............ 
Shot-put—Bill Nieder, Kansas,...........-. 
Team—Southern California............-..-- 


Rafer Johnson of Kingsburg, Calif., | 
tered Bob Mathias’ world decathlon rec 
by scoring 7,983 points in a meet at 
burg on June 10 and 11, 1955, M 
mark of 7,887 points was set at the 
Olympic Games at, Helsinki. a 4yu: 


vey 


_ 852 
OUTDOOR 
' {At Randalls Island, New York, May 27-28) 

100 yd.—John Haines, Pennsylvania.............--- 0:09.5 
220—Art Pollard, Penn State...............--.---- 0:20.8 
440—Charles Jenkins, Villanova............-------- 0:47.2 
 880—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh...........-.....+++ 1:49.1 
Mile—Burr Grim, Maryland Re aa ces Bones 4:09.9 
Es}: | 2 miles—George King, N.Y. U...........----+2 005+ 9:15.7 
~ 120 hurdles—Joel Shankle, Duke............-.-+.+- 0:14.1 
220 hurdies—Charles Pratt, Manhattan............. 0:23.0 


me Mile telay—Villanova (lames Moran, Eugene Maliff, 
Al Peterson, Gharles Jenkins)...............-.+5- ELD-2 


INTERCOLLEGIATE AREA 


INDOOR « — 


(At Squadron A Armory and Madison Square Gard 
New York, Feb. 26) } 


60 yd.—John Haines, Pennsylvania...........-.---- 
600—Charles Jenkins, Villanova ; 
1,000—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh.........-....---- me 
Mile—Alex Breckenridge, Villanova............--.. 
2 miles—George Terry, Boston University..........- 
60 high hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan.......... 
Mile relay—Pittsburgh (Ed Saunders, Joe Dudas, 

William Green, Arnold Sowell)...............-.-- 
2-mile relay—Syracuse (Robert Milner, Les Vielbig, 


- Broad jump—Joel Shankle. ...............- 24 ft. 8 in Steve Armstrong, Don Shupe)..........-..-.--2+ / 
“High jump—Wilfred Lee, Pennsylvania....... 6 ft. 6% in. Broad jump—Bernard Bruce, Boston U....... 
oF ’  Discus—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State......... 170 ft. 6 in. High jump—Wilfred Lee, Penn...........-.- 
ay ‘Hammer—Don Seifert, Brown............--- 186 ft. 10 in. Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova, and Dave. 
® ~ Javelin—Al Cantello, La Salle............... 228 ft. 8% in: Seed, California (tie)... 00.6.2 J... ese en 14 ite 
~ Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova............ 14 ft. 6 in. Shot-put—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State....... 53 ft. 4% in. 
_ Shot-put—Roosevelt Grier...........-...-++ 55 ft. 11 in. 35-Ib. weight—Stewart Thomson, Yale....... 58 ft. 11% in. 
~~ Team—Manhattan.............. 050 e eee eee 38 pts. Team—Manhattan...........00.eeee cece ees 
i es eee 
Rie Hl Y 


HANDBALL 
U. S. H. A. 4-Wall Championships 
(At Los Angeles, March 19-26) 


ngles—Jimmy Jacobs, Los Angeles A. C. 
jubles—Sam Haber-Ken Schneider, Irving Park Y.M.C.A., 


chicago” 
ters’ doubles—Joe Shane-Alex Boiseree, Los Angeles 


3 4! ‘ 
Team—Los Angeles Fire Department 

: : INTERCOLLEGIATE 
(Held in December, 1954) 


‘1 singles—Mal Dorfmann, Pennsylvania 
singles—Don Milazzo, Detroit 
es- Don Johnson-Jim Mathis, Texas A. and M. 


_ Amateur Athletic Union 

a) SENIOR FOUR-WALL 

(At New Haven, Conn., April 16-23) 

Sam Costa, Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A. 

Joseph Ingrassia-John Abate, New York A.C.’ - 
JUNIOR FOUR-WALL ; 

| (At Reading, Pa., Feb. 21-26) 


ngles—Sam_ Costa, Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A. , 
s—James Emas-Mal Dorfman, Germantown Y.M.C.A., 


SENIOR ONE-WALL 


3 (At Brooklyn, May 9-22) 
hae Hanft, Rockaway H. = New York 


Y. M.C. A. 


Baugh Top Passer 


my Baugh, a quarterback for the 
shington Redskins from 1937 through 
10lds the all-time National Football 


BADMINTON 


Malaya won the Thomas Cup, emblem- 
atic of world team supremacy in bad- 
minton, by routing Denmark, 8 matc 
to 1, in the 1955 final at Singapore 
June. The Malayans are unbeaten in 
trophy competition, which started in 19: 
They defeated Denmark in the last rou 
that year and turned back the Ue ec 
States in the 1952 final. 


All-England Championships 
(At London, March 23-26) 

Singles—Wong Peng Soon, Malaya 
Women’s singles—Margaret Varner, United States 
Doubles—Finn Kobbero-Hammergaard Hansen, Denmark — 
Women’ s doubles—Iris Cooley-June White, England ‘oh 
Mixed doubles—Finn Kobbero-Kirsten Thorndahl, 


United States Open ’ 

(At Long Beach, Calif., April 6-9) 
Singles—Joseph Alston, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Women’s singles—Margaret Varner, Boston 
Doubles—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif—Joseph Alston 
Women’s doubles—Judith and Susan Devlin, Baltimore 
Mixed doubles—Dorothy Hann, Los Angeles-Wynn Rogers 


JUNIOR Pee <a 
(At Cleveland, April 2-4) PK 


Boys’ singles—John Kevorkian, Jr., Watertown, I Mass. — 
Girls’ singles—McGregor Stewart, Baltimore. 
Boys’ doubles—Gary McFarlane, Lewiston, N. a 

kian 
Girls’ doubles—Norma Slauer—-Nancy Metcalf, Mar 

Mass. . 
Mixed doubles—John Kevorkian, Jr- -Norma 


Canadian . 


Singles—Don Smythe, Toronto 
Women’s singles—Jean Wearing, Calgary 


Holm Wins Badminton nit 
Poul Holm of Meee capt 


"NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
Source: Walter Byers, Executive Director, N.C.A.A. 


seball—Wake Forest. 
sketball—San Francisco 
oxing—Michigan State 
nceing—Columbia : 
olf—Louisiana State 
eee incl 

Ice Hockey—Michigan 


wimming—Ohio State 
Tennis—Southern California 

rack and Field—Southern California 
(For N.C.A.A. individual champions see index.) 


Ri; EVGA. © 


Source: George L. Shiebler, Administrative Assistant, 


Eastern College Athletic Conference. 
Eastern Baseball League—Yale 
Ivy Basketball League—Princeton 

4 Fencing 

% INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 
; Three-weapon—Cornell 

_ Foil—Navy ; 

 Epee—Columbia 

; ares combs 


Golf 
E faster Association—Yale 


‘ 


Gymnastics 
4 astern League—Penn State 
; Ice Hockey 
y League—Harvard 
Rowing 
’ INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 
y—Cornell 
r varsity—Cornell 
shman—Cornell 
ASSN. OF ROWING COLLEGES 
—Pennsylvania 
yarsity—Cornell 
hman—Cornell 
weight varsity—Pennsylvania 
wi ight junior varsity—Cornell 
ight freshman—Yale 
7 Swimming 
tern League—Yale 
Tennis 
fern Association—Yale 
’ Track and Field 
oe Games Assn.—Cornell 
. A. A.—Manhattan 
olitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan 
i idle Atlantic Assn.—St. Joseph’s 


> INDOOR 


onal Games Assn .—Cornell 
‘Sas A —Manhattan 


i ; a. : =. “Zz 
es * INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE TEAM CHAMPIONS — 


Basketball—Oregon State 


' PACIFIC COAST 
Baseball—Southern California 


Golf—Washington (No. Div.); Stanford (So. Div) 
Gymnastics—Southern California (Southern Division) 
Swimming—Washington (No. Div.); Stanford (So. Ke 
Tennis—Washington (No. Div.); So. California (So. Div.) 
Track—Southern California h 
Water Polo—California and So. California (Southern Divisio Me 


BIG TEN .. ae 

_ Baseball—Ohio State ae 
Basketball—lowa gy See 
Fencing—Wisconsin 4 Dee 
Golf—Purdue irl ieee 
Gymnastics—Illinois oes 


Swimming—Ohio State 
Tennis—Michigan 

Track (indoor and outdoor)—Michigan 
Wrestling—Michigan 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Baseball—Wake Forest ? 
Basketball—North Carolina State 

Golf—Wake Forest 

Lacrosse—Maryland 

Swimming—North Carolina State ; 
Tennis—North Carolina h 
Track (indoor)—North Carolina ‘ 
Track (outdoor}—North eatonne i? 
Wrestling—Maryland \ 


SOUTHWEST 


Baseball—Texas A. & M. 
Basketball—Southern Methodist | 
Fencing—Texas A. & M. 
Golf—Southern Methodist 
Swimming—Texas 
Tennis—Texas 

Track—Texas 


SOUTHERN 


Baseball—West Virginia 
Basketball—West Virginia 
Golf—Washington and Lee 
Swimming—V. M. |. 
Tennis—Davidson 

Track (indoor and outdoor)—V. Mw. I. 
Wrestling—vV. P. |. 


SOUTHEASTERN | 


Baseball—Alabama 

Basketball—Kentucky i . 
Golf—Florida \ ae 
Swimming—Georgia 
Tennis—Tulane 
Track—Auburn 


te 


MISSOURI VALLEY 
Baseball—Oklahoma A. & M. and St. Loui 
Basketball—Tulsa and St. Louis (tie) 

Golf—Oklahoma A. & M. : 
Tennis—Houston : +. ha 
Track—Oklahoma A. & M. ; 


BIG SEVEN 
Baseball—Oklahoma of 
Basketball—Colorado 
Golf—Colorado and Oklahoma (tie) ae 
Swimming—Oklahoma oe 
Tennis—Oklahoma ae. 
Track (indoor and outdoor)}—Kansas 
Wrestling—Oklahoma ; 


/ 


- Rinks representing the Canadian Branch 
of the Royal Caledonian Curling Club de- 
feated members of the Grand National 
Curling Club of America, 603 to 373, in the 
955 competition between the United 
tates and the Dominion for the Gordon 
‘International Medal at Montreal. The 
triumph was the fortieth for the Canadians 
the annual event. The U. S. has won 
20 matches. 

“a Other 1954-55 Winners 

(Skips in parentheses) 
west Championship—Hibbing, Minn. (Fran Kleffmman) 
thwest Eu ea Wis. (Ray Sree 
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“MANITOBA BONSPIEL (AT WINNIPEG) 
-Aggregate—Manitou, Man. (Bill Sharpe) 
Consols Trophy—Strathcona C. C., Winnipeg (Bill 


i") 
Grand Aggregate—Bathurst, N. B. (Charles 


ate)” 


int 7 eras Club, St. Romuald, P. Q. 


(At Regina, Saskatchewan) 
INAL STANDING OF THE RINKS 


Ww. L. W).) Las 
10 0 Prince Ed. Island 4 6 
aa. | Alberta.........; 4 6 
ea New Brunswick... 2 8 
64 Newfoundland... 1 9 

p a Quebtc....5,..-. 1-9 


(Garnet Campbell, skip; Donald Campbell, 
Lloyd sei 


beat the Midwest Curling 
titleholders, the Fran Kleff- 
of Hibbing, Minn., in a match 


iz . ri ic 
eric 


y Adams Rides No. 3,000 


idams became the fourth jockey 
racing history to ride 3,000 
sn he triumphed with Mister 
\e seventh race of the Balmoral 
meeting at Washington Park 
1955. Johnny Longden, Eddie 


‘CURLING ee cars 


Saber—John Parker, Navy 


FENCING 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of Ameri 
United States Champions ee 
(At New York, June 9-17) 
Foil—Albert Axelrod, Salle Santelli, New York 
Epee—Abram Cohen, Fencers Club, New York 
Saber—Richard Dyer, Salle Csiszar, Philadelphia 


Bs , 
Women’s foil—Mrs. Maxine Mitchell, Hollywood A. Cs Losa 
Angeles 9 


TEAM 


Foil—Fencers Club (Daniel Bukantz, Jose de Capriles, Harol 
Goldsmith, Nathaniel Lubeil) 

Epee—Salle Santelli (Ralph Goldstein, Walter Henry, Piet 
Mijer, Paul Moss) 

Saber—Salle Santelli (Sol Gorlin, Tibor Nyilas, Alex Treves, 
George Worth) 

Three-weapon—Fencers Club (Daniel Bukantz and Harold 
Goldsmith, foil; Alfred) Skrobisch, epee; Abram Cohen, — 
saber) : 

Women’s team—Salle Santelli (Grace Acel, Anne tl 
Betty Santelli, Eve Siegel) 


National Collegiate 
(At Hast Lansing, Mich., March 25-26) 
Foil—Herman Velasco, Illinois 
Epee—Donald Tadrawski, Notre Dame 
Saber—Barry Pariser, Columbia 
Team—Columbia 
Intercollegiate Association 
(At New York, March 11-12) 
Foil—Aubrey Seeman, C. C. N. Y. 
Epee—Richard Pew, Cornell 


TEAM J an 

Foil—Columbia *p ae 

Epee—Cornell i, 

Saber—Columbia 

Three-weapon—Cornels 

Women’s Intercollegiate _ 

Individual—Jjoanne Monteverde, Fairleigh Dickinson 

Team—Rochester Tech ae i, 
sy 


VOLLEYBALL CHAMPIONS 
Source: Dr. Harold T. Friermood, United States Vol 
Jeyball Association. ind 


U. S. Volleyball Association 
(At Oklahoma City, May 11-14) 

Open—Stockton (Calif.) Y.M.C.A. 
Y.M.C.A. Senior—Stockton, Calif. 
Intercollegiate—Florida State U. 
Armed Forces—Los Alamitos (Calif.) N.A.S. 
Y.M.C.A. Veterans’—Central, Houston, Tex. 
Women—Santa Monica (Calif.) Mariners 


_ National American purese ’ ‘ 


Men (under 30)—Detroit 

Men (over 30}—St. Louis 
Women (under 30)—Chicago 
Women (over 30)—Moline, Ill. 


Men—Lynn (Mass.) Jewish Community Center 


1955 All-American Selections $ 


FIRST TEAM (Open)—Bud D. Klein, Jack 
and Louis Wentzel, Stockton (Calif.) Y. 
cone Selznick and Rolf Engen, Hollywoo 

ey ree Stars; Alfred Kuhn, Wilso 

Y.M yey ar 

SECOND. Aree open) )—Marvin Wi 
Klinger and Don I, pieenon, Y. 
Brame and James Wate Holl; 
Montague, Long Beach ( CANE : ¥.M 


+ 


Men’s Outdoor 
(At Los Angeles, July 20-22) 


is 100- -m. free—Hendrik Gideonse, New Haven, S.C..... 0:57.6 
_ 200-m. free—Bill Woolsey, unattached, Hawaii....... 2:08.2 

_ 400-m. free—Ford Konno, Hawaii S.C............... 4:38.7 
1,500-m. free—George Onekea, Jr., Hawaii S.C....... 18:52.3 
100-m. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa, Hawaii S.C....... 1:05.3 
_ 200-m. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa................. 2:26.1 
: 200-m. butterfly—Bill Yorzyk, New Haven S.C....... 2:29.1 


-200-m. breast—Bob Mattson, North Carolina State... 

a 400-m. medley—George Harrison, Berkeley (Calif.) 

SE GHEY GUD). iceis yx o SE a aisra sou tis,s a Selalares, slotiels'o oss os 5:23.3 
_ 800-m. free-style relay—New Haven S.C. “A” team 
E Qohn Phair, Bill Yorzyk, Dave Armstrong, Martin 

. RSANEIU ite Bere tarts araie sisal a Oea Shem cb oom ees beats 8:54.2 


2:46.8 


& ‘400-m. medley relay—New Haven S.C. (P. Kennedy, 
Charles Hardin, Bill Yorzyk, Hendrik Gideonse).... 4:28.6 
 3-m. dive—Don Harper, Columbus, Ohio........ 597.85 pts 
_ 10-m. dive—Gary Tobian, Los Angeles A.C...... 551.10 pts. 
ba Team—New Haven Swim Club.................005 65 pts” 
ae Leading scorer—George Onekea................005 15 pts 

Women’s Indoor 
(At Daytona Beach, Fla., April 7-9) 
100-yd. free—Shelley Mann, Walter Reed S. C., 

PMFAS HIN SEO Dist mvcisysberictes sae siereretaiere a op slovaiae 0:58.7 
~250-yd. free—Shelley Mann.................0e00 2:49.4 


 500-yd. free—Carol Tait, Santa Clara (Calif.) S.C. 6:01.4 
_ 100-yd. back—Coralie O'Connor, Lafayette (ind.) 
MONG Nsw chcle vis Fo. c o ioiw ale x cyan nieinialele 9 « orsigs o,« 
; at back—Maureen Murphy, Multnomah A. C., 
MtinEL AME OLGr el steaion Ei. ca ttoisisiciercialvielaielote’e + 2 


1:07.8 


2:27.4 
1:05.4 
250. -yd. -breast—Mary Jane Sears, Walter Reed s. C. 3:29.8 


400-yd. medley—Shelley Mann................... 5:19.7 
400-yd. medley relay—Walter Reed S. C. “C” team 
(Shelley Mann, Mary Jane Sears, Betty Mullen, 

~ Wanda L. Werner) Wrote aia Ssatale aisle ’ete = eyavotatala  mceuaisvarate 4:33.5 

; 400-yd. free-style relay—Walter Reed S. C. C” team 

- (Betty Mullen, Marie Gillett, eae L. Werner, 
PTOUGVINMART boots oats, ola ts Wo «Mt Dlsreiersloieteee a eteaisl 4:02.3 

-meter dive—Mrs. Patricia K. MeGonmick Los 
PAO OIGSVAT C25 A830: cls, cr otaro:t) o's a efole's/ale: cree ohelsta(sis 439.15 pts. 
3-meter dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick...... 570.90 pts. 
—Walter Reed S. C., Washington, D. C..... 95 pts. 
ng scorer—Shelley Mann...............65 25 pts. 
National Collegiate 
(At Oxford, Ohio, March 24-26) 

0-yd. free—Kerry Donovan, Yale................. 0:22.8 
00-yd. free—Rex Aubrey, Yale................... 0:50.7 
-yd. free—Jack Wardrop, Michigan............. 2:04.2 
-yd. free—Ford Konno, Ohio State............. 4:31.1 
-meter free—Ford Konno.............00+00- 18:16.1 
-400-yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa, Ohio State..... 0:58.0 
: -200-yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa................ 2:07.7 


200-yd. breast—Robert Mattson, North Carolina State 2:26.0 


-200-yd. butterfly—Philip Drake, North Carolina..... 2:13.7 

150-yd. medley—Albert Wiggins, Ohio State........ 1:26.5 
00-yd. medley relay—Ohio State (Yoshinobu Oya- 

kawa, Albert Wiggins, Ed Kawachika)............ + 2342.2 
free-style relay—Yale (Rex Aubrey, Hendrik 

e, Daniel Cornwell, Malcolm Aldrich). . 3:24.9 

ve—Fletcher Gilders, Ohio State...... 535.05 pts. 

“cee Harrison, Ohio State....... 590.25 pts. 


90 pts. 


SWIMMING 
National A. A. U. Championships 


Men’s Indoor 
(At New Haven, March 31-April 2) 
100-yd. free—John Glover, New York A. C.......... 
220-yd. free—Ford Konno, Columbus, Ohio 
440-yd. free—Ford Konno...............eececeeee 
1,500-meter free—George Breen, 
peat 


220- -yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa. sinaidle da gees 
220-yd. butterfly—Eilalio Rios, Mexico PrnGrancct 
400- yd. medley—Jack Wardrop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 4:36 9 
400-yd. free-style relay—New Haven S. C. “qr team 
(Dave Armstrong, Hendrik Gideonse, Rex Anbteyet 
Kerry Donovan)... 3 <j S-\as c0.ca10 se eee 
400-yd. medley relay—North Carolina State A. A. 
(Bob ‘Mattson, Dave Mcintyre, Dick Fadgen, Bill 
SOMMER): oc... ss acetone seee cee eek Ee Ba) LY 
1-meter dive—Gerry Harrison, Columbus, Ohio 521.85 pts. 
3-meter dive—Gerry Harrison................. 576.90 pts. 
Team—New Haven Swim Club..............-- I 
Leading scorer—Jack Wardrop................- 


Women’s Outdoor W 

(At Philadelphia, Aug. 11-14) tas 

100-m. free—Wanda L. Werner, Walter Reed S. C, 

Washington, D..C.233.5) 1. 2, clegn anette eee A 
400-m. free—Dougie Gray, Walter Reed S. C...... 

800-m. free—Carolyn Green, Fort Lauderdale Clee 


1 .500- -m. free—Carolyn Green................ 
100-m. back—Carin Cone, Ridgewood, N.J....... 
200-m. back—Carin Cone. ...............0seeee00 
100-m. butterfly—Betty Mullen, Walter Reed S. C.. 
200-m. breast—Mary Jane Sears, Walter Reed S. C. 
400-m. medley—Marie Gitlett, Walter Reed S.C.... 
400-m. medley relay—Walter Reed S. C. (Shelley 

Mann, Mary Jane Sears, Betty Mullen, Wanda L. 


800-m. free-style relay—Walter Reed S. C. (Shelley 
Mann, Marie Gillett, Dougie Gray, Wanda L. Werner) 10:10.3 
1-m. dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick, Los An- 4 


10- -m. dive—Mrs. Juno Stover !rwin, Pasadena — 

(Calif. ANC: tic... oS ean oe 
Team—Walter Reed S. C., Washington, D. C.. 
pasate scorer—Dougie Gray oe bape tee es ; 


Eastern Intercollegiate League a: 
(At New Haven, Conn., March ta 


50-yd. free—John Glover, Dartmouth......... 
100-yd. free—John Glover............... 
220-yd. free—James Jorgensen, Harvard. . 
440-yd. free—Bruce Hutchinson, Springfield. d 
1,500-meter free—George Breen, Cortland State 4 
Teachers 5 
100-yd. back—William Sonner, N. C. State.. R 
200-yd. back—William Sonner.............. 
200-yd. breast—Robert Mattson, N. C. State. 
200-yd. butterfly—Dave Hawkins, Harvard... 
150-yd. medley—Hendrik Gideonse, Yale.. 
300-yd. medley relay—Yale (Hendrik Gideonse, D 
Armstrong, Kerry Donovan)............. 
400-yd.. free-style relay—Yale (Daniel Co 
Malcolm Aldrich, John Niles, Rex Aubrey). 
1-meter dive—John Whitfield, Yale f 
3-meter dive—Chris Keller, Pennsylva 


f 


z ROWING . 
Source: C. Levyerich Brett, Editor, National Assoctation of Amateur Oarsmen Year Book and N.A.A.O. Rowing N 


( Intercollegiate Rowing Assn. 

Source: C. Leverich Brett, Editor, National Associa- 

tion of Amateur Oarsmen “year Book and N.A.A.O. 

‘Rowing N ews. 

: (At Syracuse, N. Y., June 18) 

arvity (3 mile)—1, Cornell (15:49.9); 2, Pennsyl- 
vania; 3, Navy; 4, Washington; 5, Stanford; 6, 

- California; 7, Boston U.; 8, Princeton; OF Wiscon- 

‘sin; 10, M.I.T.; 11, Columbia; 12, Syracuse. 

unior Varsity (3 miles)—1, Cornell. (16:23.2); 2 

Pennsyivania; 3, Navy; 4, Washington; 5, Prince- 

ton; 6, California; 7, Syracuse; 8, Wisconsin; 9, 

‘olumbia. 

eee (2 rae Cornell; (10:33.1); 2, Wash- 
ington; 3, M.I.T.; 4, Navy: 5, Princeton; 4 Penn- 

sylvania; ER Gelsiitia, 8, Syracuse; 9, Wisconsin. 

Ten Eyck Trophy—Cornell (20 pts.) 


; Assn. of Rowing Colleges 
(At Washington, D. C., May 14—2,000 meters) 

rsity—Pennsylyania (600.6) 
Junior Varsit Cede 10s (6: ine A) 
Rowe Cup—Cornell (18 poles) 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
_—-—s (At Cambridge, Mass.—1 5/16 miles) 
Varsity (Wright Trophy) Penn. (6342.4) 

unior Varsity—Cornell (6:44.1) 

eshman— Yale (6:59.2) 


Yale-Harvard 


(At New London, Conn., June 17) 


(4 miles)—Yale (20:05) 
Varsity (2 miles)— Yale (9:53.4) 
man (2 miles)—Yale (9:40) 


Other Winners 


Cc 124 miles)—Penn (8 :47. 
an Bun 2 Painsic Penn 0 (10 iD 
hil 


ie Cup (1% patios) ccommely ) (seat. 4) 
ae (1 5/16 miles)—Penn (6:36.6) 
p (1% miles)—Harvard (8:56.4). Wis- 
won race in 8:55.3, but was not eligible to 
pete for the cup. bt tlodea finished second. 
oo ‘Trophy (15/16 miles)—Dartmouth R. C. 


State Championship (1 1/8 miles)—Rollins 


phy (134 2D pea ed (8:5: 
ambridae (4% mi Tee Ce undae (19:10) 
rnell (2 1/3 miles)—Penn (12:06.2 
hingt Se eee (2% miles)—Washington 


wait Cup (15/16 miles)—Princeton (7:06.4) 
iammond Cup (1 5/16 miles)—Princeton 


-Jon Robert Pearse, Hamilton, Ont. 


‘British Royal Henley 


;culls—Teodor Kocherka, Poland 
ange Cup—Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Blicese Cup—Massachusetts Institute 
logy 

(p 


ip rouse) — lia Club, Russia 
i inde Emchuk, Russia 
; Se Canadian Henley 


scull —John at Mee JP. 
d shell—West Sid 
1 sat BEaastrs Ont) “RAG, (31544 pts.) 


Association of Intercollegiate Athletics) 


Aaa exas State Teachers, Commerce 
exas_ State, Denton 
T 


United States Championships — 
(At Philadelphia, July 16-17) 
(Distances 2,000 meters except sprints) _ 


Single sculls—John B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper B. C. — 
Philadelphia » .... cece ce Sen e eee se eee Kd 
Assn. single sculls—Thomas McDonough, 
Fairmount R.A., Philadelphia, ........... 
Y% peer aya ‘Sculls—William Knecht, Ves- 
Double sculls—Walter Hoover, 
McIntosh, Detroit B.C 
Quadruple sculls—Vesper BiGe. cots. Sti 
Pair-oared shell without coxswain—Robert 
and Ambrose Callahan, New York A. 
Pair-oared shell with coxswain—Fairmount 
McDonough-J. Kieffer and J 
Hasiak, coxswain) ........-..--eeeeeenesee 
oe shell with coxswain—West Side R. Ss 


R.C 
8-oared shell—Vesper B.C.........-.. 
Intermediate 8-oared shell—Vesper B 
150 lb. single sculls—Tom Smith, Leander 
B.C., Hamilton, Ont. 
150-lb. %-mile single sculls—Rudy Jezek, 
New York A.C... 0.0. ce Wie wrc ovens eee 
150-lb. double sculls—Tom Darcy—Tom Lan- 


1:17.2 


gan, Penn A.C., Philadelphia............. 7 242.0. 
150-Ib. quadruple sculls—Vesper B.C........ 7:18 
abate A aha shell with coxswain—West z 
150-Ib. 4-oared sheli without coxswain—West y 
150-Ib. 8-oared shell—West Side R.G... 21... 6:4! 


GYMNASTICS 


National A. A. U. Championships 
(At Rochester, N. Y., April 29-30) 


All-around—Karl Schwenzfeier, Penn State, 
ang John Miles, Florida State Gymkana 

Free calisthenics—John Beckner, U. S. Arm: 

Horizontal bar—Abie Grossfeld, West Side 

Y.M. ,» New York. 

Long horse—John Miles.........-- 

Parallel bars—Edward Scrobe, 
Recreation Center, New York.............. : 

Rope climb—Robert Hammond, U. C. 

Side horse—James Bows: Lee Angeles” State ‘ 
Coll. Gym _ Club 

Still rings John Mile S iio ic. cfoierestnes ale ene 

Snes ue epee Bailie, University of 


of Recreation. 0... . cece cece ee ee eens 
Team—Florida State ‘Gymkana, Tallahassee 4 


WOMEN 


All- pias ai Lip ake ip Russell, Windsor 
(Ont.) Gym Club i 
Balance beam—Ernestine Russell..... 
Free calisthenics—Ernestine Russell 
Flying rings—Doris Fuchs, C. Y. O., 
TORS INS OY ars As os seers orth te oungerers 
Parallel bars—Ernestine Russell 
Side horse—Ernestine Russell......... 
Tumbling—Barbara Galleber, Dallas A. 


National Collegiate 
(At Los Angeles, March 25-26) 
All-Around—Karl Schwenzfeier, Penn State 
Flying rings—George Wikler, So. Conta 
Free exercise—Don Faber, U. C. L. — 
Horizontal bar—Carlton Rintz 


Parallel bars—Carlton Rintz, 
Rope climb—Robert Hammond, U 

e horse—Carlton Rintz.. 
Trampoline—Richard Aibersha t, Indi 
Tumbling—Lloyd Cochran, So. Californi 
Team—Illinois......... 


Kerry Wins Irish Title _ 

Kerry beat Dublin, 12 points to 
and 6 points (9 Hise in the 11 -Tre! 
Gaelic ap eee Ibi 


nee eee tee 


ee ‘ ; 
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tS U. S. Seniors—John W. Roberts, Columbus, 


* WOMEN 
299 
. 298 
; s 302 
*World Amateur—Wiffi Smith, ot Clair, Mich. 309 
312 
292 
291 
230 
291 
44 pts. 
SEE OIUIO Sh OX i min aasercie einiansie:} divis'c « ctopiomie-dve.deiais.ci 210 
Canadian Amateur Closed—Marlene Stewart, 
Me PONDCHIIT, Ont, 2 foe. 5.) 2.0.0 2 nies sce ces ceils sve 223 
_-* At Tam O'Shanter. 
a ~ Match Play 


ae U. S. Amateur (at Richmond, Va.)—Harvie Ward, 
_ San Francisco, beat Bill Hyndman, Jenkintown, 
_ Pa., in final, 9 and 8 
National P. G. A. (at Northville, Mich.)—Doug Ford 
beat Cary Middlecoff, Memphis, in final, 4 and 3 
oleae Amateur—Lieut. Joe Conrad, San Antonio, 
». ‘ex. 
: French Amateur—Henri de La Maze, France 


. S. Public Links—Sam Kocsis, Detroit 

sy S. Junior—William Dunn, Duncan, Okla. 
_ National Collegiate—Joe Campbell, Purdue 

_ Trans-Mississippi—Jimmy Jackson, St. Louis 
, agi Amateur—Don Bisplinghoff, Orlando, 

. Fla. 

_ Southern Amateur—Charlie Harrison, Atlanta 
_ Western Amateur—Eddie Merrins, Meridian, Miss. 
‘anadian Amateur—Moe Norman, Kitchener, Ont. 


WOMEN 


Charlotte, N. C.)—Patricia Lesser, 
ane Nelson, Indianapolis, in final, 


|. S. Amateur 
Seattle, beat 
 _TJTand6 
_ British Open Amateur—Jessie Valentine, Scotland 
Western Amateur—Patricia Lesser 
~ “Southern Amateur—Mrs. Scott Probasco, Chatta- 
_____ nooga 
North-South Amateur—Wiffi Smith 
Canadian Amateur Open—Marlene Stewart 
Ladies’ P. G. A.—Beverly Hanson, Indio, Calif. 
National Intercollegiate—Jackie Yates, Redlands 
U. S. Junior—Carole Jo Kabler, Roseburg, Ore. 


; Team 

falker Cup (amateurs)—U. S. 10, Great Britain 2, 
at St. Andrews, Scotland : 

lopkins Trophy (pros)—U. S. 17, Canada 10 
anada Cup (pros)—Ed Furgol (279) and Chick 
___ Harbert (281), U. S. 

U. S. Public Links (Harding Trophy)—Miami, Fla. 
(Joe San Filippo, 72; Marshall Carlson, 75; Ralph 


Allen, 77) 

tional Collegiate—Louisiana State, 574 pts. 
- Devonshire Cup (seniors)—U. S. 37, Canada 8 
iscom Cup (women)—Philadelphia 26 1/2, New 
York 24, Boston 12 1/2 


i Nashua Takes Match Race 
A race between a pair of 3-year-olds, 
William Woodward, Jr.’s Nashua, the 


West, was an outstanding event in horse 
cing in 1955. Nashua, ridden by Eddie 
caro, beat Swaps, piloted by Willie Shoe- 
ker, by 614 lengths in the $100,000 
yner-take-all event at Washington Park 
Aug. 31. The victor’s time for the mile- 
a-quarter contest. was 2:044,. 


Widener—Hasty Road...../ 
Weod Memorial—Na 


5 


Palm Beach Round-Robin—Sam Snead.... 


International Championship—Ed Furgol 
ft 


HORSE RACING 
U. S. STAKES WINNERS» 


Florida Derby—Nashua. 

Garden State—Prince John.... 

Golden Gate Handicap—Alidon.... 
Hawthorne Gold Cup—Hasseyamp: 
Hollywood Gold Cup—Rejected 
Hopeful—Needles ae : 
Jersey—Dedicate. 

John B. Campbell Memo: 
Kent—Westward Ho. . 

Kentucky Derby—Swaps 

Kentucky Oaks—Lalun... 

Ladies Handicap—Manotick 

Louisiana Derby—Roman Patro! 

Leonard Richards—Saratoga 
Massachusetts—Helioscope 
McLennan—Social Outcast 
Metropolitan—High Gun 

Monmouth Handicap—Helioscope. . . 
Monmouth Oaks—Misty Morn 

New Orleans—Sea O Erin 
Preakness—Nashua 

Princess Pat—Supple.. 
San Juan Capistrano—St. Vincent........ 
Santa Anita Derby—Swaps 

Santa Anita Maturity—Miz Clementine. . 
Santa Anita Handicap—Poona II : 
Saratoga Handicap—Social Outcast 
Saratoga Special—Polly’s Jet 
Starlet—Bold Bazooka... 


Washington Park Handicap—Jet Actio! 
Washington Park Futuri en's Sa 
othe. 


rs 


858 
Je PAN-AMERICAN GAMES CHAMPIONSHIPS 
a ees (At Mexico City, March 12-26) 
: Track and Field Gymnastics 
- 100 meters—Rodney Richards, U.S.. 0:10.3 All-around—John Beckner, U. S 
: aon a ou U.S. sky oighz Calisthenics—John Beckner...........++--- 
‘ Arnold Sowell, U. S.. 1:49.7 Horizontal bar—Abie Grossfeld, U. S........ 
: Juan Miranda “Argentin 3:53.2 peti club swinging—Francisco Alvarez, 
43 ; 5 130. RICO. Sie as oot sienna tol leases rea 
) Osvaldo Suarez, Argentina.. ete Long horse—Joseph Kotys, U. S. Fe 
eth i akiy fy yee me Parallel bars—John_ Beckner Richard 
9:46.8 Beckner, U.S. (tie)......-..sneee cere reese 
2:59 :09.2 Rope climb—Donald Perry, U. S............ 
0:14.3 Side horse—John Beckner.......... eeseceee 
Woe 0:51.5 Still rings—Richard Beckner, U.S.......... 
26 ft. 4% in. Trampoline—Donald Harper, U.S........-. 
y 6 ft. 74 at Tumbling—William Rey, U.S.......... é 
ae Rvetore 174 ft. 244 in. TEAM 
180 ft. 1% im- 11 around—United States.......... 5a feuies 
ya 54 ft. 4in. Calisthenics—United States...........+-++- 
Hin Held, U.. 11% in. Horizontal bar—United States............-: 
14 ft. 9% in. Long horse—United States. ........0-+s0005 
57 ft. 814 in. Parallel bars—United States......... +e 
994 pts. Side horse—United States........... 
ams, Still rings—United States............- 
4 Boxing 
PRPC ATOS Yk tics isca css oleecee © 9.0 8 clea there oleae ais 0:40.7 Flyweight (112 Ib.)—Hilario Correa, Mexico 


iv 1,600-m. relay—United States (Jesse Mash- 
burn, Lon Spurrier, Jim Lea, Lou Jones).. 3:07.2 


WOMEN 


—Bertha Diez, 


60 m.—Bertha Diez, Chile. .........--00++55 0:07.5 

yl —Barbara Jones, U. S......-sseeeeess 0:11.5 
are Bree iinad MeDeniel U. 8. 8 fi. kbar 
um ; 

- Discus—In: 2 12: 

i hess tee : in. 

247.0 


aut eh es Swimming 


00-m. free—Clarke Scholes, U. S.... 0:57.7 
0-m. free—Jimmy McLane, s 4:51.3 
SS SS prey n 20:04.0 
1:07.1 
wees 2:39.8 
Bio Aa) On no HERD Rey eon 146.9 
Kinney, Jr., 

cke, Clarke Scholes)..........--..-. 4:29.1 

relay—United States (Martin Smith, 

Yorzyk, Wayne oore, Jimmy 
Wear N eS ibn sols «4 oud vie bland ig ns 9:00.6 
. 175.76 pts. 
athe tive 4 172.33 pts. 
BD Hig 5 1:07.7 
oe te 2:32.5 
. 15:32.4 
1:16.2 
ri 1:16.7 
U ... 3:08.4 

retchen 
WERE RSs ie s.r ciara bre 4:31.8 

_ O’Connor, M 
en nda Lee Wermer).........esceeeee 5:11.6 
nC Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick, 

DMS REETAC IS erclbicle sisislvlvie Fic ins oat wv e goes 142.23 pts. 


: “Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick 94.05 pts. 
ae SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 


Pts. 
ual—Mrs. Beulah Gundling, U. S.... 94.000 
s—United States (Ellen Richards- 
nnie Todoroff). Mg cey A pari vert ws ANeige 91.857 
am—United Stat (Athens Water Follies, 

ak and, MGR IEEO Ela asia ois Nalclee oie e vere Viele alls 93.928 


: Yu iy Tennis 
ngles—Art Larsen, U. S. 

omen’s singles—Rosa Maria Reyes, Mexico 
ubles—Gustayo Palafox-Mario Llamas, Mexico 

: s doubles—Rosa Maria Reyes-Ester Reyes, 


Cycling 
scratch race—Jorge Batis, Ar- 


—Antony Di Michelli, 


pursuit—Ar 


—Raymo 


- Foll—Argentina Epee— aa 


nriquez, 


Bantamweight (119)—Salvador Jesus E 
Venezuela : 
Featherweight (126)—Oswaldo Canete Insfran, 


rgentina 5 
Lightweight (132)—Miguel Pendola Silva, Argentina 
Light Welterweight (140)—Juan Rivero Fernanzde, 

Argentina . 
Welterweight (147)—Joey Dorando, UV. S. 
Light-Middleweight (156)—Paul Wright, U.S. 
Middleweight (165)—Orville Pitts, U. S. 
Light-Heavyweight (178)—Luis Ignacio, Brazil 
Heavyweight—Pablo Miteff Ochoa, Argentina 


Wrestling 


Flyweight—Manuel Vavela, Argentina 
Bantamweight—Jack Blubaugh, U. S. 
Featherweight—Omar Bledel, Argentina 
Lightweight—Jay T. Evans, U. S. 
Welterweight—Longarela, Argentina 
Middleweight—Leon Genuth, Argentina 
Light-Heavyweight—Alfred Paulekas, U. S. 
Heavyweight— William Kerslake, U. S. 


Weight Lifting 
Bantamweight (123 1Ib.)—Charies Vinci, 


BTA Pei ink pea chach cs sig eet oot ane weg aerate tee 
Lightweight (148)—Joe Pitman, U.S....... 
Middleweight (165)—Pete George, U. S,.... 
Light heavyweight (181)—Tommy Kono, 


Shooting 


Skeet—Kenneth Pendergrass, U. S. 
.22-caliber rifle—Arthur Jackson, U.S. ’ 
.22-caliber rifle (3-position)—Pedro Armella, 
gentina 
he ie fire at silhouettes—Carlos Valiente, Ar: 
na : 
25-meter pistol—Sgt. Huelet Benner, U. S. 
300-meter (3-position)—Pedro Armella Noe 
Team 300-meter (3-position)—United States _ 
Individual military rifle (300 meters)—R. | 
Argentina 
Team military rifle (300 meters)—Chile 


Rowing 

(1,312-yard course) 

Single sculls—John B. Kelly, Jr., U.S...... 
Doubles sculls—United States (Walter 
Hoover, Jr.-James Gardiner).......... ve 
Pairs without coxswain—Argentina.... 
Pairs with coxswain—Argentina......... 
Fours without coxswain—Argentina 


Ve 


Fencin 
INDIVIDUAL 


Foil—Harold Goldsmith, U.S. ~ 

Epee—Raul Martinez, Argentina 

Sabers’—Antonio Haro Oliva, Mexico 

Women’s Foil—Mrs. Maxine Rabies 
7 


TEAM 


: 


Pan-American Games (Contd.) 
- Equestrian 
Dressage—Capt. Hector Clavel, Chile 
Cavalry and hunter—Walter Staley, U. S. 
Steeplechase—Lieut. Carios de la Serna, Argentina 
— des Nations—Mexico 

< = Pentathlon 
ndividual—Jose Perezmier, Mexico 
% Team—Mexico 

: Baseball 


" Team—Dominican Republic 
: Basketball 


Oe acca States 
Women—United States 


Soccer 


-Team—Argentina 
; Volleyball 


~ Men—United States 
Women—Mexico 
; Water Polo 


-Team—Argentina 


Unofficial Team Scores 


7 

_ Scoring based on 10 points for each first place, 
5 for second, 4 for third, 3 for fourth, 2 for fifth 
and 1 for sixth. 


Pts. Pts. 
- 1,434 Guatemala..... 22 
-. 574% Dominican 
Site S als sae 450 Republic...... 20 


See cw Jamaica........ 19 
Co Ee ee Panama........ 15 
Trinidad........ 9% 
El Salvador..... 
Paraguay....... 4 
Costa Rica...... 0 
‘The Bahamas... 0 
PL ALGH aio iaiaheleiclavers 0 


TABLE TENNIS 


urce: Peter W. Roberts, U.S. Table Tennis Association 
: World Championships 
(At Utrecht; The Netherlands, April 15-24) 


ingles—Tashiaki Tanaka, Japan 
Women’s singles—Mrs. Angelica Rozeanu, Rumania 
 Doubles—ivan Andreadis-Ladislav Stipek, Czechoslovakia 


ixed doubles—Kalman Szepesi-Eva Koczian, Hungary 
n’s team—{Swaying Cup)—Japan 
lomen’s team (Corbillon Cup)—Rumania 


ie English Open 
aa (At Wembley, March 29-April 2) 


- Singles—Zarko Dolinar, Yugoslavia 

Women’s singles—Rosalind Rowe, England 

Doubles—ivan Andreadis-Ladislav Stipek, Czechoslovakia 
‘Women’s doubles—Rosalind and Diane Rowe, England 
‘Mixed doubles—Aubrey Simson, England-Helen Elliot, Scot- 
land 

‘ . U. S. Open 

(At Rochester, N. Y., March 18-20) 


- Singles—Richard Miles, New York 
Women’s singles—Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger, New York 
Doubles—Richard Bergmann, England—Erwin Klein, Los 
Angeles” 
Women’s doubles—Peggy Folke-Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger, 
New York 
Mi ed doubles—Mildred Shaihan, Chicago—Richard Miles 
2 boys’ singles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles 
or girls’ singles—Sharlene Krizman, South Bend, Ind. 
’ singles—Norbert Van de Walle, Chicago 
ingles—Tibor Hazi, Chevy Chase, Md. 
bles—Manfred Feher, Cleveland-Tibor Hazi 
, sees (men 50 years or over)—William Gunn, 


oo ~ 


| Héavyweight—Eugene Le Bell, Holly 


SKIING 


North American Championships 


Jumping (at St. Paui)—ansten S 1 
eons Springs, Colo. (jumps of 190 ond iase 


Johansson, Anchorage, Alaska 1:12:27.0 


1:54:55 
1:42.2— 


Miller eisai 5 s/oiaciss ae ae ee 0:00 pts. 


1:06.5 


criti) © ae Mee 2201.8 
Alpine combined—Gladys Werner........ 3.86 pts. 


U.S. Ghampionships 
GIANT SLALOM 
(At Seattle, April 3) 


; miles)—Ralph Miller, 


Men (14 
Hale; Colo... 5 3.3\<e4. ls ee ee 
Women (% mile)—Jannette Burr Bray, 
Seattle 


Camp 


DOWNHILL AND SLALOM 
(At Franconia, N. H., March 12-13) 
Downhill—Chiharu Teaya, | Dartmouth, 


an Bill Beck, Mount ansfield, Vt. 
©) ej aHieiolnlaie eyaiese'e soi bjetyeleldanertan Rett ane 
Slalom—Ralph Miller............... AF, 
Combined—Chiharu Igaya............. -. 3 


WOMEN ’ 
(At North Conway, N. H., March 12-13) 
Downhill—Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence, 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
(At Eugene, Ore., Feb. 12—13) 


Class A (18 kilo..\—Tauno Pulkkinen, 
Brooklyn oo iis iin. d. Shidalee eens rt 
Class A (30 kilo.)\—Tauno Pulkkinen..... 1:53 


JUMPING ee 

Class A—Rudi Maki, Ishpening, Mich. (jumps of 
270 and 259 feet) eileen hoe 
Class Boa ack Hooper, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


and 262 ’ 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 90k liye 
(At Waitsfeld and Northfield, Vt., March 4-6) _ 
Y 


Jumping—Bill Olson, Denver (Jumps of 
122 and 119 feet)................. net 204.9 
Cross-country—Larry Damon, Vermont... 54 
Combined jumping and cross-country— a: 
Erik Berggren, Idaho........... --- 4321 
Downhill—Chiharu Igaya......... ae Z 
Slalom—Chiharu Igaya, Dartmouth..... 
Combined downhill and slalom—Igaya.. .2 


TEAM 
Jumping—Middlebury...... 
Cross-country—Denver.. 
Alpine combined—Dartmouth, 
Downhill—Dartmouth.......... 
Slalom—Dartmouth.............. fe 
Nordic combined—Denver................ 4 
Combined team—Denver......... clelalelal stases 7 05 


Miss Leather Cuts Mile Mark 


Diane Leather of England twice better 
her unofficial world record for the mil 
run in 1955. She ran the distance in 
minutes 50.8 seconds at London on 
24 and had a 4:45 clocking on Sept 
The former mark of 4:59.6 was set | 
May 29, 1954. The governing Internation 
Amateur Athletic Federation does not 
ognize races at a mile for women. 


A. A. U. JUDO CHAMPIONS 


130 lb.—Ben Takahashi, Hollywood, Cali 
150 lb.—Kenji Yamada, Seattle 
180 Ib.—John Osako, Chicago 


Tournament championLe Bell 


——_ 


Information Please 


Date ; Winner Loser — 
Dit _ Sandy Saddler......... Teddy Davis........... 
An *+Raul Macias.........Chamrern Songkitrat.. 

seseeeeTTony DeMarco........ Johnny Saxton......... 
sees ROCKY Marciano........ Don Cockell............ 
Fe eRe Pascuel Perez..........Yoshio Shirai......... 
) .,.. Carmen Basilio........ Tony DeMarco......... 
BS ecre Archie Moore..........Carl Olson............. 
Pas iaele +Wallace Smith,.......James Carter.......... 
....tRobert Cohen......... Willie Toweel.......... 
ee Rocky Marciano........Archie Moore.......... 
cee Wallace Smith......... James Carter.......... 


AMATEUR BOXING 


_ National A. A. U. Championships 
(At Kansas City, May 5-7) 

.—Heiji Shimatrikuro, Honolulu 

-John Cerephin, Air Force 

—Joe Charles, Air Force 

Joe Pucas, Portland, Ore. 

bert Cofer, Philadelphia 

—Walter Sabbath, Detroit 

—Frank Davis, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

aul Wright, Air Force 

in Horne, Washington, D. C. ° 

t Class—George Moore, Detroit 


National Collegiate 
(At Pocatello, Idaho, March 31—April 2) 
Bobby McCullom, Idaho State 


Ib. eija Naya, Hawaii 
—Vine ice Palumbo, Maryland 


nger, Syracuse 
aaa 


s Fi 4cc0, Syracuse 
Leo ome; Aas 


, 
v ee 


Foutder:| GON city = ies drole je 
, Los Angeles............ 1 2 
il, Ameterdam, N. Y.. 1 2 
Sunnyvale, Calif......... 1 2. 992 
5 for the final with a beriocs record of 
itcomb had a 31-4 mark, Isais he 
‘Mrs. Hazel Tarris of enya beat 

ine, 50-38 and 50-47, 


aoe g ie¥e i 


BOXING 
World Championship Fights in 1955 


t Won title. 


Rounds Attendanc 


Title at stake Where held 
..Featherweight........ New York......... tL erreacio : 
.. Bantamweight. ...... San Francisco....KO 11....... 
Welterweight......... Boston'® sree. KO).14 3. His 
Heavyweight......... San Francisco....KO 9....... l 
Flyweight............ TOKYO! je ce Serer KO..5 amie 
Welterweight......... Syracuse........ KO: 12. fen 
Light heavyweight. ...New York....... KO 3a. eres 35 
Lightweight.......... Bostonian. jc acaaink 19 Aiea 1; 
Bantamweight....... Johannesburg... .Draw 15. . 
Heavyweight......... New York....... KOA9. 22525 
Lightweight .......... Cincinnati.......... ) eA 

t Retained title. 
WRESTLING 
United States Champions 


FREE-STYLE 


114.5 Ib.—Katsutoshi Yokoyama, Japany 
125.5 Ib.—Etsuma !wano, Japan 

136.5 Ib.—Motoichi Motohashi, Japan § 
147.5 Ib.—Joe Scandura, New York A. C. 
160.5 Ib.—Dr. Melvin Northrup, Olympic Club, San Francise O 
174 Ilb.—Wenzel Habel, Camp Kilmer, N. J. 
191 Ib.—Tim Woodin, Ithaca Grapplers 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Cleveland 
Team—New York A. C. (19 pts.) 


GRECO-ROMAN 


114.5 Ilb.—Katsutoshi Yokoyama - J 
125.5 Ib.—Shuhei Imada, Japan : : 
136.5 Ib.—Todashi Numajiri, Japan 
147.5 Ib.—Newton Copple, New York A. C. 
160.5 Ib.—Henrik Hansen, McBurney Y.M.C.A., New Yor . 
174 lb.—Jim Peckham, Boston Young Men’s Christian U on 
191 Ib.—Bob Steckle, Kitchener Y.M.C.A., Toronto ; 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake 
Team—Fort Campbell, Ky. (22 pts.) 

National Collegiate 


115 Ib.—Terrance McCann, lowa 

123 Ib.—Edwin Peery, Pittsburgh 

130 Ib.—Myron Roderick, Oklahoma A. & M. 5 begat 

137 Ib.—Lawrence Fornicola, Penn State ~ Mine 

147 lb.—Edward Eichelberger, Lehigh 

157 Ib.—Bill Weick, lowa Teachers 

167 Ib.—Fred Davis, Oklahoma A. & M. 

177 \b.—Dan Hodge, Oklahoma ate See 

191 Ib.—Peter Blair, Navy ra 

Heavyweight—William Oberly, Penn State 

Team—Oklahoma A. & M. (40 pts.) 
Eastern Intercollegiate 


123 Ib.—William Hulings, Pittsburgh 
130 Ib.—Edwin Peery, Pittsburgh 
137 Ib.—Lawrence Fornicola, Penn State vr Ay 
147 lb.—Edward Eichelberger, Lehigh ae 
157 Ib.—Edwin Rooney, Syracuse eee 
167 Ib.—Joseph Gattuso, Navy 

177 Ib.—Joseph Solomon, Pittsburgh 
Heavyweight—Peter Blair, Navy 
Team—Pittsburgh 


Tex., and Merle Parker, Wichi' 
won the first-division championsh 
American Roque League at th 
tournament in Wichita yt a 
i ees May Pearl, se 

in. he second division, — Ae 4) 


- * é 
= 


Champions and Records 


ARCHERY 


* Source: J. Robert Kest, Secretary-Treasurer, National 

ee? Association of, the United | States, and Mrs. 
Ttle KK. er, eela-W ooke che am) 

_ West 24th Street, ‘New York 11, N.Y. ri Pens 


World Championships 


a 4 United States 
(At Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 8-12) 


TARGET 


 _ Cali 
Junior 
RIS Lege ee nie oe yas slossaloiovs vie ayeecebnen cae 
_ Intermediate boys—Gerald Kapela, Toledo.. 2,792 
eect girls—Kay Volkman, Dayton, 


LUNCLIC CSE. GOEC GOOG. OODO BOO OOOO CLOT TIE 
“ 


y CROSSBOW 
Men—Paul ryeel, Pluckemin, N. J........... 2 
‘omen—Lillia 
bee clout—Fred Isles, Cranford, N. J..... 
at ‘omen’s clout—Lillian Eytel.,............ 
ngs round—Sydney + Berliner, New 
™ Rochelle, N.Y... 0.20.6... cea is 


a ; CLOUT 


“Men (180 yd.)—Dimitri Erdely, Erie, Pa..... 
eee (140 yd.)—Virginia Hersh, Dayton, 


36-268 
36-284 


36-258 
36-278 


junior boy try Gooley, Sheiton, Conn.. 
‘unior girls—Dorothy Breneman, Colum- 
epEES, ORION. . aise sos Sake c tee eed F 
ntermediate boys—Gerald Kapela....... +» 36-256 


WAND 


en (100 yd.)—Hubert H. Halfmoon, Oklahoma A 

‘ome 

MR PNMEN ST MST a cose (Cie b:a's vole orave,a% Raw ovslelsic. ewes en ee iee 

nior boys—Billy Snyder, Portland, Ore........ 6 
mior girls—Dorothy Breneman....... So actusooNe) 

intermediate boys—Gerald Kapela.............. 4 


% CLUB TEAM 


en—Cleveland Archery Club_ (Sylvester 
Chessman, 706; Emil Pikula, 677; Winston 
lussey, 687; Bernie Terhart, 796)......... 
mmen—Cleveland Archery Club (Marie 
voboda, 488; Kate Smith, 483; Murielle 

Bassak, 684; Eleanor Moczadlo, 638)...... 2,293 


FLIGHT 


2,767 


+ 2 


te Sa esneaca 85 yd. 6 in. 
Bilor erin ae 614 yd. 1 ft. 
: > style—Charles Pierson, Cincinnati........ 774 
SF CROSSBOW 
50 1b.—Col. Francis E. Pierce, Coro- 
Miriado) Galifi.ess... 0.0... + 0% Re soEsa 440 yd. 1 ft. 
ib.—Col. Francis E. Pierce...... aieeiealcinasintt en Le. 
ol. Francis E. Pierce............ ceesse 
lis ited—Col. Francis E. Pierce............. 455 
ty * WOMEN 
Virginia Hersh.......... c 393 yd. 3 in. 


Eunice Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 392 yd. 2 ft. 
mited—Dorothy Humbert, 

Springboro, Ohio........... seeeeees 381 yd. 6 in. 
: jle—Dorothy Humbert........ 536 yd. 2 ft. 


a JUNIOR BOYS 
—Larry Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 473 yd. 6 in. 


Mees sscvescccencccccsccvece 
saderrersccccscocsses 508 


seeee 36-236 - 


861. 
yh 
FLY AND BAIT CASTING 

Source: L. 8. Williams, Executive 8 - 

Association of Angling and Casting ‘Gesore bela Ue 
ce. 
National Championships Z 
(At St. Louis, Aug. 17-21) < 
All-around—Marion Garber, Toledo ¥ aq 
Official Combined Champions % 
Distance baits—William J. Lovely, | ey 
St. Bota. oo. 0b ee ae > 2311 ttle 


WOMEN . 
Accuracy baits—Mel Gavin, St. Louis..... 190 pts. — 
Accuracy flies—Mel Gavin................ 194 pts. — 
All-accuracy—Mel Gavin................. 384 pts. 


INTERMEDIATE 4 om 


Accuracy baits—Bill True, Minneapolis... 195 pts. ng 
Accuracy fliles—Deino Huff, Los Angeles... 382 pts. . 


JUNIOR : 
Accuracy baits—Benjie Fontaine, New Or- pe ve 
LOANS s 5 5 ./o)cidieies'e vicidajeiels ade ene eRe - 185 pts. — 
Official Distance Events 5 tye 
; Avg. Long 
feet cast + 5 


3-0z. bait—Richard R. Ward, Wash- 
ington, D. 


rout fly—Jon Tarantino....... Salat 
Salmon fly—Myron C. Gregory, 
Francisco..............000ce0e seeees 20036 


WOMEN 


Dry fly—Mel Gavin... 6.0...0:00000 decease teen 
Wet fly—Mel Gavin............. z 


3%-oz. bait—Mel Gavin............. secs tbierel 

54-0z. bait—Mel Gavin........ weceececescosvic 
INTERMEDIATE 

Dry fly—Delno Huff........... 00.0. ole eco d aelalale 


JUNIOR A 
$4-0z. bait—Benjie Fontaine...... oleate 
%-oz. bait—Jeffrey Jures, East Chicago, 

TEAM iy vi 
Five-man—St. Louis Fly and Bait Casting Club 479 

Skish Events se 

All-around—John Tarantino.............. P 
Accuracy fly—Rolland Williams........... 95. 
Becpracy, bait—Warren Rector, Oklahoma = 


88 


© ace che olin ce 00.0 0.0 «vine oe we ee ola p oslet pees 


Distance fly—Ben Fontaine, 


New Orleans........... 14026 avg., 148 long « : 
Distance bait—R. A. Feemster, ay 
Houston............... 23324 avs., 237 lo 
WOMEN i es 
ore lees fily—Ronnie Miller, Kansas City, 
Ds He hard qalaiacelslaehleselaahe ae iets ata ie ate 
Accuracy bait—Mel Gavin.......... é/erateretale 
JUNIOR _ 
Accuracy fly—Billy Peters, Toledo.........— 


Accuracy bait—Max Rainey, Jr., Los A 
Beles 8 cesta: ijapecotevece aes bYestiase aloreieneke 


Skish Combined Champions . + 


a fa, 


accuracy—Billy oa 
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ROLLER SKATING 


A. R. S. A. CHAMPIONS 
Source: United States Amateur Roller Skating Asso- 


elation. 
National 
(At Mineola, N. Y., Aug. 1-6) 
SINGLES 


Men’s senior—Billy Ferraro, Jr., Livonia, Mich. 

Women’s senior—Margie Adair, Trenton, N. J. 

Men’s junior—William Kelly, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Women’s junior—Avis Cook, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mate intermediate—Thomas Kaltenbach, Livonia, 
ich. 

ry intermediate—Theresa Colaio, Bayonne, 


N. J. 
Men’s novice—Larry Seegott, Mineola, N. Y. 
Women’s novice—Dawn Brown, Trenton, N. J. 
Boys’ juvenile—Billy Lessne, Mineola, N. Y. 
Girls’ juveniie—Judy Drost, Mineola, N. Y- 


PAIRS 


"ecole Crichton, Levittown, N. Y.-Margie 

air 

Women’s senior—Margie Adair-Dawn Brown 

Senior dance—Edward O’Donnell-Barbara McCus- 
ker, Mineola, N. Y. 

ror etn Kyle-Alice Monteith, Washington, 

Junior dance—Earl Roberts, Bayonne, N. J.- 
Mildred Kraemer, Hackensack, N. J. 

Intermediate—Thomas Kaltenbach-Nancy Gal- 
braith, Livonia, Mich. 

Intermediate dance—Robert Lange-Frances Ben- 
dowski, Levittown, N. Y. 

Novice—Larry Seegott-Judy Ann Snyder, Mineola, 


N. Y. 
Novice dance—Harry Post-Marilyn Pavlick, Hack- 
‘ ensack, N. J. 
Be ee artnet Frazer-Sandra Elliott, Livonia, 
ich. 
Juvenile dance—Warner Frazer-Sandra Elliott 


FOURS 


Senior—Elizabeth, N. J. (Heisler, Bomnocore, 
Schmitt, Loeffler) 
Intermediate—Trenton, N. J. (Binner, Brown, 


Kungl, Gomper) 
SPEED 
Net g senior—Albert Eckworth, Mount Vernon, 
Women’s senior—Furn Walton, Washington, D. C. 
Men’s junior—Corwin Branigan, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Women's junior—Bonnie Post, Hackensack, N. J. 
pieh 3 intermediate—Petet Mangone, Hackensack, 
Women’s intermediate—Judy McGuire, Peekskill, 


Men’s novice—Robert Monar, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Women’s novice—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 


CANOEING 


Source: Walter Haner, Jr., Chairman, National Pad- 
dling Committee, American Canoe Association. 


_ U.S. Paddling Championships 
(At Washington, July 31—1,000-meter course) 


SENIOR 
I-man single blade—George Byers, Samoset 


GOT A gee eee nee en ee 
4-man single—Philadelphia C. C. (H. Retzell, 
R. Harrington, J. Barnitz, F. Krick)...... 
_ 1-man double—John Pagkos................ 
‘Tandem double—John Pagkos-Russell Der- 
mond, Yonkers G. C.....:...........0.0-% 
4-man double—Yonkers C. C. (J. Pagkos, 
A. Geraty, G. Barker, J. Anderson)....... 4:53.0 


JUNIOR 


1-man single—Phil Doherty, Samoset C. C. 
Tandem single—Wally Haase-Tom Jones, 

CETTE he a 875 LCS 
4-man single—Yonkers C. C. (C. Hourican, 

A. Hess, M. Pagkos, G. Barker)........ f 
1-man double—Ed Houston, Inwood C. C... 
Tandem double—Ken Wilson-Ed Houston, 


TRWOOd C. Ciuc ee eee LEAT 4:16.7 
4-man double—Yonkers C. C. (G. Anderson, 

R. Dermond, C. Hourican, L. Cooper)..... 5:53.8 
Goodenough Trophy—Ed Houston..... .... 8% pts 


TEAM POINT SCORES 
Yonkers C.C....... 44 Potomac B. C....... 12 
Inwood C.C........ 24 Samoset_C. C....... 21 
Philadelphia ©. Cija) Wo!) sWanda.G. Grisesweoe 4 


RINK OPERATORS CHAMPIONS 
Source; Roller Skating Rink Operators Association of 


America. 
American 
(At Toledo, Ohio, July 24-30) 
SINGLES 


Men’s singles—Edgar Watrous, Hartford, Conn. 

Women’s singles—Suean Cowan, Greeley, Colo. 

Men’s intermediate—Kenneth Schaffer, Brooklyn 

Wenn intermediate—Patricia Kendall, Flint, 
ch. 

Men’s novice—Fred Cappelieri, Brooklyn 

Women’s novice—Joyce Tober, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Junior boys—Frank DiGennaro, Brooklyn 

Junior girls—Carolyn Sliger, Springfield, Mo. 


FIGURES 


Men’s senior—John Matejec, Pontiac, Mich. 

Women’s senior—Carol Haller, Peoria, Ill. 

Men’s intermediate—Pompey Rhea, Odessa, Tex. 

Women’s intermediate—Lynne Mathewson, San 
Leandro, Calif. 

Men’s novice—Dennis Prifti, Brockton, Mass. 

Wemess novice—Beverly Hetherington, Pontiac, 

ich. 
Junior boys—Terry Middleton, Peoria, Ill. 
Junior girls—Nancy Wright, Tulsa, Okia. 


PAIRS 


Senior—Warren Colozzo-Patricia Benedict, Brook- — 


yn 
Intermediate—Kenneth Trotter-Ruth Hesseman, 
Elmont, N. Y. 
Novice—Jerry Gerig-Pat Holmok, Cleveland 
Junior—Richard Multlican-Judith Nance, 
Beach, Calif. 
DANCE 


Long 4 


Semler cary. Castro-Marilyn Roberts, San Diego, ~ 


Calif. 
Intermediate—George and Helene Hammond, Long. 
Beach, Calif. 4 


Novice—William Tobin-Marge Killeamey, San 
Diego, Calif. 
Junior—Richard Souza-Vicky Pitts, Marysville, 


Calif 
FOURS 


¢ 


pote ATS. 


ee 


Senior—Long Beach, Calif. (Michael Glatz, Tony 


Sakowicz, Patricia Pennington, Gwen Hess) 
Intermediate—Lima, Ohio (Dick Watt, Linda First, 
Jack Odle, Ann Fuerst) 


SPEED 


Men’s senior—Earl Wilmot, Richmond, Ind. 

Women’s senior—Evalyn Olson Kelly, Tulsa, Okla. 

Men’s intermediate—Joe Foster, Oakland, Calif. 

Women’s intermediate—Sharon Stevens, Redonda 
Beach, Calif. 

Men’s relay—Brooklyn (Ernest Bielfield, Donn Cal- 
vano, Henry Abrami, Jr., Robert Johnson) 


Women’s relay—Redondo Beach, Calif. (Noreen 
Knapp, Sharon, Stevens, Glenda Wilson, Laverne 
Cowan) 

Mixed agi Ante td Beach (Jerry Tarrant, 


Glenda Wilson, Duane Crackel, Sharon Stevens) 


North American Racing 
(At Montreal, Aug. 21—1,000 meters) 
1-man single—Don Stringer, Sudbury (Ont.) 


4:07.0 
4:28.0 


A. Thomson, D. Rose, C. Hodge).......... 4:02.6 
1-man double—L. Smith, Winnipeg C. C.... 3:52.0 


Tandem double—W. Harris-G. ard, La- 

chine Gr. oe. A bee og oleate eee 3:43.4 
4-man double—Lachine C. C. (A. Bredovakis, 

L. Rice, J. Laflair, D. Hilborn)............ 3:50.2 


Sugar Island Races 


Championship Trophy (1-mile double blade)—Eric 
Feicht, Inwood C. C. 
Wilkin Trophy (4-man single)—Island C. C., To- 
nee cy Dossley, G. Offer, C. R. Anders, Kk. G. 
ollins 


J. K. Hand fag Dv (4-man double)—Inwood C. C. — 


(E. Houston, Wilson, H. Bowe, E. Feicht) 


Sailing 


International Challenge Cup—United States (Lou — 


Whitman, Adolph Morse, Joe Farrugia, Frank 
Jordaens)’ defeated England, 2 races to 1, to re- 
tain Lares canoe trophy. 

. S. Decked—Adoliph Morse, Phoenix C. C., Lin- 
denhurst, N. Y. ‘ 

U. ye Cruising sailing—Stephen Lysak, ‘Yonkers 


’ 


tie SA ee ve 


eee ee ee Ne dae 


{ 
: 
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hampions and Records 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 
‘Source: Paul B. Cardinal, Public Relations, National 
le Association of America. i 


National Champions 


A OUTDOOR 
: Rifle 
me - Score 
Small-bore—Mrs. Viola Pollum, Brookville, Pa......... 6390 
_ *High-power—Set. First Class Lloyd G. Crow, Jr., 
EESTALINY Seon ono Sao kbes os sha hoes eek 643-69V 


ESS ee het e ee 541-21V 
- *Civilian high-power—Ammon F. Bell, Hummels- 
yy 


ior high-power—Walter L. Johnson, Warwick, 


MTSE Seer here ciaeratei sia ce ciara canes jqaieiels 522-17V 
_*WNRA match rifle. +M-1 service rifle. 
Pistol 
Men—Master Sgt. Huelet Benner, U.S. Army......... 2619 


Women—Mrs. Gertrude E. Backstrom, Hoquiam, Wash. 2541 
ivilian—Robert K. Fisher, Los Alamos, New Mexico... 2542 
Police—Joseph C. White, Jr., U. S. Border Patrol...... 2596 


NATIONAL TROPHY MATCHES 


dividual rifle—First Li. Charles A. Folsom, U. S. 
MMRATINGLCOKDS 2 S80 os Soc cals:s. cee bo 0s cic vale 242-20V 
Team rifle—U. S. Marine Corps (Henry J. Witkowski, 

win L. Hayes, Frank A. Wigmore, George L. Armi- 

ge, Charles D. Castanedo, Siegfried H. Kamrau)... 1388 
dividual, pistol—Major Ben Curtis, U. S. Army...... *290 
2am pistol—U. S. Army (William A. Hancock, Lloyd G. 
mmert, David C. Miller, William B. Blankenship)*1137 
Record. 


INDOOR 
Small-Bore Rifle 


-: Pistol 

Men—Charles E. Hery, Everett, Mass................. 859 
Women—Mrs. Gertrude E. Backstrom................ 843 
Team—Bu-Ord Club, Washington, D. C. (H. D. Thomte, 


Squire of San Francisco won the 
men’s National A. A. U. senior syn- 
zed swimming championship, held 
ckford, Ill., July 9 and 10, 1955. 
scored 149.24 points, while the run- 
, Wayne White of Washington, had 


LAWN BOWLING 


Source: W. G. “Bill” Hay, Honorary Life President, 


American Lawn Bowling Association. © 


National Champions 


Singles—Harry P. Hope, St. Petersbur Fla. 
L. B. CG. Runner-up: Frank C. Wilson, Eimwond 
L. B. C., London, Ont. ‘ 

Doubles—Jeff Smith-Frank C. Wilson, Elmwood. | 
L. B. C. Runners-up: John W. Stewart-Dr. R. W. 
Sendker, St. Petersburg, Fla. ; abe 

Triples—John Chisholm, Isaac Balmain, Alexander E 
L. Ripley (skip), New York L. B. C. Runners-up: 
Hugh M. Burgess, Stewart A. Tulloch, Dr. Weston 
Krup (skip), St. Petersburg L. B. C. 


Divisional Champions 


EASTERN 


Singles—Harry Edwards, Boston Bowling Green 
Club Runner-up: Campbell Blaney, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) L. B. C. 4 ag 

Doubles—Thomas Hope-George Hope, Essex County — 
L. B. C., Bloomfield, N. J. Runners-up: William _ 
C. Hoxie-Walter H. Weeden, Cunningham Bowl- — 
ing Green Club, Milton, Mass. 

Rinks—James Hamilton, Thomas Fairbairn, Her- 
bert Howarth, John McPoland (skip), New York 
L. B. C. Runners-up: Sid Warne, Leslie Maple- 
thorpe, Dave Manson, Dick Auld, Hyde Park M 
L. B. C., Niagara Falls, N. Y. { “ 


CENTRAL 


fuy' ante 
Singles—Bill Tewksbury, St. Petersburg L. B. C. _ 
Runner-up: David Greenough, Columbus Park r 
L. B. C., Chicago. ith 
Doubles—George Fyfe-John Proctor, Columbus _ 
Park L. B. C. Runners-up: James Watson-James 
Coubrough, Detroit. 4 1 
Rinks—Andy Campbell, Andy Gilchrist, William 
Crerar, ugh Crerar (skip), Columbus Park — 
L. B. C. Runners-up: Charles Dawson, Kimball | 
Carhart, Dr. William Earle, Otto Hess (skip), 
Milwaukee L. B. A. : \ , 


NORTHWEST aM 


Singles—R. A. Bindley, West Vancouver, B. C. _ 
Runner-up: J. Hamblin, Vancouver, B. C. f Ue 

Doubles—A. Morrison-Sherman Siddons, Jefferso 
Park Club, Seattle. Runners-up: James Ritchi 
Dave Brown, Jefferson Park Club. ; ¥ 

Triples—Cy Mentzer, Lew Thomas, Ernie M 
(skip), Tacoma, Wash. Rumners-up: Char 
Richeson, Jock Davidson, Gordon Martin (skip) 
Queen City Club, Seattle. A 


SOUTHWEST 5 ; 
Singles—T. Moorcroft, Vancouver, B. C. Runner- — 
up: F. Jorgensen, Riverside, Calif. Le < 
Doubles—Frank Murray-Carroll Chase, Pasadena, 
Calif. Runners-up: W. Waddington-L. Schofield. _ 
San Diego, Calif. cake 
Triples—R. Allegretti, Frank Murray, Carroll Chase 
{ekip) Pasadena, Calif. Runners-up: Ed Magi 
- Kaufman, D. Cameron (skip), Arroyo S¢ 
L. B. C., Los Angeles. y 


i 


RACQUETS 
World open—Geoffrey W. T. Atkins, Chicago rer 
U. S. singles—Geoffrey W. T. Atkins fe 
U. S. doubles—William Wood-Prince-Geoffrey W. 
Chicago 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet—Geoffrey W. T. Atkins — 
Canadian singles—Geoffrey W. T. Atkins : 
Canadian doubles—Kenneth A. Wagg, New York—G et 
W. T. Atkins oe 


COURT TENNIS 


by Pierre Etchebaster in 1954. : 
American open—Albert (Jack) Johnson 
U. S. singles—Alastair B. Martin, Glen Head, N. Y. 
U. S. doubles—William L. Van Alen-F. Hasti 
Philadelphia met 
Intercollegiate team (Van Alen Trophy)—Harvard 
SQUASH TENNIS male s\ | has 
U..S. singles—H. Robert Reeve, New York A. C.9 © baal 8 


‘3 
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CYCLING 
Tour of France 

Louison Bobet, victor in 1953 and 1954, 
became the first to win the Tour of France 
in three successive years when he captured 
the 1955 race. 

The 1955 Tour covered 2,805 miles and 
Bobet’s time for the 22 stages (days) was 
130 hours 29 minutes 26 seconds. 

France’s Bobet, Geminiani and Mahe 
took the team prize, with Italy second 
and Belgium third. 

The leading finishers: 


h. m.8, 
1—Louison Bobet, France.............-- 130:29:26 
2—Jean Brankert, Belgium............-- 130:34:19 
3—Charles Gaul, Luxembourg..........- 130:40:56 
4—Pasquale Fornara, Italy............-. 130:42:10 
5—Alan Rolland, France........-.-+++++- 130:42:44 


World Championships 
(At Rome and Milan, Italy, Aug. 27—Sept. 3) 
Professional road—Stan Ockers, Belgium 
Amateur road—Sante Ranucci, Italy 
Professional sprint—Antonio Maspes, Italy 
Amateur sprint—Guiseppe Ogna, Italy 
Professional pursuit—Guido Messina, Italy 
Amateur pursuit—Norman Sheil, England 
Professional motor-paced—Guillermo Timoner, 
Spain 

United States Amateur 

(At New York, Aug. 27-28) 
Open—Jack Disney, Altadena, Calif. 
1/2-mile—Jack Disney 
Mile—Jack Disney 
5 miles—Jack Disney 
10 miles—Arthur Longsjo, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Junior open—Pat DeCollibus, Buffalo 
Girls’ open—Jeanne Robinson, Detroit 


MOTORBOATING 


Major Trophy Winners 


Gold Cup—Gale V, Lee Schoenith, driver; Joseph 
Schoenith, Detroit, owner 

Silver Cup—Tempo VII, Danny Foster, driver; Guy 
Lombardo, Freeport, N. Y., owner 

President’s Cup—Tempo VII 

Detroit Memorial—Gale IV, Bill Cantrell, owner 
and driver 

Aaron DeRoy Plaque—Stanley S. Sayres, Seattle 

Calvert Trophy—Marion Cooper, Louisville, Ky. 

James Craig Trophy—Ray Bridges, Newport Beach, 

a 


Calif. 
Huckins Memorial Trophy—R. Perry Collins, 
Boston 

: ale Trophy—Frank Saile, Grosse Pointe, 
ch. 

Martini Rossi Trophy—Stanley S. Sayres 

Cae ae Meehan, Jr. Trophy—Chuck Thompson, 
etro: 


Pat Ryan Memorial Trophy—Warren Litten, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


National Champions 
INBOARD 


91 hydro—E. B. Davidson, Tampa, Fla. 

135 hydro—John S. Corea, Dos Palos, Calif. 

136 hydro—Don DeVault, Glen Burnie, Md. 

225 hydro—Tom Stenger, Jr., Dayton, Ohio 

266 hydro—Frank Hearn, Toledo, Ohio 

7-litre—Louis Nuta, Sr., Miami, Fla. 

Pacific One-Design—Marion Beaver, Parker, Ariz. 

Unlimited—Guy Lombardo, Freeport, N. Y. 

Crackerbox—Byron Herman, Glendaie, Calif. 

C racing runabout—William Seldon, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

D service runabout—Harry Biokford, Hampton, Va. 

E ser. run.—Enoch Walker, Hampton, Va. 

F ser. run.—H. G. Hibbert, Miami, Fla. 

B rac. run.—Woody Eldredge, Merced, Calif. 

Jersey Speed Skiff—James Camp, Newark, N. J. 


STOCK OUTBOARD 


JU—Bill Schumacher, Seattle 
AU—Bill Schumacher 

BU—Don Baldaccini, Miami, Fla. 
CU—Ron Loomis, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
DU—Paul Woodroffe, Salem, Ore. 
EU—Dean Maxhaffey, Salem, Ore. 
ASH—Don Benson, Seattle 

BSH—Don Baldaccini 

DSH—Bud Sullivan, Seattle 


CHESS 


Source: American Chess Bulletin, New York 


World Champions 
Men—Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 
Women—Mres. Elizabeth Bykova, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Junior—Boris Spassky, U.S.S.R. 


United States 
Men—Arthur B. Bisguier, New York 
Women—Mrs. Gisela K. Gresser, New York, and 
Mrs. Nancy Roos, Los Angeles (co-champions) 
Men’s open—Nicholas Rossolimo, Paris, France 


Women’s open—Sonja Graf Stevenson, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 
Speed—Donald Byrne, Ann Arbor, Mich., and 


Larry Evans, New York (co-champions) 
Amateur—Clinton Parmelee, Newark, N. J. 
Junior—Charles Kalme, Philadelphia 


Matches and Tournaments 


Beverwijk International, the Netherlands—Bora 
Milic, Yugoslavia 

Buenos Aires Jubilee—Boris Ivkov, Yugoslavia 

Eastern States championship—Walter J. Shipman, 
New York, and Saul Wachs, Philadelphia (tie) 

Hastings (England) International—Vassily Smysloy 
and Paul Keres, both U.S.S.R. (tie, 7-2) 

Interzonal tourney, Goteborg, Sweden—David 
Bronstein, U.S.S.R. 2 

National intercollegiate team—Fordham 

Manhattan C. C. championship—Alexander Kevitz, 
New York 

Mar del Plata International, 
Ivkov 

Marshall C. C. championship—Franklin S. Howard, 
East Orange, N. J., and William Lombardy, ~ 
New York (tie) z 

Metropolitan League championship—Manhattan ~ 


Argentina—Boris © 


New Jersey Federation championship—Eliot Hearst, ~ 
New York a 

New York State championship—Edmar Mednis, © 
New York 

Rosenwald Trophy—Samuel Reshevsky, New York 

Soviet championship—Ewfim Geiler, U.S.S.R. La 

Team match, Moscow—U.S.S.R. 25, United States 7 ~ 


SOCCER 3 
Source: Flannery News Bureau, New York i 


National Challenge Cup—Eintracht, Astoria, N. Y.— 
Matonas Amateur Cup—Heidelberg (Pa.) Torna- 
joes 

American League—Philadelphia Uhriks 

Lewis Cup—Philadelphia Uhriks 

National Junior Cup—Gottschee, New York, and 
Schwaben, Chicago (tie) 

New York State Cup—Lithuanians, New York 

Eastern District League—Nuova Italia, New York 

German-American League—German Hungarians, 
New York 

Metropolitan League—Chileno, New York 

Metropolitan League Cup—Peru, New York 

National League—Ukrainians, New York 

New Jersey State League—Maritimo, Newark 

N. Y. State Junior Cup—Gottschee, New York 

N. Y. Juvenile Cup—Kollsman, New York 

Boys’ State Cup—Minerva, New York 

Dr. Manning Cup—Great Neck, N. Y. 


4 
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SKEET SHOOTING 


National Championships 
(At Waterford, Mich., Aug. 29-Sept. 4) 


OPEN EVENTS 


All-around (4 guns aggregate)—Robert E. 
Rath, Winnetka, Ill.................... 540 x 550 — 
All-gauge—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly Hills, 3 
Galifes rca. Tea De eee hie eel acetal 250 x 250 


alsiiyce. dew eens. ancy “atl bye lo Lalaliay oe here en 100 x 100 
Sales,» sade sha ofotiecetelies tase je Naat late alata en 100 x “a 


ae ee ee eee 


Tiee, Vanover vv Vian 6 3 Mivie's tine wpe 100 x 100 


SPECIAL EVENTS (ALL GAUGE) 


Champion of champions—Louis Gordon, 
Texarkana, Ark... 2... cess eeeeneee seeys 100 x 100 

Collegiate—Jack Horner, San Francisco ia 
(U. of Galifornia).....cccccececsecasens 249 © 2b0) 


_ MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL RECORDS FOR 1955 


American League | 
_ Final Standing of the Clubs 
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' MINOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


1955 Pennant Winners 
Bes statis: indicates play-offs determine champions. 


: OPEN CLASSIFICATION 
e and champion Play-off winner 
Ce ee 4 No play-off 


nerican Assn.—Minneapolis............. Minneapolis 
ternational—Montreal Seria ies Opes “meld Gree Rochester 


CLASS AA 


feats Mexico Gity Tigers 00 6 )iiaaaa o's avons 
puthern Assn.—Memphis..................... ile 
s—Dallas................-..-.0 2. eee 


saan ER afeapl LING) ahs 2 ies Syed «, Pees S eras Sis oes 
Atlantic—Columbia.................... 


CLASS B 
State—Corpus Christi 
Ve silota ars aycreistefaca Say stare Sates ‘aes Christi* 
[ Be ites Pt.-Thomasville..... H.P.-Thomasville 
west—Salem (ist half); Eugene (2d half). .Eugene 
imont—Newport News.................-+ 
ME WUBOMEIN Los isin cine s - Sows een e tein tienes Keokuk 
|-State—Greenville (1st half); 
rtanburg (2d half). Spartanburg 
- Tex.- |. Mexico—Amarillo...............0-5 


; lonroe (both halves).......... 
yA i (ist half); 


ima-Florida—Panama City........-- Panama City 
alachian—Salem..............-..-. Series canceled 
ate—Orlando (both halves)...... No play-offs 
lorida—Brunswick....... (a)Series unfinished 
oT aed averciare wikia ent (b) Series unfinished 
(c)No play-offs 

...Dubuque 
..Hamilton 


swick and Waycross tied in victories, 1-1, when 
les was canceled. (b) Douglas and Sanderville 
when final geries was canceled; teams declared 
8. (c) Paducah awarded ‘play-off title. 
JUNIOR WORLD SERIES 
A.) beat Rochester (I.L.), 4 games to 3. 


_ DIXIE SERIES 
at Shreveport (T.L.), 4 games to 3. 
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National League 
Final Standing of the Clubs. — 
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Brooklyn... . 12} 14] 14 
Milwaukee .. 14 13} 15} 11 
New York... = 13} 10} 13 
Philadelphia. 12 11} 12) 13 
Cincinnati. . . 9 —| 11) 11 
Chicago..... 12 11 14 
St. Louis. ... 11 _— 
Pittsburgh... 5} 7| 8} 11) 10 


THE LEADERS 
American League 


Batting—Al Kaline, Detroit ............2...... Ace 
Runs batted in—Ray Boone, Detroit, and yaaa Jensen, 
Boston aia i 


Home runs—Mickey Mantle, New York bee 

Runs—A]! Smith, Cleveland.......... Weenies 
Stolen bases—Jim Rivera, Chicago........... 
Pitching—Ray Narleski, Cleveland (W 9, L 1). 
Strikeouts—Herb Score, Cleveland.......... 


National League 


Batting—Richie Ashburn, Philadelphia. ...... 

Runs batted in—Duke Snider, Brooklyn...... 

Hits—Hank Aaron, Milwaukee................ Ba 

Doubles—Hank Aaron, Milwaukee, and pe Logan, 
Milwaukee (tie): <0: 52,-)s<qecie dete s heat 

Triples—Willie Mays, New York........... ae 

Home runs—Willie Mays, New York........... 

Runs—Duke Snider, Brooklyn............... 

Stolen bases—Bill Bruton, Milwaukee...... ‘ 

Pitching—Don Newcombe, Brooklyn (W 20, L 

Strikeouts—Sam Jones, Chicago............... 


1955 ALL-STAR GAME 


Stan Musial’s home run in the 
inning gave the National ‘League 
victory over the American League 
1955 All-Star game at Milwaukee: on 
12. . ; 


400 001 $30 8 


American .. 
000 000 230 


National.. 


Batteries—Pierce, Ford, ; 
Berra; Roberts, Haddix, Newcombe, 
hall, Conley and Crandall, Burgess, eae. 
ning pitcher—Conley. Losing pitcher—S: 
Attendance—45,314. “Receipts cae 


Wynn, 


Supply, Houston, Tex 
Little League— erribyiiie. Pa. 
Babe Ruth League—Terre Haute, Ind. 
P-O-N-Y League—Washington, Pa 
American Legion—Postal Employes No. 


cinnati 
Federation juniox 


’ 


Amateur Baseball 
Clothes, Detroit 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Individual Batting 
g ab rh hr rbi 


q | 


a Valo, Kansas City.. , 112 283 50 103 rs a P 


Williams, Boston 98 320 77 114 2 


_ Cerv,. New York 64 85 17 29 3 22ns 
Kaline, Detroit 152 588 121 200 27 102 . 
Power, Kansas 147 5696 90190919 75. 

108 288 46 9212 61 . 


_ Skowron, New York. 
mah crie: N. Y.-K. C 


weeese. 128 429 44 134. 81 

Ghicago. -+. os. td 154 636 100 198 59 
Chi. “Wash...... 94 274 33 84 40 

TOO arb 145 620 101 190 62 

ith, Cleveland......... 154 607 123 186 17 


ie jantle, New York........ 447 517 121 158 

_ Vernon, Washington..... °, 150 538 74 162 

‘Simpson; Cleve.-K. GC... ... 114 397 43 119 

ja, Washington........ 116'350 34 105 

: yy, Cleve.-Balt...,.... 125 415 65 124 

Goodman, Boston......0.1.. 4149 600 100 176 

Stephens, Boston......... 109 157 25 46 

_ Doby, Cleveland........... 131 491 91 143 

ez, Kansas City........ 128 483 50 140 
ard, New York........ 
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Runnels, Washington 
one, Detroit 
rgeson, Detroit. 


an, Chicago 
1, ‘Chicago 
, Detroit 


A 
—* 
a8 
zy 
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ow 
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np 
oe 
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oile 
Evers, Balt. =Cleveland 
-Finigan, Kansas Ci 
jaestri, Kansas 
Bee nnssen ; 
Cleveland.. 
A , Boston..... 
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SEE Unofficial Averages 
he See oy ~ Source: Elias Baseball Bureau, New York. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Individual Batting 


g ab °t 
Ashburn, Philadelphia.... 140 533 91 
Mays, New York.....-..-- 152 580 123 
Musial, St. Louis.......... 154 562 97 
Campanella, Brooklyn. 123 446 81 
Kluszewski, Cincinnati.... 153 612 116 
Aaron, Milwaukee......... 153 602 106 
Furillo, Brooklyn......... 140 523 83 
Post, Cincinnati.,........ 154 601 116 
Snider, Brooklyn.........- 148 538 126 
Bell, Cincinnati..........- 154 610 88 
Mueller, New York.......- 147 605 67 
Rhodes, New York........ 94 187 22 
Burgess, Phil.-Cinn....-..- 123 442 71 
J. O’Brien, Pittsburgh. . 84 278 22 
Logan, Milwaukee........ 154 594 95 
Ennis, Philadelphia....... 146 564 82 
Banks, Chicago........|..- 154 597 99 
Moen, St. Louis..........- 152 593 86 
Long, Pittsburgh.......... 131 418 59 
Hodges, Brooklyn. 150 546 76 
Mathews, Milwaukee 141 499 108 


Baumholtz, Chicago 105 280 23 i 
Bridges, Cincinnati 95 168 20 1 
Temple, Cincinnat 150 578 94 0 
Lynch, Pittsburgh 88 281 5 
Reese, Brooklyn. 145 553 99 10 
Dark, New York. 115 475 77 9 
Virdon, St. Louis 144 534 58 AT 
Crowe, Milwauke 104 303 40 15 
Cooper, Chicago. . {14- S At 7 
Bruton, Milwaukee....... 149 636 106 
Lockman, New York...... 147 576 76 A 
Lopata, Philadelphia NCE Sevens 99 303 49 2 
Repulski, St. Louis........ 147 512 64 2 
Baker, Chicago Wi ale heeeeete 154 609 82 4 
Schoendienst, St. Louis. 147 553 68 1 


McMillan, Cincinnati..... 181 470 49 


OCC & = WN CTO 


Groat, Pittsburgh...-..... 4 521 45 
Boyer, St. Louls..........- 47 530 78 1 
Pafko, Milwaukee........- 86 252 29 
Hofman, New York....... 96 207 32 
Fondy, Chicago pe Goes 150 574 69 
Jackson, Chicayo......... 138 499 72 
Adcock, Milwaukee....... 84 288 40 
Hamner, Philadelphia..... 104 405 6&7 
Thomson, Milwaukee..... 101 343 40 
Terwilliger, New York..... 80 257 29 
Jones, Philadelphia....... 146 516 65 
Robinson, Brooklyn....... 105 317 51 
King, Chicago............ 413 301 42 
Sarni, St. Louls..........- 107 325 32 
Greengrass Cinn.-Phila... 107 362 45 
Clemente, Pittsburgh. weve 124 474 48 
Freese, E.,.Pittsburgh..... 134 455 69 
Williams, "New York....... 82 247 25 
Harmon, Cincinnati....... 96 199 30 
Gilliam, Brooklyn,........ 147 538 110 
Amoros, Brooklyn......:... 119 388 60 
Thomas, Pittsburgh....... 142 510 72 
Thompson, New York..... 135 432 65 ( 
Gorbous, Cinn.+Phila...... 99 242 27 4 
Tanner, Milwaukee....... 96 242 27 6 
Hemus, St. Louis......... 96 206 36 5 
Seminick, Cinn.-Phila.. 99 306 34 2 
Palys, Cincinnati......... 94 274 37 8 
Grammas, St. Louis. 128 367 32 ‘Site 
Hoak, Brooklyn......- 94 279 50 atciey 
Jablonski, Clacianay 74 221 «28 9 
Zimmer, Brooklyn. . 88 280 38 pee 
Shepard, Pittsburgh. 94 264 24 po 
Crandall, Milwauke 133 440 61 26 
Miksis, Chicago....... 131 481 62 9 
O’Brien, E., Pittsburgh 76 237 26 oy 
Chiti, Chicago. . 113 338 24 dik 
Cole, Pittsburgh. . 77 239 16 (ee 
O'Connell, Milwauk . 124 453 47 6 
Gordon, Pitts. New York 2.191 21 ae 
2 
‘3° 


Brooklyn........- 
Cincinnati........ 


Philadelphia...... 
Chisago... «pais 
Pittsburgh....... 


see te bh hr) rbi 


154 857 1406 201 795 
154 761 1424 181 721 


164 743 1377 182 695 

154 654 1375 143 609 63 
154 702 1377 pe 642 39 
pes 674 1299 132 Hd 


‘184 ea See 1362 "Ht 83 5 
a 7 a) & 
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American League (Contd.) 
Pitching Records 
g ip h._. bb so 


4 


NDAONVNOWWWDWDWUNO=NSCHWHDOOWKWNWNWONN= ~ 
METIS CILGT GT EH One Cen om aos en aa ae 
= 
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Narleskl, Cleveland...... 


Larsen, New York....... 


Hurd, Boston...... 
Mossi, Cleveland 


9 

o 
Konstanty, New York... 45 74 69 25 20 7 778 
Byrne, New York........ 28 160 137 88 78 16 762 
Howell, Chicago......... 35 74 70 25 24 8 727 
Ford, New York......... 39 254 188 113 135 18 720 
Morgan, New York...... 40). 72)< 12) (24 16057 700 
Hoeft, Detroit........... 32 220 187 75 132 16 696 
Fornieles, Chicago...... 26 87 84 29 22 6 667 
Aber, Detroit: .......... 39 82 86 27 36 6 667 
Lemon, Cleveland....... 35 211 217 73 100 18 10 .643 
Donovan, Chicago....... 29 188 186 48 87 15 625 
Houtternan, Cleveland.. 35 124 127 45 52 10 625 
Dorish, Chi.-Balt........ 48 81 75 37 28 5 625 
Trucks, Chicago........ 32.175 176 58 88 13 619 
Score, Cleveland... .. 33 227 158 154 244 16 10 .615 
Harshman, Chicago 32 179 144 97 116 11 
Wynn, Cleveland 32 230 207 80 123 17 11 .607 
Pierce, Chicago. 33 206 162 64 157 15 10 .600 
Grim, New York 26 92 81 41 63 7 583 
Sullivan, Boston. 35 260 235 101 127 18 13 .581 
Kellner, Kansas C 30 163 156 60 77 i 579 

4 
Birrer, Detroit... -. 36 80 77 29 28 4 571 
Turley, New York....... 36 247 168 177 210 17 13 .567 
Gromek, Detroit........ 28 181 183 37 72 13 10 .565 
Susce, Boston........... 29 144 123 50 59 9 563 
Delock, Boston.......-.. 29 144 136 61 86 9 -563 
Nixon, Boston........... 31 208 207 84 96 12 10 .545 
Consuegra, Chicago..... 44 126 117 18 34 6 .645 
Gorman, Kansas City... 57 109 98 33 47 7 -538 
Kucks, New York....... 29 127 122 44 46 8 -533 
Brewer, Boston......... 31 193 198 87 92 11 10 .524 
Ditmar, Kansas City.... 35 176 177 8&7 79 12 12 .500 
McDermott, Wash....... 31 156 139 102 76 10 10 .500 
Moore, Baitimore..... .. 46 152 131 80 80 10 10 .500 
Boyer, Kansas City...... 30 98 108 69 32 5 5 .500 
Kinder, Boston......... 43 67 57 14 29 5 6& .600 
Feller, Cleveland........ 25 83 71 31 26 4 4 .600 
Kiely, Boston........... 30 95 91 36 36 3 3 .500 
Harrington, Kan. City... 34 77 75 41 26 3 3 .500 
Shea, Washington....... 27 56 53 27 16 2 2 .600 
Coleman, Balt.-Det...... 23) 30, 41,’ 279 ¢2)-2 600 
Lary, Detroit............ 36 235 230 89 85 14 15 .483 
Byrd, Balt.-Chicago..... 39 156 149 58 67 7 8 .467 
Garcia, Cleveland....... 12 230 58 119 11 13 .458 
Maas, Detroit........... 18 87 91 650 42 5 & .455 


National League (Contd.) 
Pitching Records 


Box Scores of 1955 World Series Games 


1ST GAME—At New York, Sept. 28 
BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) 


ab rh ab rh 
Gilliam, If .... 3 0 0 Bauer, rf....... 402 
Reese, sS....... 6 01 McDougald, 3b. 4 0 1 
Snider, cf ...... 5/74. 2 Noren, cf....... 400 
Campanella,c.. 6&6 0 0 Berra, c........ K Jas fo | 
Furillo, rf...... 213 Collins, 1b...... x ee Day 4 
Hodges, 1b..... 401 Howard, If...... 3.1 1 
J. Robinson,3b. 4 2 1 Marting2bvtea 300s 2 
Zimmer, 2b..... PS: et | Rizzuto, ss..... 2 0 0 
ewcombe, p... 3 0 0 aE. Robinson 000 
000 Coleman, ss 100 
7 Feo Daca | Ford, p.. dey ey 
000 Grim, p. 10-400: 
000 Spates ree 
-_--—— Total ehh 29 6 9 

36 5 10 


aAt bat for Rizzuto in sixth when Martin was out 
attempting to steal home. bSingied for Bessent in 


eighth. cRan for Kellert in eighth. 
ER rctacareiels sicince. e's o's G2 1s 00 0. On 270-6 
Mee 02110200..-6 
E—McDougald. Bi—Furiilo, Zimmer 2, Howard 2, 


Snider, Noren, Collins 3. 3B—J. Robinson, Martin. 
HR—Furillo, Howard, Snider, Collins 2. SB—J. Rob- 
tag ae gag fice fly—Zimmmer, Double plays—Zimmer 
ind Ho + artin, 
Reese 19d hodaes. ‘LLOB—Brooklyn 9, New York 2. 
B—Off Ford 4 (Gilliam 2, Furillo, Zimmer) New- 
combe 2 (Collins, Ford), Labine 1 (Berra). $O—By 
Ford 2 (Snider, J. Robinson), Newcombe 4 (McDougald, 
Howard, Rizzuto, Ford), Grim 2 (Reese, Furillo). 
Hits—Off Newcombe 8 in & 2/3 innings, Bessent 0 in 
11/3, Ford 8 in 8, Labine 1 in 1, Grim 1in1. Runs 
and earned runs—Off Newcombe 6 and 6, Ford 5 and 3. 
Winner—Ford. lLoser—Newcombe. 


. ; ; Bal t (N), 1b; 
paneer asnstens an HAG obe natant, ks, 
zs moe (N), Ff. Time—2:31, Paid attendance— 


Rizzuto and Collins; Hodges, - 


g ip h bb so wil pet. 
Bessent, Brooklyn....... 24 63 51 21 29 8 1 .889 
Newcombe, Brooklyn.... 34 234 222 38 143 20 5 .800 
Withelm, New York..... 59 103 104 41 70 4 1 .800 
Black, Bklyn.-Cinn...... 38 120 122 30 62 6 2 .759 
Smith, St. Louis........ 28. 39 27 523: 1236. 5175750 
Labine, Brooklyn....... 69 145 121 55 6713 & .722 
Loes, Brocklyn.......... 22 128 116 46 85 10 4 .714 
Liddle, New York....... 33 106 97 61 5410 4 .714 
Meyer, Brooklyn........ 18 73 86 31 26 5 2.714 
Miller, Philadelphia... .. 40 90 80 28 29 8 4 .667 
Maglie, New York....... 23 130 143 48 71 9 6 .643 
Freeman, Cincinnati.... 52 91 92 29 36 7 4 .636 
Craig, Brooklyn......... 21 91 81 #43 #48 & 3 .625 
Roberts, Philadelphia... 41 305 293 53 159 23 14 .622 
Burdette, Milwaukee.... 42 230 254 73 70913 8 .619 
Conley, Milwaukee...... 22 158 152 52 107 11 7 .611 
Friend, Pittsburgh. . . 44 200 178 62 96 14 9 .609 
Nuxhall, Cincinnati 50 267 242 77 98 17 12 .586 
Erskine, Brooklyn 31 194 185 64 8411 8 .579 
Arroyo, St. Louis 35 159 161 65 7171 8 .579 
Jeffcoat, Chicago. . 50 103 108 53 32 8 6 .571 
Spooner, Brooklyn 29 99 79 41 78 8 6 .671 
LaPalme, St. Loui - 66" 92 “16 8 32e 3T- eats ore 
Pollet, Chicago woe Of 61 62> 275 277 aor 
Grissom, New York..... 65 89 76 39 47 5 4 .656 
Spahn, Milwaukee...... 39 246 248 65 109 17 14 .548 
cCall, New York....... 42 95 85 35 48 6 5& .545 
Rush, Chicago.......... 33 234 205 73 131 13 11 .542 
Buhl, Milwaukee........ 33 203 168 109 117 13 11 .542 
Schmidt, St. Louis...... 20 130 89 58 85 7 6 .638 
Nichols, Milwaukee..... 34 144 138 67 44 9 8 .629 
Collum, Cincinnati..... 32 134 128 36 48 9 8 .529 
Crone, Milwaukee....... 33 140 117 42 75 10 9 .626 
Fowler, Cincinnati...... 46 207 198 63 94 11 10 .524 
Dickson, Philadelphia... 36 216 190 80 90 12 11 .522 
Law, Pittsburgh........ 43 200 219 61 80 10 10 .500 
Podres, Brooklyn........ 27 159 160 57 114 10 10 .500 
Simmons, Philadelphia. 25 129 148 50 57 8 8 .500 
Giel, New York......... 34 82 70 49 49 4 4 .500 
Wright, St. Louis. ...... 29 35 43 9 18 2 (2 :600 
Gomez, New York....... 33 185 207 63 77 9 10 .474 
Klippstein, Cincinnati .. 39 138 120 54 71 9 10 .474 
Antonelli, New York.... 38 235 206 81 142 14 16 .467 
Hearn, New York....... 39 227 225 65 86 14 16 .467 
Wehmeier, Philadelphia. 32 193 175 67 8&6 10 12 .455 
Roebuck, Brooklyn...... 47 84 96 24 33 5 455 
Poholsky, St. Louis. .... 30 151 143 34 67 9 11 .450 
Haddix, St. Louis....... 37 209 216 62 150 12 16 .429 
2D GAME—At New York, Sept. 29 
BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) 
ab roh ab rh 
Gilliam, If...... 404 Bauer, rf..>.5.. 1 0 4 
Reese, s8....... 4 Tee Cerv, cf......... 3) 0018 
Snider, cf....... 4 0 1 McDougald, 3b. 4 0 1 
Campanella,c.. 3 0 0 Noren, cf, If.... 3 0 G 
Furillo, rf...... 3 0 0 Berra,c .. .... 30 ee 
Hodges, 1b..... 3°00 Collins, 1b...... wt 6 
J. Robinson, 3b. 2 1 0 Howard, If, rf 4,1 5% 
Zimmer, 2b..... gant artin, 2b...... 1-49 
oes, ip sek vee 00 Rizzuto, ss..... T-:05518 
Bessent, p...... 000 aE. Robinson... 0 0 0 
cKellert........ 100 bJ.Coleman,ss. 1 0 0 
Spooner, p...... 0 0 0 Byrne, p........ Ci Fab Geis 
dHoak.......... 000 = ier 
Labine, p....... 0o0o0 Totaly ;oi0eeete 29.4 8 
-_--- j 
Total:........5% 287265 ‘ 
aHit by pitch for Rizzuto in fourth. bRan for E. 


Robinson in fourth. cHit into double play for Bessent 


in fifth. dWalked for Spooner in eighth. 
Brooklyn:3: 625 2450.54 285 0 0 0-1414°0 -8 0:70—2 
New York: wo. 0 ci 0: 0:-0'* 4) 0:56: 102 Ce 


E—Zimmer 2. RBI—Snider, Howard, Martin, Byrne 
2, Gilliam. 2B—Reese. Double plays—Campanella 
and Zimmer; Zimmer, Reese and Hodges; Hodges and 
Reese; J. Coleman, Martin and Collins; Berra and 
Martin; J. Coleman and Collins. LOB—Brooklyn 4, . 
New York 5. BB—Off Byrne 5 (Furillo, Campanelia, 
J. Robinson, Hodges, Hoak), Loes 1 (Collins), Spoons * 
(Noren). SO—By Byrne 6 (Gilliam, Zimmer 2, Reese, 
Snider, Hodges), Loes 5 (McDougald, Collins, Howard, 
Martin, Cerv), Spooner 5 (McDougald 2, Collins, Martin, 
J. Coleman), Labine 1 (Berra). Hits—Off Loes 7 in 
3 2/3 innings, Bessent 0 in 1/3, Spooner 1 in 3, Labine 
0in1. Runs and earned runs—Off Loes 4 and 4, Byrne 
2and 2. Hit by pitcher—By Loes (Berra, E. Robinson). 
Loser—Loes. : 


Umpires—Ballanfant (N), plate; Honochick (A), 15, 


Dascoli (N) 2b; Summers , 3b; Flaherty (A), If; 
erate! (N), rf. Time—2: 8, Paid attendance— 
ry . w 


3 


Ay i 


(hs » fe ae ee he 
ig a acta , iba Dake 
i ‘ : i 
868 
3D GAME—At Brooklyn, Sept, 30 
‘NEW YORK (A) BROOKLYN (N) 
‘ > ab rh ab rh 
Cerv, If, cf...... 400 Gilliam, 2b..... Ky Le | 
-McDougald, 3b. 4 0 1 Reese, 8S......- ion 
01 Snider, cf....... “414 
(oa aaa | Campanella,c.. 5 1 3 
_Skowron,ib.... 4 1 2 Furillo, rf...... 01 
Howard, rf, If... 4 0 0 Hodges, 1b..... 5 0 0 
f . 0 0 Robinson, 3b... 5 2 2 
pe Pee Amoros, If,..... Ata dst 
100 Podres, p....... pe ai be a} 
000 a 
100 Total, 5.0050 . 34 811 
000 
y MEO) 4 
_ Sturdivant, p... 000 
Ostler... 33 3 7 


Sone SUG 0,°2:'6%50' (0720 1/0. 10-3 
252-05 2200... 2.0% 6 


RBI—Campanella 3, Mantle, Gil- 
liam, Reese 2, Furillo, Carey, Amoros. 2B—Skowron, 
_Eurillo, Robinson, Campanella. 3B—Carey. HR— 
_ Campanella, Mantle. Sacrifice—Podres. Double play 

- se, Gilliam and Hodges. LOB—New York 6, 
BB—Off Podres 2 (Rizzuto 2), Turley 2 
organ 3 (Reese, Amoros, Snider), 
Sturdivant 1 (Gilliam). SO—By 
rv 3, Skowron, Howard), Turley 1 
Hits—Off Turley 3 in 


E—Campanella. 


_ 4TH GAME—At Brooklyn, Oct. 1 
NEW YORK (A) BROOKLYN (N) 


’ ab rh ab rh 
rae eh is SavO at Gilliam, 2b..... 4 1 2 
Ao Teg a Reese, ss,..... soy) ha evr 
Sy'af Oy, 1 Snider, cf....... reg bo | 
ad, 204 Campanella,c.. 5 2 3 
Bi 2n 2) 0 Furilio, rf...... Sat v2 
3.9 4 Hodges, 1b..... 413 
fond 1, 2 J. Robinson, 3b. 4 0 0 
7. 0. 1 Amoros, If......- Sree 4 
elias 2,100 Erskine, p...... A* 1020 
000 Bessent, p...... AcOre'0 
cy eee Labine, p....... 2°10 30 
000 —_-— 
00 0 Total, dasa 37: «8 14 
000 
fa OO 
LO, 70." G 
34.6. '9 


led for Kucks in sixth. bRan for E. Robinson 
cFlied out for Morgan in eighth. 
on Sener 4, A 0) 12: 0.22)00 0: 10-6 
f 2 010) 59293 2304 Ors 


e : { gald, Li rele 4 Gilliam, Mar- 
aX rox, E. Robinson. 
Gi HR—McDougald, 
pa a, Collins, 
n Reese. Double play— 
LOB—New York 7, 


abine 
Aes 


Kucks 2 and 2, R. 
Winner—Labine, 


pires—Dascoli (N), plate; Summers (A), 1b; Bal- 
nt (N), 2b; Honochick (A), 3b; Donatelli (N), If; 
, (A), rf. Time—2:57. Paid attendance— 


SOFTBALL 


ybestos Cardinals, Stratford, Conn., beat 
r (Fla.) Bombers, 2 to 0, in final. 

ange (Calif.) Lionettes beat Phoenix 

blers, 4-1, in final. 


or 


* Information . Please Al anac 


NEW YORK (A) 


f ab rh ab 

Howard, If...... 4 01 Gilliam, 2b..... 
Noren, cf....... 400 Reese, $S......- 
McDougald,3b. 3 0 0 Snider, cf....... 
Berra, c........ 422 Campanella, c.. 
Collins, rf, 1b... 3 0 0 Furillo, rf...... 
E.Robinson,1b. 2 0 1 Hodges, 1b..... 
cCarroll........ 000 J. Robinson, 3b. 
Bauer, rf ..... 000 Amoros, If.. fs 
Martin, 2b...... 401 Craig, p.... 
Rizzuto, ss 100 Labine, p. 
aSkowron...... 100 
J. Coleman, ss.. 1 0 0 Total isrerre 
dCarey......... 100 
Grim, p.......+ 200 

erv seme Wet ct 
Turley, p....... 000 
eByrne......... 100 

Wé6tal sch ater. 32 3 6 


aFouled out for Rizzuto in fourth. bHit homer for 
Grim in seventh. cRan for E. Robinson in eighth. 
dGrounded out for J. Coleman in ninth. eGrounded 
out for Turley in ninth. ay 


New York.............- 0 0 O 1,70 0-1 1° O38 
Brooklyn 0422 °1 0 1 0-0 1 


E—Reese, J. Robinson. RBI—Amoros 2, Snider 2, 
Martin, Cerv, Berra, J. Robinson. 2B—Snider. HR— 
Amoros, Snider 2, Cerv, Berra. | Sacrifices—Crai. 
Hodges. Double plays illiam, ese and Hodges; 
Martin and E. Robinson; J. Coleman, Martin and E. 
Robinson; Hodges, Reese and Hodges; J. Robinson, 
Gilliam and Hodges. LOB—New York 7, Brooklyn 7. 
BB—Off Craig 5 (Collins, E. Robinson 2, McDougal 
Howard), Grim 4 (Reese, Craig, J. Robinson, Campa 
nella), Turley 1 (Gilliam). SO—By Craig 4 (Howard 2, 
Collins, E. Robinson), Labine 1 (Collins), Grim ‘6 
(Campanella, Furillo, Hodges, Amoros 2), Turley & 
(Labine 2, Reese, Campanella, Amoros). Hits—Of 
Craig 4 in 6 innings (faced two batters in seventh), 
Grim 6 in 6, Turley 3 in 2, Labine 2 in 3. Runs ai 
éarned runs—Off Craig 2 and 2, Grim 4 and 4, Tu 
nes 1, Labine 1 and 1. Winner—Craig. Lose’ 

rim. : 


Umpires—Summers (A), plate; Ballanfant (N), 1 5 
Honochick (A), 2b; Dascoli (N), 3b; Donatelli (N), if; | 
Flaherty (A), rf. Time—2:40. Paid attendance— 

i > t a \ 


6TH GAME—At New York, Oct. 3 
BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) 


yy 


ab rh ab 

Gilliam, 2b, If.. 3 0 1 Rizzuto, ss..... 3 
Reese, ss....... 4.44 Martin, 2b...... 4 
Snider, cf....... 0 90 McDougald, 3b. 3 
aZimmer, 2b... 2 0 0 Berra, c........ 
Campanella,c.. 3 0 0 Bauer, rf....... 4 
Furillo, rf...... K RE SS | Skowron, 1b.... 2 
Hodges, 1b..... 3°00 bCollins, 1b.... 1 
J. Robinson, 3b. 4 0 0 Cerv, cf........- 
Amoros, If, cf... 4 0 1 Howard, If...... 4 
Spooner, p.....- 000 Noren, If....... 00 

eyer, p....... 200 Ford, p......... 4 
cKellert........ 00 \ -_-— 
Roebuck, p..... 000 Total......... 32 

Total......... 30 1 4 


aStruck out for Snider In fourth. bWalked for 
Skowron in fifth. cPopped out for Meyer in seventh. 


Brooklyn.............6 000310000 —1 
New York...........+-- 60000000. | 


E—J. Robinson. RBi—Berra, Bauer, Skowron | 
Furillo. HR—Skowron. SB—Rizzuto. 
—McDougald 
Hodges. LOB 
4 (Hodges, Campanella 
(Rizzuto, McDougald), 
By Ford 8 (Reese, Snider, Meyer, Zimmer 2, mi 
nella, Furillo, Amoros), Spooner 1 (Martin), Meye 
(Howard 3, Martin). Hits—Off Spooner 3 in 1/3 innin 
Meyer 4 in 5 2/3, Roebuck 1 in 2. Runs and earne 
runs—Off Spooner 5 and 5, Ford1and1. Hit by pite! 
—By Ford (Furillo). Wild pitch—Ford. 
Spooner. P 
Umpires—Ballanfant (N), 
Dascoli (N), 2b; Summers 
eps (N), rf. Time— 


late; Honochick 
A). 3b; Flahert 
734. Paid atten 


The Wichita (Kan.) Boeing Bombe: 
tained the National Baseball Cong 
(semi-professional) championship in ‘ 


i 


Pi ig ali thd 


‘1TH GAME—At New York, Oct. 4 
BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) 


Res es ab r h } ab rh 
illiam, If, 2b.. 4 0 1 Rizzuto, ss..... 3 0 1 
Reese, ss..... Se Wa tad Martin, 2b...... Sits ace 

3.0 0 McDougald,3b. 4 0 3 

Sea Berra, c........ 401 

esereate 3.0 0 Bauer, rf....... 4 0 0 
2 HOA Skowron, ib.... 4 0 1 

3.01 HV. oin os. 400 

hag a ae) Howard, If...... 401 

ieee OO YENG, | Peieek cis 200 
000 Grim, p........ G-10i7-0) 

Sea, 400 bMantle........ a 0038 
-——-— Turley, p....... 000 

Shia dies ae 29°.2°5 --—-— 
Potalx, ayes 33 0 8 


aGrounded out for Zimmer in sixth. bPopped out 
Grim in seventh. 


Sate DEER F208 t O00 O23. 


— Off 
(Hoak), 
u so— 
By Byrne 2 (Snider, Zimmer), Grim 1 (Reese), Turley 1 
Snider), Podres 4 (McDougald, Byrne 2, Bauer. Hits— 
Byrne 3 in 51/3 innings, Grim 1 in 1 2/3, Turley 
n 2. Runs and earned runs—Off Byrne 2 and 1. 
Vild pitch—Grim. Loser—Byrne. 
Umpires—Honochick (A), plate; Dascoli (N), 1b; 
Summers (A), 2b; Ballanfant (N), 3b; Flaherty (A), If; 
evateltl (N), rf. Time—2:44. Paid attendance— 


YACHTING 


Source: John Rendel, The New York Témes. 


Distance Racing 


Newport to Marstrand, Sweden—Richard S. Nye’s 
‘ arina (yawl), Greenwich, Conn. 
Havana to San Sebastian, Spain—Enrique Urrutia’s 
Mare Nostrum (yawl), Spain 
Angeles to Honolulu—iIra P. Fulmor’s Stag- 
hhoung (ketch) 
tnet Race (England)—Carina 
Gotland Race (Sweden)—W. S. Gubelmann’s Win- 
digo (yawl), United States 
Chicago-Mackinac Island—Norman Sarns’ Revelry 
(sloop), Detroit 
ort Huron-Mackinac Island—Jim Carlin’s Glory 
Bea II (sloop) 
flew London-Annapolis—Henry Sears’ 
(sloop), New York 
unt Desert, Maine—Robert L. Hall’s Nimrod V 
(cutter), Huntington, N. Y. 
“Manchester, Mass.-Halifax—Daniel D. Strohmeier’s 
__ Malay (yawl), Padanaram, Mass. 
jouthern Ocean Racing Conference—Worth 
rown’s, Charles Ulmer’s and Woody Pirie’s 
Hoot Mon (yawl), Miami, Fla. 


Actaea 


jos International 


e-ton Cup (six-meter)—Andre 

Yiliam IX, Switzerland 

ritish-American Cup (six-meter)—United States 
id Cup (5.5-meter)—M. Oberti’s Twins VII, Italy 


Firmenich’s 


way-Manhasset Bay, N. Y.—Norway 
ards Bay Bowl—Canada 

uda-Long Island Sound (Amorita 
‘Spring, Bermuda; fall, United States 


Cup)— 


~ oN Other Champions 
Aen North American (Mallory Cup)—Bill Buchan, 


eattle 
ren National—P. James Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, 


1 
Yacht Club, N. Y. (Toni Monetti, skipper) 
4 ational (Sears Cup)—Royal Canadian ¥ C., 


? Alain de Berc, skipper) 
erican Star—Jorge de Cardenas, Hayana 
tern TE a a lela Lippincott, River- 
ton. S Sem 

’National—Dr. Robert Wilson, Grenville, Ohio 
‘National—Sonny Cabell, Norfolk, Va. 


aes 


Series Batting Records 
BROOKLYN NATIONALS 


so. 


a cmon 
Org Rise) s seem 
Gilliam, If, 2b.... 7 24 2 71003 8 1. 
Reese, 88...:..... C2t” 6 8) 8 205 0522 sarme 
Snider, cf 1 26526 98 (tod 272s 
Campanella C2714 SE SOC 2 5a as 
Furillo, rf C27 RBS a0 CA esse 
Hodges; 1bi0.). 3. 24 a2. 0040 20 4 Sop sao 
J. Robinson, 6:22.54 eT Asse 
Zimmer, 2b. 4° 9.02 50-0) @225 228 
204.00) -0) 0/50) 00-<0285 
Amoros, If, cf.... 5 12 340013 44 
Newcombe, p.... 1 300000000 
-Bessent, p....... 3 90 2:0 OO OOM Oar 
*Kellert.......... 32. 3°0 4.0 0°00" 0: 0 
Hoak, 3b......... 3 3704-00. 6,0" 250 
Labine, p........ 4 40000000 3 
Loes, p.......... tod. 0 65020 6°97 04.08 
Spooner, p....... 2°. 0-'0) 0.0) 50° ..0150)-.0250: 
Podres, p........ 20 fo 110 10 s0Sbe Osis 
Erskine, p....... 1. 1.0 0-05 0".0 005-05 
Craig, p.......... 4°00." 04066500; 
Meyer, p......... 1.2), 0 '0:' 0-0) 0; 020 S42 
Roebuck, p...... 4 0-0: .0 0. (079002050) 
Rotate coe aarun 223 3158 8 1 9 30 
NEW YORK AMERICANS 
2 f 
ocaxrSSsz 
Bauer, rf......... 6 14416000 
Cerv, cf, If....... 6 165) 1226 Oat 
McDougald, 3b... 7 27 2 7 0 0 4- 
Noren, cf, If...... 6 140%000 
Berra, ¢..........5 T. 24,610 (10d 
Mantle, cf,rf.... 3 10 12 00 1 
Collins, 1b, rf.... 5 12 6 2 00 2. 
Skowron, 1b..... 6 122) 4a 2 Oot 
Howard, If, rf.... 7 26 3 65 0 0 1 
Martin, 2b.../....- 72-25 2.8 41°4=0 
Rizzuto, ss....... B18; 2°. £8050 20) 
E. Robinson, 1b.. 4 3 0 2 0 0 0 
J.Coleman,ss... 3 3 00 0 0 0 ¢ 
tCarroll...... 2°00 0) BO Gam 
Ford, p. 2. AC) 4210" 10-60 
Grim, p. 3221108) O05 0278 
Byrne, p 3.5640. f0: 50°50 
Turley, p 3.1 00 46.) .070 
Morgan, p 2° . 0\.:0%07 (OF -0520 
Kucks, p 2.°0' (0° 0:01 0520 
*Carey........... 25 2) Oris Oni: 
Sturdivant, p.... 2 000000 
rsen, P........ 1 12) 0) 870 0N18 
R. Coleman, pp... 1 000000 0 
A a =. | We oe 222 2655 4 2 8 25 22 


Brooklyn Dodgers............. Ps 
New York Yankees............ 3 


Seven-Game Totals 


Paid attendance—362,310. 

Net receipts—$2,337,515.34. 
Commissioner’s share—$350,627.30. 
Players’ share—$654,853.59. 

Clubs’ and leagues’ share—$1,332,034. 


WEIGHT LIFTING | 


United States Champions ae 
Press Snatch cé& 


UR Dep eaten Hii’ Vsaieote eee we 5 215 260 
132 Ib.—Isaac Berger 225 20 ; 
8 —Joe Pitman 30 230 


148 Ib.—Joe 5 cal She: 

165 tb.—Dick Giller.... 245 245 
181 lb.—Tommy Kono. 310 , 
198 Ib.—Dave Sheppard 295 ano 
Heavy.—Paul Anderson 390 320 


i ‘ i : ‘ 


TENNIS 


+ Forest Hills, N. Y- 
* wightman Cup (women)—U. S. beat England, 6 to 
' 1, at Rye, N. Y. " 


Wimbledon Champions 


Singles—Tony Trabert, Cincinnati « 

Women’s singles—Louise Brough, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

Doubles—Lew Hoad-Rex Hartwig, Australia 

- Women’s doubles—Angela Mortimer-Ann Shilcock, 

-_ England 

_ Mixed doubles—. Victor Seixas, Jr., Philadelphia- 

- Doris Hart, Coral Gables, Fla. 


United States 
gles—Tony Trabert 
omen’s singles—Doris Hart 
jou bles-—Kosei Kamo-Atsushi Miyagi, Japan 
Women’s doubles—Louise Brough, Beveriy Hills, 
_Calif.-Mrs. Margaret O. du Pont, Wilmington, 


{ 


Del. 

Mixed doubles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr.-Doris Hart 
hunior singles—Estaban Reyes, Mexico City 

uunior doubles—Gregory Grant, San Marino, Calif.- 
Juan Jose, Manila 

ys’ singles—Ned Neely, Atlanta, Ga. 

: 6’ doubles—Earl Buchholz, St. Louis-Ned Neely 
Interscholastic singles—Crawford Henry, Grady 


stad, 
_ Girls’ singles (18 and under)—Barbara Breit, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Girls’ doubles (18 and under)—Diane Wooton, 
Santa Monica, Calif.-Barbara Breit 
Girls’ singles (15 and under)—Donna Floyd, Arling- 


nm, Va. 

Girls’ doubles (15 and under)—Sally Moore, Bakers- 
field, Calif.-Albertina Rodi, Beverly Hills, Calif- 

nior singles—R. Philip Hanna, New York 
Senior doubles—Edward ChandlereGerald Strat- 
_ford, San Francisco 
Wo eee senior singles—Mrs. Nell Hopman, Aus- 

alia F] 

men’s senior doubles—Mrs. Shaw McKean, 
outh Hamilton, Mass.-Mrs. Richard Buck, 
_ Manchester, Mass. 


a Se CLAY COURT 


ns ‘Tony Trabert 
fomen’s singles—Mrs. Dorothy H. Knode, Forest 


Hills, N. Y- 

pipes tam: Richardson, Westfield, N. J.-Tony 
abert 

*s doubles—Janet Hopps, Seattle-Mrs. Dor- 
. Knode 


“PUBLIC PARKS 


‘Singles—Clyde Hippenstiel, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Ww omen’s singles—June Stack, Hamtramck, Mich. 


: _ - INTERCOLLEGIATE 

Singles—Jose Aguero, Tulane 

Doubles—Pancho Contreras-Joaquin Reyes, South- 
__ern California 

: m—Southern California (12 pts.) 


INDOOR 


Tony Trabert 
en’s singles—Kay Hubbell, North Conway, 


E. Victor Seixas, Jr.-Tony Trabert 
V Lag ta ee Buen Jeffery, Melrose, Mass.- 
y e 
e Ca bles—Wallace McIntyre, Chestnut Hill, 
.-Ruth Jeffery 


on Bennett of Hodgenville, 


of 100 targets from 19 yards out 
tt the outstanding prize in the 
rt. Mrs. Dolly Isetts of Kenosha, Wis., 
c women’s title with 93 x 100; R. L. 
wi ee of Grand Island, Neb., was the 
or victor with 95 x 100, and George 
of Indianapolis led the profes- 
with 94 x 100. 

Ag a 4 


- Davis Cup (men)—Australia beat U. S., 5 to 0, at’ 


Ky., 


% ; bs ¥ “, 
* Information 


ye 


Please A 


‘CONTRACT BRIDGE, 1954-55 


Source: American Contract Bridge League. 


Champions \ Per 
National open individual—Dr. Kermit Chadwick, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. e 
Master mixed pairs—Mrs, Betty Windley, Norfolk 
Va., and Said Haddad, Washington, D. C. ~s 
National women’s team—Mrs. Marguerite Harris 
and Mrs. Richard H. Ecker, New York; Mrs. R. B. © 
Fuller, Tarrytown, N. Y., and Mrs. Max Matz, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
National men’s team—Jeff Glick, Miami Shores, 
Fla.; Arthur S. Goldsmith and Aaron Frank, 
Cleveland, Sol Mogal and Alvin Landy, New York — 
National open pairs—Paul H. Hodge, Abilene, Tex., | 
and George Heath, Dallas 
National non-master pairs—Dr. Stephen Gerna- 
zian, Atlanta, Ga., and E. J. Earley, Decatur, Ga. 
Hate Cu individual—Norman Kay, Merchant 
ville, N. J. 
Senior master individual—W. W. Williams, Jr., 
Raleigh, N. C. (aa 
Vanderbilt Cup team—John R. Crawford and Sid- 
ney Silodor, Philadelphia; B. Jay Becker, George 
Rapee and Howard Schenken, New_York 
National mixed team—Mrs. Terry Michaels and 
Alvin Roth, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Gratian 
Goldstein, Leland Ferer and Harry Harkavy, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Aa 
Master knockout team—Samuel M. Stayman, 
Myron Field, Richard F. Kahn and Lee Hazen, 
New York; Charles J. Solomon, Philadelphia 
Life master pairs—Ben Fain, Houston, and Paul 
H. Hodge . 
Master pairs—Stanley Rappaport and Herschel 
Wolpert, Minneapolis « 
National men’s pairs—Douglas Drury and Eric 
Murray, Toronto " 
National women’s pairs—Mrs. Margaret Wagar, ~ 
Atlanta, Ga., and Mrs. Kay Rhodes, New Yor 
National non-master team—Bryce McAdam, Sta 
ley Lefler, Mitchell D. Edelson, Chicago, and Ross 
M. Sherrill, Evanston, Ill. SARA 
World team—Terence Reese, Boris Schapiro, Jo 
danis Pavlides, Kenneth Konstam, Leslie Dodd: 
Adam Meredith and Reginal Corwen (non-playin: 
captain), all of Great Britain 


POLO 


National Outdoor Champions 


Open—Triple C (A. D. Beveridge, Dr. William 
Linfoot, Paul Barry, Harold Barry) i p 
20-goal—San Antonio Triple C (Vic Graber, William ~ 
Wayman, Dr. William Linfoot, Harold Barry) . 

Paul Butler Handicap—Meadow Brook (Hugo Da 
mar, George H. Bostwick, Alan L. Corey, J 
Devereux Milburn, Jr.) 


tat 
Indoor Champions AD a “4 
National senior—Squadron A, New York (Philip Brady, John 
F. Ivory, Jr., George C. Sherman, Jr.) 4 
National 12-goal—New York Athletic Club (Fred Rice, Zenas — 
Colt, Herb Pennell) i 
National intercollegiate—Cornell (A. Mitchell, C. Saenz, 
A. Santa Maria) vee 
Sherman Memorial tournament—Huntington (Raymond Koch, 


Vincent Rizzo, Joseph Rizzo) (Awe 
Eastern 12-goal—New York A. C. (Rice, Pennell, Colt) a y 
WATER SKIING ae 


a] 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS = 
(At Lakeland, Fla.) 


Men—Butch Rosenberg, Winter Haven, Fla. 
Women—Willa McGuire, Winter Haven, Fla. 
Veterans—Earl Hollowel!, Panama City, Fla. — 
Junior boys—Charles Stearns 4 
Junior girls—Mary Ann Moenert 


TOURNAMENT RECORDS Tae 


World jumping—125 feet, by Butch Ros 
Aug. 28, at Lakeland, Pla. 

Veterans—76 feet, Earl Holiowell 5 

Junior boys—88 feet, Bob Marotti a 


. eee 
Junior girls—60 feet, Mary Ann Moenert = = 
DOG SHOWS Ss 


Westminster best-m-show—Dr. John A. Saylor’s Ch. Kip) 
Fearnought (bulldog). Long Beach, Calif. = 
Morris and Essex best-in-show—Mr. and Mr 
Wagner's Ch. Baroque of Quality Hill (boxe! 


Compiled by | 
ay ROBERT E. GRAYSON 
Director, Editorial Library, New York Herald Tribune 


aa 


ae / A Africa: Airlines: Mh 
ae Sp Area, 669 Countries: leading, 708 
a British Commonwealth, 522-| Pilots: number, 473 
AM. See Amplitude modula- 30 : Scheduled, 473 
tion — Dimensions, 669 Airplanes: 

Abbreviations: Elevations, 669 Accidents, 694-95 
Academic degrees, 133 Exploration, 667 Death rates, 120 
Chemical elements, 432-33 French territories, 579-84 Firsts, 469-71 
Weights & measures, 427 Map, 79 Freight, 723 

_ Aberdeen, S. Dak., 267 Museums, 685 Invention, 434 
Political changes, 149 Passengers, 473, 723 
u Population, 92, 669 Types, 474-75 
byssinia. See Ethiopia Religions, 437 See also Aviation 
_ Academic degrees, 131, World War IT, 145 Airport: Largest, 264 
cademies: Service, 341-42 Agate (measure), 428° Aisne, Battle of, 702 
cademy awards, 465-66 Agencies: Akron, Ohio: ra 
cademy of Natural Seienees of U.N., 746-47 General information, 275 — 

Philadelphia, 318 U. S., 390-91, 392 Government, 286 yn 

Acadia National Park, 315 Agents: Establishments, 722 Newspaper: pace 294 
ccidents: Agincourt, Battle of, 700 Population: growth, 97 
Aviation: famous, 694-95 Agriculture: Akron (dirigible), 695 | 
Death rates, 117, 118, 120 Animals: on farms, 725, 726 | Alabama: ie 
Deaths: frequency, 113 Employment, 719, 727 General information, 25 


Motor-vehicle: deaths, 117, FAO, 746 Accidental death rates, 1 
119 


Farms: number, 725 Agriculture: statistics, 
ailroad: famous, 696 Income, 725 727 ‘ 
Legislation, 329-33 Altitudes, 135 


Aconcagua, 670 Prices: index, 723 Area: land, 96 a, 

cronym: Defined, 151 Production: by state, 726 Births: number, 109 | 
ictium, Battle of, 698 Production: world, 707-08 Congress: members, 3 
ctors and Actresses, 218-39 Schools, 129 Death rates, 115, 
dams, John: See also Farms; Food Deaths: infants, 


Agriculture, U. S. Dept. of, 390,| Deaths: motor-vehicle, 1: 
392 Deaths: number, 115. 
Election, 356 School lunch program, 128 Divorces: statistics, 106. 
Family, 383 Secretaries, 395-96 Economy: statistic’ 


ll of Fame, 468 Aid. See Foreign aid Education: Negroe: 


as, John Quiney: | Air, 499 Education: statist 
Composition, 30 130 
i Air brake: Invention, 434 Elections: statistic: 

Election, 356 Air carriers: Traffic, 723 Executions: metho 

Family, 383 Air Force (U. S.): Families: number, 

Hall of Fame, 468 Academy, 342 Government, 285 
finority President, 419 Airplanes: types, 475 Highest, lowest poin' 
amson Act, 329 Allowances, 344, 345 Holidays, 454 

ing machine: Invention, 434 History, 343 Hospitals: number, 
is Ababa, Ethiopia, 572 Legislation, 334, 335 Map, 83 ‘ 

dress, Forms of, 178-80 Officers, 344, 392 Marriages: statist 

den, 537 Pay, 338,..344, 345 Motor c 

Area & population, 515 Personnel, 348 caused by, 119 

dler Planetarium, 500 Ranks, 344 Motor vehicles: laws, 28 

dmirals: Armed Forces, 392 Air mail: Newspapers: numbe! 
miralty Islands, 547 First service, 470 Population: dens 

\dmission to Union: States, 251-| First transcontinental, 702 Population: growt 
ait Foreign: rates, 353 Population: marita 
\dvent, 453 U. S.: rates, 350 104 i 

dvertising, 720 Air mileages, 290-93 Shore line, 137 
jhanistan : Air parcel post, 350, 353 Time zone, 86 — tk 
sneral information, 501-02 Air pump: Invention, 434 Unemployment: compen; 

Diplomats: U. S., 339 Airbases: U. S., 68-69, 76 tion, 741 i ‘TH 

‘Unit d Nations, 743 Airlift: Berlin, 146 Voting qualifications, 367 


i) 


endeavored to prepare the INDEX for easy use by professional researchers and 


quickly and you think it’s our fault, kindly send suggestions an criticiems t 


~ THE INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
. 444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. ¥.. 


871 


Mr. and Mrs. Public. This goal presents many difficulties and we modestly hops we | 
eeded. Where we have failed we would appreciate your help. If you cannot fin 2a 


872 


Alabama Museum of Natural His- 
i \tory;<al9 

Alameda, Calif., $7 

Alamo, Battle of, 70! 
\lamogordo, NM. Mex., 263 
Aland Islands, 575 

Alaska: 

‘General information, 271-72 

- Congress: member, 388 

_ Education: funds, 128 
‘xecutions: method, 126 
Holidays, 454 

Map, 80 

_ National Convention: dele- 
gates, 354 
Statehood, 337 
Time zones, 477 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Volcanoes, 677 


4. 


compensa- 


502-03 


information, 
264 


, 491 


ip 
Alberta (province), 534 
Albright Gallery, 319 


- Albuquerque, N. Mex., 97, 263 


canoes, 677 
xander the Great, 698 
dria, Egypt, 568 
Va., 97, 269 
ii: Abdicates, 141 


ited Nations, 21 
ers, Algeria, 579 
a (bidg.), 687 
ra, Calif., 97 
Sedition Acts, 323 
egistration Act, 333 
erica Conference. 


viation: records, 472, 473 
ties: U. S., 275-84 


es, 675— 
untain peaks, 134, 670 


States: U. S., 135 
tates, 134 
69... 


U. S., 717 
world, 708 


ide & latitude, 491 
tic declination, 491 


See 


Amateur radio stations, 299 

Amazon, 674 

Ambassador Bridge, 689 

Ambassadors: To & from U. S., 
339-40 

Amendments: Constitution, 415- 
18 


American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 317 
American Bible Society, 703 
American Broadcasting Company, 
297 
American Derby, 827, 857 
American economy, 705-34 
American Federation of Labor, 
721 
Merger plan with CIO, 8 
American Labor party, 361-65 
American League. See Baseball 
American Museum of Natural 
History, 317 
American party, 357 
American Revolution: 
Casualties, 347 
Events, 698 
American Samoa, 273 
American’s Creed, 424 
Amplitude Modulation: 
151 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Library, 683 
Longitude & latitude, 490 
Museum, 684 
Population, 626 
Time of day, 490 
Zoo, 686 
Amu Darya, 674 
Amur, 674 
Amusement: N 
Consumer spending, 712 
Establishments, 720 
Price index, 712 
Anchorage, Alaska, 271 
Ancient empires, 680 
Andaman and Nicobar 
542 
Andaman Sea, 671 
Andorra, 579 
Angel Falls, 672 
Angelus Temple, 441 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. See Su- 
dan 
Angola, 64! 
Trade: with U. S., 733 
Angstrom, 428 
Animals: 
Classification, 435 
Farm, 725, 726 
Gestation, incubation & lon- 
gevity, 673 fe 
Names of males, 
young, 207 
Annam, 585-86 
Annapolis, Md., 259 
Naval Academy, 341 
Antarctica: 
Area, 669 
Discovered, 668 
Blevations, 669 
Exploration, 668 
Anthem, National, 421 
Anthracite. See Coal 
Anthropology: Races, 436 
Antietam, Battle of, 698 
Anti-Federalist party, 356 
Antigua, 536 
Antilles, Netherlands, 628 
Antimasonic party, 356 
Antimony: Production, 706 
Antipopes: List, 447 
Antitoxin: Diptheria, 435 
Antitrust laws, 329, 331 
Antwerp, Belgium, 507, 685 
Anzio, Italy, 145 


Defined, 


Islands, 


females, 


; Information Please Alt 


Apothecaries weight, 426 
Apparel. See Clothing — 
Appendicitis: Death rates, 
Apples: Farm prices, 725 _ 
Arabia, 503 

See 


Arabian Desert, 673 
Arabs. 


Aral, Lake, 675 ; 
Archbishops: ~ = 
Canterbury, 450 a 

Roman Catholic, 443-45 
Archery, 861 
Architecture: 


Argentina: 


Aristotle, 680 
Arizona: ‘ 


Pe SAA it a. ae 


ba 


Arabia; 


also. Saudi 


Yemen 


See Israel; 


individual — 
Arab nations 3 2 


e 


Buildings: tallest, 696 


Structures:. famous, 686-88 


Arctic: Exploration, 668 
Arctic Ocean, 671 

Are (meas.), 425 

Area: 


Continents, 669 = 
Countries, 690 a 
Deserts, 673 bee 
Formulas for, 427 Lipo 
Islands, 671 
Lakes, 673 é 
Measures of, 426 =. |! 
Oceans & seas, 671 oe - 
U. S.: cities, 97—100 a) 
U. S.: growth, 90 - 3 
U. S.t7 states, 96 ls 
U. S.: water, 137 a 
General information, 504-06 — 
Perén, ousted; Lonardi prov. — 
Pres., 14 ' i 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 — 
Death rate, 710 ek 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday, national, 670 
Navy: rating, 710 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 667 


General information, 251 — 
Accidental death rates, 11 
Agrlouleure, statistics, 7 
2' yo 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 38 
Death rates, 118 ae 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, | 
Deaths: number, 115 _ 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 
Economy: statistics, 726, 
ate statistics, 12! 
1 ’ ; 
Elections: statistics, 3 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 > 
Highest, lowest points, 1 
Holidays, 454 \ 
Hospitals: number, 120 — 


Map, 
Marriages: statistics, 1 
Motor vehicles: 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 2 
Newspapers: numbe 
Population: density, 9 


pe none ee 
nemployment: | 
tion, 741, 


re] Ye tee 


Index 
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_ Tee 


Voting: qualifications, 367 
Arkansas: 


General information, 252 
Accidental death rates, 118 
aa dea ae statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 386 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths:. infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 


oes statistics, 127, 
30 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 


NG 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 


Population: marital status, 


104 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: 
Arkansas River, 136 
Arlington Stakes, 828, 857 
Armada, Spanish, 701 
Armed forces (U. S.): 
Academies: service, 341-42 
Airplanes, 475 
Allowances, 344, 345 
Armed Forces Day, 423 
Casualties, 347-48 
Construction, 716 
History, 343 
Insignia, 344 
Military interventions, 382 
Officers, 344, 392 
Pay, 344-47 
Personnel: by year, 348 
Ranks, 344, 345 


Veterans’ benefits, 332, 349 


See also Selective Service 


Armed forees (world), 346, 710 
Armed Neutrality Act, 329, 332, 
333 


Armenia. See U.S.S.R. 
Armistice Day, 452, 454 
Army (U. S.): 
Allowances, 344, 345 
Casualties, 347-48 
Court martial cases, 126 
Expenditure, 729 
History, 343 
Insignia, 344 
Legislation, 334, 335 
McCarthy dispute, 148 
Military Academy, 341 
Officers, 344, 392 
Pay, 344-47 
Personnel: by year, 348 
Ranks, 344, 345 
Reserve, 338 
Arrests: By sex & age, 125 
‘Arsenal of Democracy,” 144 
“Arsenal of the Nation,’’ 253 
Art museums: 
United States, 317-21 
World, 684-85 
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qualifications, 367 


Artemis: Temple of, 668 
Arthur, Chester A.: 
Biography, 375 
Cabinet, 395 
Family, 383 
Articles of Confederation, 420 
Aruba, 628 
“Aryan race,” 435 
Aseension Day, 453 
Aseorbie aeid: In foods, 431 
Ash Wednesday, 451, 453 
Ashanti, 525 
Asheville, N. C., 97 
Ashmolean Museum, 684-85 
Asia: 
Area, 669 


se Cae Commonwealth, 537— 


Dimensions, 669 
Elevations, 669 
Emigration: to U. S., 95 
Exploration, 667 
French territories, 585-87 
Map, 72-73 
Major issues (1955), 18-19 
Population, 92, 669 
Religions, 437 
Structures: famous, 687-88 
Assassinations: 
340 
Assaults: 
125 
Assembly: Right of, 415 
Apeeece cha eae By 
Assets: 
Corporations, 724 
Insurance companies, 714 
Associations, 703-04 
Sports, 762 
Assyrian empire, 680 
Astronomy, 476-500 
Atmosphere, 499 
Auroras: polar, 497 
Comets, 496-97 
Constants, 499 
Eclipses (1956), 499 
Measures, 428, 429 
Meteors, 500 
Moon, 498-99 
Observatories, 500 
Planetaria, 500 
Planets, 498 
Seasons, 497-98 
Stars: brightest, 495 
Stars: 
492-94 
Sun, 494-95 
Symbols, 496 
Telescopes, 500 
Zodiac: signs, 496 
Athens, Greece, 592 
World War II, 144 
Athletes: Of year, 784 
Atkins Museum, 321! 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
General information, 
Fire (1946), 693 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 
Atlantic Charter, 144 
Atlantic City, N. J., 97, 491 
Atlantic Ocean: 
Dimensions, 671 
Flights over, 470-71 
Passages: record, 697 
U. S.: coastline, 137 
U. S.: water area, 137 
Atlas. See Maps 
Atlas Mountains, 625 
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morning & evening, 


Atmosphere, 30-32, 499 

Atomie bomb: 
Clinton Engineer Works, 268 
“Doomtown,” 11 
Explosions, 145, 146 
Hei Engineer Works, 
Los Alamos laboratory, 263 
Oak Ridge, 268 ue 


U.S.S.R., 147 
Washington Conference 
(1945), 145 


Weather factor, 37-38 
Atomic cocktail: Defined, 151 
Atomic energy: 

Civilian control, 334, 337 

Control: U. N., 146, 147, 742 

Discoveries, 435 

Einstein: theorem, 427 

First atomic submarine, 9 

Museum, 319 

Pool launched, 148 

Submarine, 147, 148 
Atomie Energy Comm. 

390, 392 

Creation, 334 

Oppenheimer decision, 148 
Atoms. See Elements 
Atonement, Day of, 452 
Attendanee. See Education 
Attonacys General (U. S.), 393— 


Auburn, Maine, 258 

Auckland Islands, 549 

Augusta, Ga., 97, 255 

Augusta, Maine, 258 

Aureomycin: Discovery, 435 

Aurora, IIl., 97 

Auroras, polar, 497 

Austerlitz, Battle of, 700 

Austin, Nev., 491 

Austin, Tex., 97, 268 

Australia: 
General information, 545-47 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Airlines: rating, 708 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 111, 710 
Dimensions, 669 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Employment: rating, 709 
International Bank, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 
Mineral: rating, 706, 707 
Museums, 685 
SEATO, 150 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Trade, with U. S., 733 
Treaty: U.S., N.Z., 402-03 
United Nations, 743 
Universities, 682 
World War II, 347 

Australian Desert, 673 

Austria: 
General information, 506-07 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
German occupation, 506 
Independence, 506 
Industry: production, 730 
Industry: rating, 708, 70% 
International Bank, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 
Map, 89 

MSA: allotments, 734 

Trade: rating, 709 { 

Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 

Treaty (1955), 16 

World War I, 349 

World War II, 348 
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Autogyro: First flights, 470 
utomatic rifle: Invention, 434 
utomobile industry : 
~ Detroit, 260 
’ Establishments, 722 
Exports, 731 
- Hours worked, 717 
_ Imports, 731 

- Repairs: shops, 720 
Sales, 722 
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Auto racing, 844-45 
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Invention, 434 

Laws: by state, 287 
Registrations, 711 
Thefts: arrests, 125 
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yard s, 455-68 
.cademy, 465-66 
_Y. Critics’, 466-68 
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litzer prizes, 460-64 
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n Captivity,” 698 
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‘Islands, 649 
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Balkhash, [ave 675 
Balloons: . 
Flights, 469 g 
Helium: first use, 470 
Invention, 434 
Baltie Sea, 671 
Baltimore, Md., 259 
General Information, 276 
Continental Congress, 420 
Fire (1904), 693 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
National Conventions, 355 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 
Walters Gallery, 321 
Bamboo Curtain: Defined, 152 
Bandung, Indenesia: Conference 
(1955), 11 
Bangor, Maine, 258, AQI 
Banks (isl.), 671! 
Banks & Banking 
Bank holiday (1933), 142 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, 331 
Federal Reserve System, 329 
First bank, 702, 703 
International Bank, 746 
Land banks: loans, 329 
Legislation, 329, 331, 332 
NYC mergers, 9, 10 
RFC, 331 
State-owned bank, 265 
U. S. Bank, 323, 324 
See also Federal Reserve 
Baptist Churches, 437-38 
Barbados, 530 
Area & Population, 515 
Barber shops: Number, 720 
Barents Island, 632 
Barley: 
Prices: farm, 725 
‘Production: world, 707 
Barometer: Invention, 434 
Barre, Vt., 269 
Barrel (meas.), 429 
Baseball: 
1955 champions & 
853, 859, 864-69 
All-Star games, 775, 865 
All-time records, TIA 
Ball parks: dimensions, 775 
Batting: records, 772, 866 
Clubs: nicknames, 115 
Clubs: number, 720 
Commissioner, 763 
Dixie Series, 865 
Feller: pitching, 772 
Final standings, 865 
Game: longest, 776 
Government, 763 
Hall of Fame, 319, 773 
History, 763 
Home runs: records, 774 
Junior champions, 865 
Junior World Series, 776, 865 
Major leagues, 7163-15, 865-69 
Measurements, 814 
Minor leagues, 865 
Most Valuable Players, 775 
spr eta Baseball Congress, 
Pan-American Games, 859 
Sa winners: by year, 
Pitching: records, 774, 867 
Ruth: home runs, 773 
World Series, 764-70, 867-69 
Basic English, 152 
Basketball: 
1955 Champions & 
848-49, 853, 856, 859 
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Bastille: 
Basutoland, 522-23 


Bataan, 
Bath tubs: 
Baton Rouge, 
Battlefield Parks, National, 316 
Battlefield Sites, National, 316 
Battleships: 347 ' 
Baudouin I, 
Bauxite, 252, 706 } 
Bay City, Mich., 97 Sa 
Bayonne, N. J., 97 > 
Bazooka: Defined, 152 a) 
Beaumont, Tex., 97 = + 
Beauty Parlors: 
Bebop: Defined, 152 
Bechuanaland, 523 


Belgium: 


' International Bank, 734 — 


Belgrade, 
Bellingham, Wash., 270 
Belmont Futurity Stakes, iar 
Belmont Stakes, 829, 857 
Benedictine Order, 698 — We 
Benefits: ey 


reeords, 


College, 805, 848 
History, 805 ‘ 
‘Measurements, 814 
Olympic Games, 791. ey 
Pan-American Games, 859 : 
Professional, 805, 848-49 “= 
Destroyed, 698 


Area & popula On: 515_ 


In homes, 714 
La., 97, 258 
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Number, 720-5 


Area & population, 515 4 


Bedloe’s Island, 406 ~ 
Beds: ; 
Beef: Prices, 725 
Beer hall putsch, 
Beet Sugar. See Sugar 7 f 
Belgian Congo: a 


Hospital, 120 : 
141% % 


General information, 509 ‘ 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Minerals: rating, 706, 107 

Trade: with U. S., 733 mM 
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General information, 
Airlines: rating, 708 
Birth rate, 111 a | 
Currency: Par value, 734 oe 
Death rate, 116 = 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 134.20 
Industry: production, 30 
Industry: rating; 709 >>) ee 


Life expectancy, 124 
Minerals: rating, 706, 107 
MSA: allotments, 734 2 
NATO, 150 
Railways: rating, 709 
Trade, 732, 733 

United Nations, 143 
Western European 
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World War I, 347 ; 
World War II, 144, 145, 
Yugoslavia, 665 — 
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Social Security, 738-41 
Veterans, 349 
Benes, Eduard, 563 
Beria, Lavrenti P., 

Bering Sea, 671 
Bering Strait: Diseoverey 66" > 
Berkeley, Calif., 97. — a 
Berkshire Museum, 319 bi sé 
Berlin, Germany “ah 
General informations 592 
Airlift, 146 1 
Congress of Berlin, 701 
Longitude & latitude, 490, he 
Museums, 684, 685 
‘Population: world Ripe 
Russian blockade, 

State pee coil 

Time of day, 49! 
World War II, ‘e, 


'Borlin, N. H., 282 
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Bermudas, 531 
Area & population, 515 
Bernadotte, Count, 607 
Berwyn, lil., 97 
Bessemer converter, 434 
Betatron, 152 
Bethlehem, Pa., 97 
Bhutan, 510 
Bible, 698 
Characters, 192-95 
Bicycles. See Cycling 
Bifocal lens: Invention, 434 
Big Bend National Park, 315 
Bikini, 146 
Bill of Rights, 415 
Billiards, 816-17, 850 
Parlors: number, 720 
Billings, Mont., 261 
Bills: Congressional, 329-38, 
410 
Bills (money): Portraits, 328 
Biloxi, Miss., 260 
Binaural sound, 152 
Binet tests, 435 
Binghamton, N. Y., 97 
Biographies: 
Presidents (U. S.), 363-80 
Pulitzer prizes for, 463-64 
Biological warfare, 152 
Birds: 

Incubation & longevity, 673 
State, 251-71 
Birmingham, Ala.: 251! 
General information, 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
National Convention, 355 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 

Time of day, 491 
Birmingham, England, 514 
Birth rates: 

By age of mother, 112 

By country, 111 

By race, 112 

By state, 109 

By year, 112 

Highest: by country, 709-10 
Births: 

By age of mother, 112 

By order to mother, 110 

By race, 112 

By state, 109 

By year, 110, 112 

Famous persons, 218-39 

Multiple, 111 
Birthstones, 205 
Bishops: 

Methodist, 443 

Protestant Episcopal, 442-43 

Roman Catholic, 443-45 
Bismarck (battleship), 144 
Bismarck, N. Dak., 264-65, 491 
Bismarek Archipelago, 547 
Bituminous. See Coal 
Black Death, 698 
Black Friday, 698 
Black Hills, 267 
Black market: Defined, 152 
Blacksmith shops: Number, 720 
Blanc, Mt., 670 
Blind flight: First, 471 
_Blind persons: Education, 129 
Blitz: Defined, 152 
Blockbuster: Defined, 152 
Blood: 

Circulation of: discovery, 435 

Tests: for marriage, 10 
“Blood, toil, tears, sweat,” 144 
Blue ribbon jury, 152 
Board foot, 429 
Bobsledding, 781, 849 
Boer War, 698 
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Boiling point: 
Chemical elements, 432-33 
Water, 428 
Boise, Idaho, 255, 491 
Bolivia: 
General information, 510-11 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U.S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
Minerals: rating, 706, 707 
Trade: with U. 8., 732 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
Bolt (meas.), 429 
Bombay, India, 541, 542 
Bombers, 474, 475 
Bonded debts: Cities, 275-84 
Bonin Islands, 275 
Voleano, 676 
Bonuses: 
Bonus marchers, 141 
Legislation, 330, 332 
Boogie-woogie: Defined, 152 
Bookburning: Defined, 152 
Books: Postal rate, 350 
See also Literature; 
lishing 
Bop: Defined, 152 
Borneo (isl.), 671 
Borneo, Netherlands, 600 
Borneo, North, 538 
Area & population, 515 
Bosporus, 656 
Boston, Mass., 259 
General information, 276 
Boston Massacre, 698 
Boston Tea Party, 698 
Fires, 693, 694 
Government, 286 
Leyte explosion, 694 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Museums, 319, 320 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 
Bosworth Field, Battle of, 702 
Botanic garden: First, 702 
Bottleneck: Defined, 152 
Bougainville, 550 
Boulder, Cojo., 253 
Boulder Dam. See Hoover Dam 
Boundaries: U. S., 134 
Bourbon. See Réunion 
Bouvet Island, 632 
Bowling, 806-07, 849 
Alleys: number, 720 
Lawn bowling, 863 
Boxer Rebellion, 698 
Boxing: 
1955 champions, 853, 858, 860 
A.A.U., 860 
Bare-knuckle champions, 
793 
Champions, world, 793-95 
College, 860 
Firsts: famous, 795 
Gates: biggest, 792 
Heavyweight Championship 
fights, 793 
History, 792 
Louis: ring record, 796 
Measurements, 814 
Neil Award, 795 
Olympic Games, 791 
Pan-American Games, 858 
Weight limits, 796 
Boy Scouts of America, 703 
Brahmaputra, 674 
Brainwashing: Defined, 153 
Brazil: 
General information, 511-14 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Airlines: rating, 708 
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Currency: Par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Discovery, 668 
Holiday: national, 690 
Industry: rating, 709 
Navy: rating, 710 
Trade, 709, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
World War II, 348 
Bremen (ship), 697 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 
Brethren, Church of, 440 
Bricker Amendment, 337 
Bridge (game): 
Champions, 870 
Conary bridge systems, 
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Bridgeport, Conn., 97, 253 
Bridges: 
Highest auto bridge, 268 
Hise suspension bridge, 
Notable bridges, 689 
Bristol, Eng.: Museum, 685 
British Cameroons. See Cam- 
eroons 
British Columbia, 534 
British Commonwealth, 514 
See also individual nations 
British Guiana. See Guiana 
British Honduras. See Honduras 
British Loan Act, 333 
British Malaya. See Malaya 
British Museum, 683, 684 
British New Guinea. See Papua 
Broadcasting. See Radio; Tele- 
vision 
Broadway: Longest runs, 704 
Brockton, Mass., 97 
Brokers: Establishments, 722 
Bronx: 
Area & population, 99 
Borough President, 280 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, 689 
Brooklyn: 
Area & population, 99 
Borough President, 281 
Brooklyn Museum, 317 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Bridge, 689 
Brooklyn Eagle (news.), 10 
Brown, John, 698 
Brownout: Defined, 153 
Brunei, 538 
Area & population, 515 
Brussels, Belgium, 507 
Library, 683 
Longitude & latitude, 490 
Museums, 684 
Population, 691 
Time of day, 490 f 
Bryan, William Jennings, 355, 
357,> 00) ao5 
Bryce Canyon National Park, 315 
Buchanan, James: 
Biography, 373 
Cabinet, 394 
Election, 357 
Minority President, 419 
Nomination, 355 
Budapest, Hungary, 691 
Museum, 685 
Buddhists: Number, 437, 440 
Budget. See Expenditure; Rev- 
enue 
Budget, Bureau of, 389, 391 
Budget dollar, 728 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 504 
Conference (1936), 143 
Buffalo, N. Y., 264 
General information, 276 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 - 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—(cont.) 
Magnetic declination, 491 
- Museums, 319 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 
Buhl Planetarium, 500 
Building. See Construction 
Buildings: 
- Famous, 686-88 
_ Tallest, 696 
Bulganin, Nikolai: 
- Becomes Premier, 16 
_ Visit to Yugoslavia, 17 
_ Bulgaria: ; 
General information, 550-52 
Birth rate, 111 

eath rate, 116 
World War I, 349 
World War II, 334, 348, 551 
ulge, Battle of, 145 
ull Run, Battle of, 698 
ulldozer: Defined, 153 
Bunker Hill, Battle of, 259, 698 
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Calhoun, John C., 393, 394 
California: 
General information, 252 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
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Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 386 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: statistics, 127, 130 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Gold rush, 699 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Mountain peaks, 134 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
oper ea marital status, 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
pallforn’ Aeademy of Sciences, 
i 
California Current, 33 
California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, 319 
Calories: Of foods, 431 
Calvin, John, 701 
Cambodia, 586 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Area & population, 577 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Cambridge, Mass., 97, 259 
Camden, N. J., 97, 263 
Camera: Invention, 434 
Cameroons, British, 515 
Volcano, 676 
Cameroun, 580 
Area & Population, 577 
Camp Fire Girls, 703 
Canada: 
General information, 532-36 


Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 


Airlines: rating, 708 
Birth rate, 111, 710 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116, 710 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Emigration: to U. S., 95 
Employment: rating, 709 
Holiday: national, 690 
Hurricane, 693 

Industry: rating, 708 
Lakes, 675 

Libraries, 684 

Life expectancy, 124 
Map, 80 

Minerals: rating, 706, 707 


Motor vehicles: rating, 709 | 


NATO, 150 

Navy: rating, 710 
Railways: rating, 709 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Time of day, 491 a 
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Time Zones, 476-77 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Universities, 682 
World War II, 348 
Canadian River, 136 
Canal Zone: . 
General information, 273 ¥ 
Education: U. S. funds, 128 © 
Executions: method, 126 iS 
Map, 81 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 354 { 
Canals: Famous, 679 
Canary Islands, 649 a Fi 
Volcano, 676 ( a 
Cancer: Death rates, 117 ae 
Cancer, Tropic of, 497 
Cane sugar. See Sugar 
Canoeing, 862 
Canterbury: Archbishops, 450 
Canton, China, 555 q 3 
Canton (isl.), 274 Si 
Canton, Ohio, 97 cS. 7 
Capacity: Units, 426-27 
Cape Bon, 145 
Cape Colony, 523 
Cape Horn: Discovered, 668 
Cape of Good Hope, : 
Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, 698 
Cape Verde Islands, 641-42 } 
Volcano, 676 
Capetown, So. Africa, 691 py 
Capital Parks, National, 316 
Capital punishment: “he 
First state to abolish, 703 
First state to use gas, 262 
Methods: by state, 126 
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See also Executions 
Capitals: : 
Highest capital, 511 a 
State capitals, 251-71 ag 
Capitol (U. S.), 254 “ b 


Caporetto, Battle of, 702 
Capper-Volstead Act, 330 
Capricorn, Tropic of, 497 
Caracas, Venezuela, 663 

Carat (meas.), 429 
Carburetor: Invention, 434 
Cardinals: College of, 445-47 
Caribbean Sea, 671 f 
Caribou, Maine, 42 ; ; 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., 263, 491 
Carlsbad Caverns, 263, 315, 678 
Carnegie Corporation, 7023 ~~ 
Carnegie Endowment, 703° 13 
Carnegie Institute, 319 ee 
Carnival season, 451 4c 
Caroline Islands, 275 a 
Carriers: Domestic traffic, 7: 
Carson City, Nev., 262 rhs 
Carthage, 698 ese 
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First colored, 702 
Pulitzer Prizes, 460-61 
Casablanca Conference, 145 
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Saas goe Foor ese Churchill, Winsten, 516 er 
General information, 538-39 _| Chickens: “Blood, toil, te ann 
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Birth rate, 111 Prices: farm, 725 Resigns (1955), 11 
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Chalons, Battle of, 698 General information, 553-55 Newspapers: leading, 294 
chamberlain, Neville, 516 Birth rate, 111 Population: growth, 97 
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ch Eteanooda, Tenn., 97, 268, 294| U. S. intervention, 382 Civil-defense bill, 335 
Cheese: U. S. prisoners released, 19 Civil rights, 415 
i to 407 wer eect are 699 peg Commissio 
tioning, 145 Chinese (U.'S.), 93 
See also Nonwhite races 
Pate ak Chinese- Japanese War, 698 Casualties, 2a . 
bl Chinese Turkestan’ See Sin-| Events, 698 
kiang Civil War, Spanish, 143 ey 
Chosen. See Korea Civilian Conservation Corps, | 
Christ. See Jesus Clarksburg, W. Va., 270 
Christian Science, 440 Classified: Defined, 153 
Christianity: Clay, Henry, 356, 357, 393, 468. 


Christians: number, 437 Clay industry: 
Roman Empire, 698 Hours worked, 717 
A See also individual churches| Production, 715 
fobel Pr Christmas, 453, 454 Wages, 717 
a ke Bay, 137 Christmas Island, 540, 550 Clayton Antitrust Act, 329 
sap sea ; Chrome: Imports, 731 Cleaning plants: 
; Chromite: Production, 706 Earnings & hours worke ; 
Chromosphere, 496 718 
Chronology: Number, 720 a 


Historical & News events, | Clerical workers: Number, 
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Cleveland, Grover: 
Biography, 376 
Cabinets, 395 
Elections, 357 
Family, 383 
Hall of Fame, 468 
Minority President, 419 
- Nominations, 355 
Cleveland, Ohio, 265 
sp General information, 277 
Building: tallest, 696 
_ Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic. declination, 491 
- Museums, 319 
ational Convention, 355 
ewspapers: leading, 294 
es growth, 97 


thing inahetry: 
tablish spending, 712 
1: 


1 a Defined, 154 
NL Mex., 263 


ims, DY. Reg 137 
B ppepned, 154 


ay mail, 352 
Cardinals, 445-47 


Colleges: 
Accredited, 300-14 
‘Ancient & ‘modern, 681-83 
Degrees: academic, 131, 133 
Enrollment, 132 
Graduates, 130 
Libraries, 684 
Presidents, 300-14 
United States, 300-14, 683 
Cologne, Germany, 589 
World War II, 145 
Colombia: 
General information, 559-60 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: National, 690 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
Colorado: 
General information, 252-53 
Accidental death rates, 118 
ee CURE statistics, 726, 
2' 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 386 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 


Economy: statistics, 726, 727 

Education: statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 


Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 82 

Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Mountain peaks, 134 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Pe ate marital status, 


Time zone, 86 

Unemployment: 
tion, 741 

Voting: qualifications, 367 


compensa-~ 


| Colorado River, 136 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 253, 319 
| Colosseum, 686 

Colossus: Rhodes, 668 
Columbia, S. C., 97, 267, 491 


Columbia Broadcasting System, 


Columbia River, 136 
Columbus, Christopher, 667 
Columbus, Ga., 97, 255 
Columbus, Ohio, 265 
General information, 277 
Building: tallest, 696 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 
Columbus Day, 452, 454 
Combustion: Nature of, 435 
Comets, 496-97 


ty: Defined, 154|Cominform. See Communist In- 


formation Bureau 


_ Information Please Alma 
Comintern. See ‘Third Inte né 
tional J 
Commando: Defined, 154 


/Commerce. See Economy ; 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of, 39 
392 : 


Education: funds, 128 
Secretaries, 395-96 
Commerce.& Labor, U. S., De 
of, 395 
Commissions: City, 286 
Committees: 
Congressional, 385 
National: chairmen, 383 
Commonwealth Fund, 703 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
50 
See also individual nation: i 
Communications: > 
Countries: leading, 708, 709 
Establishments, 715 oe 
FCC, 142, 390, 392 eis 
ITU, 747 i r- 
Communism: 
Countries, 150 
Countries: maps, 68-73 
See also Unionsof S.S.R. 
Communist Information Bureau, 
146 Sx 
Communist International, 700 f 
Communist Manifesto, 698 
Communist party (U. S.): 
Election statistics, 361, 362 
11 leaders guilty, 147 ‘ 
Internal Security Act 
1950, 335 3 
Outlawed, 148, 337 
Como, Lake, 6 
Comoro Islands, 577 
Volcano, 676 
Companies: Billion dollar, 
Compromise of 1850, 698-99 
Comstock Lode, 262 
Concert music. See Music — 
Concord, N. H., 262 
Conditioned reflex, 435 
Cone: Volume, 427 
Confederate Memorial Day. 
Confederate States of A 
Cabinet, 396 
Capital, 396 
Capital, temporary, 251 


51 


ol 


Proclaimed, 699 
See also Civil War; 
Conferences: WW II, 
Confucianists: Numb 
Congo. See Belgian Co! 
Middle Congo 
Congo (river), 674 - 
Congregational Churches, 
Congregational organization 
Jewish, 451 
Congress (U. S.): 
Assembling time, 409, 
Bills & treaties sin 
329-38 
Committees, 385 
84th: members, 38: 
First meeting, 42 


Party standings, 384 
Powers, 408, 409-10 
Salaries, 382 
Shooting in trouser’ 
See also House; Se 
Congress of Berlin, 7 
Congress of Indus’ 
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Congress of Vienna, 699 
Congresses, Continental, 420 
Connecticut: 
General information, 253 ; 
Accidental death rates, 118 
oe statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: ‘members, 384, 386 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
en: statistics, 127, 
0 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 


119 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
edn: marital status, 


Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Connecticut River, 136 
Conspiracy: Penalty, 337 
Constantinople: Founded, 699 
See also Istanbul 
Constitution (U. S.): 
Amendment procedure, 414 
Dates ratified, 407 
History, 323 
Text, 407-18 
Constitutional Union party, 357 
Constitutions (state): 
Dates adopted, 251-71 
First state to have, 253 
Construction industry: 
Activity: by type & year, 716 
_ Employment, 719 
Establishments, 715, 722 
Expenditure, 710 
Hours worked, 718 
Houses built, 713 
Materials: sales, 722 
Wages, 718 
Consumers: 
Credit, 713 
Prices, 712 
Spending, 713 
Contact lens: Defined, 154 
Continental Congresses, 420 
Continental Flag, 422 
Continents. See individual con- 
tinents 
Contour Farming: Defined, 154 
' Contract bridge: 
Champions, 870 
“Systems, 216-17 
Conventions: National, 354, 355 
Converter: Bessemer, 434 
Coolidge, Calvin: 
Biography, 378 
Cabinet, 396 
Election, 358 
Family, 383 
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Nomination, 355 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 319, 320, 321! 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 564-66 
Copernican theory, 435 
Copper industry: 

Imports, 731 

Production: U.S., 717 

Production: world, 706 
Copyrights: Procedure, 299 
Coral Sea, Battle of, 144 
Corcoran Gallery, 318 


Corfu, {41 
Corn: 
Exports, 731 


Prices: farm, 725 
Production: U. S., 726 
Products: consumption, 714 
Corn Islands, 100 
Corning Glass Center, 319 
Coronary thrombosis, 154 
Corporations, 724 
Corpus Christi (holiday), 453 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 97 
Corregidor, 144 
Corrigan, Douglas: Flight, 143 
Corsica, 579 
Corvallis, Oreg., 266 
Costa Rica: 
General information, 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
Cotton Bowl (football), 798 
Cotton gin: Invention, 434 
Cotton industry: 
Exports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Plantation: largest, 260 
Prices: farm, 725 
Production: U. S., 726 
Production: world, 707 
Council of Eeonomic Advisers, 
389, 391 
Council of Nicaea, 699 
Council of Trent, 699 
Councils, City, 286 
Counter Reformation, 699 
EA ALA te oa Defined, 
1 


560-61 


Counterfeiting: 
Arrests, 125 
Prisoners: Federal, 126 
Counties: Number by state, 
251-71 
Countries: 
Area & population, 690 
Political changes, 149 
Riches and resources, 706-10 
See also individual coun- 
tries 
Court martial: Cases, 126 
Court of Justice, International, 


747 

Court tennis, 803, 863 
Courtesy cards: Defined, 154 
Courts: 

Federal, 413 

Federal: convictions, 126 

States: highest, 285 

See also Supreme Court 
Coventry, England, 144 
Covington, Ky., 97, 257 
Cowpens, Battle of, 698 
Cows: On farms, 726 
“Coxey’s Army,” 699 
“Cradle of Liberty,” 259 
Craftsmen: Number, 101 
Cranston, R. 1., 267 
Crater Lake National Park, 315 


Craters: Meteor, 500 
Cream: Consumption, 714 
Crécy, Battle of, 700 
Credit: Consumer, 335, 713 
Creed, American’s, 424 
Crete, 594 
Cricket (game), 845 
Crime: 
Arrests: number, 125 
Executions: methods, 126 
Major crimes, 125 
Prisoners: Federal, 126 
Crimean War, 699 
Crops. See Farming 
Crossword puzzle guide, !8!-207 
Crucifixion of Christ, 699 
Crusades, 699 
Children’s Crusade, 698 
Cuba: 
General information, 561-62 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
Minerals: rating, 706, 707 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Cube: Volume, 427 
Cubes and Cube roots, 430 
Cubit, 429 
Cumberland, Md., 259 
Curacao, 628 
Curie, Marie, 456 
Curling (sport), 854 
Currency. See Money 
Currier Gallery, 319 
Curtis, Charles, 381 
Curtis Cup, 78! 
Custer massacre, 699 
Customs: Receipts, 729 
Cutback: Defined, 154 
Cyanide: Invention, 434 
Cybernetics: Defined, 155 
Cycling, 815, 858, 864 
Cyclones, 26 
Cyclotron, 155, 434 
Cylinder: Volume, 427 
Cyprus, 539-40 
Area & population, 515 
Czars: Russia, 207 
Czechoslovakia: , 
General information, 562-64 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Birth rate, 111 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Industry: rating, 709 
Life expectancy, 124 
Minerals: rating, 706, 707 
Trade: with U. S., 733 
United Nations, 743 
World War II, 145, 348 


eee 


D-Day, 145 
Dachau concentration camp, 
Daguerreotyne process, 434 
Dahomey, 577 
Dairy products: 
Exports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Dakar, 581 
Dallas, Tex.: 
General information, 277 
Area, 97 
Climate, 43 
Government, 286 t 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 i 
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145 
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Dalton, John: Theory, 435 

Dams: World, 688 

Dance halls: Number, 720 

Dante: Divine Comedy, 699 

Danube, 674 

Danzig, 143 

Dardanelles, 656 

Dare, Virginia, 702 

Date-line, 477 

Davenport, lowa, 97, 257, 320 

Davis, Jefferson, 393, 395 

Davis Cup, 782 

Dawes, Charles G., 381 

Dawes Plan, (4! 

Daylight saving time, 476 

Days: Sidereal & solar, 499 

Dayton, Ohio, 97, 277 

Dead Sea: Elevation, 608 

Deaf persons: Education, 129 

Dearborn, Mich., 97, 260 

Death rates: 

Accidental: 

120 


By age, 116, 121-22 

By cause, 117, 118 

By country, 116 

By marital status, 117 

By race, 116, 121-22 

By sex, 116, 121-22 

By state, 115, 118 

By type, 118 

By year, 114 

Lowest: by country, 710 

Motor-vehicle: by state, 119 
Death Valley: Elevation, 134 
Deaths: 

Accidental: frequency, 113 

Assassinations, 340 

By state, 115 

By year, 114 

Casualties: war, 347-49 

Motor-vehicle: by state, 119 


Motor-vehicle: by year & 
type, 119 
Debs, Eugene V., 357, 358, 701 
Debts: 


Bonded: by city, 275-84 
Public, 417, 728 
Decamisado: Defined, 155 
Decatur, IIl., 97 
Decimals: Fraction equivalents, 
430 


Declaration of: Independence, 
' Declaration of war. See World 
War II under individual 
countries 
Decoration Day, 452, 454 
pelenee U. S. Dept. of, 389, 


Armed services, 341-49 
Education: funds, 128 
Expenditures, 729 
Legislation, 334-38 
Radar warning lines, 80 
Secretaries, 396 
Defense Mobilization, Office of, 
389, 392 
Deficit spending: Defined, 155 
Degree day: Defined, 155 
Degrees: Academic, 131, 133 
Delaware: 
General information, 253-54 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Sie: statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 386 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-velhiicle, 119 


transportation, 


ie 


Information Please Almanac” 


Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 


Education: statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 


Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: 
Newspapers: 
Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
104 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Delaware Bay, [37 
Delegates: National 
tions, 354 
Delinquents: Education, 129 
Delta wing plane, 155 
Democratic party: 
Congress, 384-88 
Elections: Presidential, 356— 


laws, 287 
number, 296 
density, 96 
growth, 96 
marital status, 


compensa- 


Conven- 


66 

National Committee, 383 

National Conventions, 354, 
355 

State voting the longest for, 
269 


Democratic Republican party, 356 
De Molay, 704 
Denmark: 
General information, 564-67 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, '734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Industry: production, 730 
International Bank, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 
MSA: allotments, 734 
NATO, 150 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Trade: rating, 709 
Trade: with U.S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
World War II, 144, 348 
Density: 
Chemical elements, 432-33 
Population. See Population 
Denver, Colo.: 
General information, 
Climate, 43 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Museums, 320 
National Convention, 355 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 
Department stores, 722, 724 
Deposits. See Banks 
Depths: 
Lakes, 675 
Oceans & seas, 671 
Des Moines, lowa, 256-57 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 


252-53 


Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 
Time of day, 491 
Desegregation: Supreme Courts 
12 
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Deserts: Principal, 673 
Destroyers: Traded to Britain, © 
144 

Detective agencies: Number, 720° 

Detergent: Defined, 155 

Detroit, Mich.: 
General information, 260, 278 
Building: tallest, 696 
Government, 286 . 
Longitude & latitude, 491 2 
Magnetic declination, 491 ~~ 
Museums, 320 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 97 4 
Time of day, 491 

Deuterium: Discovery, 435 

de Valera, Eamon, 605 

Devil’s Island, 584 

Devon: Area, 671 

Dew line, 80 

Dewey, Thomas E.: 
coun for President, 363, 

3 % 

Nominations for President, 


ths Cex 


< 


355 
Diabetes mellitus: 
117 
Diamonds: N. A. mine, 252 
Diarrhea: Death rates, 117 
Dienbienphu, Indo-China, 148 
Diesel engine: Invention, 434 
Dim out: Defined, 155 
Dingley Tariff, 325 
Dioceses: Roman Catholic, 443— 


45 
Diode: Invention, 434 
Dionne quintuplets, 142 
Emilie dies, 148 
Diplomats: To & from U. &., 
339-40 
Diptheria: 
Antitoxin, 435 
Death Rates, 117 
Schick test, 435 
Directory (Franee), 699 
Dirigible: First, 469 
Disasters, 692-96 
Dise jockey: Defined, 155 
Discophile: Defined, 155 
Discoveries: 
Chemical elements, 432-33 
Historical, 667-68 
Scientific, 435 
Disorderly conduct: Arrests, 125. 
Displaced persons: Legislation, 
334 
Distances: 
Between cities, 288-93 
Northern hemisphere, 66-68 
District of Columbia: 
General information, 254 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Bonus army, 141 
Congress: legislation, 411 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 


Death rates, 
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Education: " statistics, 127, 
0 i » 
Education: U. S. funds, 128 
Executions: method, 126 


Holidays, 454 


pitals: number, 120 
gislation, 411 
incoln Memorial, 687 
Marriages: statistics, 105 | 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 © 
Viotor vehicles: laws, 287 
Museums, 318 
National Convention dele- 
 __ gates, 354 
_ Newspapers: leading, 295 
Newspapers: number, 296 

- Population: density, 96 
; opulation: growth, 96 
Le a marital status, 

Time zone, 86 
_ Unemployment: 
_ tion, 741 
White House, 393 
00, 685 
ne Comedy of Dante, 699 
Divorces: : 
_ “Divorce capital,’ 262 
ee | cet persons: deaths, 
jivorced persons: number, 
104 


compensa- 


aws: by state, 106, 107 

umber: by state, 106 

umber & rates: by year, 

103 

nr i contract: Canceled, 
Inieper, 675 

Dodecanese, 594, 611 | 

Dogs: Shows, 813, 870 

a Gold value cut (1934), 

uss, Englebert, 506 

mestic Allotment Act, 332 

ominican Order: Founded, 699 

Dominican Republic: 

eneral information, 567 

rrency: par value, 734 

plomats: U. S., 339 

Oliday: national, 690 

ade: with U. S., 732, 733 

_ United Nations, 743 

U.S. intervention, 382 

(river), 675 

‘Deodle: Defined, 155 

Dorr Rebellion, 699 

Douay Version of Bible, 698 

Double talk: Defined, 155 
-think: Defined, 155 


ama. See Theater 
ad Scott case, 699 
en, Germany, 591 
s case, 699 


ses, 287 
lileages between cities, 288—_ 
93 ; 
ed limits, 287 . 
wning: Death rates, 118 
ig stores: 
eading, 724 
ber, 722 
es, 722 


, 25 
K Federal prisoners, 126 

me Food & Drug Act, 329 

2 also Narcotics 


| Dublin, Ireland, 604 
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Museum, 685 
Dubuque, lowa, 491 
Duck pins, 808 — 
Dulles, John Foster, 396 
Duluth, Minn., 43, 97, 260 


| Du Mont Television Network, 297 


Dunkerque evacuation, 491 
Dunkers, 440 

Durham, N. C., 97 

Dutch East Indies. See Indonesia 
Dutch Guiana. See Surinam 
Dynamite: Invention, 434 
Dynamo: Invention, 434 


eet fe 


Earth (planet), 496, 498, 499 

Earthquakes: Famous, 692 

East Africa High Commission, 
523-24 

East Chicago, Ind., 97 

East China Sea, 671 

East Germany. See German 
Democratic Republic 

East North Central States: 


Economy: statistics, 727 
Population: marital status, 
104 


East Orange, N. J., 97 

East St. Louis, Ill., 97, 256 

East South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 727 
Popalation: marital status, 

10 

Easter Island, 555 

Easter Rebellion, 699 

Easter Sunday, 451, 453 

eee Orthodox Churches, 437, 

Eastport, Maine, 491 

Eating places. See Restaurants 

Eclipses (1956), 499 


Economic Advisers, Council of, 
389, 391 
Economic and Social Council. 


See United Nations 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration: 
Allotments, 734 
See also Foreign aid 
Economy: 
Progress (1955), 20-21 
Statistics, 705-34 
Ecuador: : 
General information, 567-68 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Earthquake (1949), 692 
Holiday: national, 690 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
Eden, Anthony, I! 
Edict of Nantes, 699 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 514 
Edmonton, Alberta, 532, 534 
Education, 127-133 
Colleges, accredited, 300-14 
Colleges: statistics, 129 
Construction, 716 
Consumer spending, 712 
Degrees: academic, 133 
Employment, 719 
Federal aid, 128 
Negroes, 131 
Private schools, 129, 132 
Public schools, 128, 129, 132 
School attendance laws, 130 
States: statistics, 127 
Technical, 129 
UNESCO, 747 
Veterans, 128, 349 


Vocational schools, 129 ahh 
Edward VIII (England), 142, 143, 
Egghead: Defined, 155 
Eggs: 

Consumption, 714 

Exports, 731 

Income: marketing, 725 

Prices, 725 


Egypt: : a 
General information, 568-71 — ea 
Agriculture: rating, 707 
Ancient empire, 680 pe 
Currency: par value, 734 ay 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 Rey: 
Life expectancy, 124 0 ae 
Minerals: rating, 707 ; 
Pyramids, 668 ~ Me 
Soviet arms, 21 ane 
Structures, 686 ae b 
Trade, 733 on 
United Nations, 743 é 

Egyptian mythology, 204 - 

Eiffel Tower, 687 7 

Eighteenth Amendment, 417 

Einstein, Albert: “ay 
Arrives in U. S., 142 a 
Death, 11 by 


Nobel prize, 457 
Relativity, 435 
Theorem, 427 | ut 
Eire. See Ireland ; 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: 
Biography, 380 1 a 
Atomic energy pool, 148 
Cabinet, 396 9 
Coronary thrombosis, 15— 
Election, 365 ‘ 
Family, 383. 
Nomination, 355 id 
Supreme Commander — 
NATO Forces, 147 
Elba: Napoleon exiled to, 700 
Elbe: Americans & Russians 
meet, 145 » i 
EI Centro, Calif., 491 
Elder statesman: Defined, 
Election Day, 452, 453, 454 
Presidential (1789-1952) , 355— 


Elbert, Mt., 134 ie 
Elections: - 


66 A 
Presidential: procedure, 3 
416 od 


See also Voting 
Electoral College: ti, Od 
Appointment & qualifi 
tions, 411 ‘ ; 
Procedure, 354, 415 — 
Vote (1789-1952), 35 
Electoral Commission, 35 
Electric railways: Traffic, 
Electrical industry: 
Customers, 727 — wd 
Electricity in homes. 
Establishments, 722 
Exports, 731 4 
Hours worked, 718 
Machinery, 717 \ 
Price index, 712 
Production: U. S., 71 
Production: world, 7 
Wages, 718 . : 
Electricity: Pe: 
Cost of operation, 42% 
Inventions & disco 
434-35 Ante. 
Electrocution: 56h 
First, 702 eee av 
States using, 126 
Electromagnet: Invention, 434 


‘| Electromagnetic waves, 43) 


Electron: Discovery, 439 
Electron microscope, 434 
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Electroplating proeess, 434 


Ether: First use, 435 


Elementary schools. See Schools | Ethiopia: 


Elements: Chemical, 432-33 
Elevations. See Altitudes 
Elevator: Invention, 434 
Eleventh Amendment, 415 
Elizabeth II (England), 
Becomes Queen, 147 
Crowned, 148 
Marriage, 146 
Elizabeth, N. J., 98 
Elkins Act, 329 
Elks (assn.), 703 
Ell (meas.), 429 
Ellesmere (Canada), 671! 
Ellice Islands. See Gilbert 
El Paso, Tex.: 
Area, 98 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Population, 98 
Time of day, 491 
El Salvador: 
General information, 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 


516 
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General information, 572-73 
Agriculture: rating, 707 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
International Bank, 734 
Italian invasion, 142, 143 
Trade: rating, 709 
Trade: with U. S., 733 
United Nations, 743 

Etna, Mt., 676 

Eugene, Oreg., 266, 491 

Euphrates, 674 

Eurasia: Map, 72-73 

Europa (ship), 697 

Europe: 
Area, 669 
Dimensions, 669 
Elevations, 669 
Emigration: to U. S., 95 
Exploration, 677 
Industrial production, 730 
Map, 70-71 
Political changes, 149 
Population, 92, 669 


Fair Trade Acts of 1952, 336 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 27 
Fair-trade agreement, 156 
Falkland Islands, 536 
Area & population, 515 
Fall (1956), 498 
Fall River, Mass., 98, 259 
Falling bodies: 
Law: discovery, 435 
Speed & distance, 427 
Falls: Death rates, 118 
Families: 
Family names, 59-65 
Incomes, 711 
Number, 112, 113 
Persons per family, 113 
With telephones, 727 
Famous persons: 
Who Was Who, 240-50 
Who’s Who, 218-39 
Far East: i 
Map, 74-75 
Major issues (1955), 18-19 
Fargo, N. Dak., 265 
Farmer-Labor party, 358 
Farmers’ Museum, 320 


Death rate, 116 

Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 


Religions, 437 
Structures: famous, 686-87 
European Coal-Steel Community, 


Farms and Farming: : 
AAA, 331 . 
Animals: domestic, 726 
Construction, 716 
Contour farming, 154 - 
Co-operatives, 330, 331 ¥ 


European Defense Community 
Treaty, 147, 148 


Elsmere, Del., 253 European Recovery Program, 334 Farmers: number, 101 

Emancipation Proeiamation, 698} Euthanasia: Defined, 158 Federal farm board, 331 4 

Embezzlement: Evangelical ehurches, Income, 725 ‘ 
Arrests, 125 Evans, Mt., Legislation, 329, 337 4 


Prisoners: Federal, 126 
Emergeney Quota Aet, 330 
Emigration: From U. S., 95 

See also Immigration 
Empires: Ancient, 680 
Employment: 

Agencies: number, 720 

Agricultural: by state, 

By industry & year, 719 

Countries: leading, 709 

Manufacturing: by state, 727 

State employees, 719 
Enderbury, 274 
Energy: Conversion from mat- 

ter, 427 

See also Atomic energy 
England: 

Area, 516 

Church of England, 450 

Life expectancy, 124 

Population, 516 

Rulers, 204-05 

See also Great Britain 
Enid, Okla., 265 
Eniwetok, 275 
Entertainment. See Amusement 
Ephesus: Temple, 668 
palette persons: Education, 


Epiphany, 451 

Epsom Derby, 829-30 
Equinoxes, 497 

“Era of Good Feeling,” 370 
Erie, L 
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Erie, Pa., 98, 266 
Erie Canal, 264 
Eritrea, 573 
Eruptions. See Volcanoes 
Escalator clause: Defined, 156 
Espionage: Penalty, 337 
Establishments: Business, 
Estonia: 
General information, 571-72 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
See also Union of S.S.R. 


8 
Evansville, Ind., 98, 256, 294 
Evening schools, 129 
Evening stars (1956), 492-94 
Events. See Chronology 
Everest, 


Everglades National Park, 255 
Evolution, 435 


Excess-profits taxes, 337 
Exeise taxes, 335, 337, 338 


715, 


Evanston, IIL, 9 


Mt., 6 
Climbed, 148 


Scopes trial, 701 


Execution: 
First, 702 
Methods, 126 

Executive Depts. (U. S.), 389=- 

90, 391-92 
Secretaries: 382 

Expansion of U. 0 

Expectation of ite, 120-24 

Expenditures: 

Advertising, 720 

By cities, 275-84 

By year, 710 

Consumer, 712, 713 
Educational, 127, 128, 131 
Government, 713° 

Gross national product, 710 
States, 251-71 

Explorations, 667-63 

Explosions: Famous, 

Exports: 

By country: 732-33 
Countries: leading, 709 
U. S.: by commodity, 731 
U. S.: by year, 732-33 
Extradition: Between states, 
413-14 


Rela, 


693-94 


Lette Noreen 


FM. See Frequency modula- 


tion 
Faeroe Islands, 566 
Fahrenheit scale, 428 
Faiiures: Business, 715 


Loans: government, 329, 330, 
331 


Mortgages, 331, 332 
Number, 725 ; 
Population, 725 i 
Prices: index, 723 
Prices: parity, 725 
Products espabliah oa ‘ 
22 
Property, 725 
Soil conservation, 332 
Tenant farmers, 725 
Working population, 101 
Fates (myth.), 198 3 
Father’s Day, 454 
Fathom (meas.), 429 j 
Fats: 
Consumption, 714 
Exports, 731 . 
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Fawkes, Guy, 699 
Feasts: Jewish, 451-53 
Feather merchant: Defined, 156 
Featherbed rule, 156 q 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 142, 390, 392 
Federal courts: 
Convictions, 126 
Jurisdiction, 413 
Federal Deposit Insuranee Cor- 
poration, 331 
Federal Farm Bankruptey E 
332 
Federal Farm Loan Aet, 329 
coors Housing sah dun, 
3 


Federal Reserve Board, 332 , 
Federal Reserve System, 390, ac 
Act: violators, 126 f 
Legislation, 329, 331, 332 . 
Federal Securities Act, 331 
Federal Trade Commission, 329, 


, 
390, 392 
Federal Water Power Act, 330 
Federalist party, 356 
Feedbaek: Defined, 156 a 
Fellow traveler: Defined, 156 
Fels Planetarium, 500 

Females. See Women 


Fe cat 699 
eld Foundation, 703 


Fohters (Eine), 475_ 
a skating, 810 
ag 515, 547-48 
pisicrs: Tungsten, 434 
Iling stations, 722 
i Fillmore, Millard: 
- Biography, 373 
Cabinet, 394 
Family, 383 
ms : See motion pictures 
inance 
5 - Employment, 719 
- Establishments, 715 
ingal’s Cave, 678 
inland: 
‘General information, 573-75 
irth rate, 111 
_ Currency: par value, 734 
P Death rate, 116 
Bio iciomats. Ue S., 339 
International Bank, 134 
Life expectancy, 124 
‘Trade, 732, 733 
_ Trade: rating, 709 
‘World War II, 144, 348 
eballs, 500 
emen: Number, 719 
ires: Famous, 693-94 
reside Chat”: First, 142 
ms: Number, 715, 720, 722 
st. Fruits, Feast of, 452 
st International, 700 


sts: 
Aviation, 469-71 
Boxing, 795 
7% In America, 702-03 
| Fishing : Records, 839 
Fission: Defined, 156 
Five and Ten Cents Store, 702 
ce percenter: Defined, 156 
-Year Plan, 141, 660 


puicdorate, 422, 

etiquette, ieee 

2 : Flag Day, 4 

* : history, oe 

B EU. 8: Pledge to, 424 

FI agstaff, Ariz., 491 

Flaxseed: Prices, 725 

FI ights, 29-30, 469-71 

int, Mich., 79, 260 
+-down strike, 143 

oods: Famous, 692 


a information, 254-55 
idental death rates, 118 
iculture: statistics, 726, 


gr 

th pates: 118 

ths: infants, 115 
‘Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 

‘Deaths: number, 115 

_ Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 | 
we ‘tener de statistics, 726, 727 

: Negroes, 131 

statistics, 127, 


s: statistics, 359-66 
utions: method, 126 
ess aoe y ne 


Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 . 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Hurricanes, 693 

Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 

Newspapers: number, 296 

Population: density, 96 

Population: growth, 96 

Popmarion: marital status, 


10 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
ea ea 
tion, 
Voting: Uaslincations: 367 
Flour: 
Consumption, 714 
Exports, 731 
See also Wheat 
Flowers: State, 251-71 
Fluid drive: Defined, 156 
Fly and bait casting, 861 
Flying Enterprise (ship), 694 
Flying shuttle: Invention, 434 
Folk art museum, 320 
Food and food industry: 
Calories, 431 
Consumer spending, 712 
Consumption, 714 
Establishments, 722 
Exports, 731 
FAO, 746 
Grocery stores: leading, 724 
Hermetic sealing, 434 
Hours worked, 717 
Imports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Prices: index, 712, ae 
Production: U. S., 715 
Production: world, 707-08 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 
329 
Sales, 722 
Vitamins, 431 
Wages, 717 
Worktime needed to buy, 713 
Football, 797-99 
Bowl games, 797-98 
Clubs: number, 720 
Famous series: records, 798 
History, 797 
Measurements, 814 
Professional, 799 
Ford Foundation, 703 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, 330 
Foreign aid: 
Legislation, 334-38 
United States, 730 
See also Marshall eae 
Foreign-born: In U. S., 94 
Foreign phrases, 195 
Foreign trade: U. S., 731-33 
Forestry: 
Countries: leading, 707 
Resources: 135 
State forests, 251-71 
Forgery: 
Arrests, 125 
Prisoners: federal, 
Formosa, 18-19, 558 
Life expectancy, 124 
Map, 74 
Forms of address, 178-80 
Formulas: Common, 427 
Fort Smith, Ark., 252 
Fort Wayne, ind., 98 
Fort Worth, Tex.: 
General information, 278 
Government, 286 


compensa- 


126 


| Freezing rain, 35 


Newspaper: lending! 294 
Population: Sow 98 
Foundations, 703-04 A 
Fountain pen: Invention, 434 
Fourteen Points, 140 
Fourteenth Amendment, 416-17 
ereceny. Decimal equivalents, — 
0 ; 
France: 
General information, 575-87 
Agriculture: rating, 707, ie z 
Airlines: rating, 708 : 
Armed forces: rating, 710, 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 134 
Death rate, 116 ms) 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 © pe 
ECA: allotments, 734 ; 
Industry: production, 730 __ + 
Industry: rating, 708, 709. aa 
International Bank, 734 “4 
vale purchasing power, ; 
League of Nations, 743 aa 
Life expectancy, 124 
MSA: allotments, 734 4 .: 
Map, 88 S 
Merchant fleet: rating, 709 a, 
Minerals: rating, 706, ty es 
NATO, 150 
Navy: rating, 710 
Railways: rating, 709 
Rulers, 206 
SEATO, 150 
Structures, 687 
Trade, 732, 733 
Trade: rating, 709 + aa 
United Nations, 21, 743 yee 
Universities, 682 ha 
pas European ‘Union, 
0 
World War I, 349 if Ae 
World War TI, 143-45, 3 8 
Franciscan Order: Founded 69! 
Franco, Francisco, 143, 64 : 
Franco-Prussian War, 699° a 
Frankfort, Ky., 257 es + 
Franklin Institute, 318. et ae 
Fraternity: First, 702 
Fraud, 125, 126 — : 
Frazier-Lemke Act, 332 med 
Frederick, Md., 259 — a 
Freedom of press, 699 
Freedoms: Constitutional, 
Freeloader: Defined, 156 
Freemasonry, 703-04 oy 
Freer Gallery, 318 | fi 
Freezing point: Water, 428 a 


Freight, 723 Civ 
Freight ton, 429 iy 
French and Indian War, 
French Equatorial Africa, 
Agriculture: rating, 707 
Area & population, 97% 
French Guiana. See G@ 
French Guinea. See Guinea 
French India. See India Me 
French Morocco. See 
French Pacific Settlements, 
Area & porta 5 
French Revolution, 699 
French Somaliland. Se 
land 
French Sudan. See Sud: 
French West Africa, 58 
Agriculture: rating, _ 
Area & population, 
Frequency modulation: — 
Defined, 156 {nas 
Invention, 434 _ 
Stations: by city, 275 84 
Stations: U. S., 297 
Fresno, Calif., o ‘sat cy 
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Frick Collection, 317 
Friendly Islands. See Tonga 
Friends (Quakers), 441 
Fronts: Weather, 39 
Fruit: 
Consumption, 714 
Exports & imports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Prices, 725 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus, 147 
Fuel: 
Electricity source, 714 
Price index, 712, 723 
Production, 715 
See also Coal; Gas; Oil 
Fujiyama, 676 
Furies (myth.), 198 
Furniture industry: . 
Establishments, 722 
Furniture center of U. S., 260 
Hours worked, 717 
Price index, 723 
Production index, 715 
Sales, 722 
Stores: leading, 724 
Wages, 717 
Furs: Imports, 731 


Sey € ere 


Gi Bill of Rights, 349 
Gabon, 577 
Gadsden, Ala., 98, 251! 
Gadsden Purchase, 100 
Galilee, Sea of, 608 
Gallon: Defined, 427 
Galveston, Tex., 98 
Gambia, 524-25 
Area & Population, 515 
Gambier, 587 
Gambling: 
Arrests, 125 
. Nevada, 262 
Gandhi, Mohandas K., 
Ganges, 674 
Garden City, Kans., 491 
Gardner Museum, 320 
Garfield, James A.: 
Biography, 375 
Cabinet, 394 
Election, 357 
Family, 383 
Minority President, 419 
Nomination, 355 
Garner, John N., 381 
Gary, Ind., 98, 256 
Gas Industry: 
Eenes & hours worked, 


Kerr bill, 335 

Price index, 712 

Production, 715 
Gases, Laws of: Discovery, 435 
Gasoline: 


146 


Exports, 731 
Rationing: start, 145 
Sales, 722 
Stations: number, 722 
Tax: by state, 287 
General Assembly. See United 
Nations 


General Motors, 146 
General Sherman Tree, 252 
Generals: Armed Forces, 392 
Geneva, Switzerland, 651 

Asian conference (1954), 148 
Geneva Conference (1955), {6-17 
Genoa, Italy, 691 
Genoeide: Defined, 156 
Gonotte center: North America, 


Geographic eenters: 
North America, 265 
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States, 251-71 
United States, 134 
Geographical mile, 429 
Geography: 
U. S.: boundaries, 134 
U. S.: coastline, 137 
U. S.: highest & lowest 
points, 135 
U. S.: map,;. 86 
U. S.: mountain peaks, 134 
U. S.: National Park Sys- 
tem, 314-16 
: rivers, 136-37 
: caves & caverns, 678 
: deserts, 673 
: geysers, 678-79 
highest & lowest 
points, 669 
World: islands, 671 
World: lakes, 675 
World: mountain peaks, 670 
World: oceans & seas, 671 
World: rivers, 674-75 
World: volcanoes, 676-77 
World: waterfalls, 672 
George VI (England), 143 
George II (Greece), 593 
George Washington Bridge, 
Georgia: 
General information, 255 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Pi deal ahd statistics, 726, 
2 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 
pg es statistics, 127, 
0 


Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 

Newspapers: number, 296 

Population: density, 96 

Population: growth, 96 

Popeations marital status, 


689 


Sherman’s March, 698 

Shore line, 137 

Time zone, 86 

Tornadoes (1936), 693 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 

Voting: qualifications, 367 

German Demoeratic Republic 

(East Germany): 

General information, 591-92 

Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 

German Federal Republic (West 

Germany) : 

General information, 589-91 

Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 

Birth rate, 111 

Currency: par value, 734 

Death rate, 116 

Diplomats: U. S., 339 

ECA: allotments, 734 


Employment: rating, 709 

Industry: production, 730 . 

Industry: rating, 708, 709 

Life expectancy, 124 

MSA: allotments, 734 

Minerals: rating, 706, 707 

NATO, 148 

Peace contract (1952), 336 

Railways: rating, 709 

Trade, 732, 733 

Trade: rating, 709 

U.S.S.R., 17 

Western European Union, 
148 

Germany: 

General information, 587-92 — 

Jewish persecution, 142, 143 

Labor: purchasing power,” 
713 

League of Nations, 743 

Libraries, 683 

Ocecupation: plans, 399-400 

Peace resolution (1951), 336 

aay een building burned, 


Rulers, 207 a 
U. oe. ‘R.: ponsgoe pact, 


Universities, 682 a 

World War I, 349 

World War N60 143-45, 3338 

348, 399-400 

Zoos, 685 

See also Hitler 
Gestation periods of animals, 673 
Gettysburg, Battle of, 698 
Gettysburg Address, 419 
Geysers, 678-79 2 
Ghetto: Defined, 157 & 
Gibraltar, 522 

Area & population, 515 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 550 

Area & population, 515 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 704 
Glacier National Park, 315 
Glasgow, Scotland, 514 
Glass Industry: 

Hours worked, 717 

Production, 715 

Wages, 717 
Glass-Owen Bill, 329 
Glass-Steagall Banking Aet, 3310 
Glendale, Calif., 98 
Gobbledygook: Defined, 157 
Gobi Desert, 673 
Gods & Goddesses, 196-204 
Godwin Austen (mt.), 670 
Goering, Hermann, suicide, 146 
Gold: 

Carat: defined, 429 

Embargoed, 142 

Gold Reserve Act, 331 

Gold rush, 

Production: world, 706 

va of dollar cut (1934), 
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Gold Coast, 525 
Area & population, 515 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Gold. gadier ts U. S. goes. off, 
Goldbrick: Defined, 157 
Gaiden Gate Bridge, 689 


1955 champions, 853, 856, 857 
Amateur, 778, 780 

British champions, 779, 780 
College, 780 

Course, highest, 263 

Cups, 781 

History, 777 
Measurements, 814 
Professional, 779, 857 
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Public Links, 778 
U. S. Open, 777 
Good Friday, 451, 453, 454 
Good-neighbor policy, 327 
Googol: Defined, 157 
Gorgons (myth.), 198 
Gotland, 650 
Government: 
Cities: mayors, etc., 286 
States: employment, 719 
States: governors, etc., 285 
U. S.: education, 128 
U. S.: employment, 719 
U. S.: Executive Depts., 389- 
90, 391-92 
hs: expenditure, 710, 713, 


U. S.: income, 730 
U. S.: independent agencies, 
390-91, 392 

U. S.: public debt, 728 

U. S.: receipts, 729 

U. S.: salaries, 382 

Governors: 
ais woman governor, 271, 


States: names, 251-71 
States: terms & salaries, 285 
Governors General: Canada, 533 
Graces (myth.), 198 
Graduates, 128, 130 
Graf Spee, 144 
Grain: 
Exports, 731 
Imports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Prices, 725 
Gram: defined, 426 
Gran Chaco, 505-06, 510 
<I chtld Canyon National Park, 
315 


Grand Coulee Dam, 270, 688 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., 98, 265 
Grand Island, Nebr., 262 
Grand Junction; Colo., 491 
Grand National Steeplechase, 83! 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 260 
Area & population, 98 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Maenetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Time of day, 491 
Grand Teton National Park, 315 
Grant, Ulysses S.: 
Biography, 374-75 
Cabinet, 394 
Elections, 357 
Family, 383 
Hall of Fame, 468 
Nominations, 355 
Tomb, 688 
Grassroots: Defined, 157 
Gravitation: Discovery of law 
of, 435 
Gray-Snyder case, 701 
Great Arabian Desert, 673 
Great Australian Desert, 673 
Great Britain (is!.): Area, 671 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, United Kingdom of: 
General information, 514-22 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Airlines: rating, 708 
Armed forces: rating, 710 
Birth rate, 111 
Church of England, 450 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Destroyers from U. S., 144 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Employment: rating, 709 
Hydrogen bomb, 10 
Industry: production, 730 
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Industry: rating, 708, 709 
League of Nations, 743 
Life expectancy, 124 
Loan: U. S., 333 
MSA: allotments, 734 
Map, 87 
Merchant fleet: rating, 709 
Minerals: rating, 706, 707 
Museums, 684-85 
Nationalizes coal mines, 146 
NATO, 150 
Navy: rating, 710 
Prime ministers, 205 
Railway: rating, 709 
Rulers, 204-05 
SEATO, 150 
Structures, 687 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Universities, 682 
bib prod European Union, 
World War I, 349 
World War II, 143-45 
Zoos, 686 
Great Central Plain, 34 
Great Falls, Mont., 261 
Climate, 43 
Great Lakes, 675 
Great Salt Lake, 269, 675 
Great Salt Lake Desert, 673 
Great Smoky Mts. Natl. Park, 315 
Great Wall of China, 687, 699 
Greece: 
General information, 592-94 
Aid bills: U. S., 334, 335 
Ancient, 680 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. 8., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Industry: production, 730 
Industry: rating, 709 
League of Nations, 743 
Life expectancy, 124 
MSA: allotments, 374 
Minerals: rating, 706 
NATO, 150 
Structures, 686 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 742, 743 
World War I, 349 
World War II, 144, 348 
Greek letters, 181-91 
Greek mythology, 196, 202 
Greek Orthodox Church, 438 
Greeley, Colo., 253 
Greeley, Horace, 355, 357 
Green Bay, Wis., 98 
Greenback party, 357 
Greenland, 566-67 
Greensboro, N. C., 98 
Greenville, Miss., 260 
Greenville, S. C., 98, 267 
Greenwich, England, 476 
Gregorian Calendar, 699 
Gremlin: Defined, 157 
Griffith Planetarium, 500 


Groceries: 
Sales, 722 
Stores: leading, 724 
Ry nores als. establishments, 
2 


See also Food 
Gross (meas.), 429 
Gross national product, 705, 710 
Ground-hog day, 41 
Grounds for divorce, 107 
Guadalcanal, 550 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
700 
Gladeloupe, 584 
Area & population, 577 


Treaty of, 


Guam, 274 
Executions: method, 126 
World War II, 144 
Guatemala: 
General information, 594-95 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
Guggenheim Memorial 
tion, 704 
Guggenheim Museum, -317 
Guiana, British, 531! 
Area & population, 515 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Guiana, Dutch. See Surinam 
Guiana, French, 584 
Area & population, 577 
Guinea, French, 577 
Guinea, Portuguese, 642 
Guinea, Spanish, 648 
Gulf of Mexice. See Mexico, 


Gulf of 

Gulf Stream, 33, 34 
Guncotton: Invention, 434 
Gunpowder Plot, 699 

Gustavus VI (Sweden), 649 
Gutenberg: Printing, 434 
Gymnastics, 808, 853, 856, 858 
Gyrocompass: Invention, 434 
Gyroscope: Invention, 434 
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Haakon, VII, 630 
Hagerstown, Md., 259 
Hague, The, Netherlands, 626 
Hail, 35 
Haile Selassie, 572 
Hailstones: Large, 680 
Haiti: 
General information, 595-96 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
Hurricanes, 693 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
U. S. intervention, 382 
Halicarnassus: Mausoleum, 668 
Hall of Fame: 
Baseball, 319, 773 
Great Americans, 468 
Hockey, 804 
1955 Elections, 15 
Halley’s Comet, 496-97 
Hambletonian, 840 
Hamburg, Germany, 589 
Hamilton, Alexander, 393 
Duel with Burr, 699 
Hamilton, Ohio, 98 
Hamilton, Ontario, 532 
Hammarskjéld, Dag, 147 
Hammond, Ind., 98 
Hammurabi, Code of, 698 
Hand (meas.), 429 
Handball, 808, 852 
Hanford Engineer Works, 270 
Hanging: States using, 126 
Hanging Gardens, 668 
Hanukkah, 452, 453 
Harding, Warren G.: 
Biography, 378 
Cabinet, 395 
Election, 358 
Family, 383 
Nomination, 355 
Hardware Industry: 
Establishments, 722 
Hours worked, 717 


Founda< 


886 


Hardware Industry—(cont.) 
Sales, 722 
Wages, 717 
Harmsworth Trophy, 843 
Harness racing, 840-41 
Harpers Ferry: Raid, 698- 
Harrisburg, Pa., 266 
Area, 98 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population, 98 
Harrison, Benjamin: 
Biography, 376 
Cabinet, 395 
Election, 357 
Family, 383 
Minority President, 419 
Nominations, 355 
Harrison, William Henry: 
Biography, 371 
Cabinet, 393 
Election, 356 
Family, 383 
Hartford, Conn., 253 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 98 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 321 
Harvard Observatory, 500 
Harvard University, 683 
Harvest, Feast of, 452 
Hashemite Kingdom. See Jordan 
Hasting, Battle of, 699 
Hastings, Nebr., 262 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 260 
Hauptmann, Bruno Riehard, 
Haute Volta, 581 
Area & pepulation, 577 
Havana, Cuba, 561-62 
Havre, Mont., 491 
Hawaii: 
General information, 272 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Congress: member, 388 
Executions: method, 126 
Flood, 692 
Holidays, 454 


143 


Map, 75 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 354 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 


U. S. intervention, 382 
Volcanoes, 676-77 
Hawaii National Park, 315 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 331 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 331 
Hay-Bunau, Varilia Treaty, 329 
Hay Industry: 
Income: marketing, 725 
Prices: farm, 725 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 329 
Hayden Planetarium, 500 
Hayes, Rutherford B.: 
Biography, 375 
Cabinet, 394 
Election, 357 
Family, 383 
“Minority President, 419 
Nomination, 355 
Headline History of Our Times, 
138-50 
Health: 
Services: employment, 719 
WHO, 747 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
U. S. Dept, of, 390, 392 
Secretaries, 396 
Heard Museum, 320 
Heart disease: Death rates, 117 
Heat lightning, 37 
Heavy hydrogen: Discovery, 435 
Hebrew letters, 181-91 
Hebrides, 520 
Hectare, 425 
Hegira, 699 


Hejaz, 646 
Helena, Mont., 
Helicopters: 
First, 471 
First transatlantic 
471 
Invention, 434 
Leonardo da Vinci, 469 
Records, 473 
Types, 474, 475 
Heliocentric theory, 435 
Helium: 
Discovered on sun, 435 
First used in balloons, 470 
Hell Gate Bridge, 689 
Helsinki, Finland, 573 
Hemingway, Ernest: Crash, 148 
Hepburn Rate Bill, 329 
Hercules: Labors of, 199 
Heredity laws: Discovery, 435 
Hermetic sealing, 434 
Herron Museum, 320 
Hess, Rudolph: Flight, 144 
Hexagon: Area, 427 
Hickok Award, 812 
Hides. See Leather 
High fidelity: Defined, 157 
High schools. See Schools 
Highways: 
Construction, 716 
Employment, 719 
Himalayas, 626 


261, 491 


Hindenburg, Paul von, (41, 142 

Hindenburg (zeppelin): Burns, 
, 695 

Hindus: Number, 437 

Hirohito, 613 


Hiroshima, Japan, 145 
Hispanic Society, 317 
Hispaniola: Area, 671 
Hiss, Alger, 147, 148 
Historic Sites, National, 316 
Historical Parks, Natonal, 315 
History: 
Ancient empires, 680 
Events: ancient to modern, 
698, 702 
Explorations & discoveries, 
667-68 
Firsts in America, 702-03 
Headline History of Our 
Times, 138-50 
Historical & news events, 
698-702 
Pulitzer prizes in, 463 
United States, 322-28 
See also Chronology 
Hitler, Adolf: 
Chancellor of Germany, 142 
Munich beer hall putsch, 141 
Death, 145 
Dictator of Germany, 142 
Wounded in bomb plot, 145 
Hoboken, N. J., 98 
Hockey: 
1955 champions & reeords, 846— 
47, 853 
Amateur, 
Hall of Fame, 804 
History, 804 
Measurements, 814 
Professional, 804 
Stanley Cup, 804 
Hogs: 
Prices: farm, 725 
Production: U. S., 726 
Production: world, 707 


‘Hogshead (meas.), 429 


Hokkaido: Area, 671 

Holidays: 
American countries, 690 
Flag display, 422-23 
Religious & secular, 451-54 

Holland. See Netherlands 


flight, 


ee 
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Holly: Christmas, 453 
Hollywood Gold Cup, 832, 857 
Holy Alliance, 699 
Holy Roman Empire, 699 
Holy Saturday, 453 i 
Holyoke, Mass., 98 % 
Home Owners Refinancing Aggy 
331 
Homes: Equipment, 711, 714 
See also Housing 
Homestake (mine), 267 
Homicides, 125 
Honduras: 
General information: 596-97 
Currency: par ae 134 
Diplomats: U. S., 
Holiday: national 300 
Minerals: rating, 707 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Honduras, British, 531° 
Area & population, 515 
Hong Kong, 540 
Area & population, 515 
Trade, 732 E 
Typhoon (1906), 6 % 
Honolulu, Hawaii, ofDs 294, 49t 
Honshu: iebes 674, 
Hood, Mt., i: 
Hood Cwetsnint: 144 
Hooperating: Defined, 157 
Hoover, Herbert: 
Biography, 378-79 
Cabinet, 396 
Election, 359 
Family, 383 d 
Nominations, 355 5 
Hoover Dam, 688 4 
Hoquiam, Wash., 491 i 
Horse racing, 827-38 
{955 champions & records, 857. 
Citation: record,: 838 a 


ties R AEE 


History, 827 
Horses, leading money win- 
ners, 838 S 


Jockeys: leading, 838 & 
Man O’ War: record, 837 
Owners: leading money win- 
ners, 838 y 
Stakes: winners, 827-35, 857 — 
banat Racing Assns., a 
83) : 


Tracks: number, 720 
Trainers: leading, 838 
Triple Crown, 831 
Wagering, 836 
World records, 836 
Horsepower: Defined, 429 
Horses: On farms, 726 
Horseshoe pitching, 860 
Hospitals : 
Construction, 716 
Employment, 719 
Number, 120 
Hot rod: Defined, 157 
Hot Springs, Ark., 252 
Hot Springs National Park, 31 
Hotels: 
Hours worked, 718 
Number, 720 
Wages, 718 
House of Burgesses, 702 
House of Representatives: 
Apportionment, 386, 408, 41 
Composition, 408 
First woman member, 703 
Members, 386-88 
President elected by, 416 
Qualifications, 408 
Salaries, 338, 382 
Shooting 1954), 148 
Speakers, 398 
Terms, 408. mitt 
Terms: end of, 418 sa 


Legislation, 331-38 
rice index, 712 
and Home Finance 


t ton, Tex.: 

-. General information, 268 
Government, 286 
National Convention, 355 
wspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 9 
wiand Island, 273 
Huckster: Defined, 157 
dson Bay, 671 


ghes, Charles E.: 
Nomination for President, 


Hungary: 
_ General information, 597-99 
Birth rate, 111 


- Death rate, 116 
- Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Life expectancy, 124 


r a to produce, 10 
Fall-out damage, 10 

59 U. 8, cities “hit,” 12 
Hydroplane: Invention, 434 


hockey. See Hockey 
ee 810-11, 850 
nd: 

eneral information, 599-600 
ency: par value, 734 
omats: U. S., 339 
: allotments, 734 


xpectancy, 124 

: allotments, 734 
TO, 150 

phones: rating, 709 

e with U. S., 732, 733 
Jnited Nations, 743 

noes, 676 


al information, 255-56 
dental death rates, 118 


cz ture: statistics, 726, 


Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 


eee ons statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 295 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
io crrige a marital status, 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting qualifications, 367 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 255, 491 
lfni, 648 
Iinois: 
General information, 256 
Accidental death rates, 118 
eo ee statistics, 726, 
2 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 386 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
- Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 } 
“Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
menisetion: statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 ; 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 ; 


compensa- 


Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


eaused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
‘Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Population: marital status, 


104 
Time zone, 86 
Tornado (1925), 693 
Unemployment: compensa- 


tion, 741 

Voting:: qualifications, 367 
Immigration: — 

Alien Registration Act, 333 

Displaced persons, 334 

Immigrants: number, 95 

Laws: violators, 126 

Lepia ayion. 329, 330, 334, 336, 


Literacy test, 329 _ 

Persons barred, 329 

Quotas, 141 . 

Racial bars ended, 336 

Refugee Act, 337 

To U. S.: by year, 95 
Impeachments, 397, 409, 413 
Imports: 

Countries: by year, 732-33 
- Countries: leading, 709 
'U.S.: by commodity, 731 


Inauguration date, 354 | ; ae 
Incandescent lamp: Invention, 

434 ‘ ¢ 2 5 
Income: oe 


Income tax: 


Independence party, 358 > tale 
India: 


| India, Portuguese, 643 


of Hie 


U. 8.: by year, 732-33 


Agricultural, 725 
Families, 711 
Farm, 725 
Government, 730 ; 
Insurance companies, 714 — 
National, 710 be tals 
Per capita: by state, 727 


Federal: collections, 729 : 
Federal: established, 417 
Federal: legislation, 335, 336, 

337, 417 Tac 
Federal: tables, 735-38 
Federal: violators, 126 oa 


Incubation period of animals, 673 
Independence, 7 


Declaration of, — 


404-06 


Independenee Day, 452, 454 . 
Independence Hall, 688 ~ ‘gine 


Ne \- 
General information, 541-44 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Armed. forces: rating, 710 
Birth rate, 111, 710 oad st 
Currency: par value, 734 
Cyclones, 693 .- Ps of 
Death rate,116)) 2) ee 
Diplomats; Uy'S, 339k eae 
Earthquakes, 692 — 
International Bank, 734 — 
Life expectancy, 124 
Loan: U.S. (1951), 336 
Map, 77 | ie 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Railways: rating, 709 — 
Structures, 687 f 
Trade, 732, 733 tt 
United Nations, 742,743 
Universities, 682 wal 
World War II, 348 7 
India, French, 585 — hc 


Area & population, 641 _ 
Indian Ocean, 671. = ee ae 
Indiana: ate ; 
General information, 256 —__ 
Accidental death rates, 118 — 
Apricujinte: statistics, 726, 

2 ‘ : at SR 
Altitudes135) wesc n 
Area: land, 96: = = 
Births: number, 109 


PMS 


hae» 
Congress: members, 38 
Death rate, 118 ‘ 
Deaths: infants, 113) 5 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115. 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 72 
Education: statistic 
T30n : y 
Elections: statistics, 3 
Executions: method, 


Government, 285 | 
Highest, lowest poi 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 
‘Map, 83 ; “oR 
Marriages: statistics, 10 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused ,by, 119s) eee 
Motor vehicles: 287 
Newspapers: nu 
Population: dens 
- Population: growth, 
bia Vg y= marit 
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Indiana—(cont.) 
Time zone, 86 
Tornado (1925), 693 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 


Indianapolis, Ind., 256 
General information, 278 
Auto race, 845 
Government, 286 
Herron Museum, 320 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 98 
Time of day, 491 
Indians, American: 
Education, 128 
Museum exhibits, 317-21 
Population, by state, 93 
Reservation; largest, 263 
Schools: Federal, 132 
Indo-China: 
General information, 585. 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Map, 73 
Trade: with U. S., 732 
Typhoon (1952), 693 
Viét-Nam division, 19 
Indo-Chinese War, 146, 148 
Indonesia: 
General information, 600-01 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Krakatoa explosion, 677 
Minerais: rating, 707 
MSA: allotments, 734 
Trade, 733 
United Nations, 742, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
Induction: Electric, 435 
Indus, 674 
Industrial Revolution, 700 
Industry: 
Construction, 716 
Countries: leading, 708-09 
Employment, 719 
Establishments, 715, 720, 722 
Equipment expenditures, 716 
Failures: number, 715 
Hours worked, 717, 718 
Plant & equipment expendi- 
tures, 716 
Production, 715 
Production: chart, 716 
Production indexes, 715, 730 
econ: West Europe, 
Schools, 129 
Wages, 717, 718 
Workers: number, 101, 102 
Infant mortality, 115, 117 
Infantile Paralysis, National 
Foundation for, 704 
Influenza: Death rates, 117 
Information Bureaus: Sports, 
. 762 
Information Please, 702 
Ingathering, Feast of, 452 
tnini. See Guiana, French 


Inquisition, 700 


Insignia: Armed forces, 344 
Installment buying, 713 
Insulin: Discovery, 435 
Insurance: 
Companies, 714 
Establishments, 715 
“Insurance Capital,” 253 
Life insurance, 714 
Old-age insurance, 738-40 
Survivors’ insurance, 738-40 


Unemployment 
740-41 
Insured mail, 352 
Intelligence testing, 435 
Interest: 
Public debt, 729 
Simple, 428 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, 746 
Interior, U. S. Dept. of, 389-90, 
392 
Education: funds, 128 
Secretaries, 394-96 
Interior decorators: Number, 720 
Internal Security Act of 1950, 335 
International Bank, 734, 746 
International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, 746 
International Court, 146, 747 
International date-line, 477 


insurance, 


International Folk Art, Museum 
of, 320 

international Labour Organisa- 
tion, 746 


International Monetary Fund, 747 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, 334 
International Telecommunieation 
Union, 747 
International Trade Organization, 
747 
Internationals, 700 
3rd dissolved, 145 
Interstate commerce: 
ICC, 330, 391, 392 
Legislation, 329, 333 


Thefts, 126 
Inventions, 434-35 
lowa: 


General information, 256-57 
Accidental death rates, 118 
sett ea statistics, 726, 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 

Congress: members, 384, 386 

Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 

Deaths: number, 115 

Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 

Economy: statistics, 726, 727 

bet hyn ae Statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 

Newspapers: number, 296 

Population: density, 96 

Population: growth, 96 

ae rnigesien: marital status, 

Time zone, 86 

Unemployment: 
tion, 741 

Voting: qualifications, 367 


compensa- 


‘| Iran: 


General information, 602-03 
Aid: legislation, 335 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 710 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Flood, 692 1 
League of Nations, 742, 743 


Trade, 732, 733 

United Nations, 743 
Iraq: 

General information, 603-04 

Currency: par value, 734 

Diplomats: U. S., 339 

International Bank, 734 

Minerals: rating, 707 

Trade: with U. S., 732 

United Nations, 743 
Ireland: 5 

General information, 604-06 — 

Birth rate, 111 

Death rate, 116 

Diplomats: U. §., 339 

ECA: allotments, 734 

Industry: production, 730 

Industry: rating, 709 : 

Labor: purchasing power, 

713 

Map, 87 : 

MSA: allotments, 734 

Trade: rating, 709 
Ireland (isl.): Area, 671 ; 
Ireland, Northern, 516, 521 ® 

See also Great Britain h 
Irish Free State. See Ireland ~ 
Jron Curtain: ~ i 

Countries: map, 68-69 

Defined, 157 
Iron industry: 

Exports, 731 

Hours worked, 717 

Imports, 731 ; 

Production: U. S., 717 FS 
- Production: world, 706, 107 

Wages, 717 # 
Irrawaddy, 675 ‘ 
Irvington, N. J., 98 : 
Islam. See Mohammedanism ~ 
Islands: Areas, 671 3 
Isle of Man, 521-22 & 

Area & population, 515 % 
Isle Royale National Park, 315 — 
Isobars, 39 2 
Isotopes, 432-33, 435 ; 
Israel: 

General information, 606-08 # 
Birth rate, 111 i 

5 


Death rate, 116 * 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Egypt, 21 

Life expectancy, 124 
Map, 21 


9 

United Nations, 743 
See also Palestine 
Israel (ancient): Kings, 194-9 
Istanbul, Turkey, 654 
reat i Somaliland. See Somali 

aly: 

General information, 608-12 


Agriculture: rating, 707, 70 
Birth rate, 111 ; 


iu 


Corfu, 141 

Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 710 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Ethiopian war, 142, 143 
Industry: production, 730 
Industry: rating, 708, ‘709 
International Bank, 734 d 
con ree purchasing power, 
League of Nations, 143 
Libraries, 683 : 
Life expectancy, 124 ¥ 
Map, 89 
MSA: allotments, 734 
Merchant fleet: rating 709 
Minerals: rating, 706, 407 
NATO, 150 . 
Structures, 686, 687 ; 


SP 


index 


Trade, 732, 733 
Trade: rating, 709 
United Nations, 742, 743 
Universities, 681-82 
Volcanoes, 676 
yd ae European Union, 
World War I, 349 
World War Il, 144, 145, 334, 
348, 610 
ivory Coast, 581 
Area & population, 577 
Iwo Jima, 275 
World War ITI, 145 


» 


ea os 


Jackson, Andrew: 
Biography, 370-71 
Cabinet, 393 
Elections, 356 
Family, 383 
Hall of Fame, 468 
Jackson, Mieh., 98 
Jackson, Miss., 98, 260 
Jackson, Tenn., 268 
Jacksonville, Fla., 255 
General information, 278-79 
Area, 98 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population, 98 
Time of day, 491 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 600 
Jamaica, 536 
Area & population, 515 
Jamestown, N. Dak., 265 
Jamestown, Va., 269, 700, 701 
Jan Mayen Island, 632 
Volcano, 676 
Japan: 
General information, 612-14 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Anti-Comintern treaty, 143 
Birth rate, 111 
China: invasion of, 143 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116, 710 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Farthquake (1923), 692 
Employment: rating, 709 
Exploration, 667 
Floods, 692 
Hurricane (1934), 693 
Industry: rating, 708, 109 
International Bank, 134 
League of Nations, 142 
Libraries, 683 
Life expectancy, 124 
Merchant fleet: rating, 709 
Minerals: rating, 706, 107 
Railways: rating, 709 
Surrender: terms, 400-01 
Trade, 733 
Trade: rating, 709 
Treaty, 336, 402 
Typhoon (1954), 693 
Volcanoes, 676 
World War I, 349 
World War II, 333, 
401 
Japan, Sea of, 671 
Japanese (U. S.), 3 
See aiso Nonwhite races 
Jarvis Island, 273 
Java, 600-0 
Area, 671 
Landslide (1955), 692 
Volcanoes, 6 
Jefferson, Thomas: 
Biography, 368-69 


348, 399- 


Cabinet, 393 
Elections, 356 
Family, 383 
Hall of Fame, 468 
Jefferson City, Mo., 261 
Jersey (isl.), 522 
Jersey City, N. J.: 263 
General information, 279 
Government, 286 
Population: growth, 98 
Jerusalem, 700 
Jesuits: Founded, 700 
Jesus Christ: 
Ascension, 452, 453 
Crucifixion, 699 
Jet propulsion: 
Airplane flights, 471 
Ancient Greeks, 469 
Defined, 158 
Jet stream, 31, 32 
Jewelry : 
Birthstones, 205 
Carat: defined, 429 
Consumer spending, 712 
Jewish months, 181-91 
Jewish New Year, 452 
Jews: 
Deprived of German citizen- 
ship, 142 
Holidays, 451-53 
“Jewish race,” 435 
Nazi persecution, 142, 143 
Number, 437, 441 
Organizations, 451 
Russian physicians arrested, 
147-48 
Jive: Defined, 158 
Joan of Are, 700 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, 259 
Johnson, Andrew: 
Biography, 374 
Cabinet, 393 
Family, 383 
Impeachment, 398 
Johnson Debt Default Aet, 33! 
Johnston Island, 274 
Johnstown, Pa., 98, 692 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 392 
Joliet, I1l., 98 
Jordan (kingdom), 614-15 
Currency: par value, 134 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Jordan (river), 608 
sousaebens Pulitzer Prizes, 460- 
6 


See also Newspapers 
Judah: Ancient kings, 194 
pagers : International Court, 


Judieiary Act, 332 

Julian Calendar, 699 

Juneau, Alaska, 271 

Jupiter (god): Statue, 668 

Jupiter (planet), 493, 498 
Symbol, 496 

Jury trial, 413 

justice, U. S. Dept. of., 389, 392 
Attorneys General, 393-96 
Education: Funds, 128 

Justices: 

Supreme Court, 397 

Supreme Court: salaries, 382 

Justinian Code, 700 

Jutland, Battle of, 702 

juvenile delinquency, 126 
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K2, 670 
Kalamazoo, Mieh., 98 
Kamchatka: Volcanoes, 
Kanohenjurga, 670 
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Kansas: 
General information, 257 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Agriculture: statistics, 726, 


727 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 386 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
baer eh statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
ia es ex” marital status, 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Kansas City, Kans., 257 
Area & population, 98 
Kansas City, Mo.: 261 
General information, 279 
Area, 98 
Climate, 43 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
National Conventions, 355 
Nelson Gallery, 321 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Population, 98 
Time of day, 491 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 700 
Kapp Putseh, 141 
Kashmir, 542, 543, 742 
Keating-Owen Aet, 329 
Kellogg-Briand Paet, 141, 331 
Kellogg Foundation, 704 
Kenosha, Wis., 98, 271 
Kentucky: 
General information, 257-58 
Accidental death rates, 118 
By ecdbin statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 386 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 : 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 127 
Education: Negroes, 131 


compensa-~ 


pair statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


135 


if 

_Kentucky—(cont.) 

f Map, 83 
_ Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor. vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 

Newspapers: number, 296 

Population: density,- 96 

Population: growth, 96 

; Ea come, marital status, 

10 

‘Time zone, 86 : 

Tornado (1925), 693 

_ Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 

Voting: qualifications, 367 

ntucky Derby, 832, 857 

ntucky Lake, 258 

Kenya, 523-24 

_ Area & Popeeion, 515 

Kerr Bill, 

Ketchikan, Annie 271 

Key, Francis Seott, 421 

y West, Fla., 49! 

Keynesian: Defined, 158 

Kharkhov, U.S.S.R., 656 

jak Pass, 502 


sit to rudoslavis, 17 
ber Pass, 502 

back: Defined, 158 
napings: 

_ Lindbergh baby, 143 

_ Prisoners, 126 

Kinin U.S.S.R., 691 
Gat 676 j 


‘ Enrollments, 129 
e: Defined, 158 

ames Version of Bible, 698 
Reef, 274 


206 + 
Judah, 194-95 
207 


Canyon National Park, 


8, 


e an a 349 


O merger plan, 10 
r Ate Jaws, 329, 330, 331 
29 1333.7 


Closed 
334 
Employment, 719 
Escalator clause, defined, 156 
Featherbed rule, 156 
Hours worked per week, 717 
ILO, 746 
Injunctions: limited, 331 
Labor force, 101, 719 
Legislation, 329-33 
Lockouts: number, 721 
NLRB, 332, 391, 392 
Occupations, 101 
Purchasing power, 713 
Railroads: hours, 329 
Strikes, 333, 718 
Taft-Hartley Act, 334, 336 
Unemployment, 102, 719 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 
Unions: leading, 721 
Wages, 717 
Wages: legislation, 331, 335 
Wagner-Connery Act, 332 
Women, 102 
Working population, U. S., 
101 
Worktime needed to buy 
food, 713 
Yellow-dog contracts: 
lawed, 331 
Labor, U. S. Dept. of, 390, 392 
Secretaries, 395-96 
Labor Day, 452, 453, 454 
Labors of Hercules, 199 
Labrador, 667 
Lacquer. See Paint 
Lacrosse, 799, 825, 847, 853 
Lake Champlain, Battle of, 702 
Lake Charles, La., 258 
Lake Erie, Battle of, 702 
Lakes: 
Highest lake, 253 
Large lakes, 675 
Largest man-made lake, 258 
Lakewood, Ohio, 98 
Lamb: Prices, 725 
“Lame Duck Amendment,” 417- 
i] 


shops: Tprovibited: 


out- 


Lamps: Inventions, 434 
Lancaster, Pa., 98, 420 


Land: 
Arable, 708 
Farm, 725 


“Land of 10,000 Lakes,” 260 
Lander, Wyo., 49 

Landon, Alfred M., 355, 361 
Languages, 681 

Lansing, Mich., 98, 259 


Laos, 586-87 
Area & popula a, 577 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Laramie, Wyo., 271 
Larceny, 125 


Laredo, Tex., 98 

Lassen Peak, 677 

ace Volcanic National Park, 
15 


Las Vegas, Nev., 262, 491 
Lateran Treaty, 662 
Latin America: Population, 92 
Latitudes: Cities, 490, 491 
Latter-day Saints, 441, 700 
Latvia: 

~ General dafotmabion, 617-18 

Diplomat: U. 339 

See also ‘Union us S.8.R. 
Laundries: 

pe & hours worked, 


Number, 720 
Lawn bowling, 863 
Lawn tennis, 782-85, 791 
Lawrence, Mass., 93 


cawat ; 
Divorce: by state, 106 
Marriage: by. state, 105 
Motor-vehicle: by state, 
Passed by Congress, 329 
School-attendance, 130 
Lawton, Okla., 265 
Layton Gallery, 320 
Lead: 
Imports, 731 
Production: U. S., 717 
Production: world, 706 
League (meas.), 429 
League of Nations: 
Dissolved, 146 
Established, 140 
Germany quits, 142 
Italy quits, 143 : 
Japan quits, 142 \ 
Members, 743 Be 
U.S.S.R. expelled, 144 ~~ 
World Court, 330, 332 “ie 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, 686 45 
Leather industry: oe 
Hours worked, 717 be, 
Prices, 723 Rite. 
Production, 715 ' a 
Wages, 717 Tete 
Lebanon: ‘’ em 
General information, 617-18 
Currency: par value, 734 - 
Diplomats: U. S., 39 
Trade: with U. iS, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Lee, Robert E., 468 
Leeds, England, 514 
Leeward Islands, 536 
Area & population, 515 
Legislatures: Statistics, 285 
Leipzig, Germany, 591 ’ 
Battle of, 700 
Lend-Lease ‘Act, 333 
Length: Measures, 425 
Lenin, Nikolai, 140, 657 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R., 656 
Libraries, 683 
Museum, 684 
Lens: Bifocal, invention, 434 
Lent, 451 oa 
Leopold- Loeb case, 700 { 
Lesbos, 594 { 
Lesser Antilles, 676 \ y 
Lesser Sunda Islands, 677, 
Lethal gas: 
First state to use, 262 
States using, 126 f 
Letters: 
Greek, 181-191 
Hebrew, 181-191 
Lewis, John L., 146 wise o>. 
Lewis and Clark expedition, 
Lewiston, Idaho, 255, 491 
Lewiston, Maine, 258 -. 
Lexington, Ky., 98, 257, 
Lexington- Concord, pene 
Leyte (carrier), 694 f? 
Liberia: : ) 
General information, 618 ie. 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 — 
Merchant fieet: rating, 7 
Trade: with U. S., 733 
United Nations, 743. _ 
Liberty, Statue of, 406 
Liberty Bell, 340 
Liberty party, 360 
Bite 


United States, 683-8 
World, 683-84 vi 
Libya, 619 

, Diplomate: UU 


Index 891 
Licenses: Automobile, 287 Lobotomy: Defined, 158 Unemployment: compensa- 


Lick Observatory, 500 Locarno Conferences, 700 tion, 741 
Lidice, Czechoslovakia, 145 Lockouts: Number, 721 Voting: qualifications, 296 


Lie, Trygve, 146, 744 Locksmith shops: Number, 720 | Louisiana Purchase, 100 
Liechtenstein, 619-20 Loeb-Leopold case, 700 Louisville, Ky., 257 

Life expectancy, 120-24 Logan, Utah, 268 General information, 279-80 
Life Insurance. See Insurance Logan International Airport, 259 Area, 98 


Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population, 98 
Time of day, 491 

Louvre, 684 

Lowell, Mass., 98 


London, England: 
British Museum, 683, 684 
Fire, 693 
Longitude & latitude, 490 
Museums, 684, 685 
Plague, 700 
Population, 514 

490 


Light: 
Electromagnetic theory, 435 
Velocity, 499 
Velocity:.discovery, 435 
‘Light-year: Defined, 429 
Lighthouse: Oldest in U. S., 263 
“Lighthouse of Mediterranean,” 


676 Time of day, 
Lightning: Zoo, 686 “Lowell of the South,” 255 
Cause, 37 London, Ont., 491 Lower California, 622 


Loyalty Islands, 587 

Loyalty oath: Defined, 158 

Lubbock, Tex., 98 

Lumber industry: 
Establishments, 722 
Hours worked, 717 


London Economic Conference, 142 
London Naval Pact, 141 

Long, Huey, 142, 340 

Long Beach, Calif., 98, 252, 279 
Long Island: Map, 84-85 

Long Island, Battle of, 698 


“Never strikes twice,” 41 
Lightning rod: Invention, 434 
Lights, Festival of, 452-53 
Lima, Ohio, 98 
Lincoln, Abraham: 

Biography, 373-74 


Birthday (holiday), 451, 454 | Long Island Sound, 137 Prices, 723 
Burial place, 256 Longevity: Animals, 673 Production, 715 
Cabinet, 394 Longitudes: Cities, 490, 491 Sales, 722 
Elections, 357 Longs Peak, 134 Wages, 717 


Luray Cavern, 678 
Lusitania (ship), 697 
Luther, Martin, 701 
Lutheran Churehes, 439 
Luxemburg: 

General information, 


Lookout Mountain, Battle of, 698 

Lorain, Ohio, 98 

Lords, House of. See Parliament 

Los Alamos, N. Mex., 263 

Los Angeles, Calif., 252 
General information, 279 


Beercipation Proclamation, 
9 

Family, 383 

Gettysburg Address, 419 


Hall of Fame, 468 
620-21 


Lincoin Memorial, 687 
Minority President, 419 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 267 
Nominations, 355 
Lincoln, Nebr., 98, 262, 491 
Lindbergh, Charles A.: 
Atlantic flight, 700 
Kidnap case, 143 
Link (meas.): Defined, 429 
Linotype machine: Invention, 


434 
Lions Clubs, 704 
Liquor: 
Consumer spending, 712 
Employees: state, 719 
Establishments, 722 
Imports, 731 
Laws: violators, 125, 126 
Legislation, 330, 331 
Prohibition, 142, 330, 417 
Repeal, 142, 1 
Sales, 722 
States prohibiting, 261 
32 wine & beer, 331 
Volstead Act, 330 
Lisbon, Portugal, 639 
Earthquake, 692 
Museum, 685 
Liter: Defined, 426 
Literacy tests: 
Immigrants, 329 
Voting applicants, 367 
Literature: 

Nobel Prizes, 455-56 
Pulitzer Prizes, 462-64 
Lithography: Invention, 434 

Lithuania: 

General information, 620 

Diplomat: U. 8., 39 

See also Union of S.S.R. 
Little Big Horn, Battle of, 699 
Little Colorado River, 136 
Little Rock, Ark.: 


Area, 98 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population, 98 
Liverpool, Eng., 5 
Museums, by) 
Livestock: On farms, 725 
Loans: 


International Bank, 134 
Veterans, 349 


Climate, 43 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Museums, 320, 321 
Newspapers: leading, 294 
Planetarium, 500 
Population: growth, 98 
Population: world rank, 691 
Smog condition, 37 
Time of day, 491 
Louis XVI: Beheaded, 700 
Louis, Joe: Record, 796 
Louisiana: 
General information, 258 
Accidental death rates, 118 
UN a statistics, 726, 
Altitude, 135 
Area: land, 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 
Education: statistics, 127, 
130 
Hlections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 127 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 1) 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
oa eee marital status, 
10 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 


119 


Birth rate, 111 

Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Employment: rating, 709 
Industry: production, 730 
International Bank, 734 
MSA: allotments, 734 
Minerals: rating, 706, 707 
NATO, 150 

Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 
World War II, 144 


743 


Luzon: Area, 671 
Lynn, Mass., 98 


Lysenkoism, 158 


M— 
Maeao, 642 


Area & population, 641 
MacArthur, Douglas, 144, 147 
McCarran-Walter Immigration | 

Bill, 336 
McCarthy, Joseph R., 147, 148 - 
McClellan, George B., 335, 357 
Machine gun: Invention, 434 
Machinery industry: ~- 

Establishments, 722 

Exports, 731 

Hours worked, 717 

Imports, 731 

Prices, 723 

Production, 715 

Wages, 717 
McKeesport, Pa., 98 
McKinley, William: 

Biography, 376 

Cabinet, 395 

Elections, 357 

Family, 383 

Nominations, 355 
McKinley, Mt., 67! 

Macon, Ga., 98, 255 
Madagascar, 582 

Area & population, 577 
Madeira, 641 pr 
Madison, James: , 

Biography, 369 


‘Madison, James—(cont.) Manchuria, 557 Maritime Commission, 128 
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binet, 393 Floods, 692 ; Marne, Battles of, 702 
Mlections 356 Japanese invasion, 141 Marquesas Islands, 587 
_ Family, 383 Mandalay, Burma, 552 Marriages: | b 
Hall of Fame, 468 Manganese: First: median age, 103 
_ Madison, Wis., 98, 270-71 Imports, 731 Laws: by state, 105 ; 
_ Madrid, Spain, 647 Production, 706-07 Married couples: numb 
Library, 683 Manhattan: : 112 
_ Museum,- 684 Area & population, 99 Married persons: deaths, 


_ Surrender, 143 Borough president: name, Married persons: numb 


adura, 600-01 281 104 “Te 
tegenicen. Y Island purchased, 700 Number: by state, 105 — 
_ Advertising, 720 See also New York, N. Y. Number & rates: by year, 
_ Leading magazines, 297 Manila, Philippines, 635 103 
Magellan: Voyage, 667 World War II, 144, 145 Percent of population ever : 
Magna Carta, 700 Manitoba, Lake, 675 married, 108 
Magnetic: declinations, 491 Manitoba (province), 534 Remarriage after divo: 
Magnum: Defined, 429 Mann-Elkins Act, 329 106 , 
agsaysay, Ramon, 635, 636 Manslaughter, 125 Mars (planet), 492, 498 ‘ 
I: Regulations, 350-53 Manufacturing: “Attack” (1938), 143. Pei 
order houses: Airplanes, 474, 475 Symbol, 496 ; ae 
_ Leading, 724 Employment, 719, 727 Marshall Islands, 275 = 
__ Sales, 722 Establishments, 715 . Marshall Plan, 335 as 
Maine: Exports, 731 Martinique, 584-85 ia 
“General information, 258 Hours worked, 717 Area & population, 577 Kos 
Accidental death rates, 118 Imports, 731 Volcano, 676, 692 isan 
Agriculture: statistics, 726, Production indexes, 715 Mary, Queen of Scots, 700 
727 Wages, 717, 718 Maryland: ta 
Altitudes, 135 Workers: number, 101 General information,.259 
96 Mao Tse-tung, 555 Accidental death rates, 118 
number, 109 Maps, 66-89 Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
ongress: members, 384, 387 Africa, 79 727 we 
Ye Alaska, 80 Altitudes, 135 
Asia, 72-73 Area: land, 96 « 
motor-vehicle, 119 Austria, 89 Births: number, 109° 
leaths: number, 115 Canada, 80 ~ Congress: members, 384, 
ees statistics, 106, 107 Canal Zone, 81 


fy Constitution: ratified, 407 
_ Economy: statistics, 726, 727 Central America, 81 Death rates, 118 


Education: statistics, 127, Europe, 70-71 Deaths: infants, 115 


Far East, 74-75 ’ Deaths: motor-vehicle, 1 
ms: statistics, 359-66 Formosa, 74 Deaths: number, 115 


les : Sonn 113 France, 88 Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 


Great Britain, 87 F Economy: statistics, 726, 
» 135] Hawaii, 75 Education: Negroes, 13 
mccame paths: U. S., 84-| Education: statistics, — 
8 130 ene 
India, 17 Executions: method, 126 
statistics, 105 


Iron Curtain Countries, 68- Families: number, 113, 
69 


; wvenicles: deaths Government, 285 
caused by, 119 Italy, 89 - Highest, lowest’ points, 
otor vehicles: laws, 287 Long Island, 84-85 Holidays, 454 Ve 
spapers: number, 296 Middle East, 76 Hospitals: number, 120 
llation: density, 96 NATO countries, 68-69 Map, 83 
96 North America, 80-81 Marriages: statistics, nics "a 
lation: marital status,| Northern Hemisphere, 66-67} Motor vehicles: de 
? Oceania, 74-75 caused by, 119. 7 
Pacific region, 74-75 Motor vehicies: laws, 287 f 
Panama Canal, 81 Newspapers: number, 
compensa- Portugal, 88 Population: density, 
South America, 78 Population: growth, 9 
: sgualifications, 367 Spain, 88 Population: marital s 
Barleshin, 701 Switzerland, 89 104 tA 
; U. S., 82-86 Shore line, 137 nal 


U. S.: time zones, 86 
Weather maps, 38-40 
West Indies, 81 
Eeatenutta: 540-41 Marco Polo, 667 
culture: rating, 708 Marconi, Guglielmo, 434 Masaryk, Jan: Death, 146 
i population, 515 Mardi Gras, 451 Mason and Dixen’s Lin 
rating, 706, 707 Margaret, Princess, 15 Masons (assn.), 703-04 
2 Margarine: Consumption, 714 Masaqat. See Oman 
Mariana Islands, 274, 275 Mass: Units, 426 wl 
Marie Antoinette: Behasded, 699 Mass of the Presanctifie 
Marihuana, (26 Massachusetts: — 


Time zone, 86 Pest 
Unemployment: compe 

tion, 741 Hie 
Voting: qualifications, ( 


Marine Corps (U. S.): General information, 259 
Allowances, 344, 345 Accidental death rat 
Casualties, 347, 348 Agriculture: 

History, 343 127 

Insignia, 344 Altitudes, 135 

Officers, 344, 392 Area: land, 96 } 

Pay, 344, 345 Births: number, ae 

Personnel: by year, 348 Congress: membe; 

Ranks, 344 Constitution: ratifies 
Marine Historical Assn., 320 ee: rates, 11385 es 
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Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 

Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
“pana statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
i epteomat marital status, 


Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Massachusetts Handicap, 832, 857 
Massive, Mt., 134 
Match: Invention, 434 
Maternal mortality, 117 
Mathematics: 
Conversion factors, 430 
Cubes & cube roots, 430 
Decimals & fractions, 430 
Formulas, 427 
Interest: simple, 427 
Mean & median, 430 
Measures, 425-30 
Roman numerals, 428 
Squares & square roots, 430 
Weights, 426-30 
Matsu, 19 
+ kid te Conversion to energy, 


Matterhorn, 670 
Mauna Kea, 272, 676 
Mauna Loa, 676 
Maundy Thursday, 453 
Mauretania (ship), 697 
Mauritania, 581 
Area & population, 577 
Mauritius, 525 
Area & population, 515 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
Maximilian: Executed, 700 
Mayflower (ship), 420 
Mayflower Compact, 420 
Mayors: 
Names, 276-84 
Terms & salaries, 286 
Me. See Mac 
Mean (math.): Defined, 430 
Measles: Death rates, 117 
Measurement ton, 429 
Measures: 
Defined, 425-30 
Sports, 814 
Meat: 
Consumption, 714 
Exports & imports, 
Income: marketing, 
Prices: farm, 725 
_ Production: world, 708 
Rationing, 145 
Wholesale: establishments, 
722, 


compensa- 


668 


731 
725 


Medford, Mass., 98 


Medford, Oreg., 266 
Median: Defined, 430 
Medieal eare: 


Consumer spending, 712 


Price index, 712 

Veterans, 349 
Medicine: 

Discoveries, 435 

Hospitals, 120 

Nobel Prizes, 456-59 
Mediterranean Sea, 671 
wesueeee How to conduct, 208— 


Megaton: Defined, 158 
Mekong, 674 
Melbourne, Australia, 545 


Melting points: Chemical ele- 
ments, 432-33 

Melville (isl.): Area, 671 

Memorial Day, 452, 454 

Memorial Park, National, 316 


Memorials, National, 316 

Memphis, Tenn.: 268 
General information, 280 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 294 
Population: growth, 98 
Time of day, 491 

Men: 
College graduates, 130 
Death rate: by age & year, 


116 
Deaths, 116, 117, 121-22 
Life expectancy, 120-24 
Marital status, 104 
Marriage, 103, 108 
Number, 93 
ARE slat per 100 females, 


Workers, 101 
Mendel laws: Discovery, 
Mendés-Franee, Pierre, 575-76 
Mennonites, 441 
Mental deficients: Education, 
12 


9 
Merchant fleets, 709 
Me Marine Aeademy, U. S., 
342 
Mercury (planet), 492, 498 
Symbol, 
Mercury-vapor lamp, 434 
Mercy killing: Defined, 158 
Meridian, Miss., 260 
Merrimac (ship), 700 
Mesa, Ariz., 25! 
Mesa Verde National Park, 315 
Mesabi Range, 260 
Mesopotamia, 603 
Messina, Strait of, 611 
Metals industry: 
Countries: leading, 706-07 
Establishments, 722 
Exports, 731 
Hours worked, 717, 718 
Imports, 731 
Prices, 723 
Production, 715, 717 
Wages, 717, 718 
Meteorology: WMO, 747 
See also Weather 
Meteors, 500 
Meter (meas.): Defined, 425 
Methodism: 
Churches, 439 
Founded, 450 
Methodist Church, The, 439 
Bishops, 443 
Metric system, 425-27, 430 
Metropolitan Museum, 317 
Meuse Argonne, Battle of, 702 
Mexican Cession, 100 
Mexican War, 347, 700 
Mexico: 
Genelal information, 621-23 
Agriculture: rating, 107 
Airlines: rating, 708 
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Birth rate, 111, 709 
Conquest, 667 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
International Bank, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 
Minerals: rating, 706, 707 
Time zone, 476 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
U. S. intervention, 382 
Volcanoes, 677 
Mexico, Gulf of: 
Coast line: U. S., 137 
Dimensions, 671 
U. S.: water area, 137 
Mexico City, Mexico, 621 
Miami, Fla., 255 
General information, 280 
Climate, 43 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 294-95 
Population: growth, 98 
Time of day, 491 
Miami Beach, Fla.: Climate, 43 
Michael (Rumania): Abdicates, 
644 
Michigan: 
General information, 259-60 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Ae statistics, 726, 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 

Congress: members, 384, 387 

Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 

Deaths: number, 115 

Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 

Economy: statistics, 726, 127 

Bap easc statistics, 127, 
0 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 
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Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
ar marital status, 


Time zone, 86 
Tornado (1953), 693 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 we 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Michigan, Lake, 675 
First navigated, 667 
U. S.: water area, 137 
Micron: Defined, 429 
Microscope: Invention, 434 
Mid-Canada Line, 80 
Middle Ages: Universities, 681- 


82 
Middle Atlantic States: 
Economy: statistics, 727 
shy “yao marital status, 


10 
Middle Congo, 58! 
Area & population, 577 
Middle East: Map, 76 


Bing 5 
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Midway, 274 
World War II, 145 
Mikhailovic, Gen. Draja, 144 
Mil (meas.): Defined, 429 
Milan, italy, 608 
Mile runs, 817, 821 
Mileages between cities, 288-93 
Military Academy (U. S.), 341 
Government funds, 128 


Military assistance. See Foreign 
A 


id 

Military forces. See Armed 
forces 

Military Parks, National, 316 


Military reserve bill, 338 

Milk industry: 
Consumption, 714 
Prices, 725 
Production: world, 708 

Milky Way, 496 

Millimicron: Defined, 429 

Milwaukee, Wis., 271 
General Information, 280 
Government, 286 
Layton Gallery, 320 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 

Mindanao: Area, 671 

Mindszenty, Cardinal, 147 
Released, 13 

Minerals. See Coal; Metals 

Ming Dynasty, 700 

Mining: 
Employment, 719 
Establishments, 715 
Hours worked, 718 
Wages, 718 

Minneapolis, Minn., 260 
General information, 280 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
National Convention, 355 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 


Minnesota: 


General information, 260 
Accidental death rates, 118 
pec uedre: statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
‘Congress: members, 384, 387 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
pccetions statistics, 127, 


Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 


‘Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 8 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 


_ Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
ae marital status, 


Time zone, 86 


Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 


compensa- 


Minnesota River, 211 
Minority Presidents, 419 
Minot, N. Dak., 265 

Mint Museum of Art, 320 
Miquelon. 
Mississippi: 


See St. Pierre 


General information, 260-61 

Accidental death rates, 118 

Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
727 

Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 

Congress: members, 384, 387 

Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 

Deaths: number, 115 

Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 

Economy: statistics, 726, 727 

Education: Negroes, 131 

Education: statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 


Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 


Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 


Population: growth, 96 
Population: marital status, 
104 


Shore line, 137 

Time zone, 86 

Tornadoes (1936), 693 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 

Voting qualifications, 367 


Mississippi River, 136 


Discovery, 667 
Floods, 692 


Missoula, Mont., 261 
Missouri: 


General information, 261 
Accidental death rates, 118 
se tee statistics, 726, 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 

Congress: members, 384, 387 

Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 119 

Deaths: number, 115 

Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 

Economy: statistics, 726, 727 

Education: Negroes, 131 

Sa UCaE Dy statistics, 127, 
30 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 

Newspapers: number, 296 

Population: density, 96 


Population: growth, 96 
Fepmlatiany marital statuse 7 
10 


Time zone, 86 
Tornado (1925), 693 
Unemployment: compensa= 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Missouri Compromise, 700 
Missouri River, 136 
Mistletoe: Christmas, 453 
Mobile, Ala., 99, 251, 491 
Mohammed: Hegira, 699 
Mohammedanism, 437 
Mohave Desert, 673 
Molecular hypothesis, 435 : 
Molotov cocktail: Defined, 158 ~ 
Moluccas, 600 = 
Momism: Defined, 158 
Monaco, 623 
Money: 
Currency: par values, 734 
In circulation, 728 
Monetary Fund, 747 
Portraits on bills, 328 
See also Banks 
Money orders, 351 
Mongolia, 623-24 
Mongolian People’s Republic, 623 
Mongoloids, 436 s 
Monitor (ship), 700 
Monotype machine: 
434 3 
Monroe, James: A 
Biography, 369-70 3 
Cabinet, 393 ’ 
Elections, 356 
Family, 383 


ab 


Invention, : 


4 

Hall of Fame, 468 a 

Monroe, La., 258 + 

Monroe Doctrine, 419 2 

Montage: Defined, 158 ; 
Montana: 


General information, 261 

Accidental death rates, 118 

Agculvare: statistics, 726, 
27 

Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 

Congress: members, 384, 387 

Death rates, 

Deaths: infants, 115 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 

Deaths: number, 115 , 

Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 

Economy: statistics, 726, 727 


—— itd Aa ins 


Education: statistics, 127, 
130 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 — 


Executions: method, 126 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 82 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 

Newspapers: number, 296 | 

Population: density, 96 

Population: growth, 96 } 

Pop OD marital status, 

Time zone, 86 

Unemployment: 
tion, 741 


1 
7 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
: 
‘ 


D 


compensa- 


Monte Carlo, Monaco, 623 
Montenegro, 349 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 661 


Index 


Montgomery, Ala., 25! 
Atea, 99 
Confederate capital, 251 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Population, 99 
Time of day, 491 
Months: 
Jewish, 181-91 
Sideral & synodic, 499 
Monticello, 269 
Montpelier, Vt., 269, 49! 
Montreal, Que., 491 
Monuments, National, 315-16 
Moon, 498-99 
Eclipses, 499 
Phases (1956), 478-89 
Rise & set (1956), 478-89 
Symbol, 496 
Mooney, Tom: Sentenced, 700 
Moose Jaw, Sask., 491 
Morehead Planetarium, 500 
Mormons, 269, 441, 700 
Morning stars (1956), 492-94 
Morocco: 
General 624-25, 
648 
Area & population, 577 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
French relations, 18 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Trade: with U. S., 733 
Morrison Planetarium, 500 
Mortality: U. S., 113-20 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: 
Conferences, 145 
Fire (1812), 693 
Kremlin, 686 
Library, 683 
Longitude & latitude, 
Museums, 684 
Population, 656 
' Time of day, 490 
aes iB Leads Jews from Egypt, 
0 
Moslems. See Mohammedanism 
Mosques: Famous, 687 
Mossadegh, Mohammed, 602 
“Mother of Presidents,” 269 
Mother’s Day, 454 
Motion pictures: 
Academy Awards, 
Invention, 434 
N. Y. Critics’ awards, 466-67 
Sound pictures: first, 434 
Theaters: number, 720 
Yop-grossing films, 704 
Motor, A-C: Invention, 434 
Motor vehicles: 
Death rates: by states, 118 
Death rates: by year, 117 
Deaths: by state, 119 
Deaths: by year & type, 
Domestic traffic, 723 
Exports, 731 
Imports, 731 
Laws: arrests, 125 
Laws: by state, 287 
Production: world, 
Sales, 722 
See also Automobiles 
Motorboating, 842-43, 864 
Mottoes: State, 251-71 
_ Mound State Monument, 320 
- Moundville, Ala., 320 
Mt. See name of peak 
Hamilton, Calif., 500 
. McKinley National Park, 315 
’ Rainier National Park, 315, 


information, 


490 


465-66 


119 


709 


. Vernon 
Wilson Observatory, 
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National Broadcasting Co., 297 
National Capital Parks, 316 
National Cemeteries, 316 
ppeone Collection of Fine Arts, 
National Committees, 383 
National Conventions, 354, 355 
National defense. See Derense, 

U. S. Dept. of 
National Democratic party, 
National Gallery of Art, 318 
National Geographic Society, 704 
National Historic Sites, 316 
National Historical Parks, 315 
National Housing Act, 332, 333 
National Income, 710 


Mountains: 
Heights: U. S., 134 
Heights: World, 670 
Highest mountain east of 
Rockies, 267 
Highest mountain in east- 
ern U. S., 264 
Weather factor, 34 
See also Volcanoes 
Mozambique, 642 
Mukden, Manchuria, 555 
Mules: On farms, 726 
Muncie, Ind., 99 
Munich, Germany: 
Beer-hall putsch, 141 
Longitude & latitude, 490 


357 


Parley (1938), 143 National Industrial Recovery Act, 
Population, 589 331 
State Library, 683 National Labor Relations Act, 
Time of day, 490 332 
Murders: Number & arrests, National Labor Relations Board, 
125 391, 392 
Murray, Utah, 268 National League. See Baseball; 
Muscle Shoals, 330 Football 


National Memorial Park, 316 
National Memorials, 316 
National Military Parks, 316 
National Monuments, 315 
National Park System, 314-16 
National Parkways, 316 
Natioeey Recovery Administration, 
3 
National Republican party, 356 
Nese Security Act of 1947, 


Muses (myth.), 200 
Museums: 
United States, 317-21 
World, 684-85 
Music: 
eee & orchestras: number, 
Pulitzer Prizes, 464 
Muskogee, Okla., 265 
Mussolini, Benito, 145, 609 
Mutual Broadeasting System, 297 


33 
Mutual Security Agency: Allot- National Security Council, 389, 


ments, 734 391 
Mutual Security Appropriation National Zoological Park, 685 
Bill, 336, 337 Nations. See Countries 
Mystie, Conn., 320 Natural gas. See Gas 
Mythology: Natural history: Museums, 317— 


21 
Natural resources: World, 706-10 
Naturalization, 95-96 
Nauru, 548 
Area & population, 515 
Nautical mile: Defined, 429 
Nautilus (submarine), 9, 148 
Navajo museum, 320 
Naval Academy, U. S., 341-42 
Government funds, 128 
Navies: Leading countries, 710 
Navy (U. S.): 
Allowances, 344, 345 
Casualties, 347-48 
Court-martial: cases, 
First Admiral, 702 
History, 343 
Insignia, 344 
Legislation, 344-46 
Naval Academy, 341-42 
Officers, 344, 392 
Pay, 338, 344-47 
Personnel: by year, 348 
Ranks, 344, 345 
Strength, 347 
Navy, U. S. Dept. of: 
Expenditure, 729 
Secretaries, 393-96 
Neap Tides, 499 


Egyptian, 204 
Greek & Roman, 
Norse, 202-04 


196-202 


—— N —— 


NATO. See North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 

NRA, 33! 
Nagasaki, Japan, 145 
Name origins of states, 
Names: Family, 59-65 
Nampa, Idaho, 255 
Nanking, China, 555 
WNanes, Edict of, 699 
Naples, Italy: 

Library, 683 

Longitude & latitude, 

Population, 608 

Time of day, 490 
Napoleon: Exiles, 700 
Napoleonic Code, 698 
Napoleonic Wars, 700 
Narcotic Laws: 

Arrests, 125 

- Prisoners, Federal, 126 
Nashua, N. H., 262 
Nashville, Tenn., 268 


251-71 


126 


490 


Area, 99 Nebraska: 

Climate, 44 General information, 262 
Longitude & latitude, 491 Accidental death rates, 118 
Magnetic declination, 491 Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
Newspaper: leading, 295 127 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 } 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 4 
Diverces: statistics, 106, 107 


Population, 99 

Time of day, | 491 
Nassau, Bahamas, 530 
Natal, 528 
National Academy of Design, 
National Air Museum, 318 
National Anthem, 421 
National Battlefield Parks, 316 
National Battlefield Sites, 316 


317 


cas 
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Nebraska—(cont.) 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 


Education: statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 82 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Population: marital status, 
104 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Needies, Calif., 491 
Negeb, 607 
Negroes: 
Dred Scott case, 699 
Education, 131 
Population, 93 
PeneOk segregation banned, 
' 148 


compensa- 


Voting rights, 417 
See also Nonwhite races; 
Slavery 
Negroids, 436 
Neil Award, 795 
Nelson, Brit. Columbia, 491 


Nelson, Gallery, 320 
Nepal, 625-26 


Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Nephritis: Death rates, 117 
Neptune (planet), 495, 498 


Symbol, 496 
Netherlands: 
General Information, 626-29 
ete: rating, 707, 
708 


Airlines: rating, 708 
Birth rate, 111 
‘Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116, 710 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Floods, 692 

Industry: production, 730 
Industry: rating, 709 
International Bank, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 


|, MSA: allotments, 734 


Merchant fleet: rating, 709 
NATO, 150 
Navy: rating, 710 
Trade, 709, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
\ Ses European Union, 
World War II, 144, 348 
Netherlands Indies. See Indo- 
nesia 
‘Networks: Radio & TV, 297 


' Neutrality Acts, 329, 332, 333 


Neutron: Discovery, 435 
Nevada: 
General information, 262 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Ge aa statistics, 726, 


Altitudes, 135 

. Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Death rates, 118 


Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: statistics, 127, 
130 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
econ a af marital status, 
10 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Nevis, 536 
New Bedford, Mass., 99 
New Britain, Conn., 97 
New Britain (isl.), 676 
New Brunswick, 534 
New Caledonia, 587 
Area & population, 577 
Minerals: rating, 706 
New Castle, Del., 253 
Bow, econamts Policy (U.S.S.R.), 
4 


compensa- 


New England States: 
Economy: statistics, 727 
Hurricanes, 693 
prt easton marital status, 
New Guinea, British. See Papua 
New Guinea (isl.): 
Area, 671 
Volcano, 692 
New Guinea, Netherlands, 629 
New Guinea, Territory of, 547 
Area & population, 515 
New Hampshire: 
General information, 262-63 
Accidental death rates, 118 
eee statistics, 726, 
2 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 


bo Stee a es : statistics, 127, 
0 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 8 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 


Hoe marital status, 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
New Haven, Conn., 99, 253, 49{ 
New Hebrides, 587 : 
Area & population, 515, 577 
Volcanoes, 676 ‘ 
New Jersey: 
General information, 263 
Accidental death rates, 118” 
Sea bh a Statistics, 726, 
By 


compensa- 


Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 j 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 . 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 ~ 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727” 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 4 
Hospitals: number, 120 4 
Map, 83 : 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Mortor _ vehicles: deaths © 
caused by, 119 : 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 { 
Newspapers: number, 296 g 


‘) 


Population: density, 96 

Population: growth, 96 & 

Populate: marital status, — 
0 { 


Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
New London, Tex., 693 
New Mexico: 
General information, 263 . 
Accidental death rates, 118 © 
me ae statistics, 726, 


Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 ; 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 i 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 — 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
grees statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Execution: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Poniaoes marital status, 


4 
Time zone, 86 


compensa-~ 


trenton IL 


en 


se 


tion, 420 


‘ Magnetic declination, 491 


Index 
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Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
New Orleans, La.: 
General information, 280 
Battle of, 702 
Climate, 44 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 99 
New Year, Jewish, 452 
New Year’s Day, 451, 454 
New York (state) : 
General information, 263-64 
Accidental death rates, 118 
are: statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
- Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Beason: statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Historical Association, 321 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 


compensa- 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
_ Population: growth, 96 
ations marital status, 


10 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
New York, N. Y.: 
General information, 263-64, 
280-81 
Bank mergers, 9, 10 
Bridges, 689 
Buildings: tallest, 696 
Climate, 44 
Congress of the Confedera- 


compensa- 


Critics’ awards, 466-68 
2 Fire (1835), 693 
Government, 286 
137 
684 
& latitude, 491 


' Harbor, 
Library, 
Longitude 


7 
National Conventions, Ris) 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Planetarium, 500 
Population: growth, 99 
Population: world rank, 691 
Snowfall, 680 
Statue of Liberty, 406 
Structures, 688, 696 
Time of day, 491 
U.N. headquarters, 745 


World’s Fair, 143 
Zoos, 685 
New Zealand: 
General information, 548-49 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Birth rate, 111 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Employment: rating, 709 
Geysers, 678 
Life expectancy, 124 
SEATO, 150 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Trade, 733 
Treaty: U. S., Australia, 
402-03 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
World War II, 348 
Newark, Del., 253 
Newark, N. J.: 
General information, 281 
Government, 286 
Museum, 321 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Newfoundland, 534, 67! 
Newport, R. I., 267 
Newspapers: 
Advertising, 720 
Firsts, 702, 703 
Leading: U. S., 294-95 
Number: by state, 296 
Oldest newspaper: U. S., 253 
Newsreel: First, 702 
Newton, Mass., 99 
Niacin: In food, 431 
Niagara Falls, 672 
Niagara Falls (town), N. Y., 99 
Nicaea, Council of, 699 
Nicaragua: 
General information, 629-30 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 339 
Holiday: national, 690 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
U. S. intervention, 382 
Volcanoes, 677 
Nicholas I] (Russia), {40 
Nicknames: 
Baseball clubs, 775 
States, 251-71 
Nicobar. See Andaman 
Niger, 581! 
Area & population, 577 
Nigeria, 525-26 
Area & population, 515 
Minerals: rating, 707 
Night schools, 129 
Nile, 674 
Nineteenth Amendment, 417 
Nirvana: Defined, 440 
Nisei: Defined, 159 
Nixon, Richard M., 381 
Nobel Prizes, 455-59 
For 1955, 15 
Nogales, Ariz., 491 
Nome, Alaska, 491! 
Nominations: Presidential, 355 
Nonwhite races (U. S.): 
Births, 110, 111 
Deaths, 111 
Life expectancy, 121-24 
Population, 91, 93 
See also Negroes 
Norfolk, Va.: 
General information, 281 
Government, 286 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Norfolk Dam, 688 
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Norfolk Island, 548 
Area & population, 515 
Normandie (ship), 697 
Norns (myth.), 203 
Norris Dam, 688 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, 331 
Norris-Morin Resolution, 330 
Norse mythology, 202-04 
North America: 
Area, 669 
Dimensions, 669 
Elevations, 669 
Exploration, 667 
Geographic center, 265 
Map, 80-81 
Population, 92, 669 
Religions, 437 
Hor th Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
ion: 
Countries: map, 68-69 
Buropea army approved, 
Germany admitted, 148 
Member nations, 150 
Ratification: U. ®., 334 
Treaty: signed, 147 
Treaty: text, 401-02 
North Borneo. See Borneo 
North Canadian River, 136 
North Carolina: 
General information, 264 
Accidental death rates, 118 
bias ns statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 387 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 


Education: Negroes, 131 

Education: statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 83 hey 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 ; 
Population: growth, 96 i 
he iraere marital status, 
10 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
North Dakota: : 
General information, 264-65 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Agr statistics, 726, 
2 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 388 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 119 , 
Deaths: number, 115 ¥ 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 ; 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 | 


compensa- 
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North Dakota—(cont.) 
Education: statistics, 127, 
130 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Population: marital status, 
104 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
North Las Vegas, Nev., 262 
North Little Rock, Ark., 252 
North Platte, Nebr., 262, 491 
North Platte River, 136 
North Pole, 668 
Flights over, 470, 471 
North Sea, 671 
‘Northern Ireland. See Ireland 
Northern Lights, 497 
Northern Rhodesia. See Rhode- 
sia 
Northwest Ordinance, 700 
Northwest Territories (Can.), 534 
Norway: 
General information, 630-32 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
ECA: Allotments, 734 
Employment: rating, 709 
Industry: production, 730 
Industry: rating, 708, 709 
International Bank, 734 
aor purchasing power, 
13 
Life expectancy, 124 
MSA: allotments, 734 
Merchant fleet: rating, 709 
NATO, 150 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Trade: with U. S., 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
World War II, 144, 348 
Notre-Dame (Paris), ‘687 
Nova Scotia, 534 
Novelists: Pulitzer Prizes, 462 
‘See also Literature 
' Nubian Desert, 673 
Nuremberg laws, 142 
Nuremberg trials, 145 
Nuts: 
Imports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Nyasaland, 526 
Area & population, 515 
Trade with U. S., 733 


(Oil 


Oak Park, III, 99 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 319 
Oakland, Calif.: 
General information, 28! 
Government, 286 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Oath: 
Constitutional, 414 
Freeman’s, 367 


compensa- 


Presidential, 412 
Oats: 


Prices: farm, 725 
Production: world, 708 
Ob River, 674 
Observatories (astron.), 
Ocean Island, 550 
Oceania: 
Area, 669 
British Commonwealth, 545- 
50 
Elevations, 669 
Exploration, 668 
French territories, 587 
Map, 74-75 
Population, 92, 669 
Religions, 437 
Oceans: 
Currents, 33-34 
Dimensions, 671 
Octagon: Area, 427 
Odd Fellows (assn.), 704 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 
389, 39 
Officers: Armed forces, 344, 392 
Ogden, Utah, 98, 268 
Ohio: 
General information, 265 
Accidental death rates, 118 
cathe) statistics, 726, 
27 


500 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 388 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 


727 

Education: statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Executions: method, 126 

Families: number, 113 


Government, 285 


Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 54 


Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 83 

Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Ropuevon marital status, 


Time zone, 86 

Tornado (1953), 693 

Unemployment: compensa- 

tion, 741 

Voting: qualifications, 367 
Ohio River, 136, 692 
Ohm’s Law: Discovery, 435 
Oil industry: 

Arabia, 646 

Exports, 731 

First oil well, 702 

Hours worked, 717 

Imports, 731 

Indonesia, 601 

Iran, 603 

Iraq, 604 

Middle East: map, 76 

Oklahoma, 265 

Pipelines: traffic, 723 

Production: U. 8. 

Production: world, 706, 107 

Rumania, 644 


Information Please Almanac 


Tidelands Oil Bil, 148, 336, 


Wages, 717 . 
Okhotsk Sea, 671 % 
Okinawa, 145 7 
Oklahoma: 

General information, 265 ; 

Accidental death rates, 118 

Sages at statistics, '726, 


Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 5 
Congress: members, 384, 388) 
Death rates, 118 , 
Deaths: infants, 115 % 
Deaths: motor- -vehicle, 119% 
Deaths: number, 115 3 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 i 
Education: statistics, 127, 
130 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 — 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 . 
Highest, lowest points, 135 ~ 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 82 2 
Marriages: statistics, 105 + 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 - 
Newspapers: number, 296 ¥ 
Population: density, 96 9 
Population: growth, 96 a 
Population: marital status, 4 


104 ? 
Time zone, 86 z 
Unemployment: compensa-_ 

tion, 741 4 
Voting: qualifications, 367 ~— 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 265 
General information, 281 
Government, 286 + 
Longitude & latitude, 491 ~ 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 $ 
Time of day, 491 

Old-age insurance, 738-40 

Old Faithful (geyser), 679 

Old eee ne Characters, 192— 


Oleomargarine: Tax, 335 
Olympia: Statue of Zeus, Sea 
Olympia, Wash., 270 
Olympic Games, 786-91 . 
1960 games: location, 791 
Olympic National Park, 315 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
General information, 281-82 — 
Government, 286 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population, 99 
Oman and Masgat, 503 
“One Horse Shay,” 319 
Ontario, Lake, 675 
U. S.: water area, 137 
Ontario (prov.), 534 
“Open door” policy, 326 
“Operation Big Switch,” 148 
Oppenheimer, J. Robert, 148 
Ophthalmoscope, 434 
Orange Bowl (football), 798 | 
Orange Free State, 528 
Orange River, 675 
ates Prices, 725 


“General information, 266 — 
Accidental death rates, 118. 


ndex 


Palm Sunday, 451, 453 
Palomar Observatory, 500 
Pan-American Games, 858-59 
Panama: 
General information, 632-33 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
Holiday: national, 690 
Merchant fleet: rating, 709 
Trade: with U. S., 732 


Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
127 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 388 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 


Education: statistics, 127, United Nations, 743 

130 U. S. intervention, 382 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 | Panama Canal, 273, 329, 679 
Executions: method, 126 Map, 81 
Families: number, 113 Panama Canal Zone. See Canal 
Government, 285 zone 


Panama City, Panama, 632 
Pancake Tuesday, 451 
Panmunjom, Korea, 148 
Pantheon, 686 

Papal States, 662-63 

Paper currency: Portraits, 328 
Paper industry: 


Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 

Map, 82 

Marriages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 


Motor vehicles: laws, 287 Establishments, 722 
Newspapers: number, 296 Exports, 731 
Population: density, 96 Hours worked, 717 
Population: growth, 96 Imports, 731 
Population: marital status,| Prices, 723 

104 Production, 715 
Shore line, 137 Wages, 717 


Time zone, 86 Papua, 547 


Unemployment: compensa- Area & population, 515 
tion, 741 , Par values: Currency, 734 
Voting: qualifications, 367 | Parachutes: First jump, 469 

Organizations, 703-04 Paraguay: 
How to form, 208 General information, 633-34 


Jewish, 451 Currency: par value, 734 


Sports, 762 Diplomats: U. S., 340 
Oriental Institute, 318 Holiday: national, 690 
Orinoco, 674 United Nations, 743 


Orkney Islands, 520 
Orlando, Fla., 98, 255 

Orthodox Churches, 437, 438, 700 
Osaka, Japan, 612 

Oscars. See Academy Awards 
Oslo, Norway, 630 

Cttawa, Ontario, 491, 532, 534 
Outer Mongolia. See Mongolia 
Qwensboro, Ky., 257 

Oxford Movement, 450 

Ozone: Discovery, 435 


Parana, 674 

Parapsychology: Defined, 159 

Parcel Post, 350-51 

Paris, France: 
Bibiliotheque Nationale, 683 
Longitude & latitude, 490 
Museums, 684, 685 
Notre-Dame, 687 
Population, 575 
Time of day, 490 
University of Paris, 683 
World War II, 144, 145 
Zoos, 685 

Parity: Defined, 159 

Parity prices: Farm, 725 

Parkersburg, W. Va., 270 

Parks: 
City-owned parks, 275-84 
Reon Park System, 314- 

1 

State parks, 251-71 

Parkways, National, 316 

Parliament (England), 700 

Parliamentary procedure, 208-15 

Parochial schools, 132 

Parsee: Defined, 429 

Parthenon, 686 

Pasadena, Calif., 99 

Passaic, N. J., 99 

Passengers. See Aviation; Rail- 

roads 

Passover, 451, 453 

Patagonia, 505 

Patents: Procedure, 298 

Paterson, N. J., 99, 263 

Patients: Hospital, 120 

Paul I (Greece), 593 

Paviov, Ivan, 435 

Pawtucket, R. I., 99, 267 

Pay: Armed forces, 344-47 
See also Salaries; Wages 


BP een 


Pacific Ocean: 
Dimensions, 671 
Discovery, 667 
‘First flight over, 471 
WU. S.: coastline, 137 
' U. S.: water area, 137 
Pacific States: 
Economy: statistics, 727 
Population: marital status, 


4 04 

Paducah, Ky., 257 

Pago Pago, Amer. Samoa, 273 

Pagodas: Famous, 687 

Painted Desert, 673 

Pakistan: 

General information, 544-45 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Currency: par value, 134 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
International Bank, 734 


Map, 77 
 SEATO, 150 
. ‘Trade, 733 
. United Nations, 742, 743 
 U. 8. wheat grant, 337 
Palestine, 742 
See also Israel; Jordan 


899 


U.S. 


730 

Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 329 
Peace: Nobel Prizes, 455-56 
Peaks. See Mountains 
Peanuts: Prices, 725 
Pearl Harbor, 144 
Pedestrians: Deaths, 119 
Peiping, China, 555 
Peking, China. See Peiping 
Peloponnesian War, 700 
Pemba, 530 

Area & population, 515 
Pendulum clock: Invention, 434 
Penicillin: Discovery, 435 
Pennsylvania: 
General information, 266 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Agel cures statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 388 
Constitution: ratified, 407 


Payments: balance of, 


Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
syed os statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 
Johnstown flood, 692 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 


Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
mere de marital status, 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 


Voting: qualifications, 367 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, 319 
Pensions: Veterans, 336 


Pentagon (math.): Area, 427 
Pentecost, 452, 453 
Hebrew Pentecost, 452 
People’s party, 357, 358 
Peoria, IIl., 99, 256 
Periodic table: Discovery, 435 
Perén, Juan D., 504 
Ousted, 14 
Perpetual calendar, 493 
Persia. See Iran 
Persian empire, 680 
Persian Wars, 700 
Peru: 
General information, 634-35 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 340. 
Holiday: national, 690 
Minerals: rating, 707 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Volcanoes, 677 
Peru Current, 13 
Pescadores, 18, 558 


Petition: Right of, 415 
' Petroleum. See Oil 
Petsamo, 574 

: Alexandria, 668 
Philadelphia, Pa., 266 
General information, 282 

. Continental Congress, 420 


> Carnegte Institute, 319 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Observatory, 50! 
Planetarium, 500 
Population:, growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 

“Pittsburgh of the South,’ 251 

“Pittsburgh of the West,” 253 

Pittsfield, Mass., 99, 319 


: Defined, 159 
Black Death, 698 


London, 700 
Planetaria, 500 


Government, 286 
_ Independence Hall, 688 

_ Liberty Bell, 340 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
- Magnetic declination, 491 
_ Museums, 318-19 
National Conventions, 355 


Newspapers: 
- Planetarium, 500 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 


leading, 295 


General information, 635-37 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
eee legislation, 335 


As morning & evening stars, 
492-94 


: Classification, 435 
Plassey, Battle of, 701 


Platt National Park, 315 
Platte River, (36 
Pledge to Flag, 424 
Plumbing: Establishments, 722 
Plurality: Defined, 
Pluto (planet), 495, 498 

Symbol, 496 
Plymouth, Mass., 420 
Plymouth Rock, 259, 700 
Pneumatic tire: Invention, 435 
Pneumonia: Death rates, 117 
Po River, 611 
Pocatello, Idaho, 255 
Picket billiards, 817, 850 
Pocket veto: Defined, 338 
'Poetry: Pulitzer Prizes, 464 
Point (meas.) : 
Point 4 Program, 147, 335 
Point of Order, 214 

i : Death rates, 118 
Poitiers, Battles of, 700, 701 


h 7 
World War II, 144, 145 
enix, Ariz., 251 


Defined, 429 


Mi Magnetic declination, 491 
S| es te 295 


General information, 637-39 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Armed forces: rating, 710 
Birth rate, 710 


Life Shoes 124 

Minerals: rating, 706, 707 

Partitioning of, 701 

Railways: rating, 709 

United Nations, 743 

World War II, 143, 348 
Polar auroras, 497 
Polar flights, 470, 471 

i Number, 719 
Salk vaccine, 17-18 
Political changes since 1945, 
Polk, James K.: 

Biography, 372 

Cabinet, 394 

Election, 357 

Family, 383 

Minority President, 419 


1955 hamaplone: 870 
Measurements, 814 
Destruction, 676 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, 272 
Pontiac, Mich., 99 
Pontiffs. See Popes 

Pony Express, 701 


Popes, 448-49 
Pius XII, 662 
Popocatepeti, 677 


Gas. (110-1955), 90 


Number, 720 


a: 
inf Seay 282 
talle 


: by: age,’ 91, 93° 5. 
: by race, 91, 93 
: by sex, 91,93 

Cities. (1926-50), 


a 


: density by year, 90 
: density by state, 96 

+) farm 2o ; 
: foreign-born, 94 
: marital status, 104 — 
: percent ever married, 
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b 
ne 


projections (1960. 


: states (1790-1950), 96 
: states (1954 est.), 251- 


~I 


Vo 


dd dd do dddddd dada 
=~] 


: urban & rural, 92 
U. S.: with territories, 100° 
U. S.: working, 101 
World, 92, 669 St 
World: cities, 691 ‘ 
World: countries, 690 
World: high densities, 66! 4 

Populists: See People’s par oT 

Port Arthur, Kwantung, [48 

Port Arthur, Ont., 491 

Port Arthur, Tex., 99 

Port Chicago, Calif.,..693 ys 

Portal-to-portal pay: Defin 

159 


Portland, Maine, 258 
Area, 99 , 
Longitude & latitude, 49: 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295. 
Population, 99 
Time of day, 491 

Portland, Oreg., 266 1 
General information, 282 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 , 

Portraits: Paper currency, « 

Portsmouth, N. H., 262, 7 

Portsmouth, Va., 99, 269 

Portugal: 
General information, cant 
Birth rate, 111 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 3 is 
Map, 88 
MSA: i etasmans 134 > 
NATO, is 
Oversees ‘Territories, 
Trade, 732 j 
World War I, 349 

Portuguese East Africa 

Mozambique ; 

Portuguese Guinea. See 

Portuguese India. See 

Portuguese West Africa vi 

Angola rf 

Positron: Disnovel 435 ne 

Post Office Dept., U. S., 8 

Employees pay raise, 

Postmasters Gener: 

Postal communications: 4 
Regulations, 350-53. 
UPU, 747 ; 

Potatoes: iy 
Consumption, 14 
Prices, 725 % 
Production: U. 
Production: wo: 

Potsdam Conference, 

‘Poughkeepsie Reg: 

Poultry: yes 

a ae: 


sy @ 


Index 
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Consumption, 714 
Income: marketing, 725 
Prices, 725 
Pound (weight): Defined, 426 
Power loom: Invention, 434 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 143, 562 
Museum, 685 
Preakness Stakes, 833, 857 
Precipitation, 34-37 
Presbyterian Churches, 439-40 
Presidents: 
Colleges, 300-14 
Confederacy, 396 
Continental Congresses, 421 
France, 206 
Presidents (U. S.): 
Biographies, 368-80 
Bricker Amendment, 337 
Cabinets, 393-96 
Bee vions (1789-1952), 356— 
aeons: procedure, 354, 
Executive Office, 389, 391 
Families, 383 
First woman candidate, 703 
Inauguration date, 354 
List of, 381 
Minority Presidents, 419 
“Mother of Presidents,’’ 269 
Numbering of, 380 
Oath, 412 
Powers, 411-13 
Qualifications, 
Religions, 381 
Salary, 382 
Succession, 355, 418 
Term: end of, 418 
Terms: limit to, 418 
Vacancy: filling, 412, 418 
Veto power, 410 
Presiding at meetings, 208-15 
Press, Freedom of, 415, 699 
Pressure group: Defined, i59 
Prices: 
Consumer, 712 
Controls, 146, 148, 335, 337 
e Farm, 725 
Foods, 725 
Indexes, 723 
Parity: farm, 725 
Wartime, 712 
Wholesale, 723 
Prime Ministers: 
British, 205 
Canadian, 533 
Prince Edward Island, 534 
Prince of Wales (battleship), 144 
Principe, 642 
Printing: 
- Hours worked, 717 
Inventions, 434 
' Production, 715 
Wages, 717 
See also Publishing 
Prism: Volume, 427 
Prisoners: 
' Code of conduct, 13 
Federal, 126 
_ Released by Red China, 19 
Private schools. See Schools 
Prizes. See Awards 
meercaure: Parliamentary, 208- 
? 1 


412 


‘Production. See Agriculture; 
2 Industry; Manufacturing 
Professional schools. See Schools 
Professional workers, 101! 

Progressive party (1912) 358, 366 
epeoresalve party (1924), 358, 


“Progressive party (1948), 364 
Progressive party (1952), 365 


Prohibition: 
Established, 417 
Kansas repeals, 257 
Repealed, 418 
States having, 261, 265 
Volstead Act, 330 
Prohibition party, 357-65 
Pronunciations: Troublesome, 
163-74 
Prophets: Old Testament, 195 
Prostitution: Arrests, 125 
Protestant Churches, 437-41 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh, 441 
Bishops, 442-43 
Proton: Discovery, 435 
Providence, R. 1., 266-67 
General information, 282 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 
Provo, Utah, 268 
Prussia: Kings, 207 
Psychoanalysis: Discovery, 435 
Psychodrama: Defined, 160 
Psychosomatic: Defined, 160 
Public debt. See Debt 
Public schools, {127-33 
Public utilities: 
Construction, 716 
Electrical output, 714 
Employment, 719 
Establishments, 715 
Hours worked, 718 
SEC, 332 
Wages, 718 
Public welfare: Employees, 719 
Publishing: 
Advertising, 720 
Hours worked, 717 
Magazines: leading, 297 
Newspapers: by state, 296 
Newspapers: deading, 294-95 
Production, 715 
Wages, 717 
Pueblo, Colo., 99, 253 
Puerto Rico: 
General information, 272-73 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Birth rate, 111 
Congress: member, 388 
Constitution, 336 
Death rate, 116 
Holidays, 454 
Life expectancy, 124 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 354 
Puget Sound, (37 
Pulitzer Prizes, 460-64 
Pullman strike, 701! 
Pump, air: Invention, 434 
Punic Wars, 701 
Pupils. See Schools 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 329 
Purim, 453 
Pygmies, 436 
Pyramids: 
Egypt, 668 
Volume: formula for, 427 
Pyrenees, 579 


ee he) tee 


Qatar, 504 
Quadruplets: Number born, 111 
Quakers, 441 
Quantum theory, 435 
Quarrying, 715, 718 

See also Stone industry 
Quebee (prov.), 534 


Quebec, Que.: 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Population, 532 
Time of day, 491 
Queen Mary (ship), 697 
Queens (boro.): 
Area & population, 99 
Borough President, 281 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Queensberry Rules, 792 
Quemoy, {9 
Quincy, Mass., 99 
Quintal, 429 
Quire: Defined, 429 
Quisling: Origin of term, 630 
pad ila First with panel, 


ay 


R.C.A. Building, 696 
Rabbinical organizations, 
Rabies: Preventive, 435 
Races (peoples), 436 
Births: 'U.) S34 .110) 11% 
Deaths: U. S., 116, 121-22 
Life expectancy, 121-24 
Population: U. S., 91, 93 
Racine, Wis., 99, 271 
Racing: 
Auto racing, 844-45 
Harness, racing, 840-41 
Horse racing, 827-38, 857 
Tracks: number, 720 
Racism: Defined, 160 
Racquets (game), 802-03, 863 
Radar: 
Defined, 160 
Warning lines, 80 
Radio industry: 
720 


Advertising, 
Exports, 731 
First panel quiz show, 702 
Inventions, 434 
Networks, 297 
Operators, 299 
Sales, 722 
Sets: homes with, 299 
Sets: in use, 711 
Stations: by city, 275-84 
Stations: U. S., 297 
Radioactivity: Discovery, 435 
Radios: 
Number: by city, 275-84 
Number: by continent, 299 
Number: U. S., 299 
Railroads: 
Accidents: famous, 696 
Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, 698 
Carloadings, 718 
Construction, 716 
Countries: leading, 709 
Deaths: accidental, 120 
Domestic traffic, 723 
First steam railroad, 703 
Freight, 723 
Hours worked: limit, 329 
Legislation, 329, 330 
Passengers, 723 
Published rates: deviations, 
329 
RFC, 331 
Rates: right to alter, 329 
Social Security, 741 
Transcontinental: first, 703 
Rain, 34-35 
Precipitation: U. S. cities, 
42-44 j 


451 


Rain making, 37 

Records: world, 679-80 

St. Swithin’s Day, 41 
Rainier, Mt., 134 
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Raleigh, N. C., 264 
Area, 99 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population, 99 
Time of day, 491 
Rangoon, Burma, 552 
Ranks: Armed forces, 344, 345 
Rapalio, Treaty of, 141 
Rape: Arrests, 125 
Rapid City, S. Dak., 267 
Rasputin: Murdered, 701 
Rationing, 144, 145 
Rayon: Invention, 434 
Reading, Pa., 99, 266 
Real estate: Establishments, 715 
Ream (meas.): Defined, 429 
Reaper: Invention, 434 
Recipe section, 45-58 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Acts, 332, 336, 337, 338 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, 331 
Records: 
Aviation, 472-73 
Steamship, 697 
See also Sports 
Recreation. See Amusement 
Rectangle: Area, 427 
Red River, 136 
Red Sea, 671 
Reformation: 
Events, 701 
Germany, 587-88 
Universities, 682 
Refrigerators: 
Exports, 731 
In homes, 711, 714 
Refugee Immigration Act, 337 
Registered mail, 351 
Reichstag building: Burned, 142 
Reign of Terror (France), 699 
Relative humidity: U. S. cities, 


42-44 

Relativity: Theories, 435 
Relief: Number on (1935), 142 
Religion: 

Antipopes, 447 

ee ee of Canterbury, 

0 

Cardinals, 445-47 

Churches: U. S., 437-41 

England, 450 

Freedom of, 415 

Holidays, 451-53 

Jewish organizations, 451 

Memberships, 437-41 

Methodist bishops, 443 

Of U. S. Presidents, 381 

Popes, 448-49 


Protestant Episcopal bish- 


ops, 442-43 
Roman 
443-45 
Renaissance, 701 
Structures: famous, 687 
Universities, 682 
Reno, Nev., 262, 491 
Rents: Price index, 712 
Repair services, 720 
Repeal of prohibition, 418 
Representatives. See House 


Republic: Oldest, smallest, 646 


Republican party: 
Congress, 384-88 
Elections: 


66 
Formation, 324 
National Committee, 383 
een et Conventions, 


Repulse (battle cruiser), (44 


Catholic hierarchy, 


Presidential, 357- 


354, 
State voting longest for, 269 


Residence; 
For divorce, 106 
For voting, 367 
Resources: World, 706-10 
Restaurants, 722 
Retail trade: 
Chain stores, 722 
Employment, 719 
Establishments, 715, 722 
Hours worked, 718 
Sales, 722 
Sales: by state, 727 
Sales: leading outlets, 724 
Wages, 718 
Réunion, 583 
Area & population, 577 
Volcano, 676 
Revenue: 
Cities, 275-84 
Government: U. S., 
States, 251-71 
Revere, Paul: Ride, 259 
Reversing layer, 496 
Revolutionary War, 347, 698 
Revolver: Invention, 434 
Rh factor: Defined, 160 
Rhee, Syngman, 616 
Rhine, 590 
Rhode Island: 
General information, 


729 


266-67 


Accidental death rates, 118 
726, 


Agriculture: statistics, 
727 

Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 


Births: number, 109 


Congress: members, 384, 388 


Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: 


er etimar ‘ statistics; 127, 
30 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 


Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths | 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Population: 
104 
Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Rhodes: Colossus, 668 
Rhodesia, Northern, 526 
Area & population, 515 
International Bank, 734 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Rhodesia, Southern, 527 
Area & population, 515 
International Bank, 734 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Trade: with U. S., 733 
Riboflavin: In foods, 431 
Rice: 
Prices: farm, 725 
Production: world, 708 
Riches: World, 706-10 
Richfield, Utah, 491 


motor-vehicle, 119 


statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 


marital status, 


compensa- 
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Richmond Perea 
Area & population, 99 
Borough President, 281 
See also New York, N. Y. 

Richmond, Calif., 99 

Richmond, Va.: 

General information, 282 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Museum of Fine Arts, 321 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 

Rifles: at 
Automatic: invention, 434 — 
Rifle shooting (sport), 863 © 

Riga, Latvia, 617 

Riga, Treaty of, 141 

Ringling Museum, 32! 

Rio de Janeirc, Brazil, Stt 

Rio Grande, {37 
Flood (1954), 692 ~ 

Rivers: 

Of Underworld, 201 
U. S., 136-37 
World, 674-75 ae 

Roads: @ 
Highest auto road, 253 
Mileages, 288-89 

Roanoke, Va., 99, 269™ 

Robbery: Arrests, 125 

Robot-bombing at poems 

Rochester, Minn., 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

General information, 283 
Government, 286 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 $ 

Rock Hill, S. C., 267 

Reck Springs, Wyo. we eel | 
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Rockefeller Center, 688 
Rockefeller Foundation, 704 
Rocket engine flight: First, 471 
Rockford, III., 99, 256 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
315 
Roehm, Ernst: Purge, 142 
Roller skating, 862 
Roman Catholic Church: 
Antipopes, 447 
Arehbishops, 443-44 
Bishops, 444-45 iz 
College of Cardinals, 445-4 
Counter Reformation, 699 
England, 450 ae 
France, 578 
Inquisition, 700 
Italy, 610 
Membership, 437, 438 
Pius XII, 662 
Popes, 448-49 
Schism with Eastern 
Church, 700 | 
Vatican City State, 662-63 
Roman empire, 701, 860 4 
Christianity, 698 : 
Roman mythology, 196-202 
Roman numerals, 428 
Romanesque architecture, 686-87 
Rome, Italy: 
Founded, 701 ’ 
Libraries, 683 ; 
Longitude & latitude, 490 
Population, 608 
Structures, 686 a 
Time of day, 490 
World War II, 145 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, 383 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.: 
Biography, 379 a 
“Arsenal of Democracy,” 144 
Assassination attempt, 340 _ 
Bank holiday, 142 
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Cabinet, 396 

Elections, 360-63 
Embargoes gold, 142 
Family, 383 

First “Fireside Chat,” 142 
Good-neighbor policy, 327 
Nominations, 355 


“One third of the nation,” 


143 


“Quarantine” of aggressors, 
143 


Supreme Court plan, 143 


mice Presidential candidate, 


3 
Roosevelt, Theodore: 
Biography, 376-77 
Assassination attempt, 340 
Cabinet, 395 
Elections, 358 
Family, 383 
Hall of Fame, 468 
Nomination, 355 
Roosevelt Museum, 317 
Roosevelt Dam, 688 
Roque, 860 
Rose Bowl (football), 797 
see nere Julius & Ethel, 
Roses, Wars of the, 702 
Rosetta Stone, 684 
Rosh Hashana, 452, 453 
Rosicrucian Museum, 321 
Ross, Betsy, 422 
Roswell, N. Mex., 263 
Rotary International, 704 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 626 
Zoo, 686 
Rowing, 800-0! 


1955 champions, 853, 856, 858 


College, 800-01, 856 
Olympic Games, 791 
Pan-American Games, 858 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
533 


Royal Gorge, 253 
Ruanda-Urundi, 510 
Rubber industry: 
Hours worked, 717 
Imports, 731 
Manufactures: 
Price index, 723 
Production: U. S., 715 
_ Production: world, 708 
- Vulcanizing: 
Wages, 717 
Rubinstein, Serge: Killed, 9 
Ruhr, 59! 
Occupied (1923), 141 
Rulers: 
_ England, 204-05 
France, 206 
Israel & Judah, 194-95 
' Prussia & Germany, 207 
- Russia, 207 
Rumania: 
_ General information, 643-45 
* Birth rate, 111, 710 
Death rate, 116 
- Diplomats: U. S., 340 
Minerals: rating, 707 
World War I, 349 
World War II, 348 
Rural population, 92 
Rurutu, 587 
Rushmore, Mt.: Carvings, 267 
Russell Sage Foundation, 704 
Russia. See Union of S.S5.R. 
Russian Orthodox Church, 438 
Russian Revolution, 140 
Russian roulette: Defined, 160 
Russo-Japanese War, 701 
Russo-Turkish War, 701 
Ruth, Babe, 772 
Rutland, Vt., 263 


~ 


exports, 


147, 


731 


invention, 434 


Ryder Cup, 781 

Rye: Farm prices, 725 

Ryukyu Islands, 275 
Volcanoes, 676 


S 


SEATO. See Southeast Asia 


Treaty Organizaton 


Saar, 592 
Plebiscite, 142 
Sacramento, Calif., 252 
Area, 99 


Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population, 99 
Time of day, 491 

Saginaw, Mich., 99, 

Sahara Desert, 673 

St. Albans, Vt., 269 

St. Augustine, Fla., 255 

St. Bartholomew massacre, 701 

St. Clair, Lake, 137 

St. Cloud, Minn., 260 

St. Helena, 527 
Area & population, 515 

St. John, New Brunswick, 491 

St. Joseph, Mo., 99, 261 

St. Lawrence River, 674 

St. Lawrence Seaway, 83, 337 

St. Louis, Mo., 261! 
General information, 283 
City Art Museum, 321 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
National Conventions, 355 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 

St. Mihiel, Battle of, 702 

St. Patrick’s Day, 451 

St. Paul, Minn.: 
General information, 283 
Government, 286 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 

St. Peter’s (Vatican), 687 

St. Petersburg, Fla., 99, 255 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, 585 
Area & population, 577 

St. Swithin’s Day, 41! 

St. Valentine’s Day, 451 


260 


St. Valentine’s Day massacre, 701 


Saipan, 275 
Sakhalin, 671 
Salaries: 


City governments, 286 
Federal government, 382 
State governments, 285 
Teachers, 127, 131 

Salem, Mass., 702 

Salem, Oreg., 266 

Sales: 
Chain stores, 724 
Retail, 722, 724 
Workers: number, 101 

Sales tax: Autos, 287 

Salina, Kans., 257 

Salisbury, Md., 259 

Salk vaccine, {7-18 

Salmon, Idaho, 491 

Salmon: River, 137 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 268 
Area, 99 
Climate, 44 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population, 99 
Time of day, 491 
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Salvador. See El Salvador 
Salvation Army, 441 
Samoa, American, 273 
Samoa, Western, 515, 550 
San Angelo, Tex., 99 
San Antonio, Texas: 
General information, 283 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 
San Bernardino, Calif., 99 
San Diego, Calif.: 
General information, 283 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Museums, 321 
Newspapers, leading, 295 
Population: growth, 99 
Time of day, 491 
San Domingo. See Dominican 
Republic 
San Francisco, Calif., 252 
General information, 283-84 
Bridges, 689 
Climate, 44 
Earthquake, 692 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Museums, 319, 321 
National Convention, 355 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Planetarium, 500 
Population, 99 
Time of day, 491 
U. N. parley, 145 
San Jacinto, Battle of, 701 
San Jose, Calif., 99, 321 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 272 
San Juan Hill, Charge of, 708 
San Marino, Calif., 320 
San Marino (republic), 646 
San Pedro, Calif., 252 
Sandwich Islands, 272 
Sanitation: Employees, 719 
Santa Anita Derby, 833, 857 
Santa Anita Handicap, 833, 857 
Santa Claus: Name origin, 453 
Santa Cruz Islands, 676 f 
Volcano, 676 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 263, 320, 491 
Santa Monica, Calif., 99 
Santiago (Chile), 553 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 511 
Sao, Tomé, 642 
Area & population, 641 
Sarasota, Fla., 321 
Saratoga, Battle, of, 698 
Sarawak, 538 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Area & population, 515 
Sardinia, 611 
Saskatchewan, 534 
Saturn (planet), 493, 498 
Symbol, 496 
Saudi Arabia: 
General information, 646-47 — 
Area & population, 503 
Diplomats: U. S., 240 
Minerals: rating, 707 
Trade, 732 
United Nations, 743 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 491 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 260, 679 
Savannah, Ga., 99, 255, 49 
Savings bank: First, 703 
Savonarola, 701 
Saxons, 514 
Seales: Thermometer, 428 ‘ 
Searlet fever: Death rate, 117 
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Scharnhorst (battleship), 145 
Sehenectady, N. Y., 99 
Schiek test: Discovery, 435 
Schleier Gallery, 320 
Schools: 
Attendance laws, 130 
Employment, 719 
Federal aid, 128 
Negroes, 131 
Private schools, 129, 132 
Public schools, 128, 129, 132 
Vocational schools, 129 
See also Colleges; Education 
Sehuman Plan, 147 
Science: 
Calories, 431 
Chemical elements, 432-33 
Discoveries, 434-35 
Inventions, 435 
Measures, 425-30 
Museums: U. S., 317-21 
Museums: world, 684-85 
Races of mankind, 436 
UNESCO, 747 
Vitamins, 431 
Weights, 425-30 
Science fiction: Defined, 161 
Scopes Evolution Trial, 701 
Score (meas.): Defined, 429 
Scotland: 
Area & population, 516 
Life expectancy, 124 
Universities, 682 
See also Great Britain 
Scott, Dred, 699 
Seranton, Pa., 99, 266, 49! 
Scratch test: Defined, 161 
Screw propeller: Invention, 434 
Sea mile: Defined, 429 
Seas: Dimensions, 671 
Seasons: Change, 497-98 
Seattle, Wash., 270 
General information, 284 
Climate, 44 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 100 
Time of day, 491 
Secession: 
Alabama, 251 
Arkansas, 252 
Florida, 254 
Georgia, 255 
Louisiana, 258 
Mississippi, 260 
North Carolina, 264 
South Carolina, 267 
Tennessee, 268 
Texas, 268 
Virginia, 269 
Second International, 700 
Secondary schools. See Schools 
Secondhand stores: Number, 722 
Secretaries-General: U. N., 744 
Secretin: Isolation, 735 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 332, 391, 392 
Security Council. See United 
Nations 
Seeing Eye Training School, 263 
praregatien: Banned in schools, 


Selective Service: 
Act: legislation, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 338 
Act: violators, 126 
Classifications, 343 
Registration: first, 144 
Self-employed: Number, 101 
Senate (U. S.): 
Committees, 385 
Composition, 409 


Crime investigation, 147 

Election to, 417 

ea president pro tempore, 
03 

First woman elected to, 703 

Impeachments, 409 

Members, 384-85 

Qualifications, 409 

Salaries, 382 

Stock market inquiry, 10 

Terms, 409 

Terms: end of, 418 

Treaty of Versailles, 141 

ee President elected by, 


Senegal, 581 
Area & population, 577 
Seoul, Korea, 147, 615-16 


September Massacres, 699 
Sequoia National Park, 315 
Serbia, 349 
Serfdom: Russia, 659 
Seven Falls, 672 
Seven Weeks’ War, 506 
Seven Wonders, 668 
Seven Years’ War, 70! 
Seventeenth Amendment, 417 
Seventh Day Adventists, 441 
Seward, William H., 340, 394 
Seward, Alaska, 271 
“Seward’s Folly,” 271 
Sewers: Construction, 716 
Sewing machine: Invention, 434 
Sex offenses: Arrests, 125 
Seychelles, 527 

Area & population, 515 
Seymour Planetarium, 500 
Shabuoth, 452, 453 
Shanghai, China: 

Japanese invasion, 141 

Longitude & latitude, 490 

Population, 555 

Time of day, 490 
Shannon River, 606 


Shasta, Mt., 134, 670 
Shays’ Rebellion, 701 
Sheep: 


On farms, 726 
Production: world, 708 
Sheffield, Eng., 514 
Shemini Atsereth, 453 
Shenandoah (dirigible), 695 
Shenandoah National Park, 315 
Sheridan Wyo., 271 
Sherman’s March, 698 
Shetland Islands, 667 
Shintoists: Number, 437 
Ships: 
Atlantic passages, 697 
U. S. Navy, 347 
Wrecks: famous, 694 
Shock therapy: Defined, 161 
Shoes: 
Repair shops: number, 720 
Sales, 722 
Shine parlors: number, 720 
Stores: leading, 724 
Shooting: 
Galleries: number, 720 
Rifle & pistol, 858, 863 
Shooting stars, 500 
Shoreline: By state, 137 


Siigevenerts La., 100, 258, 295, 
Shrove Tuesday, 451, 453 

Si Kiang, 674 

Siam. See Thailand 

Sicily: 


Earthquakes (1908), 692 
Volcano, 676 
Sidereal time, 476, 499 
Sierra Leone, 527 
Area & population, 515 
Discovered, 667 


‘Soda: Solvay process, 435 
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Silk screen process, i61 ik 
Silver: Production, 707 =. 
Silver City, N. Mex. 491 
Simhath Torah, 453 : 
Singapore: 4 
General information, 540-41 - 
Area & population, 515 4 
Longitude & latitude, 4907 
Time of day, 490 % 
World War II, 144 
Singer Building, 696 * 
Single persons: Percent of pop= 
ulation, 104 2 
Sinkiang, 558 = 
Sioux City, lowa, 100, 257, 491 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 100, 267 — 
Sistine Chapel, 687 ; 
Sit-down strikes, 143 
Sitka, Alaska, 491 
Sixteenth Amendment, 417 
Skagarrak, 566 
Skating: 
Ice skating, 810-11; 850 
Rinks: number, 720 
Roller skating, 862 
Skeet shooting, 864 
Skiing, 808, 853, 859 : 
Highest artificial jump, 2 
Skyscraper: First, 703 
Slavery: o 
American Colonies, 701 
British Empire, 701 ; 
Compromise of 1850, 698-99" 
Dred Scott case, 699 A 
Bmanelpaller Proclamation, 
698 
First state to forbid, 269 © 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 700 
Missouri Compromise, 700 
Northwest Ordinance, 700 _ 
Prohibited, 416 3 
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Sleet, 35 
Sloan Foundation, Ine., 704 
Smali Business 


Administratio 
337, 391, 392 i 


Smith, Alfred E., 335, 359 
Smith Act, 333 
Smithsonian Institution, 318 
Smog, 37 
Snake River, 137 
Snollygoster: Defined, 161 
Snow, 35 
Snowfall: U. S. cities, 4 
World records, 680 
Snyder-Gray case, 701 
Soap opera: Defined, 161 
Soccer, 812, 859, 864 
Social Seeurity: ‘ 
Legislation, 332, 335, 336, 33 
Program, 738-41 ‘ 
Socialist Labor party, 359-65 
Socialist party, 358-65 .. 
Sookaltzed medicine: Defined 


Societies, 703-04 
Sports, 762 

Society Islands, 587 

Socrates, 680 


Sofia, Bulgaria, 550 
Softball, 781 

Soil Conservation Aet, 332, 333 — 
Sola yaa Heliocentricit 


Solar time, 476, 499 
Solomon Islands, 550 
Area & population, 515 
Solstices, 497 
Solvay process, 435 
Somalia, 611-12 
Somaliland, British, 527-28 
Area & population, 515 © 
Somaliland, Freneh, 581 § 
Area & population, 577 
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omaliland, Italian. See Somalia 
jomerville, Mass., 100 

omme, Battles of, 702 

jonar: Defined, 161 

ongs: State, 251-71 
‘Sooners’: Defined, 265 
jorbonne, 682 

sorghum grain: Prices, 725 
sorority: First, 703 


ound: 
First flight faster than, 471 
Speed, 427 


sound picture: First, 434 

south Africa, Union of: 
General information, 528-29 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Area & population, 515 
Birth rate, 111, 710 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116, 710 
Diplomats, U. S., 340 
International Bank, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Trade, 733 
United Nations, 743 
World War Ii, 348 

south America: 
Area, 699 
Dimensions, 699 
Elevations, 699 
Exploration, 668 
Map, 78 

Population, 669 
Religions, 437 

south Atlantic States: 
Economy: statistics, 727 
Population: marital status, 


104 
South Bend, Ind., 100, 256, 295 
South Carolina: 
General information, 267 
Accidental death rates, 118 
ee tture: statistics, 726, 
72 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 388 
Constitution: ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
“Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 
Education: statistics, 127, 


130 
Flections: statistics, 359-66 
_ Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
‘Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 


83 
“Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
opulation: density, 96 
- Population: growth, 96 
Population: marital status, 


j 104 

- Shore line, 137 

Time zone, 86 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 741 

- Voting: qualifications, 367 

South China Sea, 671 

South Dakota: 

General information, 267 

pee 
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Accidental death rates, 118 
periouture: statistics, 726, 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 384, 388 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
be i paar Statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 82 

Marriages: statistics, 105 


Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
mir reeeae marital status, 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
South Gate, Calif., 100 
South Platte River, 137 
South Pole, 668 
First flight over, 471 
South Portland, Maine, 258 
South-West Africa, 529-30 
Area & population, 515 
Southampton (isl.), 671 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion, 148, 150 
Organized, 19 


U. S. Senate ratifies pact, 9 


Southern Lights, 491 
Southwest Museum, 321 


Soybeans: 
Exports, 731 
Prices, 725 

Spain: 


General information, 647-49 


Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 


Aid: legislation, 335, 336 
Armed forces: rating, 710 
Birth rate, 111 

Civil war, 143 

Death rate, 116, 710 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 


Franco: recognized by U. S., 


143 

Inquisition, 700 

Life expectancy, 124 

Map, 88 

Minerals: rating, 706 

Navy: rating, 710 

Structures, 687 

Trade, 732 
Span (meas.): Defined, 429 
Spanish-American War: 

Casualties, 347 

Events, 701 
Spanish Armada, 701 
Spanish Guinea. See Guinea 
Spanish Moroceo. See Morocco 
Sparks, Nev., 262 
Spartanburg, S. C., 267 
Speakers of House: 

List, 398 

Salary, 334, 338, 382 
Special delivery mail, 351 


Speetrum analysis, 435 
Speech: Freedom of, 415 
Speed: 
Falling body, 427 
Light, 499 
Light: discovery, 435 
Records: aviation, 472, 473 
Records: steamships, 697 
Sound, 427 
Speed limits: by state, 287 
Speed skating, 81I1 
Spending. See Expenditure 
Sphere: Volume, 427 
Sphinx, 686 
Riddle of, 201 
Spinning: Inventions, 434 
Spirit of St. Louis (plane), 218 
Spiritualists, 441 
Spitsbergen, 632 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Area, 100 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population, 100 
Time of day, 491 
Spooner Bill, 329 
Sports, 762-879 
pa champions & records, 846— 
Measurements, 814 
Olympic Games, 786-91 
Organizations, 762 
Pan-American Games, 858-59 
Sullivan Awards, 791 
See also individual sports 
Spring (1956), 498 
Springfield, Il}., 100, 256, 491 
Spree Mass., 100, 259, 491, 
0 
Springfield, Mo., 100, 261, 491 
Springfield, Ohio, 100 
Squalus (submarine), 694 
Square: Area, 427 
“Square Deal,’’ 326 
Squares and square roots, 430 
Squash racquets, 802, 850 
Squash tennis, 803, 863 
Stadiums: Baseball, 775 
Stalin, Joseph, 657 
Death, 148, 658 
Stalingrad, U.S.S.R.,. 145 
Stamford, Conn., 100, 253 
Stamp, Aet, 70! 
Stamps: First issued, 702 
Standard time, 476 
Stanley Cup, 804, 846 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 421 
Stars: 
Brightest, 495 
Morning & evening (1956), 
492-94 
“Twinkling”: cause, 499 
State, U. S. Dept. of, 389, 391 
Education: Funds, 128 
Secretaries, 393-96 
States (U. S.), 251-71 
Maps, 82-86 
New: procedure, 413 
Only one split, 260 
Only one that many sub- 
divide, 268 
Population (1790-1950), 96 
Population: densities, 96 
Thirteen original, 407 
See also individual states 
States’ Rights Democratic party, — 
64 ‘ 
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Stations: Radio & TV, 297, 298 
Statue of Liberty, 406 
Statute mile: Defined, 425 
Steam engine: Invention, 434 
Steamboat: Invention, 434 
Steamship fines: Recipes, 45-48 


Sunshine: U. S.: 
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Steamships: Records, 697 
Steel industry: 
Exports, 731 
Hours worked, 717 
Imports, 731 
Production: U. S., 717 
Production: world, 709 
Truman seizure, 147 
Wages, 717 
Stere: Defined, 425 
Stevenson, Adlai E.: 
Candidate for President, 365 
Nomination, 355 
Stimson Doctrine, 14! 
Stock market: 
Crash (1929), 1 
Federal ss am Act, 331 
SEC, 332 
Senate inquiry, 10 
Stockholm, Sweden, 649 
Library, 683 
Museum, 685 
Zoo, 686 
Stockton, Calif., 100 
Stone (meas.); Defined, 429 
Stone industry: 
Hours worked, 717 
Production, 715 
Wages, 717 
Stores. See Retail 
Storms, 24-30 
Stratosphere, 32 
First flight, 471 
Strawhat circuit: Defined, 162 
Streptomycin, 162 
Strikes (labor): 
Causes, 721 
First in U. S., 703 
Number, 721 
Sit-down strikes, 143 
Terminated in 1954, 718 
Stromboli, 676 
Structures: famous, 686-88 
Students. See Colleges; Schools 
Submarines: 
Atomic, 9, 147, 148 
First: use in warfare, 267 
U..S., 347 
Suburban Handicap, 834, 857 
Subway: First, 703 
Succession: Presidential, 
355 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 571 
Agriculture: rating, 707 
Area & population, 515 
Sudan, French, 581 
Area & eaten, 577 
Suez Canal, 
Sugar Bowl S(potball), 798 
Sugar industry: 
Consumption, 714 
Imports, 731 
Production: pevorid, 708 
Sukkoth, 452, 
Sulfa drugs, 16. 
Discovery, 435 
Sullivan Award, 791 
Sumatra, 600-01 
Area, 671 
Volcanoes, 677 
Summer (1956), 498 
Summit conference (1955), 1617 
Sun, 495-96, 498 
Eclipses (1956), 499 
Rise & set (1956), 478-89 
Sun-spots, 496, 497 
Symbol, 496 
Zodiac, 496 


334, 


cities, 42-44 
Superhighway: Defined, 162 
Superior, Lake, 675 

U. S.: water area, 137 


' Supersonic: Defined, 162 
‘Supersonic flight: First, 471 


Supremaey, Aet of, 456 
Supreme Court (U. S.): 
Desegregation, 12 
“Dred Scott case,’ 699 
First law found unconstitu- 
tional, 702 
Judiciary Act, 332 
Justices: list, 397 
Powers, 413 
Roosevelt plan, 143 
Salaries, 338, 382 
Segregation: banned in 
schools, 148 
Sit-down strikes, 143 
Social Security Act, 142 
Truman’s steel industry 
seizure, 147 
Wagner-Connery Act, 142 
Supreme Courts: States, 285 
Surgery: First antiseptic, 435 
Suribachi, Mt., 145, 676 
Surinam, 628-29 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Surnames: American, 59-65 
Surrenders. See World War II 
under individual countries 
Surveying: Measures, 429 
Survivors’ insurance, 738-40 
Suspicion: Arrests for, 125 
Susquehanna River, 137 
Sutter’s Mill, 699 
Swaziland, 523 
Area & population, 515 


Sweden: 
General information, 649-50 
Agriculture: rating, 707 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
ECA: allotments, 734 
Industry: production, 730 
Industry: rating, 708, 709 
Life expectancy, 124 
MSA: allotments, 734 
Merchant fleet: rating, 709 
Minerals: rating, 706 
Navy: rating, 710 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 

Sweet potatoes: 
Consumption, 714 
Prices, 725 

Swimming, 822-23 
1955 champions, 808, 853, 855, 


858 
College, 822-23, 855 
Olympic Games, 789-91 
Pan-American Games, 858 
Pools: number, 720 
Swine: On farms, 726 
Switzerland: 
General information, 
Birth rate, 111 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
nae purchasing power, 
Life expectancy, 124 
Map, 89 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Trade, 732, 733 
Sydney, Australia, 545 
Synodic month, 499 
Syphillis: 
Death rates, 117 
Wasserman test, 435 
Syracuse, N. Y., 264 
General information, 284 
Government, 286 
Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 


651-52 


Population: growth, 100 | 
Time of day, 491 ey 
Syria: HI 


General information, 652-53 — 
Currency: par value, 734 © 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
United Nations, 743 


poe ES 


Tabernacles, Feast of, 452 
Table tennis, 821, 859 . 
Tabloid newspaper: First, 703° 
Tachen Islands, 18 Ef 
Tacoma, Wash., 270 
Taft, William Howard: 
Biography, 377 = 
Cabinet, 395 
Election, 358 j 
Family, 383 b. 
Nomination, 355 
Taft-Hartley Act, 334, 336 
Tahiti, 587 | 
Taiwan. See Formosa 
Taj Mahal, 687 A 
Tampa, Fla., 255 
Area, 100 
Longitude & latitude, 491 ~~ 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspaper: leading, 295 ~~ 
Population, 100 
Time of day, 491 
Tanganyika Territory, 524 
Area & population, 515 
Voleano, 676 
Tangier, 624-25 q 
Tank, military: Invention, 434 
Tannenberg, Battle of, 702 3 
Taoists: Number, 437 
Tariffs: 
Fordney-McCumber, 
Howley-Smoot, 331 
Payne-Aldrich, 329 : 
Tariff Commission, 391, 392 
Trade Agreements Act, 3327 
Underwood-Simmons, 329 
Tasmania, 671 
Tate Gallery, 684 
Taxes: 
City tax rates, 275-84 
Corporation taxes, 338 
Excess-profits, 337 ‘a 
Excise taxes, 335, 337, 338 
Gasoline taxes, 287 
Poll taxes, 367 
Sales tax: autos, 287 
See also Income tax 
Taxidermists: Number, 720 
Taylor, Zachary: 
Biography, 372 
Cabinet, 394 
Election, 357 
Family, 383 
Minority President, 419 
Teachers. See Schools 
Technical workers, 101 
Teheran Conference, 145, 399 
Telegraph industry: 
Construction, 716 
Hours worked, 718 
Invention of telegra: 
Mann-Elkins Act, 329 
Wages, 718 
Telephone industry: 
Construction, 716 
one, SwOFE RE: 718 
ICC, 
Main iekins Act, 329 
Wages, 718 
Telephones: 
Countries: leading, 709 
Families with: by state, 


330 


, 435 | 


Le 


| 


Index 907 
In use, 711 Accidental death rates, 118 | Tibet, 558-59 
eo 435 pres eeoare: statistics, 726, | Tidal waves, 30 
: Tidelands Oil Bill, 336, 
Astronomical, 500 Altitudes, 135 Tides, 499 oe Cake 
Invention, 4385 Area: land, 96 Tidal shoreline: U. S., 137 


felevision: 
Advertising, 720 
Exports, 731 
ast commercial broadcast, 
First fight on, 794 
Homes_with, 711 
Invention, 435 
Sets, 298 
Sets: by city, 275-84 
Stations, 297, 298 
Stations: by city, 275-84 
Statistics: by year, 298 
Temperature, 36, 42-44, 428 
Tennessee: 
General information, 268 
Accidental death rates, 118 
eeeculvare: statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 385, 388 
‘Death rates, 118 
- Deaths: infants, 115 
~ Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 
Education: statistics, 127, 
statistics, 359-66 


130 
Elections: 
Evolution trial, 701 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
- Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 

_ Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 

; Ben ation: marital status, 
Time zone, 86 

"Tornado (1925), 693 
Unemployment: compensa- 
* tion, 741 

“Voting: qualifications, 367 

Tennessee River, 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 268, 
Bees, 391, 392 

Tennis, 782-85 

\ Sp mwions, 853, 856, 858, 


_ British champions, 785 
College tennis, 870 

- Court tennis, 803, 863 

~ Davis Cup, 782 

Wecctory, 782 

Lawn tennis, 782-85 

Measurements, 814 
+ Pan-American Games, 858 

'Professionai tennis, 791 

_ Squash tennis, 803, 863 

' Table tennis, 821, 859 

wy. S. champions, 783, 870 
_ Wightman Cup, 782 

_ Wimbledon champions, 870 
Terre Haute, Ind., 100 
Territorial expansion: U. S., 100 
Texas: 
General information, 268 


i 


Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 385, 388 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 
ei ree statistics, 127, 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Hurricane (1900), 693 
Map, 82 

Marriages: statistics, 105 


135 


Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 

Motor vehicles: laws, 287 

Newspapers: number, 296 

Population: density, 96 

Population: growth, 96 

aR Vinay a4 marital status, 

Shore line, 137 

Time zone, 86 

Tornadoes, 693 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 


Voting: qualifications, 367 
War of Independence, 701 
Texas City, Tex., 694 
Textbooks: Free to pupils, 128 
Textile industry: 
Exports, 731 
Hours worked, 717 
Imports, 731 
Prices, 723 
Production, 715 
Wages, 717 
Thailand: 
General information, 653-54 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Birth rate, 710 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 
International Bank, 734 
Life expectancy, 124 
Minerals: rating, 707 
SEATO, 
Tidal wave, 692 
Trade, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Thanksgiving Day, 452, 453, 454 
Thaw-White case, 701 
Theater: 
Longest Broadway runs, 704 
N. Y. Critics’ awards, 467-68 
Pulitzer Prizes, 462-63 
Theaters: number, 720 
Thefts: Number & arrests, 125 


Theories: Scientific, 435 
Thermometer: 

Invention, 435 

Scales, 428 
Thermopylae, Battle of, 700 
Thiamine: In foods, 431 
Third International, 145, 700 


Thirteenth Amendment, 416 
Thirty Years’ War, 701 
Thomas, Norman, 359-64 
Thunder: Cause, 37 
Thunderstorms, 35 
Tiberias, Sea of, 608 


Tidal waves, 692 
Tientsin (China), 555 
Tierra del Fuego, 505 


Tigris, 675 
Tilden, Samuel J., 355, 357 
Time: 

Cities: foreign, 490 


Cities: U. S. & Canada, 491 
Kinds, 476 
Zones, 476 
Zones: map, 86 
Timor, Portuguese, 643 
Area & population, 641 
Tin industry: 


Imports, 731 
Production, 707 
Tires: 
Pneumatic: invention, 435 
Rationing, 144 
Titanic (ship): Sinking, 694 
Titicaca, Lake, 675 
Tito, Marshal, 665 
Tobacco industry: 
Consumer spending, 712 
Establishments, 722 
Exports, 731 
Hours worked, 717 
Imports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Prices: index, 723 
Production: U. S., 715, 726 
Wages, 717 
Tobago. See Trinidad 
Togo (French), 583 
Area & population, 577 
Togoland, 515 
Toilets: In homes, 714 
Tokyo, Japan, 612 
Libraries, 683 
Longitude & latitude, 490 
Museum, 
Population: world rank, 691 
Time of day, 490 
World War II, 144 
Toledo, Ohio: 
General information, 284 
Government, 285 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population: growth, 100 
Tonga, 548 
Area & population, 515 
Tongking, 586 
Topeka, Kans., 257 
Tornadoes, 24-26 
Famous, 693 
Toronto, Ont., 491, 532, 534 
Library, 684 
Toscanini, Arturo: Retires, 148 
Tourist camps: Number, 720 
Tours, Battle of, 701 
Town: Oldest in U. S., 255 
See also Cities 
Township (meas.): Defined, 429 
Track and Field, 818-21 
1955 champion & records, 
851-52, 853, 856, 858-59 
A.A.U., 851 
Boston Marathon, 820 
College, 851-52 
Mile runs, 817, 821 
Olympic Games, 786-89 
Pan-American Games, 858 
Walking, 845 
Tractors: 
Exports, 731 
Invention, 435 


Trade: 


Agreements, 733 
Agreements: legislation, 332 


Trade—(cont.) 
Countries: by year, 732-33 
Countries: leading, 709 
FTC, 39, 390, 392 
ITO, 747 
Legislation, 329, 336, 337 
U. S.: foreign, 731, 7132-33 

Trade-marks: Procedure, 298 

Trade unions. See Unions 

Trafalgar, Battle of, 700 

Trains. See Railroads 

Transatlantic flights, 

471 

Transbay Bridge, 689 

Transformer: Invention, 435 

Transistor: Defined, 162 

Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 

Transportation industry: 
Consumer spending, 712 
Death rates, 120 
Employment, 719 
Equipment: 
Establishments, 715 
Hours worked, 717 
Passenger traffic, 723 
Price index, 712 
Wages, 717 
See also Railroads 

Transvaal, 528 

Trapezoid: Area, 427 

Trapshooting, 870 

Travel: 

712 

Travers Stakes, 834-35, 857 

Treason: Defined, 413 

TERRE UCY? U. S. Dept. 

3 


Education: funds, 128 
Secretaries, 393-96 
Treaties: 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla, 329 
an-Eapncelote, aoe 
Japanese, 336, 


North aes: eat 401-02 
Australia, N. Z., 402-03 


TS 
U. S., Philippines, 403 
Versailles, 140, 330 


Washington Conference, 330 


See also World War II 
Trent, er of, 699 
Trenton, N. J., 100, 263, 420 
Triangle: Area, 427 
Trieste, 654, 732 
Trinidad, Colo., 491 
Trinidad & Tobago, 537 

Area & population, 515 
Trinity Sunday, 453 
Triode: Invention, 434 
Triple Crown (racing), 831 
Triplets: Number born, 111 
Tripolitania, 619 
Trojan War, 701 
Tropic of Cancer, 497 
Tropic of Capricorn, 497 
Tropical year, 499 
Troposphere, 32 
Trotsky, Leon, 141, 144, 657 
Trotting. See ‘Harness racing 
Troy: Destroyed, 701 
Troy, N. Y., 100 
Troy weight, 462 
Trucial Coast, 504 
Trucks: Freight, 723 
Trujillo, Rafael J., 567 
Truman, Harry S.: 

Biography, 379 

Assassination attempt, 340 

Cabinet, 396 

Election, 364 

Family, 383 

ainoniy President, 419 

Nomination, 355 

Point 4 program, 147 

Removes MacArthur, 147 


469, 470, 


production, 715 


Consumer spending, 


of, 389, 


Steel industry seizure, 147 

Truman Doctrine, 146 
Trusteeships, 275 

See also United Nations 


Tsars: Russia, 207 
Tube, radio: Invention, 434 
Tuberculosis: 

Bacillus: discovery, 435 


Death \rates, 117 
Tueson, Ariz., 25! 
Tulsa, Okla., 100, 265, 295 
Tun (meas.): Defined, 429 
Tungsten: 
Filament invention, 434 
Imports, 731 
Tunis, Tunisia, 583 
Tunisia, 583 
Area & population, 577 
Turbojet: First flight, 471 
Turkey: 
General information, 654-56 


Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 


Aid bill: U. S., 334, 335 
Currency: par value, 134 
Diplomats: U. S., 
Earthquakes, 692 
Flood (1948), 692 
International Bank, 734 
Minerals: rating, 706 
NATO, 150 
Trade, 732, 733 
Trade: rating, 709 
United Nations, 743 
World War I, 349 
Turkeys: On farms, 726 
Turntables: Phonograph, 299 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 251, 319 
Tutankhamen: Tomb, 702 
Tutuila, 273 
Tweed Ring, 702 
Tweeter: Defined, 162 
Twelfth Amendment, 416 
Twelfth Night, 451 
Twentieth Amendment, 417-18 
Twentieth Century Fund, 704 
Twenty-first Amendment, 418 
Twenty-second Amendment, 418 
Twilight: Cause, 499 - 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 255 
Twins: Number born, 111 
Tydings-MeDuffie Aet, 331 
Tyler, John: 
Biography, 372 
Cabinet, 394 
Family, 383 
Typewriter: Invention, 435 
Typhoid: Death rates, 117 
Typhoons, 26 
Famous, 693 


efits ff lls 


UHF, 162 
UNESCO, 747 
Ubangi- -Shari, 581 

Area & population, 577 
Uffizi Gallery, 684 f 
Uganda, 524 

Area & population, 515 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 658 

See also Union of §.S.R. 
Ulster, 521 
Ultrahigh frequeney, 162 


Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 329 


Unemployment: 
By year, 102, 719 
Insurance, 740-41 
Percentages, 102 
Union City, N. J., 100 
Union Labor party, 357 
Union of 
South Africa 


Union party, 357, 361 
Unions: Leading, 721 


Unitarians, 441 ‘ 
United Automobile Workers, 721 
United 
United Mine Workers, 721 


United Nations, 742-61 


South Africa. Sce 


Information Please Alman : : 


Union of Soviet Socialist repuhe 


lies: 
General information, 656-61 — 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Airlines: rating, 709 : 
Armed forces: rating, 710 
Atomic bomb, 147 % 
Bases, 66-67 i 
Birth rate, 709 
Dimensions, 669 
Diplomat: U. S., 340 
East-West relations (1955) 
16-17 
Egyptian arms, 21 
Five-year plan, 141 
Germany: nonaggression 
pact, 143 
Hydrogen bomb, 148 
Industry: rating, 708, 709 
bays physicians arrested, 


Labor: 
713 

Lakes, 675 

League of Nations, 144 

Libraries, 683 

Life expectancy, 124 

Minerals: rating, 706, 707 

Navy: rating, 710 

Railways: rating, 709 

Recognized by U» S., 142 

Rulers of Russia, 207 

United Nations, 743 

Universities, 682 

World War I, 349 

werlg War II, 143-45, 348, 


purchasing power, 


Rae ty, 


a, 


ins eee tps inane a 


See also Labor 


Kingdom. See Great 
Britain j 


Fined, 146 


Agencies, 746-47 ; 
a action against, 


742 
Charter: text, 749-61 
Children’s Fund, 745 
Costs, 748 
Delegation heads, 748 : 
Disarmament Commissions 
Disputes: settlement, 753 
Economic and Social Coun~= 
cil, 744-45, 746, 756-57 
Flag, 748 
French walk-out, 21 
Generel Assembly, 744, 750— 
General Assembly: 10th 
session, 21 
Greece, 742 
Headquarters, 745 
India, 742 
Indonesia, 742 
International 
759-60 
Tran, 742 
Israel, 742 
Italian colonies, 742 
Kashmir, 7 
Korea, 743 j 
Major cases and action 
742-43 ; 


Members, 743 


Court, 1747, 


fe, ay 


ndex 
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Membership, 743,. 749 
See ership procedure, 742- 


3 
ete Staff Committee, 


Netherlands, 742 
Organs: principal, 744-45 
Pakistan, 742 
Palestine, 742 
Presidents: General Assem- 
bly, 744 
Principles, 749 
Purposes, 749 
Red Chinese 
rejected, 19 
Secretariat, 744, 760 
Secretaries-General, 744 
eourity Council, 744, 746, 
Territories: non-self-gov- 
erning, 757 
Trusteeship Council, 1745, 
746, 759 
Trusteeships: system, 757-59 
Trusteeships: U. S., 275 
U.S.S.R., 743 
U. S.: Delegation to 10th 
Gen. Assem., 748 
U. S.: Permanent mission, 
748 
United States: 
aes: independent, 390- 
Agriculture: rating, 707, 708 
Airlines: rating, 708 
Area (1790-1950), 90 
Armed Services, 341-49 
Armed Services: rating, 710 
ills & treaties, 329-38 
irths, 108-12 


membership 


Cabinet members (1789- 
1955), 393-96 

Cities, 275-84 

Congress: members, 384-88 


Constitution, 407-18 
ental Congresses, 420- 
Seal 
- Currency: par value, 734 
Deaths, 113-20, 710 
‘Declaration of Independ- 
- ence, 404-06 
me mats: to & from, 339- 
40 


“Economy: statistics, 705-34 
Education, 127-33 
meee one: Presidential, 356— 


Employment: rating, 709 
Executive Departments, 389- 
~ 90, 391-92 
Flag, 422-24 
Forest resources, 135 
Geography, 134-37 
Geography: map, 86 
' History, 322-28 
Immigration, 95-96 
Impeachments, 397 
Industry: rating, 708 
Life expectancy, 120-24 
_ Maps, 82-86 
_ Merchant fleet: rating, 709 
Minerals: rating, 706, 707 
*Motor vehicles: rating, 709 
- Navy: rating, 710 
Begone Park System, 314- 


Population, 90-102 
Postal regulations, 350-53 
Residents, 368-80 
_ Railways: rating, 709 
_ Religious groups, 437-41 
_ Social Security, 738-41 
_ SEATO, 150 
Speakers of House, 398 


pe 


States, 251-71 
Supreme Court Justices, 397 
Telephones: rating, 709 
Territories & possessions, 
100, 271-75 
Time zones: map, 86 
Trade: foreign, 731, 732-33 
Trusteeships, 275 
United Nations, 147, 748 
Vital statistics, 90-137 
World War I, 347 
World War II, 347 
For further details, See in- 
dividual entries 
United States (ship), 697 
United States Bank, 323, 324 
United States National Museum, 


318 
United States of Indonesia. See 
Indonesia 
United Steelworkers, 721 
Universal Postal Union, 747 
Universalist Church, 441 
Universities. See Colleges 
University City, Mo., 261 
Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 451 
Uranium: Deposits, 707 
Uranus (planet), 495, 498 
Symbol, 496 
Urban population, 92 
Uruguay: 
General information, 661-62 
Agriculture: rating, 708 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomat: U. S., 340 
Holiday: national, 690 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Utah: 
General information, 
Accidental death rates, 
Agriculture: statistics, 
727 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 385, 388 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
EUSA MON: statistics, 127, 
30 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 


268-69 
118 
726, 


Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: law, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
ary marital status, 
1 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Utica, N. Y., | 
Utrecht, Netherlands, 626 


sa fete 


H.F., 162 
J Day, 145 


compensa= 


V. 
V- 


Vaccination: Discovery, 435 
Vagrancy: Arrests, 125 
Valences (chem.), 432 
Valentine’s Day, 451 
Valley Forge, 266 
Van Buren, Martin: 
Biography, 371 
Cabinet, 393 
Election, 356 
Family, 383 
Vancouver, Br. Columbia, 532 
Vanderpool Gallery, 318 
Vargas, Getulio: Suicide, 512 
Variety stores, 722, 724 
Varnish. See Paint 
Vatican City State: 
General information, 662-63 
Library, 683 
Structures, 687 
See also Roman Catholic 
Church 
Vaudeville theater: First, 703 
Veal: Farm prices, 725 
Vegetables: 
Consumption, 714 
Exports & imports, 731 
Income: marketing, 725 
Prices: farm, 725 
Venezuela: 
General information, 663-64 
Birth rate, 111 
Currency: par value, 734 
Death rate, 116 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
Holiday: national, 690 
Life expectancy, 124 
Minerals: rating, 707 
Trade, 732, 733 
United Nations, 743 
Venice, Italy, 686 
Venus (planet), 492, 498 
Symbol, 496 
Verdun, Battle of, 702 
Vermilion Range, 260 
Vermont: 
General information, 269 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
727 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 385, 388 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727. 
Education: statistics, 127, 


130 
Elections: statistics, 359-66 
method, 126 


119 


Executions: 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 83 

Marrtages: statistics, 105 

Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 


Motor vehicles: law, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Population: marital status, 
104 
Time zone, 86 | 
Unemployment: compensa- r 
tion, 741 ] 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Versailles, Palace of, 687 : 


i) 
, 


Versailles, Treaty of, 140, 330 
Hitler defies, 142, 143 
Senate rejects, 140 

Very high frequency, 162 

Vesuvius, Mt., 676, 692 

Veterans: 

Benefits, 332, 336, 349 
Bonus bills, 330, 332 
Education, 128, 349 


Veterans’ Administration, 391, 
392 

Veterans’ Day, 452, 454 

Veto power: papncenital, 338 

Vice Presidents (U. S.): 


Election: procedure, 416 
List of, 381 
Salary, 334, 338, 382 
Term: end of, 418 
Vichy government, 144 
Vicksburg, Battle of, 698 
Vicksburg, Miss., 261 
Victoria, B. C., 491, 534 
Vietoria (isl.): Area, 671 
Victoria, Lake, 675 
Vietoria and Albert Museum, 684 
Victoria Falls, 672 
Victorian era, 516 
Video: Defined, 162 
Vienna, Austria: 
Congress of Vienna, 699 
Library, 683 
Longitude and latitude, 490 
Museum, 685 
Population, 506 
Ring Theater fire, 693 
Time of day, 490 
Zoo, 686 
Viét-Nam, 585-86 
Area & population, 577 
Division, 
Vieux Carre, 258 
Virgin Islands (British), 536 
Virgin Islands (U. S.): 
General information, 274 
Education: funds, 128 


Executions: method, 126 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 354 
Virginia: 


General information, 269-70 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
727 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 385, 388 
Constitution : ratified, 407 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 
Education: statistics, 127, 
130 
Hlections: statistics, 359-66 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 83 
_ Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: law, 287 
Museum of Fine Arts, 321 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
epetion: marital status, 


Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
“Virginia Dynasty,” 323 
vies : geivetalied discovery, 


compensa- 


Vitamins: 
Discoveries, 435 
Of foods, 129 
Voeational schools, 129 
Voleano Islands, 275 
Volcanoes, 676-77 
Eruptions, 692 
Volga, 674 
Volleyball, 808, 854, 859 
Volstead Act, 330 
Volume: 
Formulas for, 427 
Measures, 425 
Voting: 
Qualifications: by state, 367 
Rights of citizens, 417 
Woman suffrage, 702 
See also Elections 
Vuleanizing: Invention, 434 


eer / acest 


Wabash River, 137 
Waco, Tex., 100 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Wages: 
By year, 710 
Controls, 146, 148 
Industry, 717, 718 
Legislation, 331, 332, a3, 335 
Manufacturing, 717, 
Minimum (1933), aa 
Minimum (1938), 333 
Minimum (1949), 147, 335 
Minimum (1955), 338 
Wagner-Connery Act, 332 
Wake Island, 274 
Waldorf-Astoria, 696 
Wales: 
Area & population, 516 
Life expectancy, 124 
See also Great Britain 
Walker Cup, 781 
Walking (sport), 845 
Wall: China, 687, 699 
Wallace, Henry A., 355, 381, 395 
Wallace Collection, 684 
Wallis Archipelago, 587 
Walters Gallery, 321 
Wet Pi S. Secretaries of, 393- 
War criminals, 145 
War debts: Moratorium, 331 
War of (812, 702 
Casualties, 347 
Warm front: Defined, 39 
Warm Springs, Ga., 255 
Wars: 
Casualties, 347, 348, 349 
Outlawed, 
See also individual wars 
Wars of the Roses, 702 
Warsaw, Poland, 637 
Warwick, R.'1., 267 
Washington, George: 
Biography, 368 
Birthday (holiday), 451, 454 
Cabinet, 393 
Elections, 356 
Family, 383 
Hall of Fame, 468 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 267 
Washington, D. C. See District 
of Columbia 


821 


Washington (state) : 
General information, 270 SO 
Accidental death rates, 118 Ee 


Age lcuuee: statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 4 
Area: land, 96 * 


Births: number, 109 ¥ 
Congress: members, 385, 388. 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 Bs 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119” 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, ion 
Economy: statistics, 726, T27 
et eo statistics, 12mm 
Elections: statistics, (359-68 
Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 
Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 
Hospitals: number, 120 
Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Mountain peaks, 134 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Popwation. marital status 


Shore line, 137 
Time zone, 86 


oad HEN eka 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 . 
Voting: qualifications, 367) 


Washington 
145 
Washington 
Washington 

(1922), 
Washington 
857 


Conference (1945), 
Monument, 254 ‘ 
iaran Conference” 
Park Futurity, 835, 


Wassermann test, 435 
Watches: Imports, 731 
Water: 
Boiling, freezing points, 423 
Displacement, 435 
Water area: U. S., 137 
Water polo, 790, 853, 859 
Water power: 
Federal commission, 330 
TVA, 331 
Water skiing, 870 
Waterbury, Conn., 100, 253 
Waterfalls: Famous, 672 
Waterloo, Battle of, 700 
Waterloo, lowa, 100, 257 
Watertown, N. Y., 491 
Watertown, S. Dak., 267 
Waterways: Traffic, 723 
Watkins committee, 148 
Weather, 22-44 4 
Climate of U. S. cities, 36, 
42-44 
Climatic changes, 38 
Precipitation, 34-37 
Severe storms, 24-30 
Weather of 1955, 22-24 
Weather folklore, 41-42 
Weather maps, 38-40 — 
What makes weather, 3 
Webster, Daniel, aE. ona 394, 4 B 
Weeks, Feast of, : 
Weight lifting, fog. $23, 858, 869 
Weights: ;: 
Chemical elements, the 7: 
Defined, 426-30 . 
Weimar Constitution, 140 ; 
Welding shops: Number, m0 “gs 


ndex 


911 


Velfare state: Defined, 162 


Velland Canal, 679 
Velles, Orson: “Attack from 
Mars,”’ 143 


Vest Germany. See German 
Federal Republic 

Vest Indies: 

Discovery, 667 

Map, 81 

Vest North Central States: 

Economy: statistics, 727 

elation: «marital status, 


Vest Point, N. Y., 341 

Vest South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 727 
ey on: marital status, 
Vest Virginia: 

General information, 270 
“Accidental death rates, 118 
ere: statistics, 726, 
Altitudes, 135 

‘Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 385, 388 
Death rates, 118 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
“Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
Education: Negroes, 131 


Education: statistics, 127, 
me130 
Hlections: statistics, 359-66 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 
Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 


“Population: density, 96 

Population: growth, 96 

Population: marital status, 

=~ 104 

Time zone, 86 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 


Voting: qualifications, 367 
Vestern European Union: 
Germany admitted, 148 
-Member rations, 150 
Ratifications, 10, 11 
Vestminster Abbey, 687 
Vestphalia, Peace of, 701 
Vetback: Defined, 162 
Vheat: 

Exports, 731 

Flour: consumption, 714 
“Prices: farm, 725 
Production: U. S., 726 
Production: world, 708 
Vheeler-Rayburn Act, 332 
Vheeling, W. Va., 100, 270 
Vhig party (U. S.), 356-57 
Vhisky Insurrection, 702 
Vhite House, 398 

hite House Office, 389, 391 
hite slave traffic, 126 
Vhite Sulphur Spgs., W. Va., 270 
Vhite-Thaw case, 701 
Vhitney, Mt., 134 

Vhitney Museum, 317 
Vhitsunday, 452 

Vho Was Who, 240-50 

a 


wf 


Wholesale trade: 
Employment, 719 
Establishments, 715, 722 
Hours worked, 718 
Prices, 723 
Wages, 718 

Whsoping cough: Death rates, 

Who’s Who, 218-39 

Wichita, Kans.: 

Area, 100 

Longitude & latitude, 491 
Magnetic declination, 491 
Newspapers: leading, 295 
Population, 100 

Time of day, 491 

Wichita Falls, Tex., 100 

Widener Handicap, 835, 857 

Widows & Widowers: 
Deaths, 117 
Number, 104 

Wightman Cup, 782 

Wilderness, Battle of, 698 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 100 

Willkie, Wendell, 355, 362 


Wilmington, Del., 100, 253 
Wilmington, N. C., 491 
Wilson, Woodrow: 


Biography, 377-78 

Cabinet, 395 

Elections, 358 

Family, 383 

14-point address, 140 

Hall of Fame, 468 

Minority President, 419 

Nominations, 355 
Wilson, Mt.: Observatory, 
Wilson Cloud Chamber, 435 
Wimbledon champions, 870 
Wind Cave National Park, 

678 


Winds (myth.), 202 
bese ese Duke of: Marriage, 


43 
Windward Islands, 537 
Area & population, 515 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 491, 
534 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 264 
Area, 100 
Newspaper: leading, 295 
Population, 100 
Winter (1956), 498 
Wire: Measurement, 429 
Wireless: Invention, 434 
Wisconsin: 
General information, 270-71 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Safer beet teok statistics, 726, 


Altitudes, 135 

Area: land, 96 

Births: number, 109 

Congress: members, 385, 388 

Death rates, 118 

Deaths: infants, 115 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 

Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 

Economy: statistics, 726, 727 

Education: statistics, 127, 
130 

Elections: statistics, 359-66 

Families: number, 113 

Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 

Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


500 


315, 


532, 


Map, 83 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 


Population: growth, 96 
Population: marital status, 


Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Witch-hunt: Defined, 162 
Witch trials (Salem), 702 
Wives: Of Presidents, 383 
Women: 
Armed forces: U. S., 348 
Arrests: number, 125 
College graduates, 130 
peat rate: by age & year, 


Deaths, 116, 117, 121-22 
First airline pilot, 471 
First licensed pilot, 470 
First to fly, 469 
First transatlantic solo, 471 
First U. S. air pilot, 470 
Firsts, 702, 703 
Life expectancy, 124 
Marital status, 104 
Marriage, 103, 108 
Number, 93 
Occupations, 101 
Ratio to men, 91 
Voting rights, 147 
Woman suffrage, 271, 702 
Workers, 102 
Wonders: Seven of world, 668 
Wood. See Lumber 
Wood Memorial, 835, 857 
Wood pulp: Imports, 731 
hota Defined, 163 


ool: 

Imports, 731 

Prices: farm, 725 

Production: world, 708 
Woolworth Building, 696 
Wooly bear caterpillars, 41 
Woonsocket, R. I., 100, 267 
Worcester, Mass.: 

General information, 284 

Government, 286 

Museum, 321 

Newspaper: leading, 295 

Population: growth, 100 
Words: 

aera th a puzzle guide, 181— 

20: 


compensa- 


New words & meanings, 151— 
Troublesome pronuncia- 
tions, 163-74 
Words frequently confused, 
174-75 
Words frequently misspelled, 
3h en, 
Work. See Labor 
Workers party, 359 
World: 
Air mileages, 292-93 
Cities: largest, 691 
Climate: extremes, 679-80 
Dimensions, 669 
Elevations, 669 
Land areas, 669 
Population, 92, 669 
Population densities: high, 


669 
Radio sets: number, 299 
Religions, 437 


Round-the-world flights, 
470, 471 
Seven wonders, 668 
See also Geography 
World Calendar, 492 
World Court, 141 
World Health Organization, 747 
World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, 747 


912 


World Series, 764-70 
1955 statistics, 867-69 
World War I: 
Casualties, 347, 349 
Consumer prices, 712 
Debts: moratorium, 331 
Declaration: U. S., 329 
Events, 702 
Nations in combat, 150 
Versailles Treaty, 330 
World War II: 
Casualties, 347, 348 
Chronology, 143-45 
Conferences, 399-401 
Consumer prices, 712 
Nations in combat, 150 
Treaties: Japanese, 336, 613 
Treaty: Bulgarian, 551 
Treaty: Finnish, 574 
Treaty: Hungarian, 598 
Treaty: Italian, 610 
Treaty: Rumanian, 644 
Veterans: benefits, 349 
War trials, 145 
See also Conferences: indi- 
_ vidual countries 
Wresiling, 791, 808, 853, 858, 860 
Wyandotte Cave, 256 
Wyoming: 
General information, 271 
Accidental death rates, 118 
Agriculture: statistics, 726, 
727 
Altitudes, 135 
Area: land, 96 
Births: number, 109 
Congress: members, 385, 388 
Death rates, 118 
Deaths: infants, 115 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 119 
Deaths: number, 115 
Divorces: statistics, 106, 107 
Economy: statistics, 726, 727 
a gerony statistics, 127, 


Executions: method, 126 
Families: number, 113 


Government, 285 

Highest, lowest points, 135 
Holidays, 454 

Hospitals: number, 120 


Map, 82 
Marriages: statistics, 105 
Motor vehicles: deaths 


caused by, 119 
Motor vehicles: laws, 287 
Newspapers: number, 296 
Population: density, 96 
Population: growth, 96 
Fonmahon: marital status, 
10 
Time zone, 86 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 741 
Voting: qualifications, 367 
Woman suffrage, 271, 702 


xX 


X-rays: Discoyery, 435 


Y 


YMCA, 704, 808 
YWCA, 704 
Yachting, 869 
Yakima, Wash., 270, 491 
Yalta Conference, 145, 399-400 
Papers released, 10 
Yangtze Kiang, 674 
Yard (meas.): Defined, 425 
Year: Sidereal & tropical, 499 
Yellowstone National Park, 315 
Geysers, 678-79 
Waterfalls, 672 
Yellowstone River, 
Yemen: 
General information, 664 
United Nations, 743 
Yerkes Observatory, 500 
Yom Kippur, 452, 453 
Yonkers, N. Y., 100, 264 
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Address all Correspondence to 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 


Information Please Almanac’ 


York, Pa., 100, 420 i 
Yorktown, Battle of, 698 
Yosemite National Park, 315, 672° 
Young Men’s Christian Associa-— 
tion, 704 h 
Young Plan, 141 4 
Young Women’s Christian Asso-~ 
ciation, 704, 808 i 
Youngstown, Ohio, 100, 295 2 
Yugoslavia: x 
General information, 665-66 — 
Armed forces: rating, 710 7© 
Birth rate, 710 q 
Currency: par value, 734 
Diplomats: U. S., 340 
International Bank, 734 : 
MSA: allotments, 734 = 
Minerals: rating, 706 


Trade, 732 \ 
Soviet visit (1955), 17 ? 
United Nations, 743 * 


World War II, 144, 348 
Yukon Territory, 534 
Yuma, Ariz., 251 


Zambesi, 674 } 
Zanzibar, 530 yi 
Area & population, 515 
Zenger case, 699 
Zeppelin: 
First, 469 
Invention, 435 Ys 
Zero: Absolute, 428! ; 
Zeus: Statue at Olympia, 668 
Zine industry: 4 
Imports, 731 Re 
Production, 707, 717 
Zion National Park, 315 
Zodiac: Signs, 496 
Zoological gardens, 685-86 
First, 703 
Zoot suit: Defined, 163 
Zoroastrians: Number, 437 
Zurich, Switzerland, 651 


